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TRAINING SCHOOLGIRLS FOR DOMESTIC 

PROFICIENCY. 

T he framers of The Agricultural Instruction Act had a further object 
than the development of proficiency in the art of agriculture. Better 
crops, improving live stock and greater prosperity* for the runil com- 
munity were but incidental to the achievements looked for from the work to 
be accomplished with the ten millions of dollars placed at the disposal of 
the provinces to be devoted to rural instruction during the ten years ending 
on March 31st, 1923. 

The development of a rural citizenship was the ultimate aim and on 
this depends not only a bettered economic condition in so far as the activities 
of men are concerned but a womanhood better eciuipped to fulfil the destinies 
that belong to her. In apportioning the grants each year the needs of the 
whole range of the rural population have been kept in mind not in the direction 
of providing special institutions but in expanding and adjusting the available 
working force and equipment so as to meet effectually the needs of the present 
day rural life. 

Until federal assistance was afforded for rural education household 
science instruction was considered quite outside the range of the country 
school and it has taken time to convince the educational heads that there is 
room in the already crowded curriculum for this very practical subject. The 
progress made has not been uniform over Canada, indeed one western province 
has gone quite in advance of the other parts of the Dominion in dealing 
effectively with the question. Other provinces are working out ambitious 
plans and it will not be long before our farm-raised girls will leave the rural 
school not only informed on proper methods in home-making, and all that it 
implies, but inspired as never before with the responsibilities that will devolve 
upon woman in her domestic sphere in the readjustment i3eriod and after- 
wards. The commendable progress being made by Ontario in developing 
household science instruction in the rural school with Agricultural Instruction 
Act appropriations, was .shown in The Agricultural Gazette of August 
last. In this number, in Part III, six of the other provinces reveal the plans 
they have under way for the training of country maidens for domestic profi- 
ciency. 






THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION 

BV H. B. THOMSON. CHAIRMAN. CANADA FOOD BOARD 


E KjHT countries in ICurope alone 
show an ascertainable decrease 
of 50, 000, 000 head of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs since war broke out. 
These figures do not take into consid- 
eration the complete wiping out 
of all .stocks down to chickens in 
Belgium, Serbia, Rou mania, and the 
many small republics that have 
sprung up along the old (k‘rman- 
Russian frontier. 1 1 is safe to assume 
that at least another 50,000,000 hea<l 
ha\e disappeared from these lands 
A recent calculation showed the 
probable d(*crease throughout Fairope, 
compared with pre-war conditions, to 
be:-- 


C'oinUry. 


FraiK'c 
I tal> 

I )onmark 

Sweden 

Holland 

Ciernianv 

Austria 

Hungary 


I'niltnl Kingdom 

Frarue 

Italy 

DcTimark 

.Sweden 

Holland 

Ciennany 

Austria 

Hungary 


Ignited Kingdom 

France 

Itdh . . , 

Denmark . , 

Sweden 

Holland . 

(ierman^ 

Austria . . 
Hungary 


Cattle. 28,1)00,000 

Sheej) . .S4, 500, 000 

Swine 52,500,000 

Total 115.000,000 


Yet in this, there is not even a guess 
as to the ruin wToughi in Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and among the small 
peoples of Asia Minor, right away 
iroin the Dardanelles to the ('au- 
casian Mountains, and down through 
Palestine and tilong the Mesopo- 
tamia waters to the Persian (iiili 
Decre.i.ses which ha^'e been made 
public' by the In tcT- Allied Food C'om- 
niission since the signing oi th(‘ last 
armistice anv 


Prt'-wnr Dec t cast* 
Total 


I ( altic ; ( att!f‘ 

I I 

I 11,787,600 I 2,560,000 

! 6,64().000 I 600.000 

! 2.n>2,800 1 54 1, 700 

j 2, 722, .SOI) I 568,600 

i 2,060,500 j 

21.828,000 2,182,800 
; 6,100.000 

j 0,028,000 

i 

I Sht“C]) Shci'j) 

i7,«S().00(» I 2,7HK.60(I 
I U),l,H,0()0 2,258,300 

I 1,1824,000 1,18,000 

I 514,(«)0 46,200 

i 97.1,400 

I 842,000 199,900 

5.471.000 

2.428.000 

7.696.000 I 

Pifis Pigs. 

.1,9.19,000 984,200 

7.0. 15.000 2,814,000 

2.722.000 .15,1,800 

2,496,700 1.872,.100 

977,600 .151,900 

1.. 1.50.000 I62.(K)0 

25,.141,(K>0 19„105,7.50 

6.4.12.000 

6.415.000 
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This, then, is the need in the 
Trans- Atlantic world. 

What of Canada’s ability to supply 
these grave and pressing deficiencies 
in live stock? If our farmers will 
take the matter up seriously, they 
have a golden chance. Sir William 
(loode, of the British Ministry of 
Food, ('al)led the Canada Food 
Board late in December that there 
would be an insistent demand in 



H. M THOMSON, CHAIRMAN CAN ADA lOOD 
HOARD 

(ireat Britain for oversc'as supplies; 
that, owing to the universal reduc- 
tion of pigs, the world production of 
bacon, hams, pork, and lard was 
uneipuil to the demand, and that 
the milk yield was almost at a 
vanishing point in Central Europe, 
Holland, Swit/(*rland, and Scandi- 


navia, countries which wt^re normally 
large exporters of d:iiry produce. 
The number of cattle, sheep and 
pigs in ('anada has increased since 
June, 1914. In fact, the number of 
cattle has risen from 6,036,000 to 
7,920,000. 

Farmers should not forget that 
Canada bc‘fore the war annually 
produced one-sixteenth of the world’s 
sup])ly of wheat. That shows us the 
relative size of tin* market, and is a 
measure by which our live stock 
men can gauge their own opening. 
But in live stock the l^oininion lags 
far behind. It has hitherto only 
produced (‘iiough to feed its own 
population. Mexico, with a popu- 
lation not (piitt' twice that of the 
Dominion, annually exports four and 
a half times as many cattle. Argen- 
tina, farther away from European 
markets, and hami)eri‘d by a 7, GOO 
mile ocean route across the Equator, 
and with a smaller population than 
('anada, exports five times as much 
mutton, and four hundred times as 
much beef. Denmark, with a popu- 
lation of less than 3, 000, GOO people, 
WTth an area of only l.S,300 square 
miles, i.e., about one-half the size of 
New Brunswick and about one- 
(‘ighteenth the size of Alberta, annu- 
ally (‘xports four times as much pork 
products as does the Dominion. 
But when we come to Australia 
shipping 3,000 times as much mutton, 
<ind little New' Zealand shipping 
4,000 times as much, our Dtiminion 
trade seems to fade out of sight. 

ThCvSe considerations should be 
enough to show' that our ('anadian 
live stock development has only just 
begun. 


PART I 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 


THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

THE DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 
THE ‘‘ALKALI** CONTENT OF SOILS AS RELATED TO CROP GROWTH* 

BY FRANK T. SHUTT, M.A., D.SC., AND E. A. SMITH, M.A. 


T he nature, concentration, and 
distribution of alkali as 
occurring in soils of certain 
s e m i - a r i d districts of Western 
Canada, have been studied during 
the past five years in the laboratories 
of the Experimental Farm system. 
The work has included the analy.sis 
of several hundreds of soil groups 
collected chiefly in tracts about to 
be placed under irrigation in Southern 
Alberta. I'he data so obtained have 
materially assisted the Government 
in the classification of the areas in 
question into irrigable and non -irri- 
gable lands. For the purpose of 
applying these data, American stand- 
ards as regards .safe limits of alkali 
have largely been used. The results 
presented in this j^aper are a contri- 
bution towards the establishment of 
standards more particular!}^ adapted 
to Canadian conditions. 

THE NATURE AND PTIRMATION OF 
SOILS IN GENERAL 

Arable soils are made up of two 
great classes of constituents: (1) 
mineral, as derived from the disinte- 
gration and partial decomposition 
of rock material; and (2) vegetable 
matter, the semi-decomposed remains 
of past generations of plant life, 
commonly known as humus. It is 
from the former that the stores of 
lime, phosphoric acid, potash, etc., 

•Read before Chemistry and Physics Section Roya^ 
Society, Miiy. 1918. 


present in the soil are furnished, 
while the latter supplies the nitrogen 
required for crop growth and at the 
same time acts as an important 
factor in supporting bacterial life 
and in regulating the temperature, 
the moisture-content and the aera- 
tion of the soil. 

Soil formation is not merely a 
matter of the past; it is now going 
on. Under natural conditions, as in 
the forests, our soils are being con- 
stantly enriched in humus from decay- 
ing roots, fallen leaves — from the 
death and decay of vegetation gener- 
ally, and, further, by physical changes 
and chemical reactions, favoured by 
warmth, moisture, carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere, etc., the rock ele- 
ments of the soil are being contin- 
ually, though slowly, desintegrated 
and decomposed, giving rise to soluble 
mineral compounds, some of which 
may be useful and others injurious 
to plant life. 

THE FORMATION OF ALKALI 

In humid districts, i.e., those enjoy- 
ing a more or less generous rainfall, 
the mineral vSalts formed by these 
processes, known popularly as 
* ‘weathering”, are practically dis- 
posed of as produced. In part they 
are utilized by vegetation, and any 
remaining injurious salts leach down- 
wards and drain away; the conditions 
are such that there can be no accu- 
mulation of them in the surface soil. 
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But such is not always or neces- 
sarily the case in arid or semi-arid 
districts. Here we find the scanty 
rainfall, while sufficient to promote 
the formation of these soluble mineral 
salts, quite inadequate to their re- 
moval by drainage. If they descend 
a few inches, or even a few feet, there 
is not enough flow of water through 
the soil to carry them right away and, 
subsequent evaporation of the water 
that holds them in solution, and the 
action of capillarity brings them to 
the surface, where they accumulate, 
forming the so-called alkali, and 
rendering the soil more or less un- 
suitable for agricultural purposes. 
The alkali may impregnate the sub- 
soil, the surface soil, or if evaporation 
greatly exceeds the rainfall, it may 
appear as an incrustation or efflores- 
cenc(\ 

Alkali soils, therefore, are charac- 
teristic of arid or seini-arid districts 
only, and these in ('anada may be 
said to be restricted chiefly to certain 
areas in British Columbia, Southern 
Alberta, and Southwestern Saskat- 
chewan. 

NATURt: OF “alkali” 

The compounds know n collectively 
as alkali comprise chiefly sodium 
sulphate, sodium carbonate, sodium 
chloride, magnesium sulphate, cal- 
cium sulphate (gypsum) when prCvSent 
in large quantities, and occasionally 
chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 
Sulphate and chloride of sodium and 
sulphate of magnesium and calcium 
when crystallized on the surface of 
the soil, appear as white substances, 
and constitute what is known as 
“while alkali”. “Black alkali” is 
characterized by the presence of 
sodium carbonate, though this com- 
pound is almost always associated 
with one or more of the sulphates 
mentioned above. Sodium carbo- 
nate is, as is well known, wfliite, but 
from tlie fact that it acts upon and 
dissolves the decayed vegetable 
matter (humus) of the soil the incrus- 
tation is dark brown or black. Hence 
the name. Water standing in pools 


on soils impregnated with sodium 
carbonate is invariably of a dark 
colour resembling a strong infusion 
of coffee. 

EFFECTS OF ALKALI ON PLANTS 

The soil water of lands impregnated 
with alkali is a more or less concen- 
trated solution of these compounds. 
It is the soil moisture which assists 
in the germination of the seed and is 
the means of conveying food to the 
plant rootlets; for the performance of 
these important functions it is obvious 
that it should possess no injurious 
properties. The effect of a solution 
such as we find in alkali soils on the 
cells in the tissues of the roots is to 
extract or withdraw’^ from them by 
osmosis their natural w'ater. As a 
result the cells lose their turgidity, 
their protoplasmic contents shrink 
from the cell w\all, the plant wilts, 
and death may ensue. The higher 
the percentage of alkali — in other 
words, the more concentrated the 
solution — the more severe the effect 
in this direction, ("hlorides are more 
injurious than sulphates. 

“Black” alkali is much more inju- 
rious than “w^hite” alkali. The 
sodium carbonate it contains is 
directly corrosive, causing injury at 
the base of the trunk or root crowm 
of the plant, by cutting into and 
eating away the tissues. The bark 
of green herbaceous stems is usually 
turned to a browiiish tinge for half 
an inch or more immediately above 
the surface of the ground so as to 
be coming soft and easily peeling 
off. The nnigh bark of trees is 
found to be almost black, and the 
green layer underneath brown. Very 
small quantities arc sufficient to 
preATmt seed germination, or to 
destroy the tender rootlets of the 
seedling, if the young plant appears. 

All kinds of alkali have a tendency 
to destroy a soil’s tilth, but this is 
particularly marked in the case of 
black alkali. The soil readily pud- 
dles, flocculation, or the property 
of forming flakes, is destroyed and 
the land becomes in a large degree 
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impervious to water. On drying 

hard refractory masses are formed 
and the soil is extremely difficult 
to work. Very frequently a hard, 

practically an impenetrable hard- 

pan forms under such soils, making 
it almost impossible to put in a 
system of tile sub-drainage. 

Crops differ greatly in their sus- 
ceptibility to alkali; vSoine are so 

resistant that they may thrive and 
come to maturity on soils, that for 
the majority of farm crops there can 
be no possible* hope of success. Apart 
however, from th s cpiestion of rela- 
tive resistancy of crops, the composi- 
tion, concentration and vertical dis- 
tribution of the a kali and the 
physical character of the soil are 
all important matters in reaching a 
conclusion as to the desirability and 
safety of placing an affected area 
under irrigation. Injudicious or ex- 
cessive application of irrigation 
water to soils impregnated with 
alkali, expecially if the subsoil is 
of an impervious character and sub- 
drainage is not j)rovided, may ruin 
by bringing up alkali what would 
otherwise be excellent land for culti- 
vation under dry farming methods. 
The irrigation of impregnated land 
wi t hout efficient drainage — ^natural 
or artificial-- almost invariably gives 
rise to “rise of alkali” and thift— -in the 
past has been a fruitful cause of the 
ruination in the Western States of 
large areas of once cultivable, 
fertile soil. 

LIMITS OF lOXKTTV 

The present paper records the 
results of the analysis of five series 
of soil groups, each series consisting 
of three grfiups representative of 


land upon which (1) there was fair 
or good growth, the concentration of 
the alkali, if present, being apparently 
and for practical purposes negligible, 
(2) there was poor growth, the crop 
evidently being distressed by, alkali 
and (3) there was no growth due to 
excess of alkali. Each series repre- 
sents a separate tract of land (or 
field), the three groups being fre- 
quently collected within a short 
distance of one another. As in all 
our work in connection with the 
Irrigation tracts each group consisted 
of five samples: A 0' ()-()'. 5', 0'- 

.5 - 1' 5, C' r .5 3' .0 and I) 3' 0- 
5 ' 0 . 

\Vt:STICRN R\ F (;r,\ss 

Series I. — ^Ser. 20, 1'p- l^- -27, 

W. of 3rd Meridian. 

Fiekl of Western Rye grass about 
18 miles southwT'st of Maple ('reek, 
Sask. The land had been under 
irrigation for 6 years, during w^hicli 
time th(* bare alkali spots or patches 
had increased in size very consider- 
ably. Had been sown to wdieal 1910, 
oats 1911, and seeded to Western Rye 
grass. ( rop at time of visit, July 
4, 1917, wTis only fair on better 
parts of field, the plants being from 
4 to 6 inches in height Soil a dark 
browTi almost black moderately light 
loam, of good cpiality; subsoil of 
heavier character, a dark grey to 
yellow^ grey day with a little sand. 
Water table, from 3 to 5 feet, accord- 
ing to contour of land. One group 
of samples taken from a bare spot, 
the second in sparse and meagre 
growth, about 15 feet distant, and 
the third in the best grow^th, about 
80 feet from the same point of col- 
lection. 
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Series I. 


WESTERN RYE GRA.SS 

Sec. 20, Tp. 9, Rg. 27, W. of 3rd Meridian. 


( Iroup No. 

IX'ptli 

(*rowth 

1603 

O'-O-O'-S 



0'-5— r-5 

Fair 


l'-5~3'0 

to 


3'-0-5'() 

( 

1602 

U 

Poor 

1601 

1 

1 

No 


Na2SO.« 

Mg S04 

CaS 04 

Total 

soluble 

Saline 

content 

•0S9 



•128 

•073 



•120 

■0S5 



•168 

•641 

•504 

i 307 

2-436 

•117 


1 

•152 

.2.S4 



•300 

•618 



•770 

•980 

•580 ! 

1 -376 

3016 

1109 

•279 

• 233 

1-748 

1 033 

•309 

•272 

1-656 

•964 

•066 1 

• 104 

1-200 

M89 

•210 j 

• 304 

1 • 756 


Discussion of Results, im- 
pregnation is white alkali, the chief 
constituent being sodium sulphate. 
Magnesium sulphate is present in 
certain of the members, but chlo- 
rides are absent, save in traces, 
throughout the series. In samples 
I) (vV-()-5'-()) of two of the groups 
calcium sulphalt* is present in con- 
siderable amounts. This compound 
('amiot properly be classed as alkali, 
though it is somewhat open to ctues- 
tion if it is altogether inert towards 
growing vegetation when present in 
amounts approaching 1 per cent. 

Group 1603. Fair to good growth. 
The sodium sulphate content is very 
low, and practicall>' unifcjrm to a 
depth of 3'-0, the amount in A.B. 
and C being less than *1 per cent, 
which is usually regarded as neg- 
ligible.* 

In D (3'-()-5'-0) there is a serious 
increase of this salt, to *641 per 
cent, accompanied by *504 per cent 
magnesium sulphate. It is doubtful, 
if at this depth, this alkali markedly 
affects the grass crop; the danger 
of its presence lies in the possibility 
of its rise by irrigation. 

Group 1602, Meagre and distressed 
growth. The percentages of scxlium 
sulphate are considerably higher 
than in the corresponding members 


of the preceding group, ranging 
from 117 per cent to -^80 per 
cent, the increase being steady and 
marked from A (O' ■()-()' *5) to D 
(3'0-5'()). 

J udging from the sparse and meagre 
appearance of the crop we might 
conclude that in this group we 
closely approach, for Western Rye 
grass, the limits for tolerance. 

Group 1601. No gnwth. Soil bare. 
The i)ercentages of sodium sulphate 
throughout closely approximate l-O, 
the concentration being fairly uni- 
form from the surface to the depth 
of 5 feet. Notable amounts of 
magnesium .sulphate are present in 
all the members of this group, save 
C (l'-5-3'0). 

The alkali impregnation of this 
group far exceeds the extreme limit 
of tolerance for ordinary farm crops. 

NATIVE PRAIRIE (IRASS 

Series II. Sec. 9, Tp. 11, R. 25, W. 
of 3rd Meridian. 

From irrigated field 7 miles south- 
east of Maple Creek, Sask. The land 
had been under irrigation for a 
number of years, but had never been 

*Lco 8 than 2 per cent sodium sulphate, unless con- 
centrated in the first foot, is regarded by most Ameri- 
can authorities as not injuriously affecting ordinary 
farm crops. 
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cultivated, the native grass being taining a considerable proportion of 

cut and cured as hay. The surface clay. In the best parts of the field 

soil was a fairly good sandy loam, the grass was of good growth. Sam- 

the sub-soil of heavier nature, con- pies collected July 6th, 1917. 

NATIVE PRAIRIE GRASS 

Series II. Sec. 9, Tp. 11, R. 25, W. of 3rd Meridian. 


Group No. 

Depth 

Growth 

Na S 2 O 

Mg SO. 

CaS04 

Total 

Soluble 

Saline 

Content 

1606 

O'.o— 0'-5 

Good 

•070 



• 136 


0'*5— r-5 


•641 

•104 

•128 

•916 


l'-5— 3'.0 


•731 

*109 

• 109 

•960 

i 

3'*0-5'0 


•541 

•185 

•136 

•864 

1605 

u 

Poor 

•432 


*110 

*584 




1-001 

•272 

*136 

1*428 

j 



•765 


•066 

•920 




1*662 


*825 

2*696 

1604 

O'.Q— 0'-5 

No 

2*407 

•578 


3*108 


0'-5— 1'-5 

1 

2*175 

*501 

•216 

2*768 


r-5~-2'-8 


2*454 

•378 

•527 

3*360 


Discussion of Results , — In this, as 
in Series I, the alkali is chiefly sod- 
ium sulphate, but magnesium sulphate 
is also present in notable amounts, 
especially in Group 1604, character- 
ized by ‘'no growth.*’ 

Group 1606, Good growth. The 
sodium sulphate in A (O' • 0-0' • 5) is 
present in negligible amounts, but 
in the lower members of this group 
it reaches percentages ranging from 
•541 (in D) to *731 (in CX accom- 
panied by small amounts of mag- 
nesium sulphate. 

It might be inferred from these 
facts that provided the alkali in the 
first 6 inches of soil were negligible 
and that it did not exceed 0 -7 per 
cent from l'*5-S' 0, that native prairie 
grass might be exj^cted to make a 
good growth, without any marked 
distress. 

Group 1605, Poor and meagre 
growth. The concentration of sod- 
ium sulphate in A (O' -0-0' *5) is 
0-432 per cent, but increases mark- 
edly in the lower members of that 
group, amounting to 1 • 662 per cent 
inD. 


This distribution of alkali prob- 
ably represents the limits of toler- 
ance for native prairie grass under 
irrigation. An amount approaching 
0-5 per cent in the first 6 inches, 
underlaid by soil containing 1 per 
cent or more, of alkali would seem 
to be the extreme conditions under 
which the native grass might be 
expected to yield a crop. It is inter- 
esting to note, comparing the two 
series discussed, that the native 
prairie grasses are more alkaline 
resistant than Western Rye grass. 

Group 1604 , — No growth. Soil 
bare. The percentage of sodium 
sulphate throughout this group 
exceed 2.07, an impregnation too high 
to permit of any growth. 

Note. — ^The samples in this group 
represent a depth only of 2' .8, col- 
lection below the depth being made 
impossible by that caving in of the 
sides of the sampling bore. 

Oats 

Series I II, —See, 17, Tp. 24, R 
W. of 4th Meridian. 
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These three soil groups were col- 
lected on July 17th, 1917, from a field 
in oats on Farm No. 8, Namaka 
Colony about miles Northeast 
of Strathmore, Alberta. The area 
had been under irrigation for some 
years but water had not been applied 


Series III. 


in 1917. The soil was a sandy loam 
of good quality. The yield of oats 
on the best parts of the field would be 
probably 75 bushels per acre; the 
portions showing distressed growth 
the yield would probably be scarcely 
worth the harvesting. 


17, Tp. 24, R. 24, W. of 4th Meridian. 


Group 

Depth 

Growth 

Na2Co3 

Na2S04 

Mg so. 

Total 

Soluble 

Saline 

Content 

1620 

O'O— 0'-5 

Good 

•061 



•128 


O'- 5—1' -5 


•06.S 



•112 


F-5— .3'0 


•065 



•136 


3'-5— 5'-0 


•060 



•132 

1619 

u 

Poor 

•212 

•108 

•087 

•480 




•149 


•138 

•276 




•128 


•096 

; -232 




•077 


•066 

•164 

1618 

<< 

No 

•340 

•343 

•087 

•842 




•292 


•087 

•448 




•210 


•090 

•312 




•128 


•077 

•252 


Discussio7i of Results — The alkali 
of this group is sodium carbonate, 
the characteristic salt of '^blttck 
alkali” and, which, as already stated, 
is the most injurious of all saline 
impregnations. I'he limits of toler- 
ance for most farm crops are usually 
placed by American authorities 
between .05 and .10 per cent. 

The soil of group 1620 carried a 
good crop of oats and contained 
uniformly to a depth of 5 feet . 06 per 
cent of sodium carbonate, in addition 
to trifling amounts of other and less 
injurious saline matter. These 
results must not be interpreted as 
proving that this concentration of 
sodium carbonate is harmless, but 
they are of peculiar significance in 
showing that this impregnation does 
not appreciably distress the oat crop 
on a light sandy soil well supplied 
with humus. 

In group 1619 the concentration 
of alkali is highest in the surface soil 
(A — .212 per cent), decreasing stead- 


ily in the lower samples (D — .077 
per cent). The growth was very 
sparse and poor, and it was evident 
that the limit of tolerance had been 
passed. 

The samples of group 1918, taken 
from a location in the same field and 
absolutely bare of vegetation, show 
a very heavy impregnation of sodium 
carbonate, the highest concentration, 
.340 per cent, being found in the 
surface soil A, and decreasing with 
depth of sampling to . 1 28 per cent in 
D. 

A feature worthy of note in con- 
nection with these two latter ^oups 
is that the alkali is strongest in the 
surface soil, decreasing steadily and 
more or less uniformly, to the depth of 
sampling, 5 feet. 

Wheat 

Series IV. — Sec. 3, Tp. 5, R. 22, W. 
of 4th Meridian, 
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The samples of this series were col- 
lected in a wheat field three miles 
north of Magrath, Alberta. The area 
was not under irrigation. The yield 
for the field at the date of this visit, 
August 8th, 1917, was estimated at 


IS bushels per acre; in 1916 the 
yield of wheat was stated at 55 bushels 
per acre. The surface soil was a 
brown loam of fairly good quality, 
the subsoil a rather heavy clay. 


WHEAT 


Series IV. Sec. 33, Tp. 5, R. 22, VV. of 4th Meridian. 



Depth 

Growth 

Na2S04 

Mg SC), 

('a S04 

Total 

Soluble 

Saline 

('ontent 

1634 . 

0'-0-()'-5 







0'-5— r-5 

( iootl 

•178 

•087 

•i63 

•440 


l'-.S--3'-() 


•877 

•132 

•447 

1-572 


3'-()--5'-0 


•Q73 

•563 

2-926 

4-640 

16.33 

a 

Poor 

•123 



•180 




•701 

•247 

491 ‘ 

1-480 




•710 

-.309 

•588 

1-680 




• 799 

•062 

•192 

1-060 

1632 

it 

No 

1-741 

•QUO 

•648 

3 • 260 




l-OOl 

•323 

•364 

1 -700 




•701 

•222 

•220 

1 • 164 




•579 

•084 

•192 

•900 


Discussion of Results, —This is a 
case of white alkali, the percentages of 
sodium sulphate being accompanied 
with notable amounts of magnesium 
sulphate. 

In group 1634 good growth “A,” 
representing the first 6 inches is free, 
or practically free, of alkali. “B’’ 
(O'. 5-1' .5) contains a notable though 
not heavy impregnation, the percent- 
age of sodium sulphate slightly ex- 
ceeding, according to most authorities, 
the usual limit of tolerance for the 
vigorous growth of ordinary crops. 
In “C’ and '‘D” the alkali content 
is very large. 

Group 1633, representative of the 
area carrying a meagre and poor 
powth, is of particular interest in 
indicating probably the limit of toler- 
ance for wheat. In the first 6 inches 
sodium sulphate is present in an 
amount that would no doubt cause 
some distre.ss, but would not inhibit 
all growth. But in B., C., and D 
there is a very marked increase in this 
salt, accompanied by magnesium 
sulphate, the totals being .such as to 
entirely p r e v e n t root extension. 


The crop is therefore limited as to its 
foraging ground to the immediate 
surface soil. 

(iroup 1632 contains in A (O' 0-0' 
5) 1.741 per cent sodium sulphate 
and. 900 per cent magnesium sulphi 
ate. This concentration of alkali is 
asbolutely inhibit ive for wheat, and 
indeed renders the soil worthless for 
common crops. The .salts gradually 
decrease in amount to the 5 foot depth 
but in every instance the impregna- 
tion greatly exceeds the limit of 
tolerance. 

Onions 

Series F.—Lot 27-476, Sumrnerland, 
B.C. 

Thi.s series was taken from an 
onion field about 4 miles .southwest 
of Summerland, Okanagan Valley, 
B.C. The area has been under irrig- 
ation for a number of years. The 
surface soil is a dark browm sandy 
loam well supplied with vegetable 
matter, the subsoil a sand mixed 
with silty clay. Samples were col- 
lected August 25th, 1917. 
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ONIONS 


Scries V. 


Lot 27-476, Summcrland, B.C. 


Ciroiip 

Depth 

Growth 

NaCO» 

Total 

Soluble 

Saline 

Content 

U)28. 

O'-O— O'S 

(iood 

•135 

•180 


O'. 5—1' -5 


120 

•160 


I'-S— 3'.0 


•072 

•108 


3'.0— 5'() i 


*053 i 

•108 

1627 . . 

u 

1 

Poor 

•224 

•330 




•120 

•138 




•087 

*096 




•004 

•098 

1626 .... 

u 

No 

•529 

•640 




•424 

•440 




• 135 

•172 




•085 

•120 


The impregnation of this series 
is sodium carbonate, black alkali, 
other salts being present in traces 
only. 

In group, 1628, the best growth, 
the concentration of alkali in the 
first 6 inches amounts to -135 i)er 
cent, which somewhat ex('eeds the 
usually accepted limit of tolerance 
for farm crops in general. It would 
seem, therefore, that onions might 
be classed with those crops which 
are more or less alkali resistant. 

The concentration, as in the other 
groups of the series, diminishes with 
depth of sam[)ling, evidently a char- 
acteristic of areas impregnated with 
black alkali. 

Group 1627, representing the pot)r 
and distressed growth, probably 
marks the extreme limit of toxicity 
wdiich this crop can bear. The 
amount in “A,” *224. per^ ctnit is 

certainly much higher than crops 
in general could endure. In its 
lower members the alkali content 
corresponds very closely to that of 
group) 1628, showing that it is the 


concentration in the immediate sur- 
face soil that is the crucial factor 
in determining growth. 

The f)ercentages of vsodium car- 
bonate of group 1626, are not much 
higher than in 1627, yet they are 
sufficient to inhibit all growth. In 
this series we hcive an illustration 
of the fact that in the case of black * 
• alkali slight differences in the con- 
centration are of very considerable 
significance. With white alkali the 
differences which mark the limit of 
toxicity ar eof much greater inagni-- 
tude. 

It is proposed to continue the.se 
studies for a number of seasons, 
obtaining further evidence as to the 
limits of tolerance for various farm 
crops, and at the same time ascer- 
taining to what extent and in what 
manner the distribution of alkali 
is affected by irrigation with and 
without drainage. The work here 
recorded is to be regarded as merely 
the first step towards the establish- 
ment of standards for Canadian 
conditions. 
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THE DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE 

DUSTING FRUIT TREES FOR INSECTS AND DISEASE 

BY W. SAXBY BLAIR, SUPERINTENDENT, ANNAPOLIS AND CORNWALLIS VALLEYS 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


W E have been conducting ex- 
periments with the fine 
sulphur powder combined 
with dry arsenate of lead, the former 
to control apple scab, the latter 
insects, and comparing it with the 
regular lime-sulphur-arsenate liquid 
spray, which is the one generally 
used for the control of this disease 
and insects. 

The dust spray is applied with a 
power-blowing machine, which throws 
out a cloud of dust. This envelopes 
the whole tree, settling on the leaves 
as a fine dust coating, thus giving the 
necessary protection by preventing 
the germination of apple scab spores, 
and killing any insects which feed 
on the parts dusted. The powder 
is very fine and sticks readily to the 
leaf. There does not appear to lie 
any necessity to apply the dust 
when the foliage is damp. It seems, 
however, that a heavy rain immed- 
iately following an application of 
dust will wash considerably more 
of it off than had it remained on 
the foliage one night, as the atmos- 
pheric night moisture tends to set 
the dust particles into the leaf, and 
the coating gives the necessary pro- 
tection for as long a period as do 
the liquid sprays applied. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that if the dusting is properly done 
there seems no good reason why 
the dusting would not be as effective 
as spraying. Experiments conducted 
at this Station would show this to 
be the case. There may^ however, 
be some conditions not encountered 
during the two years these experi- 
ments have been conducted, which 
would change our views on this 
matter. 

The matter of dusting versus 
spraying, therefore, as a practical or- 
chard operation, resolves itself into 
a question of application; the cost 
of equipment necessary to do a 


thorough job, the cost of materials, 
cost of application, and the skill of 
the operator in doing the work. 

RETAIN POWER-SPRAYING OUTFITS 

We think it would be unwise for 
orchardists generally to do away with 
their power-spraying outfits and 
invest in dusting machines, although 
this may be advisable in some cases. 
The cost of materials will be much 
more per acre, as there is more waste 
in doing a good job with dust than 
with the sprays. The extra cost 
of materials will be offset by the 
lessened cost of application of the 
dust, which can bo applied very much 
more rapidly, in fact as fast as a team 
can walk between the trees. The 
skill of the operator is a big factor, 
and good judgment, and rapid hand- 
ling of the blowing tube, are necessary 
if a good distribution of the dust is to 
be made. There is not the wet 
foliage to guide one, as is the case 
when spraying, as the orchard is 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, and 
portions of the air may contain many 
times the number of dust particles 
that other portions do. 

Difficulty is always experienced in 
gelling a thorough job done at the 
top of tall trees with the liquid sprays. 
It has been noticed that such trees 
dusted have in general a better 
control of scab at the top than do the 
sprayed trees. This, however, is a 
matter for the operator to correct, 
because tall trees can be sprayed so 
that scab is controlled as well at th(g 
top as at the bottom of the tree. 

It has been said that foliage injury, 
which is quite common on all sprayed 
trees, will not occur on dusted trees. 
This is not the case, as foliage injury 
may result from a dust application. 
It is not so likely to happen, however, 
and, generally speaking, there is less 
foliage injury where the trees are 
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dusted. The injury results from the 
arsenic in the dust, and the amount 
is evidently determined by the per- 
centage of arsenic in the dust, and 
the period during which the foliage 
may be moist following the appli- 
cation. 

Time is a big factor during the 
rush of orchard and farm spring 
work, and even were the results such 
that perfect control of apple scab 
is not possible as WTth the spray, 
it may yet be more profitable to dust, 
owing to being able to give time to 


other necessary work. It is pretty 
nearly a personal question with the 
grower as to whether he can dust more 
profitably than spray. Certainly, 
though, dusting so far has in our 
tests, covering two years, given a 
satisfactory scab control. 

TESTS IN 1918 

Tests conducted at this Station, in 
a mature orchard of Gravenstein 
apple, during the season 1918, gave 
results as tabulated below : 



Per cent scab 

Per 

cent 

insect 

injury 

Bad 

Medium! 

Slight 

Total 

Lime Sulphur . . . 

07 

0 ! 

96 

1.03 

.5 

Dust . . 

1 

4 

6 6 

7 01 

8 

Check 

3 4 

6 2 

53 1 

62 7 

2.0 


No injury A\as appar(?nt on any of the trees. 


The amount of material used, of material and labour was as 
time required to apply it, and cost follows: — 


Material 


Dust Spray 


Amount usofl per tree one application 2 86 lb 

“ four ai)plicationa 1 1 44 

“ acre of 40 trees one application 114 4 “ 

“ 40 trees four applications 457 6 ‘‘ 


6 82 gals. 
27 28 ‘‘ 

272 8 “ 

1091.2 ‘‘ 


Time 


Time required per tree one application 81 min 

“ four applications .^ 24 “ 

“ acres of 40 trees one application 32 40 “ 

“ 40 trees four applications 2 hrs. 9 6“ 


5 min 
20 “ 
3 hrs. 20 “ 

13 “ 20 “ 


Cost of Material 


Cost of material i>er tree one application 

“ “ four applications 

“ acre of 40 trees one application 

. “ “ of 40 trees four applications. . . 


$ 0 3003 $ 0 0716 

1 20 0 2864 

12 01 2 86 

48.04 11.44 


Cost of Application 


Cost of application per acre of 40 trees one application $ 0.486 

“ 40 trees four applications 1 94 


$ 3 00 

12 00 


52442—2 ^ 
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It will be seen that the four appli- 
cations per acre of 40 trees cost as 
follows: — 

Dust Spiay 

Cost of material $48 Q4 $11 44 

Cost of application 1 94 12 00 

$49 98 $23 44 


From the above it will be seen that 
the cost per acre was $26.55 more 
where the trees w^re dusted than 
where sprayed. 

The lime sulphur used was made 
by diluting iy 2 gallons of the com- 
mercial concentrated lime sulphur 
to make 100 gallons, and to this was 
added 2^ pounds of arsenate of 


lime to 100 gallons, costing $1.05 
per 100 gallons, or 1.05 cents per 
gallon. The lime sulphur concen- 
trate cost 20 cents per gallon and 
the arsenate of lime 22 cents per 
pound. The dust was that made 
by the Niagara Spray Company con- 
tained 90 per cent fine sulphur and 
10 per cent poison, costing $10.50 
per hundred pounds or lOJ^c. per 
pound. The time of team and one 
man were charged at the rate of 60 
cents per hour, and one man at 30 
cents per hour, or a cost of 90 cents 
per hour for team and labour. The 
trees were sprayed and dusted on 
May 20th, June 5th, June 20th, and 
July 6th. 


THE HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 

LIVE STOCK IMPORTATION RESUMED. 


T he prohibition placed on the 
importation of cattle and 
other ruminants into Canada 
from the United Kingdom as the 
result of an outbreak of Foot-and- 
Mouth disease, announced in the 
November number of The Agricul- 
ural Gazette, has been removed. 


No further outbreaks of the disease 
having been reported in the United 
Kingdom since the 9th of October, 
importations of cattle, sheep, and 
other ruminants and swine, may be 
resumed on and after the first of 
January, 1919. 


PROSECUTION FOR VIOLATING QUARANTINE ORDER 


A rancher in Alberta has been 
prosecuted and fined the sum 
of $100 and costs for removing 
cattle from quarantined premises in 
the Big Valley district. The cattle 
owned by this man were quarantined 
for mange, with directions to be 


treated under the supervision of an 
officer of the Health of Animals 
Branch. The rancher in question 
failed to treat his animals, and also 
permitted them to run at large and 
come in contact with other cattle. 



THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 

THE HISTORY OF THE CODLING MOTH IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY R. C. TREHERNE, DOMINION ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, VERNON, B.C. 


I N presenting the history of the 
Codling Moth in the Province 
of British Columbia, I do so 
with a feeling of obligation to Thomas 
C'unningham, former Provincial 
Inspector of Fruit Pests, and his 
assistant, W. H. Lyne; to R, M. 
Winslow, former Provincial Horti- 
culturist and his successor M. S. 
Middleton and to their field staffs 
of district horticulturists, who luive 
allowed me access to unpublished 
records and who have given me verbal 
information respecting the various 
outbreaks in the years gone by. 

The Dominion Entomological 
Branch has only been actively asso- 
ciated with the Codling Moth situa- 
tion in the Province of British 
("olumbia since 1916. During 1916, 
1917 and 1918, life-historv investiga- 
tions have been conducted by the 
Dominion officer and advice has 
been given to the Provincial horti- 
cultural field officers, during these 
years, in order to enable the eradica- 
tion and control measures that were 
instituted, to be carried on to the 
best advantage. 1 take credit only 
ill having conducted the life-history 
investigations and in compiling the 
record vsubmitted herewith. The 
field work against this destructive 
insect, at all times, has been strictly 
in the hands of the Provincial officers 
to whom all credit is due for the posi- 
tion British Columbia is in to-day in 
regard to relative freedom from 
Codling Moth infestation. 

The history of the Codling Moth 
in British Columbia may be viewed 
from two separate standpoints: To 
students of entomology the record 
will disclose interesting results of 
eradication methods against incipient 
and prolonged outbreaks; to the 
fruitgrowers of the province the 
record will show what work has been 
accomplished on their behalf and 
52442— 2^^ 


the danger that lies ahead from 
present infestations. 

By way of introduction it will only 
be necessary to review the status of 
the fruitgrowing industry of British 
Columbia. In 1890, the census 
showed 6,000 cicres of fruit; in 1900, 

8.000 acres; in 1910 the census 
showed 33,606 acres; in 1913, 38,196 
acres; to-day there are approx mately 

40.000 acres of fruit which are largely 
composed of apples. The apple crop 
of 1917 was 2,959 carloads with 
approximately the same for 1918. 

THE VARIOUS OUTBREAKS 

1. The Victoria Outbreak — The 
Codling Moth was first recorded in 
British Columbia in the vicinity of 
Victoria. I'he actual year in which 
larsTe were first discovered is in 
doubt, but it occurred at some time 
iK'tween 1900 and 1905. The close 
resemblance of the larv’a of the 
Codling Moth to the larva of the 
I^esser Aj^ple Worm {Laspeyresia 
prunivora) and the similarity of 
attack, clouded the issue at this time, 
coupled with a certain hesitancy on 
the part of Government officials to 
acknowledge its presence. The intro- 
duction of the moth on this occasion 
was belie\T}d to have been caused 
by the introduction of infested pears 
from California. This belief is sup- 
ported by the fact that the first 
determined larvae were found in 
orchards adjoining a picnic ground 
and by the fact that infested Cali- 
fornian pears were being received 
at that time on the market of Victoria. 
In 1906 and 1907 no remedial 
measures were undertaken but in the 
latter year the moth held increased to 
such an extent that remedial measures 
had to be undertaken. In 1908, 
164 orchards were found to be infested 
and 3,140 sacks of infested fruit w^ere 
19 
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destroyed. Compensation was allow- 
ed certain growers in the locality 
inasmuch as some fruit was destroyed 
which apparently was not infested. 
In certain orchards the infestation 
was as high as 40 per cent. It may 
be remarked that the seasons of 1907 
and 1908 were usually warm both 
in spring and summer. 

In 1909, following a careful in- 
spection of the trees in the infested 
area, 7,610 larvae were captured. 
In 1910, the first gasoline power 
spraying machines used in the pro- 


in 1915. In 1916, 1917 and 1918 
no work under Government control 
took place. 

It is believed that the Codling 
Moth still exists in the Victoria 
district, but the possibility of it 
becoming a serious orchard pest is 
not considered very great unless the 
district is again visited by a series 
of abnormally warm seasons. 

2. The Kamloops Outbreak - 
were discovered in the summer of 
1905 within the city limits of Kam- 
loops, but there is little doubt that 
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vince, were operated in the Victoria 
Codling Moth cirea, a total of 12,931 
trees being treated this year. In 
addition, 4,162 trees were sprayed 
by hand machines. 

In 1911, inspection work during 
the year, revealed the presence of 
7,000 larvie, 77 orchards being invol- 
ved. In 1912, 1,350 larva' were 

taken in 50 orchards. In 1913, 432 
larvtu were taken, and in 1914, 239 
larva' from 9 different properties. 
In 1914, an increase in the area of 
infestation took place, resulting in 
291 larva? being taken in 21 orchards 


the infestation was present for some 
years previous. As in the case of the 
Victoria report the identity of the 
Codling Moth was confused with 
the Lesser x‘\pple Worm. The intro- 
duction was believed to have been 
made through the medium of apples 
imported from Ontario. This out- 
break proved an exceedingly difficult 
one to handle owing to its being 
located in city lots involving many 
separate owners, and on rented land. 
The summer of 1906 was, therefore, 
practically spent in demonstrating, 
pruning and spraying, and deter- 
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mining the limits of the outbreak. 
In 1907, the wsame work continued, 
2,296 trees being sprayed. In 1908. 
the infestation was reported as 1 per 
cent and confined strictly within the 
city limits. In 1909, spraying and 
inspection continued. In 1910, evi- 
dently owing to the difficulty of 
dealing with the outbreak which 
apparently had been reduced to very 
small limits, the entire crop of apples 
was picked green upon the trees in 
July iind August and destroyed. Re- 
muneration was allowed to cover 
individual losses in apples. In 1911 
and 1912 no larvie were found. In 
1913, however, an examination in late 
summer revealed the presence of a 
few larv^a^ and some empty cocoons. 
In 1914, therefore, the campaign 
again continued with a single power 
outfit at work, and a later inspection 
resulted in 12 larv^ic being found. In 
1915, in order to deal with a very 
tantalizing situation pressure was 
brought to bear which resulted in 
many worthless trees being cut down 
and the remaindcT severely pruned. 
Two sprayings, with hand and fruit 
inspections followed in an effort to 
cause complete eradication. The 
Government efiorts wctc evidently 
successful because no lame have 
been taken in 1916, 1917 oi 1918. 

3. The Kaslo Outbreak 'Fhe moth 
was bred from apples grown at Kask^ 
in 1905. According to the reports 
of Dr. J. Flelch(T, former Dominion 
Entomologist, this reconl was the 
first of its kind for the province, but 
in the light of later information there 
is no doubt that the outbreaks at 
Victoria and Kamloops preceded it. 
In 1906, moths were again bred from 
local grown apples and remedial 
measures instituted. These measures 
w'ere either so succevssful, or the moth 
found conditions unsuitable to its 
growth and development, that no 
further reports of infestation have 
been received. 

4. The Armstrong Outbreak — Early 
in the summer of 1912, twenty larva' 
were taken in apples at Armstrong. 
Immediate inspection was under- 


taken, resulting in 20 trees being 
found infested. The introduction 
occurred presumably through the 
medium of packing cases from vsome 
Oregon nurser>^ The entire crop on 
these 20 trees was bought in bulk, 
green upon the trees, placed in sacks 
and boiled. 

This method should have been 
sufficient but in order to obviate 
any possibility of further outbreak 
the area was thoroughly sprayed in 
1913 and an inspection of fruit 
followed. No larvae were taken in 
1913 or in any succeeding year. 

5. The Rutland Outbreak — ^About 
100 larvae were taken m fmit at 
Rutland in 1912. Imn^d&^te in- 
spection resulted in an area one mile 
square being found infested. Strict 
quarantine methods were instituted 
and all fruit handled under Govern- 
ment guidance. In 1913, two power 
spray outfits were placed at work, 
and inspection of band and fruit 
followed, resulting in no larva* being 
taken this year or in any year 
succeeding. There was apparently 
no doubt but that this outbreak 
originated from infested fruit in 
settlers' effects from Ontario, the 
empty cocoons being found. 

6. The First Kelowna Outbreak — 
On August 19, 1913, an infestation 
covering 5,000 trees was discovered 
wathin the city limits of Kelowna. 
The campaign in this year resulted 
in from 75-100 larv^ie being taken. 
The moth was probably introduced 
through the medium of infested 
railway cars. In 1914, three thor- 
ough sprayings wwe given the in- 
fested area wdth four power machines 
in operation. At the close of the 
year, 12 larvcC had been captured. 
In 1915, under similar quarantine 
measures, 3 larvae were taken. In 
1916, following the same procedure 
as in the two previous years, only 
one suspicious example of infested 
fruit was reported, the cause of the 
injury not being discovered. In 1917 
and 1918 no further sign of the moth 
was revealed. 
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7. The Second Kelotvna Outbreak — 
A second outbreak, of a separate 
origin to the first, but probably from 
a similar source, occurred in Kelowna 
in 1915, The trees involved were 
sprayed, banded and inspected and 
only 14 larvae were taken this year. 
No further report of the presence of 
larvae was received in 1916, 1917, or 
1918, 

8. The Okanagan Landing Outbreak 
— In September, 1915, larvae were 
noticed in some fruit in orchards at 
Okanagan Landing. Close inspec- 
tion revealed the fact that five pro- 
perties were involved, covering ap- 
proximately 80 acres, and 5,000 
larvae were collected. No actual accu- 
rate larval counts were made, hence 
this figure is approximate. There was 
little doubt that the infestation had 
become established a few years pre- 
vious, and had started from larvae 
swept from railway cars at the 
Landing. 

In 1916, quarantine measures were 
adopted. No actual larval record 
was kept in this year, but the belief 
of the inspectors was that fully 3,000 
apples were condemned as wormy.’' 
In 1917, the regular quarantine and 
eradication methods with eight band 
inspections were again adopted re- 
sulting in 550 worms being taken by 
the end of the year. In 1918, owing 
to the difficulties of properly handling 
the outbreak, the entire crop of 35 
acres was bought and pulled off the 
trees during June, July and August. 
Band and fruit inspections followed 
resulting in 112 larvoi being taken. 
The last larva was found m the 
middle of August, no more being 
taken in two later tree-to-tree band 
inspections. Unfortunately, however, 
the flight of second generation moths 
in August caused a re-infestation in 
orchards in the vicinity which, either 
had never before been infested, or 
which had been declared free from 
infestation for two years. These 
orchards, now infested, are located 
at least half a mile from any orchard 
attacked in the spring. At the 
close of the 1918 season in the entire 


Okanagan Landing district 369 larvae 
have been taken over an area of 
about 109 acres, 

9. The Westbank Outbreak — In Au- 
gust, 1915, a severe infestation was 
discovered at Westbank involving 
24 different properties. Autumn in- 
spection of fruit resulted in approxi- 
mately 5,000 apples, doubtless at- 
tacked by the larvae, being destroyed. 
There is little question that a fair 
proportion of these apples were, 
in reality, attacked by the Lesser 
Apple Worm. As in the case of the 
Okanagan Landing outbreak of this 
year, the lateness of the season and 
the need for rapki work precluded any 
opportunity of making exact larval 
counts. In 1916, the usual spray 
applications followxKl by band and 
fruit inspections, yielded in the neigh- 
bourhood of 500 worms. In 1917, 
following the same procedure, about 
50 larvie w^ere collected and in this 
year, 1918, until the close of the year, 
after similar operations to 1916 and 
1917, only 6 Iarva‘ and 2 empty co- 
coons w^ere taken. The last larvie 
were taken on September 6th, and 
nothing in tw'o later band inspections. 
The remarkable feature of this out- 
break lies in the fact that the few 
larvtc taken in 1917 and 1918 wttc 
captured in fairly w^idely separated 
areas, covering an area nearly ecpial 
to the original sphere of infestation. 
In this outbreak approximately 200 
acres w^ere involved. In 1906, 7,788 
trees W'^ere 1)anded, and 8,000 in 1917. 
These bands were inspected 5 times 
between July and October. 

It may be remarked that some 
larvse, approximately 100, were dis- 
covered at Gellally’s in 1916, fully 
one mile from the nearest infested 
orchards at Westbank. Whether this 
infestation was due to the flight of 
moths, or to careless handling of 
fruit boxes, it is impossible to say, the 
former method of dispersal being 
considered feasible under the con- 
ditions attending the outbreak. 

10. The Eburne Outbreak— lar- 
vae and twenty attacked but abandon- 
ed apples were found at Eburne in 
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1915. Examination of the area, in 

1916, revealed no further sign of 
infestation, though no remedial mea- 
sures were definitely undertaken in 
this year. The prevailing tempera- 
tures and high humidity of the 
locality doubtless reacted against the 
successful propagation of the moth. 

11. Two or three larva' were re- 
ported from Kaleden in 1916. It is 
possible that confusion has arisen 
in this case with the larva of the 
Lesser Apple Worm, for no further 
sign of the Codling Moth has since 
occurred. 

12. The Vernon Outbreak — During 
the winter of 1917-1918 a rumour 
was received that Codling Moth larvae 
had been received in the packing 
houses from Vernon orchards during 
the 1917 apple packing season. Care- 
ful inspection during March, 1918, 
revealed the presence of 4 larvai 
in the bark of some old apple trees 
in the City of Vernon. In June, all 
the developing fruit on 41 old trees 
in the vicinity was removed, and on 
9 small trees, left to act as traps, the 
fruit was pi('ked during the first 
week of September. Altogether dur- 
ing the year, (1918) 17 forms of 
Codling Moth were taken in Vernon. 

13. The Walhachin Outbreak — Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1916, larvie were 
found in orchards at Walhachin. An 
area covering 60 acres was found 
liable to be infested. Spraying, band 
and fruit inspection work was under- 
taken during 1917 and 1918, In 1917, 
about 100 larva' were taken; in 1918 
no sign of lar\"a; was indicated, follow- 
ing four band inspections and the 
examination of the fruit output. 

thp: present situation 

At the close of the year 1918, 
Codling Moth larva' in limited but 
unknown quantities are believed to 
exist in the city of Vernon, and in 
the orchards in the vicinity of Okana- 
gan Landing, covering an area of 
109 acres and involving 200 addi- 
tional acres in the vicinity. The 
Walhachin and Westbank outbreaks 


are apparently in a most healthy 
condition. To be optimistic it might 
be said that the orchards at the last 
two points may be considered free 
from infestation. For safety’s sake, 
however, it is well to be guarded for 
the reason that precautionary mea- 
sures are doubtless still needed. At 
Victoria, the moth is still believed to 
exist, but unless an unusal series of 
seasons approach, this outbreak is 
not viewed with great alarm. Kam- 
loops, Kaslo, Armstrong, Rutland, 
Kelowna, Eburnc and Kaleden are 
all supposed to be free from infesta- 
tion, having been clear for from 2 to 
12 years. 

In order to express the history of 
the Codling Moth in another way, 
it may be said that since 1905, at 
least 12 and probably 13 distinct 
outbreaks have occurred in the pro- 
vince, at widely separated points. 
A marked increase in the numbers 
of outbreaks occurred after the year 
1912, coincident with a noted rise 
in the^ fruit yielding capacity of 
British Columbia orchards. Alto- 
gether, since 1908 at least 40,000 
Codling Moth larva' have been 
collected and destroyed by hand 
labour, and at least 50,000 apple 
trees have, in this time, been under 
careful surveillance and inspection. 
In the year 1912, approximately 470 
larva' were taki'ii in the province; 
in 1913, 542 larvie; in 1914, 263 
larvae; in 1915, 10,330 larva:?; in 1916, 
3,553 larvae; in 1917, 625 larva?, and 
in 1918, 394 larvje. 

In the year 1912, operations, tend- 
ing towards the eradication of the 
Codling Moth were being carried 
on at 4 localities; in 1913, at 5 loca- 
lities; in 1914 at 3 localities; in 1915 
at 7 localities; in 1916 at 7 localities; 
in 1917 at 3 localities; in 1918 at 3 
localities. 

GENERAL ORCHARD OPERATIONS IN 
INFESTED AREAS 

The following operations are under- 
taken wherever an outbreak is 
reported : 
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(1) All trees are banded. 

(2) Periodical inspections are given 
the bands and main tree trunks: 

(a) \n May, for overwintering 
larvae. 

(h) In early July, for first gene- 
ration of full grown larvae. 

(c) In late July. 

(d) In mid- August (optional, 
according to seasonal devel- 
opment). 

(e) \n September for second 
generation larv^ae. 

(f ) In October. 

(3) Windfalls from July onwards 
are disposed of by boiling and 
burying. 

(4) Two or three sp)ray applica- 
tions commencing with the calyx 
spray are given. 

(5) All root sucker growth is re- 
moved from the trees. 

(6) All loose bark and dead wood 
is removed. 

In certain circumstances with close- 
ly confined infested areas, where 
labour difficulties arise, or spraying 
operations are not feawsible, resource 
is had to the direct removal of the 
fruit by hand immediately after 
blossoming. This usually agrees with 
the period of year in a fruit grown 
district when labour is more available. 

FRUIT DISPOSAL IN INFESTED AREA 

The following procedure is adopted : 

(1) An order for the formation 
of a Codling Moth quarantine 
area is passed under the authority 


of the Agricultural Associations 
Act. 

(2) All tree fruit is inspected 
before shipment. 

(3) Inspectors are notified when 
shipments are intended. 

(4) All fruit is packed in a packing 
houvse in the infested area, no 
fruit being allowed to be handled 
in a house through which fruit 
from a non-infested area is 
passed. 

(5) All orchard boxes used in 
quarantined areas must remain 
in such areas unless passed by 
an inspector. 

(6) All fruit in infested areas is 
loaded into railway cars by the 
most direct route and no such 
fruit is allowed to be sold in the 
province or for export from 
Canada. 

(7) Loose or unpacked fruit must 
not be moved from a quarantined 
area without permission from 
an inspector, and no fruit must 
be stored in cellars or houses 
without proper inspection. 

(8) Cull fruits must be at once 
made into cider, apple sauce, or 
lie destroyed. 

(9) Railway companies are request ■ 
ed to dispose of the sweepings 
from fruit cars before loading by 
burning. 

(10) Refrigerator cars are inspect- 
ed at as few points as possible, 
and infested cars are kept closed, 
iced as soon as possible, loaded 
locally, or arc rejected. 



THE LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

PROGRESSIVE ACTIVITIES 


L ive stock and Live Stock pro- 
ducts are, and will be, in 
^reat demand. Any doubts 
that have arisen may be dispelled 
by careful study of normal and, in 
addition, the requirements from 
America due to war losses. 

The Canadian product must in 
the near future be firmly established 
in the British market; competition 
from other countries can be met 
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succcvssfully by quality in the product 
only. The demand for quality will 
become more insistent as the supply 
comes nearer to meeting the require- 
ments. 

The rearing of suitable animals 
by every farmer according to oppor- 
tunity is one problem, the proper 
and efficient marketing of the live 
stock products in an equally difficult 
and important matter. 

Steps have already been taken to 
inform the public of the situation, 
to ensure a higher (luality by the 


elimination of the scrub sire, and 
to secure proper representation in 
Great Britain, in order that Canadian 
Live Stock interests will be carefully 
guarded and energetically kept to 
the fore. 

ASSTSTANCK TO ( ATTI.K HREEDINO 

Pure-bred bulls are loaned to 
organized societies in newly settled 
districts and backward sections in 
some of the older provinces where 
farmers are unable to purchase pure- 
bred sires for themselves. Up to 
date, 2,104 farmers have been sup- 
plied. 

CARLOT AND FREE FREIOIIT POLICIES 

The reasonable tiTnelling expenses 
have been paid for any farmer, or 
authorized agent, of a number of 
fanners in any section of C'anada who 
purchased one or more carloads of 
breeding stock in any part of the 
countr>’, or of feeding and stocker 
cattle at stockyards in Western 
Canada, jirovided such slock was 
not purchased for speculative pur- 
poses. 

To further protect breeding females 
under the free freight j)olicy, the 
Live Stock Branch assumes 75^, 'r nnd 
the railways 25 % of the ordinary 
freight charges on shi[)ments of useful 
heifers, young ewes, and young sows 
offered for sale on the open markets 
at central stockyards, to country 
points, provided the stock was not 
purchased for speculative jiurposes. 

Up to November 30, 1918, 03,021 
head have been shipped under these 
policies. 

Feed was scarce in many western 
districts during the past season. 
Freights were assumed to encourage 
transfer. 
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RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 

Sixteen men are constantly em- 
ployed making regular tests for 
breeders of pure-bred animals. This 
activity is a means only whereby the 
high producing cow can be properly 
recognized and authentic records kept 
as a guide regarding their progeny. 

POULTRY 

The standardization of eggs, the 
co-operative collection and market- 
ing intelligence re markets and the 
stock improvement activities, have 
been prOvSecuted so vigorously that 
a strong foundation has been laid 
upon which we can build for the 
future with every expectation of 
success. 

Co-operative marketing develoi)ed 
in many parts reaching its highest 
state in Prince Edward Island, and, 
coupled with this movement, came 
a demand for intelligence re markets. 
An intelligence system was devised, 
and a report is compiled and mailed 
once every week. Improvejnent of 
flocks followed in the wake due to 
poor quality of eggs and poultry 
receiv'cd from many circles, for which 
undersized and mongrel birds were 
accountable. Inspection and flock 
culling w^as instituted, and the avenue 
for development opened is very large, 
and one which, if properly followed, 
U[), will quickly regenerate the poultry 
of Canada. 

Standardization of eggs as now' 
administered under the 'iave Stock 
and Live Stock Products Act'* affects 
the entire Canadian Poultry industry, 
either directly or indirectly. In- 
spection of interprovincial and export 
trade will indirectly affect the local 
markc'ts. This movement has esta- 
blished the superiority of Canadian 
eggs over ungraded products of com- 
petitors in the British markets, and 
eilso in our own cities. Quality is 
the paramount issue. 

horsp: breeding 

Assistance is now offered to clubs 
organized for the purpose of improve- 


ment in the horses of any particular 
district; this movement was com- 
menced in 1915, and now there are 
approximately 200 clubs with a very 
bright outlook for 1919. Actual 
results must be obtained before 
assistance is granted ; co-operative 
enterprise is encouraged. 

The loaning of stallions will be 
continued in outlying and needy 
districts where no pure-breds are 
standing for service. 

SHEEP AND SWTNE 

The sheep industry has })y war 
conditions been emphasized, and is 
now under serious consideration by 
many would-be sheepmen. The edu- 
cational campaigns of this Division 
have been to the point, and no man 
who is only beginning need be without 
proper assistance. The grading of 
wool, placing or bonusing rams, 
community breeding, dipping and 
shearing, and the co-operative mar- 
keting of lambs have l>een under- 
taken. The plficing of rams of some 
single breed is encouraging commu- 
nity breeding, and will undoul)tedly 
lead to greater co-operative enter- 
prise later. Community dipjjing and 
.shearing are now^ definite enterprises 
supported by the Branch. 

Over 4, (KK), ()()() pounds of C’ana- 
ilian wool w^as graded in 1918. This 
wcK)l was sold on a cjuality basis and 
the producers were paid according 
to grade. 

Sections w here pure-bred rams are 
really required have been assisted 
through the formation of societies. 

Pure-bred boars are placed wdth 
farmers under similar conditions. 

FEEDS 

The supply and distribution of 
concentrated foodstuffs was very 
vseriously affected by war conditions; 
regularly the trade handled these 
commodities, but the uncertainty of 
.supply and delivery caused consider- 
able apprehension in the country; 
consequently, to meet the emergency 
a feed division was formed. 
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Since January 1, 1918, the following has been purchased and sold: 


Purchases, 


Screenings 7,918 tons — 110 bush. 

Corn 341,020 bush. 

Oilcake (slab) 10,000 tons. 

Oilcake (meal) 2,613 55 tons. 

Bran.. 1,978 5 tons. 

Middlings 450 tons. 


MARKETS BRANCH 

Cireater knowledge on the part of 
the producer re marketing has become 
a necessity. Few farmers only are 
able to visit the large Hv'e stock 
markets. Men are placed upon the 
large markets to study conditions, 
to report upon the stock passing 
through, to keep in touch with 
drovers, commission men, packers, 
railway officials, and any others who 
touch the live stock interests. Undt*r 
the Live Stock Products Act stock 
yards are governed by regulation, 
and it is the desire that every accom- 
modation be given the people to 
market intelligently and satisfac- 
torily. 

The class of stock reaching any 
market is indicative of the develop- 
ment of the industry in any locality; 
thus the market becomes an unmis- 
takable indicator and one which w’ill 
readily register improvement. 

Yearly the markets are In^coming 
more valuable for the transfer of 
Stockers and feeders from districts 
short of feed to sections with vsuffi- 
cient; the farmer ('an more easily 
secure car-lots in this way than by 
driving over the country. The 
Branch acts as a medium in such 
cases. 

Weekly a markets rei)ort is 
published showing the receipts, 
grading, and prices at the principal 
centres; this matc^rial is made use 
of by the agricultural press an(i many 
others. 

Particular attention is given to 
shipments' coming from co-operative 
organizations. 

EXHIBITS 

Educational advertising by various 


^aks, 

6,716 tons — 260 lbs. 

235,016 bush.— 341 lbs. 

7,399 tons— 630 lb. 

2,413 tons — 50 lb. 

1,978.5 tons. 

450 tons. 

means is a necessity, and it may be 
done through the press, by bulletins, 
by moving pictures, or by exhibits 
at exhibitions wffiich are permanent 
organizations. Through the latter 
millions of people may l>e reached and 
attracted; the impressions made by 
a carefully prepared exhibit denom- 
strating certain principles will not be 
quickly forgotten. The Branch has 
a very competent staff wdio are able 
to properiy ^^rejpare exhibits with 
the idea of leaving definite impres- 
4r»ioi>s. This work is very important, 
and is carried on under the direct 
su{KT\isi()n of those immediately in 
('harge of the work in the Branch, 
and must reach all the people possible 
through the medium of the fall exhi- 
bitions. 


SPIiClAL CAMPAKiNS 

Conferences to which the Provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture and 
the Live Stock Interests sent repre- 
sentatives w^ere called to devise ways 
and means to meet the demands from 
Europe during the w^ar. Pcjultry and 
hog-raising were particularly featured. 
The Branch prepared to assist, and 
did assist, wherever possible in the 
manner decided as a result of the 
conferences. 

The w'ar has been won. New" 
problems are now" upon us. The 
securing and holding of high class 
markets for our pnxluct.s must be 
undertaken immediately; this is a 
national question, but one which can 
be solved successfully by the hearty 
co-operatiem, in so far as jKissible, 
of every individual interested in the 
w^elfare of the country at large and 
in live stock particularly. 



THE SEED BRANCH 

SEED OATS FOR THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


T O ensure an adequate supply 
of seed oats for the Prairie 
Provinces for the spring of 
1919, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Agriculture, the following 
Order in Council was passed under 
date of Nov. 28, 1918:— 

Whereas the Order in Council dated the 
2nd day of November, 1918 (P.C. No. 2674), 
has become inoperative by reason of the fact 
that the Board of (kain Supervisors has 
rescinded its Order No. 84 of dale the 10th 
October, 1918; 

And whereas it is essential to ensure an 
adequate supply tof seed oats for the Prairie 
Provinces for tl li W^ )ring of 1919: 

Therefore, lIJiHExcellcncy the (Governor 
Cioneral in CouhihI, ^on the recommendation 
of the Minister ,dLAgriculturc, is pleased to 
authorize and oroi hereby authorize the 
Dominion (iovernment Seed Purchasing 
Commission to requisition oats on the follow- 
ing conditions: — 

1. The said Commission will accept oatj> 
suitable for seed at the Canadian (iovern- 
nient terminal elevators at Mousejaw, Saska- 
toon, and ('algary, and shipiicd from any 
point west of Winnijx'g. 

2. The said C'ommission will pay for oats 
for milling and for seed and accept it as such 
at the above-named points at the following 
prices, basis Fort William freights and Winni- 
fK‘g Crain Exchange prices for the day:™- 

For Manitoba oats: — 

Commercial grades, no premium; 

No. 2 seed, 3 cents per bushel premium; 
No. 1 seed, 7 cents p(’r bushel premium. 


For Saskatchewan oats:— 

Commercial grades, 3 cents per bushel 
premium; 

No. 2 seed, 6 cents pet bushel premium; 

No. 1 seed, 10 cents per bushel premium. 

For Alberta oats: — 

Commercial grades, 8 cents per budtel 
premium; 

No. 2 seed, 11 cents i>cr bushel premium; 

No. 1 seed, 15 cents per bushel premium; 
provided always that the said (Commission 
shall not be under obligation to accept 
delivery of any oats which are inferior to 
No. 2 seed and contain more than 100 wnld 
oats to the pound. 

3. The said Commission is authorized to 
send seed inspectors into any elevator, ware- 
house, or mill in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, for the purpose 
of examining oats held in or at such elevator, 
warehouse, or mill that may be suitable for 
seed or milling; if the inspectors find in or at 
any such elevator, warehouse, or mill or in 
cars on tra(‘k or in cars loaded over loading 
platforms any oats suitable for seed or milling 
such oats become thereby the property of the 
Dtmiinion Government Seed Purchasing 
Commission, and such oats are subject to 
immediate shipment to the order of the 
Dominion (iovcTnment Seed Purchasing 
C'ommission when cars are obtained. For 
such oats the said C'omniis.sion will pay in 
accordance with the values named in clause 
two hereof, including the premiums named 
for the respective (pjalities of oats in each of 
the three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch(‘- 
wan, and All:)crta, the price to be determineil 
on date of inspection. 


It is well known that fruit crops deplete the land much more than annual crops of grain. 
Professor I. P. Roberts estimates that five bushels of apples remove about eleven poundvS of 
nitrogen, one pound of phosphoiic acid, and sixteen pounds of potash, and that the leaves of 
a tree large enough to produce the apples would contain ten pounds of nitrogen, three pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and ten pounds of potash, making a total depiction of the soil by the tree 
in fruit and leaves in one year, twenty-one pounds of nitrogen, three pounds of phosphoric 
acid, tnd twenty-six pounds of potash. 
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PART II 


Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


THE REST ROOM 


In the march of progress for better agriculture, rural women are seening more of the 
comforts and conveniences that should he theirs. Men have never lacked meeting places 
on their visits to town, but women have had to do their shopping, and transact any other 
business they might have, and return home, almost without pause. The rest rcom has 
supplied the long-experienced deficiency. Here it is possible for women, olten burdened 
with the attention of a<Tompanying children, to find ease and attention. It will be wen by 
the following articles, (ontributed from different sections of C'anada, that the movement 
tf> provide this accommodation has made raf)id progress in the last five or six years, and 
continually growing* 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY MISS HAZEL .MCCAIN, SUPERVISOR OF WOMEN’S INSflTUrEs 


R est rooms have not been esta- 
blished in connect i(»n with the 
Women’s Institutes in this pro- 
vince. I shall endeavour to d(‘scribe 
the sort of rest room that would 
serve the purpose for women who 
come into town to do business. 

The rest room should be in the .same 
building as the officers of the local 
Institute or in one close at hand. 
This arrangement would permit some 
one of the staff to have a general 
supervision of the room. The equip- 
ment should be simple, substantial, 
and chosen wdth good tUvSte, ke^eping 
in mind the purpose for which it is 
intended. A sufficient number of 
comfortable chairs with a couple of 
large library tables and book cases 
should be provided. Magazines and 
books, with a few good pictures, 
would assist in making the room a 


real rest room. If possible the floors 
should be hard wood, wdth a few^ good 
rugs, or, if of soft wood, they should 
be covered wdth linoleum or rubber 
matting. 

The rest room may be a gift out- 
right by the women’s institute for 
the benefit of its members, or it 
might be better for the organization 
as such to furnish part of the support, 
leaving the guests an opportunity of 
supplying their share. If this latter 
plan were adopted, the organization 
might pay the first cost of the room 
and its equipment, wffiile the guests 
WTHild pay the necessary subscrip- 
tion fee for its upkeep, wdiich would 
include light, heat, literature, and 
janitor service. If such a room were 
sufficiently patronized a cafeteria 
established in connection with it 
would probably prove advantageous. 


ONTARIO 

BY MRS JAMES LAURIE, SEC. THEDFORD WOMEN’S INSTITUTE. 

T HEDFORD Rest Room was It is furnished with couches, 
opened March, 1913, by the rocking chairs, organ, table, etc.. 
Women’s Institute. This and always supplied with good liter- 
room, wffiich is 20' X 30', has a alure, writing material, and such 
lavatory 12' x 8' in connection, like. 

also a woodshed^ and storeroom. It is opened to the public every 
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Saturday, when some of the members 
of the Women’s Institute are there 
to welcome the people and spend 
a pleasant afternoon and evening. 

It is such a success, and every- 
body enjoyed it so well, that they 
added a kitchen 12' x 12', well equip- 
ped, which is very convenient, as 
the room is used for social evenings, 
teas, and meetings. The girls are 
always willing to supply music and 
make the afternoon pleasant for 
those using the room. 

When the war broke out» there 
were more tables and sewing machines 
put in, and the room opened every 
1'hursday ''Working for the soldiers”. 

To raise money 10c. teas were 


held every Saturday in the rest 
room, three ladies from the country 
and three from the town providing 
the refreshments. Since the shortage 
of food penny bags have been placed 
in the homes and are collected once 
a month by the little girls and taken 
to the rest room and given to the 
Red Cross secretary. 

The remark is often made, "I 
don’t know what we would do without 
our rest room”. It costs in the 
neighbourhood of $80 a year 
to keep it up. Once a year, the 
members are asked if they would 
like to give it up, l)ut none would 
care to part with it. 


MANITOBA 


N owhere is the value of the 
rest room better recognized 
than in the Prairie Provinces. 
In scattered communities women 
have to travel in frequent instances 
a long way to do their shopping. 
They, therefore, badly need some 
centre at which they can pause 
and take the brief rest needed for 
recuperation. In bygone days the 
meeting place was usually the little 
local circulating library. While this 
place afforded scope for friendly chat, 
it gave little facilities for real rest, 
and, in fact, was rarely used for that 
purpose. 

THE BEC.INNINC; 

In Manitoba the rest room as an 
institution has made considerable 
progress in recent years. As a matter 
of fact nine years ago such an insti- 
tution was unknown. In 1910, far- 
seeing, philanthropical ladies of Vir- 
den recognized this great w'ant. The 
matter was brought before the Home 
Economics Society of that town and a 
large room was rented for $15 a 
month that was divided into two, 
(iifts came in from various members 
of the society and in very short 
order the place was equipped wTth 
furniture., pictures, sofas, magazines, 


and daily papers. The Home Econ- 
omics Society appointed a committee 
that took control of the details. 
Some grants from the town council 
and rural councils helped towards the 
financing, and, with the sale of 
refreshments, pul the institution on a 
satisfactory financial footing. It is 
worth w'hile quoting a paragraph 
from an account given by a lady 
prominent in the establishment of 
this rest room, showing not only the 
objects, but also the measure of 
accomplishment that has been 
achieved : 

To-day this room is the commututy centre 
for the women of the district. Many bring 
their butter and eggs here, having previously 
arranged with the town w’omen for sales. 
In the early days of our patriotic work 
we gave out thousands of articles, cut ready 
to make, and hundreds of pounds of yarn 
for socks from this room, and thus got the 
^hole countryside interested in this work 
and in this room. Our women feel at 
home here, leave their wraps and their 
children, get a cup of tea if they wish, 
meet other w^omen. There is always some 
one in the rest room. In winter the women 
heat foot warmers, wrap up the children, 
etc., and go home in comfort. Doctors 
say if there was a rest room in every town 
there would be fewer sick women. 

GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 

From this rest room iii Virden 
upwards of two hundred similar 
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establishments have been created in 
different parts of the province, very 
largely, it should be remarked through 
the action of Home Economics 
Societies. In many cases the town- 
ship councils have been induced to 
lend their influence, recognizing that 
the more attractive the locality is 
made, and the better facilities for 
visiting and shopping, the greater 
will be the upward progress of 
busineswS. In Portage la Prairie for 
instance, the council requested the 
ladies to appoint a representative 
from each ward to meet with that 
body. These ladies were organized 
into a Board of Management, and 
now the council pciys the bills, while 
the ladies manage the rest room and 
submit a report of their methods 
and proceedings. The council of 
Portage la FVairie is elected on a 
two-year plan and, as each new 
councillor is elected, he selects a lady 
from his ward to act on the Board 
and the lady thus selected retires 
with the councillor, being of course 
reappointed with his re-election. A 
matron who is regularly engaged 
serves a 10c., 15c. or 20c. lunch, and 
any profit derived theiefrom is ex- 
pended on the necessary equipment 
and in the f)urchasing of facilities 
for writing and reading. The council 
provides, furnishes, and kee[)s the 
room in repair, pays for light, heat, 
telephone, and coal oil for cooking 
purposes, and the matron's salary. 
There is a sitting room, sewing room, 
kitchen, and the matron has a bed- 
room for herself. 

CAREFUL HUT PROtiKESSIVK, 

In other places than Portage la 
Prairie, the councils have not been so 
liberal-minded, but determined women 
have overcome the difficulties present- 
ed. At Youngstown, for example by 
holding a dance and with contri- 
butions made by farm women a small 
sum of money was raised, and in 
1916 a lot was bought for $165, half 
down. A building was planned that 
would cost $350, but opposition arose 
to going into debt. At this juncture 


the owner of a store offered accom- 
modation free. This was at the time 
of the fall fair, and with considerable 
effort donations were secured of the 
necessary furniture and other equip- 
ment. After this a tag day was held, 
and ultimately, with picnics, box 
socials, and social evenings, $300 
was secured for the building. A live 
committee was appointed, and with 
the help of a generous hardware 
man a rest room came into being, 
20' X 24', with a kitchen 10' x l()',cind a 
bed room for the matron of the same 
size, the whole having cost $1,250. 
Of this all but $450 has been paid off, 
and it is expected the entire debt will 
be cancelled in the near future. The 
Red Cross and W.C.T.U. are given 
the use of the building for their 
monthly meetings free of charge. 

What has been done at Portage la 
Prairie and Youngstown has laeen 
accomplished in various ways in other 
places. The women’s section of the 
Grain (.Growers’ Association has exer- 
cised considerable influence in estab- 
lishing these rooms and in providing 
for their equipment and up-keep. 

Brandon’s model room 

One of the most efficient rest rooms 
is that of Brandon, which has the 
advantage of a large surrounding 
tributary territory. The Brandon 
rest room was opened on April 13 
and in July had 3,800 visitors. 
During the first five weeks that the 
room was opened the number of 
visitors reached 1,200. This rest 
room originated with the Women 
(}rain Growers, who corresponded 
with the various women’s clubs in 
the district and induced them to 
appoint representatives, who were 
organized into the Brandon Rest 
Room Board . Each municipal 
council was asked to name one of its 
members to represent it on the Rest 
Room Board. The Board thus 
formed adopted a resolution pointing 
out the necessity for a rest room that 
was submitted to the (Tty council 
and to various rural municipalities. 
The result was that the five munici- 
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palities bordering on Brandon gave 
grants of money aggregating $625; 
merchants of the city subscribed 
$600; the country women subscribed 
over $300, and the city council 


matron was engaged, and it is felt 
that the rest room at Brandon is 
filling a long felt want. While the 
expense of the room is rather ov» 
the $75 originally figured on, it is 



THE BRANDON, mAN., REST ROOM. 


donated $100. A refreshment booth 
at the Grain Growers’ picnic, held 
on the Experimental Farm, cleared 
$160, which was added to the fund. 
With the money thus obtained, a 
structure known as the old telephone 
building Wcis rented and fitted up 
with the requisities to make the place 
comfortcible and restful. A capable 


felt that the necessary revenue to 
meet expenses will be forthcoming 
from the activities set in motion by 
the Board. 

The foregoing is a fair represent- 
ation of what is being done in Mani- 
toba towards the establishment of 
havens of rest for tired women and 
their infants. 


ALBERTA 

BY MISS BESSIE McDERMAND, ASST. SUPERINTENDENT WOMENS* INSTITUTE 


A FRIENDLY and comforting 
work has been accomplished 
by ^ many Alberta Women’s 
Institutes in establishing rest rooms. 
When the rest rooms were first 
started, the only object was to 
provide a clean and convenient place 
for the country shopper to rest, and 


leave her small children. This con- 
servative view point has changed 
absolutely. Now in many villages 
the rest room is really an ideal 
community home, where the women 
gather in the hope of meeting other 
friends and enjoying a social chat 
over their cup of tea. Not alone 
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do the women monopolize the 
comforts of the community home, 
but the men also have a taste of 
the enjoyment it affords. Last week 
a report was received at the Super- 
intendent’s office that the Gem 
Women’s Institute were going to give 
an ''approved smoker” to their hus- 
bands at the rest room. 

*“'*.The rest room which was built at 
Taber a number of years ago has 
been the means of bringing the 
country and town women in touch 
with each other and has made them 
real friends; they have learned to 
co-operate successfully. The rest 


Chatauqua was at Carmangay the 
Institute hired a woman at the rest 
room to care for the small children. 

The Olds rest room has been made 
attractive to the high school girls, 
who drive in from the country and 
those who board in town. The rest 
room is well supplied with magazines 
and reading material and provides 
the comforts of a well furnished 
living-room, bringing them at least 
a taste of home environment. 

Cereal rest room has been, and is, 
a great asset to the little town, as 
it has incidentally been the means 
of bringing a nurse of the Victorian 



CARMANH^AY (ALBERTA) REST ROOM 


room is a thriving Saturday market 
every week, where the residents of 
the town secure fresh eggs, sweet 
country butter, and cream. In 
accomplishing true co-operation 
between country and town women 
this rest room is worthy of support. 
The first rest room built in Alberta 
was constructed at Carmangay in 
1913. It is used principally as a 
recreation .centre by both the town 
and country people. Down-stairs 
there is one large room and a kitchen- 
ette, where many an appetizing lunch 
is prepared by hungry country folk 
after they have endured a long tire- 
some drive. This year when the 
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Order to that place. The rest room 
is a pretty little bungalow with four 
rooms. When the Institute applied 
for a nurse they decided to make it 
her residence. They also gave her 
another room to be used for patients 
whom she desired to have near at 
hand. 

Youngstown Women’s Institute 
has just completed a fine building 
to be used for a rest room. The 
building cOvSt them $1,500.00 and 
they have expended $150,00 up to 
date on the furnishings; a number 
of things have also been donated to 
contribute to its comfort. To raise 
the money the Institute gave several 
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entertainments, canvassed for subs- 
criptions, and obtained grants from 
the municipalities benefitted by it. 

Round Hill Institute expects to 
build a rest room in the near future. 
The Institute is convassing each 
member of the community for the 


Room*' sign as far north as Peace 
River, and as far south as Magrath* 
They may be used for band practices, 
co-operative market centres, homes 
for the sick, community recreation 
headquarters, hives of Red Cross 
industry; but these things are only 



CEREAL (alberta) REST ROOM 


donation of a board, or the price of 
one to help defray the expenses of 
building. 

At the present time there are 
twenty-seven Women’s Institute rest 
rooms in Alberta, each one supplying 
the need of its locality. In nearly 
every case t hey are t he headciuarters of 
the Red Cross and Field Comforts 
work. The Institutes' rest rooms do 
not confine themselves to certain 
districts of the province, for one may 
see the ''Women’s Institute ' Rest 


the by-products, they are essentially 
rest homes. 

The following institutes have sup- 


ported rest rooms: 


Athabasca, 

Carmangay, 

OossllelcJ. 

C'laresholm, 

Del boil rile. 

(iolden Centre, 

Huxley, 

Hanna, 

Killani, 

Kinsella, 

Magrath, 

M unson, 

Nightingale, 

Provost, 

Red Deer, 

St. AllxVt, 

Strathmore, 

^'oungstown, 

('ereal, 

Vuica n, 

Olds, 

Taber, 

Sexsmith, 

Jnnisfail, 

Barons, 

Entwistle, 

Castor, 

Rosebud, 

Sibliald, 

Stavely, 

Peace River, 

Carstairs, 

Bow Island. 


THE UNITED FARM WOMEN 

BY MARY W. SPTLLER, PROVINCIAL SECRETARY 


W HAT is the value of a rest 
room in the nearest town 
or village to the farm 
women in the neighbouring commu- 
nities? It would indeed be difficult 
to estimate, but I have not the 
slightest doubt that the members 
of the various local branches of the' 
United Farm Women of Alberta, 
who have established rest rooms, 


would testify to the fact that they 
more than repay them for the time 
and money which was spent in their 
establishment. The country woman, 
especially the woman who has young 
children, knows what it is to get 
them nicely dressed, all looking spick 
and span, ready for a drive of any- 
where from six to fifteen miles, some- 
times more, to the nearest town to 
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do her shopping. The day is hot, 
the roads are dusty, and when they 
arrive at their destination the children 
are all mussed up, and the mother 
feels tired, blown about and untidy; 
how nice it is to know that they can 
go straight to their rest room, have 
a wash and tidy up generally, rest 
a little while, and perhaps make a 
cup of tea, before they start out to 
do their .shopping and to meet their 
friends. 

VALUE OF THE REST ROOM 

Even if one is lucky enough to own 
an auto, the rest room is none the 
less valuable, as even in an auto one 
gets i)retty well blown about on a 
windy day, and, after battling with 
the elements for even a comparative- 
ly short distance, one appreciates 
being able to gel one’s hat straight 
once more and the stray ends of one’s 
hair tidied up, while a refreshing cup 
of tea seldom comes amiss. It is 
also nice to liav'e a place where one 
can meet one’s friends and have a 
chat, instead of having to stand in 
the street, or in some store, and un- 
doubtedly women will come to town 
much oftener if they know that when 
they have finished their shopping, 
they can go to a nice bright cheery 
room of their own, where they can 
sit and talk with others, or read a 
magazine, w^hile waiting for their 
men folks to get through their 
business, which often lakes up a 
considerable length of time, especially 
when parts of farm machinery are 
brought in to be repaired, or some- 
thing of that sort. This UvSually 
means a long dreary interval spent 
sitting in a buggy, or auto, if there 
is no rest room, which detracts very 
considerably from any pleasure which 
the outing has for them. 

USES OF THE ROOMS 

The U.F.W.A. rest rooms have a 
variety of uses. In most places they 
are social centres, where meetings and 
entertainments are held. It is very 
much easier to get a good attendance 
52442~3i 


at a meeting when it is held in a 
bright comfortable room, where the 
members are at least sure of warmth 
in winter time. Dishes are kept on 
hand, and as a rule there is a small 
stove where a kettle can be boiled, 
so that a light lunch can be served 
with very little trouble, w^hich is 
sure to be appreciated. 


THE EQUIPMENT 

The establishment of a rest room 
is not a very difficult problem. 
The members get together, decide 
on a room or hall, or possibly a 
vacant store in the nearest village, 
which can they rent for the purpose. 
This being done, the next thing to 
consider is the furni.shing, which 
does not need to be at all elaborate. 
For an ideal rest room, I would 
suggest a couch, some chairs, includ- 
ing a rocker or two if possible, a 
table, some benches to be used 
when meetings are held, a few .shelves 
to hold dishes and a small stove. 
The main thing is to make the 
room as attractive and comfortable 
as possible with the least possible 
expenditure. Wonders can be per- 
formed wdth empty boxes and some 
pretty inexpensive muslin. For in- 
stance, an empty apple or orange 
box can be transformed into a 
wash-stand, while another would 
make a dresser. A looking-glass, 
needless to say, is a most es.sen- 
tial article, as are also a wash jug 
and basin. Paper low^els cost very 
little, and are more sanitary than the 
ordinary kind. Bookshelves should 
also be put up, or two or three empty 
orange boxes might be put together 
draped with muslin and made to 
serve the purpose of holding a library. 
A nice linoleum or congoleum on 
the floor wn‘11 of course add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the room, 
and muslin curtains on the windows 
should not be omitted, A few pic- 
tures will cost little; cheap prints 
or pictures taken from magazines 
and framed with passe partout can 
be used. 
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THE FINANCING 

The furnishing of a rest room must 
of course necessarily depend on the 
funds, and very often has to be done 
by degrees, beginning in a small 
way and adding improvements as 
time goes on. Funds are raised in a 
variety of ways, the most popular 
being by means of dances, box 
socials, and other entertainments. 
In the majority of districts I think 
experience has shown that it is 
easier to raise money at dances and 
box socials than in any other way. 
Some of the women interested in 
establishing a rest room will doubtless 
be only too pleased to donate some 
of the smaller articles, such as the 
muslin curtains, pictures, muslin for 
drapery and things of that sort. 
If sufficient money can be raised to 
purchase an organ, it will of course 
prove an invaluable addition, and 
would I imagine amply repay the 
members of the society to which 
the room belonged, for the money 
spent on it, especially when enter- 
tainments are held. One of our 
older U.F.W.A. locals has recently 
purchased two baby carriages wffiich 
are kept in their rest room for the 
use of members who hcive to bring 
young babies to town, and what 
a blessing it must surely be to a 
mother to be able to put baby in a 
carriage and wheel him round, in- 
stead of helving to carry him in aching 
arms while vshe does her shopping. 


THE CARE 

Who shall look after the rest room 
is ,a matter which must of course 
be‘ ^arranged according to local con- 
ditions, If possible, it is a good idea 
to arrange for some woman living 
in town to open it up for a few hours 
on two or three days each week; 
oftener if possible. She would also 
be responsible for keeping it clean 
and tidy, for which she would expect 
a small remuneration. If this cannot 
be arranged, each member should 
have a key, so that she could use it 
at any time she wished, and some 
arrangement could be made for some- 
one to come in and tidy it up once 
or twiceaw^eek. The former sugges- 
tion is of course preferable, and if a 
woman cannot be found to undertake 
the work for such remuneration as 
the members feel they are able to 
afford, perhaps a scliool girl would 
be glad to do it in the afternoons, 
thus making a little pocket money 
for herself, Doubtless the WT)men 
in the village WT)uld be glad to 
co-operate with the farm Avomen 
in establivshing a rest room, as 
it would be of mutual advantage, 
because there is no doubt that farm 
women would come to town more 
often if they had such a room to 
make use of, and consequently money 
would be spent locally that would 
otherwise go to the mail order houses. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY W. J. BONAVIA, SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T he women’s institutes of British 
Columbia have in several 
places of the province opened 
and maintained ''Rest Rooms” for 
the comfort of women coming into 
town to do shopping. These have 
been established, furnished, and sup- 
ported by the institutes, and have 
begn of great comfort to those using 
them ; (>ossibly;^ had not the great 
war taken ^ all time, energy, and 
thought, this movement might have 


developed into something larger, at 
least in the principal centres. At 
present all that is attempted is to 
have the rooms comfortable and 
kept clean. 

Nelson W. I., had a rest room for 
a few years, but, on account of the 
cost of rental and upkeep charges, 
it had to be given up. 

Oyster W.I., at Ladysmith main- 
tained a rest room for some years. 
A number of the institutes within a 
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few miles of Victoria were in corres- 
pondence with women's organiza- 
tions in the city to start a joint rest 
room, but nothing definite has been 
done, 

Chilliwack W.I. has maintained a 
rest room for 8 years in one of the 
best business blocks of town. For 
the first few years the cost of rental 
and upkeep came to $200.00, but 
now they only pay $7.00 monthly. 
At first the merchants of the town 
gave from 25c. to 50c. each per 
month, towards the rental, the ladies 
collecting this; then the city and 
municipal councils each made a grant 
of $25.00 per annum in place of this; 
but since the war this help has been 
discontinued. 

Comfortable chairs for adults and 
children, a table to spread one's 
lunch, steam heat in winter, and sani- 
tary conveniences are given. 

A MODEL REST ROOM 

In the larger centres the rest room 
.should be centrally located, an attrac- 
tive room in a women's Vniilding; not 
of necessity a large structure, but a 
place where the women's organiza- 


tions of the district might have their 
meeting place or club rooms; one 
room to be a rest room, where every 
woman would be welcome, and the 
municipal council to pay for the 
rental and unkeep of this. 

There would be a kitchenette with 
oil stove and dishes, where, for a 
small charge, anyone might make a 
cup of tea or procure hot water; a 
lending library at a .small fee; a 
women's exchange where all kinds 
of women's work might be sold on 
commission — from garden and dairy 
produce to cooking and needlework; 
and proper and complete sanitary 
conveniences. 

In the .smaller centres, a comfort- 
able room could be easily arranged, 
with a bulletin board, where those fre- 
quenting the room might list any 
articles they had for sale; a lending 
library could be opened once a week; 
and sanitary conveniences arranged. 

These rooms would have to be 
started by some women's organiza- 
tion and under their oversight, but 
as they are public conveniences for 
women and children, and sorely 
needed, they should be financed by 
the municipality. 


THE COWICHAN INSTITUTE 

BY ROBIE WHIDDEN, SECRETARY 


T he Cowichan women's institute 
rest room was established three 
years ago, it being felt that 
members from a distance would be 
glad of a place where they could rest, 
write letters, meet friends, etc., when 
in towm. It has more than fulfilled 
our expectations. We have in con- 
nection with our institute an ex- 
cellent library, where books are 
distributed to the members four days 
in the week. The room is open daily 
from nine to six o'clock. During the 
winter months a fire is kept on all that 
time, and the members have the use 


of the crockery and other necessaries 
to make a cup of cocoa or tea. 

The monthly meetings are held in 
this room which is also used fre- 
quently for social evening gatherings. 

The upkeep of the undertaking 
amounts to about twenty dollars a 
month which is paid from institute 
funds. The president, Mrs. Black- 
wood Wileman, and directors feel it 
was a move in the right direction and 
would strongly recommend those 
institutes that have not adopted the 
plan to do so. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

BY J. S. ARCHIBALD, B.S.A., ASSISTANT CHEMIST 


O WING to the epidemic of in- 
fluenza, the opening of the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College at Truro had to be postponed 
from week to week. It was hoped 
that it would be possible to open 
on Nov. 26th, but as the epidemic 
was still flourishing, the date was 
set for Dec. 3rd. It is planned to 
continue the classes through the 
Christmas vacation and extend the 
date of closing in the spring one or 
two weeks beyond that advertised. 

RETURNED SOLDIERS’ COURSE 

Educational work for returned men 
who plan going on to the land, has 
been commenced at the Agi'icultural 
College. One year ago, two or three 
men reported for such a course, and 
were taken into such of the regular 
classes as seemed best suited to their 
needs. 

This year, however, a special course 
has been inaugurated, particular em- 
phasis being placed on practical work. 
The men are being given actual 
instruction in the ordinary farming 
Operations, such as harnessing, 
ploughing, harrowing, thrashing. At 
this date twelve students are en- 
rolled in this course and it is expected 
that this number will be increased. 
The length of the course will be eight 
months. As the class increases in 
size, plans will be formulated for 
placing the men for their practical 
work on various provincial farms 
under the observation of members of 
the college staff. 

WHEAT 

The recent post-card census taken 
by the Census and Statistics Office at 
Ottawa, shows an acreage of wheat in 
Nova Scotia this year of 32,000 acres 
as compared with 14,000 acres in 1914, 
The crop has been large and fairly well 
harvested. 


To help bring about this very 
material increase, and to take care of 
it, the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture introduced some time 
ago, a policy of assisting in the 
establishment of small roller process 
mills throughout the province. The 
policy is a graded one, more sub- 
stantial assistance being given to such 
mills as are established in the out- 
lying districts at considerable dis- 
tances from the railway, than to 
those more favourably located. As 
a result of the material assistance 
thus afforded eleven new mills have 
been erected since the war began and 
at least ten others are in operation. 

Although the total increase may 
seem small in comparison with that 
in Western Canada, yet it represents 
somewhere from 75, ()()() to 100,000 
extra barrels of flour for consumption 
in the province, all of which, when we 
consider that Nova Scotia is not 
primarily a wheat-growing province, 
means so much substitute. 

Whether tliis increase will be main- 
tained or not when normal conditions 
arc restored is uncertain, but it would 
be a great boon if the farmers of 
Nova Scotia would reap at least one 
benefit from the war and learn to 
p*ow more ot their own feed and 
import less. 

BEANS 

The special effort made last spring 
by the Horticultural Division of the 
Agricultural College to encourage 
bean growing by supplying seed of 
early maturing sorts, was largely 
nullified by the exceedingly unfavour- 
able season. Late spring and early 
autumn frosts combined, with con- 
tinued wet weather, were most detri- 
mental to the bean crop. Results 
show, however, that where the Early 
Six Weeks bean was sown, a good crop 
was secured from it, while the stan- 
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<lard varieties, such as Yellow Eye, 
failed. 

The unfortunate feature of the 
*'Six Weeks’" bean is the colour (a 
greenish brown) and a rather thick, 
tough skin. While many like it, the 

a uality is conceded to be inferior to 
tc Yellow Eye. There is an oppor- 
tunity for investigation here along 
the lines of plant breeding, viz., an 
endeavour to improve the quality of 
the bean, and yet retain its early 
maturing characteristic. 

TUE FEED SITUATION 

Nova Scotian farmers are faced this 
year with even a more serious problem 
as regards feed, than they were a year 
ago. In many districts the hay crop 
was very short, and the promise of 


a most bountiful grain harvest was 
shattered by the unprecedented wet 
weather of September and October. 
Roots are the only crop which came 
up to expectations. Mill feeds are 
scarce and prices prohibitive. As a 
consequence many farmers are dis« 
posing of as much stock as possible 
and beef is a dead letter, so easy to 
obtain that the drovers can scarcely 
be induced to buy. 

In one line, however, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has given con- 
siderable aid by importing and distri- 
buting some 2,000 tons of linseed 
oil-cake meal purchased in New York. 

Further substantial assistance has 
also been given by the Feed Division 
of the Live Stock Branch of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


M r. E. P. Bradt, Morrisbiirg, 
Ont., who has been Agricul- 
tural Represent ati\'e of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
for Diindas and West Stormont 
during the past six years, has accepted 
the position of Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture with the New Brunswick 
Government with headquarters at 
Fredericton. 

Mr. Bradt grew up on his father’s 
farm in Haldimand County, and grad- 
uated at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1912. As Agricultural rep- 
resentative he has been especially 
successful in school fair and organ- 
ization work and is strong in live stock 
and teaching. In 1917 his judging 
team won the championship for East- 
ern Ontario at the Ottawa Winter 
Fair, and later, with the same class, 
won the premier honour for the 
province at Toronto. Mr. Bradt will 


assume his new duties about January 
15th. 



Mr. E. P. Bradt, b.s.a.. Deputy Minister 
OF Agriculture 
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ONTARIO 

THE GOVERNMENT TRACTOR SERVICE 

BY C. E. HOLLIDAY, TRACTOR SUPERVISOR 


F or the past two years the 
Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, as a feature of its 
campaign of greater production, has 
adopted the policy of introducing 
and demonstrating the usefulness of 
tractors on the C)ntario farm. The 
work that was accomplished in 1917 
was reviewed by Mr. Bailey in The 
Agricultural Gazette for May, 
1918. The experiences of the first 
year led to some changes in the 
policy for 1918, when an aggressive 
line of action was carried out. 

A Course in Machine Ploughing 

In order that knowledge of the 
operation of farm tractors might be 
obtained, on the prompting of the 
Department, the Ontario Agricultural 
College arranged a two weeks’ course 
in farm ploughing, embracing the 
subject of tractors, automobiles, gas 
engines, and electric motors, at which 
155 farmers’ sons and mechanics 
attended. Eleven different types of 
farm tractors were demonstrated and 
the lectures on structure, design, 
gears, magnetos, carburetors and 
radiators were supplemented by 
actual operation of the tractors under 
the direction of manufacturer’s ex- 
perts, who al.so giive demonstration 
of lining shafts, babbitting bearings, 
and other matters of relative interest. 
That the knowledge may become 
more general Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives have had special machines 
of standard makes at their disposal 
that they might explain their oper- 
ation to the farmers in their different 
counties. While it is not possible to 
give the exact figures, so far as can 
be ascertained 770 tractors were 
employed on Ontario farms during 
the month of June. 

rented tractors 

To better demonstrate the use and 
usefulness of the farm tractor the 


Department secured a score of trac- 
tors which were rented out to farmers 
in various parts of the province. 
Application for these tractors were so 
numerous, that, ultimately, the prov- 
ince had purchased an aggregate of 
127. All are equipped with three- 
furrow ploughs and 50 per cent have 
double disc harrows. Two, three, 
and four wheel types, and one, two, 
and four cylinder designs were pur- 
chased and distributed, so that similar 
machines might not be working in the 
same neighbourhood. The Agricul- 
tural Representatives are responsible 
for the routing and general superin- 
tendence of the machines in their 
counties. The machines were arrang- 
ed in ten groups, over each of which 
was an expert mechanic, who gave 
instructions to new operators, looked 
after the mechanical repiairs, and 
operated the machines where necess- 
ary. 

The Conditions 

Applicants for the machines were 
required to make application to the 
Representatives, staling the number 
of acres that they desired to have 
ploughed or disced. The farmer was 
required to supply fuel and water at 
the machine, to board the operator, 
and to pay $2.25 per acre for plough- 
ing and $1.25 for double discing once 
over. An alternative charge was 
arranged for of 50c. per hour, plus 
50c. j)er acre, in addition to fuel and 
board, the charge in no case to 
exceed $2.50 per acre. The methods 
were optional. When the machines 
were not piloughing, they were some- 
times rented to the councils for road 
work. Seventy-eight of the tractors 
have also been engaged in silo-filling. 
Gradually the difficulties experienced 
in operating and taking care of the 
machines are being overcome. 
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GOVERNMENT TRACTORS TO BE 
SOLI) 

Realizing that the purpose of this 
service has been accomplished, owing 
to the conclusion of the war, it has 
been decided to dispose of the 
machines to farmers or others who 
desire to purchase them. Already a 
number of the tractors have been 
secured by farmers who learned of 
their usefulness at the expense of the 
Department. The remaining machines 


arc being put into sheds at central 
points in the province, where they 
are being overhauled and put in good 
working order for further private 
sale, or to be disposed of by auction 
before the next seeding season arrives. 
It is understood that there are now 
about 1,000 privately owned tractors 
in this province and the interest in the 
subject has been developed, to a 
considerable extent at least, through 
the work of the Department. 


A CALF CLUB ORGANIZED. 

BY G. B. CUKIIAN, B.S A., AGRIOULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


W E are organizing a Calf Club 
in Lennox and Addington 
County district and from the 
interest already exhibited we have 
hopes of distributing one hundred and 
fifty calves to boys and girls in the 
spring. We have departed somewhat 
from the usual system of buying the 
calves and allowing the boys and 
girls to draw lots for them. Instead 
of this the members of the club are 
permitted to select their own stock at 
whatever price within reason they 
choose to pay. It is realized that the 
children will take more interest in the 
stock that meets their ])ersonal prefer- 
ence than what may be obtained as 


the choice of another. The local bank 
lends the full purchase price of the 
animals on the note of the member 
endorsed by his or her parent or 
guardian, for one year. At the end of 
that time, if the member finds it 
necessary, he can have his note re- 
newed by paying the interest at six 
percent. Only registered pure bred 
heifers wdll be bought, and it is ex- 
pected that fully 85 per cent of the 
calves will be Holsteins, 10 per cent 
Shorthorns, and 5 per cent Herefords, 
Angus or Ayrshire. Only dairy calves 
will be given in the southern or dairy 
districts and beef calves in the north- 
ern or beef raising section. 


LIVE STOCK JUDGING COURSES 

BY T. W. NOBLE. B.S.A.. AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he South Essex Board of Agri- 
culture and the Department 
of Agriculture (Essex) Live 
Stock Judging Counses, were con- 
ducted by Messrs. J. M. McCallum of 
Shakespeare and R. S. Stevenson of 
Ancaster during the week of Nov. 
26-30. 

At Goldsmith, on Tuesday, classes 
of beef cattle, sheep, and hogs brought 
out lively discussions, about forty 
farmers being present. The classes 
of stock judged were Lincoln sheep, 


Shorthorn cattle, Duroc hogs. On 
Wedne.sday, at Colt am, Clydesdale 
horses. Shorthorn cattle, and Lincoln 
sheep were the subject of discussion 
and demonstration to about thirty 
farmers. The meeting arranged for 
Malden on Nov. 29th w^as cancelled 
on account of an epidemic of influenza 
in the township, all meetings being 
banned by order of the Board of 
Health. 

On Saturday the annual live stock 
judging competition for the county was 
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conducted at Kingsville. Contestants 
were conveyed to the farms, where the 
live stock judging took place, and the 
boys were required to give oral and 
written reasons for their placings 
in each class. Classes of Percheron 
stallions, Hereford cattle, Holstein 
cows, Oxford ewes, and Duroc Jersey 
brood sows gave the boys an excellent 
opportunity of demonstrating their 


ability as judges. Some good work 
was shown in the placing and giving 
the reasons for placing in each class. 
The cup was won by John H. Wilcox, 
Wocxlslee, which gives him final 
possession, he having won the trophy 
three times. The competition was 
open to young men under 25 years of 
age. 


COUNTY PLOUGHING MATCHES 


A gricultural Representatives in 
several counties of Ontario 
conducted ploughing competi- 
tions on the farms of the individuals 
instead of having the competitors 
brought together on the same farm 
as in the usual ploughing match. 

In Welland County, Mr. E. K. 
Hampson has organized the Well- 
and and Lincoln Home Ploughing 
Association. Each contestant was 
required to plough at least an acre. 
The work was done under t he 
following regulations: 

1. Each com{3etitor mubt plouj^h at least 
one acre which will contain at least one stroke 
and one finish. 

2. The apj)roved depth of ploughing is six 
inches. 

3. Competitors in all classes are allowed 
the priv ilege of drawing scratches and finish- 
ing with single ploughs. 

4. Written proof of age by parent or 
guardian must accompany each entry in boy’s 
classes. 


CANNING 

T he Institutes Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture 
has established community 
canning centres at seven points — 
Parkhill in Middlesex County, Barrie 
in Simcoe County, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake in Lincoln County, Mapleton 
in Elgin, Guelph in Wellington, Strat- 
ford in Perth, and Grimsby East in 
Lincoln. At these centres supplies 
of fruit, vegetables, and chicken are 
put up for use in the Canadian mili- 


5. Satisfactory^ ev^idcncc that ploughing is 
the work of the c.ompelitor must be fur- 
nished on request. 

The score card: 


Strikes 15 

Finishes. 15 

Uniformity of depth and width 
of furrow . . 15 

Tns and outs . 5 

Crowm of ridge of land . . 15 

St ra lightness ... 15 

Traclicability . 20 

I'otal . .... 100 


The work, though of a similar 
nature, was not neccbsarily uniform 
in other counties. In Peterborough 
county Mr. F. C, McRae had 15 en- 
tries, 1 1 in the men’s class and 4 in 
the boys. In Grenville county, Mr. 
W. M. Croskery had 12 entries in the 
sod class and 6 in the stubble. It 
is Mr. Croskery’s intention next 
year to have a class for two furrow 
ploughs. 


CENTRES 

tary hospitals overseas and in Canada. 
Opportunity is also afforded in the 
centres for the women of the com- 
munity to bring their own produce, 
containers, and supplies, and put 
them up for private use. This work 
began a year ago, when a well equipped 
centre was established at Parkhill. 
At this point, and at Barrie, large 
quantities of chickens are being 
canned, the objective at each of 
these centres being ten thousand birds. 
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The Department of Agriculture pro- 
vides sufficient modern equipment for 
carrying out the work in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. This consists, in 
the main, of a boiler for steam supply, 
large galvanized steam kettles, vats, 
pulping machines, closing machines, 
and apparatus for sealing tin cans. 
In the majority of cases a motor is 
provided for power .supply. 

Women's organizations outside the 
institutes have generously co-ope- 
rated in supplying free labour. The 
Department of Agi'iculture furlnshes 
a qualified demonstrator to each 
centre. Various agencies have co- 
operated in .supplying the necessary 


materials. Sugar, containers, vine- 
gar, and spices, have been furnished 
by the Canadian Red Cross Society 
The Red Cross canning kitchen at 
Hamilton, and the provincial Expe- 
rimental Fruit Station at Vineland, 
have helped greatly in organizing 
the work, installing the equipment, 
and, in many cases, directing opera- 
tions. Much of the fruit and vege- 
tables utilized in these centres would 
have been wasted had not this work 
been organized. An objective to 
the value of $100,000 for overseas 
shipment is expected to be reached 
in the various centres this season. 


MANITOBA 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT OPERATIONS UNDER THE RURAL 

CREDITS ACT 


BY K. A. WKIR, H.h.A., AC.KlCl'LtlTRAL 

T he Manitoba Rural Credits 
Act was passed in March. 1917, 
and the first society at Sel- 
kirk, twenty miles north of Winnipeg, 
commenced operations late that 
sea.son, about June 15. The Act 
provides for a system of short term 
loans for seasonal operations and to 
increase production. During the 
season of 1918 ten societies have been 
in operation and their total credits 
approved up to November 1, 1918, 
were as follows: — 


DIRECTOR, RURAL SOCIETIES CREDITS 
OBJECTS OF THE LOANS 

This money was loaned for a great 
variety of purposes, including the 
following: Breaking land, buying 

horsCvS, milch cows, pure-bred bulls, 
Stockers, pigs, seed grain, feed, twine, 
portable granaries, machinery, fenc- 
ing, digging wells, making building 
improvements, paying threshing bills, 
paying floating liabilities, etc. A 
summary of amounts loaned for 
various purposes is as follows: — 


Roblin $47,406 

Minitonas .31,475 

Swan River 25,135 

St. Andrew's 22,648 

Arden 17,900 

Lansdowne 16,495 

Lawrence 12,420 

Westbourne 10,785 

Glenella 9,850 

Tenby 8,220 


Putting in and harvesting 


crop $64,606 

New breaking 53,190 

Purchase of stock 36,618 

Floating liabilities 19,860 

Machinery 17,035 

Improvements 9,445 

Threshing 1,580 

Total $202,334 
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What Has Been Accomplished 

Through this method of loaning 
much production has been possible 
that otherwise could not have been 
accomplished. It is conservatively 
estimated that over 12,000 acres of 
new land has been broken that could 
not otherwise have been done, and 
several thousand acres summer- 
fallowed properly. The item for 
live stock represents the purchase 
of swine, Stockers, and feeders that 
otherwise could not have been ac- 
complished, and also some pure-bred 
sires to improve existing herds. 
Mixed farming on a sound basis has 
been placed much closer within the 
reach of these borrowers. 

By means of the rural credit 
societies many farmers are put imme- 
diately into position to do what they 
could hardly attempt inside .several 
years working on their own resources. 
One farmer in the St. Andrews 
Society last year broke up fifty acres 
with part of a loan of $1,000. He 
thereby doubled the acreage he 
would othen^’ise have had in wheat, 
and secured an average crop of over 
33 bushels per acre, making a gross 
return of over $3,300, he could not 
otherwise have had, for though a 
most industrious, honest, and thrifty 
man he had been refused credit 
through the regular channels. A 
borrower in the Roblin Society (Shell 
River Municipality) last spring had 
previously secured a quarter section 
of land. He did not at first take 
kindly to the scheme, but when the 
matter was fully explained to him 
he decided to take out $300. With 
this a tractor was hired and 60 acres 
broken. Another $200 was taken 
out to have this disced and to pur- 
chase seed, etc. In the meantime, 
his own outfit had broken 40 acres, 
so that now he has a field of 100 acres 
of new breaking all in good shape for 
next year’s crop. A loan of $400 
had enabled another man to break 
and prepare 60 acres, which, he 
declared, would have taken him 
several years had he been thrown 
entirely on his own resources. 


AN EXPEDITIOUS EXAMPLE 

An interesting case was that of a 
man of ample resources. One day he 
got a chance to secure a bunch of 
cattle which required a considerable 
amount of ready cash to handle. 
He applied to the bank, but the 
amount was in excess of that which 
the manager could lend on his own 
responsibility. To have furnished 
details to the head office and secure 
its consent would have taken con- 
siderable time and the opportunity 
would have been lost. He applied 
to the society for the amount required. 
A phone message was sent to the 
president, who immediately called 
a meeting. The directors were gather- 
ed together and the application ap- 
proved. The cheque was made out 
and detx)sited to his credit the next 
morning. In the meantime, he had 
caught a train for Winnipeg, where 
he was to secure his cattle. The next 
morning he wired for the money, 
closed the transaction, and came ba<'k, 
with a bunch of stockers. 11ie 
opportunity would have been lost 
but for the timely assistance of the 
credit society, and the prompt action 
on the part of the directors in assist- 
ing their neighbour to seize a favour- 
able opportunity when it offered. 

THE METHOD PURSUED 

The method of loaning is simple. 
The plan of organization was de- 
scribed in Vol. 5, No. 8, of The Agri- 
cultural Gazette. Fifty farmers sub- 
scribed to one share of $100 each, which 
represents the maximum liability of 
each for the debts of any other 
member. Only 10 per cent of each 
subscription is paid up, however. 
The rural municipality in which the 
Society is located and the provincial 
Government each subscribe to one- 
half the total stock taken by the 
farmers. Ten per cent of these sub- 
scriptions are also paid, making a 
total subscribed capital of $10,000 
with $1,000 paid. This sum is in- 
vested in a sound security, and the 
proceeds go to the credit of the society 
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to be used to pay expenses, pay a 
dividend up to six per cent, or estab- 
lish a reserve fund as the directors 
see fit. The farmers, municipality, 
and Government each name three 
directors on a board which deals with 
all loans. One of the Government 
directors i.s an agricultural graduate, 
who is available to make inspections 
and see that loans are spent for the 
purpose intended. All loans must be 
approved by a majority of the full 
board of nine directors. This local 
directorate is not only a great safe- 
guard but it ensures many men get- 
ting loans who could not otherwise 
hope to do so. This has been proven 
many times. 

T.ESSONS IN FINANCING} 

I'he local board also can often give 
a man a good lesson in financing. 
His plans are laid before the board of 
directors, most of whom are, of 
course, successful business farmers 
in the same neighbourhood. If a 
man through inex))erience has been 
tem[)tcd to engage on what might 
prove to be an unprofitable project, 
the loan which he endeavours to 
secure to cairy it on is, of course, 
refused. But the directors in such 
cases have shown a desire to assist 
their neighbours and give them the 
benefit of their experience. A loan 
may be granted on condition that 
it is used in the way that the board 
advises, l^or instance, a man in one 
society wished to secure money to 
purchase a small tractor. In the 
judgment of the board, the land 
which he was to work was hardly 
suitable for getting the best services 
out of a tractor, and he was advised 
to buy horses. The money was 
advanced to do this, and he is now 
rnaking splendid progress, fully con- 
vinced that the advice he received 
from the board was sound. 

THE REQUIREMENTS 

Character and farming ability are 
taken into full account by this 
board, each of whom has had ample 


practical experience himself. The 
board also have laid before them 
with each application for a loan, 
a detailed financial statement of the 
borrower. This includes the number 
of acres owned and the location ; the 
number of acres broken ; encum- 
brances, if any; a complete valuation 
of all assets, including farm lands, 
buildings, implements, live stock, sup- 
plies, cash, and outstanding accounts. 
A complete statement of liabilities, 
including mortgages on farm property, 
chattel mortgages, lien notes aga nst 
machinery or implements. Amounts 
due the bank or other parties is also 
given. Statements as to the amount 
of fire, hail, and life insurance are 
included, though these do not figure 
in the amount of assets and liabilities. 
This statement, made by the appli- 
cant, is carefully scrutinized by the 
board, and revised if necessary. The 
excess of assets over liabilities or sur- 
plus assets, as they are called, 
represent, therefore, the farmer’s net 
financial worth. 

CHARAC TER OF THE SURETIES 

It is interesting to notice the net 
financial worth of some borrowers. 
In Arden society twenty-nine bor- 
rowers were granted credits of $17,900. 
Their total surplus assets were over 
$358,000. In Roblin seventy credits 
totalled $47,407, and the surplus 
assets were $650,000; surely ample 
security aside from the other safe- 
guards carefully provided by the 
Rural Credits Act and described in 
the article previously referred to. 
Yet these loans represent real and 
great assistance to these farmers 
from conditions that hampered pro- 
duction. 

The money is loaned at seven per 
cent, one per cent of which goes to 
pay the expenses of the .soc'iety and 
six to the bank. The money is 
secured through the regular branch 
banks where the societies are located. 
The notes come due before December 
31 of the year in which they are 
granted. When they are for land 
breaking, or the purchase of live stock, 
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they are renewed until the following 
December 31st, or until returns are 
secured from the land or stock. Thus 
the loan is a direct incentive to pro- 
duction. Farmers are not called 
upon to sacrifice live stock at an 
inopportune time, or to haul out grain 
in the fall when they should be 
ploughing for next season, and every 
one knows with threshing and labour 
shortage the fall season in the West 
is very short. Interest is paid on 
the various parts of the total credit 
extended, only as the money is 
actually required. A farmer received 
the actual amount of the loan, not 
the face amount less a deduction for 
interest. 

NOTES SATISFACTORILY MET 

The St. Andrews Society started 
operations in June, 1917. The di- 
rectors that season approved credits 
of over $16,000, but only 60 per cent 


was actually used. This year credits 
of almost $23,000 were approved 
and 95 per cent has beeil actually 
used. Every borrower last year was 
a borrower again this year with one 
exception. Every loan was paid 
last fall on or before due date, except 
a few for breaking and live stock, 
which were renewable. This year 
two months before the notes are due 
15 per cent have been paid up. 

Conservative opinion says that the 
Selkirk district has gone ahead 60 
per cent in the last two years through 
the accomplishments made with the 
additional loans and the community 
spirit engendered by the society, for 
the benefit is not purely financial 
but also largely social. A sure 
foundation is also being laid for 
further co-operative action. Many 
farmers are placed on a cash basis 
and are encouraged to keep better 
farm accounts and generally adopt 
more businesslike methods. 


THE SHORT COURSE SCHOOLS 

BY GEORGE BATHO, EDITOR OF AGRICrLTlJRAL PUBLICATIONS 


T he first arrangement as to the 
holding of short course schools 
in Manitoba was broken by 
the influenza epidemic. The courses 
were to have begun in November and 
continued three at a time until all 
were completed. 

The impossibility of carrying out 
this plan has necessitated a complete 
rearrangement of dates; and now four 
circuits are plannc'd, beginning after 
the opening of the New Year. 

Fortunately, the situation has been 
relieved by the change in the mili- 
tary outlook. Some members of the 
Extension staff who were overseas 
will be back again, and four circuits 
can be conducted, instead of three. 
Equipment being sent out by the 


Extension Ser^u'ce for each short 
course occupies a big automobile car. 
For each course a staff of six instruc- 
tors is provided. The lectures are 
given each day for the two-weeks 
period on gas engines, live stock, field 
crops, farm book-keeping, cement 
construction and home economics. 
In addition to these there will be 
three other series of short courses 
each of one week devoted mainly to 
dairying, poultry raising and bee- 
keeping and at each of which a staff 
of three lecturers will be employed. 
If circumstances allow the planned 
circuits to go on, between twenty-five 
and thirty instructors will be con- 
stantly employed. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

PUBLIC HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

BV H. S. CARPENTER, DEPUTY MINISTER OF HIGHWAYS 


U NDER the Highways Act of 
1917, the Department of 
Highways was established to 
take over the administration of 
expenditure in connection with the 
maintenance and improvement of 
highways in this province previously 
carried on by the Board of Highways 
Commissioners. This department is 
now a regularly constituted depart- 
ment of the public service under the 
administration of the Minister of 
Highways and his Deputy, and has 
the administration of all moneys 
voted by the Legislature for the 
construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and ferries. 

The moneys voted by the Legis- 
lature for these purposes for the 
fiscal year 1918-19 are as follows; 

Chargeable to Revenue 

Roadh and bridges including 
aid to rural municipalities $310,000 
Ferry accommodation . . 100,000 

Chargeable to capital 

(Construction of highways.. . 270,000 
("oiLstruction of permanent 

steel and concrete bridges.. 110,000 

The abova* amounts will all be 
sjicnt during the present year for the 
purposes for which they are voted, 
with the exception of the $270,000 
voted for the construction of high- 
ways. Because of conditions brought 
about by the war it has been the 
policy of the Department this year, 
as in the previous three years, to 
limit expenditures on our highway 
work to the lowest possible amount 
consistent with the maintenance of 
such roads as have been built, and 
the construction of only such new 
works as seem necessary in order 
that oux- farmers may be in a position 
to market the grain that they have 
been urged to grow to the end that 
production might be maintained to 
the highest possible extent. For 
these reasons no expenditure has 
been made froi^ the $27(7,000 voted 


from capital for the construction 
of highways. 

It is hoped, however, that now the 
war is over, more moneys will be 
available for carrying out the impor- 
tant work in connection with the 
construction and maintenance of our 
highways, and, with this end in 
view, the Department has devoted 
a great deal of time towards making 
preparation for increased activity 
as soon as conditions will permit. 
Early in the present year the pro- 
vince was divided into eight divisions 
for the purpose of highway adminis- 
tration, and a divisional superinten- 
dent placed in charge of each divi- 
sion. It is the duty of these divi- 
sional superintendents to control the 
expenditure of departmental money 
in each of their divisions, and to ex- 
amine and report to the Department 
as to conditions of the highways, 
and to make recommendations as to 
the requirements of each division. 
A good deal of time has also been 
given this year to the revision of our 
main road system, making such modi- 
fications and extensions to this as 
vrill tend to its improvement. It 
is hoped, when this work has been 
completed, that in the older f)arts of 
the province, at least where railroad 
construction may not he expected 
to he continued to the extent that 
has been the case in the past few 
years, and where most towns have 
become pretty well established, that 
this main road scheme can be perma- 
nently carried into effect. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EXPENDITURES 

Moneys authorized by the Depart- 
ment for the construction and i.upro- 
vemetit of roads are expended either 
by Government road crews controlled 
and financed directly by the Depart- 
ment, or by means of contracts 
entered into with rural municipalities, 
wdiereby a rural municipality 
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to look after the expenditures author- 
ized by the Department for the 
construction of a certain specified 
road, in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s specifications; the Govera- 
ment to reimburse the municipality 
when the work has been satisfactorily 
completed and a certificate to this 
effect been obtained from an official 
of the Dlepartment. The ferry ser- 
vice is free and is maintained and 
operated directly under the control 
of the Department. Small timber 
bridges are for the most part con- 
structed by Government bridge crews 
directly under the control of the 
Department, working on a day 
labour basis. The larger bridges 
consisting of steel bridges on con- 
crete abutments are let by contract. 

For the purpose of encouraging 
rural municipalities to look after the 
maintenance of earth roads, a direct 
grant is made to each municipality 
of a large amount of the revenue 
derived from motor license fees. This 
money must be used only for the 
maintenance and repair of main 
roads leading to market towns. 


RURAL MUNICIPALITIES 

In rural municipalities the money 
for road and bridge construction is 
obtained generally from current taxes, 
though municipalities have in the 
past raised money for this purpose 
from the sale of debentures. No 
specific taxes are levied in rural muni- 
cipalities for road improvement work, 
or other public work. The council 
sets aside from revenue of the muni- 
cipality so much as it determines 
can be allocated for the improvement 
of such roads as the council selects. 
The Department of Highways exer- 
cises no authority, or control, over 
the expenditure made by a rural 
municipality, or over the selection 
of the roads upon which the council 
will spend its money. There are 
exceptions to this, however, in cases 
where an agreement is entered into 
between the Department of High- 
ways and the rural council for a 
certain improvement to which both 
the Department and the council 
contribute, in which case, of course, 
the expenditure must be made on a 
location approved by the Department. 


RESIGNATION OF HON. W. R. MOTHERWELL 

T he resignation was announced Geo. E. Langley, Minister of Muni- 
on December 12th, 1918, of the cipal Affairs, was a.ssuming the duties 
Honourable W. R. Mother- of Minister of Agriculture during the 
well. Minister of Agriculture for Sas- present session of the Legislature, and 
katchewan since 1905. Subsequently that afterwards there would be a re- 
it was stated that the Honourable arrangement of portfolios. 



STUDENT ENROLMENT, 1918-19 

On account of the epidemic of induenaa which swept over Canada* the opening of some 
of the agricultural colleges and schools was interfered with, the Saskatchewan College of 
Agriculture and the agricultural schools in Alberta remaining closed until the New Year. 
The following statements give the number of students enrolled at those institutions that 
have opened and the veterinary colleges in Canada for the college year 1918-19: 


NOVA SCOTIA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

T he enrolment of students at 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College includes a number of 
returned soldiers. Following are the 
enrolment figures: 


First year 16 

Second year 18 

Returned Soldiers’ C ourse 11 

Total 45 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
LA TRAPPE 

The fall course at the Oka Agricul- 
tural Institute opened with the follow- 
ing enrolment of students: 


First year 30 

Second year 9 

Third year 12 

Fourth year 12 

Special courses 47 

Total no 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The enrolment of men and women 
for the different years for Macdonald 
College is as follows: 


School of A griculture — 

1st year 16 

2nd year 15 

3rd year 4 

4th year None 

Total 35 

School of Household Science — 

Institution Administration, Senior.. 15 
Institution Administration, Junior. 3 

Homemakers 38 

Autumn Short Course 10 

Special students — Sewing 2 

Total 68 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 

STE. ANNE DE LA POCATIERE 

The School of Agriculture has ac- 
cepted this year students as young as 
fourteen y’ears for the various classes, 
the numbers enrolled being as follows: 

Agricultural Course — 


First year 17 

Second year 8 

Third year 17 

Short Course — 

First year 57 

Second year 6 

Totals 105 

52442 — 4 


In the agricultural course there are 
4 women in the first year and one in 
the third year. Following is the en- 
rolment for the different years: 


Agricultural Course — 

First year 84 

Second year 36 

Third year 19 

Fourth year 22 

Special courses in Agriculture 2 

Total agricultural students 163 

Manual Training Course — 1 year... 3 


Domestic Science Courses — 

Jr. Normals 

Sr. “ ^ 

J r. Associates 

Sr. 

Jr. Housekeepers 

Sr. ** , 

Homemaker Class 

Short Course students... . 


14 

8 

27 

9 

13 

17 

20 

5 


Total Domestic Science students. 113 
Total attendance 279 


MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Registration at the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College is not yetcomplete. a 
good many of the students not being 
able to come in for a week or two 
on account of sickness and other 
reasons : 
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Students in Agriculture — 

First year 74 

Special class for boys of 14 and 15 

years of age 14 

Second year.. 32 

Third year Diploma 5 

Third year Degree 4 

Fourth year 8 

Fifth year 10 

147 

Students in Home Economics — 

First year 34 

Second year 22 

Third year 12 

Fourth year S 

Fifth year 5 

Institutional Management . . . 3 

Total 81 


SASKATCHEWAN COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

On January 2nd the students 
enrolled were: 

Associates 44 

Degree 21 

Total 65 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
ALBERTA. 

In addition to the regular course 
in agriculture, instruction is given in 
a special course for invalided soldiers. 
Most of the first and second year 
work in this province is given at the 
Schools of Agri(Hilture. Following is 


the enrolment: 

Third year 8 

Fourth year 5 

Final year 6 

Returned soldiers 45 

Total 63 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The British Columbia Agricultural 
College is not yet fully equipped. All 
students proceeding to the B.S.A. 
degree arc required to hold matricu*- 
lation certificates. This high standard 
results in a small enrolment. For the 
college year just opening the enrol- 
ments are: 


First year 8 

Second year 4 

Total 12 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 

Seventy.five students have enrolled 
for the college year. These are divided 
in the different years as follows: 

First year 19 

Second year.. .... 18 

Third year.. , . . ... 38 

Total 75 

SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE 
MEDICINE AND VETERINARY 
SCIENCE, MONTREAL 

The class at the vSehool of Com- 
parali\'e Medicine and Veterinary 
Science is smaller than usual hut ad- 
ditional candidates arc expected with 
the demobilization of the army: 

First year 6 

Second year , . 8 

Third year 16 

Total 30 


RECAPITULATION 

Institution 

Nova Scotia Agricultural College 

Macdonald College \ . ’ ’ . . ‘ 

Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere 

Oka Agricultural Institute 

Ontario Agricultural College 

Manitoba Agricultural College 

Saskatchewan College of Agriculture, 

Alberta College of Agriculure 

British Columbia Agricultural College ’ 

Ontario Veterinary College !!!..!. 

School of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science 

Totals 


Men 

Women 

45 


35 

68 

105 


110 


162 

117 

147 

81 

65 

63 

- 

12 


75 


30 

, , 

- — 

— 

849 

266 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN 
RURAL LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN RURAL SCHOOL 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L. A. DEWOLFE, TRURO, DIRECTOR OF RURAL SCIENCE 


P RACTICALLY every town in 
Nova Scotia has its Domestic 
Science Department. In rural 
districts, however, we are only begin- 

There is no Iru'entive for the teacher 
to teach an extra subject. The people 
do not dtimand it. The school of a 
generation ago suits the people of 
to-day. A few energetic teachers, 
however, teach sewing about one 
hour a week. Possibly 100 teachers 
conduct vsewing classes part of the 
term. Owing to the need of greater 
erjuipment, practically no om‘ under- 
takes cooking. 

There is no grant to defray expenses 
of sewing or cooking materials or 
equipment. Any teacher who at tempts 
such work de^ ises her own means of 
supporting it. 

All our Normal College students 
receive instruction in Domestic Sci- 
ence; but they do not make any use 
of it in their future teaching. More- 
over, a large proportion of our rural 
teachers have never attended any 
training school; and, consequently, 
do not kmw such a subject as 
Domestic Science exists. 

This year we have seven travelling 
rural science teachers. Each one is 
responsible for the agrii'ultural and 
home-makiiig subjects in about a 
dozen schools. During the winter 
months, these teachers will inaugurate 
Domestic Science classes. By next 
spring, therefore, we hope to report 
actual progress. 


Already these travelling teachers 
have done good work in canning. At 
our last summer session in Truro, 
every student w^as required to do 
pratical work in canning. The travel- 
ling teachers gave special attention to 
this topic. As soon as schools opened 
in August, they began canning work 
for the fall school exhibitions. At a 
number of exhibitions, these teachers 
gave public demonstrations in this 
subject. At the school exhibition in 
Laurence town there were 700 jars of 
canned vegetables — the work of the 
children in one month under the direc- 
tion of Miss Henderson. 

The travelling teachers will also 
attempt introducing the hot lunch 
into rural schools. Miss Marsters 
has already made a start in Avonport. 
Here is what she says: *'Last Mon- 
day, a rainy, disagreeable day, the 
school at Avonport enjoyed its first 
hot lunch. Two little girls helped 
make cocoa; two others served as 
waitresses; two more as dishwashers; 
while another acted as treasurer, 
collecting one cent from each pupil 
present. How the little folk enjoyed 
it all ! The greater part of the equip- 
ment was purchased wdth funds raised 
at the school exhibition, which, by the 
way, was a great success. In a 
sewing lesson which preceded the 
lunch, the little girls made a holder.” 

From this you will see that we have 
passed that vague point where we are 
‘‘going to do something.” We are 
actually doing something. Though 
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our beginning is small, we have the confidence the possibilities of the 
workers in the field ; and actual present year, 
results are so near that we view with 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY FLETCHER PEACOCK, DIRECTOR MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


P RACTICALLY all the urban 
schools of New Brunswick have 
departments of household sci- 
ence. Instruction in this subject is 
given to girls of grades 6, 7 and 8. In 
the consolidated schools it is also 
taken up throughout the high school 
grades. The curriculum further pro- 
vides that certain phases of the study 
of the home be taken up in the low'er 
grades. 

Until last year no progress was 
made by this department in extending 
this practical subject to the rural 
schools. Thus fully 50 per cent of the 
girls of the province had not been 
given the advantages in this connec- 
tion offered by town schools, 

WAR REQUIREMENTS OPENED THE WAY 

When the movement for greater 
food conservation was being launched, 
this department undertook to mobil- 
ize the girls of the province to do their 
share in the important work. The 
girls from 10 to 18 years of age were 
asked to form themselves into '‘Home 
Efficiency Clubs'' in the different 
communities. These organizations 
soon became quite general, especially 
throughout rural New Brunswick. 
There immediate object was the can- 
ning and preserving of foods; but 
they have also done a great deal of 
Red Cross vsewing, etc., during the 
past year. The work has all been 
headed up in the schools, and the 
teachers are the local leaders. 

It is the policy of this department 
now, to make these clubs permanent, 
and through them to take up the 
various phases of household science 
work; and it is believed that in this 
way the subject may be extended even 
to the remotest districts. 

A club' supervisor has b^q>, ap- 


pointed, and during the past summer, 
she had about 30 helpers working 
with her. The clubs are now active 
in about 200 localities. 

A PROGRAMME FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 

A definite full-year programme has 
been planned, and is now being work- 
ed out. The club supervisor or one 
of her expert helpers aims to visit 
each school once a month, to en- 
courage and instruct the club. The 
local teacher is usually the honorary 
president. Through her help and 
the monthly visits by the expert, 
interest is easily kept up, and the 
work made continuous. 

During the canning season food 
preservation is made the leading task 
of the clubs. In November and 
December lessons in bread -making, 
using substitutes, are given. During 
the winter months, sewing lessons 
in Red Cross work are presented, also 
work in housekeeping and home 
nursing. 

In the spring, problems of cleaning 
and house furnishing are considereil 
and the girls encouraged to prepare 
for the canning season, by planting 
gardens. Thus the problems of each 
season are dealt with as they appear, 
and when the community is interested 
in them. 

ALL THE WORK^ IS PRACTICAL 

The methods followed by the club 
supervisor and her helpers are all 
practical. Lessons, not simply 
demonstrations, are given. Take for 
example — a lesson in canning. The 
supervisor notifies the club officers 
a few days before her visit. These 
officers have the necessary equip- 
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merit in order at the school or other 
suitable place. Each girl brings a 
quantity of fruits or vegetables and 
her own containers, at the time fixed, 
and actually performs all the opera- 
tions under the direction of the 
expert. The girls are then able to 
‘‘carry on"' in their own homes, and 
will report at the next visit of the 
supervisor what they have accom- 
plished in the meantime. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL EMPHASIZFiS 
RURAL HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 

During the past year the house- 
hold science department at the pro- 
vincial normal school has laid parti- 
cular stress upon the extension of 
this subject to rural communities; 
and the function of the home effi- 
ciency clubs in connection with the 
common schools. This policy will 
be continued, so that in a very few 
\Tars a large number of our teachers 
will be in a position to carry on the 
domestic science work without much 
assistance from the travelling experts. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 

The value of a warm lunch to 
pupils in rural districts is appreciated 
in this province, and the normal 
school department in conjunction 
with the club supervisor is working 
upon the problem of supplying it. 

GOVERNMENT GRANTS 

In New Brunswick rural domestic 
science is supported by government 
grants to the extent of paying one- 
half the cost of the equipment used, 
and $50 per year extra to any 
qualified teacher who devotes not 
less than three hours per week to the 
teaching of the subject. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 

During the past two years short 
summer courses have been held for 
teachers of domestic science. At 
these the problem of carrying the 
subject to rural localities has been 
the leading one dealt with. In 
future it is planned to extend these 
courses. 


QUEBEC 

liV ANITA E. HILL, HEAD, SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, MACDONALD COLLEGE 


T O the casual observer it may 
appear that as far as household 
science is concerned very little 
is being done in the rural schools 
throughout the English-speaking dis- 
tricts of this province. However, a 
casual glance is never a thorough 
one, and on investigation and closer 
observation one will discover that 
this branch of work has been receiv- 
ing, during the past three or four 
years, more and more attention. 
The interest in the work is sure to 
increase, as the parents and those 
in a position to encourage the work 
are most anxious to see it grow, and 
are doing all* they can to stimulate 
further interest and at the same time 
co-operate with the children and aid 
them in their work. 

The provincial government is doing 
much to encourage the work and to 
each academy whkh undertakes to 


teach household science it gives a 
yearly grant of $300. This is for the 
purpose of meeting the expense of 
equipment, supplying materials for 
class work and supplementing the 
instructor’s salary. 

The w*ork in the province is prac- 
tically in its infancy and this grant 
has not been used extensively as 
yet. The academy at Shawville has 
installed an equipment this year 
and the work is being eagerly watched 
and as a result it is to be hoped that 
more academies will take up the work 
next year. In the w^ork given it is 
planned to have the lessons meet 
existing conditions as practically as 
possible and make the girls taking 
the course real assistants in the home. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

As a ^at number of schools in 
the ptovince are small, with a small 
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attendance, it is almost impossible 
to have household science given in 
each one. To meet the needs of the 
children, however, the scheme ot 
demonstrating to them was decided 
upon and for the past four years 
this has been carried on with excel- 
lent results. The work is done by 
the school of Household Science, 
Macdonald College, in co-operation 
with the Rural Extension Depart- 
ment of the college. Three or four 
schools will meet at one centre and 
members of the School of Household 
Science staff demonstrate to the 
children ; canning, bread-making, 
cake-making all receive special atten- 
tion. A bulletin prepared and sent 
out by the School gives careful 
directions which the child may use 
when carrying out the task at home. 
Sewing is also being taken up and 
demonstrations in stitch forms, the 
use of a pattern and the making of 
a simple garment are given. In the 
autumn the children bring their 
sewing, canning, samples of bread 
and cake (though the latter was 
cancelled last year because of war 
conditions) to the school fair, where 
these products are judged by instruc- 
tors from the school. Record is 
kept of the marks obtained and a 
sympathetic criticism of the work is 
made by the judge and the children 
are told where they fall short of the 
standard as swell as of the merits of 
their work. 

The type of work done each year 
is improving and it is gratifying to 
note that after each demonstration 
the standard of the work is raised. 
The most important factor is the 
interest and enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren which speaks well for the future 
of household science as a school 
subject, and more than that for the 
improvement in the standards of 
living generally. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 

The conservation of the child is one 
of the most vital questions of the day. 
If the child is to do good work in school 
and develop into a healthy citizen he 


must have proper food. A hot cup 
of cocoa or a bowl of soup to supple- 
ment the school lunch has proved 
its value in numerous schools. Demon- 
strations on how to prepare such 
a hot dish and serve it to the pupils 
are given by the School of House- 
hold Science. In addition the lunch 
box is discussed; its contents, how 
it should be packed, and under what 
conditions it should be eaten are all 
emphasized. The parents are invited 
to the demonstration so that their 
sympathy and interest may be en- 
listed. A list of the simple equip- 
ment required is supplied to an>' 
school wishing to start the work. 
The value of letting the older girls 
prepare the lunch is emphasized. 
This lays the foundation for future 
work in household science, and tlie 
older boys and girls when giving 
their assistance are made to feel 
that they play an important part 
in the school life. The teachers in 
the schools have given invaluable 
help in this work, and the improve^ 
ment in the lunch box and noon 
hour has been most marked. The 
members of the Que1)ec Homemakers’ 
Clubs have also givtm much valued 
assistance — for example, in the Len- 
noxvillc Academy the local club has 
arranged for and supervises the 
serving of a hot dish at noon. The 
children have shown a marked im- 
provement and the club has been 
inspired to continue its efforts. To 
the women of these clubs much praise 
is due for the interest they have 
shown and efforts they have made 
to improve the lunch hour and to 
introduce household science into the 
schools. The teachers have also 
co-operated and the work of the 
children shown at the fairs reflects 
very much the encouragement and 
help given by the teacher. 

The work is not yet as concentrated 
throughout the province as we might 
like, but if the interest, faithful ser- 
vice and enthusiasm of the past five 
years are continued we may hope for 
greater development. If this country 
is to have a fine manhood and woman- 
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hood to carry out its destiny, its young 
womanhood must have a knowledge 
of thovse things which make for 
wholesome, attractive homes. 
When is there a better time for them 
to begin this work than in their 


school days? Where is there a better 
place for them to learn some of these 
practical truths than the school? It 
is their right, let us see that they 
have their right. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY MISS FANNIE A. TWISS, DIRECTOR OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


T he household science work in 
the Department of Education 
is in charge of a director, who 
has five assistants. Two of these 
assistants are teaching in the two 
normal schools, and the remaining 
three are carrying on extension work 


THE NCX)N LUNCH 

In June of the present year. Miss 
Mary Hiltz began her work in the 
Yorkton inspectorate, directing her 
efforts towards the establishing of 
hot noon lunches. With the inspec- 



FIG. 1 . EQUIPMENT FOR NOON LUNCH, MOSQUITO CREEK, S.D. 3234 , 
PAMBRUM, SASKATCHEWAN 


in the rural and village schools in 
the province. These household 
science teachers accompany the 
inspectors on visits to the schools 
where they discuss the various phases 
of their work with the teachers, the 
trustees and the parents. To the 
hearty co-operation of the inspector 
of schools, is due, in a great measure, 
the success of their work. 


tor. Dr. Anderson, she visited many 
schools sending word ahead so that 
the necessary food materials might 
be on hand. These were always 
there in abundance when she arrived. 
She demonstrated the noon lunch 
before teacher, trustees and parents 
having the children make the hot 
dish under her direction. This 
showed them how easy it is to operate 
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and how much enjoyment the child- 
ren get from it. If necessary she 
would remain two or three days with 
the teacher in order to assist her. 
Since Miss Hiltz began this valuable 
work, upwards of twenty-five schools 
have begun operating the hot noon 
lunch. Many of these are in non- 
English speaking communities and 
the great benefit of this reform cannot 
be over estimated. 

Miss Ada Neelands went to the 
Swift Current inspectorate in July. 
With School Inspector Cram she 
went from district to district, holding 


having the noon lunch in operation 
in about twenty-five schools. 

Miss Isabel Shaw entered the 
extension work in September ^d 
has been visiting schools in Regina, 
Moosejaw, and Elbow inspectorates. 

ONE PHASE OF THE WORK 

Care is taken to impress upon the 
teachers and parents that although 
the noon lunch is very important, it 
is but one phase of household science 
work in rural schools. The great 
need of the prairie schools demands 
attention to this reform first. The 



FRi. 2 . DOING HER SHARE OF WORK 


meetings in the day time or in the 
evening, whichever was most conve- 
nient for the people. This brought 
her into close touch with the parents 
and teachers. This method w’^as 
abandoned when the harvest season 
began. She then visited the schools, 
talked with the teachers, took a 
survey of conditions, and, if there 
were possibilities of development she 
had an interview with the trustees. 
During the autumn she hopes to hold 
public meetings in the school houses 
where representatives from several 
districts can be present. Miss 
Neelands has been successful in 


water supply, the washing facilities 
and the general cleanliness of the 
school are noticed closely and 
improvements suggested. The me- 
thod of hoUvSe-keeping necessary 
for cleaning after the lunch is served, 
receives the careful attention of the 
^tension worker. The accompany- 
ing figure (Figure 1) shows the lunch 
equipment in the Mosquito Creek 
School in the Swift Current inspect- 
orate. The teacher. Miss Ethel 
Finch, teaches her pupils more than 
the three ‘"R’s."' She has added 
a fourth namely, ''Right living”. 
Hers is one of the cleanest schools in 
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the inspectorate. It is one-roomed 
with a main entry in which are found 
clean wash basin and clean towels. 
In one of the cloak rooms is placed 
the equipment costing $21.66. In 
the other cloak room is stored the 
dining-table and the benches, all 
scrubbed clean. On the dining- table 
stands a neat row of dinner pails. 
In Figure 2 the pupil is doing her 
share in preparing the hot dish for 
the group (Figure 3). The teacher 
devotes a half hour each week (from 
one o’clock to half past on Friday 
afternoon) to ^‘cleaning up”. Each 


with red cross work. Teachers are 
urged to form junior red cross 
societies and to give instruction in 
sewing with application on red cross 
articles. At the Swift Current 
School fair held in October there was 
a large exhibit of sewing, composed 
of considerable red cross work such as 
autograph quilts, bags and other 
hospital necessities and socks. The 
secretary reported that nearly one 
hundred junior societies formed in 
the vicinity. 

lip to the present time the Depart- 
ment of Education has given no 
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grade has its share in such work as 
cleaning black-boardvS and brushes, 
dusting furniture, washing chalk 
troughs and cupboards, scrubbing 
dining-tables and benches, cleaning 
and polishing stove, washing towels 
and lunch cloth, cleaning entries and 
outbuildings. The half hour is 
ample time and is part of the noon 
intermission. 

JUNIOR SOCIETIES 

Needlework is not omitted by the 
extension worker. Type lessons are 
taught and suggestions given for 
carrying on sewing in connection 


special grant for installing equipment 
for household sciences in rural schools 
in the province. If $40,000 were 
spent in this way each district would 
not receive a sum equal to half the 
cost of equipment. The money 
could be spent with better results if 
the services of live home economics 
teachers were secured for the purpose 
of visiting the schools and the homes 
of the people. The personal touch 
is the strongest agency in shaping 
ideals, and we know that parents are 
willing to promote the best interests 
of their children, when once they 
realize what those interests are. 
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ALBERTA. 

BY G. FRED MCNALLY, SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS 


I N the course of studies of the 
Province of Alberta, work in 
household science appears for all 
schools beginning with grade V. In 
Grades V and VI the time is entirely 
devoted to sewing. The aim of the 
course is to inculcate habits of neat- 
ness and of work; to encourage a 
respect for sewing as a part of woman’s 
work; to give the girls .some power 
in the selection of proper materials 
and some ability to care for their 
own clothes. 

In Grades VII and VIII the work 
deals with cooking, home nursing, 
first aid and simple house manage- 
ment. Provision has also been made 
for courses in this subject in the 
High School. In both Grades IX 
and X the courses are complete, 
while a course for Grade XI for both 
boys and girls is in process of pre- 
paration. 

The University of Alberta has 
opened a Department of Household 
Science this year with an experienced 
organizer and teacher from the Man- 
itoba Agricultural College at its head. 
Already the classes are crowded. It 
may be said this subject is receiving 
due recognition throughout the 
Alberta educational system. 

From the above it will be seen 
that the work of (xrades V and VI 
is quite possible of accomplishment 
in the ordinary rural school and is 
being carried out in a great many of 
them. 

THE SYSTEM ADOPTED 

Systematic instruction in cooking 
has made little headway outside the 
urban centres. In rural schools it 
has beem considered more practical 
and much more valuable to link up 
this work with the preparation and 
serving of a hot dish in connection 
with the noonday lunch. 

In the normal schools the teachers 
in training each prepare and serve 
practically all the dishes which are 
recommended by the Department as 


suitable for the rural school lunch. 
In addition they discuss methods of 
securing supplies, necessary equip- 
ment, and the aims to be kept in 
view in serving this di.sh. 

At the 1918 session of the Summer 
Schools instruction was given in 
textiles; theory of foods, first and 
second years; household art, first 
and second years; household man- 
agement, first and second years, and 
methods in both household arts and 
household vScience to about eighty 
students. In this way those teachers 
in rural schools who are progressive 
and anxious to make their work 
effective prepare themselves for this 
and similar types of work. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 

One afternoon during the session 
the class in household science I 
prepared about forty lunches, packed 
them in boxes and pails, and invited 
the Deputy Minister and the inspec- 
tors to the demonstration. After 
some explanations of the purpose of 
the demonstration one of the mem- 
bers of the class proceeded to make 
cocoa for the company, explaining as 
she went along, how the various steps 
could be fitted into the ordinary 
school programme. At an imaginary 
twelve o’clock the visitors proceeded 
to the shelf at the side of the room 
and each secured his lunch pail or 
box. In the meantime other members 
of the class had spread serviettes on 
the desks and distributed cups and 
spoons. The cocoa was then served 
and the lunch proceeded in rural 
school fashion. At this time an 
animated discussion took place as 
to topics of conversation which a 
teacher might introduce and make 
the meal easy and homelike. So 
delightful was the luncheon and the 
serving of the hot dish so simple that 
the inspectors pledged themselves to 
urge boards everywhere to provide 
such facilities for the children. 
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womens’ organizations helpful 

This movement, along with other 
features of the course in household 
science, has received great impetus 
from the whole-hearted support of the 
two great Alberta organizations of 
rural women, viz.. Women’s Institutes 
and United Farm Women. On page 
816 of the August number of the 
Agricultural Gazetie will be found 
a description of the way in which this 
work is carried out in one Alberta 
school. Without doubt this scene 
could be duplicated in scores of rural 
schools in this province to-day. 

There is in the press just now a 
bulletin entitled Rural School 
Lunches,” which will be available 
early in November. This is intended 


as a handbook of instruction as to 
organization for both teachers and 
trustees. It is the belief of officials 
of the Department that if trustees 
can be made aware of the great value 
of this hot dish and the simplicity 
of the equipment required that pro- 
vision for it will soon become general. 
During these years good founda- 
tion work is being done in preparing 
teachers for instruction in household 
.science. When the war is over and 
more money available for equipment 
and specialists this subject w^ill with- 
out doubt come to its owm. Some 
day it will be possible for young 
women to elect it as a subject to be 
carried throughout the high school 
wTth as respectable standing as 
algebra. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

HY JOHN KYLE, OR(.ANIZER OF IXDCSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


T HIC term domestic science in 
British Columbia includes the 
study of cookery, laundry- 
W'ork, sewing and knitting. 

For installing the equipment neces- 
sary to teach such subjects the 
Council of Public Instruction pay to 
the Board of School Trustees fifty per 
cent of the cost of equipment up to a 
sum not exceeding $500. 

Every instructor must hold a 
British ("olumbia instructor’s certifi- 
cate of qualification. Each applicant 
for this certificate must have had tw'o 
years’ training, hold a satisfactory 
diploma from one of the recognized 
training colleges in Canada, the 
United States, or the Ihiited King- 
dom, and hold a public school 
teacher’s certificate, or have had 
other approved professional standing. 
Every application for a certificate 
must be accompanied with the usual 
fee of $5 and a satisfactory testi- 
monial certifying to the good moral 
character of the applicant. 

Rules relating to domestic ^ience: 

1. Where domestic science centres are 
established, attendance is compul- 
sory and must be continuous 
throughoMj; the school year. 


2. A three years course should be taken 

in public schools. 

3. All courses of work in domestic science 

must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Education for approval. 

Diplomas are awarded by the 
Department of Education to pupils 
who complete the three years’ course 
in domestic science. 

Female candidates for high school 
entrance examination from schools 
in which instruction has been given, 
must hold domestic science diplomas 
or fulfil departmental requirements 
as to attendances and w^ork. 

The total per capita grant for 
school teachers is also paid for 
domestic science teachers, viz.: — 


To cities of the 1st class .. $ 360 

To cities of the 2nd class. . 425 

To cities of the 3rd class, . 465 

To rural districts 480 


In addition to this a supplementary 
grant of one dollar for every dollar 
w^hich the salary of the teacher is 
increased is also paid, but in no case 
must this supplementary grant to be 
paid by the Government exceed one 
hundred dollars. 

Owing to teachers coming from 
varied training schools^ they adopt 
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many different methods of attacking 
the lessons in cookery, but it may 
well be said that they usually employ 
those which are more or less scientific 
in character, and discard methods of 
a purely empirical nature. Sewing 
and knitting have made great ad- 
vancement in recent years, and laun- 
dry work has its due share of the time 
allotted to it. 

Household science is taught to the 
student-teachers attending Normal 
School in Victoria. The necessity of 
preparing classroom teachers who can 
conduct lessons without the assistance 
of a specialist is understood to be the 
only method of carrying the house- 
hold science type of training to rural 
districts in British Columbia. 

There are in this province, 47 
centres, instructors, 4,867 pupils 
from elementary schools, 1,184 pupils 
from high schools, all engaged in the 
study of household science and domes- 
tic' economy. 

No summer school for school 
teachers was held this year, but in 
former years an extensive course was 


arranged in cookery, needlework, 
sanitation, and hygiene, in order to 
prepare teachers primarily for the 
work to be done in rural schools. 

A three-year high school course in 
household science worthy of mention 
is that organized in King Edward 
High School, Vancouver. The sub- 
jects embrace the following: 

Household Science.. Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dietetics and Cookery. 
Physics and Chemistiy. 
Dressmaking and Milli- 
nery. 

Household Art ... . Drawing and Design. 

Art Handicrafts. 

English Literature. 

Composition. 

A r it h m e t ic andSimple book-keeping. 
Mensuration. Business forms and us- 
ages. 

Vocal music and ap- 
preciation. 

Physical Culture. 

It will be seen from the fore- 
going that the Education Depart- 
ment of British Columbia today is 
keenly alive to the importance of 
effectively training the prospective 
home-maker. 


SCHOOL FAIRS IN 1918 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BY J. E. MCLARTY, DIRECTOR RURAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, PRINCE OF WALES COLLEGE 


D uring the year 1918 School 
Fairs have registered a mark- 
ed advance so far as numbers 
and educational value are concerned. 
Parents, teachers and pupils are 
enthusiastic in their praises of the 
great benefits derived from their 
successful carrying out. We have 
endeaA^ored to make the fair day the 
finale for a season’s work. In order 
to be a contestant at one of these 
fairs, the pupil must begin in the 
early spring to plan to produce 
material for exhibition. With the 
exception of two classes, namely, 
grains and fruits, pupils were requin^ 
to exhibit products which were the 
direct results of their own labour. 
In the case of grains, the pupils were 
required to make. the selection from 


the standing crop. This in itself 
we hope will be the beginning of 
better grain being selected for seeding 
purposes. Similarly with the fruit, 
the pupils were required to make the 
selection from the home orchard. 

PROGRESS DURING 1918 

The fact that the number of fairs 
held during 1918 was more than 
double the number held in 1917 
speaks for the increased interest 
taken in this popular form of rural 
life teaching. The enthusiasm is so 
great that in many places local fairs 
were held with but one school parti- 
cipating in order to lay the founda- 
tion for a larger and more successful 
organization for 1919. Already 
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many requests have been made by 
teachers for school fairs to be held 
in their district during the coming 
season. 

Reports from only 18 of the 30 
school fairs have been received. 
These enable the following report to 
be made: 


Number of pupils enrolled 3,213 

Number of pupils exhibiting. . 1,903 

Estimated number of people in at- 
tendance 5,410 

Number of exhibits 6,009 

Number of prizes awarded 2,355 

Value of regular prizes awarded . . . 33,780 

Value of special prizes awarded. . . . 12,050 


ORGANIZATION 

The following from School Circular 
No. 5 Revised will explain clearly 
the system followed in organizing: 

1. The work shall be radiate from the 
insj)ector as a head assisted by the Agricul- 
tural Representative when necessary and 
possible. The teachers of the schools is a 
fair group shall assist the inspector. After 
the organization the pupils and teachers 
shall carry out all details in connection with 
drawing up a suitable prize list and arranging 
for any stK'cial features in connection with 
the fair. 

2 . The oijfanizalion and management 
shall be carried out by means of a central 
committee made up of three pupils from each 
school. 

3. An advisory committee shall consist of 
one teacher from each schcwl, together with 
one trustee from each s('h<K)l. 

4. The central and advisory committees 
shall meet before May 1st to elect their 
officers. 

5. The following officers shall be elected; 
Honorary l^resident, President, one Vice- 
President from each .school, a Secretary, 
an assistant Secretary and a Treasurer. 
AU offices except those of Honorary President 
and assistant secretary shall be filled by 
pupils. A teacher or any ratepayer may be 
appointed as assistant secretary. 

The choosing of centres is left in 
the hands of the inspector as we feel 
that he knows the inspectorate better 
than any one else, and is therefore 
better able .to choose the most suitable 
centres and make the best arrange- 
ment of schools. Inspectors were 
required to notify the Rural Science 
Department, Prince of Wales, College, 
before April 1st the centres at which 
school fairs were to be held. The 


committee in charge of' the fair were 
required to submit a report on their 
complete organization including a 
copy of their prize list before June 
ISth. 

ASSISTANCE GIVEN 

All school fair centres organized 
under the conditions as laid down by 
the Rural Science Department, 
Prince of Wales College, were given 
the following assistance. 

A representative of the Rural 
Science Department met with the 
school fair committee before June 15th 
to assist WTth the arranging of a prize 
list and to give any suggestions pos- 
sible in regard to the successful carry- 
ing out of the fair. 

As soon as a copy of the prize list 
was received at this office, several 
copies were sent to each school taking 
part in the school fair so that all 
pupils were working on a uniform 
prize list. 

AU the necessary material consist- 
ing of entry tickets, prize tickets, 
secretary’s entry book, exhibitor’s 
badges, officers’ badges and printed 
prize tickets for the sports were 
supplied to all centres. 

ARRANGING 0¥ DATES AND SUPPLYINC; 

JUDGES 

In order to cover the work involved 
in the shortest time while the weather 
was favorable, the school fair centres 
were arranged in groups of five 
centres in each. A group of judges 
consisting of two gentlemen and one 
lady went along with an inspector 
and spent a week on school fairs. 
By this arrangement it was possible 
to have the work completed within 
one week. 

PRIZE LISTS 

Every school fair committee drew 
up a prize list for their own centre. 
A suggestive prize list was furnished 
for their guidance. This committee 
met early in the year to arrange the 
prizo list so that intending compe- 
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titors might make arrangements to 
grow whatever they wished to exhibit. 

The prize lists usually contained 
the following classes: grains, roots, 
garden vegetables, flowers, fruit, 
canning, cooking, sewing and knit- 
ting, manual training, live stock and 
poultry, collections, school work, 
contests and sports. The classes 
were again divided into the necessary 
sections. It was strongly impressed 
upon each committee that the prize 
list should be limited and made to 
suit their particular community. 

In the class of live stock and 
poultry were included, calves, pigs 
and poultry. The calves exhibited 
came under the rules of the Bankers’ 
Competition, as this organization 
extended their scope to take in 
school fairs. 

During the spring of 1918 Pig and 
Poultry Clubs were organized at 
many centres and consequently under 
the rules of this class only members 
of these regularly organized clubs 
were allowed to compete. This we 
hope will be an incentive for the 
organization of more live stock clubs 
for another year. 

TIIK AWARDING OF PRIZES 

The question of the awarding of 
money prizes is one that is causing 
considerable discussion. It is strongly 
felt that the money prize is inducive 
to couvsiderable dishonesty among the 
grown ups at our regular exhibitions. 
When this tendency is prevalent 
among the grown ups, it is felt that 
the same will be inculcated among the 


children even to a greater degree, 
encouraged as they no doubt will be by 
the parents. At a good number of our 
fairs only prize tickets were given and 
it is strongly claimed by those in 
charge that the enthusiasm was just 
as high and that the educational value 
was superior to that evidenced at fairs 
where money prizes were given. The 
question of money prizes also resolves 
itself into this question — Is it not 
better to have all money for prizes 
go to the school rather than to the 
individual? This idea no doubt will 
instil into the pupils’ minds the 
idea of loyalty to the school rather 
than the selfish spirit of winning for 
the individual. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Each committee was encouraged 
to use their initiative in introducing 
special features. Such features as 
decorated wagon, decorated auto- 
mobile and decorated bicycle parades 
were common. Marching and the 
singing of patriotic songs by the 
different schools was also popular. 
As a number of centres interschool 
games such as baseball and basket- 
ball proved very intesresting and 
exciting. 

EDUCATIONAI. VALUE 

It is admitted by all who have 
been priviledged to attend any of 
the school fairs that their possibi- 
lities for educational purposes are 
almost unlimited. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L. A. DEWOLFE, B.A., DIRECTOR. RURAL SCIENCE SCHOOLS 


I N Nova Scotia this year 231 schools 
exhibited the produce of their 
gardens and their homes. Of 
these 28 were one-room schools, hold- 
ing their own local exhibitions. The 
remaining 203 exhibited at 29 different 
centres, covering from 4 to 30 schools 
each. 

Canning’* was a strong feature 
at many of the exhibitions. Lawrence- 


town led the province in this line» 
exhibiting 700 jars of canned fruit 
and vegetables. 

Demonstrations in ''Milk Testing” 
were carried on by the teacher at 
many exhibitions. To prepare for 
this work 15 teachers took a special 
course in Milk Testing at our Summer 
School in Truro last term. 

A new departure so far Nova 
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Scotia school exhibitions are con- 
cerned, was the exhibition at Glace 
Bay. That town had a four-day 
exhibition combined with other school 
activities. It was the biggest affair 
of its kind yet held, in the province. 
It included children’s exhibits of all 
kinds, singing by the children, corn- 


brought their material together at 
large fairs. Those who exhibit 
locally, however, frequently send the 
same or similar exhibits to the County 
Fair. 

To show the growing interest in 
exhibitions it is only necessary to 
point out that $2,500 was raised 



SCHOOL FAIR EXHIBIT AT WINDSOR, N.S. 


petitive school sports and athletics, 
talks on Agriculture, Band Concert, 
Cadet March and review, presenta- 
tion of S.O.S. medals, and graduation 
exercises of the High School. At the 
close of the Fair, the children s vege- 
tables were sold by auction. 

Winners at small fairs have not 


locally for the prize lists. A number 
of schools raised $75 each. Smaller 
schools on the other hand often 
raised not more than $5. The Govern- 
ment helped the weaker sections. 
Approxiniately 75,000 pt^ple saw a 
school exhibition vSomewhere in the 
province. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY R. P. STEEVES, M.A., DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


T wenty-one school fairs were 
held in New Brunswick last 
year and were arranged in a 
circuit commencing at Moncton, 
September .the 2nd, and ending at 
Petitcodiac on October the 4th. 

In almost every locality where a 
fair was held, the interest, both 
among children and people, amounted 
to enthusiasm. Many who had not 
been in touch with school work since 


early youth, attracted by features 
related to their own occupation, found 
it pleasant and profitable to spend a 
few hours in thus giving encourage- 
ment to the children. The crow^ds of 
citizens who have attended have 
caused the pupils of the schools to 
recognize that what they are doing 
is appreciated, and this union of 
thought and action, practically ex- 
pressed between young and mature. 
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cannot fail to give a deeper purpose 
to the preparation the schools afford 
for higher and more resourceful 
citizenship. 

BROADENING INFLUENCE 

While the nature study and agri- 
culture part of the school course, 
through the school garden, with the 
home plot and poultry project work 
growing out of the instruction given 
at the schools, provided the major 
quantity of the exhibits and formed the 
basis on which interest was developed, 
results of other study contributed 
to broaden the influence exerted. 
Writing, drawing, composition (es- 
says), pressed plants, collections of 
seeds 'and insects, maps, plans of 
home properties, domestic science, 
and manual work in wood, all had 
their place at most of the fairs. Only 
by consolidating the interweaving 
practical outdoor application with 
school-room study, can the great 
power the school possess as for cum- 
munity building be exerted. The 
school fair calls the attention of the 
ratepayers to their school, to its 
local value and to the importance 
of the teacher’s office. It is a sort of 
clearing house, an annual summing 
up of results in a form that can be 
seen and handled. It trains pupils 
to put themselves into touch with the 
things that occupy the time of the 
people, and thus helps to make the 
work of education to be the early 
steps of men’s and women’s employ- 
ments. 

UNITY MORE MARKED 

To a much larger extent than last 
year, union among districts for school 
fair work has been effected. In one 
case, at Sussex, nine districts co- 
operated, giving the fair the rural 
and town features in healthy com- 
bination, At Chatham, Sackville, 
Hartland, Hampton, and other places, 
the same principle was followed. 
Even in purely rural localities the 
same pUin w’^orked admirably. At 


Cambridge five, Young’s Cove Road 
three, and at Jacksonville, two dis- 
tricts united with excellent results. 
Training among the young of this 
kind cannot but be beneficial. 
Knowledge of each other, obtained 
by actually uniting in educational 
activity, will conduce to break down 
local jealousies and sectional feeling 
and to create union co-operation. 

EDUCATIONAL EFFECT 

Last year preparation for fair work 
extended over a longer period of 
time. Through the winter and spring 
the fair idea was kept to the front 
and used as an impelling power to 
increase interest in regular school 
work. This also helped to connect 
with production, knowledge, and in- 
struction. It generally occurs that 
the best students have the best 
exhibits, not only of school room work, 
but of garden products. The scien- 
tific side of production is thus em- 
phasized. The complex nature of 
productive industry is shown to 
need not only art, the practical, but 
also science, observation, study and 
experimen ta tion . 

LOCAL JUDGES 

Our plan has been to, so far as 
possible, obtain judges from the 
localities where fairs are held. We 
find that by so doing there is a 
closer connection with resident 
people. The official in charge with 
the teachers, acts as interpreter of 
the prize list, and is always present 
to aid with his judgment as becomes 
necessary. Exhibitors are given a 
number which is placed on each 
exhibit. No names appear on exhi- 
bits. Judges have a record sheet on 
which they mark the number oppo- 
site the prize awarded. From these 
sheets and the registration paper 
the amount of prizes awarded each 
exhibitor is made out. 

RESULTS RATHER THAN PRIZES 

Prizes are purposely kept small. 
The feature kept prominent is edu- 
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cation, not the amount of money to 
be obtained. To the three making 
the best showing at each fair, certi- 
ficates of award are granted. It is 
suggested that those who receive 
such certificates have them framed, 
and that they allow them to be hung 
in the school room for the remainder 
of the school year, thus serving as an 
incentive for further continued effort. 

CONTINUATION WORK A NECESSITY 

A noteworthy fact in connection 
with last year’s school exhibitions 
was that in several places — ^Jackson- 
ville, Andover, Kingston, and Chat- 
ham -the Boy’s and Girl’s Commu- 
nity (riubs Poultry and Live Slock, 
under the direct charge of Agricul- 
tural Department officials, have also 
made creditable showings. Such 


work indicates the trend of thought 
of the people. There is a period 
between the time of leaving school 
and mature age when many young 
people are lost to the country, 
through lack of much to interest 
them. This form of continuation 
work is much needed, and every en- 
couragement should be given our 
youthful citizens in the productive 
industries, to keep them in touch 
with the schools, and carry on their 
activities in the communities under 
the most approved and scientific 
methods. While the efforts of those 
of school age can best be carried on 
through the school as a centre, care 
and attention should be given that 
the older boys and girls leaving the 
school should have their interest 
in the school maintained by practical 
forms of continuation work. 


ONTARIO 

BY K. S. Dl NC'AN, B. S, A., AGRICULl URAL RKPRKSENTATIVE SUPERVISOR 


T he school fair is one of the best 
m(‘ans of arousing interest 
in the work of the school. It 
creates in the boy and the girl a 
greater love for farm work, and is a 


gotten a mighty stronghold of the 
community and is gaining in popu- 
larity. 

School fairs have registered a 
marked improvement over former 
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big factor in bringing the school 
work in closer touch with the home 
life of the pupil. During the past 
few years the movement has been 
given a very severe test. It has 

S2442— S 


years, particularly is this true of the 
quality of the exhibits. This may 
be attributed, first, to the pupils’ 
experience in selecting produce for the 
fair, and, secondly, to an awakened 
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interest on the part of teachers and 
parents. A special part of the pro- 
gramme on Fair Day has been set 
aside for the judges to give reasons 
for their placing. The desirable type 
in vegetables and the manner of pre- 
paring exhibits were pointed out and 
emphasized. This had a wonderful 
effect on the exhibits the following 
year, the quality being much superior 
and the arrangement more attractive. 

STATISTICS OF THE FAIRS 

During the past season 307 fairs 
were held in the province of Ontario, 


bush. 

Oats O.A.C. No. 72 82i 

Banner 12 

Barley O.A.C No. 21 57 

Wheat Marquis 42 

Potatoes Green Mountain 858 

Irish Cobbler 482 

lb. 

Field Peas. ..Early Britain 495 

Arthur 450 

Prince Albert SO 

Garden Pcas.Thomas Laxton 756 

packages 

Mangels.. . .Yellow Leviathan 4,240 

Bruce’s Giant 365 

Our Ideal 440 

Yellow Intermediate. . . . 560 

Mammoth Long Red — 125 



DAIRY CALVES, ODESSA SCHOOL FAIR 


and 2,868 schools were included in the 
movement, with a total of 71,086 
children taking part. This is ian 
average of 9 schools for each fair 
and 25 pupils for each school. It is 
estimated 84,338 children and 88,908 
adults attended the fairs, making a 
total of 173,246. The pupils had 
66,613 home plots and made entries 
to the number of 115,531. 

The Department of Agriculture 
purchased and distributed in small 
packages to the pupils, the following 
quantities and varieties of seeds: — 


Turnips Purple Top Swede 725 

Carton’s Model 800 

Carter’s Invicta 1,880 

(k)od Luck 430 

Carton’s Keepwell 125 

Beets Detroit Dark Red 6,860 

Carrots . . . .Chantenay 8,120 

Onions Yellow Globe Danvers. . 6,910 

Parsnips. . , .Hollow Crown 3,920 

Asters Giant Comet 8,765 

Sweet Peas . . Giant Spencer 5 , 1 65 

Phlox Drummondi 4,295 

Special precautions were taken to 
purchase the best quality of oats, 
barley, wheat and j^tatoes which 
could be obtained. This tended 
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towards greater uniformity, and 
resulted in many farmers getting a 
start in seed of the highest quality 
of the best varieties. Agricultural 
Representatives have been shown 
whole fields of grain and potatoes 
which had as their origin the small 
package of seed distributed to the 
pupils of the schools during the past 
few years. The value, therefore, 
of the school fair work in the dis- 
tribution of pure seed through the 
county must be recognized. 

The number of eggs of a bred-to- 
lay strain of utility breeds of poultry 


the Poultry Breeding Stations which 
have been established in each county. 
The birds in the Breeding Stations 
are of the bred-to-lay strain and are 
mated with cokerels wsecured through 
the Poultry Department at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Each 
station is inspected and the flock 
culled in order to eliminate the poor 
birds. The eggs from these breeding 
stations are in great demand from 
farmers in the community, and in- 
variably command a much higher 
price than the eggs from the average 
neighbors’ flock. 



children's chickens, ODESSA SCHOOL FAIR 

distributed during the past three classes of exhibits 

years may be summarized as fol- 


lows: — 



1916 

1917 

1918 

Barred Plymouth Rock 

7,357 

1 

8,940 

9,670 

Rhode Island Reds 

I 406 

293 

140 

White Wyandottes. . . . 

295 

SO 

130 

Totals 

8,058 

9,283 

9,940 


A certain number of the eggs dis- 
tributed were obtained from the 
Poultry Department of the Agricul- 
tural College at Guelph, but the 
greatest quantity jiras secured from 
52442™Si 


The classes of exhibits at the fairs 
might be summed up as follows: — 

1. Products from home plots from seed 
supplied. 

2. Poultry and Live Stock. 

3. Collections of nature objects such as 
mounted weeds, weed seeds and insects — 
beneficial and injurious. 

4. Manual Training and Household Sci- 
ence Work — cooking and sewing. 

5. Collections of fruit. 

6. Educational work including essays, 
maps, drawing, writing, art, etc. 

7. Miscellaneous and Contests of various 
kinds. 
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THE day’s programme 

The programme for the day would 
be somewhat as follows; — 

Until 10.30 a.m. Placing of Exhibits; this 
work to be in charge of Teachers and Direc- 
tors. 

10 . 30-1 1 00 a.m. J udging calves, colts, and 
lambs. 

11.00-12 . 00 a.m. Live Stork Judging Con- 
test and Girls’ Knitting and Sewing Contests. 


The school fairs have been managed 
in the past by a Rural School Fair 
Association composed of representa- 
tives from each school with the 
Agricultural Representative as man- 
ager. The pupils get a splendid 
executive training and they are al- 
ways ready for the several conimittee 
meetings which are held during the 
season. 



FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN LENNOX, ONT., HOME GARDEN, 1918, WITH 99 POINTS 


12.00- 12.30 a.m. Lunch to be served in 
picnic style. 

12.30^1.00p.m. Address of Welcome — 
Public Speaking C'ontest. 

1 . 00- 1 . 30 p.m. School Parade, 

1 , 30-3 . 00 p.m. Programme of Sports, Con- 
tests and Competitions. 

THE PRIZE MONEY 

The total prize money for each fair 
varied from $40 to $125, depending 
upon the number of schools taking 
part and the generosity of the trustee 
boards. All prize money is raised 
locally, the vsehool sections, township 
and county councils, and public 
spirited persons, all contributing a 
share. No admission is charged and 
no entry fee is received. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 

Now as to distribution of the 
material to the pupils. During the 
past season, the greater part of the 
seeds and eggs were distributfid 
through the mail by parcel post, or 
sent by express. In some sections, 
however, use was made of the motor, 
which always afforded an opportunity 
for the Agricultural Representative 
to visit the school and give a little 
talk to the pupils on school fair work. 
The system of sending eggs by parcel 
post has been endorsed by practically 
all our representatives. Some four 
or five reported the hatch not as 
satisfactory in their county, due no 
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doubt to carelessness in handling by 
rural mail carriers. 

THE PATRIOTIC FUND 

“Children's Tag Day“ at the fairs 
this past fall resulted in the sale of 


NEW FEATURES 

A few new features, particularly in 
regard to contests on Fair Day, were 
introduced at some of the fairs attend- 
ed by the writer. These included a 



SCHOt)L PARADE, RURAL SCHOOL FAIR, CAYUGA, ONT. 


about 60,000 patriotic buttons, with 
a total of nearly v$2,500 collected for 
the Rural School Fair Patriotic Fund. 
This money will be used for some 


boys’ car-driving (‘ontest; a spelling 
match, using worfls in relation to 
agriculture and home economics; a 
fancy drill; solo and chorus singing 



FIRST PRIZE PLOT OF OATS, HALDIMAND COUNTY, ONT. 

special and worthy object which will competitions; baby contest ; boys’ 
be decided upon at a later date. carpenter contest; girls’ knitting and 
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sewing competitions, and a Baby- 
lonian Health contest. An innovation 
at one fair was a prize given for the 
best decorated float that illustrated 
some phase of agricultural production, 
food conservation, or similar subject. 
In the School Parade the float idea 
was modified somewhat, and pupils 


plying score cards giving instructions 
and finally paying the prizes awarded. 

district fairs 

During the past season there were 
four district school fairs held in the 
province, where the winners at the 



PRIZE-WINNING COLTS AT LAUREL, DUFFERIN CO., ONT., SCHOOL FAIR 


were permitted to arrange them- 
selves in any formation which would 
help depict their subject. 

INSPECTION OF THE PLOTS 

Inspection of the plots was again 
discontinued by the Department, 


smaller fairs were brought together. 
These were held in the counties of 
Oxford and \VentWT>rth and the 
districts of Algonia cind Manitoulin 
Island, (fenerally speaking prizes 
were offered by the Agricultural 
Society whiTe the fair was held in 
the central part of the county or 



boys’ driving contest, HAYSVILLE school fair, WATERLOO CO., ONT. 


but in the majority of school fair 
districts arrangements were made to 
have this work done voluntarily by 
someone locally. The trustee board 
usually made arrangements for some 
capable person in the locality to do 
the judging, the Representative sup- 


district. The 1st, 2nd, and 3rcl prize 
exhibits from the different school 
fairs in the county competed at the 
district fair. 

Reports would indicate a great 
interest was taken in the larger fair 
and the quality of the exhibits was in 
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many cases superior to those exhibited 
at the regular fall fair held by the 
Agricultural Society. The greatest 
difficulty in staging a fair of this 
nature is that most of the school 
fairs are held at a considerable dis- 
tance from where the district fair was 
held, and transportation facilities 
in some counties are not of the best. 
The idea of the district fair is to be 
commended, for it stimulates the boys 
and girls to do their best in caring 
for their plots, in order to produce 
the best, and preparing their exhibits 
for competition, because by taking a 
prize at the district fair they are 
winning greater honours than by 
taking a prize at their local school 
fairs. 

CHAMPIONSHIP J UI)G1N( J CONTEST 

The special feature of the district 
fair in Oxford County was the 
Championship Live Stock Judging 
('ompetition, where eight t(‘ams of 


three boys competed for the honours. 
The boys showed evidence of having 
had considerable coaching in all 
classes of live stock, and the very 
fact of their competing would give 
them added interest in the live stock 
on the home farm. The prize for the 
winning team was a silver cup and a 
pure-bred Yorkshire pig to each of 
the boys. The boys in the second 
team are to be given one hundred 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs for 
hatching in the spring, and the boys 
in the third prize team fifty Barred 
Rock eggs. 

LEARNING TO DO BY DOING 

The various fall fair boards have 
set aside a certain sum for special 
classes at the fairs for children's 
exhibits. Competition is keen and 
invariably the plot product .s surpass 
those exhibited in the regular classes. 
The boys and girls have as their 
motto: “Learn to do by doing." 


MANITOBA 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB FAIRS 

BY S. T. NliWTOX, DIRIXTOR. AGRICX.LTrRAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


T he first Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
fairs were held in Manitoba 
six years ago, and the best 
tribute that could l>e paid to this 
movement is that the eight commu- 
nities which held fairs at that time 
have continued to hold them ever 
since, and this year’s fairs were 
better than ever. Of the 165 clubs 
that have been organized since that 
date, all held successful fairs this 
year, except four or five whose dates 
came after October 12th, and had 
to be postponed indefinitely on 
account of Spanish influenza. 

Owing to harvesting and threshing 
operations extending right up to 
winter, it' is difficult to find a time 
for the fairs when the farmers are 
not busy, and this year, with many of 
the older members of the clubs doing 
men’s work on the farms, a large 
number of them were not able to 


bring to the fair the result of their 
summer’s spare-lime activity. 

Most of the fairs were held during 
the last week of September and the 
first two weeks of October, and the 
number of people who took time off 
from their har\xst operations to ex- 
amine the exhibits was very gratifying, 
there being no less than 22,000 adults 
and 28,000 children at the fairs. 

FOOD SIDE OF THE WORK 

Ever since the war broke out, the 
food side of club work has been 
emphasized, consequently the special 
appeal made last spring for food 
found the Manitoba boys and girls 
fully organized for effective work, and 
the results of the summer’s work as 
shoxvm by the exhibits at the fairs, 
indicate that few members were 
idle. 
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The number of exhibits in the 
various food classes were as follows : — 
vegetables, 11,070; poultry, v3,635; 
pigs, 1,954; calves, 826. 

We felt that production without 
conservation would be a mistake, and 
vegetable canning was emphasized 
throughout the past year, with the 
result that over three thousand club 
members had exhibits at the fairs, 
and close on five thousand had 
spendid exhibits of good, plain home 
cooking. 


Canadian Bankers’ Association, the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
and the Manitoba Swine Breeders’ 
Association, resulted in some rather 
remarkable results. One boy, Edgar 
Van Wyck of Roland, raised two 
pigs which were six and a half months 
old on the day of the fair, and tipped 
the scales at 670 pounds. The 
second best pair was raised by 
Donald Dalgleish of Grandview, and 
weighed 600 pounds. Another pair 
raised by Stanley Hocken of Brook- 



JUDGING CALVES, DAUPtllN, MAN., BOYS’ AND OIRLS’ CLUB FAIR 


PRODUCTION OF REIilSTERED SEED 

Owing to the fact that Manitoba 
holds a large number of community 
seed grain fairs, and an extensive 
provincial soil products exhibition, 
many boys, and some of the girls, 
have been very much interested in 
growing registered seed, and over 
500 exhibited sheaf and threshed 
grain at the fairs, and the best 
exhibits will be brought together at 
the soil products exhibition for 
provincial honours. 

PRIZE PIGS 

The interest taken in the pig and 
calf raising competitions by the 


dale weighed 627 pounds, but they 
w^erc eight months old. Thirty club 
niembers raised pairs of pigs weigh- 
ing more than 500 pounds, and 
ninety- two had pairs that went over 
400 pounds on the day of the fair. 

The places having the largest 
showing of pigs were — Dauphin 108, 
Virden 60, (irandview 54, Brooklands 
54, Portage 52, Brandon 42, St. Rose 
du Lac 40, Oak Lake 36, and Roland 
58. 

DIVERSIFIED EXHIBITS 

Not all the contests applied to 
food. There were 17,000 exhibits 
of school work, 6,162 exhibits of 
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sewing, 815 dairy exhibits, 1,148 of 
woodworking, and 887 weed exhibits. 

In a memlDership of 25,000 there 
is naturally a wide diversity of 
tastes. For this reason, twelve con- 
tests are included, so that there will 
be something to interest everyone, 
However, club members are not 
encouraged to take more than four 
contests. 

In a few inspectoral divisions 
where there are medium-sized clubs, 
the prize-winning exhibits arc 
brought to a central town for sweep- 
takes honours, and for the Rockwood 


club member making the highest 
score where they have branches. 

Needless to say, the competition 
for these 100 free trips was very keen. 
The winners were to have left for 
Winnipeg on November 11th, but the 
trip has been postponed on account 
of the influenza until February 
17th, when it is hoped that a whole 
week will be spent in instruction and 
sight-seeing at the college. 

To encourage vegetable canning, 
the winners at six summer agricul- 
tural fairs competed at the Winnipeg 
garden show in September, their 



SOME OF THE 72 PIOS SHOWN AT DAI PHIN, MAN., SCHOOL FAIR 


district, even last year, a special 
train was run to accommodate the 
young people. 

FREE TRIPS TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLI’XJE 

As a further encouragement to the 
children to produce food, a leading 
firm offered a free trip to the Agri- 
cultural College for the boy or girl 
who obtained the highest score in 
certain contests in each inspectoral 
division. The Manitoba Swine 
Breeders’ Association offered a 
similar trip for the winners in the 
pig raising contest, and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants Bank gave free trips for the 


travelling and living expenses being 
paid by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

ASSISTANCE GIVEN 

It would be difficult to enumerate 
all the resources from which assis- 
tance is given to Boys’ and (nrls’ 
Clubs, but we will give a few:'-- 

1. Financial — Funds for seeds, 
prizes, etc., are generally provided 
{)y the ^^arious schoi)! trustee boards. 
In some municipalities the municipal 
council gives a grant sufficiently 
large to cover the expenses of all the 
clubs in the municipality. The 
Department of Agriculture pays one- 
third of the amount of money actual- 
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ly paid out in cash prizes, and, in 
addition, a little over one-half in 
the purchase price of seeds and eggs. 

2. Personal assistance — P o s s i b 1 y 
the school inspector has devoted 
more time to club work than any- 
one else, as, in addition to organizing 
the branch and central clubs in his 
division, he was present at all of the 
fairs and took a very active part in 
directing the energies of the young 
people. At several centres the bank 


In all club work the parents have 
taken a deep interest, and encouraged 
the children by assisting them to get 
the l>est kind of stock, and, better 
still, by permitting their boys and 
girls to actually own the pigs, or 
calves, or chickens, which they were 
caring for. In fact, not less than 90 
per cent of the exhibits at the fairs 
were actually owned by the children 
who exhibited them. Where child- 
ren did not have the money to buy 



CANNED VEGETABLE EXHIBIT AT DAUPHIN, MAN., BOYs’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB FAIR 


managers were active in helping 
along the work of the club. The 
Agricultural Representative was also 
an important factor, as were also 
hundreds of teachers, and scores of 
business men and women. 

The Extension Service provided 
judges for all of the fairs, and assisted 
the teachers and inspectors in organ- 
izing new clubs. Two-thirds of the 
entire Agricultural College staff 
devoted all their time to club work 
during the three weeks that the fairs 
were being held. 


the calf or pig outright, the bank, 
or some other agency, loaned them 
money. The Winnipeg Rotary (dub 
alone financc*d 50 children in buying 
pigs. 

If we were asked to name the one 
feature that will do most to make 
Boys’ and Ciirls' Club work a success, 
we would have no hesitation in 
saying, “let the boy or girl actually 
own the pig, or calf, or chickens, that 
he or she is caring for throughout 
the summer’’. 
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A SAMPLE SCHOOL FAIR 

BY CHAS. MURRAY, B.S.A, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE, DAUPHIN 


T he third annual fair of the 
Dauphin Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club was held in the Agricul- 
tural Fair Grounds on October 4th. 
Despite the fact that many of the 
farmers were busy threshing, which 
prevented fully one-third of the 
children attending with their exhibits. 


Woodworking 2 

Booklets and Essays 2 

Total 600 

S('hool Work (esL) 200 


The pig raising, calf raising, poul- 
tvy, gardening, and canning contests 
were specially worthy of comment, 



CHAMPION CANNING TKAMS FROM GLADSTONE, DAUPHIN, TEULON, PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE, AND CHARLESWOOD, MANITOBA 


there was a very satisfactory show- 
ing, as the following figures vshow: 


Number of schools represented 16 

Number of Exhibitors 223 

The number of exhibits were in: 

Pig raising 36 

Calf raising 12 

Poultrj^ 72 

(train Growing 2 

Cooking 91 

Gardening 203 

Sewing 70 

Canning ^10 

Noxious Weeds 13 

Dairying 17 


although in virtually all the contests 
there was strong competition, 
Spendid assistance was given the 
club executive by the ladies of 
La Verendryc Chapter I.(^T).E., who 
decorated the hall and seiwcd a hot 
luncheon; and also to the Home 
Economics Society, who took charge 
of the canning, cooking, sewing, and 
baking contests. In spite of the 
unfavourable weather there was a 
large attendance—upwards of 1,200 
— at the fair and the greatest en- 
thusiasm was everywhere manifested. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

BY A. H. MCDERMOTT, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, REGINA 


T he Department of Education 
this year required each school 
fair executive to report show- 
ing registration of each teacher pre- 
sent, number of pupils and exhibits, 
financial statement, and nature of 
evening, or other, entertainment, if 
such were held. These have been 
found useful and necessary in tabu- 
lating and noting progress of the 
movement, which is comparatively 
new in this province. The Depart- 
ment does not withhold grants to 
districts where schools are closed on 
the day of a school fair if the teacher 
is registered as attending. To date 
seventy reports have been returned 
showing an attendance of 432 teachers 
and upwards of 17,800 pupils, parents, 
and others. 

THE PROGRAMME 

Well-balanced programmes were ar- 
ranged in most places. The exhi- 
bits were largely school-garden pro- 
ducts and class-room work. In many 
cases stock entered in the Canadian 
Bankers’ Associations competition, 
or other local stock or poultry compe- 
titions and club work were most 
interesting features. A long list of 
sports was run off while judging was 
being done or later in the day. An 
afternoon or evening entertainment 
with lantern lectures public speaking 
contests, presentation of prizes or 
medals, or addresses by prominent 
educationalists, completed the. pro- 
gramme. 

It seems regrettable that money 
prizes should be so frequently offered, 
and, till such time as this can be 
corrected, it presents a difficulty met 
in various ways by organizations. 
Among the devices for raising funds 
were: a ten dollar fee for each school 
room of that district competing, to be 


paid by the board of that district, an 
entry fee for each exhibitor, a fee for 
each teacher in the association, or 
even an admission fee charged each 
non-exhibitor entering the fair 
grounds. The last of these should 
be entirely prohibited. 

In some cases a central fair was 
held for competition in prize exhibits 
at fairs held previously in other parts 
of the inspectorate. These were 
doubly valuable and stimulating, 
since they were held at the same time 
and place as the teachers’ convention. 

In the southern part of the pro- 
vince, several live stock judging 
competitions proved most successful 
with boys and girls. This feature, 
it is hoped, will be enlarged and 
developed in other exhibitions. As 
time goes on the need for reliable 
educational judging on a standard 
basis becomes necessary. 

THE teachers’ PART 

Unforlimately much of the work 
is done by a few teachers, or the 
members of the executive of the 
Rural Education Association, under 
whose auspices most fairs are held. 
This may be expected in initial 
stages of the work. 

Owing to frequent changes of 
teachers, and hence tardiness in 
planning, much of the preparation 
is done during the last few days just 
preceding the fair, whereas it vshould 
represent the best of the year’s work, 
which would necessitate a correlation 
of studies, the secret of successful 
teaching. 

Without exception a very live 
active interest was taken in school 
fairs by those concerned, and already 
plans are being laid for improvement 
on last year’s work. 
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ALBERTA 

BY J. MCCAIG, M.A., EDITOR OP AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


T he school fair work made some 
progress in Alberta last year, 
although it did not reach a 
great magnitude. The Agricultural 
Representatives of the Department 
who have the school fair work in 
hand, were pressed into service in 
behalf of greater production, and the 
school fair work was not very greatly 
forwarded. The movement is 
growing rapidly, however, on its own 
merits. The school fairs are popular, 
and their good is recognized by the 
general public, and particularly by 
the children themselves, who take a 
great deal of natural pleasure in doing 
practical tasks under competition. 
Fairs have been operated for only 
thrt'e years in the province. The 
growth is vshown by the following 
table : 

No. of 

fairs. Schools. 


1916 6 8.S 

1917 9 157 

1918, 15 241 


Those who have been engaged in 
the work from the beginning report 
great improvement in the fairs in 
every particular. The exhibits are 
better prepared, and teachers are aid- 
ing to a greater extent in the oper- 
ations of the pupils. The seriousness 
of the work is intensifying, both on 
the side of pupils and parents, and the 
attendance at the fairs is increasing. 
More live stock features are being in- 
cluded. Besides the calves, colts, 
and chickens previously included in 
the prize list, the work of pig dubs 
is made to culminate in the school fair, 
though the pig dubs are rather 
differently organized and financed. 
The pupils are handling their stock 
much better than they did before, 
and encouragement is given them to 
bring their stock fon\"ard at the Cal- 


gary and Edmonton winter and 
spring exhibitions, after having 
shown it at the school fairs earlier in 
the season. The programme of 
sports is being better arranged and 
elaborated than formerly. 

SEPARATE FAIRS FAVOURED 

At five out of the fifteen this year, 
the school fairs were held at the 
same time as regular district fairs. 
The weight of opinion among the 
managers appears to be favourable 
to the separate fairs. It appears to 
be impossible to get the school 
exhibits set up on the first morning 
and judged and open for inspection 
that day. The farmers have not 
time to make two journeys to town 
with exhibits, but if the school fair 
and general district fair both come 
on the second day, there is not 
enough leisure for adults to .see the 
school fair properly and the carnival 
features of the district fair draw the 
the children away from the school 
fair. An effort was made last year 
to secure a good deal of the special 
prize money of local contributors 
from farmers’ organizations, as the 
fairs are held wholly for country 
pupils. The Women’s Institutes and 
United Farmers are giving help in 
some cases. A good many merchants 
give special prizes besides. The 
provincial Government contributed 
$1,200 in prizes among the fairs. 

EXHIBITS AND ATTENDANCE 

Details as to the volume of work 
and extent of interest connected with 
the fairs may be gathered from the 
following figures: there w'ere 1,591 
exhibitors, 7,737 exhibits, and 11,000 
people in attendance at the fairs. 
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NOVA SCOTIA - 


LOCAL “NATURE” 

T he Department of Education 
of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, with a view to aiding 
teachers to interest their pupils in 
observing the times of the regular 
procession of natural phenomena each 
season, supplies a leaflet to the 
public school teachers throughout the 
province. This sheet provides a list 
of the wild flowers of the province, 
the cultivated garden plants, the 
major farming operations, the mete- 
orological phenomena and a list 
of the migratory birds. Spaces are 
provided for the recording of the 
dates of the first leafing, flowering 
and fruiting of plants and trees; the 
first appearance in the locality of 
birds migrating north in spring or 
south in autumn, etc. The leaflet 
makes the following observations: 

Teachers will find it one of the most conve- 
nient means for the stimulation of pupils 
in obsendng all natural phenomena when 
going to and from the school, and some 
pupils radiate as far as two miles from the 
school r(x>m. The “nature study’’ under 
these conditions would thus he undertaken 
at the^ most convenient time, without en- 
croaching on school hours; while on the 
other hand it will tend to break up the 
monotony of school travel, fill an idle or 
wearisome walk with interest, and be one 
of the most valuable forms of educational 


OBSERVATIONS 

discipline. The eyes of a whole school daily 
passing over the school routes will let very 
little escape notice, expecially if the first 
observer of ejach annually recurring pheno- 
menon receives credit as the first observer 
of it for the year. The observations will be 
accurate, as the facts must be demonstrated 
by the most undoubted evidence, such as 
the bringing of the specimens to the school 
when possible. 

To all observers the following most impor- 
tant, most essential principle of recording 
is emphasized; Better no date, NO record, 
than a wrong one or a doubtful one. 
Sports out of season due to very local condi- 
tions not common to at least a small field, 
should not he recorded except parentheti- 
cally. The date to b(‘ recorded for the pur- 
poses of compilation with those of other 
localities should be the first of the many 
of its kind following immediately after it. 
For instance, a butterfly emerging from its 
chrysalis in a sheltered cranny by a southtTn 
window in January would not be an indi- 
cation of the general climate, but of the 
peculiarly heated nook in wdiich the chrysalis 
w’as sheltered; nor would a flower in a semi- 
artificial, w^arm shelter, give the date re- 
quired. When these sports out of .season 
occur, they may also be recorded, but within 
a parenthesis to indicate the pe('uUarily of 
some of the conditions affecting their early 
appearance. 

The teachers are required to send these 
sheets to the Inspector wdth the school 
returns in July and February, containing 
the observations made during the Spring 
(January to June) and the fall (July to 
December) respectively. 


ONTARIO 

JUDGING HOME GARDENS IN WENTWORTH CO. 

T he Agricultural Representa- thirty score cards in duplicate, 
tives for Wentworth county Instructions were sent with the books, 
in co-operation with the edu- After the judging was completed, and 
cational authorities carried out a the cards filled in, one card was 
satisfactory scheme for judging home returned to the Agricultural Repre- 
garden plots throughout the county, sentative’s office, and the duplicate 
Each board of trustees was asked to to the teacher. ]^ch child was given 
appoint one or more judges for each a certificate from the Department 
pwticular section. Twenty-eight of Agriculture, showing the total 
Mh<»ls appointed these judges. The score made by his garden, and also the 
Agriculmral Representative supplied grade which his plot was given. Plots 
the judges with a book containing that scored over ninety points were 
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given Grade A certificates; those and those less than eighty points 
scoring between eighty and ninety Grade C. certificates, 
points received Grade B. certificates, 


SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIC 


T he Agricultural Representative 
and the Women’s Institute 
for Peel County, Ontario, in 
co-operation with the School Board 
and the Ontario Dental Society, have 
organized a system of dental clinics 
in the Streetsville school. The work 
was organized at a meeting held at 
Streetsville on November 28th, that 
was addressed by the leading men of 
the district. The teeth of the chil- 
dren are inspected by local dentists 
and cleaned free of charge. Pupils 
having teeth needing filling, or other 
professional attention, are charged a 
nominal fee. When the teeth are 


inspected a card is marked for each 
of those requiring further treatment 
that has to be signed by the parents 
and returned before further attention 
is given. The local Women’s Institute 
makes the arrangements and takes 
care of the fees. Mr. Stark, the 
Agricultural Representative, hopes 
to have the system of dental clinics 
extended to other schools in the 
county. 

This new activity is but further 
evidence of the extremely varied 
character of the work undertaken by 
the Agricniltural Representatives. 


MANITOBA 

BOYS* CALF-FEEDING COMPETITION 


A t the Manitoba Winter Fair, 
$1,250, besides special prizes, 
will be offered for the boys’ 
calf and steer feeding competition, 
open to boys resident in Canada over 
nine years of age and under seventeen, 
exhibiting steers or heifers calved in 
1918. The money will be divided 
into twenty-fotir prizes, ranging from 
$150 down to $10. Specials are 
offered by several bread societies. A 
continuation clavss is arranged for 


steers calved in 1917, and entries 
are limited to boys who had entries 
in the boys’ fat calf competitions in 
the present and the previous four 
years. In this class heifers are 
barred and $290 in ten prizes is given 
for steers calved in 191 7. In addition 
to these cash prizes, in each case the 
Manitoba Agricultural College offers 
to the winners of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
prizes one year’s tuition at the College 
free. 


The community forum is the meeting of citizens in their schoolhouse for the courteous 
and orderly discussion of all questions which concern their common welfare, A community 
may begin with. questions in which local interest is manifest, such as good roads, or public 
health, or the method of raising and spending public funds, or methods of production and 
transportation of food products. A discussion of these questions will reveal at once the 
fact that they transcend local limits A road is built to go somewhere, and it will relate one 
community to another. Local health conditions can not ^ maintained without considering 
other localities, for the causes of local disease frequently lie elsewhere. 

By Henry E. Jackson, Special Agent in Community Organization, 

U.S. Bureau of Education. 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


CONFERENCE ON LIVE STOCK FUTURE 


A CONFERENCE in the interest 
of the further development of 
live stock was held in Ottawa 
on November 19th and 20th under 
instruction from the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Agriculture. The 
conference was presided over by Dr. 
J. H. Grisdale, Acting Deputy Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and was addressed 
by the Hon. the Minister, as well as 
by the Dominion Live Stock Com- 
missioner, Mr. H. S. Arkell, who took 
a prominent part in the discussion. 
The personnel of the conference 
consisted of the members of the 
Canadian Live Stock Council, the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for 
Quebec, representatives of the lead- 
ing meat packing companies in Can- 
ada, and representatives of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture concerned 
more especially with the live stock 
industry. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to consider ways and means of 
securing for the Canadian live stock 
raiser the advantages of the situation 
that has arisen from the devastation 
of the war. Mr. Henry B. Thomson, 
Chairman of the Food Board, advised 
the conference that the latest inform- 
ation showed the deficit in live stock 
in the principal countries of Europe 
to total upwards of one hundred and 
fifteen million head. 

There was presented for the con- 
sideration of the meeting an agenda 
covering the following points: — 

1. How may we secure the maximum 
business for Canada with the United King- 
dom and Europe? 


2. How may we best maintain and increase 
Canada’s reputation on the export market 
in comiKitition with other countries? 

3. How may we best develop a sound 
commercial connection between producer 
and distributor? 

4. How may we best increase and improve 
marketing facilities in every stage of the 
business from producer to consumer? 

5. How may we best secure the organized 
support of capital in this enterprise? 

6. How may we best obtain the steady, 
confident and permanent support of the 
country in general and farmers in particular, 
to this movement? 

7. How may we best obtain maximum and 
most economical production from the range, 
forest, and unoccupied lands of this country? 

At the concluwsion of the conference 
the following resolutions were pre- 
sented to the Cabinet with a recom- 
mendation by the representatives 
that each be given a favourable 
consideration : — 

Whereas the war debt of Canada can 
best be paid off by developing its natural 
resources, particularly as having reference 
to the Canadian live stock industry. 

And whereas in view of the existing acute 
shortage of animal products of all kinds 
in England and European countries to-day, 
and the certainly that these cannot be 
replaced for many years, this convention 
of live stock producers and packers meeting 
in conference with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, resolve; 

1. 7'hat a policy of rural credit sanctioned 
and supported by Federal Governments has 
proven of enormous assistance to agriculture 
in European countries, and also has recently 
been adopted by the United States, and that 
such loans to farmers of Canada w^ould assist 
greatly in equalizing markets, improving and 
increasing all herds and flocks, and in the 
better finishing of meat animals, that the 
Dei^rtment of Agriculture be empowered 
to immediately outline such a system for 
approval and adoption by this Government. 
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2, That in view of the demand for agri- 
cultural products that exist in France, 
Belgium, and Itely, the Government take 
steps to establish credits in Canada for 
these countries, 

3, That with the view of establishing 
immediate commercial connection in Europe 
in order to secure maximum business for 
Canada, the Government at once appoint a 
representative, preferably Mr. H. B. 
Thomson, in the continuation of his present 
capacity, whose business it would be to 
obtain the fullest {possible recognition for 
Canadian interests in supplying such pro- 
ducts. 

4, That the Government l)e requested to 
provide the necessary marketing facilities 


which will make possible the development 
of a permanent and extensive export trade 
in chilled beef and other meat and animal 
products, and that immediate steps be taken 
in connection with the Government's pro- 
gramme of shipping and railway transporta- 
tion to provide adequate controlled temper- 
ature space in railway cars at the terminal 
harbor fronts and on ocean-going vessels. 

5. That the Government give authority 
and the necessary financial support to the 
Department of Agriculture in launching a 
propaganda throughout Canada, first, for 
the maintenance and immediate increase of 
production in live stock, and, second, for a 
campaign of education for the improvement 
of the breeds of live stock. 


A national dairy conference 


A CONFERENCE of representa- 
lives of all the different bran- 
ches of the dairy industry was 
held in Qttawa, November 25th to 
28th, by authority of the Minister 
of Agriculture, for the purpose of 
discussing important matters affect- 
ing the industry from a national 
standpoint. The various Associa 
tions were asked to name delegates, 
and these were invited along with 
others whose official position entitled 
them to recognition. Mr. J. A. Rud 
dick, Dairy and Cold Storage Com 
missioner, who organized the Con- 
ference, presided at the different 
sessions. 

The Delegatee. 

The delegates attending were as 
follows: — 

Dairymen’s Association Western Ontario:— 
Jas, Donaldson, Atwood, Frank Boyes, Dor- 
chester, W. G. Medd, R.R. No. 1, Woodham. 

Dairymen's Association Eastern Ontario: — 
J. A. -Sanderson, Oxford Station, T. A. 
Thompson, Almonte, R. G. Leggett, New- 
boro. 

Quebec Dairymen’s Association: — ^J. B, 
Vincent, Racine, Shefford Co., L. P. Lacour- 
siere, St. Hyacinthe, J. P. Cox, (ireenlay. 

New Brunswick Dairymen’s Association: — 
W. H* Hubbard, Norton, J. P. Simmonds, 
Moncton. 

Nova Scotia Dairymen’s Association: — 
D. W. Murray, Scotsburn, Harold Falconer, 
Stellarton. 

Prince Edward Island Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation: — Walter Jones, Bunbury Farm, 
Charlottetown, J. F. Profitt, Kensington. 
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Manitoba Dairymen's Association: — 
W’alter J. Cummings, Winnipeg, Alex. 
MacKay, Winnipeg, 

Saskatchewan Dairymen’s Association: — 
W. A. Wilson, Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, Regina, O. W. Andreasen, Hum- 
boldt. 

Alberta Dairymen’s Association: — E. T. 
Love, Manager Woodland Dairy, Edmonton, 
P. Pallesen, Calgar>' Central Creamery, 
Calgary. 

British Columbia Dairymen’s Association: 
— S. H. Shannon, Cloverdale, T. A. F, 
Wiancko, Victoria. 

Ontario Milk Producers’ Association: — 
E. H. Stonehouse, Weston. 

Milk Shippers’ Association: (Quebec) — 
Jas. Winter, Ormstown. 

Holstein Breeders’ Association: — ^J. P. 
Griffin, F’reeman. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association: — W. F. 
Stephen, Huntingdon. 

Jersey Breeders’ Association: — Bartley A. 
Bull, Brampton. 

Ice Cream Manufacturers' Association: — 
J. Bingham, Ottawa Dairy, Ottawa. 

Milk Distributors: — C. B. McNaught, 
City Dairy, Toronto. 

Canadian Creamer>^ Association: — Mack 
Robertson, Belleville, Ont., W. G. Jackson, 
Simcoe, Ont. 

Milk Coiidcnsaries: — W. D. Strack, Borden 
Milk Co.. Montreal, J. D. Laing, Brockville, 
Ont. 

Prince Edward Island Department of Agri- 
culture: — Fraser S. Morrow, Dairy Instruc- 
tor, Charlottetown. 

Nova Scotia Deimrtmcnt of Agriculture:-— 
W. A. MacKay, Dairy Superintendent, Truro. 

New Brunswick Department of Agricul- 
ture: — ^H.W. Coleman, Dairy Superintendent, 
Sussex. 

Quebec Department of Amculture; — E. 
Bourbeau, General Inspector for Cheese, St. 
Hyacinthe. 
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Ontario Department of Agriculture: — G. 
A. Putnam, Director Dairy Branch., Toronto. 

Manitoba Department of Agriculture: — 
L, A. Gibson, Dairy Commissioner, Winni- 


Saskatchewan Department of Apicul- 
ture: — Percy Reed, Dairy Commissioner, 
Regina. 

Alberta Department of Agriculture: — C. 
Marker, Dairy Commissioner, Calgary. 

British Columbia Department of Agricul- 
ture: — T. A. F. Wiancko, Dairy Instructor, 
Victoria. 

Chief Dairy Instructors, Ontario and 
Quebec: — ^Frank Hems, London, Ont., G. G. 
Publow, Kingston, Ont.; Geo. K. Cayer, St, 
Hyacinthe, Que. 

Dairy School Superintendents; — A. T. 
Charron, St. Hyacinthe, Que.; L. A. Zufelt, 
Ki ngston, Ont.; H. H. Dean, Guelph, Ont.; 
K. G. MacKay, Saskatoon, Sask.; R. W. 
Brown, Winnipeg, Man. 

Montreal Produce Merchants’ Associa- 


tion; — E. H. Hodgson, Montreal, P, W. 
McLagan, Montreal. 

Official Butter Grader for Ontario: — H. 
Scott, Municipal Abattoir, Toronto. 

Macdonald College: — Dr. F. C. Harrison, 
Principal. 

Ontario Agricultural College; — Prof. T. 
H. Lund, Bacteriologist. 

Quebec Agricultural Co-operative Society; 
—A. Trudel, 6sS William St., Montreal. 

Department Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa ;--^Dr. A. McGill, Dominion Analyst. 

Officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa — Dr. F. T. Shutt, Dominion Chem- 
ist; Dr. F. Torrance, Veterinary Director 
General; J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Commissioner; Geo. H. Barr, Chief, 
Dairy Division; J. F. Singleton, Chief In- 
spector, Dairy Products; Jos. Burgess, Chief 
Inspector, Dairy Produce Commission; J. 
G. Bouchard, Inspector, Dairy Products; 
Harvey Mitchell, Representative Dairy 
Branch, Maritime Provinces. 


Subject! Discussed. 

The discussions covered the follow- 
ing among other subjects: — 

Legal Standards for Milk and its Products. 

Commercial Grades, and the Grading of 
Daix^ Products. 

Dairy Organization — ^Local and National. 

The Pasteurization of Cream for Butter- 
making. 

The Compulsory Pasteurization of Dairy 
By-products. 

In the discussion of these subjects 
the Conference had the assistance of 
Dr. A. McGill, Dominion Analyst; 

T. Shutt, Dominion Chemist; 
Dr. F . Torrance, Veterinary Director- 
Genial; Mr. T. H. Lund, Bacteri- 
ologist, Ontario Agricultural College 


and Mr. W. D. Strack, Chemist for 
the Borden Milk Co. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

After a full discussion, and consider- 
ation in committee, the following 
resolutions were adopted: — 

LEGAL STANDARDS. MILK AND ITS 
PRODUCTS. 

After a general discussion the mat* 
ter was referred to a special committee 
for consideration. This committee 
recommended, and the Conference 
approved, of the following standards : 

1. Milkt unless otherwi^ specified, is the 
fresh, clean product, obtainea by the com- 
plete, uninterrupted milking, under proi)er 
sanitary conditions, of one or more healthy 
cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that 
obtained within two weeks before and one 
week after calving, and contains not less 
than three and one-quarter (3.25) per cent 
of milk fat, and not less than eleven and 
three-quarters (11 75) per cent of total milk 
solids, and must contain nothing foreign to 
natural milk. 

2. Skim milk is milk from which a part or 
all of the cream has been removed, and 
contains not less than eight and one-half 
(8 . 5) per cent of non-fat milk solids. 

3. Pasteurized milk is milk that has been 
heated to a temperature of one hundred and 
forty (140) degrees Fahrenheit to one hundred 
and forty-five (145 )degrees Fahrenheit, and 
held at this temperature under agitation for 
a period of twenty (20) to thirty (30) minutes, 
and immediately cooled to forty-five (45) 
degrees Fahrenheit or lower, and shall be at 
a temperature not above fifty-five (55) degrees 
Fahrenheit when delivered to the consumer, 
at which time it shall not contain more than 
one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. 

4. Sterilized milk is non-concentrated milk 
that has been heated to the temperature of 
boiling water or higher for a length of time 
sufficient to kill all organisms present, and 
must be delivered to the consumer in a 
sterile condition and shall not contain less 
than three and one-quarter (3 . 25) per cent 
of milk fat and eleven and three-quarters 
(11.75) per cent of total milk solids. Steril- 
ized milk shall not be sold or offered for sale 
except in hermetically closed containers 
beanng the words ’This milk should be 
used within twelve (12) hours after opening 
the containers”. 

5. Certified milk. Milk sold as certified 
milk shall comply with the following require- 
ments: 

(a) It shall be taken from cows semi- 
annually subjected to the tuberculin 
test, and found without reaction. 
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(b) It shall contain not more than 
10,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre 
from June to September; and not more 
than 5,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre 
from October to May, inclusive. 

(c) It shall be free from blood, pus, 
or disease producing organisms. 

(d) It shall be free from disagreeable 
odour or taste. 

(e) It shall have undergone no pas* 
teurization or sterilization, and be free 
from chemical preservatives. 

(f) It shall have been cooled to 45 
degrees Fahrenheit within half an hour 
after milking, and kept at that temper- 
ature until delivered to the consumer. 

(g) It shall contain 12 to 13 per cent 
of milk solids of which at least 3.5 per 
cent is fat. 

(h) It shall be from a farm whose 
herd is inspected monthly by a veteri- 
narian, and whose employees are ex- 
amined monthly by a physician. 

6. Evaporated milk is milk from which a 
portion of the water has been evaporated, 
and contains not less than twenty-five and 
one-half (25 5) per cent of milk solids, and 
not less than seven and eight-tenths (7.8) 
per cent of milk fat. 

7. Sweetened condensed milk is milk from 
which a portion of the water has been evapo- 
rated, and to which sugar has been added. 
It contains not less than twenty-eight (28) 
per cent of milk solids and not less than eight 
(8) per cent of milk fat. 

8. Evaporated skim milk, concentrated skim 
milk, condensed skim milk, is skim milk from 
which a considerable portion of water has 
been evaporated, and contains not less than 
twenty (20) per cent of milk solids. 

8A. Sweetened condensed milk, sweetened 
concentrated skim milk, sweetened evaporated 
skim milk, is skim milk from which a consid- 
erable portion of water has been evaporated, 
and to which sugar has been added, and 
contains not less than twenty-five (25) per 
cent of milk solids. 

9. Buttermilk is the product that remains 
when butter is separated from ripened or 
unripened cream, by the usual churning 
processes; or a similar product made by the 
appropriate treatment of skimmed milk. 

10. GoaVs milk, ewe's milk, etc., are the 
fresh, clean, lacteal secretions, free from 
colostrum, obtained by the complete milking 
of healthy animals other than cows, properly 
fed and kept, and conform in name to the 
species of animals from which they are 
obtained. 

Cream. 

1. Cream is that portion of milk, rich in 
milk fat, which rises to the surface of milk 
on standing, or is separated from it by 
centrifugal force, is fresh and clean, ana 
contains (unless otherwise specified) not less 
than eighteen (18),,jper cent of milk fat. 
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2. When guaranteed to contain another 
percentage of milk fat than eighteen (18), 
It must conform to such guarantee. 

3. Cream must be entirely free from gela- 
tine, sucrate of lime, gums, or other sub- 
stances added with a view to give density, 
consistency or apparent thiclmess to the 
article. 

4. Cream, must contain no preservatives 
of any kind, nor any colouring matter, other 
than IS natural to milk. 

5. Evaporated cream, clotted cream, con^ 
densed cream, or any other preparation pur- 
porting to be a special cream, except ice- 
cream, must conform to the definition of 
cream, and must contain at least twenty- 
five (25) per cent of milk fat. 

6. Homogenized cream is a dairy product 
resulting from the use of a machine known 
as a homojgenizer, and contains (unless other- 
wise specified) not less than eighteen (18) 
per cent of milk fat. 

Milk Fat or Butter Fat. 

1. Milk fat, butter fat, is the fat of milk and 
has a Reichert-Meissl number not less than 
twenty-four (24) and a specific gravity not 
less than 0.905 (40X) 

(40°C) 

Butter. 

1. Butter is the clean, non-rancid product 
made by gathering in any manner the fat 
of fresh or ripened milk or cream into a mass, 
which also contains a small portion of the 
other milk constituents, with or without 
salt, and contains not less than eighty (80) 
per cent of milk fat, and not more than 
sixteen (16) per cent of water. Butter may 
also contain added colouring matter of 
harmless character. 

Cheese. 

1. Cheese is the sound, solid, and ripened 
product made from milk or cream by coagu- 
lating the casein thereof with rennet or pepsin, 
with or without the addition of ripening 
ferments and seasoning, and contains, in 
the water free substance, not less than forty- 
five (45) per cent of milk fat. Cheese may 
also contain added colouring matter of 
harmless character. 

2. Skim milk cheese is the sound, solid and 
ripened product made from or by the use of 
milk commonly known as skim milk, or 
milk from which any cream has been re- 
moved, or milk to which skim milk has been 
added; or cheese containing in the water- 
free substance less than forty-five (45) per 
cent of milk fat. 

3. Goat's milk cheese, ewe's milk cheese, etc^, 
are the sound ripened products made from 
the milks of the animals specified, by coagu- 
lating the casein thereof with rennet or 
pepsin, with or without the addition of 
ferments and seasoning* 
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Ice Cream. 


Scale of Points for Scoring Cheese. 


1. Ice cream is a frozen, sweetened, dairy 
product, with or without harmless flavouring 
and colouring matter, with or without 
gelatine, gum tragacanth, or other harmless 
stiffening materials, in amount less than two 
(2) per cent; and contains not less than seven 
(7) per cent of milk fat. 

Miscellaneous Milk Products. 

1. Whey is the product remaining after 
the removal of fat and casein from milk 
in the process of cheese-making. 

2. Kumiss is the product made by the 
alcoholic fermentation of mare’s milk or 
cow’s milk. 

3. Milk powder is the soluble powder 
product made from milk and contains 
(unless otherwise specified) not less than 
ninety-five (95) per cent of milk solids, and 
not less than twenty-six (26) per cent of 
milk fat. 

4. Skim milk powder is the soluble powder 
product made from skim milk, and contains 
not less than ninety-five (95) per cent of 
milk solids. 


Recommendations . 

1. Your committee recommends that the 
Dairy Branch of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture obtain analytical data of dairy 
products manufactured and sold throughout 
Canada with a view to its use in future 
revision of dairy standards, 

2. Your committee recommends that the 
Federal standards for dairy products be 
recognized and adopted by all Canadian 
municipalities which are engaged in the 
work of food inpseclion. 


COMMERCIAL GRADES AND GRADING 
OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 

After a general discussion on the 
subject of commercial grades and 
grading of dairy produce, the matter 
was referred to a special committee. 
This committee recommended, and 
the Conference approved, of the fol- 
lowing grades, standards, and defini- 
tions; 

Whereas there is a lack of uniformity in the 
scorint? of butter and cheese throughout 
Canada, and 

Whereas the adoption of uniform score 
cards and certificates would benefit the 
dairy industry, 

Be it therefore resolved that the following 
score cards and grade standards be adopted 
for general use throughout Canada, and that 
score cards of this form bear the beading, 
Canadian Score Card for Butter, or Cheese, 
respectively: 


(1) Flavour — 
45 
Acidy 
Fruity 
Rancid 
Tainted 
Cowy 
Weedy 
Bitter 
Gassy 
Heated 
(4) Colour — 
10 

Streaky 

Wavy 

Mottled 

Acid cut 

High 

Light 

Total 


( 2 ) 


Texture — 
25 

Stiff 

Corky 

Mealy 

Coarse 

Weak 

Lumpy 

Pasty 


(5) Finish — 

Rough edges 
Crooked ends 
Soft rinds 
Mouldy 
Dirty 
Box 

100 points. 


(3) Closeness 
IS 
Loose 
Ragged 
holes 
Gas or pin 
holes 
Swiss holes 


Grades for Cheese. 


Special Grade — Score 94 to 100 points. Min- 
imum for flavour 41 points. 

First Grade — Score 92 and under 94 points. 

Minimum for flavour 39 points. 

Second Grade — Score 87 and under 92 points. 

Minimum for flavour 37 points. 

Off Grades — Score under 87 points and under 
37 points for flavour. 


Standards for Grading Cheese. 


Special Grade 


Flavour — (flean, sound and pure. 

Texture- -Close, firm an<l silky. 

Colour — ( jO(k 1 and uniform. 

Finish — Even in size, smoothly finished, 
sound and clean surfaces, straight and 
square. 

Boxes — Strong, cleaii, well made and close 
fitting. If made of wood the ends to be of 
seasoned timber. Weights stencilled or 
marked with rubber stamp. 


First Grade 

Flavour — Not quite clean. 

Texture — Slightly weak or ofien. 

Colour — Uniform. 

Finish — Fairly even in size, well finished, 
sound surfaces. 

Boxes — Strong, clean, well made and close 
fitting. If made of wood the ends to be of 
seasoned timber. Weights stencilled or 
marked with rubber stamp. 


Second Grade 

Flavour — ‘^Fruity,” not clean, “turnipy,” 
or other objectionable flavour. 

Texture-— Weak, open, l(x)se, “acidy,” too 
soft, loo dry. 

Colour — Uneven, mottled, or objectionable 
shade. 
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Finish — ^Very uneven in size, showing rough 
corners, Black mould, dirty or cracked 
surfaces, soft rinds. 

Boxes — Too large in diameter; top edge of 
box more than i an inch below the top of 
the cheese. Made of light material. Ends 
made of improperly seasoned material. 

Off Grades 

Flavour — Rancid, badly “off,*’ anything in- 
ferior to second grade. 

Texture — Very weak, very open, showing pin 
holes, or porus, very '‘acidy,*’ very soft or 
very dry. 

Colour — Badly mottled, or very objection- 
able shade. 

Finish — Anything worse than second grade. 

Boxes — No question of boxes sufficient to 
make off grade if other qualities are good. 


Scale of Points for Scoring Butter. 

(1) Flavour — 

(2) Texture — 

(3) Incorpo- 

45 

15 

ration of 

Flat 

Weak 

moisture — 10 

Heated 

Salvy 

Leaky 

Weedy 

Greasy 

Free 

Sour 

Brittle 

moisture 

Stale 

Over- 

Milky 

Metallic 

worked 

brine 

(4) Colour — 

■ (5) Salting — 

(()) Packing 

10 

10 

10 


Too light Too light Poorly packed 

Too high Too heavy Poorly printed 

Uneven Undissolvcd Poorly wrapped 

Poorly nailed 
Poorly finished 
Dirty 

Total 100 Points. 

Grades for Butter. 

Sjxrial Grade — Score 94 to 100 points. 
Minimum for flavour 41 points. 

First Grade — Score 92 and under 94 points. 
Minimum for flavour ,59 points. 

Second Grade — Score 87 and under 92 
nnts. Minimum for flavour 37 points. 
Grade — Score under 87 points and 
under 37 points for flavour. 

The Committee recommeiicls that 
official grade certificates shall be 
issued only on butter made from 
effectively pasteurized cream. 

Standards for Grading Butter. 

In order that creamery butter may 
qualify for ‘‘Special’' grade certi- 
ficates, it must have been made 
from pasteurized cream, and other- 
wise closely conform to the following 
description, which represents in a 
general way the requirements of the 
export, or best,/ Canadian, markets. 


Flavour — Fine, sweet, mild and clean. 

Texture — Firm and fine. 

Incorporation of moisture — Clear, but not 
excessive free moisture. 

Colour — Uniform and of a pale straw 
shade. 

Salting — Not more than 3 per cent and 
thoroughly incorporated. 

Grade Standards and Grade Descriptions of Cream 

Table Cream 

This grade shall include any lot 
of sweet, clean, flavoured cream 
bought for re-sale for household use. 
The acidity of this cream shall not 
be more than 18% at the time of 
grading. The term “Table Cream” 
may be supplemented by the terms 
“Inspected” or “Extra Special” as 
the initial purchaser may in each 
case uniformly adopt. 

Cream for Buttermaking. 

Special Grade 

This grade shall include any lots 
of cream which is fresh and clean 
in flavour, of a uniform consistency, 
and fit for making into special grade 
butter. The acidity of cream in this 
grade shall be not more than .3% 
(three-tenths of one per cent) at the 
time of being graded at the creamery 
where it is to be manufactured into 
butter. 

First Grade 

This grade shall include any lot 
of cream which is reasonably fresh 
and clean in flavour, of a uniform 
consistency and fit for making into 
butler of this grade without the addi- 
tion of acid neutralizing agents. Its 
acidity shall not be more than .5% 
(five-tenths of one per cent) at the 
time of grading at the creamery 
where it is to be manufactured into 
butter. 

Second Grade 

This grade shall include any lot 
of cream that does not meet with the 
requirements specified for the next 
higher grade; which is bitter, stale, 
musty, metallic, or otherwise unclean 
in flavour. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 

Whereas the present prosperity of agricul- 
tural communities has been largely brought 
about by the growth of the creamery and 
cheese makitig industries; 

Be it resolved that in order to safeguard the 
dairy industry, steps be at once taken to 
organize a National Dairy Council, and that 
all dairy organizations represented at this 
meeting be included in the organization, and 
also any other dairy organizations that may 
be formed and are eligible to send represen- 
tatives to a National Dairy Council. 

The special committee to which 
this resolution was referred brought 
in the following report. 

Your committee beg to recommend 
that the National Dairy Council be 
composed of tw^'o representatives from 
each Province, one representative 
from each Province to be a producer 
of milk, and that they add to their 
numbers as follows: 

Four representatives of the cheese indus- 
try, three from the East and one from 
the West. 

Three representatives of the butter indus- 
try, two from the East and one from the 
West. 

Three representatives of the milk distri- 
butors, two from the East and one from 
the West. 

Three representatives of the milk and cream 
producers for city trade, two from the 
East and one from the West. 

Two representatives of the ice cream manu- 
facturers, one from the East and one 
from the West. 

One representative of the condensaries. 

And that these thirty-four representatives 
elect from among themselves a President 
and a Vice-President, one of whom shall be 
from the East and the other from the West, 
and four members of the Executive from 
Eastern Canada and three members of the 
Executive from Western Canada. 

The Eastern Executive will deal with 
matters which are of interest to the Eastern 
district only, and the Western Executive will 
deal with matters which concern only the 
Western district. When matters of mutual 
interest are to be considered both the 
Eastern and the Western Executives will 
meet at the same time and communicate by 
Wire. 


PASTEURIZATION OP CREAM FOR 
BUTTERMAKINQ. 

Whereas bacteria under modern conditions 
of creamery butter making play so very 
important a part in determining the flavour 
of the butter, which is regarded as forming 
about one-half of its value'; and 


Whereas pasteuri 2 ^tion has been found 
to be the most practicable means of control 
ling bacteria and enzymes in milk and cream, 
thereby improving the flavour and keeping 
quality of butter; and 

Whereas the expense of such pasteurization 
is not such as to prevent its immediate and 
general adoption by creamery butter manu- 
facturers; 

Resolved that this Dominion Dairy Con- 
ference hereby recommends the system 
known as pasteurization of milk or cream 
in the manufacture of all butter made in 
Canada, and urges its adoption at once 
by all creameries which are not already using 
this method. The standard temperature 
recommended is 170 degrees Fahrenheit, 
holding for 10 minutes. 


COMPULSORY PASTEURIZATION OF DAIRY 
BY-PRODUCTS. 

Whereas Tuberculosis of swine is shown 
by statistics to be increasing from year to 
year and is now causing serious losses to 
Canadian farmers; and 

Whereas this disease in swine is derived 
almost entirely from tuberculous cattle, 
chiefly by feeding the hogs on unpasteurized 
dairy products; 

Be it resolved that the by-products of 
cheese factories and creameries should be 
rendered harmless by pasteurization or 
sterilization before removal from such fac- 
tories for feeding purposes, and that the 
Dominion Government be requested co make 
it compulsory to pasteurize or sterilize all 
dairy by-products. 


DAIRY SIRES. 

Whereas the greatest need of the dairy 
industry in Canada at the present time is the 
economic production of milk, and as the 
greatest factor in the economic production 
of milk is the cow that cant produce large 
quantities of milk and fat, it naturally 
follows that the greatest problem confronting 
the dairymen of Canada to-day is how to 
eliminate the unprofitable or low producing 
cow from the dairy herds. 

It is generally admitted that the sire is the 
most important factor in building up a 
dairy herd, and also that better results can 
be obtained by using a properly pure- 
bred sire than by using a grade. Two 
regrettable features about using pure-bred 
sires are that in many cases it is impossible 
for purchasers to get any reliable information 
regarding the milk producing qualities of 
the dams of the animals offered for sale; 
and that too many dairymen apparently 
do not realize the importance or the value 
of knowing something about the milk pro- 
ducing; qualities of the sire’s ancestors. 

Be it therefore resolved that this Dominion 
Dairy Conference regrets the fact that many 
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breeders of pure-bred dairy stock do not keep 
records of the milk and fat produced by eacli 
cow, and are, therefore, unable or unwilling to 
provide purchasers of pure-bred dairy cattle 
with this most valuable information, with 
the result that farmers often purchase pure- 
bred dairy sires, expecting to improve the 
milk proaucing qualities of their herds, 
but fail to get results because the animals 
are bred from low milk producing stock. 

We, therefore, recommend that a special 
effort be made by the Dairy Schools, Dairy 
Instructors, Dairymen's Conventions and 
other suitable avenues, to place before the 
milk producers of Canada the importance 
of buying pure-bred dairy sires from only 
the breeders who can show reliable records of 
the milk and fat produced by the dams of 
the animals offered for sale. 


TAKING MILK SAMPLES. 

Be it resolved that in future the sample 
of milk or cream to be tested be divided into 
three equal portions, each properly sealed, 
one to be handed to the vendor, one to be 
tested by the municipality, and the third to 
be held for testing by an independent 
authority should occasion require it. 

Note. — T his resolution refers only to milk 
sold in towns or cities for direct consump- 
tion. 


MARKET INVESTIGATIONS. 

Whereas the creamery industry in Canada 
has developed to such an extent that there 
will lie a larger surplus of butter available 
for export in the immediate future, and in 
order that a product may be exported which 
will meet with favour in foreign markets 
and there command the highest market 
prices, therefore; 

Be it resolved that this Conference of Do- 
minion dairymen ask the Dominion Govern- 
ment to appoint a Commission composed of 
butter experts to investigate the require- 
ments of various export markets and report 
their findings and recommendations at the 
earliest possible date. 


PAYING FOR MILK BY TEST. 

Whereas the payment of milk on the pooling 
system is an injustice to producers selling 
milk containing a high percentage of butter 
fat, 

Therefore this Conference places itself on 
record as favourable to the producer being 
paid for milk for all purposes of manufacture 
and for human consumption on the basis 
of its butter fat content, and further 

That the various Provincial Governments 
be requested to enact such legislation at an 
early date as will bring such payment of 
milk into effect. 


RELEASING SOLDIERS. 

Whereas the war debt of Canada can best 
be paid off by developing its natural resources, 
particularly as having reference to the Dairy 
Industry, and 

Whereas in view of the great and increas- 
ing demand for dairy products, and 

Whereas the Dairy Industry is badly crip- 
pled for want of suitable laoour, therefore; 

Be it resolved that this Conference memor- 
ialize the Government, now that Peace is 
practically declared, to relea^ at the earliest 
moment fiossible all soldiers in any way con- 
nected with the dairy industry, which in- 
cludes producers, cheese and butter makers, 
milk distributors, and others, that they may 
return to their respective occupations and 
so be ready when next season opens for a 
big output of milk and dairy products. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

Whereas the federal authorities saw fit 
to temporarily admit the manufacture and 
sale in the Dominion of Canada of oleo- 
margarine; and 

Whereas the order permitting said manu- 
facture and sale was granted only to relieve 
food conditions during the present war; and 

Whereas an armistice for the consideration 
of Peace terms is now in force; and 

Whereas on the successful conclusion of the 
war conditions in the Dominion will again 
become more normal; 

Be it therefore resolved that the said order 
be rescinded, and that the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine within the Dominion 
of Canada again be declared illegal, and also 
that no further action will be taken without 
consulting the National Dairy Council. 


THE ONTARIO WINTER FAIR DAIRY TEST 


At the annual three-day dairy test carried 
on at the Ontario Winter Fair at Guelph in 
December, a pure-bred Holstein cow won 
the championship award and an Ayrshire 
2nd place. The entries included 26 Holsteins, 
21 Ayrshires, 13 Jerseys, 4 Shorthorns and 
4 grades. The awards were made on the 
following scale: Twenty-ffve points for each 


pound of fat, 3 points for each pound of 
solids (not fat), 1 point for each ten days in 
milk after the first thirty days; limit 10 
points. The following table shows the 
ownership and record of the first prize cows 
in each class, by ages, as compared with the 
records made at this show in 1917: 
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Age, Months 

Name 

Owner 

Results In 1918 

Results in 1917 

Lb. 

Milk 

Per 

Cent 

Fat 

Total 

Points 

Lb. 

MUk 

Per 

Cent 

Fat 

Total 

Points 



Holsteins 







4S and over 

Fayne Segis Pontiac. . . 

Geo. Smith, Port Perry 

266 -71 

3-6 

317-635 

218-1 

3-5 

253-814 

3d and under 48 . 

Ruby Fayne De Kol....! 

M. L. Hayley, Spring- 








1 

ford 

219 1 

3-9 

271-138 

195-7 

3 -55 

228-041 

24 and under 36. 

Elmwood Daisy Fayne 

J. W. Kelly, Hagers- 







i 


ville 

162-5 

3-6 

191-586 

172-7 

1 

3 -6 

205 - 127 



Ayrshires 







48 and over. . . . 

Pearl of Balquido 

Harmon Maepherson, 









Copetown 

201-8 

’ 4-65 

290-588 

250-6 

3-45 

282-725 

36 and under 48 . 

Rose of Montrose 

H. C. HamiU, Mark- 









ham 

144-6 

4-7 

1 208-618 

147-1 

4 -55 

210-077 

24 and under 36 . 

Free Trader’s Sarah . . 

Jno. McKee & Son, 







1 


Norwidi 

128-3 

4-6 

: 184-405 

130-2 

4-25 

175-122 



Jerseys 







48 and over .... 

Fanny of Edgeley. . . . 

Alfred Bagg, Edgeley.. 

160 0 

5-1 

1 252-42 

158-4 

4-8 

! 239-261 

36 and under 48 . 

Edgeley Daisy Queen. 

Jas. Bagg & Sons 

124-4 

5-1 

169-924 

115-9 

5-5 

197-622 

24 and under 36 . 

Edgeley Sweet Briar . . 

Jas. Bagg & Sons 

103-0 

! 5-2 

164-751 

108-0 

4-7 

162-057 



Shorthorns 







48 and over 

Stanley's Pride 

S. W. Jackson, Wood- 









stock 

120-0 

4-1 

161-27 

177-9 

3-5 

206*992 

36 and under 48 . 

Rollona 

S. W. Jackson 

116-6 

4-3 

158-781 

87-5 

3*8 

108-587 


Grapes 







48 and over 

Tilly 

Geo. Sinitli, Port Perry 

215-7 

3-2 

231*437 

219-1 

4-3 

304-425 

24 and under 36 

Spot. -'tT 

Geo. Smith 

164-5 

2-9 

164-898 













VACANT LOT GARDENING EXPERIENCES 
FORT WILLIAM AND THUNDER BAY 

BY CHARLES BIRKETT, SECRETARY THUNDER BAY PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


There has been nothing of a co-operative 
nature in vacant-lot gardening done in this 
district outside of the executive work of the 
Vacant Lot Garden Association of Fort 
William and the Garden Club of Port Arthur 
and the Thunder Bay Production and Con- 
servation Association, 

In 1915 the first efforts towards increased 
production were commenced, largely as a 
measure of relief by committees appointed 
by the cities, that in Fort William being 
known as the Vacant Lot Garden Associa- 
tion. The organized distribution of vacant 
lots — loaned mr the purpose by owners — 
was taken the fullest advantage of by enthu- 
siastic gardeners as well as by those in need 
of relief. The results were so gratifying as to 
warrant the taking over of the Vacant Lot 
Garden Association by a committee of enthu- 
siastic citizens. The vsame thing occurred 
in Port Arthur, resulting in the formation of 
their Garden Club. 

ENCOURAGED BY EARLIER EFFORTS 

As a result, the call for increased produc- 
tion in 191 7^ and 1918 particularly, found a 
ready response in both of these cities in 
individuat effort. Many enthusiastic gar- 


deners, whose efforts had hitherto been the 
subject of the admiration of friends and 
neighbours alike, now found themselves the 
centre of a group of inquiries. Nothing 
could have been more encouraging. The 
experience of enthusiasts in this climate 
was at the disposal of the inquirers. 

In turn the immense satisfaction of the 
enthusiast in the realization that his experi- 
ence could benefit his country became an 
added stimulus to greater effort. As a 
consequence the past season saw exi>eri- 
ences which five years ago would have raised 
a smile at the mere mention of them. One 
man has seed from beans, peas, kale, radish, 
turnip, carrot, parsnip, and tomato, and but 
for severe frost would have had parsley, 
lettuce and beet besides. These were raised 
in addition to an abundance of other veget- 
ables for canning and storing, so are the 
result of further, not diverted, effort. 

RESULT OF ORGANIZATION 

It will be realized from the foregoing that 
co-operation has been superseded by com- 
munity enterprise — the only difference being 
expressed by the word organizatbn. The 
purchase of seed and fertilizers is governed 
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by individual requirements, taste, and con- 
ditions, as is also the planting and cultiva- 
tion of the crop. Whilst the climate is a 
deterrent to gardening, it is also responsible 
for the almost complete absence of the Colo- 
rado beetle and many diseases, so that spray- 
ing is rarely necessaiy. Most garden produce 
is used at home or supplied to neighbours 
unable to raise their own. The short season 
does not allow of much being accomplished 
in the growing of seed, except by enthusiasts 
with hotbed or cold frame equipment. A 
few home gardens grow their own parnsip 
seed, however. 


WORKERS AND ACRES 

1 might add that the total number of 
backyard gardens in Fort William is 1,960, 
covering 127 J acres. The total number 
of vacant lot gardeners is 1,016, cultivating 
194 acres. The total membership of the Fort 
William Vacant Lot Garden Association is 
649. The population of the city is 19,000. 

At Port Arthur the total number of back- 
yard gardens is 1,495, covering 78 acres. The 
total number of vacant lot gardeners is 520, 
cultivating 116 acres. The total membership 
of the Garden Club is 981. The population 
of the city is 16,000. 


GALT, ONT. 

BY ROBT. S. WILSON, SECRETARY, GALT VACANT LOT ASSOCIATION 

Beyond engaging a reliable man to do either used their own produce or sold it to the 
the ploughing, harrowing and discing, if corner grocer or, i:>erhaps, directly to 
needed, we indulged very little in what may neighbours. A number have grown seeds 
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be termed co-operation. We found that the 
lot-holders preferred to deal directly with the 
three seed merchants of the ('ity. In other 
respects wo did all we could to encourage 
each lot-holder to cultivate his own plot. 
This appeared to us to create greater interest. 
Quite a lot of spraying was needed, especially 
as regards the potatoes, but again each lot- 
holder did his own work, or engaged some- 
body to do it for him. The results were 
generally satisfactory and the lot-holders 


for the coming year with good success. As 
a whole we have had a very successful year. 
Over 600 vacant lots were planted. We are 
satisfied that the ultimate result will be 
greater interest among our citizens in gar- 
dening. They have come to realize that 
both health and pleasure can be obtained 
from cultivating the soil. 1 would estimate 
the value of the produce resulting this year 
as exceeding $9,000. 


NIAGARA PALLS, ONT. 

BY H. MOORE, QUEEN VICTORIA PARK 

In order to stimulate enthusiasm in the one hundred and thirty of its members 
production of vegetables, the Niagara Falls twenty-two packets of vegetable seeds to 
lorticultural Soci^y gave as options to each meml^er, making a total of twenty-eigjit 
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hundred and sixty actually distributed. 
The oScers of the society personally weig^hed 
out the seeds from bulk. The members 
csdled for the seeds at a central distributing 
point) and saved the expenses of delivery. 

One ton of fertilizer was purchased by 
the Horticultural Society and sold at cost 
to members and other individuals, which 
was three and one half cents per pound. A 
maximum of twenty-five pounds was allow- 
ed to each individual. The St. Andrew’s 
Club, The Girl Guides, The Community 
Gardens, Soldiers of the Welland Canal 
Force, all of which had organizations as 
well as the Horticultural Society, to<>k advan- 
tage of the distribution of the fertilizer. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION 

The ground was ploughed and harrowed 
by teams supplied by the City Council, and 


during the year 1918 as at many less fortunate 
points. The spray from the Falls and the 
humidifying influence of the river were 
helpful factors in the production of vep[e- 
tables. Only during a very short penod 
was hose irrigation practiced. In case of 
a severe drought, the City Council was 
prepared to supply water to the outlying 
plots by means of the street sprinkling 
wagons. Individual plots within the city 
water limit were, when necessary, watered 
by means of the hose. Had spraying been 
necessary to eradicate disease, the Council 
likewise would have placed a power sprayer 
at the disposal of the organizations. 

GROWING SEED 

Individual saving of seed was advocated, 
as by this means the grower saw that 
varieties which had produced freely were 
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prg>ared to receive the crops. The planting 
and cultivation was done by members of the 
organizations, each organization worked 
its own plot, except in the case of the back- 
yard gardens, which were cultivated by 
individuals. 

SPRAYING AND IRRIGATION 

The organizations sprayed their plots 
where necessary. Except in the case of 
potatoes, spraying was not essential. Irri- 
gation was not so necessary at Niagara Falls 


allowed to seed. Each interested person 
carefully watched the seeds on the plot 
arrive at maturity, and carefully collected 
and stored them away in his or her home. 
Thus no mixing of varieties occurred and 
the grower was assured of good seed likely 
to produce uniform crops. 

AREA UNDER CULTIVATION 

During the year 1917 the total area under 
cultivation in the City of Niagara Falls was 
approximately forty acres. Unfortunately 
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no actual record was kept of the yield. It 
was, however, estimatea that about nine 
thousand dollars worth of vegetables were 
produced. During 1918 with a fairly effec- 
tive organization under the leadership of 
the Horticultural Society ninety acres were 
cultivated. This acreage was composed 
as follows: Fifteen hundred plots, varying 
in size from one square rod to one eighth of 
an acre, but chiefly of a small size, in all 
about thirty-eight acres cultivated by vacant 
lot and back-yard gardens; forty acres 
in larger plots by persons who owned horses 
or who had facilities for cultivating. Seven 
acres were devoted to a community garden; 


three acres of this was later taken over by 
the St. Andrew’s Club of the Presbyterian 
Church. A plot of five acres was cultivated 
by Soldiers of the Welland Canal Protective 
Force, and one acre, the property of the City 
Hospital, by the Niagara Falls Girl Guides. 

From the forementioned acreage, according 
to fairly accurate figures based upon forms 
filled out by growers, an average of three 
hundred dollars worth of vegetables per 
acre were produced, valued in the aggregate 
at $27,000. The population of the City of 
Niagara Falls is approximately thirteen 
thousand. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 

BY F. H. DOBBIN, ALDERMAN 

Peterborough enrolled under the banner widely read and circulated. The results 
of Greater Production, last year, many addi- were at once seen in improved routine and 
tional recruits. The well-deserved and blight. Early spraying was not the rule. 
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earned results of the season of 1917 inspired 
many others to effort. In all, over 830 plots 
were selected and cultivated. 

As might be exp^ed the results varied 
with the soil, experience, and efforts of the 
people cultivating. Early in the year advan- 
tage was taken of the offer of the Department 
to send forward copies of leaflets and publi- 
cations containing useful information. These 
leafiets were placed for circulation at conve- 
nient stores throughout the city, and were 


This defect will be corrected next season. 

Roots have been a marvellous success. 
The moist weather favoured large growth, 
methods adopted, directly owing to the 
well-selected information at hand. 

In general the crops have been ample. 
Potatoes in many cases suffered from the 
Beets, carrots, turnips, etc., grew beyond all 
records. Tomatoes from tne same cause^ 
were comparatively a failure, except in 
gardens with a favourable southern exposure* 
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Cabbage seems to have generally escaped 
the ravages of the pests that pay attention 
to cabbage and the cauliflower, for the sam- 
ples of heads raised and shown were certainly 
very fine. Onions, beans, beets, etc., were 
favoured. 

Last season the back of the potato price- 
lifter was broken; broken by the efforts of 
the men and women who took hoes and 
cultivated, determined that never again 
would they pay $5.50 per bag of potatoes. 


This season the local demand has been about 
met, up to, say, the opening months of next 
spring. 

On the whole we have good reason to be 
contented. While individual cases may have 
failed to reach hi^h water mark, the larger 
number have gained substantial results, 
and have the serene conviction that by self- 
work the cost of living has been to some 
extent met. 


TORONTO. ONT. 

BY GEO. BALDWIN, F.R.H.S., SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT, VACANT-LOT GARDENING 

ASSOCIATION 


For our vacant-lot holders we purchased 
14 varieties of vegetable seeds, viz; parsnips, 
carrots long, carrots short, beets round, 
beets long, cucumbers, radish, lettuce, 
swede turnips, squash, beans, corn, onions 
and nasturtiums, wholesale, and supplied 
them at cost. In r>ther words, the seeds we 
supplied at $2,00 per parcel would have 
cost the lot holder $4.11 retail. In the west 
end of the city we are able to supply free 
one load of manure to each lot, owing to the 
kindness of the Union Stock Yards Company 
donating all the manure we require, gratis, 
we, of course, arranging for the hauling of 
the same. In the east end of the city we 
an' unable to procure any manute, conse- 
quently the lot-holders arc left to their own 
resources, as it would cost too much to haul 
from the west to the east. Up till now wc 
have done the ploughing and harrowing 
free, and ever>’thing absolutely free, to 


returned soldiers or their dependents, inclu- 
ding seeds, our association being kept up 
by voluntary contributions. 

The planting and cultivating are done 
by the lot-holders. We have supplied 8 
sprayers for the whole city; the sprayer 
being left at a specified place and each 
district gets it in turn, returning it to the 
same place again when through. We had 
4 garden hydrants installed at different 
points. Our lot-holders have permission to 
connect their hose to the nearest house. 
Our lots are of a size, viz; about 4,000 square 
feet each. The lot-holders grow just about 
enough for a family of five, and, with few 
exceptions, nothing is sold, arrangements for 
which they make themselves. We had under 
cultivation in 1918 2,060 gardens, all of 
tvhich did well, and we estimate the value of 
our crops at between $75,000 and $80,000. 


REGINA, SASK. 

BY JAMES F. BRYANT, M.A., LL. B., PRESIDENT, REGINA FOOD PRODUCTION ASSOCIATION 


We have had a very successful year in 
connection with the Regina Food Production 
Association. More gardens were planted 
this year than ever before and the returns 
were much better. When the Garden 
Contest was on for the examination of differ- 
ent gardens in the city for the silver cups 
donated, we had over one hundred and fifty 
entries in the different classes. This does 
not mean that these were all the gardens. 
It means 150 persons thought they had the 
best gardens. 

We did not purchase any seed or fertilizer 
in co-operation this year, nor did we adopt 
the method of co-operation in connection 
with either the fjlanting and cultivating, 
marketing, or growing of seed for next year. 


There uas no occasion for spraying or irri- 
gation in this district. 

On payment of the sum of $2.00 a person 
became a member of the Assixriation, was 
entitled to a twenty-five foot lot, This was 
ploughed, disced, and put in shatx* for plant- 
ing by the Association. A person could get 
two twenty-five foot lots, or, if desirable, 
could get a large acreage in the suburbs for 
potatoes. The only co-operation in planting 
was ten acres of potatoes put in by the 
Rotary Club. They bought their seed in 
bulk, had an automobile procession, and all 
assisted in the planting. After the first 
planting each man looked after his own 
portion of the field. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 

BY W. J. SARGENT, CHAIRMAN, VICTORIA CITY INCREASED PRODUCTION COMMITTEE 


Vacant-lot gardening in the city of Victoria 
has not been carried on by a club, but as a 
feature of Civic Government. The work was 


in charge of a committee of the City Council 
known as The Increased Production Com- 
mittee. 
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The Increased Production Committee pur- 
chased from reliable sources, and distributed 
at cost to cultivators of city lots, or home 
gardens, all the seed they had applications 
for. 

The ploughing, discing, and harrowing of 
the lots of all cultivators was done by the 
Committee at cost. 

Having about fifty horses, the city has 
quite a quantity of stable manure, and, during 
the summer months, this is sold by contract 
to some farmer outside the city, who removes 
it daily from the stables, together with the 
street sweepings. Duri^ the balance of the 
year, this manure is delivered to any person 
within the city who will make use of it in 
fertilizing his garden at a rate of 75 cents 
per single horse cartload, and every pound 
of this fertilizer has been readily purchased 
since the war began. In addition to the 
stable manure and street sweepings, the 
Committee distributcjd, at cost, all the whale 
guano the cultivators of city lots would pur- 
chase, amounting to 12,000 pounds. 


There are no potato bugs in British 
Columbia, and, consequently, there is no 
need for spraying here against this pest, and 
for diseases. There has been no co-operative 
action respecting spraying or treating seed 
potatoes, out it is likely some action will 
Be taken sdong this line next season. 

The city oi^erates a public market, and 
all surplus garden produce is conveniently 
disposed of through this medium. 

The growng of garden seeds is being carried 
on by quite a number of persons in and 
around Victoria, and, from the contracts 
already entered into with large seed houses 
in the interior and eastern Canada, the 
growing of high class garden seeds bids fair 
to become one of the important industries 
of Vancouver Island. 

The Committee gave a series of cash 
prizes for best kept city gardens. This 
stimulated care in cultivation, vrhich con- 
duced toward better yields w'ith good results. 


POTATO GROWING AND 

The results of the Boys’ Potato Cirowing 
Contests in Russell and C'arleton Counties, 
and the (iirls' Gardening and Canning 
Competition in Carleton County in 1918, 
instituted and supported by the late R. B. 
Whyte, were announced at a pul)lic meeting 
held in the Ottawa City Hall on Deccml^er 7. 

These competitions were confined to boys 
between the ages of 12 and 18 years. In the 
Potato Cirow’ing Contest, each competitor 
was reejuired to operate one-tenth of an acre 
of crop, and to keep an accurate account of 
his operations and expenditures. In the 
Carleton County contest, eleven bovs en- 
tered and seven coanpletcd the work. In 
Russell County, six out of nine applicants 
complied with all the requirements of the 
competition. 

In each case six prizes were awarded. In 
Carleton County, the average yield of the 
prize winners was 219*6 bushels per acre, 
and in Russel, County, 228*8 bushels. The 
average for the two counties w^as 210*9 
bushels to the acre. The average cost of 
producing one bushel was 27*3 cents, as 
compared wdlh 31*87 cents the previous 
year. The average net profit i.>er acre of 
the prize winners in the twro counties in 1918 
was $64*01, as compared wdth $101*82 per 
acre in 1917. All but one of the competi- 
tors, who used the Irish C'obbler variety, 
confined their crop to the Green Mountain 


GARDENING CONTESTS 

potato. Six of the competitors at harvest 
time selected specially desirable hills for 
planting a special seed plot next year. 

THE GARDENING AND CANNING COMPETITION 

The Gardening and Canning Competition 
commenced in 1915 w^as confined to girls 
from 10 to 18 years of age, inclusive. Each 
was required to operate a garden of approxi- 
mately one-twentieth of an acre and to 
grow', at least, raspberries, carrots, onions, 
beets, tomatoc*s, j)eas, and beans, and to 
can and exhibit as many as possible of the 
crops grown. In this contest 28 girls par- 
ticipated, 21 operated gardens, 12 submitted 
essays on their w^ork, and 8 carried out the 
W'ork in all its details. 

Most of the competitors }^rew a large range 
of cn)ps, the first prize winner growing no 
less than tw^enty-seven classes of vegetables 
and fruits, including forty-two varieties in 
ail. 

A factor of this competition was the pre- 
sentation by the late Mr, Whyte of forty 
plants of the Herbert raspberry, a variety 
originated by himsedf. Each competitor was 
expected to contribute to friends and neigh- 
bours young plants from thesei from year to 
year. The reports of the competitors indi- 
cated a wide distribution among the fanners 
of the county from this source. 


THE WILD ROSE AS A NATIONAL EMBLEM 

BY EDITH PAGET, MANUED) EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

Observing that a national flower is urged wild rose, I am sure. **Rose” for England; 
for soldiers^gravcB. I would suggest our wild why not ^‘Wild Rose” for Canada? I know 
rose, so plentiful Both in Ontario and the it is the flower my boy, who is continuing 
western provinces. The brave men wrho the fight, shall place on his eldest brother’s 
fought our battle %i^r there” all loved the grave, who fell in the war. 
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Jan, 6-7-^ — Manitoba Cattle Breeders, 

Horse Breeders, Sheep Breeders, 
Swine Breeders*, Associotion at 
Brandon, Secretary, W. I. Smale, 
Brandon, 

Jan. 7-10—Northern Ontario Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Fort William; Secre- 
tary, B, Freestone, Fort William. 

Jan. 8- — Meetings of Quebec Farmers* 
Clubs; Oscar Lessard, Secre- 
tary of the Council of Agricul- 
ture, Quebec. 

Jan. 8-10 — Manitoba Grain Grower’s Con- 
vention at Brandon; Secretary, 
W. R. Wood, M.L.A., Winnipeg. 

Jan. 8-10 — Manitoba Live Stock Confe- 
rence at Brandon; Secretary, 
W. I. Smale, Brandon. 

Jan. 8-11 — Provincial Poultry Show in 
Vancouver, B.C.; Secretary, W^ 

C. Jenkins, Vancouver, B.C. 

Jan. 9- — British Columbia Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, Secretary, 
J. R. Terry, Victoria. 

Jan. 9-10 — Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s 
Association Annual Convention. 
Belleville; Secretar>% T. A. 
Thompson, Almonte. 

Jan. 14-15 — Experimental Union, O, A. C., 
Guelph, Secretary, C. A. Zavitz, 
Guelph. 

Jan. 14-17 — Convention of Agricultural 
Societies, Poultry Show and 
Provincial Seed Fair, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; Secretary- Manager, C. 

D. Fisher, Saskatoon. 

Jan. 14-17 — Ottawa Winter Fair; Secretary, 
W. D. Jackson, Agricultural 
Representative, Carp. 

Jan. 15- — Quebec Agricultural Societies 
meeting; Oscar Lessard, Secre- 
tary of the Council of Agricul- 
ture, Quebec. 

Jan. 15-16 — Western Ontario Dairy Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention 
at London; Secretary, Frank 
Heaps, London, 

British Columbia Dairymen’s 
Association at Kelowa, Secre- 
tary, T. A. F. Weiancks, Vic- 
toria. 

Prince Edward Egg and Poultry 
Association, Charlottetown, 
Secretary, Wm. Kerr, Charlotte- 
town. 

Jan. 21-2^-^3 — Nova Scotia Fruit Growers' 
As.sociation, at Bridgetown, 
Secretary, Manning Ells, Port 
Williams. 

Jan. 2L24 — United Farmers of Alberta 
annual convention in Edmon- 
ton; Secretary, H. Higginbo- 
tham, Calgary. 

Jan. 22 - — Ontario Vegetable Growers' 
Association Convention, 
Secretary, J. Lockie 
Wuson, Toronto. 


—Ontario Plowman's Association, 
Toronto, Secretary, J. Lockie 
Wilson, Toronto. 

Feb. 3- — Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
Society annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, T. J. McCabe, M.A., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 
Canadian Pony Society annual 
meeting, Toronto; Secretary, 
G, deW. Green, Toronto. 

Feb. 4- — Ontario Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, R. W. Wade, Toronto, 
Dominion Shorthorn Breeders* 
Association annual meeting, 
Toronto; Secretary, Professor 
G. E. Day, Guelph. 

Ontario Berkshire Society an- 
nual meeting, Toronto; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 
Ontario Yorkshire Club annual 
meeting, Toronto; Secretary, 
R. W. Wade, Toronto. 

Canadian Trotting Association 
annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, W. A. McCullough, 
Toronto. 

Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, R. W. Wade, 
Toronto, 

Canadian Standard Bred Horse 
Society annual meeting, 
Toronto; Secretary, John W. 
Brant, Ottawa. 

French Canadian Cattle 
Breeders’ Association annual 
meetii^, Montreal; Secretary, 
J. A. Couture, Quebec. 

French Canadian Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association annual meet- 
ing, Montreal; Secretary, J. A. 
('outuro, Quebec. 

Quebec Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Mont- 
real; Secretary, J. A. Couture, 
Quebec. 

Quebec Swine Breeders* Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Mont- 
real; Secretary, J. A. Couture, 
Quebec. 

Feb. 5- — Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Toronto; 
S e c r e t a r y , R. W. Wade, 
Toronto. 

Canadian Jersey Cattle Club 
annual meeting, Toronto; Secre- 
tary, B, A, Bull, Brampton. 
Canadian Hackney Horse 
Society annual meeting, 
Toronto; Secretary, H. M. 
Robinson, Toronto. 

Canadian Kennel Club annual 
meetti^i Toronto; Secretary, 
J. E. Dowling, Toronto. 


ASSOCIATION AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 
Jan. 23- 
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Dominion Cattle Breeders* 
annual meetinc:, Toronto; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Wade, Toronto, 
Quebec General Live Stock 
Associations* annual meeting, 
* Montreal; Secretary, J. A. 
Couture, Quebec. 

Feb. 5- 7 — Ontario Horticultual Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, J. Lockie Wilson, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 

Feb. 6- — Canadian Shire Horse Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Toronto; 
Secretary, G. dew. Green, 
Toronto. 

Clydesdale Horse Association of 
Canada annual meeting, 
Toronto; Secretary, J. W. 
Wheaton, Toronto. 

Canadian Hereford Association 
annual meeting, Toronto; Secre- 
tary, H. D. Smith, Ancaster, 
Ont. 

Ontario Horse Breeders’ annual 
meeting, Toronto; Secretary, 
R. W. Wade, Toronto. 

Feb. 7- — Eastern Canada Live Stock 
Union annual meeting, Toronto; 
S c c r e t r a y , R. W. Wade, 
Toronto. 

Feb. 11-15 — Ontario Corn Growers* Asso- 
ciation annual meeting and 
Corn and Grain Exhibition; 
Secretary, P. L. Fanchcr, Chat- 
ham. 

Feb. 12- — Canadian Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association annual meeeling, 
Montreal; Secretary, W. F. 


Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. 
Feb. 13-14 — Fairs and Exhibitions Associ^ 
ation, Toronto, Secretary, J. 
Lockie Wilson, Toronto. 

Feb, 17-21 — Provincial Dairy Show, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; Secretary, L. A. 
Gibson, Dairy Commissioner, 
Winnipeg. 

Feb. IS- — Pure Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Co-operative Agricultural Asso- 
ciations annual meeting, 

J oliette, Quebec; Secretary, 
oseph H. Lefebvre, Waterloo, 
Que. 

Feb. IS- — Manitoba Canadian Seed 

Growers’ Association. Annual 
Meeting at Winnipeg. Secretary, 
W. F. G. Weiner, Winnipeg. 

Feb. 18-21 — Agricultural Societies. Annual 
Meeting at Winnij>eg. Secre- 
tary, S. T. Newton, Winnipeg. 
Home Economics Societies, 
Annual Meeting at Winnipeg. 
Secretary, S. T. Newton, Winni- 
peg. 

Feb. 19- — Manitoba Bee Keepers* Associ- 
ation. Annual Meeting at 
Winnipeg. Secretary R. M. 
Muckle, Winnipeg. 

Feb. 19-20 — Manitoba Dairy Association. 

Annual Meeting at Winnipeg. 
Secretary, L. A. Gibson, Winni- 
peg. 

Fab. 20-21 —Horticultural and Forestry 
Association. Annual Meeting 
at Winnipeg. Secretary, F. W. 
Brodrick, Winnipeg. 


THE POTATO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The fifth annual meeting of the Potato 
Association of America (an international 
organization) was held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
on November 20th and 21st, 1918, at the 
same time and in the same building as the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Potato 
Growers’ Association. 

It was mainly a business meeting for the 
purpose of electing officers and presenting 
the reports of the various committees of 
the Association, the general programme 
being furnished by the W^isconsin Association. 

Much interest was shown in regard to the 
grading of potatoes and to co-operative 
grading, which was very unpopular in 1917, 
when It was first introduced as a federal 
measure, being now thought well of by many 
growers. Field inspection work of crops 
intended to be sold as seed potatoes is prac- 
tised in Wisconsin, and certified seed, based 
on the inspection, is sold. 

In connection with the meeting there was 
a vei^ fine potato exhibition held under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Potato Association. 
This included exhibits of potatoes from the 
different counties of state, and also about 
seventy exhibits of tdh bushels of potatoes 


each representing the general run of potatoes 
offered for sale by different growers. There 
were also exhibits of potato machinery, 
potato by-products, and fertilizers, also of 
diseases affecting the potato. 

The following officers for the Potato Asso- 
ciation of America were elected: President 
W. Stuart, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Vice-President, W. T. Macoun, 
Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa; Secretary, 
F. H. Douthitt, Market Bank Buildii^, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Treasurer, A. G. 
Tolaasa, Experiment Station, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. 

The Association publishes a monthly 
periodical known as The Potato Magazine^ 
which is sent out from the Secretary’s Office, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Dominion Government w^s repre- 
sented at the Meeting by Mr. W. T. Macoun, 
Dominion Horticulturist, and the Ontario 
Government by Mr. Justus Miller, Assistant 
Agricultural Commissioner and Potato Spe- 
cialist. 

The Potato Association of America is 
international in its scope and the following 
objects for which the Association was orga* 
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lilted should prove of interest to the readers 
of The AoRicuLtuRAt. Ga2ette and to 
Canadians generally: 

(1) . To bring together for mutual 
co-operation and co-ordination of effort 
all agencies interested in the production, 
transportation, distribution, and utili- 
sation of potatoes, and the promotion 
of the potato industry in all its phases. 

(2) . To make a special effort to popu- 
larize, and as a result increase, the indi- 
vidual consumption of that most 
important food product — THE 
POTATO. 

(3) . To create a general interest in 
better seed, true to name and free from 
disease. 

(4) . To stimulate the development of 
new and improved varieties, possessing 
greater adaptability to special soil or 
climatic conditions; a higher starch 
content, greater productiveness, or 
marked immunity of vine or tuber to 
disease. 

(5) . To provide for the proper des- 
cription of varieties and the establish- 
ment of a bureau of registration and 
nomenclature for new and worthy intro- 
ductions. 

(6) . To encourage a system of pure 
seed certification through field inspection 
of the growing crop. 

(7) . To assist in determining varietal 
adaptation through uniform varietal 
tests in all parts of the country. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’ 

A movement is on foot to bring about a 
federation of women’s institutes, home eco- 
nomics societies, and homemaker’s clubs 
throughout Canada. An organization meet- 
ing will be held in Winnipeg on February 17, 
18, and 19, at which it is expected delegates 

WESTERN AGRICULTURE 

The twent>^-second annual meeting of the 
Western Agriculture and Arts Association 
was held at Brandon, Manitoba, on December 
12th, 1918. The principal matter brought 
before the association was the report of the 
Brandon Summer Fair, whch, showed that 
owing to climatic conditions there was a 


QUEBEC POMOLOGICAL AND 

The annual meeting of the Pomological 
and Fruit Growing Society of Quebec was 
held at Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, on December the 12th, Father 
Leopold of La Trappe presided until the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 
Hon. president, Prof. Wm, Lochhead, 
Macdonald College; Hon. Vice-president, Z, 
A. Raymond, Plessisville; President, C. E. 
Petch, Hemming^ord; Vice-president, Rev. 
Abbe Levasseur, St, Anne de la Pocatiere; 


(8) . To encourage the coordination 
of potato investigations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State Experiment Stations. 

(9) . To raise the standard of market 
requirements for table stock through 
more careful grading and packing, and 
better eating quality. 

(10) . To stimulate the investigation 
of methods for the profitable utilization 
of surplus and cull potatoes^ 

(11) . To encourage measures design- 
ed to safeguard our American industry 
against the introduction of disease and 
insect pests. 

(12) . To establish a more effective 
system of distribution and marketing. 

(13) . To encourage the formation of 
co-operative growing and selling ex- 
changes. 

(14) . To promote an interest in potato 
contests and exhibitions. 

(15) . To establish and maintain a 
system of crop forecasting for the mutual 
benefit of all its members. 

(16) . To collect and disseminate the 
best available information relating to 
both the practical and scientific phases 
involved in increased yields, coupled 
with a lessened cost. 

(17) . To have published in daily 
newspapers, magazines, and other perio- 
dicals, news items, recipes, etc., suj)plied 
by the Secretary, tending to a more 
general and abundant use of the potato 
and potato products. 

RURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

from each of the provinces will be present 
to work out a constitution and a programme 
for future action. The movement has been 
set on foot by Miss Macisaac, Superinten- 
dent of Women’s Institutes in Alberta. 


AND ARTS ASSOCIATION 

deficiency of ten thousand dollars. However 
the meeting expressed itself completely 
satisfied with the management. Mr. R. M, 
Matheson, of Brandon, was re-elected 
President and Mr. W. H. Bates, of Brandon, 
Secretary. 


FRUIT GROWING SOCIETY 

Secretary-treasurer, Peter Reid, Chateauguay 
Basin. The meeting decided that a strong 
publicity campaign on behalf of Quebec fruit 
products was desirable. It was decided to 
take prominent steps toward the establish- 
ment of an annual fruit exhibition in Mont- 
real. Resolutions were also passed favour- 
mg the continuation in office of the Canada 
Food Board and urging an increase of the 
penalty for soraying trees during the blos- 
soming period, so as to prevent injury to the 
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bee industry. Valuable pa^rs were read 
by Father Leopold, Prof. T. G, Bunting, 
Prof. W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticiu- 
turist, Prof. W. H. Chandler, Ithaca, N.Y., 


and others. Films illustrating strawberry 
and raspberry culture were shown with 
explanatory addresses. 


ONTARIO HEREFORD BREEDERS* SALE 


The inaugural yearly sale of Hereford 
cattle under the management of the Ontario 
Hereford Breeders' Association was held in 
the Winter Fair Buildings, Guelph, Ontario, 
December 13th, 1918. Upwards of fifty 
animals were offered for sale, the total amount 
received being $16,055 and the average price 
$305. The highest price paid was $860 for 


the four-year-old heifer Loma Fairfax, 
imported from Indiana, and consigned for 
sale by J[ames Page of Wallacetown. The 
seconci h^hest price was $700, which was 
paid for the three^ear-old heifer Peggy from 
the herd of John Black and Sons, Amaranth, 
Ontario. 


ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Poul- 
try Association was held in Guelph on 
December 6, and proved to be the largest 
attended and most enthusiastic gathering 
of the Association held in late years. The 
Secretary, Mr. R. W. Wade, presented the 
new constitution and it was adopted with 
little change. The financial statement 
showed a balance on hand of $560,03. In 


response to a request the pigeon fanciers 
were ^ven representation on the Board. 
The election of officers resulted as follows; 
President, G. G. Henderson, Hamilton; 
1st vice-president, A. G. Field-Marshall, 
Beamsville; 2nd vice-president, W. R, Gra- 
ham, O.A.C., Guelph; secretary-treasurer, 
R. W. Wade, Toronto; assistant-secretary, 
J. E. Rettie, Toronto. 


NEW BRUNSWICK BREEDER^* CONSIGNMENT SALE 


Postponed from Nov. 7 to Nov. 21, 1918, 
on account t>f the influenza, the New Bruns- 
wick lireeders’ consignment sale at Frede- 
ricton, was not the success hoped for. It 
was the first sale of the kind held in the 
province and the w^yather was unfavorable. 
The prize-winning Holstein bull, Favorit 
Champion, fetched the highest price, namely 
$50().(jK), bid by a Quebec breeder. The 


highest price paid for a vShorthom bull war 
$155.00, given for a yearling, and for a Short- 
horn cow $220.00 for a seven-year-old. For 
the two-year old Ayrshire bull Springbrook 
Prince George $300.00 was paid. For a 
flock of Cheviot sheep, consisting of one ram 
and nine ewes, $615.00 was paid. Horses 
were not in demand. 


NSW BRUNSWICK LIVE STOCK BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 


The evening previous to the breeders* 
sale on Nov. 21, the New Brunswick Live 
Stock Breeders* A.s 80 ciation was formed with 
Mr. Thos. CL Hetherington, B.S.A,, Pro- 
vincial Superintendent of Live Stock, as 
secretary’, and the following executive: Horse, 
J. C'. Hewitt, Fredericton; cattle — Short- 


horns, R. A. Snowball, Chatham; Holsteins, 
Thos. Harding, Welsford; Ayrshires, A. C. 
Taylor, Salisbury; Jerseys, J. H. Mancheii- 
ter, Apohaqui; Sheep, Burder Goodwin, 
Baie Verte; Swine, W. S. Harding, Ham- 
mond, River. 


NEW BRUNSWICK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES UNITED 

At the annual meeting of the New Bruns- were; President, W. H. Moore, Scotch Lake; 
wick Agricultural Societies United, held at vice-prcsident, Charles M. Shaw, Hartland; 
Fredericton on Nov. 28th, the officers elected Secretary -Treasurer, J. D. McKenna, Sussex. 


CONSTITUTION OF BREEDERS* ASSOCIATIONS 


One of the activities of the agricultural 
representative in some of the counties has 
been to organize breeders' associations. 
One of these associations was organized 
by Mr. N. C. McKay, District Represen- 
tative in Bruce Cqunty, the annual sale 
of which was reported ’tn The Agricultural 

52442—7 


Gazette of May this year. For the inform- 
ation of those contemplating similiar organiz- 
ations there is published Delow the consti- 
tution of the North Bruce Breeders' Associa- 
tion; 

1. This Organization shall be known as 
the North Bruce Breeders* Association. 
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2. The objects of the Association are 
the promotion of good fellowship among 
its members and the advancement of the 
general interests of pure-bred cattle by 
holding public sales at auction, discussions 
of the best methods of breeding and rearing 
cattle, and in other ways extending interest 
of pure-bred cattle and establishing a 
reputation for Bruce County as the centre 
for high class live stock. 

3. The membership shall consist of persons 
who each own at least one pure-bred animal 
and have paid the required annual fee. 

4. Every application for membership shall 
be passed upon by the board of directors. 

5. The officers shall be, president, one 
or more vice-presidents, and secretary- 
treasurer. There shall also be not more 
than ten directors. 

6. The Agricultural Representative of 
the Def)artment of Agriculture shall be 
ex-officio one of the directors. 

7. The executive shall consist of the 
president, vice-presidents, two directors, and 
the secretary. 

8. The officers and directors shall consti- 
tute the board of directors, who shall have 
entire control and management of the 
affairs and business of the association, with 
full power to do what they deem right and 
proper for the best interest of the associa- 
tion. 

9. In the event of any office becoming 


vacant from any cause, the vacancy shall 
be filled by the board of directors for the 
unexpired term of that office. 

10. At any meeting of the board of direc- 
tors duly called, a majority of its member 
shall constitute a quorum. 

11. At any meeting of the association 
duly called fifteen per cent of the member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum, 

12. Notice of any proposed amendment 
to the by-laws shall be handed to the 
secretary at least 30 days previous to the 
meeting at which such amendment is to 
be acted upon, and notices of such proposed 
amendment shall be sent by the secretary 
to each member of the association at least 
one week previous to such meeting. 

13. The duties of the officers shall be 
those customary to such positions in similar 
organizations. 

14. The regular annual meeting of the 
assocition shall be held l)etween the first 
and fifteenth of June each year. 

15. Special meetings may be held from 
time to time as the board of directors deem 
advisable. 

16. Notices of regular or special meetings 
shall be mailed by the secretary- treasurer 
to the last known address of each member. 

17. The annual membership fee shall be 
one dollar ($1) payable on or before the 
15th day of June in each year for the 
ensuing year. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Recently Canada was included as a district 
of the War Emergency Board of Amercan 
Plant Pathologists. A meeting was held 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 
on December 6 and 7 of this district, 
comprising all the Camidian pathologists 
that could be brought together. Four of 
the War Emergency Board Commissioners 
attended from various districts in the United 
States. Dr. W. H. Whetzel, Cornell Univer- 
sity refeired to the results that had already 
been achieved by speeding up on important 
problems, such as smut and rust treatment 
m cereals. He said, however, the outstand- 
ing feature of the year’s work was the co- 
operative spirit that had been developed 
among plant pathologists. M r. W. P. F raser, 
of the Botanical Division of the Experimental 
far ms, system, undertook to arrange for further 
co-operative work on cereal troubles. Potato 
diseases also came in for considerable atten- 
tion. Other problems that arose for dis- 
cussion concerned truck diseases, transpor- 
tation and storage diseases, and timber 
diseases. The question of the plant quaran- 
tine avS it affects Canadian interests was also 
briefly dealt with. It was decided to start 
at once a Canadian plant disease survey to be 
carried out by the co-operative effort of 
Federal and Provincial pathologists, Univer- 
sity and A||[ricultural College experts, and 
other agencies. The collection of data in 


connection therewith was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Ci. C, Cunningham of the Expert 
mental Farms. 

It was decided to form a branch of the 
American Phytopathological Society, similar 
to one that already exists on the Pacific 
coast, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Professor J. E. Howitt, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario; Vice- 
president, Mr. W. A. McCubbin, Field Labo- 
ratoiy'^ of Plant Pathology, St. Catharines, 
Ontario; Secretary-Treasurer, Dt. R, E. 
Stone, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario. 

The meeting concluded by adopting a 
series of resolutions. These included a 
suggestion that additional equipment and 
trained men be provided for the elimination 
of seed-borne potato diseases; a recom- 
mendation that the work in control of cereal 
diseases now being prosecuted in the West 
be further developed and extended through- 
out the Dominion; a suggestion that further 
steps be taken to eradicate the barberry, 
and a motion urging Dominion and Provin- 
cial authorities to aid in the carrying out of 
the policy recommended by the International 
Committee for the suppression of the White 
Pine Blister Rust. (See articles in Vol. V 
of The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, 
pages 186 and 339.) 
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THB DOMINION GRANQB 


The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Grange was held in Toronto on December 
16, 1918, when the following officers were 
elected: Worthy Master, J. C. Dixon, Moore- 
field; Worthy Overseer, Howard Bertram, 
Midhurst; Secret ary -Treasurer, Neil E. 
Burton, Port Stanley, R.R. 2; Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurc;r, Miss Hattie Robinson, 
St. Thomas, R.R. 1; Chaplain, William 
McCrae, (iuelph, R.R. 7; Lecturer, Alfred 


Gifford, Meaford; Steward, Wm. Oke, 
Whitby; Assistant Steward, Heniy Glen- 
denning, Manilla; Stewardess, Miss Alice 
Palmer, Port Stanley, R.R. 2; Gatekeeper, 
W. J. Goodfellow, Allandale; Ceres, Miss 
M. A. Philp, Whitby; Pomona, Miss Lena 
Hill, St. Thomas; Flora, Miss M. Thomson, 
Palmerston, R.R. 3; Auditor, John Pritchard, 
Gorric. 


ALBBRTA PROVINCIAL SHORTHORN BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Provincial Shorthorn Breeders* Association 
held in Calgary on December 11, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Honorary President, 
Hon. Duncan Marshall; Hon. Vice-president, 


J. Chas. Yule; President, Senator Peter 
Talbot; First Vice-president, Percy Switzer; 
Second Vice-president, T. P. Ralphs; Secre- 
tary, Chas. Beeching, Nanton, Alta. 


ALBERTA ABERDEEN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 

The Alberta Aberdeen Angus Association Ellett; First Vice-president, J. F. Day; 

at their annual meeting held on December Second Vicc-piesident, J. J. Bell; Secrctary- 

11, elected the following officers: Honorary Treasurer, N. F. Bell, University of Alberta, 

President, G. H. Hutton; President, C. Edmonton. 


ONTARIO CANADIAN SEED GROWERS. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario l>ranch 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ association 
was held at Guelph during the Winter Fair. 
A resolution was adopted declaring that no 
new variety of seeds for farm crops should 
be sold to the public for seeding purposes 
before being tested and reported on by the 
Ontario Agricultural College or other experts. 


Tne following officers were elected: President, 
A. S. Maynard, Chatham; vice-piesident. 
Professor W. J. Squiiiel, Ontario Agricultu- 
ral College, Guelph; Secretary-treasurer, W. 
J. Lennox, Front St., Toronto; Executive 
committee, A. W. Mason, Ontario Agricul- 
tuial College, Guelph; A. McMeans, Brant- 
foid; R. J. Wilson, Charing Cross, Ontario. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT AGRICUL- 
TURAL 

DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

Report of the Experimental Farms . — Issued 
as an apf)endix to the report of the Minister 
of Agriculture, the Report of the Experimen- 
tal Farms for the fiscal year ending Maich, 
1918, gives a brief review of the year’s pro- 
gress in the various lines of work under "way 
at the Central Farm and the twenty E,\peri- 
mental Farms and Stations distributed over 
Canada. 

THE DIVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

The Division of Animal Husbandry' has 
issued a four-page leaflet dealing with 
''Recleaned Elevator Screenings {Standard 
Stock Food) as a Food for Live Stock." The 
leaflet, which has been prepared by Mr. 
G. B. Rothwell, B.S.A., Assistant Dominion 
Animal Husbandman, explains what is meant 
by “Elevator Screenings” and gives results 
of experiments that have been made at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

THE DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE 
BILANCH 

Keep Dairy Herd Records. Circular No. 25 
of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch in 

52442 — 


eight pages deals with the keeping of dairy 
records. It gives a statement showing how 
the records should be kept and also blank 
forms of application for assistance in the 
work and for employment as a milk tester, 
besides notes of interest both to testers and 
to owners. 

THE SEED BRANCH 

Pamphlets No. S-v^ to S-10. recently issued 
by the Seed Branch, deal with Ribgrass, also 
known as Buckhorn, Narrow-Leafed Plan- 
tain, English Plantain, Ribwort; Ragweed; 
Night-Flowering Cratchfly or Sticky Cockle; 
Green Foxtail, or Pigeon Cirass or Bottle 
Grass; Black Mcdick, also known as Yellow 
Trefoil Hop Clover, and Hop Trefoil; Sheep 
Sorrel, known as Sour-(irass, Field Sorrel, 
and Red S<^rrel; Plantains, and l^pright 
Cinquefoil. 

Seed Importation Regulations. Pamphlet 
No. S-12 of the Seed Branch contains the order 
in council, regulations, instruction under the 
order in council, and a |:eneral explanation 
of the regulations governing the importation 
of seed of clover, grasses, vetches, other 
forage plants, field root and garden vege- 
tables. 
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PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Save Canada's Wheat, Publication No. 36 
of the Women’s Institute Division contains 
32 pa^cs of recipes for making many things 
in which substitutes are used, the general 
aim being to save wheat flour as much as 
possible. Miss Hazel B. McCain, Super- 
visor of Women’s Institutes, and Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Nutter, Demonstrator, are nisponsible 
for the contents of the publication. 

ONTARIO 

The Annual Report of the Bureau of In- 
dustries for the Province of Ontario for the year 
1917 consists of 48 pages and is divided into 
two parts, the first giving agricultural statis- 
tics and the second dealing with chattel 
mortgages. 

The Annual Reports of the Dairymen's 
Associations of the Province of Ontario for the 
Year 1917 have been issued and make a 
volume of 128 pages. Verbatim reports of 
the proceedings at the forty-first annual 
convention of the Dairymen’s Association 
of Eastern Ontario, hclcf at Perth on Jan. 
10 and 11, 1918, and of the fifty-first annual 
convention of the Western Ontario Dairy- 
men’s Association, held at Stratford on Jan. 
16 and 17, 1918, are given. Reports of the 
Dairy Branch of the Ontario Agricultural 
College and of the Eastern Dairy .Sc'hool, 
Kingston, are also presented. 


7'he Farm Water Supply and Sewage Dis>‘ 
posal. Messrs. W. H. Day, B.A., Professor 
of Physics; R. R. Graham, B.A., B.S.A., 
Lecturer in Physics; Dan. H. Jones, B*S.A., 
Professor of Bacteriology; and H. L. Fulmer, 
B.S.A. , Lecturer in Chemistry, have contri- 
buted a series of articles on “Farm Water 
Supply,” on the one hand, and the “Disposal 
of Sewage” on the other. The subjects are 
thoroughly discussed with numerous en- 
lightening illustrations, the whole making 
a blue book of 80 pages. 

ALBERTA 

Rural School Lunches, 7'he Pro\'incial Min- 
ister of Education has issued a book of 20 
pages dealing very fully with school lunches, 
the condiments required and the method 
that should be followed in their preparation 
for consumption. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Hawks of the Canadian Prairie Pro- 
vinces in Their Relation to Agriculture, by 
P. A. Taverner, form the subject of Museum 
Bulletin No. 28, published by the Depart- 
ment of Mines. Full descriptions of the 
different species of hawks are given along 
with coloured plates of these predatory birds. 

Women and Reconstruction, — The women’s 
department of the Canadian Reconstruction 
Association has issued in a pamphlet of two 
pages an appeal for the co-operaticn of Can- 
apian women in solving economic and in- 
dustrial problems and an examination of the 
relationship of homes to national business. 


NOTES 


Mr. James McCaig, M.A., Editor of Publi- 
cations in the Albci ta Department of Agri- 
culture, has had added to his duties that of 
Publicity Commissioner of Alberta. 


The Provincial Department of Agriculture 
of Quebec have issued a notice stating that 
the special grant of $75 to societies holding 
seed grain exhibitions will be continued this 
year 


The Department of Agriculture of Quebec 
is offering the agricultural societies, farmers’ 
clubs, co-operative societies, and other agri- 
cultural organizations, a number of carloads 
of linseed oil meal (old process) in 200 lb. 
bags at $62 per ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, including 
war tax. The Department is also offering 
a few carloads of corn from 1,400 to 1,500 
bush, at $1.40 per bush., f.o.b, Tiffin, Ont. 
These feeds were acquired through the Feed 
Division of the Federal Live Stock Branch. 


In order to make a complete canvass of 
the county for young men to attend the Short 


Course Schools, Mr. E. P. Bradt, formerly 
Agricultural Representative in Dundas county 
Ontario, enrolled the services of junior 
farmers, school teachers, and a prominent 
farmer in each school section, each of whom 
was asked to supply the names of eligible 
young men. These men arc being called 
together for the purpose of acquainting them 
with the nature of the courses and enlisting 
their services in w^orking up a large class. 


As forecasted by xMr. W. T. Black, Commis- 
sioner under The Agricultural Instruction 
^t, m his article on “Agricultural Training 
lor Returned Soldiers”, that appeared in the 
December number of The Agricultural 
Gazette, training farms are being organiz^ 
in Great Britain, under the Khaai Unniver- 
which instruction in agriculture 
will be given to soldiers between the 
cessation of hostilities and the return of the 
men to Canada. To assist in organizing the 
instruction courses to he given on these 
» Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario has 
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been sent to England by the federal Govern- 
ment for a period of about two months. 
This work will link up the Khaki Univer- 
sity with the Soldiers' Settlement Board, 
of which Mr, Black is Chairman. 


A cablegram received from Dr, James W. 
Robertson, who is at present in London, 
Eng., with the Dominion peace delegates, 
addressed to the Canada Food Board, reads 
as follows: 

“The following minute was passed by the 
Imports Board of the British Ministry 
of Food; The chairman expressed the 
Board’s appreciation of the way in 
which Canada and the Canada Food 
Board has saved the butter situation 
in the United Kingdom, by requisi- 
tioning butter in the Dominion. This 
was strongly endorsed by Mr. Metcalf, 
chairman of the butter section on Ijehalf 
of that section. He stated that it was 
entirely due to Canada that the weekly 
one-ounce ration of butter per person 
had been maintained." 


A writer in The Mmiciary Times^ published 
in Toronto, in dealing with the Grain 
Growers* Associations of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, supplements the particulars regarding 
these organizations given in The Agricul- 
tural (Gazette of December on page 1175. 
He refers in particular to the growth and 
development of the Saskatchewan Co-ope- 
rative Elevator Comf)any. He says that 
the Company has elevators in nearly every 
town in Saskatchewan and that they have 
just finished building one of the largest 
terminal elevators at Fort William, They 
have a building in Regina 50 ft. wide by 
ISO ft. deep. He further says that he found 
that in the Bank of Hamilton building in 
Winnipeg, nine stories of the clc\'en of which 
the building consists, are devoted to the 
business of farmers’ organizations. The 
writer quotes these things to show the pro- 
gress that the farmers of the West have made 
m the transaction of business. 

At the Internatiomil Live Stock Show 
recently held in (Chicago the team from the 


Ontario Agricultural College won the live 
stock judging contest, which was confined to 
three colleges. The scoring resulted as fol- 
lows: — Ontario, 3,865; Iowa, 3,824; Ne- 
braska, 3,787. In judging beef cattle C, F. 
MacKenzie of Ontario was first. In judging 
sheep R. L. Begg, Ontario, was second and, 
D, J. Matheson, Ontario, third. In swine 
judging C. Lament, Ontario, was first, R. L. 
Begg, second, and C. F. MacKenzie, third. 
The college wins the Bronze Trophy; Mr. 
Begg takes the blue ribbon and gold medal, 
and Mr. Lamont a silver cup for the highest 
man in swine. The college secures a medal for 
the highest score in all classes, a medal for 
the highest score in sheep, and another for 
the highest score in swine. This is the fourth 
time the college has won the premiership in 
live stock judging at the International. 


In an address before the Ottawa branch 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, Dr. 
Frank T. Shutt, Dominion Chemist, warmly 
advocated the formation of a national 
society of chemists, founded on the same 
lines as the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Australian 
Chemical Institute, with fellow’s and asso- 
ciates. In his advocacy Dr. Shutt referred 
to the importance of agriculture in the matter 
of chemical research. He said, “Of agricul- 
ture, Canada’s largest and most important 
industry, from an experience of more than 
30 years I can speak with some authority 
and I can unhe.sitatingly say that all true 
and permanent progress will be, and must 
be, based on scientific work and investigation, 
and I will go further and say that of all the 
sciences taking part in this w^ork — ^and they 
are many — chemistry is the one that above 
all others will, and must, take the first place. 
The problems in agriculture that await solu- 
tion are practically innumerable, and they 
are varied as to their character and nature; 
but I venture to say there are few of them 
that do not call at one stage or another in 
their working out for the assistance that 
chemistry only can give. There is a great 
future for profound chemical investigatory 
w'ork in agriculture." 


It is possibly too soon to attempt any outline of what the agriculture of the next few 
years may demand. It seems likely, however, that after the period of readjustment there 
will be a keener competition in the markets of the world than ever before. We have wit- 
nessed the great spectacle of the w^orld being fed with millions of men withdrawn from the 
occupations of production. While some parts of the world have suffered severely, this 
period will nowr soon be past, and with the return of men to the soil in all parts of the world 
we may expect keener competition than existed in the pre-war days. This need not lessen 
the opportunities in agriculture, but does emphasize the iinportance of bringing to bear the 
highest intelligence in order to meet this competition. This must not be merely in the mat- 
ter of production alone, but on the subjects of farm management and of marketing, The 
quality of the food offered to the public will not only largely determine the prosperity of the 
individual but will also determine the prosperity of the country from an agricultural stand- 
point. 

Hon. Qeo, S. Henry, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario in the O.A.C. Review. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Agricultural Journal , Victoria, B.C., 
November, 1918. 

Poisonous Plants on Range Land, Dr. 
A. Knight, V.S., Chief Veterinary In- 
spector, page 210. 

The University of British Columbia, 
Dean Klinck, College of Agriculture, 
Victoria, B.C., page 232. 

Fall Fairs in British Columbia, Wm, J. 
Bonavia, Secretary, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, page 236. 

The Canadian Countryman ^ Toronto, Ont,, 
Dec., 7, 1918. 

Export of Canadian Dairy Food Pro- 
ducts, H. H, Dean, Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 1529. 

Fish Meal as a Stock Food, E. S. Archi- 
bald, Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
page 1530. 

Dec. 14, 1918. — The Dairy Farm — Plan 
and Crop Rotation. Prof. H. H. Dean, 
page 1561. 

The Canadian Farm, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 
27, 1918. 

Live Stock Conditions in Edmonton 
District, F. T. Fisher, Secretary', Board 
of Trade, page 4. 

Dec, 4 — Ice on the Dairy* Farm, L. A. 
Gibson, Dairy^ Commissioner for Mani- 
toba, page 7. 

The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper, 
Peterboro, Ont,, N()v,, 1918. 

Apple .Scab and its Control. Professor 
J. W. Ea.stman, in charge of the Govern- 
ment ExixTiment Station, Vernon, B.C., 
page 253. 

The Fruit Tree Leaf-Roller, Prof. L. 
Caesar, Provincial Entomologist, Guelph, 
Ont., page 255. 

Orchard Cover Crops, T. G. Hunting, 
Professor of Horticulture Macdonalcl 
College, Qw., page 256. 

The Canadian Poultry Journal, Hamilton, 
Ont., Dec., 1918. 

Ontario Agricultural College Tries out 
the Electric Light Plan. W. R. Graham, 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, O.A.C., 
Guelph, Ont., page 357. 

The Canadian Poultry Review, Toronto, Ont., 
Dec,, 1918. 

Canada as a Producer and Consumer, 
F. C. Elford, Dominion Poultry Hus- 
bandman, Ottawa, Ont., page 461. 

The Pure-Bred Poultry Industry in 
Manitoba. M. C. Hemer, B.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Hu.sbanclry, Manitoba 
Agricultural (.'ollegc, Winnipeg, Man., 
page 476g. 

The Farmer* s Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont., Nov. 28, 1918. 

Fruit Growing in Manitoba. F. W. 
Broderick, Professor of Horticulture, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, page 
1927. ' 

D^. 5, 1918 — Fruit Industry in Eastern 
Ontario. W. T. Macoun, Dominion 
Horticulturist, page 1962. 


What ’s in a Name? Prof. Geo. E. Day, 
Sec., Dominion Shorthorn Brcedcr*s 
Asscxriation, Guelph, Ont., page 2002. 
The Dairy Breeds in Canada. Prof* 
H. H. Deiin, page 2010, 

Ontario's Great Northland. C. F. 
Bailey, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Ontario Dcp«irtment of Agriculture, 
page 2013. 

The Evolution of the Modern Hen. F. 
C. Elford, Dominion Poultry Husband- 
man, page 2016. 

7'he Farmer* s Advocate and Home Jourmal, 
Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 20, 1918. 

Sweet Clover for Western Camida. L. 
E. Kirk, Department of Field Hus- 
bandry, University of Saskatchewan, 
page 1811. 

Nov. 27, 1918. — Suggestions on the Use 
of Straw, A. A. Dowell, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, University of 
AlV)erta, page 1849. 

Dec. 4, 1918. — Evolving a Heavy Yielding 
('orn for Manitoba. Prof. T. J. Har- 
rison, Manitoba Agricultural College, 
page, 1886. 

Where is Wheat Rust Now? Prof. V. 
W. Jackson, Manitoba Agricultural 
C'ollegc, page 1886. 

Summcrfallow, Competitions in Mani- 
toba. J. 11. Kiteley, Extension Depart- 
ment, Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture, page 1887. 

The Farm and Ranch Reviexv, Calgary, Alta, 
Dec. 5, 1918. 

The Potential Wealth of Alberta. C. 
W. Peterson. Assistant Fuel Controller, 
Ottawa, page 1276. 

Agricultural Representative System. W. 
J. Black, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, page 1279. 

T'he Grain Growers Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov. 27, 1918. 

Dual-Purpose Shorthorns. Geo. E. 
Day, Sec.-Treas., Dominion Shorthorn 
Breeders' Association, page 8. 

Dec. 4, 1918. — The First Grain in the 
West. Chester Martin, Professor of 
History^ University of Manitoba, page 
58a. 

The Nor* -West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov. 20, 1918. 

Education in Ajfriculture, Jas. McCaig, 
Editor of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Alberta, page 1516. 

D..4.C. Review, Guelph, Ont., Nov., 1918. 
The Belgian Horse. Wade Toole, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, O.A,C., 
page 81. 

The Saskatchewan Farmer, Moosejaw, Sask., 
Dec., 1918. 

Feeding the Brood Sow in Winter, G. B. 
Rothwell, Asst. Dominion Animal Hus- 
bandman, page 21. 

Winter Housing for Swine. G. H. 
Hutton, Superintendent, Experimental 
Station, Lacombe, Alta, page 22. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. IDoherty 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 

GENERAL INFORMATION. In thc Study of the digestibility of the 

protein and fat supplied by some common 
833 — The Influence of Specific Carbohydrates varieties of fish, fish in the form of “ fish loaf ” 

and Grains, Other than Oats, on the was sers^cd as the major part of a simple 

Development of Scurvy. — PiTZ, W., in mixed diet, which also included potatoes, 

The Journal of Biological Chemistry^ VoK crackers, fruit, sugar, and tea or coffee. 

XXXIIT, No. v^, pp. 471--482, Hibliography. ('onsidering the experiments as a whole, the 

Haltimore, 1918. total diet supplied on an average 99 gm. of 

protein, 60 gm. of fat, and 160 gm. of carbo- 
835 — The Value of the Yeast Vitaminc hydrates daily, the fuel value being 1,576 

Fraction as a Supplement to a Rice Diet. — calories. The low amount of fat and of 

Kmmett, a. 1). and McKim, L. H., in 71ie carbohydrates was due to the fact that 

Journal of Biological Chemistry, V\)l. butter and similar fats were omitted and the 

XXXII, No. 3, pp. 409-419, Bibliography foods other than fish loaf which supplied both 

of 9 Puidications. Baltimore, Mil., De- protein and carbohydrates, were limited in 
comber, 1917. order that both the fat and the protein in the 

diet might be contributed in as large propor- 
837 — Experiments on the Digestibility of Fish. tion as f)ossible by the fish. 

Holmk.s, a. I)., in U, S. Department of 

Agriculture, Bulletin No. 649, 14 pp., The principal results are summarized in 
Washington, April 13, 1918. the following table: — 


Numlxii 

of 

experiment 

Kind of fish 

Average 
amount 
of fish eaten 
per man 
per day 

Digestibility 
of fish 
protein 

Digestibility 
of fish 
fat 



grams j 

ItcT cent 

per cent 


Mackerel (Scomber scombrus) 

448 

Q3 1 

95-2 

3 

Butterfiish (Poronatui triacanthus) 

471 

91-9 

1 86-4 

K 

Grayfisli iSijualus acanthias) 

440 

92 '8 

94-3 

4 

Salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha 

355 

93-2 

93-7 


As these figures show, the average coeffi- Turpin, H. W., in Journal of Agricultural 

cients of digestibility for fish proteins are in Research, Vol. X,^ No. 3, pp. 113”-155, 

close agreement, therefore it would seem, Bibliography of 35 Publications. Wash- 

from a dietetic standpoint, that the different ington, D.C., July 16, 1917. 

fishes studied would supply protein in equally During recent years considerable difference 
available form. The fats were well assimi- of opinion has arisen regarding the import- 

lated in the case of the mackerel, grayfish, ance of the capillary movements of soil 

and salmon, w^hich, according to the usual moisture and also regarding the laws govern- 

custom, are to be regarded as “ fat fishes mg the final distribution of moisture in the 
Considering the experiments as a whole, the goii, jn order to solve this problem the 

very complete utilization of the protein and authors carried out a series of laboratory and 

fat supplied by the fishes studied offer addi- field experiments under irrigation and dry- 

tional experimental evidence that fish is a farming conditions. The experiments repre- 

very valuable food and that its extensive use g^mt several thousand moisture determlna- 

in the dietary is especially desirable. tions. The field studies include the effect 

of fallow, kind of crop, manure, irrigation 
CROPS AND CULTIVATION. watcr, surface mulches, cultural methods, 

838 — Movement and Distribution of Mois< and seasonal conditions on the movement and 
ture in the Soil. — Harris, F. S. and distribution of soil moisture. The laboratory 
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studies include the effect of the initial percent- 
age of moisture, cavity, soil type, source of 
supply, etc., on the movement and distribu- 
tion of moisture in the soil. 

Results. — In field soils the moivSture con- 
tent of the fallow soils averaged greater than 
that of the cropped soils. 

Unmanured irrigated land showed less 
difference in moisture between cropped and 
fallow than did the manured. 

Irrigation influenced the top feet of the 
cropped plots proportionately more than the 
fallow, but water did not appear to penetrate 
the fallow plots below 7 feet as readily as it 
did the cropped ones. Under dry-farming 
conditions the difference in moisture between 
cropped and fallow plots was not noticeable 
until after June 16, Cropped plots showed 
morn fluctuation than fallow ones. Wheat, 
maize, potatoes, and peas drew most of their 
moisture from the first 4 feet in depth. The 
wheat land contained less moisture in the 
autumn than the other cropped soils, with 
maize following. 

The increase in moisture due to applica- 
tions of 5 to 7K inches of irrigation water was 
felt to depths of 10 feet in 24 hours, although 
most of the increase was in the first 4 feet. 

The effect of mulches in preventing moist- 
ure loss under both irrigation and dry-farming 
was noticeable several feet below the surface 
of the ground, but the surface foot showed the 
greatest benefit from mulches. A straw 
mulch proved considerably better than a 
2-inch soil mulch. 

Mulches on irrigated plots appear to 
influence the moisture content of the soil to 
greater depths than do those under dr>--land 
conditions. A dry-farm plot kept free from 
weeds in 1916 but not mulched lovSt very little 
more water than one mulched 2 inches deep. 
A 6-inch cultivation on spring-ploughed and 
a 2-inch cultivation on autumn-ploughed 
dry-farm land seemed to conserve the moist- 
ure best. 

Subsoiling 15 inches deep had little influ- 
ence on the moisture; spring discing w^as 
rather a distinct benefit. 

An 8-year average shows that spring 
ploughing under dty-farming conditions at 
Nephi conserves moi.sture bett€*r than autumn 
ploughing. This difference in favour, of 
spring ploughing is shown more below the 
first foot than in the first foot, and more in 
summer and autumn than in spring. 

A precipitation as small as 0 1 inch under 
dry-farming conditions could not be detected 
in moisture determinations soon after, but, 
when as much as 0 5 inch fell within a short 
time, an increase in moisture was noticed to 
a depth of 6 feet. 

When freely supplied with water, a soil 
with a high initial percentage of moisture will 
come to a moisture equilibrium sooner than 
^^1^ ff given time the drier soil 
mn absorb a greater quantity through a long 
Upward or downward than 

will the wet one. 


The rate of moisture penetration in the 
first 10 days was nearly twice as great with 
initial percentages above 15 as with 5 or 
below, and neany twice as rapid after a 15- 
inch irrigation as after a S-inen one. Under 
the most favourable conditions 7 feet was 
influenced in 10 days. 

Moisture movement from soils of optimum 
moisture content into soils of differing initial 
percentages varied to an extent inversely as 
the initial content of the dry soil. At the 
end of six weeks, however, the amount of 
water actually in the soils still varied directly 
as the initial percentage. 

The higher the percentage of moisture in 
the soil supplying the w^atcr to a dry-soil, the 
more rapidly and farther from the source of 
water did the moisture move. 

Even when the source of water was an 
iinsaturated soil, greater and faster move- 
ment took place when the water was moving 
downward than upward. When the quan- 
tity of soil yielding the water was so small as 
to make the total moisture content of both 
moist and dry soils ver>' low if equally 
distributed, the effect of gravity was not 
great. 

Moisture from a nearly saturated soil 
moved a greater distance into loam than into 
sand in 139 days and into sand farther than 
into clay. The clay, however, contained 
more moisture in the layer of soil next the 
water supply than the others and sand con- 
tained by far the leavSt. 

Sand, with 7-77 per cent of moisture, gave 
up its moisture to loam much more readily 
than did the loam with 31 09 or clay with 
24 '62 per cent of moisture. 

Th(‘ rate of rise of moisture from soils of 
varying fineness when used either as water 
sources, or water abvsorbers varied inversely 
with the fineness. Water rose to a height of 
over 30 inches in a loam soil from a moist 
sand in 94 days, ^\hile from a moist clay it 
rose little more than 6 inches in this length of 
time. In all soils the most rapid rise of the 
water was during the period soon after being 
placed in contact with the water. 

Although the rise of the moisture was more 
rapid in the sand and loam than in the clay, 
the rise continued steady longer in the clay 
than in the others. 

839 — Studies in Soil Reaction as Indicated 
by the Hydrogen Electrode. — >1. I^ummkr, 

J . K., Studies in Soil Reaction as indicated 
y the Hydrogen Electrode, in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
jm. 19-31, Bibliography of 13 Publications. 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1918. — II. 
Hoagland, D. R. and Sharp, L. T., 
Relation of Carbon Dioxide to Soil Reac- 
tion as Measured by the Hydrogen Elec- 
trode, in the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 13^148, 
Bibliography of 11 Publications. Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 21, 1918, 

841 — ^Formation of Black Alkali (Sodium. 
Carbonate) in Calcareous Soils.— 
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Brkazeale, J. F„ in Journal of Agriculture 

Research, Vol X, No. 11. pp. 541-589. 26 

Figs., Bibliog^r^hy of 7 Publications. 

Washington. D.C.. September 10. 1917. 

With the exception of an adequate water 
supply, the presence and accumulation of 
alibili is probably the most important 
problem that confronts the man engaged in 
farming under irrigation in the arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West 

As ordinarily used, the term alkali ** 
indicates the salts of sodium, together with 
calcium and magnesium salts in lesser 
amounts. In this paper the term includes 
all the water-soluble salts of the soil, whether 
organic, or inorganic. This paper discusses 
omy one specific phase of alkali formation 
and that is that which takes place w'hen 
sodium salts arc present in a calcareous soil. 
The conclusions arrived at are as follows: — 

1) In the reaction between sodium nitrate 
(or sodium chloride or sodium sulphate) and 
calciuin carbonate, resulting in the formation 
of sodium carbonate, the presence of rela- 
tively small amounts of calcium nitrate or 
calcium chloride in the reaction impedes and 
may prevent the formation of sodium 
carbonate. 

2) The presence of a saturated solution of 
calcium sulphate in this reaction does not 
entirely stop the formation of sodium 
carbonate. 

3) Sodium nitrate, sodium chloride and 
s<^ium sulphate in the presence of carbon 
dioxide react with calcium carbonate with 
the formation of sodium bicarbonate. 

4) The presence of relatively small amounts 
of calcium nitrate or calcium chloride in this 
reaction inuxides and finally prevents the 
formation of sodium bicarbonate. 

5) The presence of calcium sulphate has 
no effect in preventing the formation of 
sodium bicarbonate when sodium sulphate 
or a mixture containing sodium sulphate 
reacts wdth calcium carbonate. 

6) A field appliccition of gypsum will 
probably have no effect in overcoming black 
alkali if the soil already contains soluble 
sulphates in appreciable amounts, or if the 
irrigation w^atcr contains these salts. 

7) Sodium nitrate, sodium chloride, and 
sodium sulphate increase the solubility of 
calcium carbonate in the soil. 

8) Sodium nitrate, sodium chloride, and 
sodium sulphate react wdth calcium carbonate 
in the soil with the formation of sodium 
carbonate (“ black alkali ”)• 

9) Sodium carbonate, formed by the above 
reaction, decomposes the organic matter of 
the soil, 

10) Calcium carbonate has a slightly 
destructive action upon the organic matter 
of the soil. 

11) Sodium carbonate is much more 
destructive to organic matter than sodium 
bicarbonate. 

12 ) The alkali crusts that accumulate upon 
the soil in some irrigated repons are due in 
part to the action of sodium salts upon 


calcium carbonate with the formation of 
sodium carbonate. 

13) Barren, or slick spots are often 
due to the action of sodium nitrate, sodium 
chloride, or sodium sulphate upon calcium 
carbonate with the formation of sodium 
carbonate. 

14) Sodium chloride and sodium sulphate 
have a protective action upon organic 
matter in the presence of sodium carbonate. 

15) A calcareous hardpan often produces 
black alkali. 

842 — Influence of Carbonates of Magnesium 
and Calcium on Bacteria of Certain Wis- 
consin Soils. — Fulmer, H. L., in Journal 
of Agriculture Research, Vol. XII, No. 8, 
pp. 463-504, 19 Tables, Bibliography of 
64 Publications. Washington, February 
25, 1918. (2 pp. in Institute Bulletin.) 

845 — ^Leakages from Irrigation Canals and 
Reservoirs in the U.S.A. — Davis, A, in 
the Engineering News-Record, Vol. LXXX, 
No. 14, pp. 663-665. New York, April 4, 
1918. 

In numerous cases in the United States 
the admission of water into irrigation canals 
and reservoirs has disclosed the existence of 
subterranean cavities not previously ob- 
served. The author quotes three examples 
of canal troubles (those of Flathead; Grand 
Valley Lands, Colorado; and Spanish Fork 
Canal, Utah) and six of difficulties with 
reservoirs (Jerome and Deer Flat reservoirs, 
Idaho; Lake McMillan and Hondo reservoir, 
New Mexico; Walnut Canon reservoir, 
Arizona; and Tumalo reservoir, Oregon). 
For each of these he describes the difficulties 
and the remedies applied, discussing the 
successes or failures. 

Some of the difficulties encountered, 
especially in canal building, are of such 
nature that no method of foreseeing them 
appears to be possible. 

In the case of canals, however, these diffi- 
culties are usually easily remedied, either by 
puddling the cavities that appear, as at 
Flathead and Grand Valley, or by relocation, 
as at Carlsbad. Remedies in the case of 
reservoirs are not so easy. Puddling is use- 
less if the subterranean conditions are such 
that the seepage of water can get away and 
thus let the seepage continue. No reservoir 
in earth is of much value if it continuously 
seeps at the rate that water can pass vertic- 
ally through puddled earth. The problem 
then is to avoid regions where subterranean 
conditions arc such that the w^ater can 
escape. A few rules of caution may be of 
value; — 

1) Avoid reservoirs adjacent to gypsum 
deposits and to limestone deposits which show 
evidence of caves. 

2) Examine criticall^j resen’^oirs in volcanic 
rock, as a few have failed in such locations. 
Coarse-grained sandstone seems to be an 
object of suspicion and should be carefully 
examined. 
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3) Natural depressions are treacherous 
and should be examined with care, and if 
they are near deep canons or underlain with 
coarse material where water might readily 
escape, no superhcial tightness will avail to 
make them effective. 

847 — Fertilizing Value of Ammonium Nitrate 
— ScHOESiNGj Th. Jr., in Le Progrhs 
Agricole et viticohy Year 35, No. 22, pp. 
517-519. Montpellier, June, 1918. 

Ammonium nitrate, hitherto little known 
by farmers because it has never been avail- 
able in large quantities, will be able to be 
supplied li&raily to them when no longer 
used for the purposes for which it is required 
under present circumstances. For this 
reason the author made tests of its fertiliz- 
ing value by pot experiments. Maize seeds 
of equal weight were sown in each pot, 
which contained about 17 lb, of soil with an 
initial moisture percentage of 12*9, and 15 

f m. bipotassium phosphate as basic fertilizer. 

Except in the two control pots the nitro- 
genous fertilizer added to each contained 
3-37 gm. of nitrogen; four pots contained 
ammonium sulphate and four ammonium 
nitrate. The plants were cut down to the 
ground at the beginning of earing and the 
following average weights per pot of the 
air-dried crop were obtained:— ^Control pots, 
87-6 gm.; pots with ammonium sulphate, 
106*8 gm.; pots with animonium nitrate, 
108 '4 gm. Ammonium nitrate thus gave 
an increase in the dried crop almost eciual 
to that of ammonium sulphate. 

The soil in the pots was kept very moist. 
It was found that, although nitric nitrogen 
fertilizers give slightly heavier crops than 
ammoniacal nitrogen fertilizers, there is 
little difference in yield in ver>^ wet years. 

It is usually admitted that the nitrogen 
of ammoniacal fertilizers must be nitrified 
before it can be used by plants. Several 
workers (Muntz, Maze, Schloesing Jr.), 
have, however, shown that absorption occurs 
in the ammoniacal form as well as in the 
nitric one. The only difference is in the 
rate of absorption, a difference which might 
be explained by an influence of the absorbing 
properties of the .soil on the ammonia. Till 
It IS nitrified ammonia will also be less 
mobile. For this reason an exce.ss of water, 
while favouring the equilibrium movements 
which cause the dissolution of new quantities 
retained in the soil in proportion as absorption 
progrpses, exercises a very good influence 
in this case, 

871 — The Common Honey Bee as an Agent 
in Plum Pollination. — Hendrickson, A. 
H., in the College of Agriculture^ Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
California, Bulletin No. 291, pp. 215-236. 
Berkeley, January, 1918. 

The results of these experiments, which 
arc a continuation of those of the preceding 
year(l), may be summarized as follows: — 

The average yield per tree of French 


(Agen) plums was increased by the use of 
bees in the orchard, but there was no increase 
in the yield of the Imperial variety. The 
percentage of setting was greatly reduced 
for both varieties when all pollen-carrying 
insects were kept away from the trees. 
The percentage of setting in a French plum 
tree enclosed in a tent of mosquito netting 
with wooden supports alone or with an 
Imperial tree and a colony of bees was 
higher than the orchard average for the 
variety. An Imperial tree gave a good 
crop when alone m a tent wdth bees, but a 
slightly higher yield than the orchard average 
vrhen enclosed with a French plum tree and 
bees. The French plum tree which had given 
a heavy crop in 1916 when enclosed in netting 
with bees, gave a very light crop in 1917 
when left free. A plum tree which had 
given a small crop in 1916 when under a 
tent alone, gave, in 1917, a percentage of 
setting which was satisfactory although 
below the general orchard percentage. 
Both the Imperial trees which had given 
a small yield in 1916, gave heavy crops 
ill 1917 under open orchard conditions. 
The percentage of setting of the French 
varieties was in inverse proportion to 
their distance from the Imperials. 

The results of the two year’s work led 
to the following conclusions: — 

(1) Both French and imperied plum 
trees set better if hives are placed in the 
orchard during the flowering period, pro- 
vided the trees arc in normal healthy con- 
dition. 

(2) If there are no bees in the orchard 
the iM?rcentage of setting of these v^arieties 
may be low. 

(3) The French plum does not absolutely 
require to be interplanted with the Imi>crial, 
though such interplanting may provT bene- 
ficial to both varieties. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

875 — Observations on Abortion Disease, in 
the United States. — Schroeder, E. C. and 
CoTTO.N, VV. E., in The Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, V^ol. XI, No. 1, pp. 9-16 
VV'ashington, April 2, 1917. 

As far as the writers have been able to 
learn in their wide experience with the 
disease, the abortion bacillus is an obligatory 
parasite. It may live and retain its virulence 
for a long time in infected material expelled 
from the uteri of infected cows, but no data 
are available to support the belief that it 
can maintain itself or multiply under natural 
conditions as a saprophyte. Hence, the 
chronic persistence of the microparasitc in 
the bodies of infected cows is probably 
the most important among the causes 
responsible for the propagation, the per- 
petuation, and wide prevalence of the 
disease. 

The favourite habitat of the abortion 
bacillus in the bodies of cows is the udder, 

(^) See also Agriculture Gazette November 1918, page 
1101, No 649. 
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and the udder is seemingly its only habitat 
in the bodies of non-pregnant cows. One 
cow under test for 7 years gave abortion 
bacilli continuously in her milk. The 
bacillus was never found in the milk from a 
cow unless both her milk and her blood 
serum possessed agglutinating properties for 
it, but repeatedly cows were found which 
reacted, but the bacilli were not found in 
the milk. By experimental inoculation of 
a cow, the authors were able to demonstrate 
that the bacilli passed from the udder to 
the uterus. They believe that the abortion 
bacilli in ingested milk do not penetrate 
deeply or abundantly into a calf’s body. 

876 — Contribution to the Study of the Mor- 
tality of Calves: Coli-bacillary Broncho- 
Pneumonia. — CoMiNOTTi, L., in La Clinica 
veterinarian Year LXl, No. 7, pp. 167-173. 
Milan, April 15, 1918. 

Under the general term of mortality 
(“moria”) of calves various morbid forms 
are included that arc classified differently 
by various authors. The predominating 
form, is, however, coli-bacillosis, though it 
appears under difFenuU clinical, anatomu'al 
and pathologkal aspects. The appended 
observ'ations were made by the author 
during protracted n'searches. 

C'oli-bacillosis of calves may develop 
under the clinical, anatomical and patholo- 
gical form of an a<'Ule broncho-pneumonia. 

The articular form of coli-bacillosis may, 
in certain cases, represent a comi)lication 
of the septicaunic form of um.erlain course, 
owing to a sec'ondary infection by common 
organisms. 

Bacterium colt ma>' cause nodular for- 
mations in the liver of caU'cs, as was ob- 
served by L ANGER for a bacillus of the 
sub-group Ententidis Paratifo B., and 
by VALLfJE in pseudo-tuberculosis of calves, 

883 — Study of the Proteins of Certain Insects 
with Reference to their Value as Food for 
Poultry. — Me H ARGUE, J. S,, in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Vol. X, No. 12, 
I)p. 633-637. Bibliography of 9 Public- 
ations. Washington, September 17, 1917. 

Thomas was the first to demonstrate 
experimentally that animal proteins are much 
superior to vegetable proteins in main- 
taining the nitrogen equilibrium of the animal 
body.^ He showetl that the minimum daily 
quantities necessary to protect body protein 
from loss were: — meat protein 30 gm., milk 
protein 31 gm., rice protein 34 gm., potato 
protein 38 gm., bean protein 54 gm., bread 
protein 76 gm., maize protein 102 gm. 

The author determined the ficrcentagc of 
growth-promoting acids in the proteins of 
two common insects — ^ihc June bug {Lack- 
nosterna sp.) and the grasshooper {Melanoplus 
8pp.) ^ as compared with the percentage of 
proteins in roast beef and turkey white meat. 
He found the following values for each of the 
two insects respectively: — ^Ammoniacal, ni- 
trogen, 8.96, 9.14; melanin, 6.78, 3.42; 


arginin, 11.53, 14.98; histidin, 6,57, 5.62; 
cystin, 0.35, 0.23; lysin, 8.02, 8.04; amino 
nitrogen (in filtrate from bases), 50.80, 52.87; 
non-amino nitrogen (in filtrate from bases), 
5.84, 4.32. There is, on the whole, a great 
similarity in the proteins from such different 
sources. There i.s a close agreement in the 
lysin and arginin contents of the two insects 
studied and beef and turkey meat. In the 
beef and turkey the percentage of cystin is 
almost double and that of histidin two to 
three times that of the insects. 

The protein content of grasshoopers, killed 
by potassium cyanide, dried at 100° C., 
(212° F.) ground in a mortar, and kept in 
closed bottle for seven months, underwent no 
alteration, thus showing that the dried mate- 
rial can be kept indefinitely, .^n analysis of 
the tlried matter gave the following percent- 
ages: — Protein, 75.28; ether extract, 7.21; 
crude ash, 5.61. Dried grasshoopers contain 
more protein than commercial meat meal 
and would probably be au excellent substitute 
for it in poultry feeding. 

884 — ^Utilization of Farm Wastes in Feeding 

Livestock in U. S. A. — Ray, S. H., in 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmer's 

Bulletin 873, [)p. 1-12. Washington, D.C., 

April, 1917. 

More than J of the total production of 
cereal straw in the United States is not used 
to advantage, and yi of this amount is a 
total loss, the value of which is estimated at 
more than $100,000,000. In a three years’ 
study of corn-belt cattle the Office of Farm 
Management found that the breeding herds 
maintained most largely on oat or wheat 
straws maize stover, etc. (with a vcr\’ small 
quantity of concentrated feed such as 
cottonseed meal, maize, etc.), returned the 
largest profits. 

Of all the uses to which straw" and maize 
stover may be put, the only really economical 
ones arc as foo<l or bedding, and, of these tw^o, 
their use as food is by far the most satis- 
factory. 

To prepare stover for feeding purposes it 
should be cut and shocked ; it may be chopped 
or shredded if cheap powder and kbour are 
av'ailable, but otherwise the cost is dispro- 
portionate to the advantages gained. Waste 
is greatly decreased by shredding or cutting 
dry corn stover and putting it in the silo 
wdth water. Of all the methods, ensiling 
is the most economical. Straw and stover 
should be used in the fattening rations of all 
animals except hogs, and should compose the 
larger part of all winter or maintenance 
rations for cattle, sheep and horses. Breed- 
ing herds of beef cattle, and dairy cows do 
well on rations composed largely of these 
products; the same applies to ewes if some 
grain is added. Horses doing very light 
work or none at all need little grain if they 
have a liberal allowance of clean straw or 
stover. Rye straw should not be fed to 
dairy cattle, because of its toughness and the 
danger from ergot, and buckwheat straw, 
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on account of its low food value, should only 
be given when other roughages are not 
available. When barley straw is used the 
mouths of the cattle should be examined 
occasionally as the dry, stiff beards are apt 
to set up irritation. 

The following rations are proposed for 
various classes of animals: — 

Beep cattle. Winter rations , — 

1) Straw, 10 lb.; silage, 20 lb.; cottonseed 
or linseed meal, 1 lb, 

2) Straw, 20 lb.; cottonseed or oil cake, 2 
lb. 

3) Straw, 10 lb. ; maize fo<lder, 10 lb. ; cot- 
tonseed or linseed meal, 1 lb. 

4) Stover, 35 lb.; cottonseed or linseed 
oil meal, 1 lb. 

Fattening rations {for 1,000 Ih. steers ). — 

1) Straw, 5 lb.; silage, 18 lb.: maize, 12 lb. 

2) Straw, 8 lb.; leguminous hay, 6 lb.; 
cottonseed or lins^d cake, 5 lb. 

3) Stover, 10 lb.; silage, 15 lb.; maize, 12 
lb. 

4) Straw, 5 lb.; stover, 15 lb.; maize, 6 
lb.; cottonseed meal, 3 lb. 

Dairy cattle. Ration for dry cows, hulls 
and heifers . — 

Maize stover and straw, unlimited; clover 
hay, 10 lb. ; maize silage, 20 lb, ; cotton- 
seed meal, 1 lb.; maize-and-cob meal, 

2 lb. 

Ration for cows about to calve, — 

Maize stover, 5 lb.; clover hay, 12 lb.; 
maize silage, 25 lb.; wheat bran, 3 lb. 
Ration for cow giving 16 lb, of 4% milk , — 

Maize stover and straw, unlimited; clover 
hay, 12 lb.; maize silage, 20 lb.; cotton- 
seed meal, 2 lb.; niaize-and-cob meal, 

3 lb. 

Ration for cow giving from 20 to 25 Ih. of 
milk . — 

Maize stover and straw, unlimited; clover 
hay, 12 lb.; maize silage, 25 lb.; cotton- 
seed meal, 2 Ib.; maize-and-cob meal, 
3 lb.; gluten feed, 3 lb. 

Sheep. (Supplementary rations with a little 
grain).— 

1) Maize stover, 2 lb. (amount eaten, not 
amount fed); leguminous hay, 2 lb. 

2) Oat straw, 2 lb.; leguminous hay, 2 lb.; 

3) Oat straw or maize stover, 1 lb. ; silage, 
154 Ib.; leguminous hay, 2 lb. 

Horses. Maintenance rations for 1,000 lb, 
idle horse , — 

1) Maize stover, 9 lb.; alfalfa hay, 3 lb.; 
maize-on-cob, 5 lb. 

2) Oat straw, 8 lb.; alfalfa, 8 lb.; cane 
molasses, 3 lb. 

Daily ration for 1,000 lb. horse at light work . — 

Maize stover, 5 lb.; Bermuda hay, 5 Ib.; 
cottonseed meal, }4 lb.; cowpeas, 2 Ib.; 
shelled maize, 5 lb. 

Daiiy ration for 1,000 lb. horse at heavy work . — 

Maize fodder, 4 lb.; alfalfa, 12 lb.; ground 
soy beans, 1 lb.; shelled maized, 12 lb. 

Daily rations for 1,250 Ih, idle horse . — 

1) Maize stover, 11 lb.; alfalfa, 5 Ib,; ear 
maize, 4 

2) Oat straw, 10 lb.; pea hay, 4 Ib.; com- 


mon beets (or other roots or silage,) 4 lb.; 
oats, 4 Ib. 

Daily ration for 1,250 lb. horse at light work. — 
Barley straw, 5 lb.; alfalfa hay, 6 lb.; 
rolled barley, 8 lb. 

Daily ration for 1,500 lb. idle horse , — 

Maize fodder (with ears), 18 lb,; alfalfa, 5 
lb. 

886— -Oatless Rations for Draught Horses. — 

Dechambre, M. P., in Comptes rendus 
des Stances de rAcademie d* Agriculture de 
France, Vol. IV, No. 15, pp. 180-497. 
Paris, May 1, 1918. (2 pp. m Institute 

Bulletin.) 

887 — ^Winter Steer Feeding Experiments in 

Indiana, U. S. A. — ^Skinner, J. H. and 
King, F. G., in Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin No, 
206, Vol. XX, pp. 1-28. Lafayette, 
Indiana, September, 1917, (4 pp. in 

Institute Bulletin). 

888 — The Relation of the Quality of Proteins 
to Milk Production. — Hart, E. B. and 
Humphrey, G. C.: I. with the co-opera- 
tion of ScHAAL, A. A. 11. with the 
co-operation of Sure, Barnett, in The 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Vol. 
XXVT. No. 2, p. 457-471, Septcml>er. 
1916; Vol. XXXI, No. 2, pp. 445-460, 
August, 1917, Baltimore, Md. 

FARM ENGINEERING 

891 — ^Electricity in Agriculture: Consump- 

tion, Distribution and Ploughing. — 
Tarchetti, a., in II Giornale di Risicoltura, 
Year VTII, No. 2. pp. 25-30, No. 3, pp, 
41-46. Vercelli, February 28 and March 
31, 1918. (2 pp. in Institute Bulletin). 

892 — The Transformation of Motorcars and 
Motor-lorries into Agricultural Tractors 
and Windlasses (Landrin System). — 
Fremier, V., in Le ixSnie Rural, Year 
X, No. 81, pp. 9-10. Paris, 1Q18. 

893 — A Study of the Plough Bottom and 
its Action upon the Furrow Slice. — White, 
E. A. in the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 149-182. 
Washington, January 28, 1918, 

894 — The Russell Turnip Thinner. — The 
Implement and Machinery Review, Vol. 
XXXXIV,No.517,p. 72 London, May I, 
1918. 

There exists no turnip thinner that leaves 
only a single plant, but with a good machine, 
it is possible to leave a very small bunch of 
plants at regular intervals. A satigfactoiy 
machine which has proved its worth has 
l>een constructed by the Malden Iroh 
Works Co., Ltd., Maldon, Essex. It 
may be used for thinning roots in general. 

The Russell thinner is provide with a 
serrated cutter, which can be quickly adjusted 
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to leave vc^ small or large bunches of plants. 
The thinning apparatus is nicely balanced, 
and is entirely under the control of the 
man working the machine. If the crop is 
patchy, the attendant can lift the cutters 
so that plants required to be left in ^c 
not taken out. The machine is fitted with 
5 speeds, for gapping 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 
inches, whilst the cutting apparatus and 
road wheels are arranged to slide along 
the axle to suit varying widths of row. 

896 — Safety Devices for Chaff-cutters. — 
I. Massarelli, F., in La sicurezza e 
VIgiene neW Industria, Year III, No. 6, 
pp. 131- J47. Milan, December 31, 1916. — 
if. Bertoni, C., in II ColHvatore, Year 
LXIV, No^ 1, pp. 6-10, Casale, January 
10, 1918. 

The author considers fly-wheel chaff- 
cutters, which arc the most used, and the 
means of preventing the accidents that are 
st> common with these machines. Thes<‘ 
accidents can be classified as: — a) accidents 
due to the fly-wheel; b) accidents due to 
the feed rollers, c) accidents due to the gear- 
ing and drive in general. The safety 
devices applied to chaff-cutters arc based 
on two different principles: — 

(1) Devices stopping or changing the 
movement of the teed rollers and platform 
by quickly moving suitable mechanisms 
by the hand or foot. The devices, though im- 
proving, the working qualities of the machine 
are only relatively cmcacious, as they are 
rather attenuating than preventive devices 
and should be supplemented by others. 

(2) Devices, automatic or not, that make 
it impossible to pass the arm or hand beyond 
a certain limit into the mouth where the 
for^e enters. For hand -driven fly-wheel 
cliaff-cutters, the author describes guards, 
made of wood, cast-iron, sheet iron, or 
grating. As regards jjrotection against ac- 
cidents that might happen when feeding 
the machine, a board, fixed on the edge of 
the hopfM.T, and of sufficient length, will 
prevent the arm passing beyond a safe limit. 

One of the es.scntial conditions for the 
safety of machine-driven chaff-cutters is 
that there should l>e both a fixed and free 
pulley together i^nth the disengaging gear 
that IS so often lacking in the older machines. 
It should be so made that the belt cannot 
suddenly slip from the free on to the fixed 
pulley and thus start the machine. A 
lever disengaging gear mounted on a bracket 
is ver>^ suitable for belt-driven chaff-cutters, 
which should have a guard for the fly- 
wheel and a lattice protecting the knives. 

This lattice, even when lowered on the 
feed-trough, allows the workman to see 
the position of his hands and watch the work 
more closely, and as it is connected by a 
lever to the side mechanism controlling 
the cylinders and feed platform, if the 
workman’s hands happen to pa^ into a 
dangerous position, the lattice lifts, thus 
stopping or reversing.;^ movement. 


900 — Rapid House Construction with Con- 
crete Studs . — Engineering News-J^cord, 
Vol. LXXX, No. 13, pp. 604-606 -f 3 
Figs, -f 2 plans. New York, March 28, 
1918. 

The de^ription of a new method of house 
construction with fireresistant walls made 
of cement stucco on metal laths. 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

901 — Study of Some Egyptian Farms. — 
Barois, C., in Comptes rendus des Seances 
de V Academic d' Agriculture de Prance y 
Vol. IV. No. 13. pp. 417-427. Paris, 
April 10, 1918. (3 pp. in Institute 
Bulletin). 

The author describes some capitalist 
farms in Egypt with the intention of pointing 
out to the French public the advantages 
capitalist colonial enterprise, if well mana^d, 
may offer to French investment. Tbe 
following is a summary of the descriptions 
of five farms given in the original Institute 
Bulletin: 

Kom-Ombo Farm . — Consists of 32,000 acres 
on the banks of the Nile, 500 miles south 
of Cairo. It was desert land, never reached 
1 ) 3 ' the waters of the river, and it was neces- 
sar>' to install a system of irrigation costing 
nearly $5,000,000. The land is cultivated 
either by the tenants for cereals, or in 
conjunction wdth the fellahs and the com- 
pany for these crops and for cotton, or 
directly for sugar cane. In 1916 the cul- 
tivation of sugar cane which covered 27% 
of the area cultivated brought a gross 
profit of $750,000 compared with $390,000 
from all the other crops together. 

Cheikh Fadl Farm . — Situated in central 
Eg>'pt, contains 9,200 acres and must be 
irrigated by pumping. All the land is let 
out to farmers. Besides cereals, beans, 
corn and clover, the principal crop is su^r 
cane. Each year the company pays its 
shareholders SiVc- 

Ouady Toumitat Farm . — ^An estate of 
21,250 acres in a hollow in the desert between 
the Delta and the Suez Canal. The land 
which had deteriorated owing to infiltration 
from a large public canal has been largely 
reclaimed for cultivation and is now being 
profitably worked. 

Sakha and Santa Farms . — Two estates 
with abundant yields situated in the best 
part of the Delta. The profits per acre 
in 1912 were $15 and $35, respectively. 

The author urges that such enterprises 
should not be entered into before the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly studied and nume- 
rous extensive experiments made. 

902 — Studies in the Cost of Market Milk 
Production in the United States.-— 
Anderson, A. C. and Riddell, F. T. 
in The Journal of Dairy Science y Vol. 1, 
No. 2, pp. 181-184. Baltimore, July, 1917. 

The data presented in these studies cover 
a period of two years, from 1914 to 1916, and 
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include figures from 25 farms near Grand 
RapidS) Michigan. Most of the other figures 
secured on this point in the United States 
were collected in New England or Atlantic 
Coast States. The data were secured by a 
one day visit to each farm monthly.^ All the 
farms visited, produced market milk, some 


of them being dairy farms solely, although 
most of them were coupled with grain, 
vegetables, live stock or fruit production, 
and each farm was conducted according to the 
ideas of the owner or operator. The average 
expenditures of the farms visited were as 
shown in Table I. 


Items of expenditure 


Total number of farms 

Average number of cows per year 

Man labour 

Hauling milk and otlier horse labour 

Feeds: 

Roughage * • * 

Concentrates 

Pastures 

Cash sundries . • 

Veterinary services and drugs 

Taxes, interest and depreciation on herd 

Taxes, interest, insurance and depreciation on buildings 

Depreciation on barn tools and dairy utensils 

Actual losses on live stock. ...... . ....... . .. 

Added earning power of owner due to knowledge, experience, and interest in excess 

of that possessed and used by ordinary labour 

Added risk due to instability of market for product as whole milk, which in single 
years amounts to 30 per cent, and in one year out of every five would l>e 6 per cent. 

Total 


1914 

1915 

25 

25 

459. 4 

428-57 

$ 28-68 

27-19 

15-54 

14-77 

31 02 

30-38 

28-61 

26-68 

8-36 

7-66 

1 -96 

1 '77 

0-86 

0-99 

9-88 

9-49 

8-72 

10-33 

0-50 

0-48 

1-95 

6-25 

6-00 

6-00 

8-47 

8-30 

150 S7 

150 29 


The average receipts of the farms visited, 
for the dairy, were as shown in Table II. 

The authors bring in a new point, that of 
“instability of market for product as whole 
milk” which in a single year may amount to 


Items of receipts 


30 per cent and occurs, as they ct^timate, 
one year in five, which would be 6% of the 
total cost of production in this case $8.47 
for 1914, and $8.30 for 1915. 


1914 


Average pounds of milk pioduced 

0 928 Ib. : 

7 1.S6-8 lb. 

Gallons of milk produced 

834-70 gal. 

862-3 gal. 

Average price per gallon delivered into Grand Rapids 

16 -W cent. 

16-35 cents. 

Value of milk produced 

$ 141-35 

$ 139-01 

Credit by manure 

17-45 

1 17.59 

Total value of products per cow 

158-80 

156-60 

Net profit per cow 

8-23 

6-31 

Cost of production per gallon 

15-90 cents 

15 -.39 cents. 

Net profit per gallon 

1-0 cents. 

t 0-7 cents 

Cost of production and delivery per hundred pounds 

$ 1-916 

$ 1-854 

Cost of production per quart 

3 -475061118. 

3*848cent8. 


The inve.stment on the farms studied, 
expressed in percentage is as follows: — 

Investment in cattle 4S% 

Investment in buildings 54 “ 

Investment in equipment 1 


The authors ix>int out that during the last 
two years the cost of labour has increased 
25%, concentrated feed 30 to 35%, roughage 
10%, and minor supplies and milk room 
equipment 25 to 60 per cent. 


For 1915 the distribution of cost factors 
was as follows, expressed in percentage: — 


Grain 

Roughage 

Pasture 

Hauling milk 

Man labour 

Market losses 

Taxes, interest and depreciation on buildings. 

Same on cows 

^sses on cows (tuberculosis, etc.) 

Management 

Depreciation on tools, etc.. 

Veterinary services 

Cash items 


17-8% 

20-2 

51 

9*8 

181 

5- 5 

6- 9 
6-3 
41 
40 
0-3 

0- 7 

1 - 2 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

903 — The Intrinsic Values of Grain, Cotton- 
seed, Flour and Similar Products, Based 
on the Dry-Matter Content. — Boernbr, 
E. G., U, S, Department of Agriculture^ 
Bulletin No. 374, pp. 1-32. Washington, 
D.C., October 17, 1916, (2 pp. in Ins- 
titute Bulletin.) 

905 — ^Thc Beet Sugar Industry in the 
Netherlands. — Goossens, G,, in In en 
Uitvoetf Year III, Nos. 7 and 9, pp. 151- 
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152 and 200-202. Antiverp., February 13 
and 27, 1918. 

906 — ^Thc Fat of the Residue of the Decor- 
tication of Rice. — Garelli, Felice, in 
Annali della R.Accademia d'Agricoltura di 
Torino, Vol, LX, p.. 132-139, Turin, 1917. 

909 — ^Preliminary Note on Certain Changes 
in Some of the Nitrogenous Constituents 
of Milk Caused by Bacteria. — Supplee, 
G, C., in The Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
1., No. 4, pp. 313-319. Baltimore & 
London, November, 1917, 

911 — ^Methods Adopted in the Production of 
“ Clotted Cream ” in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, England. — Sadler, W., in the 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. I, No. 4, 
pp. 291-302. Baltimore & London, No- 
vember, 1917. 

Enquiries have been conducted on behalf 
of the Board of Agriculture as to the methods 
adopted by the prcxlucers of “ clotted cream ’* 
in the counties of Devonshire and Cornwall 
in England. Experiments have subsequently 
been undertaken at the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 

The re.sults of these exix*rimcnts so far 
tend to show: — 

1) That provided a suitable system be 
adopted and reasonable care be taken in 
maiuigcment and manipulation, clotted cream 
having the typical and characteristic pro- 
perties can be produced in any district. 

2) That, while a rich milk is preferable, it 
is not essential for the production of cha- 
racteristic clotted cream to have only the 
breeds of cattle favoured by the producers 
in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

3) That the flavour and keeping properties 
of the cream are problems of a bacteriological 
nat lire. 

4) “Sc'alding” for 20 to 30 minutes with 
a final temperature of 187° F. proved to be a 
satisfactory procedure. 

5) One pound of clotted cream was pro- 
duced from 23 pounds of milk. 

6) The average |icrccntagc of butterfat 
in the clotted cream w'as 62 to 64 per cent. 

7) The average butterfat content of the 
scald milk w^as 0.75 per cent. 

912 — Studies in Butter Shrinkage. — Guthrie, 
E, S., in the Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. I, 
No. 2, pp. 136-138. Baltimore, July, 1917. 

The Dairy Division of the Coniell Univer- 
sity has completed the storage studies of 
100 tubs of butter. This butter w^as made 
in cijght different churnings from sweet pas- 
teurised cream. The body w^as good and the 
moisture was nicely incorporated. All the 
butter was overworked somewhat, which 
has a tendency to complete the incorporation 
of the winter. The tubs were paraffined, and 
were weighed just before the butter was 
packed in them. The butter was weighed 
on November 20 aftaa being in cold storage for 


134 days at 0° to 10° F. The shrinkage or 
increase in weight was determined for each 
tub. 

Seventeen packages show^ed an increase in 
weight ranging from 0.5 ounce to 27.5 ounces. 
Eighty three tubs showed shrinkage which 
varied from 0.5 ounce to 15.5 ounces. The 
total shrinkage was 377.5 ounces. The total 
increase of weight was 85 ounces. The net 
shrinkage was 292.5 ounces, or 18.28 pounds, 
which is 0.1828 pound for tub or 0.29 per cent. 

913 — ^The Relation of Oidium lactis and Pent- 
cillium to the Keeping Qualities of Butter. 
— Combs, W. B. and Eckles, C. H., in the 
Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. I, No. 4, 
pp. 347-355. Baltimore and London, 
November, 1917. 

914 — ^Varieties of Cheese; Descriptions and 
Analyses. — Doane, C. F. and Lawson, 
H. Vv., in U, S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No, 60S, pp. 80 -F Bibliography of 
103 Publications, Washington, March 6, 
1918. 

This bulletin giv^es descriptions of 287 
different cheese.s and analyses of 129 varieties 
extracted from the books and technical 
periodicals of the pro<lucing countries. The 
varieties are arranged in alphabetical order, 
It is pointed out that one type of cheese is 
frequently known under different names, 
thus making classification difficult. 

915 — Study on the Normal Production of 
Gas in Cheese: Investigations at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Hoorn, 
Netherlands. — Boekholt, F. W. and 
Vries, J. J. Ottide, in Verslagen van Land- 
houwkundige Onderzoekingen de Ryksland- 
bouwproef stations No. XXI, pp. 14-28 -f I 
Plate. The Hague 1917. 

916 — ^The Growth of Green Mould {Pent- 
cillium glaucum) for the Manufacture of 
Blue Cheeses. — Chav^astelon, R., in 
Comptes rendus des Stances de V Academic 
d* Agriculture de France, Vol. IV, No. 18, 
pp. 564-566. Paris, May 22, 1916. 

920 — ^Thc Influence of Salt on the Changes 
Taking Place in Storage Butter. — Wash- 
burn, R. M. and Dahlberg, A. C., in 
the Journal of Dairy Science. Vol. I 
No. 2, pp. 114-126. Baltimore, July, 1917. 
It is generally believed, and most expe- 
rimental evidence supports this belief, that 
salt improves the keeping quality of butter. 
It has been obser\"ed, on the other hand, 
that unsalted butter in commercial cold 
storage keeps as W’ell as or better than 
salted butter. 

The experiment reported in this paper 
deals with this point and con.siders only 
salted versus unsafted butter. The butter was 
first held for the usual cold storage period 
in a commercial cold storage butter room 
and was then held for a short time at the 
usual ice box temperature. This latter 
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treatment is comparable to that which 
commercially stored butter would receive 
before being consumed. At each scoring 
the usual bacteriological and chemic^ 
analyses were made so that probable causes 
of a possible difference would not be over- 
looked. 

Making, Storing, and Scoring the Butter . — 
The cream used was sweet, clean cream of 
good flavour. It was ripened without pas- 
teurization on the addition of a starter to 
an average acidity of 0-58 per cent lactic 
acid. It churned in 20 to 30 minutes; the 
churning was stopped at the wheat kernel 
stage; the butter was washed twice, salted 
or not, and worked from 23 to 27 revolu- 
tions in a Victor double roller churn. Half 
the butter of each churning was salted and 
worked and the other half worked unsaltcd 
80 that each sample of unsalted butter had 
an exact duplicate in the salted butter. 
It was then packed into S pound paraffined 
wooden butter drums lined with parchment 
paper. Enough of these containers were 
packed so that one from each lot could be 
taken out at every scoring. Initial data 
as to score, chemical and bacteriological 
analysis were obtained. The butter was 
stored in a commercial butter storage room 
in St. Paul, at a temperature of — 15® F. 
After 284 davs in cold storage it was held 
for twenty days in a butter-cutting room 
at 58® to 60® F. 

The following points were studied: — In- 
fluence of salt on score; influence of salt on 
bacterial activity; influence of salt on 
acidity; influence of salt on moistuie, protein 
content; relation of score, acidity and bacteria 
in salted and unsalted butter. The follow- 
ing facts were brought out; — 

Salt, exclusive of its antiseptic property, 
hastened the deterioration of the butter. 

When stored at — 15® F. unsalted butter 
kept as well as salted butter. 


The bacteria in the unsalted butter 
decreased more rapidly at — 15® F, than they 
did in the salted butter and increased more 
rapidly at 58® F, 

The acidity of the unsalted and the 
salted butter increased uniformly at — 15® 
F. but at 58® F. the increase was greater in 
the unsalted butter. 

Moisture was lost from the salted butter, 
but not from the unsaltcd kept at — 15® F. 

Little if any relationship existed between 
the bacteria, the acidity, and the score in 
this butter. 

INJURIOUS VERTEBRATES 

949 — The Control of Field Mice by Acety- 
lene Gas. — (Papageorgiou, P.) in Bulletin 
of the Royal Hellenic Society of Agricul- 
ture, Vol. X, No. III. pp. 3179-3182 -f 1 
Fig. Athens, 1918. 

The author reports the very satisfactory 
results obtained by him at the Agricultural 
Station of Thessaly with a new acetylene 
gas method for destroying field mice. In 
many parts of the vast cereal-producing 
plain of The^aly fieUl mice, aided by favou- 
rable conditions, have multiplied so consi- 
derably that they are a serious menace to 
the coming harv^est. In the absence of other 
chemical products, such as strychnine, 
carbon bisulphide, etc., the author applied 
calcium carbide, produced in large quan- 
tities by a local farm working a water fall 
at Gorgopotamos, near Lamia. Small pieces 
of calcium carbide the size of a pea are 
placed in the holes dug by the mice, a little 
water poured in and the holes stopped up. 
The mice are suffocated by the gas. If 
new holes open in two or three days the 
procedure is repeated. The method is 
harmless to those using it, easy to apply, 
and cheap. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND 


THE BEGINNING OF CO-OPERATION < 

While Ireland led the way in the United 
Kingdom in the co-operative organization 
of agriculture, England and Wales came 
second and Scotlanawas last. The tradition 
of Scotish agriculture is strongly individual- 
istic, and its achievement — the success 
which has attended the long and patient 
efforts to extend the area of cultivation, 
and the standard maintained both in arable 
farming and in the breeding and feeding of 
live stock — has produced a le^timate pride 
in individual enterprise and skill. Common 
action has not however been entirely wanting. 
There have been numerous farmers’ clubs 
and societies, man^ of them existing for 
the purpose of holding annual shows which 


encourage the improvement of stock and of 
crops. The long-established Highland and 
Agricultural Society has the first place 
among these. The more recently founded 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture is the 
most important of other associations which 
aim at promoting the general policital and 
social interests of the farming community. 

Co-operative trading was little practised 
by the Scottish farmer until the early years 
of the twentieth century. At that time 
agriculture was recovering, in Scotland as 
in England, from the depression of the 
nineties. The bad years hiul made promi- 
nent the difficulties inherent in an industry 
carried on by a multitude of relatively small 
enterprise. There were the difficulty due 
to the high cost of materials procured In 
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small quantites, the difficulty of obtaining 
guarantees of the cost of these materialsi the 
difficulty of finding a market for perishable 
produce, the difficulty of obtaining credit 
from the existing: banks, the difficulty of 
the relatively high cost of insuring live 
stock. All these obstacles to prosperity 
affected most the small farmer, especially 
the small farmer in a remote district. 

In 1904 a Scottish Agricultural Commission 
visited Denmark, and its subseouent report 
dealt largely with the success which Danish 
farmers have achieved by co-operating in 
the preparation and sale of their produce 
and the purchase of their requisites. They 
have fostered this success by a system of 
agricultural education which is closely as- 
sociated with co-operation. The report 
l)ore fruit at a meeting held on January 18, 
1905, under the auspices of the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture when a committee 
was appointed to “formulate a scheme for 
extending the benefits of co-operation to 
Scottish agriculturists, with powers to take 
such action as may appear expedient for 
giving the same practical effect*’. The 
result was the foundation of the Scottish 
Agricultural Organization Society. 

THE SCOTTISH AGRICULTITRAL ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY 

Constituiion and Finance . — The Scottish 
Agricultural Organization Society was 
founded on October 25, 1905. It is a purely 
propagandist body. It devotes itself to the 
formation and encouragement of local co- 
operative societies, but does not itself 
engage in trade, nor does it concern itself 
with the general social or political interests 
of the agricultural community. 

A guaranteed fund of £1000 was sub- 
scribed when the society was founded, and 
active steps were taken to ensure that there 
should be such a membership as would cause 
annual subscriptions to provide a considerable 
fund. Every member of the society, whether 
an individual or a body corporate, must hold 
one fully paid-up share of £1. If a memlier 
is a landowner he subscril>es at least £1 a year, 
otherwise at least 5s. a year. Additional 
money was raised by means of a special dona- 
tion fund, to which most of the contributors 
were landowners and which was brought up 
to £1000. In its early years the society was 
supported wholly by the subscriptions and 
by voluntary contributions, and the gua- 
rantee fund was annually drawn on to the 
extent of quite £500. In view however of 
the national importance of the work the 
Development Commissioners made in 1911 a 
grant of half the total expenses which the 
Society incurred in each year. At first this 
grant was paid through the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, but in 1912 its adminis- 
tration and the consequent •supervision 
of the society *s affairs were transferred to the 
newly constituted Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. In 1916 the grant amounted to 
£648. ^ 

52442—8 


The affairs of the Scottish Agricultural 
Organization Society are managed by a 
president, a vice-president and an execu- 
tive committee; and it is a condition of 
the government grant that this com- 
mittee include two representatives ap- 
pointed by each of the three colleges 
of agriculture and one appointed by the 
chairman of the county councils of crofting 
counties. There is a secretary who acts as 
general organia^r; and in 1913 there were 
also a chief assistant orjganizer, an assistant 
organizer, and a special organizer whose 
work was connected with fishermen’s co-oper- 
ation. In 1914 a special grant was made by 
the Development Commissioners for the ap- 
pointment of a Gaelic speaking assistant 
organizer to work in the Hebrides. The 
war has greatly depleted the staff, 

A special Highland branch of the society 
was founded in 1908 to promote the co- 
operative movement in the north and north- 
west. It has its headquarters at Inverness. 
Branches of this type have been set up from 
time to time in other parts of the countiy. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization 
Society itself and all the societies affiliated 
to it are registered under the Friendly 
Societies’Act and have limited liability. Each 
affiliated society is an independent unit , but 
the steps preliminary to its formation are 
guided by the parent society, which* also pro- 
vides for the auditing of its books and, if 
necessary, for the instruction of its secretary 
and treasurer in the required methods of 
book-keeping. 

B. The Affiliated Societies . — In pursuing its 
aims the Organization Society at first met with 
many obstacles. The conservative and critical 
spirit of Scottish farmers was reinforced by 
the active opposition of the local dealers 
who found their position as middlemen 
between the farmers and the manufacturers 
and merchants threatened. Generally speak- 
ing the occupiers of medium sized farms, 
the small holders and the crofters carried on 
the business both of purchase and of sale 
with these dealers and the results were on 
the whole unsatisfactory. Credit was given 
for a year or longer and in the remoter dis- 
tricts a system of barter was very prevalent. 

Gradually the society gained public con- 
fidence and in the thirteen years of its 
existence it has achieved a noteworthy 
success. Among the local societies it has 
organized arc: 

Poultry and Purchasing, Societies , — ^At the 
end of 1917 there were 70 of these? societies. 
In 1912 the Scottish Farm and Poultry Pro- 
duce Federation, Ltd., was formed to act as a 
marketing agency for the co-operative 
societies. It keeps the local societies con- 
stantly informed as to price. 

Co-operative Dairies . — ^The Organization 
Society appointed, soon after its foundation, 
a special dairy committee to consider the 
matter of co-operation amon^ dairy farmers. 
The district of North Ayrshire was chosen 
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for experiment, and in 1917 there were seven 
dairy associations formed into a federation to 
advance their common interests. Kilmaurs 
Dairy Association, Limited, affords a good 
example of a well conducted co-operative 
dairy. Its depot was largely built and 
equipped with the money provided by mem- 
bers, some loans being also received from 
local landowners. The members hold 1,504 
shares, and 5 per cent is paid on the paid up 
share capital. The total average cost of 
handling the milk is 0.66 of a penny per 
gallon. 


Stock-breeding Associations . — In recent 
years many loc'al stock-breedinjg associations 
have been formed, generally in connection 
with the schemes of the Board of agriculture 
for improving the breeds of horses and cattle, 
and without doubt they have been en- 
couraged by the popularization of the co- 
operative principle for which the Organis- 
ation Society is responsible. 

The Organization Society ha.^ also formed 
fifty purchase societies, one fishery society, 
one credit society, and one lKX‘-ke^*ping 
society. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


The year 1917 has not sensibly improved the 
Argentine economic situation. The defec- 
tive harvest of 1916-1917 was a handicap 
in the first months of the year, and subse- 
quent difficulties of various kinds impeded 
the progress of business in the country; 
the rarefaction and costliness of means of 
maritime transport much hindered the realiz- 
ation of the value of products; strikes among 
the employees of railways and factories 
were obstacles to the exercise of a spirit of 
enterprise; and the uncertainty of the 
political situation contributed to a simi- 
lar state of affairs. But although the 
improvement of business in Argentina 
was not what it might have been it 
yet made itself felt in the latter part of the 
year, thanks to the prospect of a 1917-1918 
grain harvest better as regards quantity and 
value than that of preceding years, and thanks 
to the flourishing condition of stot’kfarming 
of all kinds. The products of stockfarming— 
meat, wool and leather — reached very high 
prices when they were exported, and this 
ensured a balance of trade in favour of the 
country and gave it large available financial 
resources. Consequently the percentage of 
gold which guaranteed the paper circulation 


reached 75, and this had a very favourable 
influence on the Argentine exchange. 

Since the year 1917 has closed this im- 
provement in the situation of the country has 
been accentuated. There has been a fine 
grain harvest almost throughout the culti- 
vated territory. Agreement between the 
Argentine and various other governments 
for the purchase by the latter of this harvest, 
and for exporting and handling it, have 
secured that its value will be realized in 
gcxKl conditions and have eliminated all risks 
of a speculation injurious to the products 
market and the rate of exchange. 

It can be asserted already that the uneasi- 
ness which prevented the resumption of 
business in Argentina is being dissipated 
gradually; and it may be anticipated that it 
will completely disappear and will gave place 
to a new era of activity so soon as inter- 
national relations have returned to their 
normal course. The important financial re- 
sources which arc con.stituted by the un- 
employed capital accumulated in banks, and 
which amounted on the 31st of last December 
to nearly five thousand million francs, will 
revert to land business and agricultuie, the 
only investments which Argentines appre- 
ciate. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

FOOD PROSPECTS UNDER PEACE CONDITIONS 

BY T. K. DOHERTY, LL.B. 


Heretofore, in discussing the food ques- 
tions, much attention has been given to 
wheat. However, following the rise in price 
there has arisen a greater demand for the 
cheaper cereals as substitutes. Hence the 
keen interest in examining the supplies of 
other food and feed crops. The cereals other 
than wheat are of present concern, not only 
because of their greater direct utilization 
recently as hitman food, but because of their 
indirect contribution thereto through being 
fed to animals. Therefore, there is in this 
article an attempt to take, in respect to thest* 
cereals, an inventory of the world’s produc- 
tion and to estimate the world’s prinsimt and 
prospective consumption and trade in each 
case, comjxiring recent data with the <lata 
officially ascertaint'd on an average of five 
years immediately [ireceding the outbreak of 
the war. r'liller details are given in regard 
to the North American cereal situation, and 
there is incidentally some reference to live 
stot'k and population in so far as they ha^'e a 
direct l>earing on cereal production. 

Table I. — irtragr ^et Import:, of ( 
(Th(>u«iinc!s <j 


The Statistical Notes on Cereals,” pub- 
lished by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in April and October, afford 
excellent data for such consideration, and for 
comparing recent conditions with those 
prevalent before the war. The pre-war 
period may be taken as representing the 
normal state of international trade towards 
which there will now be a strong tendency to 
revert. Let us first take up the pre-war 
period. 

These ” Statistical Notes ” of the Institute 
are for this f>eriod comparatively complete, 
and cover nearly all the countries whose trade 
is of importance. They relate to wheat, lye, 
barley, oats and maize, particularly for the 
five year pre-war average. These five cereals 
arc prestmted together in two groups, 
according as each count shows a net import 
or a net export balance. They are also consi- 
dered separately for the countries closed to 
commerce, viz.: Germany, Austria-Hungaiy', 
Bulgaria, Belgium, Roiiniania and Russia. 


r coin for the Years 1909-^10 to 1913-14. 
bushels) 


('ountries. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

C'om 

Total for 
Five 
Cereals 

Gre»at Britain and Ireland 

216.000 


48.200 

62,300 

80,700 

407,200 

France. ... 

43.700 

i.ioo 

6,000 

27,900 

19,700 

100,400 

Italy . 

as , 300 

800 

900 

7,800 

14,600 

77,400 

Netherlands , ... 

22,000 

11.400 

11,000 

7.800 

21,700 

73.900 

Switzerland .... 

16.900 

800 

900 

11,700 

3,900 

34,200 

Norway . , 

3,700 

10,200 

4,600 

500 

1,200 1 

20,300 

Denmark ... 

6,200 



4,500 

11.800 

30,800 

Spain. ... 

6.200 

1 8.3(X) 


9,800 

16,000 

Sweden ... 

7,000 

1 * 3.900 

1 ! 

4,’500’ 

1,600 

17,000 

Eg>»pt. . 

1 7,700 


I 900 


400 

9,000 

Japan 

4,000 


1 



4.000 

Other {.'ountries . . ... 

98,100 

16,100 

\a) 11,900 


t.606’ 

103.900 

Totals ... ... 

484,800 

54,600 

60,600 

127.100 

167,000 

894,100 


(<j) Net exports. 

Table 11. — Average Net Exports 1909-10 to 19 1 3-14. 
(Thousands of bushels) 


Countries i 

i 

Wheat 

Rye 

i 

Barley 

Oats 

1 

Corn 

Total 
for Five 
Cereals 

Argentina 

United States 

(ft) 83.000 
106,900 
94,800 
(ft) 53,300 
(c) 49,600 

5.100 

1.100 
(a) 700 

400 

700 

400 

800 

900 

8,300 

5,500 

38,900 

3,900 

15,600 

124,800 
36,200 
(a) 10,600 
(tf) 400 

248,000 

156,100 

105,300 

52,900 

4^600 

13,600 

4,600 

4,300 

1.700 

700 

Canada 

Australia 


India 




Algeria 

Chili 


5,000 

900 

2,800 

* 3.966* 
2,600 
2,600 
1,300 

(a) 400 

(0) ‘466’ 

Tunis 


New Zealand .... 


Uruguay 




Totals 





394,200 

1 1,200 

23.400 

68.800 

149,200 

636,800 


(o) Net ImportB. 

(ft) Years 1909- U. 

(c) April let to Marciliii^31st. 

52442—81 
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Tabi.s hi . — Average Net Imports and Exports of Countries Closed to Commerce 1009-10 to 1013-14 

(Thousands of Bushels) 


1 

Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

. - i 

Total 
for Five 
Cereals 

Net Imports 







Germany 

68.300 

(a) 26,400 ' 

149,300 

3.200 

31,900 

226,300 

Belgium j 

49,200 

4,700 

15,100 

7,800 

17,300 

94,100 

Austria-Hungary ! 

10,700 

(a) 1,200 

(a) 7,400 

1,900 

15,000 

19,000 

Total imports 

128,200 

(o) 22,900 

157,000 

12,900 

64,200 

339.400 

Net exports. \ 







Russia 

164,200 

27,900 

173,200 

65,500 

28,000 

458,800 

Roumania 1 

53,600 

3,900 

17,900 

9,100 

44,900 

129,400 

Bulgaria 

11 ,000 

2,000 

1,800 


9,100 

23,900 

Total exports 

228,800 

33,800 



82,000 

612,100 


(a) Net exports. 


For the five cereals collectively the pre-war 
average net imports were 1,233,500,000 
bushels and the pre-war net exports were 
1,248,900,000. For the open countries the 
average net imports were 894,100,000 bushels, 
while the average net exports were 636,800,- 
000; so that before the war the importing 
countries, at present open to trade, obtained 

257.300.000 f3ushel8 of their requirements 
from countries as yet closed to trade, viz.: 
Russia, Rou mania and Bulgaria. Of the 
closed countries Germany, Belgium and 
Austria-Hungary required from abroad 339,- 

400.000 bushels, and the exports from Russia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria were .sufficient to 
supply this demand and to furnish 257,000,- 
000 bushels of the supplies required by the 
open countries, besides what was imported 
from overseas. If production and consump- 
tion had remained the same as they were 
on the average of the five years before the 
war, the importing open countries would 
now be 257,000,000 bushels per annum short 
of their requirements of these five cereals 
taken together. This shortage has since had 
to be made up by larger importations from 
overseas. 

Of course Belgium will, as before the war, 
obtain the bulk of her 50 million bushels of 
wheat from this side of the Atlantic, but, 
from the data which will be adduced later, 
it will appear that the 339 million bushels, 
even if available between now and August 
1st next for export from Russia and the 
Balkans, will be far from furnishing the 
normal supplies formerly needed by the 
central Chilian States. Since Russia’s col- 
lapse in 1917 the Germans have made 
strenuous efforts to restore normal import 
c^^tions. The dislocation and civil strife 
arisi^ ^ from Bolshevism in Russia are 
Interfering with production and retarding 


that restoration. The Germans can prob- 
ably buy their supplies from that source 
more profitably that elsewhere, because they 
have manufactured products to sell which 
the Russians badly need. Through such 
reciprocal trade they w'ould overcome the 
handicap presented by the worthless Russian 
currency and lack of gold. The return cargo 
on the grain carrying trains would facilitate 
the transportation problem. They would 
thus strive to regain their former economic 
supremacy. They would work to that end 
with all the more energy and determination 
because of the hate of the Allies and because 
of the disinclimition of the Allies to trade 
with them and especially to supply them 
with the foot! which they now' claim they 
urgently need. On the other hand, the 
Southern Russians and the Ukranians in 
particular can reach Western European 
markets through the Port of Odessa and the 
Dardenelles, and it is not improbable that 
they will by this route export considerable 
quantities of cereals from next season's crops. 
It is improbable that any considerable 
quantity will l)c available from stored grains 
for immediate shipment. 

In the pre-war period the closed importing 
countries produced an annual average of 

2,407,500,000 bushels of the five cereals. 
Their average annual imports for the same 
period were 339,400,000 bushels (Table III) 
making their total annual average consump- 
tion 2,746,900,000. Observe the prepon- 
derance of the rye crop shown in Table IV. 
especially for Germany and Russia. Now 
will naturally follow a comparison of the 
preceding data with those .of 1917-18 in so 
far as these are now available. Table V gives 
the net exports of the exporting countries 
ofjen to commerce. 
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Tabljs IV . — Average yield for the five years ending 1913. 

(Thousands of bushels) 

Recent statistics are not yet available for the dosed countries, but their pre-war average yield of these five 
cei*eals was as follows^— 


Closed countries 

Wheat 



Oats 

Corn 

Total 

Five 

Cereals 

Importing Countries 

! 

1 

1 




i 

1 

Germany 

iSO.900 

444.900 

151 600 

557 600 


i 1.305 000 

Belgium'. 

14 700 

23.600 

4.600 

38.900 

27.600 

109.400 

Austria Hungary 

231 SOO 

161*400 

151-600 

239-900 

208-700 

993-100 

Total 

397 100 

629-900 

307-800 

836-400 

236-300 

2,407-500 

Exporting countries 







Russia 

815-700 

921-200 

505-200 

1,024-500 

86-600 

3,353-200 

Houmanla 

88-200 

3-900 

23-000 

26-000 

106-300 

247-400 

Bulgaria 

44-100 

7-900 

13-800 

6-500 


72*300 








Total 

948-000 

933-000 

542-000 

1.057-000 

192-900 

3,672-900 

Grand total 

1.345-100 

1,562-900 

849-800 

1.893-400 

429-200 

6.080-400 


Table V . — Total Exports, 1917-18 
(Thousands of Bushels.) 


('ountries 

Wheat 

Rye 

I 

Barley 

Oats 

I 

Com 

Total 
for Five 
Cereals 

Argentina 

84,464 


565 

17,617 

35,191 

137,837 

United Stat»‘» , . 

135,314 

12,540 

27,654 

111,197 

38.793 

325,498 

t'anada 

169.040 

1,114 

6,635 

.39.826 

(a)7,004 i 

209,611 

Australia 

38.224 






38,224 

India 

14,008 i 





14,008 

Algeria 

2,054 1 


1,757' 

5,233 

’ 4 ' 

9,048 

Totals . 

443,104 

13,654 

36,611 

173,873 

66,984 

734.226 


(a) Net imiKirts. 

For the cereals other than wheat the figures for Argentina and Australia refer to the calendar year, and those 
for India to the year ending March 31st. 

Table Va — Monthly Exports of Wheat 

(lucludins Flour for Canada and United States) 

(Thousands of bushels) 



Canada 

United 

States 

India 

Australia 

Argentina 

Total 
for five 
Countries 

1917-18 







August (1917) 

18,698 

9.739 

3,004 

8.164 

720 

40,325 

September 

6,154 

7,182 

1,724 

4,236 


20,896 

October 

17,174 

11,483 

860 

3,080 

928 

33,525 

November. . . 

29.191 

10,614 

600 

1,852 


44,305 

December 

33,756 

15,315 

1,020 

2,532 

1,856 

54,479 

January (1918) 

8,491 

12,442 

612 

2,260 

2,904 

26.709 

February 

9,574 

10,502 

688 

2,004 

3,080 

25,848 

March 

13,500 

12,208 

1,224 

3,000 

8,160 

38,092 

April 

11,074 

12,364 

840 

2,144 

13,992 

40,414 

May 

7,567 

10,915 

1,000 

2,360 

12,380 

34,2^ 

June 

8,614 

11,373 

1,272 

3,392 

16,212 

40, SS 

July 

5,247 

11,177 

1,164 

3,200 

20,584 

41,372 

Totals for 1917-28 

169,040 

135,314 

14,008 

38,224 

84,464 

441,050 

1918-19 

August 

3,790 

19,496 

1,172 

3,620 

19,004 

47,082 

September 

3.S41 

28,347 

900 

2,980 

6,640 

42,402 

October 

8,324 

24,531 

1,012 

2,772 

4,504 

41,143 

November , , , , 

7,023 


1.392 

3,892 

2,672 








Totals for 4 months 

22,678 


4,476 

13,264 

32,820 


Totals for 4 months^l9l7-18. , . 

71,217 

39,018 

6,188 

17,332 

5,296 

’ 

139,051 
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Of the total average annual pre-war 
imports of 894*000,000 bushels (Table I) it 
has been shown that 636,800,000 were 
supplied by the present open countries 
(Table II), Table V shows how far these 
countries have been able to supply in 1917-18 
the same quantities and make up th^ shortage 
of 257,000,000 that formerly came from 
Eastern Europe. The omission here of the 
lesser exporters: Chili, Tunis, New Zealand 
and Uruguay, for which data are not avail- 
able, is unimportant. They only exported a 
pre-war average of 1,500,000 bushels of 

Table VI . — Net Import. 

(Tiiousands 


wheat and 11,300,000 of all five cereals. 
The same countries (Table II) in the pre-war 
period exported 636,800,000 bushels, against 
their export in 1917-18 of 734,000,0^ O^able 
V), an increase of 97,000,000 bushels, being 
so much of a contribution towards making 
up the 257,000,000 previously supplied by 
Eastern Europe. 

It is of paramount interest to compare 
with the actual exports shown above the 
imports actually recorded for the corres- 
ponding grain year 1917-18. 


of Cereals^ 
f Bushels) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Total 
for five 
t'ereals 

Great Britain and Ireland. . . . 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Norway .... .... 

Spain 

Sweden 

Egypt. ... 

Japan 

144,649 

76,170 

67,450 

702 

3,597 

.L219 

2.425 

2,025 

647 

1 (a)4,l37 

1,1.10 

2,716 

20 

i 5.S9 

2,027 

413 

20.434 

7.900 

5 . 704 
46 
.135 

1 1,2.54 

46 

1 322 

14 
23 

45.. 590 

32.. 590 
21,216 

1.56 

2,847 

35,018 
8,653 
7,732 
913 
1,114 
95.1 
118 
571 
(«) 94 
24 

245,691 
126,443 
104,818 
1,837 
8,4.52 
7.453 
2,589 
3,331 
567 
(a) 4,090 

Totals 

296,747 

6,865 

36,078 

102,399 

.55.002 

497.091 


(«) Net exports. 


Table VII. — World's Production oi Cereals 
Wheal 


Countries 

1918. 

1917 

Five years’ 
average, 1909-13 


Btishelb 

Bushels 

Bushels 

United States 

919.100.000 (a) 

210.316.000 (a) 
8,000,000 

207.000. 000 (6) 
8.000,000 

5.100.000 

228.000. 000 (b) 
8,000.000 

7.095.000 (a) 

176.372.000 (tt) 
4,500 000 

650.828.000 

233.743.000 

8.480.000 

218.618.000 
12,860,000 

4.300.000 

144.151.000 
4,000,000 

4.556.000 

137.613.000 

686.694.000 

197.118.000 
8.000,000 

147.070.000 

6.518.000 

5.344.000 

317.639.000 

4.320.000 

3.314.000 

183.336.000 
A ROA onn 

Canada 

Mexico . . . 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Netherlands ‘ 

Norway 

Portugal 

’265;000 
7,000,000 
2,400,000 
127,982 000(a) 

241.000 

7.440.000 

2.400.000 

147 676 onn 

V|OVO|UIIU 

306,000 
7,440.000 
2 400 OOO 

Cyprus and Malta 

simn 

A 1 ^W\F%9 $ Wlr 

1 \(\ AA7 nim 

Sweden 

6, ’900.000 

86.500.000 <a) 
4.000,000 

380,202,000 (a) 

31.127.000 (a) 
35,000,000 

6,871,000 
59 750 000 

7,769,000 
58 041 ono 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

India... 

4,347,000 

379,232,000 

75 tticfi non 

OOiVYOfVUU 

1,597,000 
351,766,000 
71 1 AA mm 

Japan 

Algeria 

i£a f oaVtUI/l/ 

oRo onn 

a1 t JlOQf iR/U 

'lA oofi nnn 

Egypt 

32,’5SS.’000(a) 

0 006 000 (n\ 

70 non 

^RtWo »UvU 
XA ftiA Ann 

Tmdft . \ 

A mm 

A 71A mrm 

Australia 

70.000,000(5) 
6 000 000 

O^VO^fUUv 

172 KSUL non 

on vtfi imn 

New Zealand 

A 77A 

7 ii7n mm 


12,000.000 

A#iy|IIUv 

12,000.000 

/ »Uf \|^ UvU 

21. 246.000 

Totals 

2.592,820,000 

*> 7<co fttn non 

7 lAA AAt AAA 


« « £0^ f lOl/f vUU 

A 1 t V41 Owl 


(a) Ofifidtal figures. 


ih) Broomfaairs Com Trade News.” 


Tte ly 18 are estimates based on acreage and condition reports. 

w IS px. greater than that of 1017 and 11 p.c. greater than 


year average. 


p.c. greater than the pre-war five- 
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In table VI it is shown that countries, which, 
l>efore the war had been importing 894,000,000 
bushels of these five cereals, have actually only 
received 497, 000, 000 or nearly 400,000,000 less. 
And, what is strange indeed, the actual 
receipts were 237 million l)ushels less than 
were exported. Although the exports to 
countries outside of Europe are in normal 
peace time quite large, comprising 98 million 
bushels of wheat alone, 237 million cannot 
in this period be accounted for as such 
exports. 

If the actual imports, as shown in Table 
VI are any measure of those to follow in 
1918-19, the prospects are disappointing for 
the exporting countries. The supplies of 
all the five cereals, except corn, are abundant 
in the ex{K>rting countries. Especially is 
this the case for wheat in Australia, Argentina 
and the I'nited States, It is now opportune 
to examine these* supplies, taking up first 
production in the years 1917 ami 1918 with 
a pre-war comparison in the cast* of each 
cereal. It is unfortunate that except for 
wheat, the data for 1918 are not available for 
all the countries mentioned in the pre-war 
peri<Hi, the figures for France being absent. 
Still the figures for Frame show a marked 
decrease for all cereals in 1917 ami to a less 
degree in every year after the outbreak of 
war. 


Table Vila. — Rye 


Countries 

1918 

1917 

Five years’ 
average 
1909-13 

Spain 

Bushels 

31.853.000 

4.724.000 
421,000 

1.8.50.000 

10.376.000 

89.103.000 

Bushels 

24.203.000 

4.334.000 
292,000 

1.752.000 

3.857.000 

60.145.000 

Bushels 

27,600,000 

5.500.000 

2.606.000 

2.400.000 
35.000.000 

Italy 

Luxemburg. . . 
Switzerland . . 
Canada 

United States 

Totals . . . 

1.58,327.000 

94,583.000 

72,500,000(1) 


(1) The total tor 1918 shows an increase of 90% 
over that for 1909-18. The Canadian total is over 
four times and the United States twice as large. 


Table Vllb, — Barley 


Countries 

1918 

1917 

Five years’ 
average 
1909-13 

Spain. 

England and 
Wales. 

Bushels 

84.464.000 

.50.000,000 

5.582.000 

9.186.000 
136,000 

83.263.000 
666, OCX) 

256,375,000 

9.870.000 

1 76,053,000 

9.186.000 

Bushels 

77.957.000 

46.162.000 

5.875.000 

7.422.000 

154.000 
55.0.58.000 

712.000 
208,975,000 
i 13.598.000 

95.750.000 

8.267.000 

Bushels 

74,400.000 

65 ,200, 000(a) 

Italy 

Luxemburg, 
('anada . . 
Switzerland 
United States. 
Egypt 

Japan. . . . 
T unis 

10,160,600 

42.700.000 
500,000 

181.900,000 

11.900.000 
‘ 97,800,000 

1 7,800,000 

Totals 

584,781,000 

519,930,000 

492.300,000 


{a) Scotland included. 


Here is an increase of nearly 100,000,000 
bushels in the totals, in which Canada figurcs 
conspicuously having nearly doubled its 
production. 


Table VIIc. — Oats 


i 

Count rich 

1918 

1917 

Five years’ 
average 
1909-13 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Spain . . .V 

29,113.000 

31,116,000 

27.200.000 

England and Wales . 

124,000,000 

99,719,000 

194.500,000 (a) 

Scotland 

.53,223,000 

49,984,000 


Italy ... . . • 

.58,907.000 1 

31,345,000 

‘ "3s;666!666’ 

Luxemburg . , . . . . . . i 

1,373,000 

1,897,000 


Switzerland . • * 

4,882,000 

4.331.000 

4,600,000 

Canada . . . . l 

456,734.000 

403.010,000 

326,200.000 

United States ... ... 1 

1,538,. 359, 000 

I,. 587, 286, 000 

1,064,700,000 

Tunis . 

3,631.000 

3.761,000 

3.200.000 

Totals.. , . . 1 

1 

2,250,222.000 

2.212,449,000 

1.655.400,000 


(a) Scotland included. 

Note the considerable increases in C'anada, United States and England and Wales. 


Table Vlld. — Corn 


Count! ics 

1918 

1917 

Five years* 
average 
1909-13 

^puin 

lili 

Bushels 

29,369,000 

2.52,000 

7*763,000 

3,159.494,000 

Bushels 

26.400,000 

1 

Cftnarln 

16,960.666 

2,708.100,000 

United States 

Totals 

2,566,702,000 

1 

3,196.878.000 

2.751,400,000 


While the 1918 c|a?p is 190 million bushels 1917-18 taken together exceed that average 
less than the pre%^ar avemge those for by 130 million bushels. 
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Data corresponding to those for cereals are in a few countries. Note the important 
not available for potatoes, but the following increases in England and Wales and Canada, 
table will give^an accurate idea of this crop and the falling off of the French crop. 

Table Vile.— 


Countries 

1918 . 

1917 

Five years’ 
average 
1912-16 

France 

Bushels 

275.578.000 
153,000.000 

41,440,000 

4,731.000 

105.580.000 

397.676.000 

Bushels 

401.340.000 

124.693.000 

41.440.000 
5,925,000 

79.892.000 

442.336.000 

Bushels 

426.285.000 

103.018.000 

36.842.000 
6,201,000 

74.550.000 

361.753.000 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Luxemburg 

Canada 

United States 

Totals 

978.005,000 

1.095.626.000 

1.008.649.000 



The yield of rice in 1917 in Spain, Italy, 
United States, India, Japan, and Egypt was 

2.264.122.000 bushels, compared with an 
annual average of 2,838,635,000 during the 
five years 1911-15. The production of the 
Unit^ States, Italy and Spain in 1918 was 

78.053.000 bushels compared with a five 
years average of 60,363,000 bushels. 

Recapitulation of the preceding Tables 
VII to VI Id, relating to the production of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn. 



1918 

Thousands 
of bushels ‘ 

1917 

Thousands 
of bushels 

Average 
1909-13 
Thousands 
of bushels 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

2,592,820 

138,327 

584,781 

2.259,180 

94,583 

519.930 

2,212,449 

3,196.878 

2.340,041 
72,500 
492.300 
1,655,400 
! 2,751.400 

Oats 

Corn 

2,250,222 

2,566,702 

Totals ... . 

8,132,852 

8,283,020 

7,311.641 

Totals less corn 

5,566,150 

5,086,142 

4.560,241 


In this recapitulation the data for each one 
of the cer^ls does not cover the same number 
of countries as the others, but only the same 
years. Therefore the addition of them does 
not furnish a total of any value except to 
show for the particular years a temlency to 
increase in the later over the earlier years. 
The United States corn crop, which is in 
effect the world’s crop, here swells the figures 
for 1917 and depresses the figures for 1918. 
Still the latter show an increase of 10 per 
cent over the pre-war figures. If corn be 
removed from the above aggregate totals, 
the production for 1918 will stand 20 per cent 
larger than that of the pre-war average and 
7i oer cent larger than that of 1917. 

When the details of the various tables VII 
are examined wide differences are found. 
The notable increases in acreage and pro- 
duction in the United States and Canada 
^11 be referred to later; attention is now 
directed to the aggregate production of 
wheat, which for 1918 exceeded the pre-war 


average by 11 per cent. Argentina’s corre- 
sponding increase for wheat is 40 per cent, 
Great Britain’s increase for wheat is also 40 
per cent, and for oats 37, per cent. 

Here is presented, in comparibon with the 
pre-war period, a bird’s eye view of the acre- 
age and production in 1917 — ^when data were 
available for a larger number of countries for 
each cereal than in 1918 — percentages only 
being given. 


Products 

Acreage 
of 1917 
compared 
with five 
year i 
average 
1909-13 

Produc- 
tion of 1917 
compared 
with five 
year 

average ' 
1909-13 

Numbei 

of 

countries 
on which 
estimates 
are baser!. 


’/c 

1 

V'U 


Rye . . 

103-4 

89-2 

12 

Barley. 

104-2 

100-3 

IK 

Oats .... 

113-0 

123-5 

1 7 

Corn . 

114-5 

US-l 

7 


I'he decreases are altogether in European 
countries, the American Continent and 
Australasia recording increases in all cereals. 
France and Italy were the worst sufferers, as 
the following statement shows: 



France 

Italy 

Products 

Thousands of 
bushels 

Thousands of 
bushels 


1917 

Average 

1909-13 

1917 

Average 

1909-13 

Wheat. . . . 
Rye 

144.151 

27,509 

223,461 

39,557 

401,340 

317,639 

49,025 

334,383 

48,185 

484,965 

137,613 

4,460 

31,896 

7,422 

55,116 

183,336 

5,330 

34,775 

10,105 

60.807 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes.... 

Totals.... 

836,018 

1,234,197 

236.507 

294.353 


Thus France’s production was 47i per cent, 
and Italy’s 20 per cent less than pre-war 
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production. For 1^18, the only data avail- 
able relate to wheat, and show Italy’s yield 
to be only slightly under normal, and France’s 
to be 60 per cent of fjre-war, against over 
100 per cent as it stood in 1917. 

This result of the war upon production 
esp^ially in France, seems to offer a plausible 
basis for the formation of an estimate of the 

Table 


crops of the central empires, which have not 
reported to the Institute since 1914. Apply 
to these countries a somewhat less reduction, 
say 40 per cent and there can be formed 
from the following table some idea of the 
central empire requirements, including those 
of Belgium which probably fared worse. 


VIII 



Average 

Production. 

1909-13 

Average 

imports, 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

Average 

Consumption 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

Estimated 

Production 

1918 

Estimated 

import 

requirements 

1918-19 

Wheat — 


Thousands 

of Bushels. 








Germany 

152.859 

68,343 

221.197 

91,859 

129,338 

Austria-Hungary 

230,750 

10,288 

241,039 

138,450 

102,588 

Belgium 

14,896 

49,200 

64,096 

8,938 

55.158 

Totals 

398.505 

127,831 

526,332 

239,247 

287.084 

Rye — 






Germany 

Austiia-Hungary 

445.225 

(o) 26,400 

418,825 

267,135 

151,690 

161,876 

{a) 1,200 

160,676 

97,136 

63,540 

Belgium 

22.675 

4,700 

27,375 

13,605 

13.770 

Totals ... 

629.776 

(a) 22,900 

606.876 

377,876 

229,000 

Barley — 






Germany 

153.531 

149,300 

302,831 

92,119 

210,712 

Austria-Hungary 

147.660 

(o) 7.400 

140,260 

88,596 

51,664 

Belgium 

4.247 

15,100 

19,347 

2,548 

16.799 

Totals 

305,438 

157,000 

462,438 

183.263 

279,175 

Oats — 






Germany 

557,600 

3,200 

560.800 

334,305 

226,495 

Belgium . i 

38,900 

7,800 

46,700 

21,213 

25,487 

Austria-Hungary 

239.900 

1,900 

241,800 

143,441 

98,359 

Totals 

836.400 

12,900 

849,300 

498,959 

350.341 

CORJVT — 






(»ermany 


31,900 

31.900 

44.900 


31.900 

28.340 

Belgium 1 

27,600 

17,300 

16,560 

Austria-Hungary | 

208.700 

15,000 

223.700 

125.420 

98,280 

Totals 

236,300 

64,200 

300,500 

141,980 

158.520 

Recapitulation— 






Whetit 

398,505 

127,831 

526,332 

239,247 

287.084 

Rye 

629,776 

305,438 

(a) 22.900 

606,876 

377,876 

183,263 

229.000 

Barley 

157.000 

462,438 

279.175 

Oats 

836,400 

12,900 

849,300 

498,959 ! 

350,341 

Corn 

236,300 

64,200 

300,500 

141,980 

158,520 

Grand totals 

2.406.419 

339,031 

2,745.446 

1,441,325 

1,304,120 


(o) Net exports, 

We have not considered root crops which 
in France suffered a greater loss than the 
cereals; and which for the same reasons: lack 
of labour, fertilizers, and motor fuels, must 
have suffered even more in the enemy 
countries, (^rmany alone produced a pre- 
war average of no less than 1,682,000,000 
bushels of potatoes. Oats have no doubt 
been used less for horses and more for ot her live 
stock and human food, being to some extent 
replac^, as in the more Western countries, 
by dried brewers’ grains, rice meal, etc. 
Taking the five cereals together, assuming 
the consumption of the people to have 
reverted to the pre-war jiormal, there would 


need to be an import of no less than 1,304,- 
120,000 bushels of the five cereals, against a 
pre-war-average import of 339,000,000 bush- 
els. 

Whether the assumed 40 per cent reduction 
is too great or not, it should be recalled that 
just now, only three months after the com- 
pletion of their harvest, bitter complaints of 
starvation conditions are heard from our 
enemies. No doubt the animal shortage is 
more serious than the cereal, and this is also 
an important factor in the situation. From 
the meagre reports that have been received 
the situation is little if any better in the 
Balkan nations, including Roumania. So 
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any exports of cereals that might be spared 
from the Ukraine and other parts of Russia, 
would scarcely cover more than the urgent 
needs of contiguous territories. 

In 1918-19 it devolves once more on this 
continent, Australasia and India to supply 
the great demand. India has such poor 
prospects for the next harvest in April, that 
apart from a modest contribution from this 
year’s crop, she will not be an important 
factor. Australasia and Argentina will de- 


pend on improved shipping facilities to get 
their superabundant supplies to market. 
The fact to be watched is whether the com- 
paratively low prices will not attract the 
ships. It therefore behooves the producers 
of cereals in North America to make a careful 
survey, not only of European requirements, 
but of their own sources of supply. Hence 
the synoptic review here presented of acr^ge 
and production in Canada and the United 
States. 


Table IX . — Acreage of Crops in Canada. 


Crop. 

1918 

1917 

1 

1916 

1S>14 

Five years’ 
average 
1910-14 

1918 

compared 

with 

five years* 
average 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Corn for huskinis 

17.354.000 

14.790.000 
3.154.000 

555.000 

548.000 

250.000 

14.756.000 

13.313.000 
2,392.000 

212,000 

396.000 

234.000 

15.370.000 

10.996.000 
1,803,000 

148.000 

342.000 
i 173,000 

10.294.000 

10.062.000 
1.496,000 

111,000 

354.000 

256.000 

10,454,000 

9.749.000 

1.500.000 
121,000 

373.000 

290.000 

% 

166 0 
1517 
210. 3 
458*7 
146*7 
86*2 

Total Cereals 

Potatoes 

Hay 

36.651.000 

735.000 

10.545.000 

515.000 

31,303,000 

657.000 
8,225,000 

366.000 

28,832,000 

473,tK)0 

7.821.000 

293,000 

22.573.000 

1 476,000 

j 7,997,000 
317,000 

22,487,000 

476.000 
8.268,000 

302.000 

163*0 

154*4 

127*5 

170*5 

1 

Com for fodder 


Table IXa. — Production of Crops in Canada. 


Crop. 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

Five years’ 
average. 
1910-14 

1918 

compared 

with 

five years’ 
average 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Busliels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

% 

Wheat 

210,315,000 

233,743.000 

262,781,000 

161,280,000 

196.026,000 

107*3 

Oats 

456,734,000 

403,010.000 

410,211,000 

313,078,000 

343,612,000 

132*9 

Barley 

83.263.000 

55,058,000 

42,770.000 

36,201.000 

41,436,000 

200*9 

Rye 

10.376,000 

3,857,000 

2,876,000 

2.017,(X)0 

2,155,000 

481*5 

Buckwheat 

11,470,000 

7.149.000 

5,976,000 

8.626,0(X) 

8,631,000 

132*9 

Corn for husking 

6,946.000 

7,763,000 

6,282,000 

13,924.000 

16.231,000 

42,8 

Total cereals 

779,104,000 

710,580,000 

730,896,000 

535,126,000 

608,091,000 

I 128*1 

Potatoes 

105.580,000 

79,892,000 

63,297,000 

85,672.000 

75,190.000 

t 128*1 

Corn for Fodder 


2.690,000 

1.908,000 

3,251 ,000 

2.856,000 

1 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Hay 


13,685,000 

14,527,000 

10,259,000 

11,706,000 



Table X . — Acreage of Crops in United States. 


Crop j 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1914 

Five years’ 
average i 

1910-14 

1918 

compared 
with five 
years’ 
average 

Corn 

113,835,000 

64.659.000 

44.475.000 

9.108.000 

6.119.000 

1.945.000 

119,755,000 

59.045.000 

43.572.000 
8,835,000 

4 AOA nnn 

105,296,000 
e/: Rin finn 


■■1 

^08-2 

Wheat 

X\fO , , VW i 

52.452.000 

38.014.000 

7.593.000 

2.562.000 
826,000 


Oats 

<99 1 Olv* vUv 

41,527,000 

7 7K7 rtflfl 

sfi AA'i cmn 

I J.O * 3 

I I 7 .A 

Barley 

<30 , • uw 1 

1 1 / 'tl 

Rye 

/ f f O I , IRa/ 

t A7A nivi 

/ , 303 , mill 

2,733,000 

792,000 

12U*U 

238*8 

126,5 

Buckwheat 

“ 1 1 m.ri/ 

1,006,000 



DAO ,UUv 

Total Cereals. . 

Potatoes 

Hay 


236,693,000 

4,390,000 

53,516,000 

215,692,000 
3.S65.000 
55. 721. (WO 

207,628,000 

3,711,000 

49,145,000 

206,687,000 

3.686,000 

49,357,000 

115*7 

111*6 

100*2 
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Table Xb.— of crops in the United States. 


Cropfi 

J918 

1917 

1916 

1014 

Five years' 
average 
1910-14 

1918 

compared 
with five 
years’ 
average 

■ 

Buehelti 

Bushels ; 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushcla 

% 

Com 

Wheat 

OaU . ... 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckw^ieat i 

2.532.814.000 

919.100.000 

1.538.359.000 

2.56.375.000 

89.103.000 

17.182.000 

3.159.494.000 

650.828.000 

1.587.286.000 

208.975.000 

60.145.000 

17.460.000 

2.566.927.000 

6.36.318.000 

1.251.837.000 ! 

182.309.000 1 

48.862.000 

11.662.000 

2.672.804.000 

891.017.000 

1.141.060.000 

194.953.000 

42.779.000 

16.881.000 

2.732.457.000 

728.225.000 

1.157.961.000 

186.208.000 

37.568.000 

17.022.000 

92-7 

125,9 

132*9 

137,7 

237,0 

100-9 


Total Cereals . 

5,352,933,000 

5.684.188,000 

4,697,915,000 

4,959.494.000 

4,859,441.000 

110*1 

Potatoes. . . 

397,676.000 

442,536.000 

286.053,000 

409.921,000 

360,772,000 

101,2 

lUiy 

Tons ! 

71.555,000 

Tons 

79,528.000 

Tons 

91,192,000 

Tons 

70.071.(KX» 

Tons 

66,234.(X)0 

108 0 


The United States Winter Cereals 1018-10. 

The largest winter wheat rroi) ever grown 
in the history of the Tnited States is promised 
by the enormous acreage sown this fall. The 
<icrcage is almost 16 per cent larger than last 
year’s and totals 49,()27,0(X) acres. A total 
crop of 7 65, (KK), 000 bushels is forecasted, or 
80,000,000 bushels more than the record crop 
of 1914, which amounted to 684,998,000 
bushels. Last year’s crop was 558,449,000 
bushels. 

The condition of the crop on I)eceml)er 
1st was 98*5 per cent of a m»rnial, compared 
with 79-3 a year ago, 85 -71 in 1916, and a 
ten-year average of 88 -2. 

The area sown to rye is 6,820,(KK) acres 
which is 1 • 7 per cent more than the revised 
estimated area sown in the fall of 1917, which 
was 6,708,000 acres. 

The condition of the rye crop on December 
1st was 89-0 per cent of a normal, compared 
with 84*1 a y<iar ago, 88*8 in 1916, and a 
ten-year average of 91-4. 


Wheat Supply and Demand, August 1st, 1918 
to August 1st, 1010. 

The good wheat crops in Circa! Britain and 
Italy and comparatively good ones in France, 
have somewhat relieved the urgent demand 
in Europe. That demand is much more 
urgent in the neutral and enemy countries 
and is difficult to estimate. The following 
estimates are based on the average pre-war 
consumption. The estimated importing re- 
quirements added to this year’s crop for each 
country furnish the total estimated consump- 


(ountucs 

Esti- 

mated 

Require 

ments 

Total 

su^iply 

1918-19 

Pre- 

War 

average 

con- 

sump- 

tion 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

France 

90.000 

317,639 

317.639 

Great Britain. ... 

180,000 

267.200 

275.578 

Italy 

50,000 

226,000 

236,000 

Greece and Serbia 

25,000 

. ... i 

Spam and Portugal . . 

6,000 

136,0001 

146,666 

Belgium 

Scandinavia and other 

50,000 

159,000! 

i 

164,000 

European neutrals . . 

50.000 

80.000 

73,0(X) 

78,000 

Germany 

161.859 

221,197 

Austria Hungary- ... 
Egypt, Palestine and 

20,000 

158,450 

241 ,039 

Mesopotamia 

20,000 



Outside Euroi)e 

80,000 

‘277;000 

‘ 357,066 


World's Rttiiiircments: 65I.(HX) 


tion for the current year, shown in the second 
column. 

Making a fair allowance for .stocks which 
will be left over on August 1st next, an 
estimated statement is here presented of the 
supplies of wheat available for export, and 
of the shipments which might l>e made within 
the year, shipping facilities j>crmitting. The 
cariy-over from the grain year 1917-18 has 
been added to the current crop and 5 per 
cent has been deducted from the United 
States crop for screenings and waste wheat 
which cannot Ikj marketed, 10 per cent 
has been deducted from the Canadian crop 
because the low grading of the crop so far 
reported would indic^ite that a large allowance 
should be made for unmerchantable wheat. 
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Countnes 

Net 
Mer- 
chant- 
able 
stocks 
August 
1, 1918 

Food 

and 

Seed 

Carry- 

over 

August 

1st 

1919 

Pro- 

bable 

Export 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands of 

sands of 

sands of 

sands of 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Canada 

197,000 

77,000 

5,000 

115,000 

United States . . 

898,000 

600,000 

23,000 

275,000 

Argentina 

261.000 

70,000 

61,000 

130,000 

Australia 

200,000 

40,000 

50,000 

110,000 

India 

380,000 

320.000 

40.000 

20,000 

Totals 

1,936.000 

1,107.000 

179.000 

650,000 


See table V. 


It would only be through Governments 
favouring export and import to the utmost 
limit that 650 million bushels could be 
exported by August 1st next. Price con- 
cessions by Australia and Argentina might 
abnormally stimulate shipments from these 
countries- 

As to the prospects of shipping facilities, 
Mr. Geo. Broomhall makes the following 
interesting statement in the Corn Trade News 
of December 10th inst. 

We may well rest assured that as regards 
actual supplies of wheat, there is no lack, 
even supposing that Germany and Austria 
be granted a share of what there is to spare, 
but what of (X'ean-carriers to bring the bread- 
stuffs and feeding grain? The latest official 
statement on the tonnage situation is very 
reassuring on this point, and clearly indicates 
that before the year 191 9 is very far advanced, 
the World’s merchant fleet will be as large 
as it was previous to the war. We do not 
think that a mercantile fleet on a pre-war 
basis will mean an abundant supply of 
tonnage for all needs, because a number of 
ships may still be wanted for military 
purposes, whilst importers may need abnor- 
mally large supplies of food and raw mater- 
ials, of which a larger proportion than usual 
will have to be brought from distant lands, 
owing to lack of Russian and Roumanian 
supplies, but, anyway, the general position 
will have vastly improved, and it will con- 
tinue to grow steadily better. 

^ Taking a longer view of the shipping 
situation, we may pause a moment to con- 
sider what will be the position when the 
World’s shipbuilders have actually put 
afloat sufficient tonnage to make good all the 
war-time losses. As already said, this will 
happen early next year, but when the losses 
are made good the output of 600,000 tons 
per month will, as far as one can see at 
present, continue to be maintained. It 
follows as a matter of course that with this 
rate of construction the total mercantile 
fleet of the world will very soon become 
enormous. When this happens, are wc to 
expect that freights will fall to a level as low 
as they have ever been? — and wc may remind 
our readers that at one tiffie the rate for 
grain to Liverpool from New York was less 


than id. per bushel. Will there be an 
international agreement to limit construc- 
tion? And, if so, how will it be enforced? 
Will the chief coal-producing nations, namely 
the Unit€<l Kingdom and the United States, 
be able to come to an agreement, and, having 
done so, will they be able to induce the 
smaller countries to conform to the regu- 
lations which they have established? Many 
of these smaller nations own no coal at all, 
so they will probably be amenable to direction 
from the big coal owners. But will this not 
be an interference wdth the freedom which 
it is desired to assure to all small nations? 
The position, as wc view it, is certainly 
fraught with great difficulties and great 
possibilities — the difficulty of stopping work 
in a numlier of big shipbuilding yards, and 
thereby throwing thousands of men out of 
employment is not one to be lightly regarded; 
on the other hand, the possibility of cheap 
freights is an alluring one, especially for 
countries situated as wc are. We may give 
as an instance, the facilities that cheap 
freights would give to us for obtaining cheap 
maize from Argentina. There is a large 
stock of old corn in that country, and the 
{iresent good prospects for the new crop 
make it probable that in 1919 there will be 
some 215,000,000 bushels of this cereal on 
hand and available for shipment, and sup- 
posing that really low freights could be 
obtained, there is the possibility that this 
maize could be brought to our country and 
sold here at 72 cents per bushel or less, and 
other staple articles in proportion, we asxy 
nothing of wheat, for the Governmental 
guarantees of minimum prices in this country 
and in the Slates remove that cereal, for a 
long time to come, outside the sphere and 
operation of natural economic laws. 

Ocean Freight Rates. 

What has been the course of ocean freight 
rates, to which Mr. Broomhall has just 
alluded? The following statement furnishes 
the reply. It appK^ars that North America 
is no longer favoured by the wide difference 
in rates as between North Atlantic and 
Argentine ports. 

Cents per Busuei. 


Date 

New 

York 

to 

Liver- 

pool 

India 

to 

Liver- 

pool 

Argen- 

tina 

to 

Liver- 

poo 

Austra- 

to 

Liver- 

pool 

Average of 5 
year’s ending 
1913 

4-8 

10-9 

8*6 

(a) 17*0 

July 1914 

5-3 

7-9 

6*9 

(a) 12*2 

Jan. 1915 

20 S 

21-3 

40*8 


Jan. 1916 

40-6 

68*4 

91*2 

(a)48*9’ 

Jan. 1917 

29 

88 

83 

79 

Jan. 1918 

32 

1*63 

1*30 

85 

July 1918 

Dec. 1918 

32 

1*63 

1*34 

71 

36 

49 

41 

65 to 80 


(a) sailing ships. 
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Concluding Observations, 

From the review of the situation made n 
the present article, some misjpvings may be 
entertained as to the maintenance of the 
present high prices of cereals. Circum- 
stances may compel somewhat lower prices 
from one to three years hence; but the move- 
ment of the prices of wheat after all the great 
wars, from and including the Napoleonic 
wars to recent times, justifies the expectation 
that prices will continue relatively high for 
a long time to come. This question has been 
fully discussed by the writer in an article 
published in the ** Bulletin of Foreign 
Agricultural Intelligence of February 1916 
(p. 163 ct seq.); and also in an article entitled 
“ Wheat Prospects after the War/’ published 
in the “ Agricultural Gazette ” of July 1917 
(pp. 638-641). 


Without detracting from the interest which 
Canadian farmers nave in growing cereal 
crops, there appears justification tor now 
inviting the attention, if but briefly, to the 
live stock situation, as connected with their 
cereal interests, in order to show that, what- 
ever quantities of cereals they may produce 
they may market to the greatest advantage 
in the form of a more highly finished and 
profitable product. The live stock shortage 
of Europe at the present moment must be 
largely replenished from this continent, but 
there is an even more alluring prospect in 
the growing U.S. demand which can no 
longer be supplied by domestic stock. 
From the following synoptic statement of 
the numbers of live stock on this continent 
with reference to population, it appears that 
the United States will, in the near future, be 
more and more dependent on Canadian 
production. 


Tabi,e XL — Populalton Compared with Numbers of Live Stock 
United States — (000 omitted). 


— 

1 

1 

1905 

1910 

1 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

Population .... . I 

i i 

76,000 

84,084 

92.174 

98.646 

100,264 

101,882 

103.500 

104,309 

(.“Uittle 

67,720 

61.241 

63,683 

66. .5921 

58,329 

61,920 

64,583 

66,830 

Swine. . . ... I 

37.079 

47.320 

59,474 

58,933 

64.618 

67 . 766 

67,503 

71,374 

Sheep . . ! 

41.S83 

45.170 

52.839 

49,719 

49,956 

48,625 

47,616 

1 

48,900 


In 1918 the population of the United- of cattle decreased by 1-3 per cent, swine 
States was 37*2 per cent greater than in increased 92*5 per cent and sheep increased 
1900. Between the same years the number 16*7 |>er cent. 


Canada — ( 000 omitted) 


1 

1 

1901 

1911 

i 

1914 

1915 

i 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Population .... ... 

5,371 

7,206 

1 

8.075 

8,136 



Cattle 

5,576 

6,586 

’ 6,037 

6,066 

6,. 594 

7.920 

io^osi 

Swine 

2,354 

3,634 

3,434 

3,112 

3,474 

3.619 

4.290 

Sheep .... 

2,510 

2,174 

2.058 

2,039 

2,023 

2,369 

3,053 


In 1916 the population of Canada was 51-5 
per cent greater than in 1901, Between 
1901 and 1918 the numlier of cattle increased 
by 80-3 per cent, swine 82*2 per cent, and 
sheep by 21 *6 per cent. 

It appears from the statistical tables pre- 
sented herein that the production in Canada 
of the coarser cereals has progressed more 
rapidly than the production of wheat. This 
is remarkable in view of the fact that the 
Government has fixed a price for vrheat for 
the purpose of stimulating its production. 
Oats, for instance, which, from the earlier 
Canadian censuses, seems to have been used 
almost exclusively for horse feed has in recent 
years been extensively fed to live stock and 
with other coarse cere^Js to a great extent 


fills the place in Canada so conspicuously 
filled by the corn crop in the United States. 
This shows that the Canadian farmer 
realizes the considerable profit resulting from 
feeding these cereals. Nor need they be 
anxious this season about their unmerchant- 
able wheat. There is in the Weekly News 
Letter of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Februarv" 17, 1915, the following 
statement with reference to the feeding of 
wheat to swine: 

” Chief among the small grains is wheat, 
and it appears to be the food best adapted 

for long-continued hog feedii^ 

A bushel of wheat properly fed to reason- 
ably well-bred hogs should produce approx- 
imately 13 pounds of gain m weight. The 
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result$ of a number of feeding tests show 
that there is comparatively little difference 
m feeding value between wheat and corn 
for swine. In comparing various rations 
in which com, wheat and rye were fed 
alone or in combination with each other, 
it was found that dry, ground waeat gave 
the greatest returns and required the least 
amount of grain to make 100 pounds of 
gain. Wheat should be ground and mixed 
with some supplement, such as tankage, 
peas, or soy-bean meal. The results 


obtained from a number of tests have 
proved this to be a good practice. ^ ' 

This American view has been confirmed 
by an expert of the Live Stock Branch of 
our own Department of Agriculture. It is 
interesting in conclusion to note that at the 
rate of 13 lbs. of gain in weight per bushel 
of wheat fed to hogs with the price of hogs 
at $17 per cwt. the price yield per Wshel of 
wheat fed would be $2.21, which is actually 
the Government price for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat delivered at Fore William. 
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THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 

E very bit of new information that reaches Canada respecting the 
shortage of live stock in European countries, justifies the utmost effort 
on the part of governments and individuals to prepare for a con- 
tinuously keen demand for the products of our herds and flocks. 

In th(‘ December number of The Agricultural Gazette the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar issued an appeal for a maintenance of breeding operations 
on a war-time scale and an improvement in the herds and flocks of the 
country. In the January number, the chairman of the Canada Food Board 
presented the situation from a world standpoint. In that isvsue akso the 
policy of the federal Live Stock Branch to foster the industry, was fully set 
forth. While the need is pressing equally upon those responsible in the 
difl'erent provinces, tin? specific handling of the situation differs according to 
local conditions and the judgment of the responsible heads. 

In order that the policies in the different provinces may be studied side 
by side, and linked U]^ each with each, as far as practicable, also with the 
federal l)e])artment, there are brought together in this number statements 
of responsible officials in most of the provinces setting forth their programmes 
In operation or under contemplation. 

As was shown in the article describing the work of the Live Stock 
Branch, much is being done to improve the supply and attract the markets. 
And now almost immediately a further step is to be taken to insure confi- 
dence in the marketingmachinery and the markets themselves by the adrninis- 
tration of regulations pro\Tded for by the Live Stock and the Live Stock 
Products Act of 1917, by which stockyards and live stock exchanges will be 
regulated. In the handling of this work and other problems that will arise, 
the Live Stock Commissioner will have the assistance of the recently 
organized advisory committee representing producers, transportation com- 
panies, financial institutions, and meat packers, all of whom are deeply 
concerned with the success of the live stock industry which is recognized as an 
important factor in the prosperity of the country^ 

These services, with the development of co-operative marketing at the 
one end, and the establishing of agencies in foreign countries to look after the 
interests of Canadian meat products, at the other, should not only secure the 
producer the full value of his live stock, but establish such confidence in the 
just disposal of his product as will leave his mind, like that of the Danish 
hog raiser, free to look after only the production end of the industry. 
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Dominion Department of Agriculture 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

THE DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE 

WINDBREAKS FOR ORCHARDS 

BY W. T. MACOUN, DOMINION HORTICULTURIST 


T he object of a windbreak is, 
as the word indicates, to 
break the force of the wind; 
and the object of breaking the force 
of the wind is to protect the trees 
from the injurious effects of exposure 
to the full force of it. The protection 
of the windbreak prevents the trees 
from becoming loosened or blown 
about by it, and thus having their 
growth checked. A windbreak also 
prevents trees from becoming un- 
shapely as they often do when 
exposed to the wind. It protects 
the trees from cold winds which 
would check the development of 
the trees during the growing season. 
Windbreaks prevent fruit from being 
blown off the trees, and in the prairie 
provinces in particular they help to 
prevent winter killing, and the drying 
out of the soil by hot dr>" winds in 
summer. 

At the Experimental Station at 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Nappan, N.S., 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, P.Q., and 
Cap Rouge, P.Q., it has been found 
necessary to plant windbreaks to 
protect the orchards which at all of 
these places are situated where they 
have little natural protection, and 
where frequently the winds are high 
and cold. 

Windbreaks are necessary on the 
prairies to lessen the drying effects 
of the wind both in winter and 
summer. It has been found that 
trees suffer less from winter there, 


where they are protected b>' a wind- 
break. 

In the Provinces of Ontario and 
British Columbia, and in parts of 
the Maritime provinces, where fruits 
are grown in valleys and on slopes 
where there is good natural protection 
tion, or where they are grown where 
high winds are not prevalent, wind- 
breaks are not so necessary; and in 
fact in many cases it may be better 
to have no windbreak, as the wind- 
break lessens the circulation of air, 
and injurious insects are liable to 
multiply much more rapidly. 

A good circulation of air is neces- 
sary, also, in combatting fungous 
diseases, as it is important to have 
leaves and fruit dry off as soon as 
possible after dew or rain; hence 
anything like a windbreak, or un- 
pruned trees, which lessens circula- 
tion, may do more harm than good, 
In Eastern Canada the White and 
Red spruces make good trees for 
windbreaks, though the Norway 
spruce wall in most places grow some- 
what faster, and is a good tree for 
this purpose. A single row of these, 
planted from eight to ten feet apart 
is quite sufficient under most condi- 
tions. The windbreak should be at 
least fifty feet away from the first 
row' of fruit trees in Eastern Canada. 
The Norway spruce will grow, if 
properly cared for, at the rate of 
from two to three feet a year until 
it reaches a height of fifty to sixty 
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feet or more. In very exposed places 
it is desirable to plant two rows of 
trees, the trees forming the second 
row being planted from eight to ten 
feet behind the trees in the first row. 
The first row may be composed of 
American Arbor-Vitae, which is rather 
slow growing, and the row behind 
made of Norway spruce or native 
spruce, if desired. White pine and 
European larch are also rapid growing 
trees which are useful for windbreaks 
in Eastern Canada. Scotch pine is 
inclined to be irregular in growth, and 
is on this account sometimes not 
satisfactory. Other trees, both 
native and exotic, will also give good 
satisfaction. Lombardy poplar 
planted about eight feet apart makes 
a windbreak in a short time, as it 
is a very fast growing tree. 

While windbreaks are useful in 
Eastern Canada, they are absolutely 
necessary on the prairies where there 
is no natural protection. A wind- 
break on the south and west sides 
of an orchard or small fruit plan- 
tation to check the hot winds is of 
as much or greater importance on 
the prairies than one on the north 
and cast sides to check the cold 
winds, hence it is desirable to enclose 
a plantation with a windbreak. 


Fruit trees growing close to the south 
or west sides of windbreaks may be 
more injured than benefitted by the 
windbreak, as in late winter or early 
spring the sun shining on the south 
or west side of a windbreak raises 
the temperature about the fruit 
trees much higher than if the wind- 
break were not there. The fruit 
trees thaw out ever> day, frosts are 
severe night after night, and these 
extremes cause severe injury or death 
to the trees. Whereas, when fruit 
trees are on the north or east side of a 
windbreak, this kind of injury is not 
so likely to occur, and they get the 
protection of the other windbreak 
from the cold winter winds. 

Some of the most useful trees for 
windbreaks on the prairies are the 
Manitoba maple or Box Elder {Acer 
negtindo), the laurel-leaved willow 
(Salix pentandra), the native white 
spruce {Picea canadensis), and the 
Siberian pea tree (Caragana arbor es- 
cens ) . 

In planting trees for windbreaks 
on the prairies, four feet apart in the 
row is a good distance for all of the 
above except the Siberian pea tree, 
wiiich should be planted about 
eighteen inches apart. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE LIVE STOCK TRADE. 

The importance of the Canadian live stock industry and its dependence upon a proper 
development of the export trade in animal products have led to the organization of an 
advisory committee representing producers, manufacturers, transportation companies, and 
bankers, to consider with the Live Stock Commissioner the problems arising in connection 
with the domestic and e.xport trade. The committee consists of Mr. Robert Miller, Stouff- 
ville, Ontario, representing the National Live Stock Council; Mr W. M. Neal, Montreal, 
secretary of the Canadian Railway War Board, representing Canadian railways; Mr, D. A. 
Cameron, manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, representing the Canadian 
Bankers* Association, and Mr. W, E. Matthews, of the Matthews- Blackw^ell Company, 
Ottawa, representing the meat packers. 

This committee meets occasion demands and after action is decided upon each 
member works in direct connection ^^ith the interest he represents in the effort to find the 
solution required. The question of better transportation is receiving first consideration with a 
view of securing improved service for the central live stock markets of Canada. Mr. Neal 
will prepare for the consideration of the whole committee a report on the situation. 



DIVISION OF BEES 


TRIAL OF A SYSTEM OF KEEPING TWO QUEENS IN A 

HIVE 

BY F. W. L. SLADEN, APIARIST, 


T he bees at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, have 
produced an average of 121 
pounds of honey per colony, spring 
count, during the six years 1913 to 
1918, showing beekeeping to be a 
very profitable undertaking here when 
carried on by those who understand 
it and give the bees the right atten- 
tion when they need it. The figures 
from the Experimental Farms at 
Nappan, N.S., and Lethbridge, Alta, 
are also high, and had these apiaries 
been under continuous expert care 
like the one at Ottawa, they would 
probably have produced about the 
same returns. 



WIRE SCREEN AND PORTICO 


The high yield at Ottawa was due. 
primarily, to the large number of 
warm and fine days and good average 
rainfall in spring and summer, the 
good soil in the neighbourhood and 
the continuous covering of snow in 
winter. It was due, directly in the 
main to the fact that these conditions 
are very favourable for the growth, 
nectar secretion and survival from 
year to year of alsike and white 
clover, the principal sources of the 
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honey, and also to the remarkably 
long and favourable period for breed- 
ing bees from the time the snow dis- 
appears in mid-April until the honey 
flow from these clovers begins at 
the end of June. 

A careful study of the conditions 
at Ottawa shows that the ordinary 
methods of beekee[)ing do not make 
full use of this breeding period, and 
that a still higher yield could be 
obtained were means to be devisetl 
that would do this and that would 
reduce a heavy lo.ss of bees that takes 
place in the winter. 

In regard to loss in winter, very 
few colonies died outright during 
the winter but many lost about 
half of their bees. An important 
cause of this loss was ascertained to 
be stores that were more or less un- 
wholesome and granulated. In some 
years the loss was high, in others only 
moderate, and individual colonies 
varied much . The experiments showed 
that the clover honey was more 
wholesome for wintering than honey 
gathered later in the .season. A 
certain amount of loss in winter was 
also due to an insufficient number of 
young bees raised during August. 

In regard to the breeding period in 
spring, colonics that passed the wdntcr 
with comparatively little loss became 
strong enough to swarm during the 
honey flow from dandelion at the end 
of May. This swarming interrupted 
the breeding of bees. Although it 
could usually be prevented by des- 
stroying all queen-cells every week, 
the time soon came when the queen 
reached the limit of fecundity, and 
before long the amount of brood 
raised every day ceased to increase. 

Another, and in some ways the 
greatest problem at Ottawa has been 
the control of swarming. This has 
become a problem of labour to a 
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great extent. After the first rush of 
swarming during the dandelion flow, 
there is a check during a honey 
dearth, more or less, that occurs in 
June, after which swarming reaches 
its greatest intensity during the honey 
flow from clover in July. The swarm- 
ing season lasts altogether for about 
nine weeks, from about the end of 
May until the beginning of August. 
No single manipulation such as giving 
more room for the queen to lay, or 
raising brood to the super, will pre- 
vent swarming at Ottawa, but it has 
been prevented by destroying all 
the queen-cells every week for about 
nine weeks. This is a great labour 
and not always effective. Indeed 
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the principal labour in the apiary 
has been preventing swarniing by 
lifting heavy supers of honey off the 
hives and searching for and destroying 
all queen-cells every week. I f swarming 
is permitted, not only is the honey 
crop reduced because the forces of 
the bees are divided, but the apiary 
has to be constantly watched to 
pre\^ent the escape of swarms, a 
considerably disadvantage when the 
beekeeper has out-apiaries to attend 
to. There is, therefore, a great need 
for a sure method of preventing 
swarming without much labour. 

The writer has attempted to meet 
these different requirements with a 


system of keeping two queens in each 
hive during eleven months of the 
year. This system has been tried on 
a small scale during theseasonof 1918. 
The trial has shown the system to 
be workable and preparations have 
been made for a more extensive test 
in 1919, not only at the Experimental 
Farm, but in the open country, some 
distance from the city. 

Two young queens separated by a 
double wire-cloth screen were wintered 
in one hive in the cellar in 1917-18. 
During the honey flow from dande- 
lion, the bees and queen on one side of 
the screen were transferred to a 
separate hive; thus the desire to 
swarm at this time was not allowed 
to develop, and there was an un- 
interrupted and steadily increasing 
production of young bees from the 
two (]ueens, with the result that two 
strong colonies were obtained in 
time for the of)ening of the honey 
flow from cloN'cr, the number of bees 
produced much exceeding the number 
that w as obtained in hives that began 
the season with only one queen, 480 
pounds of honey were produced In' 
these bees. 

In order to prevent swarming 
during the clover honey flow' and to 
again gel two young queens in each 
hive (all the following stages were 
carried out in several coloniesj the 
old cpieen was re^u)^'ed Irom the 
brood chambtT at the commence- 
ment of this honey flow' and eight 
days later all queen-cells w ere destroy- 
ed except twT), one on each side of 
the wire-cloth division then inserted. 
A special portico fixed in front of the 
hives separated the entrance of each 
half of the hive from that of the other 
by about nine inches, to prevent the 
queens that emerged from the cells 
from meeting after returning from 
their mating flights. No swarming 
took place. 

The tw^o prolific young queens 
thus obtained caused {he production 
of more brood in August than in an 
ordinary colony containing only one 
queen, so that more young bees were 
raised for wintering. There was also 
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less honey stored in the brood cham- 
ber, and as soon as the supers were 
removed at the end of the honey 
flow in September, the bees were 
supplied with a wholesome feed for 
winter consisting of a mixture of 
sugar syrup and clover honey which 
they stored in the combs previously 
occupied by the brood. A colony on 
this mixture had wintered well the 


during the June honey dearth, and 
also for insulating the hives in spring 
and autumn. 

By this system the number of 
colonies is doubled every year. 
Modifications of the system to give 
a greater increase and no increase at 
all were worked out. 

The annual requeening in this 
system ensures against the loss that 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE DOUBLE QUEEN SYSTEM IN BEEKEEPINCJ 


previous year. The colonies were 
placed in the cellar for winter. 

Provision was made for supplying 
a selected queen and brood at the 
time when the while honey was 
removed in early August to any hive 
that had kxst its quee*n. Provision 
was also made for feeding the bees 
slowly to maintain rapid breeding 


occurs in many apiaries due to old 
and worn-out queens; it is also the 
correct treatment for Eurojx?an foul- 
brood, the most destructive disease 
of bees in the Ottawa Valley. In 
the experiments, queen-cells contain- 
ing Italians of selected parentage 
were substituted for those raised in 
the colony, except in a few cases. 
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THE ROSE MIDGE IN ONTARIO 

BY WM. A. ROSS, DOMINION ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, VINELAND STATION, ONT. 


T he purpose of this article is to 
direct the attention of florists 
to a serious insect enemy of 
roses, viz.: the Rose Midge, which 
has but recently liecome established 
in Ontario. The midge, introduced 
undoubtedly from the United States, 
where it has been recognized as a 
rose i>est since 1886, w'as first dis- 
covered in 1914 in Mr. S. P'. Wood’s 
large rose garden near London. Two 



ROSE BCD IN CENTER DESTROYED BY 
THE ROSE MIDGE 


years later it aptieared in a Toronto 
greenhouse- and this year it was 
found injuring greenhouse roses at 
Port Dover. 

The experience of florists in the 
United Stales indicates that this 
insect, when present, is undoubtedly 
the most destructive pest with which 


the rose grower has to contend. In 
two Chicago greenhouses referred to 
in the 27th Report of the State 
Entomologist of Illinois, the annual 
loss due to the depredations of the 
midge was $10,000. 

NATURE OF INJURY 

When ver>- abundant, the larvae of 
the midge — ^whitish maggots — may be 
found feeding on any succulent part 
of the rose bush, as for instance, at 
the base of the flower buds, within 
the buds, on the upper side of tender 
leaves, and on leaf petioles. How- 
ever, the favorite and usual point of 
attack is on the young shoot in the 
axil of a leaf petiole. Infested shoots 
grow crooked and, as a general rule, 
wither and die. Affected flower buds 
when not killed outright may be so 
disfigured as to be unsaleable. 

P'ortunately for the florist, the 
midge remains quiescent in the soil 
during the winter, when the most 
profitable crops are grown. Never- 
theless, as a Toronto rose grower 
suggests, the winter crops must suffer 
as a result of the check the infested 
plants receive in the summer and fall. 

VARIETIES ATTACKED 

In Mr. Wood’s garden at London 
ail Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpet- 
uals are subject to attack, Mrs. John 
Laing apparently being the most 
susceptible. H. P.’s wdth strong 
terminal shoots like those of Kil- 
larney are practically immune. All 
the Polyantha, Bourbons, Hybrid 
China, Noisette, and Wichuraiana 
roses appear to be immune. In the 
Toronto and Port Dover greenhouses 
Ophelia and Milady roses are by far 
the most susceptible varieties; Rus- 
sell, Stanley, Richmond, Shawyer, 
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Hoosier, Beauty, Columbia, Sun- 
burst, are attacked to some extent, 
and here again Killarney appears to 
be partly immune. 

LIFE HISTORY 

The adult insect is a fragile, two- 
winged fly, less than one-sixteenth 
of an inch in length. The female 
deposits her eggs between the folded 
leaves of the leaf buds, and to some 
extent in the axils of tender leaves 
and between the sepals and petals of 
the blossom buds. Under greenhouse 
conditions the eggs hatch in about 
two days. The maggots, as previous- 
ly stated, feed on the tender tissues 
of shoots and buds and become 
mature in from five to seven days. 
They then dro() to the soil, change to 
the pupal stage, and emerge as adult 
flies in about six days. 

The midge is most abundant and 
destructive during vsummer. With 
the coming of autumn it declines in 
numbers, and by November wholly 
disappears from the rose plants. It 
remains dormant in the .soil through- 
out the cold winter months and does 
not reappear again until early March. 

CONTROJ. 

Nicotine Fumigation and Tobacco 
Dust Treatment - Mr. E. R. Sasscer, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, informs me that in an 
experiment conducted by his depart- 
ment in co-operation with the Mary- 
land Experimental Station, the Rose 
Midge was wholly eradicated in a 
Baltimore greenhouse by the follow- 
ing method: '‘Tobacco dust was 
sprinkled over the beds from |-inch 
to |-inch thick to prevent the falling 
larva? from entering the soil, and 
this was followed by nightly fumiga- 
tioUvS with tobacco paper. These 
fumigations were conducted as long as 
adults were seen. As an additional 
precaution, all the walks were sprayed 
with a 5 per cent kerosene emulsion to 


kill any larvae which might have 
fallen from the plants to the walks.” 

Tobacco Fumigation and Destruction 
of Infested Buds . — ^The experience of 
a Toronto grower indicates that the 
midge may be held in check by the 
following measures: As soon as the 
midge is observed in the spring 
fumigate every night with nicotine 
for three or four weeks. Repeat this 
treatment any time the midge 
threatens to be troublesome. Pinch 
off and destroy infected shoots and 
buds as soon as they are noticed. 

Drying off . — Although this method 
has not been tested, it seems certain 
that the Rose Midge could be exter- 
minated in a greenhouse by drying 
off all the rose plants at the same 
time tluring the summer. As there 
would be no tender shoots on the 
plants for at least four wveks, the 
midge would die of starvation. 

PREVENTION 

In order to prevent the further 
spread of this insect, and this at 
present is our chief object, florists 
should be guided by the followTrig 
recommendations : 

(1) Whenever possible, growers 
should propagate their ow n roses. 

(2) New^ stock should be obtained 
from non-infested greenhouses. 

(3) Rose plants and scions pur- 
chased through commission houses or 
from places not knowTi to be free of 
midge, should be imported before the 
end of February. This recommend- 
ation is made becau.se siu'h stock, 
provided it has been planted in No- 
vember or December, wdll not have 
been exposed to infection. 

(4) Greenhouse - growm r o s e s, 
brought in later than February, 
should be carefully examined for 
Rose Midge injury, and any infested 
plants should be destroyed. In addi- 
tion to this, the soil should be washed 
off the roots of the plants and should 
then be thrown into the furnace or 
scalded with hot water or steam. 
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NOTES ON THE TUSSOCK MOTH HEMEROCAMPA VETUSTA 
GULOSA HY. EDW., IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY W. B. ANDERSON, DOMINION ENTOMOLOOICAL LABORATORY, VICTORIA, B.C. 


I N early August of last year, (1917) 
when at Hedley, in the Simil- 
kameen Valley, B.C., my atten- 
tion was called by a resident of the 
place, to a caterpillar which was 
devastating a grove of young Douglas 
Firs (Pseudotsuga mucronata) which 
he had planted several years before 
near his home. 

Upon examination, I found the 
caterpillars to be the larvae of some 
species of Tussock moth, but not 
finding any of the mature insects 
upon the occasion of my visit, I was 
unable to determine what it really 
was. One special feature dwelt on 
by my informant was that upon 
contact of the caterpillar with the 
human skin, a violent and painful 
rash was set up, and as at a later date 
the pests became ejuite numerous, 
crawling over piles of firewood, rails 
of fences, etc., avoidance of contact 
became difficult and the inmates of 
the house were in a constant state 
of irritation. 

On August 6th, 1918, when at 
Chase, B.C., on the Thompson River, 
people were complaining of the 
ravages of some insect which was 
attacking the Douglas Firs about 
the town. Upon investigation, I 
found the insect to be identical with 
the Hedley pest of the previous year. 
It was said to have appeared in the 
vicinity of Chase about 1916 and at 
the time these observations were 
made had spread over and destroyed 
a tract of about half a mile by about 
a quarter of a mile in area. Upon 
this occasion I w'as fortunate in 


securing larvae, male and wingless 
female moths and cocoons, in which 
many of the pupae were parasitised. 
These parasites will probably emerge 
early next summer. 

While Douglas Fir appears to be 
the main food plant, the Yellow 
Pine, Pinus ponderosa, is also attacked 
but much more sparingly, although 
the limbs of some of these trees were 
literally covered with the cocoons. 

The attack seems invariably to 
begin operations at the top of the 
tree and to work downward. In 
most cases the entire tree was defo- 
liated, though in some cases injury 
ceases at a certain point in the 
umbrage, suggesting that the colony 
had arrived at full grow^th, and 
pupated at about that point. In all 
such cases the defoliated portions had 
evidently been killed outright, there 
being no signs of later growth on 
these parts, as in the case of the 
Spruce Budworm, {Harmaloga fumi- 
ferana) hence at intervals one could 
find a tree with the top apparently 
dead and the lower untouched por- 
tions still green and flourishing. In 
those cases where the tree 'was alto- 
gether defoliated, it was found to be 
quite dead. 

Being of so destructive a nature, 
the infestation might well be viewed 
with alarm, except for the fact that 
the females arc wingless, and thus 
unable to travel any distance. Even 
as it is, many trees in the village of 
Chase, the pride of property owners, 
have had to be cut down owing to 
serious injury by the insect. 



THE HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 

RESEARCH WORK ON POULTRY DISEASES 

BY A. B. WICKWARE, ASSISTANT PATHCXLOGIST, BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, OTTAWA 


F or a number of years investi- 
gations have been conducted 
in Canada, to determine the 
nature and prevalence of diseases of 
poultry. 

The need for further research is 
emphasized by the fact that the 
exigencies of war-time have given 
a stimulus to the poultry industr>% 
and it is natural to assume that this 
additional interest has led to an 
increase, rather than a decrease, of 
poultry disorders. 

Wlien the work was first started 
by this department, very little was 
known about the diseases of fowls 
in this country. In order to cover 
the ground thoroughly, poultrymen 
were requested by press notices, 
correspondence and personal appeals 
to co-operate as fully as possible by 
sending in sick and dead birds for 
study and diagnosis. In pursuance 
of this policy, the department guar- 
anteed express charges, and in the 
last five or six years, the examination 
of specimens has become a task of 
considerable magnitude. 

It therefore seems timely, when 
economy is the watchword, to make 
a few" suggestions as to what work 
we desire to undertake, and to point 
out the various causes which result 
in individual deaths in flocks, and 
which can be easily recognized by the 
poultryman at home. In this con- 
nection, it may be pointed out that 
live and dead fowls are frequently 
forwarded to us via express from 
remote districts in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the 
expense of transporting these birds 
is wholly unjustifiable where the 
losses are limited to one or two fowls. 

From a study of our records, indi- 
vidual losses may be attributed to 
the following conditions, none of 


wdiich can be transmitted to other 
members of the flock: 

A ffecHons of the Heart , — These are 
usually manifested by a quantity of 
fluid within the covering membrane, 
and in some instances by an accumu- 
lation of yolk-like material, the result 
of inflammation. 

Rupture of the Liver , — This occurs 
in fowls which are excessively fat, and 
is recognized by sudden death, and the 
filling of the bowel cavity wdth blood. 

Apoplexy, or rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the brain. This disease 
can be determined only by the 
absence of other lesions, and the 
suddenness of death. 

Peritonitis, or inflammation of the 
bowels and covering membranes. 
Peritonitis is caused by the partial 
development of eggs in the bowel 
cavity; closure of the egg-duct by 
large eggs; or accumulated yolk 
material, etc. Frequently the 
diseased ovary is responsible for this 
latter condition. 

The above diseases are those 
usually responsible for individual 
deaths, and may easily be detected 
by examining the birds. 

The infectious diseases which 
spread rapidly through flocks concern 
us chiefly. Such diseases as Fowl- 
cholera, Tuberculosis, Blackhead in 
turkeys, Roup and Coccidiosis may 
be classified as infectious, and it is 
essential that they be recognized 
early, so that their spread may be 
checked. 

Worms are also very troublesome, 
and we have already published direc- 
tions for getting rid of these parasites. 
These bulletins may be obtained 
upon application to the Publications 
Branch of the Department. 

If poultry owners desire to have 
parasites identified, the parasites — 
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preserved in alcohol and securely 
packed — may be sent by mail to the 
Laboratory 

With reference to Tuberculosis 
and Blackhead, our bulletins fully 
describe these two diseases, and any 
poultry man should be able to 
diagnose them after reading our 
literature and seeing the illustrations. 

To prevent misunderstanding of 
the aims of the department, we wish 
to restate that we are desirous of 
investigating affections which are 
responsible for large losses. 


In cases of suspected poisoning, a 
public analyst should be consulted, 
as we do not undertake work of this 
nature. 

As previously stated, where only 
one or two deaths occur, the express 
charges usually total more than the 
market value of the birds. 

We trust, therefore, that poultry- 
men will assist us in our economic 
policy and send fowls only when 
several deaths have occurred simul- 
taneously and the cause cannot be 
determined at home. 


THE DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 

PRE-COOLING AND FRUIT STORAGE INVESTIGATIONS. 

BY C. M. BONHAM, SCPERINTENDENT, GRIMSBY PRE-COOLING AND EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT 

STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


T HK work at Grimsby Pre-cool- 
ing and Experimental Fruit 
Storage Warehouse has been 
carried on during 1918 along pretty 
much the same lines as 1917, very 
little outside of commercial work 
being undertaken. Notwithstanding 
the scarcity of some fruits and the 
unusually high prices and strong 
demand in local markets for most 
lines throughout the season, the plant 
was very extensively patronized, the 
volume of fruit handled being slightly 
over that of the two previous .seavsons. 

Raspberries were the first fruits 
received for storage and a consider- 
able quantity was handled this year 
for the canning factories and other 
purposes. No difficulty has been 
ex]:)eri('nced in holding raspberries 
for a week to twelve days for pre- 
serving purposes, provided the fruit 
is fresh and firm when delivered. 
Besides the storage for local factories 
one pre-cooled carload was shipped 
to Sarnia* Ont. 

As usual sour cherries w^ere the 
first fruits offered for pre-cooling 
for western carload shipment. The 
movement of Richmonds and Mont- 
morencies to the western provinces 
was not heavy, being due to the 
unusually light ^rop together with 


very high prices and a strong demand 
from Ontario and Quebec markets. 
Altogether five pre-cooled cars of 
cherri(‘S were shipped. Three of 
these w’ent to Winnipeg, one to 
Brandon and the fifth to Oshawa, 
with satisfactory results in each 
case. The usual quantity of cherries 
WTis stored for the canning factories, 
etc., but on the whole the volume 
handled wtis not large, being about 
the same as that of 1917. 

In neither of these years has there 
been sufficient crop to make it neccss- 
ar}" to find an outlet in the w^estern 
market. Shippers have endeavoured 
however to furnish their western 
trade with a few^ cars in each of 
the past tw’o seasons, since these 
connections will prove of great value 
to the growers in a year when 
cherries are more plentiful. 

The season this year w^as slightly 
earlier than in 1917. The shipment 
of plums, pears, tomatoes and other 
of the fall fruits commenced on 
August 21st. During the period 
between this date and October 1 9th 
thirty-se\^en cars were pre-cooled, 
all but seven of them being handled 
during the month of September. 
Twenty-five cars went to the Prairie 
Provinces, five to Quebec and the 
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Maritime Provinces and seven to 
Ontario, Of the cars shipped to 
the Prairie Provinces a large percent- 
age went to Winnipeg, but shipments 
were made to Edmonton, Prince 
Albert, Regina, Moosejaw and other 
points. 

In order to keep advised as to 
the condition in which cars were 
arriving the writer arranged with 
Mr. F. H. Steele, Chief Fruit Inspec- 
tor for the Prairie Provinces, for 
an inspection and either a written 
or a telegraphed report as might 
be requested. These reports gave 
us helpful information throughout 
the season. 

As a rule cars for the West are 
made up very largely of the following: 
Damson, Reinclaude, Fancy Blue 
(several varieties), and Burbank 
plums, tomatoes, Bartlett pears and 
, Elberta peaches. It must be under- 
stood however that practically all 
varieties of plums, pears and peaches 
respond favourably to pre-cooling, 
and many varieties besides those 
mentioned are used for shipment to 
the western provinces although the 
heavier production and suitability 
of those noted above places them 
in a place of prominence in this 
regard. 

With the exception of one or 
two cases in which the shrinkage 
was only on a few tomatoes and 
Lombard plums, inspection reports 
indicate that the fruit was received 
on the western markets in first class 
condition and gave good satisfaction 
to the trade. 

Next in importance to the extension 
of markets through pre-cooled carlot 
shipments is the use made of the 
plant for storage purposes. Approxi- 
mately thirty cars were handled in 
that way this year. Pears were 
stored extensively with a view to 
extending the marketing season and 
a considerable quantity of peaches 
was also stored with this end in 
view. Plums however comprised the 
greater percentage of this class of 


storage during the past season. The 
shortage of sugar for canning purposes 
gave rise to a very serious condition 
as it made it very difficult for growers 
and dealers to make sales which 
would take care of the fruit as it 
was picked. However, the serious- 
ness of the situation was materially 
relieved through the storage of a 
considerable number of cars, and as 
far as the capacity would permit 
the Grimsby plant helped the pro- 
ducers over a very awkward period 
and enabled them to hold their 
plums until they could be disposed 
of. This applied particularly to Rein- 
claudes of which there was a heavy 
crop in the (irimsby district this 
year. For some time during the 
picking season, and after, wt carried 
a balance of from five to six cars 
of this variety in stock, vshipments 
being made as rapidly as markets 
could be found and fresh stock 
being taken in as space became 
available. 

Following is a statement of fruit 
handled for the season: 

STATKMKNT OF FRUIT HANDLED TO NOVEMWER 
1 FOR SEASON OF 1918. 


Fruit. Pounds^ 


Cherries 

140,000 

Raspberries, ... 

41,700 

Red Currants 

2,600 

Black Currants 

8,000 

Gooseberries 

2,500 

Plums 

467,300 

Tomatoes . . 

262,500 

Pears 

213,340 

Peaches 

88,700 

Apples (in baskets) . . 

42,000 

Canteloupe . . . . 

3,200 

Grapes 

^ 50,000 

Miscellaneous fruits and vege- 
tables 

15,700 

Total 

1,337,540 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-COOLED 

CARLOAD 

SHIPMENTS. 

Prairie Provinces 

cars, 

29 

Quebec and Maritime Provinces. . 

5 

Ontario 

8 


Total 


42 
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CANADIAN APPLES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BY C. W. BAXTER. FRUIT COMMISSIONER 


I N the December issue of the Gaz- 
ette the conditions immediately 
following the lifting of the apple 
embargo were outlined Since that 
article was prepared approximately 
100,000 barrels of apples have been 
exported and considerable quanti- 
ties are still going forward. 

When it was announced on Nov- 
ember 25th that the ocean freight 
rate had been fixed at $5 r)er barrel 
and $2 per box, there was a strong 
protest made by box shippers. It 
was pointed out to the British 
authorities that, with an ocean rate 
of $2, the laid down cost in England 
was only very slightly less than the 
fixed maximum price and, in the 
case ot shipments from British Col- 
umbia, was actually more than the 
fixed price. The British Ministry 
of Food stated that they were con 

Nova Scotia , . • 

Ontario 

British Columbia . . 


cerncd only with the importation 
o. apples as a cheap food; boxed 
apples were considered a luxury, 
and the question of raising the 
maximum prices on boxed apples, 
in preference to barreled stock, could 
not be considered. 

The attention of the authorities 
was then drawn to the fact that a 
rate of $2 on boxes, as compared 
with $5 on barrels was a discrimina- 
tion in favour of boxes, inasmuch 
as the actual weight of barrels was 
three and one-half times that of 
boxes. I'his resulted in the lowering 
of the ocean rate on l>oxed apples 
to $1.25, a reduction ol 75 cents 
per package. 

Up to the end of December, the 
(pianlity of apples exported or then 
loading at point of export was approx- 
imately as follows: — 

75,000 barrels. 

20,000 ‘‘ 

... .... 7,000 boxes. 


The primary distributors’ maxi- 
mum prices, as fixed in (ireat Britain, 
are: 58s. 4d. per barrel on Nova 
Scotian apples, 67s. 8d. on Ontario 
apples, and 19s. 9d. per box. Reports 
so far received, on all vsales up to 
January 7th, show that Canadian 
apples have realized these maximum 


prices, regardless of varieties and 
grades. The only exceptions have 
been in the case of shipments which 
were frosted or otherwise damaged. 

The following table gives the sell- 
ing price of recent shipments allotted 
in rationed quantities or sold at auc- 
tion : — 


Place of Sale. 

Date. 

No. of Packages. 

Price. 1 

Ex. S.S. 

Livemool 

Dec. 28, 

575 boxes. (B.C.). .. 

Maximum 

Cufic. 

« 

20, 

1,914 bbls. (Ont. & N.S.) 

u 

Scandinavian. 

u 

“ 20, 

16,000 bbls. (N.S.).. .. 

i 

iC 

Rijsbergen. 

u 

30. 

1 

Few Max. 
Balance: 
Vs 46/65 
2’s 50/66 
3’s 50/61 

Scotian, (Some 
frosted). 

tt 

Glasgow 

Jan. 7, 
Dec. 28, 

7,000 bbb. (Ont. & N.S.) 

649 bbls. (Ont.) 

600 boxes (B.C.) 

Maximum 

u 

Minnedosa & McUta. 
Saturnia, 

(Some frosted). 

u 

Jan. 7, 

5,265 bbls. (N.S.) 

u 

Titan. 

London 

— 

6,400 bbls. (N.S.) 

u 

Sardinian & Pretorian. 

1 
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THE SEED BRANCH 

TESTING WESTERN CANADA SEED GRAIN 

BY JOHN R. DYMOND, B. A., ACTING CHIEF SEED ANALYST 


T he extent of the Western grain 
crop is of interest to all Can- 
ada and therefore the quality 
of the seed used in its production is 
of national concern, but seed testing 
is especially important to the Western 
grain grower as an individual, because 
the vitality of his grain is more often 
impaired by frost than is that in 
other parts of Canada. 

Seed of strong vitality must be 
used in order to get an even stand of 
strong, vigorous plants that will 
keep weeds in check, withstand 
adverse weather conditions and ma- 
ture before frost comes. 

The Federal Depiartment of Agri- 
culture now" has tw'o seed laboratories 
in Western Canada; one at Calgary 
established in 1907, and one in Winni- 
peg opened in October, 1918. 

From September 1st to December 
31st, 1918, 2,677 samples w"ere tested 
at Calgary and 2,25vS at Winnipeg as 
compared with 1,694 for the same 
period at ("algary last year. 

Of the 4,932 samples tested in the 
twT) laboratories 3,328 w^ere oats 
174 wheat, 270 barley and 1,160 
vegetable, grass and miscellaneous 
seeds. 

VITALITY OF OATS 

The average germination of the 
oats tested is between 80 per cent 
and 85 per cent. About 20 per Cent, 
of the samples received may be said 
to be of good, strong vitality, »w'hile 
an additional fifty per cent will make 
fairly good seed if well cleaned. 
About thirty per cent arc from 
grain Ux) km in vitality to be depend- 
ed on to produce successful crops. 

CLEANINfi IMPORTANT THIS YEAR 

On account of the unusually high 
proportion of light oats in last 
season's crop, it is especially import- 
ant in cleaning to use a sufficiently 
strong wind blast to remove all the 


light kernels. These light oats may 
germinate but their vitality is low. 
They are slow- to come up and pro- 
duce weak unproductive plants. 

A very large proportion of the oat 
.samples as received contains con- 
siderable numbers of wild oats and 
other noxious W'eed seeds. Many 
of the smaller weed seeds can be 
removed by careful cleaning, but 
little can be done in the way of 
reducing the wn’ld oat content l>y 
the ordinary fanning mill. 

IIARLKV 

Barley is \ery susceptible to in- 
jury by frost and other unfavourable 
climatic conditions. About 40 per 
cent of the sample's we ha^X' tested 
show good strimg vitality while prob- 
ably 40 !)er cent more may be depended 
on to product' satisfactory crops. 
The average germination is between 
85 per cent and 90 per amt 

WHEAT 

Most .samples of w'^heal show' good 
vitality, the average germination 
being between 90 per cent and 95 per 
cent. Occasional samples show^ frost 
or other injury .sufficient to lower 
their vitalit>' below' the point where 
they should be depended on for seed. 

NEVER SAFE TO SOW UNTESTED (iRAlN 

The vitality of grain may be in- 
jured by such a variety of climatic 
and storage conditions that one 
should never use it as seed without 
first testing its vitality. The trouble 
and expense involved is .so trifling in 
comparison with the value of the 
crop that it should be unnecessary 
to urge its importance. Even the 
value of the grain put into the ground 
as seed is sufficient to warrant every 
precaution necessary to determine 
its suitability. 
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Provincial Departments of Agriculture 

POLICIES TO DEVELOP THE LIVE STOCK 

INDUSTRY 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

HV. W. J. RlilD, T3.S.A., DIRECTOR OF ACiRlCULTURAL INSTRCCTION 


T he basis for a livestock trade 
is well founded throughout 
Priiu'c Edward Island. Dur- 
ing the past four years the patriotic 
appeal, when bat ked by the economic 
neressit}^ for a general enlarging of 
the herds and flocks, has been giv'en 



MR. W. J. REID, n.S.A. 

a sympathetic hearing. Even pre- 
\'ious to 1914 there was a delayed 
but logical movement toward more 
and better farm stock, due to the 
gradually inipro\'ed methods of mar- 
ket classification and rise in prices. 
This properly inclined but suspended 
progress w^as the factor that made the 
launching forth at full capacity a 
problem worthy of serious effort. 
The trade, incident to the war, has 
acted as a stimulant in promoting 
the industry faster than its normal 
54033—21 1-15 


development could possibly provide 
and have an assured future, while 
to-day its present and future state 
rests with the degree of permanence 
that can be established in the Europ- 
ean markets for Canadian products. 

With the rapidly increasing de- 
mands of the markets for four years 
at prices without precedent, the live 
.stock breeders of Prince Edward Is- 
land have had an experience that 
enforced its conclusions as nothing 
else could. It lias indicated the 
value of live stock over the grain 
farming that a jiart of the province 
had been following too consistently. 
It has indicated that the live stock 
capacity of the province has been 
seriously underrated, and as yet has 
only a part of the numbers it .should 
have, especially in view of the vast 
need that has dexelopeil in Europe. 
It has also indicated that imtmne- 
ment in cpiality pays its own divi- 
dends, and that the Province as a 
part of Canada must assume its 
share of the obligation and oppor- 
tunity in supplying the depleted 
markets of Europe. 

Our most critical time was w’^heii 
the rapid advance of markets prompt- 
ed the inclination of many breeders 
to sell the most of their stock on 
what was to them a market of short 
duration. As a solution, a series of 
Agricultural Short Courses w^as plan- 
ned for the wunter of 1915. These 
were held at the principal centres 
throughout the Province, and were of 
one week’s duration in each. At 
each centre information, in the form 
of bulletins, lectures and demon- 
strations, was given with the object 
of establishing a proper interpretation 
of the markets and strengthening 
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the industry generally. Types and 
breeds, with the care and manage- 
ment of each class of stock, were 
discussed. This, with the other 
phases of a general Agricultural 
programme, maintained an interest 
and established a confidence that 
has been productive. 

Many of the community organiza- 
tions that are responsible for the 
first welding together of individual 
interests trace directly to the local 
short courwse in Agriculture, which 
is now a permanent part of the 
year’s work. Foremost among these 
arc Community Breeding Clubs. As 
these ana generally conceived of they 
each consist of a number of individ- 
uals interested in the same breed or 
type of animals banded together, 
usually operating under a constitu- 
tion and set of by-laws with elective 
officers and stated places and dates 
of meeting. Their co-operative effort 
is for the advancement of that breed 
or type in their own community. 
This community interest in efficient 
farm animals carries with it the 
development of agricultural practices 
and community prosperity, and the 
particular advancement of those in- 
dividuals directly interested. 

In a brief statement the objects of 
each club might be stated as follows: 
(a) To procure and use pedigreed sires of 
merit for the purpose of improving 
our herds through systematic breeding. 
{b) To encourage the purchase and use of 
edigreed females for the up- 
uilcling of the community herds. 

(c) I'o establish a community sales board 

as a means of disposing of the sur- 
plus stock owned by the memlxrs 
through private sales, auction s«iles, 
and other means. 

(d) To establish the testing of all herds for 

tuberculosis, (in the case of cattle), 
(c) To establish the keeping of individual 
records, (in the case of dairy cattle). 
(/) To establish among the breeders of the 
community, and all interested per- 
sons in general, a recognition of the 
value of community breeding and of 
the stock owned by the club 
members. 

The club shall seek to obtain these 
objects by: — 

(a) Striving for and preserving the co- 
opti^tive spirit for mutual pro- 
tection and benefit. 


{b) Acting in conjunction with other 
similar societies throughout Prince 
Edward Island. 

(c) Establishing a standard for all live 
stock disposed of, thereby securing 
a reputation for the club and for 
Prince Edward Island. 

From each district where such an 
organization has been established, 
there has been a steady demand for 
foundation stock to start or enlarge 
the herds of associated members. 
Fpm a small beginning in 1916 the 
distribution has grown, until, during 
1918, it included four carloads of 
registered sheep, one carload of Hol- 
stein females, and one carload of 
breeding sows, with several smaller 
consignments of Ayrshires and Short- 
horns. It should be mentioned that 
this includes only the shipments from 
other provinces and that a constant 
trade within the province has grown 
until such was a necessity. 

In all cases the Department of 
Agriculture, when solicited, has acted 
as the buying and distributing agent. 
The animals were purchased in as 
large lots as possible, so that the 
costs of transportation and care could 
be reduced to a minimum. The dis- 
tribution is at cost and the scheme 
in total has proven fully satisfactory. 

As an associate of the Community 
Breeding Clubs, a beginning was made 
in the spring of 1918 to establish Pig 
and Poultry Clubs among the junior 
members of rural communities. This 
organization is conducted through 
the Rural Science Department of 
the Prince of Wa^es C'ollege, working 
in conjunction wdth the Departments 
of Agriculture and Education. The 
objects and governing rules are simple. 
The members are encouraged in the 
work with the hope of strengthening 
their liking for live stock in general, 
and their own selecting in particular. 
Each body of members is bound to 
the breed selected by the majority, 
and rules governing the ownership, 
care and management, are enforced 
by a directorate of their own selecting. 
The product of their work formed an 
interesting part of the local school 
fairs held in September. 
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For a number of years the Far- 
mers* Institutes of the Province have 
been a vital force in keeping the live 
stock interests of many communities 
on a progressive basis. The co-opera- 
tive ownership of registered sires is 
conducted either by the members 
making the joint purchase and hiring 
a caretaker, or, one member owning 
the animal and being subsidized by 
the others. A special government 
grant has been provided for those 
who desire to make such purchases 
co-operatively. This has been res- 
ponsible for the use of desirable sires, 
especially in districts where the size 
of the herds does not justify individual 
ownership. A second and most com- 
mendable work of the Institutes is 
the co-operative selling of lambs 
during the marketing season. The 
number of lambs owned by members 
are entered for sale and tenders are 
called for by advertising. On a 
given (late the tenders are opened 
and the lambs sold to the highest 
bidder. Due to the low rate of 


expense connected with the buying, 
this method ot selling nets the pro- 
ducer from I to 1 cent per pound over 
the usual rating for individual lots. 
It has also produced an increased 
interest in the number and quality 
of lambs offered. One report is on 
record that shows an average general 
increase in weight of 20 pounds per 
lamb as the result of improved 
breeding and care for a short term 
of years. A proposal has been made 
that a general sale l>e conducted for 
the Institutes in total, and such will 
undoubtedly be carried out. 

The following figures represent the 
provincial live stock statistics com- 
piled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from authentic sources for 1918: 

Horses, 32,547; milch cows, 41,429; 
other cattle, 69,082; sheep, 73,046; 
swine, 40,814. 

It is hoped that through the co- 
operating interest of all concerned 
the live stock industry of P.E. Island 
will continue to make progress. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY PROF. M. CUMMING. SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE. 


T he best efforts which the 
Deparment of Agriculture of 
the Province of No^^a Scotia 
have put forth to develop the live 
stcjck of the province have been in 
regard to improving the quality 
and increasing the number of dairy 
cattle. This has been largely done 
through the policy of encouraging 
co-operative creameries and assisting 
them in marketing their product and 
by encouraging cowtesting and carry- 
ing on a general propaganda in 
connection with these creameries. 
The results have been eminently 
satisfactory. An increase in the past 
decade of over 1,000 per cent in the 
pnxluctof the creameries is reflected 
by a corresponding development in 
dairy cattle. 

We have not done very much to 
help out beef raising, except in so 
far as our general agricultural Society 
policy, which I will refer to at the 
end of this communication, is con- 
cerned. The facts are that at the 


present time the beef industry in 
the province is in a serious position. 
There are large numbers of semi- 
finished beef cattle which have here- 
tofore either been bought by the 
feeders or by butchers but for which 
there is at the present time no 
satisfactory market. 

There is no large abattoir anywhere 
in the Maritime Provinces to take 
care of the prime stock, as well as of 
stocl of the kind described. If it 
were feasible, we would like, with 
the co-operation of the federal 
Department of Agriculture, to work 
out some plan by which a stock yard 
and abattoir facilities could be avail- 
able to the fanners of the three 
Maritime Provinces. 

Since, owing to scarcity of feed, 
our live stock feeders are not buying 
this unfinished stock for feeding 
purposes, and since there is no subs- 
tantial market for these short of 
Montreal, in reaching which market 
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a large toll has to be deducted for 
freight and other incidentals, we 
are compelled frankly to acknowledge 
that our market facilities are not 
what they ought to be. However, 
we cannot give substantial support to 
the development of this business. 

In respect to sheep, the Provincial 
Department in co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture have imported and distributed 
this last year u{)wards of 300 pure 
bred rams and have also facilitated 
the distribution of ewes that would 
otherwise have gone to the butcher, 
with the result that a substantial 
increase in the number of sheep in 
the province and some improvement 
in quality will be effected. Fortuna- 
tely the market for wool and mutton 
is very satisfactory. 

Hog raising suffers somewhat from 
the same difficulties referred to in 
the paragraph on beef raising, al- 
though not to (|uite the same extent 
for there are limited abattoir faci- 
lities for these and as a rule farmers 
have no difficulty in disjiosing of the 
pork they raise. 

Last fall, simply owing to the 
appearance of articles in the press 
and speeches delivered at meetings, 
the farmers made a very considerable 
increase in their hog holding. This 
end of th(‘ business, howex^er, could 
be further stimulated if abattoir 
problems were sohed. 

In so far as the general improve- 
ment of all classes of live stock is 
concerned. Nova Scotia has a ver>' 
good system of Agricultural Societies. 
When not less than 15 members start 
a society, each member subscribing 
from $1 to $5 or $10 each, the 
Government, under its Agricul- 
tural Society policy, supplements, 
this by granting an ecjual amount 


and the funds so accumulated are 
used by these societies for the purpose 
of purchasing pure bred sires of all 
classes. This policy has workt'd out 
splendidly in some sections of the 
province and is giving increasing 
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satisfaction in the new sections of the 
province. In the past ten years the 
number has increased from 160 to 
some 290. 

When a normal feed situation is 
restored, there is no doubt that these 
combined measures such as already 
exist in the province will be instru- 
mental in decidedly improving the 
quality and to some extent the (}uan- 
tity of live stock in the Province of 
Nova Scotia, but there is room for 
a lot more work, the main part of 
which is the marketing of live stock 
and liv’^e stock products. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY THOS. G. HETHERINGTON, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT, LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY DIVISION, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

A SUMMARY of the general appreciate the work of the Depart- 
conditions as they exist in ment in the Province. 

New Brunswick is necessary This province has never been 
before the outisde reader can fully seriously considered by the outside 
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world as a livestock country, and 
while it is very true that the prov- 
ince’s past performance along the 
line of livestock production has not 
been very creditable, yet this does 
not signify that the possibilities for 
stock production do not exist. Natural 
conditions are favourable for a wide 
expansion, but many conflicting fac- 
tors have prevented the fulfilment of 
this possible growth. These might 
be enumerated as follows: — 

(1) The lumber industry. The 
farmers farm in the summer and 
lumber in the winter 
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(2) Specicilixing in potatoes, with 
slight attention to livestock. This 
practice is general in several of the 
best agricultural counties of the 
province. 

(v^) Extremely poor facilities for 
marketing stock in any quantity. So 
far as the farmer is concerned, it is 
practically a retail trade. 

(4) Lack of appreciation of the 
value of the pure bred sire, i.e., the 
scrub bull, the scrub hog, the scrub 
ram, and the scrub stallion arc all 
very much in evidence. Farmers are 
only just beginning to appreciate the 


value of grading up the farm stock. 

(5) A considerable portion of the 
hay crop is exported. 

Suffering from these handicaps, it 
is not particularly strange that ad- 
vancement has been slow. The 
country drovers, w'hile providing 
practically the sole outlet for live- 
stock and livestock products, have 
been a serious hindrance to the pro- 
motion of the industry. For instance, 
their motto has been to get the stock 
as cheaply as possible, often doubling 
their money on a single turn-over. 
This policy, followed up year after 
year, has led to a general decline in 
the production of meat and mutton. 
This narrow-minded policy on the 
part of the drovers has almost 
entire!}' killed the sheep industry. 

The scrub sire plays a big part in 
the general scheme of things. The 
too general use of the scrub has 
prevented pro\'incial breeders from 
widening and expanding their busi- 
ness; as a result, the sale of pure- 
bred stock has been slow' and at 
prices scarce!)' above meat quota- 
tions. This has re-aclcd on the 
(juality of the stock bred. 

DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIEIS — 
SHEEP. 

It is generally conceded that New’ 
Brunswick is better able, due to 
natural conditions, to compete wdth 
other countries in sheep production 
than she is in the production of any 
other class of stock. Consequently 
this branch has been emphasized. 
For two years large importations of 
pure bred rams have been made by 
the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture ; likewise, a considerable num- 
ber of pure-bred ewes and grade 
ewe lambs. 

At the 1917-18 session of the 
legi.slature a credit scheme for the 
purchuvse of sheep w^as formulated. 
This provided the machinery so that 
farmers could purchase tw^enty sheep 
and one pure-bred ram by paying 
one-third cash and giving a note for 
one year at six per cent interest for 
the balance. This legislation has 
been a boon to the sheep industry, 
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and along with the departmental 
propagandfa, has given”' the industry 
an impetus that we think will tide 
it over the period of lower prices that 
are predict^. 

In 1917 about fifty pure-bred rams 
were imported for the farmers of the 
province. The 1918 importation was 
over three times as large and w'ill 
have a corresponding effect on the 
quality of lambs produced another 
year. The Federal Department of 
Agriculture has assisted very ma- 
terially, through its policy of paying 
freights on car lots from place to 
place, on stock intended for breeding 
purposes. Likewise, the Federal War 
Measures Act, for assisting in the 
purchase of rams, has enabled far- 
mers to secure real high-class sires 
at a reasonable price. Practically all 
of the rams imported this year from 
Prince Edward Island were exhibited 
and winners at the Charlottetown 
Fair. Forty-nine rams were imported 
from Ontario and were an unusually 
high-class lot. The importation of 
nineteen Cheviot ewes and rams 
from the State of Maine wdll provide 
a foundation stock of this popular 
and hardy breed for the province. 

Co-operative marketing of wool 
wras generally introduced in 1918, 
and has resulted in the w^ool growers 
receiving from ten to fifteen cents 
per pound more than otherwise w ould 
have been the case. This work will 
be more general next year. 

The Department’s plans for the 
future in relation to the encourage- 
ment of the sheep industry are- not 
fully outlined. This winter all of 
the stock, grade and pure-bred, 
distributed by the Department, will 
be gone over and treated for ticks 
and lice; likewise, all of the lambs 
will be docked. In the spring a 
series of dipping, docking, castrating 
and shearing demonstrations will be 
begun. The co-operative marketing 
of wool will be featured more than 
ever. In regard to the distribution 
of stock next year, no fixed policy has 
^ yet been decided upon. However, 
it is assumed that this year’s activ- 
ities will have created an interest 


which will cause a steady increase 
in the grade of sheep population, and 
it is believed that the demand for 
pure-bred rams will be such that 
little, if any, attention can be given 
to the distribution of grade stock. 
Finally, an attempt will be made to 
discourage the breeding of ewe lambs 
which is generally practised. 

In conclusion, the big drawback — 
poor facilities for marketing — still 
exists. The creation of a central 
abattoir for the maritime provinces 
has been discussed and will possibly 
materialize. Future development de- 
pends upon the establishment of a 
central, subsidized abattoir. 

BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE 

The area suitable for beef pro- 
duction, from a marketing point of 
view, is much greater than that for 
dairying. The creation of central 
co-operative creameries is acting as 
an incentive to the dairy business. 

In the spring of 1918 a Farmers’ 
Co-operative Creamery w^as estab- 
lished at Moncton, and has been a 
success from the start. Further 
effort along this line wall foster the 
industry and at the same time wull 
help tow^ards increased production 
per cow and towards the use of 
better sires. 

The beef trade is local in character, 
the major portion of the product is 
utilized by the lumber camps and 
saw mills. The quality is not what 
it should be, this having a corres- 
ponding effect on the price received. 
The production of beef is on the 
increase. Both the dairy and beef 
interests suffer, due to the fact that 
concentrates arc not grown on the 
farm, likewise it h^is been clearly 
demonstrated that corn silage is not 
a dependable crop. 

The Department’s activities to- 
wards the production of better beef 
and dairy cattle thus far has been 
limited to the bonusing of pure-bred 
bulls and the importation of herd 
sires for the breeders. The system 
of bonusing pure-bred bulls is con- 
ducted through the medium of the 
agricultural societies, of which there 
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are upwards of one hundred and 
seventy-five in the province. An 
initial bonus of 20 per cent of the 
purchase price is granted and suc- 
ceeding bonuses of 10 per cent of 
the purchase price for each year the 
bull is kept by the society. I feel 
that this system is faulty, not ob- 
taining the desired improvement, and 
contemplate the fixing of a minimum 
purchase price and very strict in- 
spection before purchase as well as 
rigid supervision after purchase. 
Until this can be done real progress 
must be slow. 

Breeders* consignment sales will 
be encouraged to the fullest extent. 
This year the first breeders* con- 
signment sale was held at Fredericton 
with fairly good results. 

SWINE 

Pork production in New Bruns- 
wick as a side-line is not very general. 
Little has been done in the past 
along the line of bacon production, 
due to the lack of a market that 
demanded this class of firoduct. 
Farmers depend on the lumber camps 
as an outlet. This trade demands 
an extremely fat type of hog. 

The Department has established 
Boys’ Breeders’ Clubs in all the 
counties of the proviiu e. 'Fhe boys 
are provided with a pure-bred sow’ 
each, and one member of the Club 
is provided wdth a boar. Improve- 
ment is expected from this work. 
This year about twenty clubs were 
►organized, and the first series of fall 
pig fairs was held. The interest 
shoW'ii in this movement, both by 
the boys and the parents, augurs 
well for the future of the swine 
breeding business. In all about two 
hundred pure-bred sow\s were dis- 
tributed this year. The financing of 
these clubs was looked after by 
well-to-do citizens of the province, 
interested in the development of 
livestock as well as in the future 
farmers of the country. 

Another reason why the swine 
industiy has not made the advance- 
ment it should have, is that the 
system of ^n feeding has been 


practised almost exclusively. This 
year the Department undertook to 
establish demonstration pig pastures 
in representative districts of the 
Province. About fifty of these de- 
monstration plots were established, 
featuring standard pasture mixtures, 
and in the majority of cases the 
farmers were wxdl pleased with the 
experiment. The seed was provided, 
likewise the necessaiy’^ fencing, and 
with the understanding that if con- 
tinued for a period of years the fence 
provided would become the property 
of the farmer. 

Future effort towards the en- 
couragement of the swine industry 
will mainly be through attention to 
the Pig Clubs, assistance along the 
line of demonstration pig pastures 
and the importation of pure-bred 
stock for the fanners. 

HORSES 

The horse industry^ has probably 
received less attention in the past 
than its importance w^arrants. Hun- 
dreds of carloads of draft horses arc 
imported annually for use in the 
lumber W’oods and in towns and 
cities. The quality of the imported 
stock has been inferior, eastern 
buyers bringing in from the west the 
low -priced slock. Better horses could 
be produced right at home, and a 
good market is at hand, providing 
the importation of cull stuff can be 
controlled. This, in a measure 
accounts for the backw’ardness of 
the industry in the Province. 

At the 1917' 18 session of the 
legislature a Stallion Inspection and 
Registration Act w^as put in force, 
practically giving the Department 
control of this phase of the wa^rk. 
Year by year tire scrub and inferior 
pure-breds will be eliminated. The 
yearly inspection gradually becomes 
more severe. This winter special 
attention will be given to the interests 
of the horse men. It is our purpose 
to organize a number of Stallion 
Clubs and to take advantage, in so 
far as possible, of the Federal De- 
partment*s assistance in this respect. 
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SUMMARY 

The stock industry in this Province 
is just at the point where real ad- 
vancement could be made — an ex- 
pansion on a wholcvsale scale cannot 
be brought about unless the facilities 
for marketing are available. The 
farmers are keenly interested, but 
must be assured of an outlet. De- 
partmental activities, no matter how 
vigorous, cannot overcome this, and 
at the same time much of the De- 


partmental work will bear little 
fruit unless this condition is remedied. 

Much is expected from the club 
movement in sheep, pigs, and stal- 
lions. The attitude of the farmers 
towards better stock was never better. 
A Provincial Livestock Association is 
in the process of organization ; progres- 
sive men are behind it, and this is 
bound to be a big factor towards the 
promotion of more and better lives- 
tock. 


QUEBEC 

BY OSCAR LESSARD, SECRETARY', QUEBEC COUNCIL OK AGRICULTURE 


I N view' of the scarcity and ever 
increasing prices of meat and 
dairy products, and on account 
of the lack of agricultural labour, the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture 
has endeavoured, by sustained efforts, 
to so direct the activities of agri- 
cultural associations as to encourage 
the farmers to breed better animals, 
and, by so doing, improve the quality 
and value of their live stock. The 
campaign launched in 1917 under the 
wise and practical direction of the 
Honourable Mr. Caron has already 
given gratifying results. Strong en- 
cleavour was made to develop on 
more scientific lines the breeding of 
horses, cattle, swine, sheep, and the 
great improvement that has been 
noted will greatly help in this pro- 
gressive movement. The new lines 
of action that may be added to the 
programme of future years after a 
more thorough study of the question, 
will not fail to contribute largely to 
the improvement of breeding. 

HORSES 

The breeding of horses has been 
taken up by a fairly large number of 
agricultural associations, established 
in all the counties of the province. 
Our province being essentially agri- 
cultural, it was realized that the 
introduction of good draught horses 
would be very useful. The Percheron, 
Ardennais and Canadian horses are 
known to be the most suitable for 
the needs of the farmers. Of course, 


other breeds are not entirely left out, 
as some are met with in various 
districts. Endeavour is made, above 
all things, to urge the adoption of 
this rule: stick to the same breed, and 
wwk constantly to its improvement. 
Past ex]K*rience has shown that too 
frequent changes of breeds have 
gradually brought about the degenera- 
tion of good horses. 

Our Department helps the agri- 
cultural associations by allowing them 
special grants, t)aying in part for the 
maintenance of the horses which 
they keep. The avssociations are also 
allowed to use their regular funds to 
purchase good breeders and care for 
them. Again, to encourage them to 
select the Ix^st specimens of the breed, 
the Department lends the necessary 
money, without any interest, and 
places its experts at the disposal of 
the associations to help them to 
.secure the animals which they desire; 
but before the latter are accepted, 
they must undergo a strict examina- 
tion, by a competent veterinarian and 
be declared to be first class, free from 
any defect, and in possession of 
individual qualities making them 
specially desirable for breeding. 
These horses are inspected from time 
to time by the Department’s experts 
wdio may at such visits, give useful 
advice regarding their care and main- 
tenance to the directors or the keeper. 

Furthermore, to help this move- 
ment for the breeding of better 
horses, the Department purchased 
lately at the Chicago exhibition 
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fourteen Percheron fillies and two 
stallions of the same breed. These 
animals which are of a high value 
are now at the school of Agriculture 
of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere and will 
shortly be offered for sale. Let us 
hope that progressive farmers will 
not fail to take advantage of this 
opportunity offered by the Depart- 
ment. 

cattle, swine and sheep 

The breeding of cattle, swine and 
sheep is an important item in the 
programme of farmers’ clubs, of w hich 
there are now" more than 750 in our 
province. 'Fhe activities of a club 
lieing limited to the parish or to the 
municipality in which it is organized, 
their e\'er increasing number show"s 
that the gn‘at majority of the farmers 
ar(‘ i)enefite(l by these organizations, 
the main object of which is the im- 
pnnement of live stock. 

The Department, knowing that 
this industry is a source of consider- 
able revenue to the farmers, encour- 
ages farmers’ clubs to purchase dairy 
s(o('k of Ayrshire, Canadian, Hol- 
st ('in, and Shorthorn breeds. How’- 
ever, no objection whatever is 
made to the raising of other breeds 
which, in some localities, may yield 
good jU'ofits. The Department also 
helps clubs to purchase live stock of 
superior (|uality and know'n to belong 
to a good dairy family. In addition, 
it is required that every animal l>e 
submitted to the tuberculin test and 
found free from tuberculosis. This 
is strictly insisted upon in order to 
control this serious disease which 
has caused so many Ios.ses in the herds 
to-date. 

Subsidies granted to the clubs wdll 
enable them to introduce better 
breeds of pigs and sheep in their 
locality. The Department recom- 
mends to .those farmers who are in 
the proximity of slaughtering houses, 
to keep pigs of bacon breeds, either 
Yorkshire or Tamworth, as these two 
are the best for this purpose in general 
and give the best satisfactiom Of 
course other breeds such as the Chest- 
er White, BerkStire and others may 


also be profitable in some parts of the 
province. 

Taking into consideration the vari- 
ous characteristics of soil and climate 
in the different parts of the province 
of Quebec, the Department proposes 
to encourage the breeding of a large 
number of suitable breeds of sheep 
among which are the following: 
I^eicester, Lincoln, Cotswold, Shrop- 
shire, Oxford Down, Hampshire, 
Cheviot, etc. 

The Department follow"s the .same 
system tow^ards farmers’ clubs, as 
regards the purchase of good breeding 
stock of the bovine, pon'ine and ovine 
species. Competent experts are plac- 
ed at their disposal, w"ho endeavour 
to select the breeds which are the 
most suitable in their locality. The 
same official also visits the animals 
kepi and give advice to keepers 
regarding the care to be given, etc. 

Each year, in the month of October, 
the Breeders’ Association holds tw-o 
auctions sales of registered animals, 
purchased with care by experts and 
s(*lected among the herds of the best 
breeders of Quebec and Ontario. 
Another auction sale is also made at 
many railway stations. In 1917 the 
latter sale was made at the larger 
stations between the cities of Levis 
and Rimouski, and in 1918 between 
the cities of Quebec and Chicoutimi. 
A few' hundreds ot animals of merit 
were thus introduced in various 
parts of the province. To ensure the 
success of such sales, the Department 
guarantees the Breeders’ avssociation 
against any deficit that might occur. 

Before concluding, it may be added 
that the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture appropriates yearly the 
sum of over $85,000 to help agricul- 
tural associations and farmers’ clubs 
to secure the best registered animals 
for breeding, and the results obtained 
therefrom show that farmers are 
interested in this progressive move- 
ment. 

Several packers, whose words can- 
not be doubted, have lately declared 
to the Honourable the Minister of 
Agriculture that pigs from the pro- 
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vince of Quebec received this year 
at packing houses are much better 
finished than in past years. This 
statement sums up all that might be 
said in praise of the efforts made by 


the Department to encourage the 
breeding of good animals, and thus 
secure a greater revenue from our 
animal wealth. 


ONTARIO 

BY W. BERT ROADHOUSE, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


T he outstanding fact in regard 
to the live stock situation at 
the present time is the present 
and prospective demand for live stock 
and live stock products. The oat- 
standing feature of the live stock 
work of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture is to keep this fact prom- 
inently before the farmers and stock 
raisers of the country. In doing this 
attention is paid to three points — 
breeding, feeding, marketing. 

Breedincj 

In regard to breeding emphasis is of 
course placed on the desirability of 
quality, and the special Live Stock 
Exhibitions and Short Courses are 
used to emphasize this point. It was 
noted at the Winter Fair at (iuelph a 
few weeks ago that the quality was 
possibly higher than in any previous 
year. The Winter Fair at Ottawa 
will be held again this year after a 
lapse on account of war conditions. 

Short Courses and demonstrations 
are being held throughout the pro- 
vince at a large number of points, but 
these are being interfered with to 
some extent by the influenza epidemic 
which is serious in many rural dis- 
tricts. 

Particular stress is laid on the 
importance of a good sire in breeding 
for quality, and an energetic effort is 
being made to eliminate the scrub 
sire. There is a considerable feeling 
that legislation should be utilized to 
accomplish this purpose now that the 
scrub stallion has been abolished by 
legislation and the province turned 
over exclusively to purebreds. The 
problem is somewhat different, howe- 
ver, inasmuch as the bull is not so great 
a communicator as is the stallion. 


Under these circumstances legislation 
has not yet ciystalezed, but the sug- 
gestion is an indication of the strong 
feeling which exists on the subject in 
many quarters. 

In addition to other methods of 
impressing the desirability of breeding 
for quality, live stock clubs are being 
organized among young people, a Calf 
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Club and a Sheep Club having been 
started in Peel County, and other 
clubs being under way in other 
counties. 

Feeding 

Last winter the feeding situation 
was critical owing to a combination 
of circumstances. This matter receiv- 
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ed the attention of the Agricultural 
Section of the Organization of Re- 
sources Committee early in the season 
A formula was adopted for concen- 
trated feed for dairy cattle and for 
swine, to be known as '^standard 
feed/’ , This matter has already been 
fully outlined in 'The Gazette.” 
Steps were taken to secure a consider- 
able quantity of cottonseed meal and 
oilcake meal from the United States 
and the Committee was successful in 
securing permission to import these 
commodities when such permiwssion 
was not generally available. As a 
result of these efforts a large quantity 
of cottonseed meal and oilcake meal 
has been brought into the province 
or is on the way. In the meantime 
the abundant harvest returns and the 
termination of hostilities have greatly 
relieved the situation, and there is 
not as great likelihood of a shortage 
as a year ago. linder these circum- 
stances the province will possibly be 
able to share some of the concentrated 
feeds brought in with other provinces, 
but the action of the Committee has 
effectively safeguarded the Province 
against any shortage under any cir- 
cumstances which might have arisen. 

Marketing 

Although the question of marketing 
in its larger aspects of export trade 
belongs primarily to the Federal 


authorities, the Department has been 
giving considerable attention to the 
subject of local marketing. Encour- 
agement has been given to the 
marketing of live stock on the part of 
Farmers’ Clubs and this has been 
taken up very generally. At the 
present time a large number of clubs 
ship cooperatively. During the past 
year considerably over a million dol- 
lars worth of live stock was marketed 
in this way. The effect is to secure 
to the producer the largest possible 
proportion of the market price. The 
Markets Branch of the Department 
is continuing to render every assist- 
ance so that the business will be estab- 
lished on permanent and safe business 
lines. 

In the working out of all these 
points, publicity has been utilized by 
the Department very generally. Con- 
sulerable space has been utilized in 
the farm papers and in other publi- 
cations to place the facts prominently 
before the breeders and feeders. In 
the last analysis, the live stock indus- 
tr\' depends upon the men on the farm 
and Ontario is fortunate in having a 
A^er>' large number of men W'ho are 
very skilful in the production of 
stock and products of high class 
quality. Placing the facts of the 
situation before the people is, under 
these circumstances, the best service 
which can be rendered. 


MANITOBA 

BY W. W. FRASER, LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 

HE Live Stock situation in There has been a substantial in- 
the Province is extremely crease, as is sho^^m by the following 
encouraging, particularly does figures: — 
this apply to flesh producing stock. 


Milch Other Total 

Horses. Cows. Cattle. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 


256,926 409,718 
251,996 408,302 
246,603 404,097 
357,870 554,158 
357,870 560,047 
521,240 746,899 


304,088 152,792 
316,707 156,306 
317,847 157,494 
324,175 196,288 
324,175 202.177 
384,772 225,659 


42,840 184,745 
45,303 186,276 
50,880 163,308 
76.750 205,898 
80,588 175.013 
136,782 284,596 
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The receipts at the Winnipeg 
stock yards show a similar advance 
as shown from the statement below: — 

Total receipts from Jan. 1st to 
Dec. 19th inclusive, were 267,715 
cattle, 12,066 calves, 300,585 hogs 
and 35,439 sheep, compared with 
255,616 cattle, 12,093 calves, 274,365 
hogs and 20,373 sheep, received 
during the corresponding period of 
1917. 

CATTLE 

With a view to increasing the 
cattle industry and also to helping 
the struggling settler, our Province 
first passed an Act, known as '‘The 
Settlers* Animal Purchase Act*’, at 
the session of the Legislature early 
in 1916. Under this Act, up to 
March of this year, about 2,350 
cows were distributed to actual 
settlers, chiefly between Lake Mani- 
toba and Lake Winnipeg. These 
cows were purchased either with 
calf at foot or due to calf within a 
few weeks. Five cows is the maxi- 
mum number allowc'd any one family. 
These cows are purchased b\^ an 
expert cattle man and are of the 
dual purpose type chiefly and the 
best the market offers. At the time 
above referred to, viz: — March of 
this year, thcvse cows had to their 
credit over 4,000 calves. Whereas 
one butter factory was operating in 
the districts where these cow's have 
been placed, five are now' in operation, 
tw'o of wdiich are each manufacturing 
a car load of butter a week. The 
number of cows put out since March 
of this year, brings the total up to 
over 4,000, being an average of about 
3J^ COW’S to a family. The moral 
effect upon these settlers and their 
families cannot be over estimated, 
especially w'hen you consider the 
stimulus giwn to the industrious 
farmer in the added prosperity and 
comforts these cows bring him. 
Nourishment is provided for the 
children and the father can stay at 
home, due to the extra income "thus 
provided, enabling him to cultivate 
and improve his homestead, whereas 
otherwise he would have been forced 


to go to the City or elsewhere in 
order to earn money to secure the 
necessities of life. Now he has the 
cream for sale and sufficient milk, 
not only for his family, but to raivse 
the calves and assist in raising pigs. 
1 consider this one of the best and 
farthest reaching Acts put into force 
by any (Government. This Act 
renders it possible to o\wtake labour 
in the most effective w^ay possible^, 
which otherwise would or could not 
be utilized, as the children in most 
of these cases do much of the work 
and at the same time attend school. 
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as our Sch(K)l Act requires. A spirit 
of industry and thrift is produced 
in the child and a knowledge and 
often liking for live stock, is gained, 
which otherwise they would not 
acquire. 

STOCKERS AM) EKEDKRS 

The Department has advanced 
Stockers, both male and female, to 
farmers, on terms of 25 per cent cash 
and the balance on the 25th of 
November following the purchase, 
for the past tw'o summers. 
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HEIFER CONSERVATION 

Last summer the Department 
advanced beet type heifers to farmers 
and ranchers, on a basis of 10 per 
cent cash and the balance in three 
equal annual payments, bearing inter- 
est at 7 jXT cent. A large number 
of heifers of a superior type were 
distributed to many different points 
in the Province w'here there was 
sufficient feed to warrant the appli- 
cants caring for more stock than they 
already had. These heifers all went 
out under inspection, either by myself 
or some competent man, I named. 

Under the three different systems 
above set forth, the Department has 
this year expended over $450,000.00. 
This has done much to stimulate the 
live stock industry, iucismuch as 
hundreds of men have purchased 
car loads of cattle, entirely independ- 
ent of financial assistance from the 
(iovernment, whereas in the first in- 
stance, in many cases, their interest 
was aroused by the Ciovernment 
plan. This is borne out bv' the fact 
that there have been si‘nt back from 
the terminal stock yards at Winnipeg, 
to th(’ three Western Pri)vinces, 
during the first eleven months of the 
pre.st*nt year, some 42,000 head of 
cattle, as against 9,000 in 1913, about 
23,000 head of these having been 
absorbed by Manitoba. It must be 
remembered at the same time that 
Saskatchewan and Alberta look back 
large numbers from C'algary and 
Edmonton, as well as from our 
yards. 

Now w^hat effect or bearing has 
this on the pure bred business? We 
take it that it has the most direct 
bearing as it wdll be readily admitted 
that at least 45 per cent of the 42,000 
head of cattle above referred to, are 
females and of course, require bulls 
to breed them, thus creating a 
market for our pure bred sires. 
Whilst we recognize the good work 
done on the part of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in furnish 
ing a number of bulls and other .sires, 
we feel that in view of the activities 
above referred to, much greater 


expenditure is absolutely necessary 
in the best interests of the business 
and the country generally. I am 
safe in saying that this Department 
will further extend their efforts and 
expenditures along the line above 
indicated. The motto should l>e 
(if 1 am allowed to suggest) ‘^More 
sires and better sires” and that with- 
out undue delay. Now is the time 
to secure these sires and have them 
ready for spring delivery. The loss 
the country annually sustains, 
between the returns thei'e would 
be on good cattle instead of 
the inferior bred cattle referred to, 
can scarcel>' be estimated. I think 
I am not far astray w^hen I say that 
75 per cent of the stock coming to 
the terminal yards, is inferior or 
only fair grade. The pursuance of 
the many activities now’ in operation, 
as well as individual effort and out- 
lay, will do much to improve con- 
ditions. Yet, is this not entirely 
inadequate to attain in sufficient 
time the desired result? We think 
it is. Placing good sires w luTe inferior 
ones nenv are, means millions of 
dollars to the country eventually 
each year. 

Recently an increased number of 
our farmers are adopting the finishing 
of good type steers, w4iich means 
keeping stock in our province that 
heretofore went east or to the Ihiited 
States feed lot to be finished. This 
work presents a w'onderful ot>por- 
tunity, and we consider it wall 
become a very strong factor in the 
cattle industry in the near future. 
Large numbers of these cattle being 
finished here wall increase our rev- 
enue enormously, as will be readily 
seen from the followa'ng illustration, 
viz. : — 

Four car loads of good type steers, 
21 years old were bought in the yards 
here by one of our farmers, at $8.75 
per cwq*. the first week in October. 
The.se steers weighed about 1,000 
lbs. each. Tfiey ran loose in a shed 
(being dehorned) and were each fed 
from 12 to 15 lbs. of barley chop 
daily and what hay and straw they 
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required, having an ample supply of 
water. In 60 days, when they were 
brought back to the yards, they had 
made an average gain of 108 lbs. 
each and sold at $12.75 per cwt. 
making a nett profit, to the owner, 
after paying all expenses of feed, 
freight, interest, etc., of $33 per head. 

Summer feeding or grazing of the 
.same class of steer, is showing in- 
creased activity each year, as is 
shown by the above statement of the 
number of cattle back to the country 
from the yards here. 

SHEEP 

The Department has done much 
in assisting and encouraging the pur- 
chase of sheep. Breeding ewes are 
being purchased for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. The effect of this will 
be that sheep will be raised in sections 
of the Province where hereto- 
fore sheep raising was practically 
unknown. In addition to this work, 
at least fifteen thousand breeding 
ewes have been brought in from 
Alberta this Fall. Good sires have 
been brought in, in limited numbers 
and our pure bred flocks are furnish- 
ing a large number of very superior 
rams. 

The increase in the sheep industry 
will be very marked in the near 
future, as the returns both from the 
sheep and the wool are very enticing. 
The adaptability of the country in 
general, together with the climate, 
is practically everything that can 
be desired by those engaged in the 
production of this class of live stock. 
We know of no country in the world 
that is more free from disease amongst 
sheep than this. The increase of 
the clip this year over that of last 
was nearly 75 per cent. 

SWINE 

The swine industry has been stimu- 
lated by the ever increasing prices 
since the war began. Our hogs show 
distinctly the attention paid to bet- 
ter breeding and generally they are 
much better fitted when offered on 
the market. Much has been accom- 


plished through the efforts of the 
extension work in furnishing pigs to 
the Boys* and Girls’ Clubs, the 
results being very gratifying. There 
is much the same experience in hog 
production as in cattle. We have an 
ever increasing number of parties 
purchasing store or stock hogs in the 
stock yards, and taking them back 
to the farm or elsewhere and finishing 
them. So much has this been the 
case that this class of hog found ready 
market this year, in the face of high 
feed and the scarcity of labour. This 
work is receiving every possible en- 
couragement from this Department. 

The railway companies are render- 
ing valuable assistance in stimulating 
the live stock industry in different 
ways, such as responding to the 
requests for fencing their rights-of 
way in a suitable manner to turn 
sheep and swine, when such a fence 
is made by the farmer on his ad- 
joining land. On application these 
companies are erecting many local 
yards at points where heretofore, 
there were none. Help and the 
difficulty of procuring material has 
retarded this work in some instances. 
More yards will be required with 
the developemcnt of the industry. 

The banks are also very materially 
assisting the said industry, by making 
substantial advances to farmers and 
others for the purchase of stock. 

HORSES 

There has been and is at the present 
time a demand for good heavy farm 
and draft horses, when offered in 
good condition. The demand has 
been chiefly from Saskatchewan, but 
we believe there will be an even 
greater demand in the future, as 
many horses will be required for 
bush work in connection with the 
reviving activities of the lumber busi- 
ness in British Columbia and else- 
where. Manitoba horses are much in 
favor and command the highest 
prices wherever used. 

Gratifying results have been 
accomplished by our endeavors to 
educate purchasers in what might 
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be termed ‘'Community purchasing”, 
as well as community selling and 
shipping of live stock, For example 
a farmer or settler is able to come to 
the stock yards and purchase a few 
cattle, sheep or swine, and by one or 
more of his neighbors joining him, 
make up a car load. This work is 
growing and has done much to 
stimulate production, Heretofore, a 


farmer desiring to procure a few more 
eahd of cattle, where he had sufficient 
feed to care for them, was often un- 
able to obtain them locally. Wonder- 
ful assistance in this work has been 
given by the Federal Government 
providing free transportation on 
young breeding flesh-producing stock, 
and paying hotel and railway fare of 
the farmer coming to the yards. 


ALBERTA 


BY W. F. STEVENS, LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 


T he activities of the Live Stock 
Branch of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been 
and still are directed along two 
general lines — educational and direct 
assistance. 

The educational work of this Branch 
comprises instruction as to the neccs- 
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sity of gro\ying live stock of some 
kind, the class of stock best suited 
to particular districts, the importance 
of using good sires and the proper 
methods of feeding and housing in 
order to secure the desired results. 

This Branch recognizes the futility 
of a “flat” system of live stock 
54033—3 


education. For this reason it empha- 
sizes the advantages to be derived 
from keeping a flock of sheep on a 
grain farm in the semi-arid districts, 
and puts the “soft pedal” on dairying 
and swine growing. In the long 
grass country, it directs attention to 
the importance of dairying and swine 
growing and says less about wool 
production. By this means it is 
able to prevent a waste of energy 
and loss of time and money that must 
result from an attempt to pursue a 
line of production to which a district 
is not suited. This work is furthered 
by the agricultural schools, and the 
short course schools that are put 
on by the Fairs and Institutes 
Branch. 

Under the heading of direct assist- 
ance are included furthering the 
establishing of open competitive live 
stock markets; advice and aid in the 
movement of live stock to these 
markets; guaranteeing loans to set- 
tlers for the purchase of live stock; 
and the securing of conditions under 
which stock raising can be carried on 
more sucessfully than is possible at 
the present time. 

The Alberta Live Stock Branch 
believes that just as a keen and 
healthy apiietite depends on the 
absence of any suggestion of consti- 
pation, so a thriving live stock busi- 
ness requires a free and untrammelled 
marketing system. It believes that 
unnecessary delays in transit and the 
absence of competition at marketing 
centres tend to negative the work of 
promotion. For this reason it has 
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devoted and still devotes a great deal 
of attention to assisting shippers in 
securing a proper service at the hands 
of transportation companies and it 
has always identified itself with 
every movement looking toward the 
establishment of free and open live 
stock markets. It does not under- 
take to ship and sell for the farmer, 
but it does undertake to assist 
fanners by suggestion, advice and 
personal intercession with railway 
officials in their efforts at shipping and 
selling for themselves and to protect 
them against interference on the 
part of those who are interested in 
discouraging undertakings of that 
nature. Under the Live Stock 
Encouragement Act of Alberta, loans 
aggregating half a million dollars 
were made to settlers in 1917 on the 
guarantee of the province. A similar 
amount was guaranteed in the year 
1918. 

With a view to expanding the 
stock growing business of this pro- 
vince, the Live Stock Branch has, 
for a number of years, been directing 
attention to three important facts, 
namely, the insufficiency of the 
quarter section farm for mixed farm- 
ing purposes; the impossibility of 
marketing farm products at a profit 
at a greater distance than thirty 
miles from a line of railway, and the 
advantages that would result from 
such an administration of remote 
areas as would result in specialized 
and systematic live stock production. 

The settler whose operations are 
restricted to 160 acres can never 
become a stock grower of conse- 
quence because he will need to 
harvest at least 100 acres of crop each 
year to maintain his equipment. He 
will require to summerfallow 40 
acres each year and the remaining 
20 acres will be needed to supply 
pasture for his work horses and a 
family cow. So long as he can 
pasture a few head of stock on un- 
occupied land in the vicinity he can 
get along, but just as soon as this is 


taken, he is done so far as stock 
growing is concerned. If he is able 
to own a bull at all, it will in most 
cases be a cheap one, and that means 
that it will as a rule be either a grade 
or a scrub pure bred. In either case 
what little stock he produces is 
likely to be below par. Hence some 
system is necessary whereby settlers 
can acquire at least one half section 
of land in order that they may be 
able to maintain enough cows to 
justify them in purchasing a good 
bull. When they can do that they 
can become producers of more live 
stock and in most cases will become 
producers of better live stock 

At a conserv'ative estimate there 
arc 50,000 sections of land lying more 
than 30 miles from a line of railway 
in northern Alberta yet within the 
limits of possible live stock jiro- 
duction. It will produce on an 
average at least eight mature cattle 
per year on each section, which at 
25 per cent less than present prices 
would make a total of thirty million 
dollars worth of beef per year from 
lands which now yield practically 
nothing. There are thousands of 
small stockmen in the Inter-Moun- 
tain states who are eagerly looking 
for just such propositions. They 
understand growing live stock under 
the conditions existing here and have 
exactly the kind of cattle that are 
suited to these conditions to stock 
up with. What they ask for is the 
use of an area sufficiently large to 
make possible carrying on operations 
at long distances from a railway; a 
tenure to last until transportation 
facilities are brought within thirty 
miles of them, and the right to 
acquire at a fixed price an area suffi- 
ciently large to maintain the buildings 
that they must erect in order to 
operate as stockmen. 

What is wanting is a system permit- 
ting the use of what is now going to 
waste. The Alberta Live Stock 
Branch is directing attention to the 
need of such a system. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

BY P. J, SHAW, B,A., PROVINCIAL HORTICULTURIST 

W E have a good wind-break of large growing varieties, like Northern 
Scotch pine on the north Spy, on the outside of their plan- 
and west sides of our tation, 

orchard at the Agricultural College. In other parts of the province 
Thiswind-breakhasonly been growing there would be \indoubted benefits 
in its present position for four or from planting wind-breaks around 
five years. We think it is useful orchards. Winds not infrequently 
and worth the expense for the benefit sweep over some parts of this pro- 
it is to the fruit trees. Last winter vince near the sea coast with such 
all the clover in the orchard was force as not only to blow off nearly 
winter-killed except that within two all the fruit but to break down and 
rods of the wind-break. As the trees uproot the fruit trees. In such 
become taller they w ill protect a cases w^ind-breaks of native evergreen, 
larger area. such as spruce or even of hardy 

In the fruit section of this province strong grow'^ing deciduous trees, such 
it may be a debatable question as maple and birch, w^ould be valua- 
whether a wind-break for an orchard ble in protecting the trees and fruit, 
pays. There are occasions, however, There arc a few parts of the Pro- 
when an effective wind-break w^ould vince in w^hich it is difficult to grow 
prevent much loss of fruit from some garden crops on account of 
high wands in the fruit section, the extremely high winds at certain 
Some fruit growers prefer to plant times during the growing season, 
in large areas and allow one fruit Wind-breaks are needed there for 
tree to protect another, or to plant successful gardening. 


QUEBEC 

BY RKV. FATHER LEOPOLD, O.C.R., PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE, OKA AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE 

A n YBODYw^ho gives this subject and there is good natural W'ater 
of orchard protection con- drainage. These winds on rolling 
sideration will find that it is land are beneficial because they 
a relatively important one, which bring in warmer air, and they keep 
is closely related to the subject of the air in motion in frosty weather, 
the location of a site for fruit-growing. But if these high lands need protec- 
There is absolutely no doubt that tion somewhere from strong winds, 
high and strong winds are alway's a wdnd-break will be beneficial, if it 
to be avoided, if possible, for many is placed so as not to endanger 
reasons: they blow off the fruit atmospheric drainage or if it does 
either in a mature or immature not expose the trees to suffer from 
stage; they injure the trees, especially frost. 

if thinning 'has not been thoroughly There is another point that will 
practised. favour the planting and maintenance 

On the other hand, high and of a wind-break, that is, winds, in 
rolling lands are best suited to most arid regions especially, abstract a 
fruits, as winds there find free course, large quantity of moisture from the 
the atmospheric drainage being good, soil and the plants. This can be 
still air is avoided in frosty weather diminished to a certain extent by 
54033-^31 161 
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wiiid-lKBaks. In arid or semi-arid 
countries, and in districts where 
the soil is light and leachy, but 
especially where there are large 
tracts of land whose incoherent 
soils suffer from the drifting action 
of the winds, it is important that 
the velocity of the winds near the 
ground should be reduced to the 
minimum. 

Here are briefly the reasons which 
favor a wind-break that does not 
prevent atmospheric drainage, but 
breaks the violence of the severe 
winds: 

1. The obvious advantage is in 
keeping fruit from blowing off. 

2. Protects from cold winds, 
especially in blossoming time. In 
certain unprotected orchards, a 
north-west wind will dest.'oy half 
or more of the crop. 

3. Retains snow, and thus great- 
ly protects the trees, which come 
out much more fresh than those 
exposed. 

4. In summer prevents wind 
from drying up the fruit, keeping 
more moisture in the soil and in 
the leaves of the trees. 

5. Protected trees are kept in 
better shape than the others. The 
trees become more firmly rooted, 
are more upright. 

6. Trees are less injured during 
a wind storm, less branches are 
broken. 

Against these advantages which 
as a whole render the orchard more 
productive, there are a few reasons 
that under certain circumstances may 
prove that wind-breaks are detri- 
mental. But on the whole, one 
finds that those complaining of 
losses from cold weather, have gone 
too far in establishing the wind- 
break. Either it is a very thick 
hedge of Norway Spruce or a natural 
forest that adjoins the orchard. 

Fruit immediately adjoining the 
wind-break is apt to be much injured 
by insects, and diseases, and to be 


small and inferior in colour. The 
trees are less thrifty and there may 
be greater danlage from late frosts 
in sheltered plantations. But if one 
follows the following principles, there 
is no reason to fear loss from a wind- 
break. 

1. If a wind-break stops or de- 
flects a warm wind, it may prove 
injurious. If there must be a 
protection, for instance, on the 
lakeward sides of plantations, let 
it be simply a wind-break and not 
a wind-stop. 

2. Thorough spraying with 
modem devices will overcome 
insects and fungi on trees im- 
mediately adjoining a wind-break. 

3. If good cultivation is prac- 
ticed, wind-breaks will not lessen 
the vigor of one or two adjoining 
rows, if the wind-break is es- 
tablished only at the planting of 
the orchard The older the wind- 
break, the farther shouUl the fruit 
trees be from it. 

4. In interior localities, far from 
the water front, establish a denser 
protection than otlierwise. Winds, 
coming off the land, make a plan- 
tation colder. Coarser evergreens, 
planted close together are advis- 
able for interior places, while 
deciduous trees, or evergreens 
more scattered are better for water 
fronts. 

5. Choose for a wind-break trees 
that are most thrifty and healthy 
and which are least infested by 
fungi and insect pests. 

6. Norway spruce, Austrian and 
Scotch pines are the best trees 
to use among evergreens. Among 
deciduous trees, I would plant a 
double, Lombardy poplar on the 
outside and Norway maple inside, 
the first planted 20 feet in the 
rows and the others between each 
poplar but in a separate row, 
10 feet from the row of poplar. 

7. Plant the first row of fruit 
trees at 40 feet from the wind- 
break. 
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ONTARIO 

BY W, BODGETTS, B.S.A*, DllIBCTOIl, FRUIT BRANCH 


U ndoubtedly wind-breaks 

would be an asset in locations 
where an orchard is much ex- 
posed to high winds, but under con- 
ditions as usually found in the pro- 
vince, we would hardly encourage 
their planting. Competent men 
estimate that wind-breaks should be 
put from SO to 200 feet away from 
the nearest fruit trees which, of 
course, would be out of the question 
in the special fruit districts owing 
to the high price of land. 

We find that where evergreen 
wind-breaks are planted around apple 
orchards both insect and fungus 
disease are more difficult to control, 
and while the answer to this might be 
that thorough spraying will control 
all disease no matter under what con- 
ditions, we would prefer to have the 
air and sunlight admitted freely to 
all parts of the orchard. 


Where there are large blocks of 
land being set out to fruit a row of 
evergreen or deciduous trees might 
be advantageously planted across 
the end of the farm to protect from the 
prevalent wind, but for the tree 
fruits we would not consider it good 
policy to set out an evergreen wind- 
break around small blocks. 

We are speaking, of course, for the 
commercial fruit districts of the 
province. For those sections where 
there is a question as to the hardiness 
of trees and small fruits, the wind- 
breaks are apparently proving of 
great value for winter protection. 
This is something our Department 
has had very little experience with 
up to the present time, but with the 
establishing of an Experimental 
Station at Fort William, we will 
carry out experiments that will be of 
value in future years. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY T. W. CROW. B.S.A.. PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE 


I T is unfortunately true that the 
apple orchards of Ontario are 
not producing as much fruit as 
could be desired. 

So far as I am aware, however, our 
fruit trees produce as many blossoms 
and set as much fruit as formerly, 
but owing to the greatly increas^ 
prevalence of disease and insects, 
cr^ yields are undoubtedly reduced. 

The question as to the extent to 
which apple orchards in Ontario 
should be protected by wind-breaks is 
an open one, for the reason that the 
disadvantages incurred sometimes 
outweigh the advantages gained. 
The advantages may be listed as 
follows :-rr 

^ (1) They reduce the loss occa- 
sion^ by windfalls. 

(2) They hold snow and thereby 
materially prevent root killing, 
caused by deep freezing. 

(3) They decrease evaporation 
from the tree in winter. It is under 


this head that credit must be given 
for winter protection, (aside, of 
course, from the matter of root 
killing previously mentioned) . 
Tender trees frequently kill back 
and do so much more seriously when 
they are exposed to the sweep of 
winter winds. The actual injury 
in these cases is explained by plant 
physiologists as being due to drying 
out. The stronger the wind the 
greater will be the evaporation 
and the more serious the injury 
This particular point becomes of 
great importance in northern hor- 
ticulture and in this connection 
it may also be noted that on the 
prairies or in the north the wind- 
break functions importantly also 
as a sunbreak. It is a well known 
fact that the safest location for a 
fruit tree on the prairies is on the 
north side of an east and west 
wind-break, thereby materially 
lessening such injuries as sun- 
scald, bark splitting, and the like. 
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(4) Windbreaks decrease evap- 
oration from both tree and soil 
in summer and very materially 
prevent injury by hot drying winds, 

(5) Windbreaks raise the maxi- 
mum day temperature, length- 
ening the season and thereby 
insuring the ripening of late matur- 
ing varieties. 

The disadvantages of windbreaks 
may be listed as follows: 

(1) They occupy space. Many 
fruit growers feel that it is more 
profitable to give the ground to 
one or two rows of fruit trees 
of sorts which can endure ex[>osure 
to wind. Cherries are frequently 
planted to windward and such 
apples as Snow and Spy are like- 
wise well suited to such locations, 
because they hang well to the 
tree and do not blow off. Another 
reason for planting these two 
varieties in such a situation comes 
under the following head: 

(2) Windbreaks materially in- 
crease the damage caused by apple 
scab and frequently render control 
measures extremely difficult. 

(3) Windbreaks harbour insect 
pests. 

(4) Windbreaks rob trees of 
moisture and food. This point 
may be guarded against by culti- 
vating the windbreaks and apply- 
ing manure so as to keep the 
roots ‘^Tt home'’ and prevent them 
extending to the tree area, which 
they are frequently comj:>elled to 
do by impoverishment. 

(5) Windbreaks lower the night 
temperature in their immediate 
vicinity and on the leeward side. 
It is for this reason that fruit 
growers sometimes charge wind- 
breaks with causing frosts. Any- 
one who has observed the occur- 
rence of frosts will know that they 
are much more common and much 
mure serious when or where the 
air is still. Windbreaks cause 
frosts directly by checking the 
slight movements of air so earnestly 
desired by the fruit grower on 


cool nights and this detrimental 
effect should always be borne 
in mind in choosing a location 
for the shelter planting. It should, 
if possible, be so situated that 
the air on the protected side 
will drain away on still nights 
instead of banking-up to form 
a frost pocket. 

(6) Windbreaks increase the 
daily range of temperature by 
raising the maximum in daytime 
and Towering the minimum at 
night. This extended range of 
temperature frequently results in 
damage, such as bark splitting, 
for the reason that these injuries 
are caused by the contraction 
of the trunk which accompanies 
a sudden drop in temperature. 

It is, of course, obvious that the 
influence of the windbreak decreases 
directly with distance. It is not 
likely the effect would lie apiireciable 
at a point farther way than a distance 
of ten or twelve times the height 
of the trees, on the level. 

W^indbreak planting, when re- 
quired in Ontario, should be located 
on the sfiuthwest and west sides 
of the orchard. If the most effective 
windbreak is desired the best tree 
is probably Norway Spruce, although 
White Pine grows taller and is 
much longer lived. A double row 
of Norway Spruce planted at ten 
foot distances, the second row alter- 
nating with the first, would make 
a most effective windbreak. 

If it is desired only to check 
the force of the wind and not break 
it entirely a deciduous planting such 
as maple or ash would be satis- 
factory. Lombardy Poplar also 
makes a very desirable windbreak, 
as the tree is both tall and narrow. 
I do not think it would be necessary 
to allow any more space between 
the windbreak and the first row of 
orchard trees than would be suffi- 
cient to permit of cultivating and 
spraying when both are fully grown. 
This is a matter which can be 
easily determined for any given case. 
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HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, VINELAND 

BY E, F. PALMER^ DIRECTOR 


W HILE we have conducted no 
experiments to prove the 
value of windbreaks for 
orchards I shall give my personal 
views of their usefulness based on 
observation and experience. 

There are many orchards in 
Ontario which would undoubtedly 
be greatly benefitted by a good 
windbreak property situated as wind- 
breaks have certainly many advan- 
tages. Some of these afe the shelter 
affortled for orchard operations, par- 
ticularly pruning ^hd ^4’ spraying; 
better conditions for pollination at 
blossoming time as strong or cold 
winds discourage insects working and 
are also unsuitable to wind poll- 
ination ; fewer windfalls from strong 
Minds or gales; extremely cold or 
extremely w'arm winds are checked 
and therefore do not do the same 
amount of harm. 

Prevailing winds in Ontario are 
from the southwest and windbreaks 
would therefore be of most service in 
that direction. In the Niagara 
Peninsula, however, or in fruit sections 
similarly located, it is possible that 
cold winds off the lake during 
blossoming period reduce the crop 
considerably. It has tie^en observed 


that a whole orchard may have a 
good set of fruit on the southeast side 
of the tree, whereas the northwest 
side had practically nothing. 

Many sf^ecies of trees have been 
found suitable for windbreaks. For 
Ontario conditions, possibly Norway 
Spruce is as good as any as it affords 
protection the year round. 

The windbreak should be well kept 
back from the orchard being at least 
fifty feet from the first row of apple 
trees and preferably from two hundred 
to three hundred feet. 

With special reference to wind- 
breaks, in Manitoba and Ontario, I 
do not consider the conditions as at 
all comparable. In the prairies, 
winds during the winter are very 
cold and very dry and 1 am of the 
opinion that it is the factor of dry- 
ness in these winds that causes the 
greatest loss in trees and in fruit 
buds. Our winds in Ontario arc 
normally neither so cold nor so dry 
as in the WTSt and therefore I think 
that w^hile windbreaks have many 
advantages for us also, yet w’^e do not 
need to plant them for the same 
purpose, as they do on the prairies as 
noted above. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY BEN HOY, B.S.A,, ASSISTANT HORTICULTURIST AM) INSPECTOR OF KRllT PF.STS 


W INDBREAKS are not usc^ 
to as large extent in Brit- 
ish Columbia as the bene- 
fits derived from them in many 
districts warrant. Some of the chief 
benefits from windbreaks are as 
follow’s : — 

I. Protection by checking the 
mechanical force of the wind and 
preventing trees heavily loaded with 
fruit from breaking. 

II. In windy sections where the 
soil is fine the drifting of the topsoil 
and dust storms arc greatly reduced. 


III. They make the orchard a more 
desirable place to work. Pruning 
on a cold raw^ windy day can be done 
more comfortably in a sheltered 
orchard. Spraying can be carried 
out more successfully in an orchard 
free from heavy wind. Men can 
work more days in the year in pro- 
tected orchards than in unprotected 
ones. 

IV. Checking the wind checks evap- 
oration. This factor is very impor- 
tant in districts of light rainfall. 

V. Windbreaks are an excellent 
protection against winter killing. 
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It is a notice^le fact that on a windy 
eiqjosed area we find more winter 
kiUing than on protected areas. 

Many object to windbreaks for 
their orchards on the ground that 
they rob the soil and waste too 


those who have never tried them. 
Tbe men who have well grown wind- 
breaks in nearly every case consider 
the windbreaks one of their greatest 
assets. The added danger from frost 
is more apparent then real. It is 



ROW OF LOMBARDY POPLARS OK RIGHT PROTECTING THE 
OROSARD ON LEFT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


much land, that they make conditions 
for frost injury at blossoming time 
more favourable by preventing the 
movement of air. The men who 
object to windbreaks are usually 


only on still nights when there is no 
wind that frost occurs and a wind- 
break can make no difference on such 
nights. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER GOES TO ENGLAND 

Just as this number was going to press Mr. S, Aticcll, Live Stock Commissioner, was 
dispatched to Et^land by the Hon. Mr. Crerar in connection with the situation that has 
developed affecting the export of meats and other animal products from this country. Mr. 
Arkell'being fully acquainted with the live stock situation in Canada will be able to greatly 
assist overseas representatives of Canada in London in securing an early renewal of the 
export movement bacon and other animal products from Canada which has been brought 
to a temporary cessation owing to the extraordinary situation that has arisen through the 
unexpectedly sudden termination of hostilities. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


DEMONSTRATION PIG PASTURES 

BY O. C. HICKS, INSTRUCTOR IN SOILS AND CROPS 


T he introduction of pig pastures 
during the season of 1918 as 
a special Production Effort 
to aid in the production of pork was 
carried on through a plan of co-opera- 
tive grazing tests with stock-farmers 
in the various counties of the pro- 
vince. 

Forty-eight demonstration pastures 
were provided for in thirteen counties 
and two hundred and forty-five pigs 
were grazed. 


(d) Grain mixture. Oats 2)4 bushels and 
peas 1)4 bushels. 

(e) Grain mixture. Oats 1)4 bushels, 
peas 1 bushel and barley 1 )4 bushel. 

Mixed clover and timothy seed 
was furnished to seed down all grain 
pastures so that the area could be 
used as a pig pasture the following 
spring. 

Each of the forage crops tested 
made good pasture for a part of the 
summer. Red clover proved the 



HiX} PASTURE OF RAPE AND VETCHES, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Each experimenter received free a 
quantity of seed sufficient to sow 
one acre of ground and a coil of 
woven hog fence wire with which to 
enclose the pigs. 

The following forage crops were 
tested ; — 

(a) Raf>e, 5 lbs. sown in rows 26 inches 
apart. 

(b) Red Clover, a year-old stand used as 
pasture. 

(c) Grain ndxt^re. Oats 2 bushels and 
barley 1)4 buslieis. 


most satisfactory crop under the 
conditions of the test. Pasturing 
on clover may begin before the 
blossoms form and continue all sum- 
mer if a rotation of plots is provided 
and the area not overstocked. 

The results of the test this year 
indicate that grazing will prove an 
economical method of feeding and 
growing pigs. 

The test will be continued this 
year on the same number of farms. 
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QUEBEC 

THE OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
TWO YEARS OF SUCCESS WITH DUSTING 

BY PROFESSOR J. R. COSSETTE, 


D usting has now been carried 
on for two years in the orchard 
of the Institute, and it may be 
called a success. But will dusting 
ever go so far as to take the place of 
spraying with lime-sulphur wash, 
which has given such beneficial re- 
sults? It has not been possible to 
make a co-operative record of experi- 
ments carri^ so far in the various 
parts of the province, and it is only 
by comparing results that a decision 
may be reached as to the merits of the 
two methods: liquid spraying and 
dusting. 

Both methods have their advan- 
tages which cannot be denied, and 
both have also their weak points. 
They are more or less easy of applica- 
tion when the temperature is favour- 
able, and there are other well-known 
objections, and especially that of 
being somewhat expensive. This 
will always be a serious objection for 
a great many people, who do not 
hold the same views on orchard 
economy. To spend as little as 
possible on the care of the orchard 
and make as large a profit as possible, 
such is the ideal of the greater number, 
and it will be difficult to change the 
mentality of those people, at least in 
a general way. 

To be admitted by all, results 
should be quite obvious, and it is 
with a view to help in this demon- 
stration that dusting was used again 
this year for the protection of the 
orchard at the Oka Institute. 

The results of the experiments this 
year were as follows 

The nutnber of apple trees sprayed 
was 1,407, 1,300 of which were trees 
in full bearing, and 107 younger trees. 
The quantity of mixed powder used 
was S,020 pounds, and four dustings 
were given. 


The first from May 20 to 23 inclu 
sive, required 2,360 pounds (944 lbs. 
of sulphur and 1,416 of talcum). 

The second, from May 29 to June 4 
inclusive, required 2,990 lbs. (299 of 
L.A., 1,196 of sul., 1,495 of talcum). 

The third, June 10 (7*30), required 
1,240 lbs. (496 of sulphur and 744 of 
talcum). 

The fourth, from June IS to 19, 
required 1,430 lbs, (143 of L. A., 572 
of sulphur and 715 of talcum). 

The purpose of the latter was 
specially to control the bud worm. 

The result was that 99 per cent 
of the apples from dusted trees were 
exempt from scab and worm-holes. 

This result shows at least that 
pow'der might with advantage take 
the place of the lime-sulphur wash, 
which gave the same result during 
the past years, but which is not so 
easy to apply as the dust and 'which 
costs more. This success, is not how- 
ever, as conclusive as desired, owing 
to the fact that the orchard was 
almost decimated last year by the 
severe and continued cold which 
caused such tremendous havoc in 
certain parts of the province. How- 
ever there does not appear to be any 
reasons why the same satisfactory 
results should not have been obtained 
on the trees that were killed by the 
frost, and it may be said that the 
dusting was really useful and satis- 
factory. 

The efficiency of dusting showed up 
specially when the hideous disease call- 
ed canker, appeared towards the end of 
July and proved irresistible. What 
would the lime sulphur wash have 
done? Would it have checked this 
infection? It is believed that this 
canker is of German origin and con- 
^uently its control requires an 
allied combination, of the most power- 
ful means. 
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This opens the way to new experi- 
ments, which will certainly be carried 
on , The powders used in dusting are, 
lead arsenate, sulphur and talcum: 
the proportions in which these various 
ingredients are mixed, have already 
been given. The application of the 
mixture required 55 hours; a quantity 
of one hundred and forty-six (146) 
pounds was dusted in one hour. 

The following quantities were re- 
quired for dusting 1,400 apple trees: 
4,370 pounds of talcum, 3,208 
pounds of sulphur and 442 pounds of 
lead arsenate. The talcum is worth 
$20 per ton ; the lead arsenate 
$45 per hundred pounds and the 
sulphur $3.50 per hundred pounds, 
which makes the cost of dusting 28 
cents |)er tree, in addition to the cost 
of labour and time. Of course, this 
methtKj of protection is rather ex- 
pensive and this is the greatest and 
the chief obstacle in the way of its 
general adoption, especially if the 
results are not quite conclu.sive. 

It has been decided to continue 
dusting at the Institute. The havoc 
caused by the frost has made a 
number of orchardists, who had 
followed the work of last year, with 
great interest, lose all their interest in 
the proceedings. The diseases which 
dusting as well as spra\'ing were 
c.'illed ujTOii to control have l)ecome 
for them of secondary importance. 
The great, (]ucstion now is to rtwn- 
struct the orchards that have suffered 
to such a large extent from the hard- 
ships of last winter. 

And the question is important 
enough. How many jieople there are 
for whom the orchard is the main 
^urce of revenue! The los.ses are 
incalculable and they will be felt for 
many years until the winter apple 
orchards are completely recon- 
structed, as the winter apples are the 
ones that have suffered most. 

The orchards of the Ins»titute have 
not been spared. Among the Ben 


Davis, 144 trees were killed; among 
the Fameuses, 20 were killed, 15 are 
seriously ill and 75 have little hope 
of living. Among the McIntosh, 28 
were killed, llie Pewaukee and 
Russt't are decimated and the rest 
will only slowly and painfully come 
back to life. Over 70 Wealthy have 
perished and at least 30 are more 
than damaged. Many St. Lawrence 
and Alexander have fallen. About 
700 apple trees, all told, show their 
branches stripped of leaves. 

The Hyslop, Scott Winter and 
Salome are the only ones left in full 
possession of their strength. 

Many of the pear trees have also 
died, as well as some of the cherry 
trees and prune trees. No fungus 
disease has as yet caused such tre- 
mendous ravage, and it was the same 
throughout all the district. The 
losvses caused amount to thousands of 
dollars. 

It is evident that the situation last 
spring, was not very' favourable for 
spraying experiments. It is quite 
certain that the work of this year 
cannot be used as a basis to calculate 
the cost of dusting. With the same 
(juantity of mixture a much larger 
number of trees might have been 
du.sted. 

The dusting had no effect w'hatso- 
ever on canker. Of course, it was too 
late then to try the lime sulphur 
wash, but after the failure of the dust, 
which contains almost 50 per cent of 
sulphur, it is a question if a fungicide 
of this nature can really be efficient 
to control canker. The sulphur 
which forms almost one-half of this 
mixture has probably no value in this 
connection. 

It is evident that another mixture 
must be found to deal with this 
parasite that has just invaded the 
orchards. The varieties which have 
lieen specially attacked by the canker 
are the Duchess, Alexander and 
Wealthy. 
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NURSERY 

T hree years ago it was found 
that San Jose scale was thinn- 
ing to get very plentiful in 
an occasional nursery in Ontario. 
After searching for the cause it was 
discovered that the men who were 
doing the budding were unconsciously 
inserting the scale with the buds into 
the nursery stock. Instructions were 
then given to the inspectors to 
examine all bud stocks and destroy 
all found with scale on them. The 
nurserymen were also urged to spray 
their nurseries. The result has been 
that San Jose scale in the nurseries 
has been decreasing until last year 
the inspectors scarcely found scale 


INSPECTION 

in the nurseries at all, and this has 
saved thpusands of dollars worth of 
nursery stock which otherwise would 
have been destroyed, Some time 
was also spent by the inspectors under 
the Fruit Pest Act, in the winter of 
1917 and 1918, inspecting in the 
principal towns and cities for Tussock 
Moth, which was found very bad in 
cities bordering on the Is^es. In 
such cases the Mayor and Park 
Superintendent were consulted and 
given instructions how to destroy 
the egg clusters with the result that 
the Tussock Moth has practically 
disappeared for the present. 


MANITOBA 


GRADING UP A FARM FLOCK OF MONGREL HENS 

BY M. C. BERNEK, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 


M any of the farm flocks are 
only a lot of mongrel hens 
kept for the sole purpose of 
supplying the table with fresh eggs 
during the spring and summer 
months, and to furnish a few chicken 
or fowl for table use in the fall. 
Beyond this nothing more seems to 
be expected. The question of whe- 
ther they pay seems unimportant, 
and yet such a flock will eat more 
and lay less than a flock of pure-bred 
or grade birds bred specially for more 
e^, greater size, and better colour. 
Besides this, a flock of pure-breds, 
or even grades, will look far better. 

A flock of hens of all sizes, shapes, 
and colours cannot, and will not, 
do as well as a flock of uniform hens. 
The nature and requirement of the 


individual birds without any breeding 
back of them, vary so much in mong- 
rels that it is impossible to get the 
returns that a more uniform and 
better bred flock will give, both in 
eggs and meat. 

The owner of a flock of mongrels 
may be rather sceptical about this 
statement, but probably one year’s 
use of pure-bred males with the 
mongrel females will show suflfident 
contrast to convince him. 

methods of improvement 

The method of improving the 
mongrel flock appeals more to the 
average farmer than any other, since 
it means only a small outlay each 
year for a few pure-bred cockerels; 
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The mongrel females crossed with 
dtese roosters will throw something 
pretty good in the way of uniform 
size, shape, and colour. Using the 
improved pullets from the mon^el 
pure-bred cross, and in turn mating 
them with pure-bred cockerels ot 
the same breed as those used the 
past year, the second step in improv- 
ing the farm flock will be taken. 
Following out this method for five 
years will establish a flock of chickens 
that will nearly, if not fully, equal 
a flock of pure-bred birds in egg pro- 
duction, as well as meat producing 
qualities. From a straight utility 
standpoint they would compare very 


be a^mplished by working out a 
practical problem like this, and its 
probable effect on the grading up of 
the farm flocks throughout the 
country, the Poultry Department of 
the Manitoba Agricultural, College 
has started work in grading up a 
flock of mongrels. A year ago last 
October, 100 mongrel pullets were 
put in one of the farm poultry houses 
on the plant. They were secured 
through local dealers who had them 
sent in from many different points. 

In size, shape, and colour they were 
about as mixed, or nondescript, a lot 
of chickens as we could get tc^ether. 
There were pullets in the flock 
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favourably with a flock of pure-breds. 
In colour, however, they could 
scarcely come up to them. 

Probably if the average farmer 
were fully aware of what he could 
accomplish by the use of pure-bred 
males, he would be pretty quick to 
switch over. The fact that he has 
been slow” to do so would indicate 
that he has yet to be "shown how”. 

EXPERIMENTS AT THE COLLEGE 

Having this in mind, and also the 
immense amotmt of good that could 


bearing slight resemblances to everj’ 
recognized breed and variety in the 
poultry world, and yet not a single 
one was a pure-bred. There were 
birds with crests, “top knots”, and 
beards. Some had red lobes, others 
white, and others again a combination 
of the two. Some had clean legs and 
others feathered, and so on ; in fact 
a look at the flock would bring to 
mind the famous “57 varieties". 

This flock was mated with six 
yearling Barred Rock cocks of our 
heavy lasdng strain. Two lots of 
eggs yrere hatched, which furnished 
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enough pullets fat this year’s work, 
and quite a large number of cockerels, 
which are being finished for market. 
The photographs of the original 
flock and those of the pullets furnish 
sufficient material for comparison at 
this time. 

DURATION OF THE EXPERIMENTS 

The plan is to carry on the experi- 
ment or demonstration over a 
period of five years. Everything is 
operated on a straight farm basis. 
The house, its fittings, the yards 
and the fencing are of the simplest 
and cheapest kind consistent with 
durability. The feeds used are also 


year, and will also enable us to com- 
pare pullets with pullets. In the 
future we intend to follow this plan 
in order to have conditions as uni- 
form as possible from year to year. 

RESULTS AND PROGRESS 

What has been accomplished in the 
first year’s work in the way of 
getting uniformity in size, shape and 
('olour forms the most striking object 
lesson on our plant right now. What 
has been accomplish^ in the way of 
incre^ising the egg prcxluction remains 
yet to be seen. That there is room 
for improving or increasing it is 
evident by the following figures. 



1918 PlTLLETS FROM MONGREL BARRED ROCK CROS.S FROM POULTRY HOUSE B 
* MA.NlTOBA AGRICULTURE COLLEGE 


Straight farm rations. Everything is 
the same as the farmer would have. 

Owing to the heavy mortality 
early last fall and a number of deaths 
during the year there were 72 hens 
carried through for the year. This 
has made a slight change necessary 
in our original plans. Instead of 
carrying over SO of the l>est layers 
from yearlings to two-year olds, 
and adding pullets .sufficient to make 
the flocik l(X) strong, we have killed 
off all the yearlings and are using 
only pullets this year. There are 
75 of them, which mokes the size 
of the flock about the same as last 


The total number of eggs laid for 
the year beginning October 14, 
1917, and ending October 13, 1918, 
Avas 513 dozen, or an average of 70 
hen. Deducting the number 
of eggs laid by the hens that died 
during the year, the average is 
brought up to 78 eggs per hen. The 
following is the amount of food fed 
and the cost of it: 


Hard grain, 3,887 lb. at 3c $1 16 61 

Dry mash, 2,100 Ih. at 2c 42 00 

Buttermilk, 4,700 lb, at 25c. per KM) 11 75 

Grit and shell, 125 lb. at Ir 1 25 

Wet mash, 408 lb. at 2c 8 16 


Total SI 79 77 
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Figuring the feed at these prices, 
the cost of the eggs is a fraction over 
35 cents a dozen. Since all the birds 
were trap*nested it was possible to 
get individual records of each hen. 
The best one in the flock laid 123 and 
the poorest laid 3 eggs. There were 
only 10 in the whole flock that laid 
over 100 in the year. 

THE KEEPING OF REC:ORDS 

In order to maintain uniformity 
in the system of care and manage- 
ment of the flock the keeping of 
records and so on various aimments 
on the work thus far might be made, 
but the actual appearance and per- 
formance of the birds as individuals 
and as a flock as a w'hole is probably 
the best indication of the real value of 


the work. We believe that from a 
straight farmer’s point of view, and 
also from the standpoint of the 
breeder, the demonstration carries 
with it an object lesson of real prac- 
tical value to every poultry raiser, 
and of benefit to the industry as a 
whole. As far as we are aware it 
is the only experiment of its kind 
conducted with a full sized farm 
flock, and carried on under actual 
farm conditions. The direction of 
the work and the choice of breeds 
in the grading-up work has been 
largely a personal matter. The 
results obtained will determine the 
continuation of the work with other 
mongrel flocks and males of other 
breeds after the experiment is con- 
cluded. 


PLAN TO IMPROVE HORSE STOCK 


T he Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture is making arrange- 
ments to assist horse breeders 
in the province to secure the use of 
improved stallions. Horse breeding 
having reached a low'^ ebb intervention 
on the part of the Department 
appeared necessary to prevent further 
serious deterioration in the horse 
stock of the province. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is arranging to 
purchase, wherever it is necessary 
to go for them, high-class stallions 
of the draught bre^s, to be sold 
to farmers at actual cost. As an 
initial step a survey of the province 


is being made wdth a view to ascer- 
taining the requirements. Farmers 
desiring to go into horse raising 
are expected to supply full particulars 
as to the kind of stallions required 
and the number of such horses 
needed. The horses will be selected 
and purchased by competent horse- 
men in Eastern Canada and the 
United States. They will then be 
brought to Winnipeg and distributed 
to the purchasers w^ho will pay 
cash covering merely the cost of 
the animals plus administrative 
expenses. 


ELECTRICAL TREATMENT OF SEED 

BY S. C. LEE. M.A., PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


T he urgent need for increastxi 
production of food stuffs 
during the past two years 
has led to renewed activity in research 
along this direction. Among other lines 
the application of electricity as a 
source of stimulant for increasing crop 
yields has been receiving considerable 
attention, and apparently with more 
or le^ varied^sMteess. 


With a view' of narrow'ing down 
the field of investigation to a point 
where further research might prove 
more effective, the Physics Depart- 
ment of Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege carried through over one hundred 
laboratory tests during the midsum- 
mer months. This work is being 
continued, and arrangements com- 
pleted whereby the results, which 
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seemed to offer the greatest induce- 
ment for practical application may 
be tried on an acreage scale under 
normal field conditions during the 
coming season. 

Up to the present time investi- 
gational work in electroculture has 
fallen into two distinct di\dsions, 
viz.: (1) The application to field 
crops of the overhead electric dis- 
charge from high tension wires, and 
(2) the electrical treatment of seed 
before sowing. 

Briefly described the overhead dis- 
charge is carried out through a 
network of wires strung above the 
crop plot. These wires carry high 
voltage electric charges which are 
silently discharged at intervals 
through the growing crop to the 
soil beneath. In some ca,ses the 
experimenters have also placed a 
corresponding network of wires in 
the ground beneath, before sowing 
the crop, and in this way facilitated 
the electric discharge as well as 
localized its action. 

From the overhead discharge very 
encouraging results have been 
obtained on small plots, not only 
in England and on the Continent, 
but also by some American invest- 
igators. The difficulty and expense 
of carrying this to an extent to which 
it could be profitably applied to 
large areas of cultivation such as 
concern our Western farmers is at 
once evident, and hence any general 
application of this method is at 
present out of the question. 

It was for this reason that the 
second division, viz. the electric 
treatment of seed was chosen as 
the basis of investigation ; since there 
seemed very little difficulty in the 
way of applying the process, If 
successful, even to large acreages. 
The method employed was to place 
the seed in a solution, and subject 
the solution with the seed immersed 
to an electric current. 

It requires only a casual glance 
at the varying factors which may 
enter into this process, in order to 
appreciate the difficulties that arise 


in narrowing the results down to 
a sphere where time can be most 
profitably spent. For example, there 
arises the question as to effect of 
direct or alternating current, high 
or low voltages, strong or weak 
currents, varying temperatures, vary- 
ing solutions as well as varied strength 
of the same solution, length of time 
of treatment, and finally the effect 
produced on different kinds of seed. 

So far experiments here have been 
limited to wheat seed only. For 
immersing solution the following have 
been tried: tap water, copper sul- 
phate, calcium chloride, sodium chlo- 
ride and dilute sulphuric acid. The 
copper sulphate, calcium chloride 
and sodium chloride were made up 
in three different strengths of solu- 
tion, roughly speaking dilute, con- 
centrated and saturated. 

Both alternating and direct cur- 
rents have been used. In the alter- 
nating current three voltages were 
tested out, viz.: 25 volts, 110 volts 
and 250,000 volts (approximately). 
With direct current tw^o voltages 
only were employed, one 25 volts 
and the other 100 volts. The 
strength of electric current under 
investigation varied from less than 
1 ampere up to slightly over 10 
amperes in both direct and alter- 
nating types. Controls of untreated 
seed under similar conditions were 
used in all experiments. 

The object aimed at in this invest- 
igation is twofold, (1) To ascertain 
if any phase of this electrical treat- 
ment of the seed will produce an 
earlier germination, and (2) to deter- 
mine if such treatment will give 
rise to any increased yields. This 
latter question cannot well be solved 
by laboratory experiments, and hence 
must be relegated to field tests. 
Should either or both of these results 
be obtained to any marked degree 
steps should be taken to work out a 
feasible system for treating seed in bulk 
at local centres. It is even possible 
that individual outfits might be 
devised that would enable the farmer 
to process his own seed at no greater 
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trouble or expense than is involved 
in the bluestone or formalin treat- 
ment so generally in vogue at present. 

It is too early at -this stage of 
investigation to make any definite 
pronouncement with regard to final 


results, but it is hoped that before 
the end of another year some more 
specific data may be available for 
publication. In the meantime corres- 
pondence IS cordially invited con- 
cerning any phase of the work. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

ROAD DRAG COMPETITION AWARDS 


A wards in the Road Drag 
Competition carried on by 
the Department of Highways 
of the Province of Saskatchewan in 
1918, have been announced. This 
competition, which has been carried 
on for several years, was open to 
the councils of organized rural muni- 
cipalities, duly affiliated automobile 
clubs and duly organized g<x)d road 
associations in the province. Each 
road entered was required to be at 
least two and not more than six 
miles long. The rules governing the 


competition were published in the 
April Gazette last year. Five prizes 
were offered in each of six districts, 
aggregating $500. Three grand 
prizes were also offered, open to the 
whole province. These aggregated 
$500. In the competition there were 
sixty-six entries, as compared with 
forty-four in 1917. The rural muni- 
cipality of Marriott won the first 
grand prize for the second year in 
succession. An automobile club and 
a good roads association each won 
awards. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

THE CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 

BY A. KNIGHT, V.S., CHIEF VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


B y the Contagious Diseases Act 
of 1911 and the subscc|uent 
amendment thereto. 

'I All cows shall be subject to the tubtT- 
culin lest at least once every year, atul more 
often if so directed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and no milk shall be 
taken for use from any cow suffering from 
disease.’’ 

“ All cattle imported into British C!olumbia 
for dairy purposes shall be subjected to the 
tuberculin test three months after their 
admission to the Province, or as soon there- 
after as practicable.” 

” Any person, who, either by himself or 
with the aid of or on behalf of any other 
person, shall inject any tuberculin or other 
su^tance into any part of the body of any 
animal for the purpose of preventinjt reaction 
to the application of the tuberculin test as 
made by any Inspector under this Act shall, 
resp^t to each animal so treated, be 
guilty of an offence under this Act.” 

Prior to 1915- considerable tuber- 
culin testing had been done by the 
54033—4 


subcutaneous method in British 
Columbia. This testing was carried 
out free of charge by the Department 
of Agriculture, but no compensation 
was allowed until the year 1910. 
In all cases no testing was carried 
out only by request of stock owners. 

Commencing in 1913 we adopted 
the intradermal tuberculin test, 
which has proved entirely satisfac- 
tor>'. This test has proven fully 
as accurate as the subcutaneous 
method. We are highly pleased -with 
the results obtained. 

During 1913 a farm to farm visit 
was made by our veterinary in- 
spectors, and the cattle submitted 
to the test. The same method has 
been adopted up to the present 
time. The percentage of reactors 
in 1913 was 8^ per cent. At the 
present time it is running around 
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3 per cent. Some herds at the 
commencement of our work were 
showing 30 per cent of reactors. 
The owners of these herds made 
applications to have the herds retest- 
ed at least every six months and 
to-day with the exception of one 
or two herds no reactors have been 
found for the past three years. 
We have had the fullest co-operation 
from the owners of pure bred herds, 
in fact, I may state that it was 
through the owners of pure bred 
herds that we were largely ins- 
trumental in securing the passage 
of the B.C. Act governing tuber- 
culosis which made it compulsory, 
and our pure bred dairy herds almost 
without exception can show a clean 
bill of health. 

One feature of the work is that 
post-mortems are held on fully 95 
per cent of the reactors. The 
owners in all cases are invited to 
attend these post-mortems. Wlien 
finding reactors in a herd the owner 
has the option of placing these 
animals strictly in quarantine, or 
having them destroyed. The in- 
spector has to be satisfied with the 
quarters assigned to the animal, 
and no milk is allowed to be sold. 


The milk, if sterilized, can be fed 
to fattening calves or swine on the 
premises. Also any calves, if born, if 
taken away immediately, may be 
raised. 

COMPENSATION 

The owner of reacting animals is 
allowed 50 per cent of the valuation. 
A limit of $100, however, is put on 
the valuation of grade animals and 
$200 on pure breds. The animals 
are valued at time of slaughter. 
Should the carcass be considered 
fit for human consumption the owner 
is paid the beef value direct by the 
butcher. Should the beef value not 
come uj) to the compensation allowed 
by the (.government the difference 
is made up in compensation. Should 
the beef \'aluation amount to more 
than 50 per cent of the valuation 
the owner is allowed to retain the 
full beef value. A certificate of 
cleansing of the premises has to be 
handed into the Department before 
compensation is allowed. 

The results of our efforts are 
proving satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment, and we trust in a year or two 
to reduce our percentage of reactors. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS. 

BY F. TORRANCE, B.A., D.V.S., VETERINARY DIRECTOR GENERAL. 


I N consideration of the progress 
which had been made by the 
Province of British Columbia in 
the suppression of bovine tubercu- 
losis, and in response to their recjuest 
the following regulation under the 
federal Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act was passed and has been in force 
since December 10th, 1912: — 

Sec. 82 ^. No common carrier shall 
r^eive for shipment or carry into the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia, any registered 
pure bred cattle, unless the same are accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by an inspector 
setting forth that within thirty days prior to 
tl^ dale of shipment they have been sub- 
mitted to and have passed the tuberculin 
test.’’ 


Under this regulation the officers 
of the Health of Animals Branch 
have tested large numbers of cattle 
which have bcjen destined for British 
Columbia from other parts of Canada, 
and the regulation has been carried 
out without objection on the part 
of shippers or others. 

It will be noticed that the regu- 
lation applies only to registered 
pure bred cattle, and so far as other 
cattle are concerned there is no im- 
pediment to their free movement 
regardless of their freedom from 
tuberculosis or otherwise. 



STALLION ENROLMENT 


S TALLION enrolment is regulated 
by statute in every province in 
C'anada except Quel)ec. The 
Act in New Brunswick came into 
force last year. The enrolments are 
reported as purebreds, and grades 


without regard to the particular 
breeds. The following table is made 
up from returns supplied by the 
different provincial departments of 
agriculture. 


Pure Breds 

P.E.l. 

1 

1 N.S. 

N.B. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

C'lvdcsilale 

16 

1 

i 


885 

i 460 

1 1,357 

1,006 

41 

Percheron ... 

3 

1 


262 

169; 717 

007 

15 

Shires 


1 


33 

131 35 

78 

2 

Suffolk 


i 


3 

0 

' 20 

40 

3 

Belgian 


i ; 


11 

27 

1 136 

124 

3 

French Draft ... 


1 1 



1 

• 


5 

Fremh Canadian 


i ! 


7 



1 


Standard Bred. ! 



248 

24 

671 

! 7H 

6 

'Fhoroughlired 


. 1 


25 


8 

21 

6 

Hacknev ... 


3| 


49 

19' 

22 

14 

i 8 

French Coa<'h 

1 

1 

. 1 

3 

4i 

3 

3 

! 2 

(ierman Coach 




5 

'^1 

1 

1 


Saddle Horse 

1 




1 

1 



Amerhan Trotting 





i 


! 

4 

Morgans 









Irish Hunter 






1 

’ 


Ponies and Morgans, 




4 

1 

1 



Jac'ks 





1 

2 

1 


Totals 

43 

84j 

109 

1,535 

728 

2,371 

2,272 

95 

( iradcs . ... 

27i 

44 

110 

458 


635 

1,100 

19 

Scrubs 

1 

1 

62 




14 



Total number of horses enrolled 









in eac h province 

! 

1 *100 

! 


1,993 

728’j 

3,020 

3,372 

114 


*Piofessor Cum.niim in 3 upplvin{ tli? numb.^r^ for Nava Srotia, explain^ that the reduction in number from 
th 1 7 i*. Ju " t j 1 1 ' .u ' *rt lia * 1 I aH 1 1 it h > 7 * br.* ‘ !in{ h is dropp.vl to a very low level in the province. 


Mr. Ci. H. Hutton, B.S.A., who for a number of years has been Superintendent of the 
Dominion Experimental Station at Laa)rabc, Alta., has resigned his office to succeed Dr. J, 
G. Rutherford as Superintendent of Agriculture and Animal Industry in the Department of 
Natural Resources of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company with headquarters at Calgary. 
Mr. Hutton in his new pasttion will have the direction of the demonstration and supply 
farms of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Mr. 
Hutton is a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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PART III 


Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS. COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN 
RURAL LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

NATURE STUDY 

BY R. P. STEEVES, M.A., DIRECTOR, ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


T he study of Nature in school 
through the material supplied 
from its environment opens 
an avenue in the early grades whereby 
pupils are by good methods put on 
the right track to obtain a good 
education. To get the best results, 
interest and purposeful effort are 
necessary. We hear a good deal, 
not so much as formerly, about the 
value of discipline of obedience, 
forced if need be, all of which is very 
good as far as it goes. The one 
great difficulty is that if relied upon 
and carried far, it depopulates our 
schools before real education is im- 
parted. Many people in mature 
life have been heard to say “Had I 
been shown the purpose for which 
I was at school, I should not have left 
it so soon.“ 

Through Nature Study in the early 
grades, interest is fostered, attention 
riveted, the desire to know is strength- 
ened, and willing effort grown, while 
all the time opportunity for discipline 
of the severe controlling kind is 
amply afforded. 

Children have through their own 
unaided powers some general know- 
ledge of environment, and this 
knowledge wisely used forms a 
ground work on which to build. Not 
only is a large fund of valuable 
information the result, but the 
training and discipline from inter- 


ested application is of far reaching 
value in the education of the child. 
Then, too, is there given by such 
Nature Study instruction during the 
early susceptible years of child life, 
a bent of mind appreciative of the 
natural conditions of our country and 
accustomed to utilize them for in- 
tellectual values. 

Again we must re-state that the 
study of language about Nature is no 
substitute for the real thing. It lacks 
the vital spark and disinclines to 
application, as any counterfeit might 
be expected to break down. 

Objects can best l>e studied in their 
natural habitat. Here they have a 
meaning; and hence it is important 
that outdoor application should pre- 
cede instruction in class room. 
Whether the subject taught be insects 
or V)irds, plants or fish, natural 
phenomena, minerals or trees, the 
pupil for whose benefit the exercise 
is given must always be the active, 
not the passive, agent. 

As history cannot be intelligently 
taught without composition, litera- 
ture, writing, and geography, both as 
aids and as by products, so with 
Nature Study , an intimate interlocking 
with composition, literature, geogra- 
phy, spelling, writing, drawing, and 
arithmetic is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary. 
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ONTARIO 

PEEL COUNTY 

THE CALEDON SHEEP CLUB 

BY 1. W. STARK, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


F ourteen boys and girls in 
Caledon Township, Peel 
County, made a beginning 
in sheep raising when they received 
two pure bred Oxford ewes each 
through the Caledon Sheep Club, 
which was organized by the Agri- 
cultural Representative. The distri- 
bution took place at Caledon on 
December 21st and was the first 
event of this kind in Ontario, and 
one that will not be soon forgotten 
by the young members as they 
proudly drove off with their much 
prized sheep. Both shearling and 
two shear ewes were in the lot and 
were paired off and numbered, each 
boy and girl drawing a number 
from a hat. They were allowed 
to pay cash if they wished or they 
could give a note for ten months 
endorsed by parent and bearing 
interest at six per cent per annum. 
Fifty dollars each was the price 
paid, six members giving their note 
and eight paying cash. Although 
it was announced in the rules of 
the club that the ewes would be 
insured against death for one half 
the original cost by means of an 
assessment, the members by unani- 
mous vote decided to each bear 
his own risk of loss. 

An agreement as shown below 
was signed by member and parent. 
It is intended to make the club as 
educational as possible and each 
member’s name is being put on the 
mailing lists of the Dominion and 
Ontario Departments of Agriculture. 
In addition the boys and girls 
will be visited from time to time 
and assistance will be given if neces- 
sary in feeding and management 
and in marketing the wool and 
Iambs. The ewes are at present 
in lamb to either imported or first 


class Canadian bred registered Oxford 
rams and next fall it is hoped to 
secure the service of an outstanding 
sire and have all the ewes brought 
to a central point to be bred. This 
will not only assure good stock 
but will tend to uniformity of type. 

An arrangement was made whereby 
the financing was done by the Sterling 
Bank at Orangeville and the manager 
was present when the sheep were 
given out to take care of the pay- 
ments. The bank took a keen 
interest in the club and assisted 
with the advertising, etc. We have 
found all the banks eager to help 
with this work and there is no reason 
why Farmer’s Clubs and other 
agricultural organizations should not 
make fuller use of bank loans for 
purchasing better stock and farm 
supplies of various kinds. 

AGREEMENT OF MEMBER. 

I hereby agree to : 

1. Feed and care for my sheep to the 
best of my knowledge and ability, to 
study the bulletins and instructions of 
the Department of Agriculture and to 
follow them as closely as possible, and 
to do personally as far as I am able all 
the work required in the care and 
management of the sheep. 

2. Submit to the Agricultural Repre- 
sK^ntativc for Peel not later than 
October 3 1 , 1919, a statement including 
amount of wool sold, grade and 
price per pound; kinds of feed used; 
increase in the flock, how disposed of 
and price if sold and give any further 
particulars of interest. 

3. Use for the first two years at least 
only a pure bred registered Oxford sire 
that shall l>e approved by the Agri- 
cultural Representative and if he 
deems it advisable I shall bring 
the ewes to some central point to be 
named by him in order to secure the 
service oi the best sire obtainable. 
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AGREEMENT OF PARENT. 

I hereby agree to; 

1. Provide suitable feed, buildings and 
surroundings to insure the health of 
the sheep and to advise in their 
care and management, to encourage 
member in every possible way and to 


see that the agreement signed above is 
fully carried out. 

2. Allow member to do all the business 
in connection with the sheep and to 
permit member to retain complete 
ownership of sheep and their progeny 
from sale of same. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS CLUBS" 

FROM “ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE” 


I N order to make the teaching and 
organization of agricultural clas- 
ses more effective in connecting 
the work of the school with the in- 
terests of the home and the commun- 
ity, associations called School Pro- 
gress Clubs should be organized. 
The membership of such organiza- 
tions should be composed of pupils, 
ex-pupils, teachers, and parents. 

AIMS AND OBJECTS 

1. To promote the cause of Agri- 
cultural Education by arranging Club 
projects bearing directly upon the 
work of the laboratory and the 
class-room. In this connection it 
may be useful occasionally to sub- 
divide the general organization into 
canning clubs, com clubs, etc. 

2. To improve the school grounds 
and to exercise some general super- 
vision over school gardens, flower- 
beds, gates, and fences. The man- 
agement of Arbor Day improve- 
ments might properly, also, be under- 
taken. 

3. To assist in the organization 
and management of the School Fair 
and, to a certain extent, to share in 
the inspection of the home plots. 

4. To give some training and 
practice in leadership. 

METHODS OF PROCEDURE 

In organizing such a Club the 
ordinary methods of procedure should 
be followed, that is., the election of a 
president and other necessary officers. 
It hapifjens quite frequently that 
honorary officers are elected, but 
this practice is rarely productive 
of good results. The officers should 


be chosen for their zeal and activity, 
and only those likely to make an 
effort to become leaders should be 
appointed. As has already been 
mentioned, one of the functions of 
the School Progress Clubs is to 
develop leadership at a time in the 
life of the pupil when there is an 
opportunity for such training under 
the direction of a teacher. 

Wherever povssible, the officers of 
the Club should also be officers of 
the School Fair Association, in order 
to link up, as closely as possible with 
such Associations, the teaching f)f 
Agriculture and the work of the 
school gardens and home projects 

SAMPLE PROBLEM 

The following problem suitable to 
a rural school is given, as suggesting 
the method to be employed in carry- 
ing out the idea: - 

POULTRY CLUB 

As stated above, the Poultry Club 
should be an organization under the 
School Progress Club and should 
contain as members only those under- 
taking poultry work. 

1. April 15th: The organization 
meeting should ordinarily be held 
aboqt the middle of April. At this 
pieeiin^ the number of members will 
be decided upon, and the scope of 
the jivork, the duties to be performed 
by the individuals, and the character 
df notes to be made will be explained 
by the teacher. 

2. May 1st: Another meeting 
should be held when the eggs are 
distributed. At this meeting the 
precautions regarding kinds of nests 
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for the setting hen, the candling of 
eggs for fertility, and the care of the 
hen during incubation should be 
discussed. 

3. May 18th: The third meeting 
might be held about two or three 
days before the chicks are expected 
to appear. Discuss with the members 
of the Club the management of the 
young chicks, and, if at all practic- 
able, the members should make their 
own coops. 

4. June 1st: Discussion of method 
of feeding; and reporting of results. 
The care of chickens at large and 
within wire nettitig should also be 
discussed. 

5. June 25th: A general survey 


of the problem from its commence- 
ment should be made. At this meet- 
ing the plans for exhibits should be 
arranged, the kind of coops for 
exhibition considered, and entries 
for the autumn exhibit made. If 
there is a School Fair, the final 
meeting might be in connection with 
this. If there is no School Fair, a 
meeting should be arranged about 
September 20th, when the poultry 
should be judged by an expert and 
the prizes awarded. 

Prizes should be awarded (a) for 
the best fowls, ip) for the best notes 
on the project, and (c) for the best 
coop made by the members exhibit- 
ing fowls. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

DIRECTOR OF RURAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS APPOINTED 


R. F. W. Bates, B.A., M. Sc., 
who has been Director of 
School Agriculture in the 
northern half of the province of 
Saskatchewan, with headquarters at 
at Saskatoon, since 1915, has been 
appointed Director of Rural Educa- 
tion Associations and School Exhibi- 
tions. The rural education associa- 
tion movement has developed so 
rapidly as to now require a director. 
This appointment was rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid increase in the 
rural education associations, which 
number eighty. School exhibitions 


were held by about two thousand 
schools in the province in 1918. 
Rural education associations are 
organized to arouse public interest 
in education and its relation to 
rural life generally, and in agricultural 
education in particular; to promote 
the use of the school garden; to 
encourage home garden projects and 
profitable experimental work in the 
community; to promote school 
exhibitions; to foster boys' and 
girls' clubs; and such other activities 
as will develop an interest in rural 
life. 



Education is a thing that give* a man power to take the initiative, power to be resolute 
and power to hang on when others fall, and, above all, ii gives a man a certain position, and 
I know nothing in the whole world that seems to me to need a new vision more than the 
great world of commerce. It is not what you are educated in — it is whether you have got a 
trained brain. 

Dr. Arthur Everett Shipley, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 


Feb. 4, 5, 6, Annual meeting Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Toronto. Sccret- 
tary, P. W. Hodgetts, Department of 
Agriculture, Toronto. 

Feb. 5, Annual meeting of the Canadian 
Brown Swiss Association, to be held 
at Sherbrooke, Quc., Secretary, Ralph 
H. Libby, Stanstead, Que. 

Feb. 12 to 14, Saskatchewan Dairy Conven- 
tion, Secretary, Prof. K. C. MacKay, 
Saskatoon. 


Feb. 18. 19, Annual meeting of the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Toronto. 
Secretary, P. W. Hodgetts, Department 
of Agriculture, Toronto. 

Mar. 1 , Annual meeting of the British Colum- 
bia Entomological Society, Vancouver, 
Secretar>^ Williams Hugh, Cloverdalc, 
B.C. 

Mar. 3 to 7, Manitoba Winter Fair, Bran- 
don. Secretary, W. I. Smale, Brandon. 
Manitoba Poultry Breeders* Show, Bian- 
don. Secretary, W. F. McGuinness, 
Brandon. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF SEED PRODUCERS 

BY L. H. NEWMAN, B. S. A., SEC. CAN. SEED GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


In 1914 there was organized in the Province 
of Quebec, with headquarters at Ste. Rosalie 
Junction, a Society known as “The Quebec 
Cooperative Society of Seed Producers.” 
The object of this organization was to 
encourage the production and use of regis- 
tered and high class seed on the farms of the 
Province. In spite of the fact that excellent 
seed grain can be produced in Quebec, it was 
found that large quantities of seed, especially 
oats, were being brought in from Western 
Provinces. This seed unfortunately was 
often of low vitality and very frociuently con- 
tained noxious weed seeds in alarming quan- 
tities. The situation became .so serious that 
the late Mr. Gigault, then Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, decided that drastic measures 
must be taken. After ascertaining in his 
usual thorough manner how similar problems 
were being solved in other parts of Canada 
as well as in other countries, he decided that 
the principle upon which was based the 
method of the Swedish Seed Association at 
Svalof, Sweden, was sound, and suitable for 
application in the Province of Quebec.* He 

♦For further information re organization and work 
of the Swedish Society see book ** Plant Breeding in 
Scandinavia** by the writer. 


agreed with the people of Sweden that a prob- 
lem of this sort could best be undertaken by 
the farmers themselves. This decision finally 
resulted in the organization of the above Co- 
operative Society. In the organization of 
this body the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture took the initiative. It recog- 
nized first of all that success must depend 
very largely upon the manager and promoter. 
Mr. Louis Lavallee, of Ste. Guillaume, a 
farmer and enthusuislic seed grower, was 
chosen for the position. The success of this 
young institution is a tribute to Mr. Lavallee’s 
enthusiasm and ability. In the organization 
of this Stxriety special credit is also due Mr. 
Jules Simard, Representative of the Dominion 
Seed Branch in the Province of Quebec. This 
gentleman not only gave valuable advice but 
assisted very materially in obtaining sub- 
scribers for stock in the new organization. 
He also prepared plans for a warehouse and 
cleaning plant. Unfortunately these plans 
were not followed exactly at the time but 
steps are now being taken to complete the 
building in accordance with the plan origin- 
ally proposed. 

The regulations of the Society require that 
the latter shall be composed entirely of 
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farmers, all of whom must be stockholders. 
Each member is required to own at least ten 
shares of $10 each. Those preferring to do 
so may pay for their stock in full. Others 
must pay at least $10 per year until the full 
value of the stock be paid up. Should more 
than 6 per cent be realized by the Society 
during any year the surplus is to be placed in 
a rest fund until this fund shall attain a 
certain figure. The directors are then author- 
ized to determine what shall be done with thn 
balance. Up to the present 480 farmers have 
subscribed $48,070. The assets reported at 


tors" during the summer in inspecting crops 
of seed grown by farmers for the Society. 

The Society is the owner of a fine new ware- 
house and cleaning plant at Ste. Rosalie 
Junction, the land for the purpose having 
been purchased by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This plant is equipped 
with the finest cleaning and grading machin- 
ery available and is thus in a position to turn 
out seed of unusual quantity. It already 
has won an enviable reputation on account 
of the excellent seed disposed of. Some of 
the money rerjuired for the erection of the 



WAREHOUSE AND CLEARING PLANT OF QUEBEC CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF SEED PRODUCERS 


the last annuiil meeting of the Society were 
$52,605.26. The net profit during the year 
amounted to $5,364.54. The total business 
during the year ending December 31, 1917, 
amounted to $56,144.01. 

The salary of the manager and three assist- 
ants arc paid by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the Province. The services of these 
officers up to the present have been available 
for other provincial work during the slack 
season of the year. In lieu of these services 
the Society receives valuable assistance from 
Provincial Representatives or "Demonstra- 


building and the installation of the machinery 
was borrowed from the Provincial Govern- 
ment without interest for a term of three 
years. This money is to be paid back as the 
business of the Society develops. The build- 
ing cost approximately $15,000 and the 
machinery nearly, $5,000. 

The Society from the beginning has sought 
to encourage as many farmers as possible to 
become members of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association so that ultimately their 
crops might be registered and offered to the 
Society for seed at a certain price* In this 
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way a great many farmers have become 
interested in the matter of growing registered 
seed but owing to certain regulations which 
prevailed until recently a comparatively 
small number have had anything special to 
offer. At the last annual meeting of the 
Association the regulations which hitherto 
had stood in the way of a greater pnxluction 
of registered seed were amended so as to 
permit any farmer to purchase registered 
seed from an Ex|>orimcntal Farm or from 
a member of the Assexiation and havT the 
immediate progeny recognized officially as 
registered seed providing it be up to standard, 
be not more than three generations removed 
from Elite Stock Seed and that it has been 
properly inspected both while growing and 
while in the sack prioi to shipping. This 
should not only be a great encouragement and 
inducement to farmers to purchast.' registered 
seed but should also result in a very large in- 
crease in the amount of registerable seed 
pr<Kluced in the Province. It is hoped by those* 
concerned that within the next two or thret* 
years practically all cereal grains handled by 
the Co-operative Society will be eligible for 
registration and will be assembled and cleaned 
at their own warehouse. This incidentally 
will simplify very greatly the final inspection 
of registered sejed, since the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association will be able to place 


an inspector in the above warehouse during 
the cleaning season in order that the cleaning 
and grading operations may be supervised 
and all sacks containing seed which is up to 
standard may be officially sealed with the 
metallic seal of the Association. 

Under the above arrangement it is con- 
fidently ext)ected that the seed situation 
in the Province will be improved immensely 
if not revolutionized. The scheme seeks to 
crystallize the efforts of all institutions and 
organizations which are concerned in the 
production and use of better seed on the 
farms of the Province. It aims to follow up as 
effectively as possible all registered seed 
distributed in quantity in the Province by 
all Experimental Stations as well as by 
individual members of the C.S.CL Associa- 
tion and to have all approved crops product?d 
from this seed given ofifirial recognition and 
used to supply the demand for good seed. 
The scheme permits registerable seed to 
be produced and handled at minimum cost 
and effort to the grower and consequently 
may be offered the public at a price well 
within the reach of all. The ability to secure 
the class of s(‘e(l which the Society now offers 
and will continue to offer in ever-increasing 
quantities should result in an enormous gain 
to the wealth of the IVovinee. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Society for the Protection of Birds was held 
in Toronto on December 31st, 1918. Notices 
of motion were received providing for the 
appointment of vice-presidents for the various 
provinces and for the election of patrons and 


benefactors. Mr. Frank F. Payne, Toronto, 
was elected president, and Dr. N. A. I'owell 
and Charles G. Fraser, vice-presidents. Miss 
Laura B. Durand, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto, was re-elected secretary. 


QUEBEC SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


The annual meeting of the Quebec Society 
for the Protection of Birds was held in 
Montreal on January 6th. The programme 
of activities for the forthcoming season was 
arranged. This will embrace monthly meet- 
ings at each of which a special topic will be 
discussed. During the summer field rambles 


are being arranged for bird study under 
competent leadership. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. L. M. Ferrill; 
First Vice-President, Mr. Fred Abraham; 
Corresponding .Secretary, Mrs. W. E. L. 
Dyer, 12 Willow Ave., Westmount Que. 


QUEBEC DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Quebec 
Dairymen's Association was held at Valley- 
field on the 4th and 5th of December. 
In the opening session the president, Mr. 
Boyer, retraced the history of the St.- 
Hyacinthe Dairy School and of the Quebec 


Cheese Makers' Co-operative Association. 
In 1917, the St-Hyacinthe Dairy School 
delivered 174 milk testing experts' certifi- 
cates, 311 butter makers’ diplomas and 
23 inspectors’ diplomas; in 1918, 90 milk 
testing experts* certificates, 216 butter 
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makers' diplomas and 12 insj^cctors’ diplomas, 
a total of 926 diplomas. 

Mr. Boyer showed the importance of 
insi>ect(>rs work. These inspectors who, 
are fifty in number, visit all the factories, 
and see that the makers observe the 
regulations of the association. This inspec- 
tion ensures a uniform quality for the 
products. Of all the cheese manufactured 
in the province of Quebec last year, 70.88 
per cent graded No. 1, 27 per cent 
No. 2, and 1 99 per cent No. 3. Quel>ec 


cheese sells at the same price as the cheese 
of any other province. 

It was decided by the Board of Agriculture 
to grant in 1919, diplomas of excellence 
to the makers whose products will be graded 
No. 1 in 1919, Such diplomas will be 
countersigned by the Honourable Minister 
of Agriculture for Quebec. The following 
officers were elected: President, Gustave 
Boyer, M.P., Rigaud, Quo.; vice-president 
J. H. C'repeau, Ste-Camille, Que.; secretary, 
treasurer, O. E. Delaire, St. Hyacinthe, Que- 


THE UNITED FARMERS OF ONTARIO 


I'lnj fifth annual convention of the United 
Farmers of Ontario was held in Toronto on 
Deceml)er 18th and 19th. The secretary's 
report show'cd that 615 clubs have been 
organized, a gain of 300 in the past year. 
I'hc membership is 25,000, distributed in 
every ('ounty in the province. Among 
numerous resolutions passt.‘d was one favour- 
ing the formation of a co-operative dairy 
company in Ontario similar to the Saskat- 
chewan ("o-operative Creameries, Limited. 
The Farmers’ ('o-operative Company, which 
is a branch of the parent organization, 
reported the sale of $92,952 worth of stock. 
A wholesale and retail grocery and produce 


busihess at 130 King St, East, Toronto, has 
been taken over by the Company. Total 
.sales during the year amounted to a valua- 
tion of $1,765,378. It was decided at the 
Convention to open a l)usiness office at 
Toronto stock yards. The officers were 
elected as follows: — 

The United Farmers of Ontario; President, 
R. H. Halbert, Melancthon; vice-president, 
E. C. Drury, Barrie; secretary, J. J. Morri- 
son, 'I'oronto. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative ('om- 
pany; President. R. W. E. Burnaby, Jeffer- 
son; vice-president, A. A. Powers, Orono; 
secretary- treasurer, j. J. Morrison, Toronto 


ONTARIO CREAMERY ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Ontario Creamery 
A.ssociation was held in Toronto in December. 
Resolution.^ were passed urging the dis- 
continuing the sale of oleomargarine in 
Canada and commcndijig the system of 
butter grading inaugurated by the Ontario 
Defxirtment of Agriculture. The following 
officers were elected: President, William 


Newman, Lornevillc; 1st vice-president, 
J. A. McFeeters, Toronto; 2nd vice-pre- 
sident, J. Me Waddell, Strathroy; sccretar> 
treasurer, W. G. fackson, Simcoe; directors, 
R. M. Player, Walkerton; A. Aldrich, Delhi; 
L. A. Southworth, Omemee; P. Christie, 
Ottawa; Representative to National Dairy' 
Council, Mac Robertson, Belleville, Ont. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 


The Entomological Society of Ontario 
held its 55th annual meeting at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, on December 
4tn and 5th, 1918. Addresses on subjects 
pertaining to the work and objects of the 
Society were delivered by Father Leopold, 
La Trappe, P.Q.; W. A. Ross, Vineland, 
Station, Ont.; Prof. L. Caesar, Guelph; Dr. 
A. C. Baker, Washington, D.C.; Dr. F, 
S. Jackson, Montreal; N. Criddle, Trees- 
bank, Man.; J. D. Tothill, Fredericton, 
N.B.; F. J. A. Morris, Peterborough, Ont.; 
J. J. Davis, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. S. Hadwen, 
Ottawa; Arthur Gibson, Ottawa; Prof. W. 
Lochhead, Macdonald College, P.Q,; Prof. 
E. M. Walker, Toronto; F. W. L. Sladen, 


Ottawa; and Dr. W. A. Clemens, Toronto. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1918-1919; — President, Prof. L. Cae^r, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph; vice- 
president, Arthur Gibson, Ottawa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. W. Baker, O.A.C., Guelph ; 
curator, Eric Hearle, Guelph; librarian, 
Prof. C. J. S, Bethunc, O.A.C., Cmelph; 
directors, J. M. Swaine, Ottawa; C, E. 
Grant, Orillia; Dr. A. Cosens, Toronto; 
F. J. A. Morris, Peterborough; J. W. Noble, 
Essex; J. F. Hudpn, Strathroy; W. A. Ross, 
Vineland, Station; Editor of the “Canadian 
Entomologist^', Prof. E. M. Walker, Toronto; 
Delegate to the Royal Society, the President. 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL UNION 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Agricultural and Experimental Union was 
held at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph on January I4th and 15th. The, 
co-operative work carried on by ex-students 
and others in the province of Ontario under 
the auspices of the Experimental Union 
included last year, tests of grains, potatoes, 
fodder crops, hay crops, roots, etc,, experi- 
ments in the eradication of weeds, experi- 
ments in soil requirements. The report 
of the secretary showed that 3,631 members 


conducted one or more of these experi- 
ments on their own farms last year. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Hon. Nelson Monteith, Stratford; Vice- 
president, J. R. Revell, Goderich; Secretary, 
rrof. W. J. Squirrel; Treasurer, A. W. 
Mason, Ontario Agricultural College; Dir- 
ectors, Dr. Creelman, J. B. Spencer, Ottawa; 
H. Nixon, St. George; C. M. Laidlaw, 
Ceswick, A. F. Hansuld, Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


EASTERN ONTARIO DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Association 
was held at Belleville on January 9th and 
10th. A useful educational programme was 
carried out and an exhibition of cheese and 
butter held. The report of Mr. (i. G 
Publow, chief dairy instructor, showed that 
in the territory covered by the Association 
there were in operation 816 chee.se factories, 
representing 30,088 patrons, who delivered 
from May 1st to November 1st 923,473,464 
lbs. of milk, from which was made 83,782,490 
lbs. of cheese; 420 patrons had constructed 
new silos within the year, and 801 patrons 
are using milking machines. The exhibit of 


cheese consisted of 476 boxes, and in butler 
50 entries, of which the quality in both cases 
was pronounced good. 

A resolution bearing on the subject of the 
proposed co-operative dairy company was 
passed, authorizing the delegation sent to 
Saskatchewan to study the methods of the 
Co-operative Oeameries, Ltd., to continue 
action and report progress at the next C\)n- 
vention. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. G. Leggat, Newboro; 1st vice- 
president, T. H. Thompson, Madoc; secre- 
tary, T. A. Thompson, Almonte. 


WESTERN ONTARIO DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Western 
Ontario Dairymen’s Association was held at 
London on January 15th and 16th. 

The usual exhibition of cheese and butter 
was held, excellent displays of both being 
made. The prize-winning cheese secured 
98 9 and 97.5 points, and butter from 97 
down to 94.5. An interesting feature of 
the butter show was the section for butter 


made in June. The Ontario Agricultural 
College won the first prize, securing 95,5 
points. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Frank Boyes, Dorchester; first vicc- 
prt!sident, W. G. Medd, Woodham; second 
vice-president, J. Scott, Innerkip; third 
vice-president, Geo. Taylor, Guelph; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank Herns, London. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS’ LIMITED 


The Annual meeting of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., was held in Calgary on 
December 18th and 19th. The attendance 
included more than two hundred and fifty 
delegates representing shareholders in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The 
Honourable T. A. Crerar, Minister of Agri- 
culture for Canada and president of the 
Company, presided. Thrc^e hundred and 
forty-eight country elevators, of which 232 
are owned by the Company, were operated 
last year. Extensive flour warehouses and 
ccal sheds were also operated . Grain handled 
by the Company during the year amounted 
to 29,879,672 bushels. The Company 
operates a large terminal elevator at Fort 
William and private elevators at Port Arthur. 
Co-operative live stock marketing was 
shown to have developed greatly within the 
past year. Offices are established at the 


stock yards at Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Edmonton. During the year, 4,402 cars of 
stock were handled. The Company has 
large supply warehouses covering eleven 
acres at Winnipeg and three and a half acres 
at Calgary and additional houses at Regina 
and Saskatoon. Sales in the co-operative 
deptartment amounted to $5,925,791. The 
entire earnings of the Company for the 
year amounted to $3,047,395. The following 
officers were elected: President and chairman 
of the board of directors, Hon. T. A. Crerar; 
1st vice-president and general manager, Mr. 
C. Rice, Jonest Calvary; 2nd vice-president, 
John Kennedy, Winnipeg; executive direc- 
tors, J. F. Reid, M.P., Orcadia, Sask., R. A. 
Parker, Calgary; secretary, E. J. Fream, 
Calgary; assistant secretary, J. A. Hand, 
Winnipeg; treasurer, F. M. Black, Winnipeg. 
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MANITOBA LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


The annual meetings of the Manitoba 
Cattle Breede^s^ Horse Breeders\ Sheep 
Breeders' and Swine Breeders’ Associat!ions 
were held at Brandon during the week com- 
mencing January 6th. Mr. W. I. Smale, of 
Brandon, is the secretary of these associa- 
tions. 

THE MANITOBA CATTLE BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The Manitoba Cattle Breeders' Association 
has a membership of 201 and the Associa- 
tion closed the year with a balance of 
$ 1 , 1 08. Resolutions were passed recommend- 
ing a modification to the present system of 
levying and collecting assessments on live 
stock passing through Canadian stockyards; 
that owners of scTub bulls be liable to a fine 
of $50 for the first offense and removal and 
contTol under provincial police for the second 
offence of allowing them to run at large; that 
a distributing agency be organized for pro- 
viding liulls of approved character and 
breeding on the same principle as that 
provided for stallions. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Chapman, Hayfield; vice-presi- 
dent, F. J. Collyer, Welwyn. 

MANITOBA HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Manitoba Horse Breeders’ Association 
passed a resolution recognizing the minimum 
weight of draught stallions for federal horse 
breeders’ clubs as follows: horses rising 
ihret* years old, 1,450 pounds; horses rising 
four years old, 1,650 pounds, and horses over 
four years old, 1,700 pounds. The following 


officers were elected: President, Freeman 
Rice, Binscarth; vice-president, John Scarff, 
Hartncy; directors, Vv. McKirdy, Andrew 
Graham, A. C. McPhail, John Crawford. 

Mr. John Graham was re-elected to 
represent the association on the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union. 

MANITOBA SWINE BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 

The Manitoba Swine Breeders’ Association 
passed a resolution urging the importance of 
immediate steps being taken to have all 
meats and meat products in all abattoirs in 
Canada graded and the grades stamped 
thereon before the same can be offered for 
sale. The following officers were elected : 
President, D. W. Agnew; vice-president, 
W. C. McKillican, Superintendent Experi- 
mental Farm, Brandon ; directors, J. Strachan 
F. H. Wieneke, A. C. McPhail, and Andrew' 
Graham. 

MANITOBA SHEEP BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 

The Manitoba Sheep Breeders’ Association 
iiccupied much of the time of their meeting 
in discussing the co-operative marketing of 
wool. The members were fully persuaded 
that co-operation was necessary for the 
safeguarding of the interests of wwl growers. 
A committee was appointed to represent the 
Manitoba shareholders of the Co-operative 
Wot>l Growers, Limited, at the annual 
meeting to be held at Torontt) in February. 
The following officers were elected : President 
George Gordon, Oak Lake; Vice-president, 
W. R. Bowman, Alexander, 


MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association was 
held at Brandon on January 8th to 10th. 
About four hundred delegates and others 
attended. Re.solulions w^erc passed bearing 
on the following points: Recommending 
that the free admission into Canada of 
tractors up to $1,400 be continued; that 
the Dominion Government extend and 
elaborate the systems of milling and baking 
tesits of w'heat as a guide to fix grades; that 
a department especially devoted to the 
study of educational and economic problems 
of rural life be established at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College; that the present 
provincial school library policy be supple- 


mented by the inclusion of the principle 
of the special grant of dollar for dollar in 
building up a rural community library; 
that daylight saving legislation be not 
enacted in the future; that the Hudson 
Bay Railway with all necessary harbour 
and terminal facilities be completed immed- 
iately. The following officers were elected: 
president, R. C. Henders, M.P., Winnipeg; 
vice-president, John L. Browm, Pilot Mound; 
secretary, W. R. Wood, M.P.P., Winnipeg; 
directors; C, L. Stoney, Peter Wright, 
O. A. Jones, D. G. McKenzie, P.D. McArthur, 
A. J. M. Poole, Bert Griffiths, R. J, Avison, 
W. I. Ford, W. H. French, Bruce Eadie 
and Andrew Graham 


MANITOBA WOMEN’S GRAIN GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the womens' section 
of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association 
was held at Brandon on January 8th, The 
report of the secretary showed that the 
work so far had been largely of an organizing 


character. Up to the end of the year, 
43 women’s sections had been organized 
with a membership of about 600, Miss 
Mabel E. Finch, Winnipeg, is the secretary. 
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ALBBRTA SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alberta Sheep 
Breeders’ Association was held at Calgary 
on December 9th. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the 8ec:retary of the Association 
and the Canadian Co-optTativc Wool 
(Growers’ Limited for the work they had 
done in connection with the co-operative 
sale ()f wool. It was decided to recommend 
to the directors of the Calgary Industrial 


Exhibition Association that all sheep shown 
at the summer exhibition must have been 
properly shorn after the first of April, The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Richard Knights, Curtis; 1st vice president, 
J. W. Renton, Calgary; 2nd vice president, 
Herbert Smith, Camrose; secretary, E. L. 
Richardson, Calgary. 


ALBERTA SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alberta Swine 
Breeders’ Association was held at Calgary 
on December 9th. It was reported that 
the auction sale of swine arranged for in 
October having to be cancelled on account 
of the influenza epidemic, considerable 
loss was sustained. The catalogues arranged 


for the sale, it was reported, were being 
used for semlir^ to prospective purchasers. 
The following officers were clectetl : President , 
W. J. Hoover, Bittern Lake; 1st vico- 
prcsidcni, Steve C. Swift, Viking; 2nd vice 
president, E. J. C. Boakc, Acme; sccretary- 
E. L. Richardson, Calgary. 


ALBERTA WINTER FAIR 


The Alberta Winter Fair held at Calgary 
in December was much larger than any of 
its predecessors, there being two thou.sand 
entries of live stock. A special feature of 
this show was the Boy.s’ and Girls’ C'om- 
petitions, for which $2,679 besides numerous 


trophiciii were offered. Ftir this Compe- 
tition 16 girls and 25 boys had fitted animals. 
All of the girls won prizes ranging from 
$162.22 down to $14.12, and the hoys 
$232.02 to $5.00. 


WOMENS’ INSTITUTE NURSING SERVICE 


A movement has been set on foot by 
the Department of Agriculture of British 
Columbia to establish through the agency 
of Women's Institutes, a district nursing 
service corresponding to a system in vogue 
in the Dominion of New Zealand. In that 
country hospitals are built and maintained 
by taxation. The people in the district in 
which the hospital is situated pay for the 
cost of building and half the maintenance, the 
(fovernment paying the other half. At 
these institutions Government nurses arc 
trained. The (Government at its o.wn 
expense maintains in large and small centres 
maternity homes that serve as training 
schools for maternity nurses. By means 
of trained hospital nurses and trained mater- 
nity nurses, the Government maintains a 
district nursing service for performing minor 
duties. Still another service, known as the 
Plunkett Nurses, is established for the 


special service of reducing the mortality 
among babies. So successful has this service 
been that infantile mortality in New Zealand 
is now claimed to be the lowest in the world. 

The New Zealand nursing system, with 
the authority of the provincial Det)artmciU 
of Agriculture and the at>proval of the pro- 
vincial Board of Health, is being laid before 
individual Women’s Institutes of British 
Columbia, who are asked to begin at once the 
organization of district nursing services as 
a branch of the Victorian Order. It was 
pointed out in a circular letter from the 
secretary of the Advisory Board of Women’s 
Institutes that an organization should be 
formed in ever>' .school district, or groups 
of districts, in the province, and that a 
shortage of financial support for the purpose 
could be made up from the Duchess of (Jon- 
naught fund. 


THE EASTERN ONTARIO DAIRY TEST 

The dairy test carried out ai the Eastern credited to the facts that no fair was held 
Ontario Winter Fair, held in Ottawa, January last year and short notice was given of the 
J 3th to 1 7th, was not as large as two years test to be held this year. The following 
ago, when eighty-^nine cows competed. The records were made by. the first prize animal 
test was for seventy-two hours and included in each class, 
only fifteen animats. The decrease was 
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HOLSTEINS. 


Age, Months. 

Name. 

Owner. 

Lb. I 
Milk. ! 

Lb. 1 
Fat. i 

Total 
Points, 
1919. j 

Total 

Points, 

Winners, 

1917. 

48 or over. . . . 

Under 36 

Quoro Pontiac St'gis, 32969 
Shadelawn Gerben Queen, 
39126. 

T. P. ('harleson, Ottawa. . 
Hopkins Bros . . j 

1 

193 7 
162-5 

3 7 
3-7 

220*330 

194*803 

275*18 

176*72 


SHORTHORNS. 


48 or under. 

Darlington Lizzie 

Brethoui & Nephews.. , . 

161*51 

3 7 

194*319 

183*04 

?6 and under 48. 

Welcome Queen , 

Alex. McLaren . , . 

94*71 

3*4 

111*676 

153*55 


-WRSHIRES. 


Uud»‘r 56 

j Kitty Clovci, 55086.. , 

T. G. McLaunn, Eastj 
Templeton. Que. 1 

1 

1 107 *61 

3 7 

1 

132-834 

i i 

1 167 4 

(iRADES 

48 .lad over. 

Ethel 

T Sprat t 

213 6 

3i 

230 310! 

281*14 

if) and undei 48 

Came. 1 

T A. Spiatt. 

16 U.S, 

3 5 

204 512 

317 5 

Under v56 

Ruth 2nd. 

T P ('harleson . 

170 0; 

3-f)! 

199 760 

173 29 


GRAIN WEIGHTS ACCORDING TO CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

A Canadian agricultural official has for- table shows the influence of climate on the 
warded to the Agricultural Gazette the weight of different classes of grain growing 
following table taken from “ The Annals of in continental as compared with insular and 
Applied Biology.” Vol. V No. 2 This coast climates. 


Average vvfiKlU >n grams of lO.fKK) graim. 


(^loup. ('(mntrios, 1- 


i 

1 

1 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oat'S 

j Rye 

Average 

1 Ratio 

1 

Russia 

1 

244 1 

333 

245 

178 

250 

100 

2 

U S. A . 

346 

347 

2.53 

194 

285 1 

114 

3 

( xermany . , 

353 i 

399 

302 

231 

321 i 

128 

4 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden 

354 

410 

322 i 

244 

332 1 

133 

5 

Great Britain. Holland, Belgium 

405 

440 

311 

266 

355 1 

142 

6 

Italy, Spain, France . . . 

468 

465 

329 

! 295 

389 1 

156 


Average foi continental climates ... 

314 

360 

267 1 

i 201 

1 



.Average for insular and coast climates 

409 

438 

321 j 

268 




NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

SSED BRANCH 

Seed Importation Reflations, Pamphlet 
No. S-12 of the Seed Branch contains the 
order in council regulations, instruction 
under the order in council, and a general 
explanation of the regulations governing 
the importation of seed of clover, grasses, 
vetches, other forage^plants, field root and 
garden vegetables. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ONTARIO 

Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture is 
the title of a new Ontario teachers’ manual 
by Dr. J. B. Dandeno, Inspector of Elemen- 
tary Agricultural Classes. The subject matter 
is presented in nineteen subdivisions and 
covers Nature Study and Agriculture, Sug- 
gestions for the Teacher, Equipment, Tn^ 
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Library, Seasonal Course for Form III and 
IV, School Gardens and other headings 
covering the range of farm life and experience 
as related to the school. The manual is 
generously illustrated. 

MANITOBA 

Poultry Diseases, Extension Bulletin No. 
32, which "constitutes the Manitoba Farmers' 
Library for November is a treatise on poultry 
diseases by M. C. Herncr, B.S.A., Professor 
of Poultry Husbandry at the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College. The causes, description, 
and system of treatment of the common 
ailments of farm poultry are given with 
graphic illustrations 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Gary Schools . — Abraham Flexner and 
Frank P. Bachman describe in a volume of 
266 pages the organization and working of 
the school system at Gary, 111.^ A general 
account is given of the system which embodies 
class room and library equipment, includiitg 
shops for all manner of work carried on in 
an industrial city, gymnasiums, gardens, 
playgrounds. It is shown that two distinct 
Doaies of material are employed at Gary as 
definite subjects that have in the last resort 
to be " learned ” in such wise that the 
pupil may attain and demonstrate a reason- 
able degree of mastery; on the other esthetic 
or other activities, giving wholesome pleasure 
at the time and tending to establish higher 
levels of need and taste. The book is pub- 
lished by the Education Board, 61 Broadway. 
New York, N.Y. 


NOTES, 


Owing to the continued seriousness of the 
influenza epidemic in the province of Alberta 
the Agricultural Schools at Claresholm, 
Vermilion, and Olds will not enroll regular 
students until next autumn. 


Mr. W. H. Scott, B.S.A., Director of Drain- 
age Demonstrations and Lecturer on Drain- 
age in the Department of Physics at the 
Ontario Agricultural College died from 
pneumonia following influenza on January 
9th. 


Upwards of fifty returned soldiers are 
taking the special course in Agriculture at 
the College of Agriculture in the University 
of Alberta. At least as many more returned 
men are expected to join the class during the 
spring months. 


Agricultural Representatives in the pro- 
vince of Ontario have been asked by the Seed 
Commissioner for Canada to assi.st in pro- 
curing oats fit for seeding in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta of which laige quantities are 
likely to be required. 


More than 80,000 boys and girls in the 
United States are enrolled in pig clubs organ- 
ized and conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural colleges, and 71 per cent of the 
reporting members raise pure bred pigs. 


Professor J. P. Sackville, who in July last 
left the Animal Husbandry Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College to join the 
staff of the Cirain Growers’ Guide as live 
stock editor, has ^ returned to his former 
position of Associate Professor of Animal 
Husbandry. 


The annual meeting of the General Live 
Stock Breeders’ Associations of Quebec in- 
cluding the French Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Association, the French Canadian C'attle 
Breeders’ Association, the Quebec Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, and the Quebec Swine 
Breeders’ Association, will be held at the 
Place Viger Hotel, Montreal, on February 
19th. Through an error these meetings 
were announced in the January Gazette to 
take place on February 4th. The secrctar>^ 
of these associations is Mr. J. A. Couture, 
Quebec. 


Mr. W, H. Day, Professor of Physics at 
Ontario Agricultural College for the past 
twelve years, has resigned to enter com- 
mercial life. Professor Day has been closely 
associated with the development of the farm 
drainage work of the Department of Agri- 
culture that has been carried to most of the 
counties of the. province through the Agri- 
cultural Representative. Professor Day has 
also ^ven close study to the protection of 
buildings from lightning. He leaves his old 
position at the first of March. 


Three members of the Experimental Farms 
staff are employed as teachers in the Khaki 
University in England. Mr. J. A. Clark, 
Superintendent of the Experiment Station 
at Charlottetown has been given leave of 
absence especially for this work. Mr. M. B. 
Davis, Head of the Vegetable section of the 
Horticultural Divison of the Experimental 
Farms System who was active in artillery 
service is now devoting his time to lecturing 
in the University as is also Capt. P. D, 
Donaldson, formerly herd.sman of the Experi- 
mental Farm at Nappan, N.S. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Ths Agricultural Journal^ Victoria, B.C., 
January, 1919. 

Insect Notes of the Year 1918. R. C. 
Treherne, Field Officer, Entomological 
Branch, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, page 258. 

Poisonous Plants on Range Land. Dr. 
A. Knight, V.S., Chief Veterinary In- 
spector, B.C., page 264. 

The Canadian Countryman, Toronto, Ont., 
Dec. 21, 1918. 

Bright Prospect for Canadian Agricul- 
ture, W* J. Black, Commissioner under 
the Agricultural Instruction Act, page 
1594. 

The Future of the Dairying Industiy^ 
J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and ("old Storage 
Commissioner, Ottawa, page 1598, 

The Opportunity for Canadian Live 
Stock. H. S. Arkell, Dominion Live 
St(K'k Commissioner, page 1599. 

Jan. 4, 1919. — The Need of Cold-Storages 
for Dairy Products. Professor H. H. 
Dean, Animal Husbandry Department, 
Ontario Agricultural College, page 3. 

The Canadian Entomologist^ London, Ont, 
December, 1918. 

Practical Results in Spraying a Commer- 
cial Orchard for the (ireen Apple Bug. 
W. H. Brittain, Provincial Entomolo- 
gist for Nova Scotia, page 393. 

The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper^ 
Pcter!)oro, Ont,, December, 1918. 
Thinning Apples. Prof. T. (i. Bunting, 
Macdonald College, Quebec, page 272. 
Notes on Dusting and Spraying. C. E. 
Pctch, Field Officer, Entomological Div- 
ision, Ottawa, Ont, page 274, 

A Simple Stimulative Feeder, F. W. L. 
Sladen, Apiari.st, Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm, page 279. 

January, 1919. — Controlling Factors in 
Small Fruit Culture, Professor T. G. 
Bunting, page 1. 

The Pear Psylla. W. A. Ross, Dominion 
Entomological Laboratory, Vineland 
Station, Ont, page 3. 

Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont., Dec. 26, 1918. 

Range Breeding Problem? and Pro- 
grammes. Jas. McCaig, Editor of Publi- 
cations, Edmonton, Alta, page 2021. 
Jan. 1, 1919. — Winter Feeding for Egg 
Production. F. N. Marcellus, Poultiy 
Department, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, page 14. 

Status of Fruit (^rowing in Quebec. 
Professor T. G. Bunting, page 15. 

Fruit Conditions in the Annapolis Valley, 
W. S. Blair,’ Superintendent, Experiment 
Station, Kentville, N.S., page 15. 
Farmer's Advocate and Home Journal f Winni- 
peg, Man, Dec. 18, 1918. 

For Better Live Stock, Duncan Brown, 
Dominion Live Stock Representative 
for Alberta, page 2025. 

Rusts in (iener^. Professor V* W. 
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Jackson, Manitoba Agricultural College, 
page 2028. 

Jan. 1, 1919. — Ice on the Da}ty Farm. 

L. A. Gibson, Dairy Commissioner for 
Manitoba, page 17. 

Farmer's Magazine, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 15, 
1918. 

Getting a Start with Live Stock, Wade 
Toole, B.S.A., Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Ciuclph, Ont., page 6. 

Jan. 1, 1919. — Turning the Tide to Country 
Life. S. B. McC^ready, Assistant 
Secretary, Organization of Resources 
Committee, Toronto, page 13. 

The Farm and Ranch Review and the Country 
Home, Calgary, Alta., Dec. 20, 1918. 
Another Appeal to Canadian Stock 
Breeders and Particularly those of 
Alberta. Duncan Brown, page 1368 
Helping Alfalfa Through the Winter. 

M. O. Make, Dominion Agrostologist, 
page 1370. 

Evolving a Heavy Yielding Corn for 
Manitoba. Professsor T. J. Harrison, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, page 
1373. 

The Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 
Jan. 1, 1919. 

Manitoba Soils are Not Sour. J. W. 
Shipley, Professor#of Chemistry, Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, page 23. 

The Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture ^ 
Quebec, Que., Jan. 1, 1919. 

Can the Purebred Stock Business be 
Overdone. Professor Wade Toole, page 
113. 

The Nor'-West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man., 
Dec. 5, 1918. 

The Shorthorn in Western Canada. 
Geo. F. Day, Secretary, Dominion 
Shorthorn Breeders Association, page 
1536. 

Some Troubles Peculiar to Sheep. 
James McCaig, page 1544. 

Opix)rtunities in the Veterinary Pro- 
fession. Dr. C. D. McGilvray, V.S., 
M.D.V., Principal, Ontario Veterinary 
College, 1546. 

Agricultural Co-operation in British 
Columbia. P. P. Woodbridge, page 
1548. 

Goat Breeding a Growing Industry at 
the Coast. George Pilmer, Secretary, 
Canadian Goat Society, page 1550. 

The Use of Electricity on the Famt. 
Professor J. McGregor Smith, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, page 1554. 
Preparing Turkeys for Market. Pro- 
fe.ssor M. C. Hemer, B.S.A., Professor of 
Poultry Husbandry, Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College, page 1576. 

The O.A.C, Review, Gue.ph, Ont., December, 
1918. 

The Rationale of Changing Seed Pota- 
toes. Paul A. Murphy, in charge of 
Potato Diseases Investigation, Domin- 
ion Department of Agricu.ture, page 153. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. Doherty 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

951 — On the Possibility that Man can Live 

on a Diet Containing no Fat; Researches 

in Denmark. — Ugeskrifi for Landmaend; 

Year 63, No. 22, pp. 296-298. Copenhagen, 
May, 1918. 

Previous researches aiming at ascertaining 
if there is a minimum of fat required in the 
human diet have lead to the general conclu- 
sion that man cannot live without a certain 
quantity in his diet, otherwise he will become 
unhealthy and may even endanger his life. 
Physiologists are not agreed as to the exact 
daily minimum of fat required by the human 
being for continued well-being. Voit fixed 
the amount at 56 gm., Tigerstedt at 80 
or 100 gm., while SoFUS ToRur also indicates 
the latter figures and says that, during the 
present war, a characteristic unhealthy .state 
has appeared which he calls “fodthunger” 
(fat hunger) and which has appeared in 
those countru‘s where there is a shortage of 
fats, a state resembling that of Nanstui's 
companions in the Greenland expedition. 
Numerous researches, using rats, have been 
made in the United Slates on this subject; 
when the rats received a diet absolutely free 
from fats, they Ijemmc diseased, recovery 
being obtained on giving them the substances 
that were lacking. But the substances under 
question acted specifically in this case, some 
having a positive action, i. e., producing 
recovery (fat from butter, egg yellow, liver 
oil, etc.), while others (fat from pig, olive 
oil, almond oil, etc.) did not bring about 
recoveiy’^ or the return of the animals to the 
normal state. It was concluded that the 
effect was not due to the fats themselves, 
and that it was once more a question of 
“vitamines”. 

In order to obtain more definite information 
on the subject, Dr. Hindhede made some 
observations on two strong, healthy persons, 
one a gardener, aged 31 years, and tne other 
a student, aged 24 years. The subjects 
received, for more than a year, a diet “practic- 
ally*’ free from fats, consisting of bread, 
potatoes and vegetables, variation being 
obtained by introducing, at stated periods, 
sweetened gruel. The two subjects were 


kept in very good condition while tin y were 
fed on bread, polatoCvS and vegetables; on the 
contrary, however, they lost flesh when the 
vegetables were replac'ed by the sweetened 
gruel. Hindhede admits that young, robust 
persons can live in perfect health for 16 months 
(and more, as the experiment is still in 
progress) on a diet of bread, potatoes, 
cabbages, rhubarb and apples, while a diet 
composed exclusively of .sweetened gruel 
could apparently not be tolerated for more 
than a month. He therefore concludes that the 
different vegetables contain vitamines similar 
to those found in fats, and that the latt(‘r 
can be very well dispensed with provided 
they are replaced by vegetables. This also 
explains the insufficiency of the swe(‘teued 
gruel. Owing to present circumstances llic 
diet in Germany is characterised by penury’ 
of fats; although, generally speaking, the 
effects of such a state of affairs have not been 
so serious as might have beem su])posed, 
certain unhealthy conditions have appeared, 
contrary to the obsc'rvations of Hindhede, 
amongst which is that called “Kartoffelkrank- 
heit” (potato disease) by Dollner; but it 
appears that this disease was cured by adding 
vegetables to the potatoes. Similarly, 
Hindhede attril>utcs all the unhealthy 
conditions produced in (»ermany by the lack 
of fats to the lack of vitamines in the food. 
He thinks that there is no great need of 
alarm at the prospect of an eventual total 
lack of meat and fa* provided that care is 
taken to supply sufficient seeds, potatoes and 
vcgetal)les. 

In conclusion, Hindhede deduces some 
observations of practical value from his thesis. 
Those who have little land should devote as 
much as possible of it to market-gardening. 
In this way it has been calculated that 
Denmark could maintain 20 million indivi- 
duals, if the live stock indust were suppres- 
sed. Although the exclusive growth of 
plants is not desirable and as these deductions 
are obviously as >ret insufficiently sure to 
allow of their practical use, they are of great 
interest from the physiological point of view 
in that they apparently show that the human 
bejng can, without much risk, do without 
fats during a certain period. 
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952 — ^The Feeding of Cattle and “Barlow's 
I^sease ” in Children Caused by Milk. — 
Nor disk Mejeri^Tidning^ Year XXXIII, 
No. 24, p. 284. Stockholm, June, 1918. 

“Barlow’s disease” so resembles scurvy 
that it is often called infantile scurvy. It 
appears in children fed exclusively on sterilised 
and boiled milk. It is obvious that the time 
required in heating milk has an influence on 
its vitamine content. Moreover, it is gener- 
ally believed that milk is richer in vitamines 
during the summer when the fodder given to 
the cattle is fresher, than in winter when they 
chiefly feed on dry fodder. On the other 
hand, if roots are fed heavily in winter, milk 
might be produced that is richer in vitamines 
than the milk usually produced during that 
season, and thus have the effect of rendering 
the appearance of Barlow’s disease more 
rare. 

In any case, it is safest to pasteurise milk 
for children at a low temperature, the best 
method being to heat the milk for 30 minutes 
at 63° C. (145° F.). 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

956“"Chemical Composition, from an Agri- 
cultural Point of View, of Rainwater 
Collected at Montevideo, Uruguay, from 
1909 to 1912 — ‘"CHROEDER, J., ill the 
Revista dc^l Instituto Nacional de Agronomia 
de Montevideo, Ser. II, No. 1, pp. 29-48. 
Montevideo, Januar>% 1918. 

In a previous report {Revhia del Instituto 
N. de Agronomia, Montevideo, 1910, No. 7, p. 
123) the author published the results of his 
observations on the carbonic acid content of 
the air at Montevideo. These results 
showed that the amount ot the gas present 
varies greatly with the season and the 
direction of the wdnd. The average content 
is 2.98 volumes per 10,000 volumes of air 
under normal conditions, at 0°-(" and 760 mm. 

The re])ort under review gives a series of 
data relating to the amount of nitrogenous 
compounds, chlorides (expressed as sodium 
chloride) and organic matter carried to the 
soil by rainwater during the peiiod 1909- 
1912. The work done on the chemical com- 
position of rainwater in all parts of the world 
IS first reviewed rapidly, and the author then 
gives the results of his own observations, 
which are summarised in tables. These 
observations, made at the Sayago experiment 
field at the Agricultural Institute of Mon- 
tevideo, load to the following conclusions: — 
With a total precipitation of 1,504 mm. 
(59 inches) per annum (in 1912), 1 acre of the 
Sayago experiment field received 6 88 lb. of 
combined nitrogen, of which 3.28 lb. was 
ammoniacal and 3 . 60 lb. nitrous and nitric. 
At the end of 24 months of observation (May 
to September, 1908; October, 1911 to 
February, 1913) the same area received 7.03 
lb. of ammoniacal nitrogen and 6.09 lb. of 
nitric nitrogen, i. e., 12.23 lb. of nitrous 
and nitric nitroifen, or 6.10 lb. per acre 
annually. The nirtogen content of rainwater 
of 18 tropical countriigg andjof 96 temperate 
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countries (50 observations) is given. A 
comparative examination shows that the 
figures obtained at Sayago are slightly higher 
than those for the tropical and temperate 
countries. 

The author was unable to prove that the 
seasons had any influence on the amount of 
nitrogen, which, moreover, he thinks only 
worth considering as a source of nitrogen for 
agriculture. The quantity of chlorides 
(expressed as sodium chloride) carried to the 
soil by rainwater is 73.60 lb. p>er acre. The 
chloride content of the rainwater seems to 
depend on the direction of the wdnd while the 
rain is falling. 

The amount of organic matter (calculated 
in milligrams of oxygen required to burn it) 
w'as on an average 750 mgni. of oxygen per 
1,000 litres of rainwater. The exaporation 
residue of rain is, on an average 303 lb. per 
acre annually, of which 108 lb. disappear on 
burning, and 195 lb. form a non-volatile 
residue. 

In conclusion the author points out that 
these figures refer to the Montevideo district 
and not the interior of the country. 

957* — Some Notes on the Direct Determin- 
ation of the Hygroscopic Coefficient. — 
Alway, F. J., Kline, M. A. and McDoi.e, 
Cj, R., in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 147-166 -f 
Bibliography of 27 Publications. Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 22, 1917. 

The hygroscopic coefficient expresses the 
percentage of moisture irontained in a soil 
which, in a dry condition, has been brought 
into a saturated atmosfihere, kept at a con- 
vStant temperature, and allow'ed to remain 
until approximate equilibrium wdth this 
atmosphere has been attained. It has a two- 
fold significance, both sendtig as single- 
valued expression of the relative fineness of 
texture, and, in soil-moisture studies, per- 
mitting the approximate estimation of the 
maximum amount of water available for 
growrth and for the maintenance of plant life 
— the difference betweem the total amount 
of water and the hygroscopic coefficient. 

The error is sometimes made of confusing 
Mitcsherlich’s “ Hygroskopizitfit ” w'ith 
the hygroscopic coefficient as above defined. 
The former is determined by allowing the 
exposed soils to come into equilibrium with 
an atmosphere in contact with a 10 per cent 
sulphuric acid solution instead of wit h water, 
Mitscherliscii holding that the determin- 
ation by Hilgard’s method gives results 
much too high on account of the condensation 
of moisture on the exposed samples. 

Hilgard's method was described by him 
(Report on the Methods of Physical and 
Chemical Soil Analysis, TJ, 5\ Dept, of Agr,, 
Division of Chemistry, Bulletin 38, 1893, pp. 
60-82) as follow^s: — 

The fine earth is exposed to an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture for about twelve 
hours at the ordinary temperature (60® F.) of 
the cellar in which the box should be kept. 
For this it is sifted in a layer of about 1 mm. 
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thickness upon glazed paper, on, a wooden 
table in a small water-tight covered box (12 
by 9 by 8 inches) in which there is about an 
inch of water; the interior sides and cover of 
the box should be lined with blotting paper, 
kept saturated with water, to insure the 
saturation of the air. 

After eight to twelve hours the earth is 
transferred as quickly as possible, in the 
cellar, to a weighed drying-tube and weighed. 
The tube is then placed in a paraffin bath, 
the temperature gradually raised to 200° C. 
and kept there 20 to 30 minutes (rapidity of 
raising temperature depending upon the 
amount of moisture in the soil), a current of 
dry air passing continually through the tube. 
It is then weighed again, and the loss in 
weight gives the hygroscopic moisture in 
saturated air. 

Some time later, to avoid the decomposition 
of the organic matter of surface soils, Hilgard 
modified the method to the extent of using an 
air bath, raising the temperature to only 110° 
C. (230° F.), keeping the sample in for an 
hour, weighing, drying again, and continuing 
the process until a practically constant weight 
was obtained. 

The authors have tested this method by 
studying the following points; rapid loss of 
hygroscopic moisture; ^ suitability of trays 
of various materials; influence of time of 
exposure; effect of great fluctuations in the 
temperature of the room; effect of grinding; 
influence of size of absorption boxes and the 
number of tables; concordance of determin- 
ations in practice; reliability of the method 
descriljed by Hilgard; modification of 
method when sample contains gravel or 
pebbles; they arrive at the following con- 
clusions: — 

The amount of hygroscopic moisture 
absorbed increases with the ris^ of tempera- 
ture. Drying of mineral soils at tempera- 
ture of 100° to 110° C. docs not appreciably 
decrease their hygroscopicity. Intractable 
samples may be reduced in a steel mortar 
to pass a 1mm. sieve without appreciably 
affecting their hygroscopicity. 

Twelve hour’s exposure in the absorption 
boxes is sufficient only when the soil layer 
is verj’^ shallow. In practice a longer interval 
is found more convenient, 20 to 24 hours 
proving very satisfactory. An exposure of 
more than 24 hours gives higher values only 
in the case of very fine textured soils. 

A soil containing the amount of moisture 
corresponding to its hygroscopic coefficient 
loses water very rapidly when exposed to an 
ordinarily dry atmosphere, but in deter- 
mining the hygroscopic coefficient the time 
necessary to transfer the soils from the absorp- 
tion boxes to weighing bottles is so brief 
that the loss during the transfer is too small 
to appreciably affect the accuracy of the 
results. 

Hilgard’s method for the determination 
of the hygroscopic coefficient carried out 
exactly as he describes it, gives reliable 
results. However, the loose sheets of glazed 


paper used are very inconvenient when many 
determinations are to be made and may be 
advantageously replaced by shallow trays, 
either of aluminium or of copj^r. Trays 
of glass, graniteware, and vulcanized rubber 
give satisfactory results, but are less conve- 
nient, while those of tin plate or zinc, although 
satisfactory at first, soon corrode. Paste- 
board trays lined with glazed paper give 
results much too low, unless the period of 
exposure be greatly prolonged, and even 
those of paraffined pasteborad lined with 
glazed paper give somewhat low results. 
Any considerable increase in the size of the 
absorption boxes over that recommended 
by Hilgard or the use of a larger number of 
exposed samples within the boxes of the 
same size cause too low results, unless the 
time of exposure be greatly increased. 

959 — Influence of Nitrates on Nitrogen- 
Assimilating Bacteria. — Hills, T. L. 
(in the Journal of Agricultural Re search, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 183.230-f31 Tables-f- 
Hiblii^raphy of 49 Publications. Washing- 
ton, u. C., Januan^ 28, 1918. (2 pp. in 

Institute Bulletin). 

961 — Effect of Sulphur on Different Crops 
and Soils. — Shedd, O. M., in the Journal 
of A gnculfural Research t Vol, XI, No. 4, 
pp. 91-103. Washington, D. C., October 
12, 1917. (1 page in Institute Bulletin). 

963 — Plants Tolerating Salt. — Fenzi, E. O., 
in the BoUettino della R, Societa Toscana di 
OrticoUura, Year XLIII, Nos. 5-6, pp. 
37-39. Florence, 1918. (I page in Insti- 
tute Bulletin). 

969 — Injurious Action of Magnesium Car- 
bonate on Plants. — CoupiN, H., inComptes 
rendus des Seances de I' Academic des Sciences 
Vol. CLXVI, No. 24, pp. 1006-1008. 
Paris, June 17, 1918. 

On account of its insolubility in water, 
magnesium carbonate, so common in the 
soil, is generally considered incapable of 
any injurious action on plants, and, conse- 
quently, of having any influence on the life 
of plants and on their geographical distribu- 
tion. Nevertheless, this salt dissolves in 
small quantities in water containing carbonic 
acid, as occurs near roots which give off 
carbonic gas during respiration. In onlcr 
investigate the effect of the carbonate thus 
dissolved the author carried out various 
germination tCvSts, some in fresh water, 
some in the same water containing an excess 
of magnesium carbonate. After a few days 
in the same environment — darkness and a 
constant temperature of 24°C (75® F .) — 
the results were compared. 

Apart from a few exceptipnal cases (e.g. 
that of stone pine) magnesium carbonate 
was decidedly injurious to plants but in a 
manner and to a degree which varied accord- 
ing to the species. This noxiousness mani- 
fested itself: — t) by decreased length of the 
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main root; 2) by a considerable reduction of 
the number and size of the rootlets; 3) by 
black or brown colour of the roots and root- 
lets; 4) by reduction of the absorl^nt hairs 
(when, as is rather exceptional, they form 
in an aqueous environnment) ; 5) by shorter 
aerial parts (except in the case of common 
cress). In no case did magnesium carbonate 
appear to have any useful effect, at least 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

972 — Choice of Material for Isolating 
Inflorescences in Selection Work. — 
Fruwirth, C., in Zeitschrift JUr Pflan* 
zenzucht, Vol. V, Pt. 4, pp. 391-395. 
Berlin, 1917. 

The nature of the covers used to Isolate 
the inflorescences is not without influence 
on the fructification because a certain 
amount of light may be necessary for the 
normal develoi)ment of the seed, especially at 


the beginning of setting, as was observed by 
Sk:HOLZ for the poppy and Lubimenko for 
the pea and wheat. 

The author made similar observations for: 
— Tritkum sativum (winter and spring 
wheats); Hordeum disHchon erectum and H, 
disikhon nutans, Pisum arvense and P, 
sativum, Phaseolus vulgaris, Papaver som- 
niferum, Arrhenatherum elatius. During his 
investigations he used covers of various 
strength, from parchment bags, which allow 
the light to pass fairly well, to small wooden 
boxes lined with black paj^er used for wrapp- 
ing up photographic plates. In this last 
case no seed formed while with the less stiff 
and opaque covers the number of seeds 
formed decreased. On the other hand, the 
amount of light abscjlutely necessary is not 
the same for all plants, but varies from one 
species to another, as is shown by the Table 



Black paper bag 

Parchment bag 

No cover 


Number i 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


of in- 

of 

of in- 

of 

of in- 

of 


florescences 

8(;ecl formed 

florescences 

1 seed foimcd 

florescences 

seed formed 

Pisum arvense . 

i 

.*5 flowers 

0 

5 flowers 

t 

8 

5 flowers 

14 

Barlpy NokA Imperial 

5 eaia 

55 

5 ears 

94 

S ears 

112 

104 Cricwener. ! 

5 “ 

88 

5 

129 

5 “ i 

196 


The coN'ers used to isolate inflorescences 
must, there'fore, be fairly transparent as 
the absence of seeds formed is often attri- 
butable to insufficient light rather than 
phenomena of self-sterility. 

977 — ^Wheat, Yields per Acre and Prices, 
by States, for the 50 Years 1866-1915 in 
the United States, — U. S, Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 511, 16 pp. of 
tables. Washington, February 13, 1917. 
The year 1915 completed the first 50 years 
during which the United States Department 
of Agriculture has collected annual data on 
the yield and value of the most important 
crops in the different States of the Union. 
The bulletin under review gives the annual 
figures for wheat from 1866 to 1915. The 
tables referring to the different States are 
preceded by general figures for the produc- 
tion in the wdiole of the United States and 


six divisions of the country; — 1) North 
Atlantic, including the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachussetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania — 2) North 
Central, East: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin— 3) North Central, West: 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas — 4) 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Viiginia 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, (ieorgia and Florida — 5) South Central: 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Loui.siana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas — 
6) Far West: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington Oregon, and '^'alifornia. 

The 1 0 year averages of wheat yields in bushels 
per acre for the whole Union and for these 6 
divisions respectively were: — 



Umted 

States 

North 

Atlantic 

North 

Central, 

East 

North 

Central, 

West 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Central 

Far- West 

1866-1875 

11-9 

13.7 

12.2 

13.3 

8.4 

8 5 

15.7 

1876-1885 

12-3 

141 

13-9 

120 

8-9 

80 

14<1 

1886-1895 

127 

14*2 

13-8 

12-4 

88 

96 

HZ 

1896-1005 

13*5 

16-2 

13-4 

131 

108 

11-6 


1906-1915 

15.0 

18 1 

163 

13. 6 

13 0 

12 . 4 . 

, 
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97 $ — Cultivation of Manitoba Wheat in 
Touraine, France. — Schribaux, in Comptes 
rendus des Seances de VAcademie d* Agri- 
culture de France^ Vol. IV, No. 17, pp. 528- 
530. Paris, May 15, 1918.^ 

The author gives the following conclusions 
deduced from an investigation made by 
M. Martin (Director of the Agricultural 
Department of Indre-et-Loire) : — In the least 
successful experiments Manitoba wheat gave 
7 to 11.92 cwt. per acre. Everywhere else 
the yield varied from 9 54 to 16 72 cwt.; 
the average might without exaggeration be 
placed at 11 14 cwt. per acre. These figures 
are all the more remarkable because the 
average yield of winter wheat is 8,34 cwt. 
There is no doubt that 1917 was a 
very favourable year for wheat-growing in 
that district; May and June were wet and 
there was no excessive heat in J uly. I n spite of 
all disadvantages M. Martin considers Mani- 
toba wheat excellent for Indre-et -Loire. 
Thanks to this new variety it will be possible 
to sow wheat in spring which could not be 
sown in autumn. 

The author shows the extent to which Man- 
itoba wheat is penetrating and spreading in 
countries where it was totally unknown — 
Piedmont, Greece, etc. Most of the reports 
received by the author favour its cultivation. 
The fact that some tests have not given the 
hoped-for results is due to insufficiently 
sorted seed. To prevent this farmers should 
ask for 110 to 120 lb. of Manitoba for every 
100 lb. of seed to be sown. This wheat is too 
small to pass through a sorter; it is sufficient 
to pass it through a 2 mm. mesh sieve to 
eliminate foreign, broken, or small and 
malformed grains and obtain excellent seed. 
In a good lot the waste will not exceed 10% 
and may be used for making flour. Failure 
often results from using too little seed. As 
Manitoba tillers little 1.59 cwt. per acre 
should be the smallest amount used. The 
actual amount must, however, be determined 
by the farmer, who must bear in mind that it 
should be sown more thickly than ordinary 
varieties, and greater quantities be used the 
later it is sown. 

997 — The Douglas Fir: Its Importation and 
Cultivation in Central Europe (1). — 
Berkhout, a. H., in Mededeelingen van de 
Landbouwhooge-sekool en van de daaraan 
verbonden Instituten, Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, 2 and 
3, pp. 47-56 -f 5 Tables. Wageningen 
(Holland) 1918. 

The American tree commonly known as 
the Douglas fir was discovered in North 
America in 1792 by the explorer Archibald 
Menzies and imported into Europe by 
David Douglas in 1827, The Douglas fir 
has many names in America — ^red fir, black 
fir, hemlock, await pine, etc. The confusion 
of botanical itames is na less great and is due 
to the fact that botanists disagree as to the 
genus to whkh it belongs; they call it Abies 
Douglasii Lindley, Pinus Douglasii Sab., 

(1) See also Bulletin 0f Foreign Agricultural In- 
telligence, lune, 1915, No. 194. 


Pinus taxifolia Lamb; Picea Douglasii Link, 
Tsuga or Pseudotsuga Dou^sii Carr. There 
are many varieties of Douglas fir — ^blue, 
green, bluish-green (glauca), etc.; the last 
of these has smaller cones and is of slower 
growth. Douglas fir is one of the most 
widespread trees in America and is found 
particularly in the Rocky Mountains, Sierra 
Nevada, Colorado, and British Columbia 
Its geographical distribution is between 
43 and 52° north latitude. A well-aerated, 
very light soil containing a certain proportion 
of sand and stones, suits it best. It can 
stand a damp atmosphere better than exces- 
sive drought and should be sheltered from 
continuous winds. In the state of Washing- 
ton it does very well up to 1,150 feet, and 
in Oregon up to 1,800 feet; above this altitude 
its growth is more restricted. According to 
Mayr, Douglas fir is very resistant to frost 
in its native country, indeed, it grows in dis- 
tricts where the temperature is sometimes 
below -25°C'. If its importation into Europe 
has not always given the expected results this 
is due to the fact that care has not always 
been taken to use seed from a district in 
which the environmental conditions arc 
similar to those of the district in which 
plantations are to be made. It has also lK!cn 
shown that the poor sandy soil, as well as the 
marsh soil or excessively clayey soil of central 
Europe, do not suit it. The young plants 
may also be attacked by a fungus — Botrytis 
Douglasii — and by a cTunkw—Peslalozzia 
funerji Destn. 

The rapid growth and excellent (luality 
wor)d of the Douglas fir make it one of the 
most profitable trees for sylviculturists. 
Data collected by Hanzlick on several 
plantations show this tree to hav(‘ attained 
the following average weights and diameters 
(in the middle): — in 20 years, 29 83 feet 
and 0 35 feet; in 40 years, 76 32 feet and 
0.69 feet; in 60 years, 101 25 and l.Ol feet; 
in 100 years, 125 55 feet and 1 . 34 feet. This 
fir may reach a height of 330 feci and a 
diameter of 16.40 feet. (3n the damp west 
coast of North America it generally attains 
in 80 years a height of 130 feet and a diameter 
of 2.62 feet. Of two neighbouring planta- 
tions at the Experiment Station of VVage- 
niiigcn one of these f)lantations of 18 years 
had an average height of 38 15 feet and an 
average diameter of 0.45 feet. The data 
show that this tree had a diameter of 0.49 
feet at Wageningen five years earlier than in 
its native country. Growth is not less rapid in 
other parts of Europe. In Germany (Olden- 
burg), a 37 year old plantation had an 
average height of 59.04 to 65.60 feet and 
an average diameter of 1.95 feet. Similar 
figures were obtained in England. 

The wood of Douglas fir is solid and very 
resinous and used for many purposes, such as 
building wood, props and supports for mines 
and shipyards. As timber and wood for 
commercial purposes it polishes very well 
and is used for cabinet work, and for making 
parquet and wainscotting. In Germany, 
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the wood of a 25-year old tree had a specific 
weight of 0,536 aad a resistance to pressure 
of 443 to 531 kg. per sq. cm. 

The author foresees more numerous plan- 
tations of this tree in all central Europe, 
especially in places sheltered from strong 
winds and in clearings. The necessity of 
the choice of seed suited to the district, i, e., 
from a country where the climatic conditions 
are as similar as possible, is emphasized. In 
Holland such seed-control is assured by the 
Dutch Association for the Development of 
Land. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

999 — Purifying Water for Stock. — Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, Vol. VIII, Pt. 4, p. 
209. Brisbane, October, 1917. 

Water containing mud in suspension is 
easily clarified by dropping hot wood ashes 
into it, or by the application of lime or alum. 
These two substances make the water hard. 
Chloride of iron may be also used; it is quite 
harmless, and a valuable reconstituent and 
tonic' for all animals. One lb. of chloride of 
iron will clarify 1,000 to 2,500 galls, of water 
and much reduce the bacterial content. 

A simple method of purifying w'ater without 
boiling has been devised by Dr. Naismith 
and Dr. Graham. The method consists in 
adding a level teaspoonful of chloride of lime 
(containing J available chlorine) to a cupful 
of water. Dissolve, dilute with 3 more cup- 
fuls of water, allow' to stand for a few seconds; 
this stock solution, kept in a tightly stoppered 
bottle, may be used for 5 days. Add a 
tc^aspoonful to 2 galls, of water to be purified; 
stir well to bring the weak chlorine solution 
in contact with all the bacteria, and allow 
to stand for 10 minutes. This w ill destroy all 
typhoid and colon bacilli, or other dystmtery 
producing bacilli in the w'ater. The w'ater 
will be w ithout taste or odour and the trace 
of free chlorine added rapidly disappears. 

1008 — I. Morphology of Normal Pigs' Blood. 

II. Effects of Muscular Exercise and the 
Heat of the Sun on the Blood and Body 
Temperature of Normal Pigs. — Palmer, 
C. C. in: I. Journal of Agricultural Research 
Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 131-140. Washington, 
DC., April 30, 1917; 11. Ibid,, Vol. IX, 
No, 6, pp. 167-189 4- Bibliography of 9 
Publications. May 7, 1917. (2 pp. in 

Institute Bulletin.) 

1009 — ^Investigations into the Action of the 
Thyroid Gland, in the United States. — 
1. Allen, B.M., The Results of Thyroid 
Removal in the Larvae of Rana pipiens, in 
The Journal. of Experimental Zoology, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3, pp. 499-520 -f 4 Tables -b 
8 Figs. + I Plate.— 11. Swingle, W. W., 
The Acceleration of Metamorphosis in Frog 
Larvae by Thyroid Feeding and the 
Effects upon the alimentary Tract and Sex 
(ilands, Ibid., pp. 521-543 -f- I Table •+• 14 
Figs. 4“ Bibliography of 11 publications. 
Philadelphia, Janui^ry, 1918. 


1012 — ^Aquatic Plants Which May be Used 

as a Food for Cattle: Investigations in 
Holland. — Nederlandsch Weekblad voor 

Zuivelbereiding en Veteelt, Year XXIV, No. 
10, p. 2. Doetinchem, June, 1918. 

1013 — Digestible Hay Cake and Hay Paste. 

— Gain, E., in Comptes rendus des Seances 
de I Academic d' Agriculture de France, Vol. 
IV, No. 17, pp. 539-545. Paris, May 15, 
1918. 

1014 — ^The Zebra and its Hybrids as 
Domestic Animals. — Fawcett, W., in La 
Hacienda, Vol. VIII, No. 8, pp. 242-245 
+ 9 Figs. Buffalo, N.Y., May, 1918. 

For more than a century attempts have 
been made in various countries to utilize the 
zebra and its hybrids for agricultural pur- 
poses. The zebra can be bred as a domestic 
animal. The first hybrids were obtained by 
crossing a female zebra and ass, then by 
crossing a female zebra with a horse, and 
also by crossing a mare with a male zebra. 
A zebra X ass cross was obtained by Lord 
Clive towards the end of the 18th century; 
later on similar crosses were obtained in 
France and Italy. Further crosses were also 
obtained, especially in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and France. Crosses were obtained 
in Brazil in 1899 and 1900 and also in Scot- 
land (by Prof. Cossar Ewart) between 
small pony mares and male zebras. Herr 
Hagenbeck has obtained crosses betw'ecn 
female zebras and pony stallions. 

The different species of zebra have all been 
used for crossing, and some seem better suited 
than others. BurchclFs zebra (which was 
used by Prof. Ewart for crossing) has been 
used very often; the mountain zebra, com- 
mon in South Africa, has been used. For 
other crosses, especially those carried out by 
the U. S, Government, Cirevy’s zebra was 
used. This latter is somewhat larger than 
the others, Ijeing 52 and 56 in. high; an adult 
animal weighs from 770 to 880 lb. It occurs 
in Abyssinia and Somaliland, but it is 
gradually becoming rarer and rarer, while 
it is w'ith difficulty transported from the 
place of capture to countries across the sea. 
Although it has never been domesticated, it 
is docile and would probably be easy to 
domesticate and rear. The male shows 
great dislike of mounting large mares, even 
if he has grow'n up with them from a foal. 
On the other hand he readily mounts small 
mares or she-asses. 

The hybrids obtained in the V nited States 
are very vigorous and resist the cold of 
temperate regions as w'ell as does the ass. 
They show a decided improvement over the 
parents as regards their form, movements » 
and way of standing. The average weight at 
birth is 48 lb.; at 1 year 275 lb., when the 
average height is 48 in. 

The cross she-ass X ;»ebra are very ob- 
stinate and hard-mouthed, which constitutes 
an obstacle to their Use as Working animals. 
On the contrary the emss mare X is 
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more docile and tractable, and can be used 
like the mule, over which it has the advantage 
of being much better shaped. 

In crosses made in the United States be- 
tween mares and zebras the stripes in the 
coat of the hybrid were indistinct and the 
characters of the mother predominated. In 
other crosses made in South America and 
Europe the characters of the father were 
predominant and the stripes were still more 
marked than those of the father. 

1017 — Mussels as Food for Pigs, Investi- 
gations in Denmark . — Ugeskrift for Land- 
inaend^ No. 23, pp. 313-314. Copenhagen, 
June, 1918. 

1019 — The Use of Weevily Wheat for Poultry 
Feeding . — Agricultural Gazette of New 
South Wales, Vol. XXIX, Part. 4, p. 292. 
Sydney, April, 1918. 

Methods for utilizing wheat-meal made 
from weevily wheat for feeding poultry have 
been tried in the Chemist’s Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture, New South 
Wales. A mixture of 1 of bran to 2 of wheat- 
meal gave a coarse mixture, but it made a 
good mash. One part of bran to 3 of wheat 
gave a good mash of better appearance, while 
1 of bran to 4 of w heat gave a mash of good 
appearance, that seemed too adhesive for 
poultry. The bran should be first scalded 
and then the other ingredients worked into 
it. 

1020. — The Use of Seaweed in Poultry 
Feeding. — Dechambre, P., mV Agriculture 
pratique. Year LXXXII, Vol. XXXI, No. 
12, pp. 230-231. Paris, June 13, 1918. 

The author describes the experiments made 
by M. Motte, at Tregastel, Cotes-du-Nord, 
on the feeding of poultry with seaweed. Ten 
hens and ten ducklings were fed first on 
Laminarui, then on all kinds of algae. The 
algae were freed from salt bv being washed 
several times in fresh water (this washing is 
not indispensable). They were then chopped 
into small pieces from 3 to 5 nim. long; this 
is easier if they have previously been partially 
dried. They are then mixed with boiled 
crushed potatoes and put in a baker’s oven 
for three hours or cooked over a low fire. 
When the whole is well jellied it is kneaded 
and distributed to the poultry. The ration 
given the poultry experimented with varied 
from 6 . 6 to 8 . 8 lb. of algae mixed with 2 . 2 lb. 
of potatoes. No grain was fed. 

Later the potatoes were deducted from the 
rations for the ducks, which ate the algae 
alone and fattened as rapidly as those fed 
normally. This was also attempted with the 
hens which, however, refused the algae alone, 
so that the potatoes had to be added and, 
later, swedes. The hens developed well, 
laid normally and their flesh had no peculiar 
flavour. The results were satisfactory in 
every way. 


FARM ENGINEERING. 

1022 — Hints on the Use of an Agricultural 
Tractor. — Extracted from La Journee, in 
the Bulletin Mensuel de la Chambre Syndi- 
cole des Constructeurs de Machines Agricoles 
de France, No. 3, pp. 143-144. Paris, May, 
1918. 

It is important, in the first place, that the 
field of action of the tractor should not be too 
wide. If it is true that the majority of 
tractors are well sprung nowadays, it is none 
the less true that their chief use is not that of 
running about on the road. First, these 
journeys waste time, petrol and oil, and end 
by over- working if not damaging the machine. 
This results in time wasted, expensive repairs, 
the machine being held up, and the delay of 
urgently- needed work, without considering 
that all these journeys and delays con- 
siderably decrease the daily yield of the 
machine and that the extra cost due to running 
on the road, increases the bill of the tractor. 
This means a higher cost for ploughing an 
acre, the price in reality falsified by the bad 
use of the tractor. For example, a 2()-h.p. 
tractor working on a 20-acre field at the 
rate of 5 acres per day, will, by long, frequent 
journeys, decrease its yield to 2 5 and 3.7 
acres, a yield which does not justify the use of 
a tractor. 

The tractor should also be used intensively, 
i.e,, night and day, weather permitting, so as 
to increase its yield. In bad weather, animals 
should be used to do the work. It is true that 
with the use of chain-track tractors and the 
tractors used in electroculture, the slipping 
of the wheels in wet soil is avoided. 

Another point worth considering is that 
tractors do not give their full yield unless 
they are used with such implements as are 
suitable to them, which is not always the 
case. 

For agricultural work other than ploughing, 
the full power of the tractor should be used 
so as to obtain the best yield. Thus, a 20- 
h.p. tractor hauling a single binder will not 
give a good yield; two or more binders should 
be hauled at once. 

Similarly, light work is best done by 
draught animals. The tractor is not meant 
to do away with draught animals, but to do 
better than them, more quickly and cheaply, 
and where animal traction is obviously in- 
sufficient to attain the desired end. 

These hints will be specially useful to 
agricultural groupings formed for mechanical 
cultivation. 

1024 — Trials of Disc-Harrows with Tractors 
in France. — Ringelmann, M., in the 
Bulletin de la SociSte d* Encouragement pour 
V Industrie Nationale, Year XCVII, Vol. 
CXXIX, No. 2, pp. 313-319+8 Figs. 
Paris, March-April, 1918. 

1028 — The Use of Potato-Drying Plant in 
Rhodesia. — Nobbs, E. A., (Director of 
Agriculture), in The Rhodesia Agricultural 
.Journal, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 126-135+2 
Tables. Salisbury, Rhodesia, April, 1918. 
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Considering the possibilities of exporting 
Rhodesian potatoes to England and owing 
to the impossibility of sending fresh potatoes 
such long distances, the author advises that 
they should be dried and to that end des- 
crities two British systems together with the 
plant necessary. The first system, that 
of James Milne & Son, Ltd., Milton House 
Works, Edinburgh, who have supplied a 
number of potato-drying plants to the Food 
Production Department in England, consists 
in steam-cooking the washed potatoes and 
passing them, by a rough crushing process, 
over a special type of drying machine. They 
are washed in a canal, about 2 ft. wide, 2 ft. 
deep and about 100 ft. long, with a fall of 
lep than 1%. A good flow of water enters 
with the potatoes and removes most of the 
sand and dirt. At the end of the canal is a 
grating through which the dirty water and 
sand esoipc, and the potatoes shoot down 
into a rotary washer with a horizontal shaft. 
This vat has 4 partitions with holes in each 
through which the jx)tatocs pass, and revolv- 
ing arms agitate them constantly in their 
transit from end to end of the machine. 
The washing is perfect and the potatoes 
leaving this machine are taken up a slope 
<;levalor and conveyor which distributes to 
hoppers over the cookers and drying machines. 
The cookers are arranged in duplicate over 
each drying machine. As the cooked pota- 
toes emerge from the steaming vessels they 
are roughly crushed between small rollers, 
and then pass between 2 much larger steam- 
heated cylinders, which run practically in 
contact one with another; the film adhering 
to each cylinder dries in the course of about 
K revolution, and is removed by sharp 
knives. The drydng cylinders are worked 
at a pressure of about 80 to 90 lb. per sq. 
in., and reepnre a very special mixture of 
iron to be sufficiently hard and yet strong 
enough to resist the pressure. The flake 
from the drying machines is milled and sifted 
to remove the f>ecl, which commands a 
good price as a cattle feed. The cost of the 
plant when installed depends on the number 
of machines:-— £1 500, £1 800, £2 200, £2 500 
for 1, 2, 3, 4, machines respectively. 

The yields depend on the content of dry 
matter; with 15% of dry matter in a season 
of 25 weeks of 60 hours each the yields for 1, 
2, 3, 4, machines are 135, 270, 405, 540 tons 
of flour respectively and 34, 68, 102, 136 
tons of peel respectively; with 25% of dry 
matter for the same season the yields of 
1, 2, 3, 4, machines are 225, 450, 675, 900 
tons of flour respectively and 56, 113, 170, 
226 tons of peel respectively. 

Figures are also given showing the cost 
of working 1, 2, 3 or 4 machines, which 
varies according to the cost of fuel, etc. 

The second system, that of Messers. L. 
LuMlrY & Co„ Ltd., the Minories, London, 
consists in evaporating the water of the 
potatoes in their ‘Tnvicta’* fruit and veget- 
able dryer and evaporator, which is made in 
5 siaes. It consists qI a furnace for heating 


air which passes through an inclined chest 
or frame filled with trays on which are laid 
the potatoes, fruit or vegetables to be treated. 
The greatest heat is concentrated upon a tray 
when it first enters the machine, and each tray 
subsequently introduced pushes the previous 
one into a lower temperature. The circula- 
tion of the hot, dry air ensures rapid dcssicca- 
tion of the outside, so that colour and 
flavour are unimpaired. By this> process 
thin-sliced potatoes can be rapidly changed 
into a hard, light, dry form which will keep 
and bear freight to distant points for further 
manufacture or consumption. 

Beside these systems the author says there 
are many others, duly protected by patents, 
such as those of H. G. Benjamin, New York, 
and the Alliance Vegetable Co., Ltd., 
London. 

1029 — New Applications of Artificial Cold. 

— Fichet, a., in Le Genie Civil, Year 

XXXVIll, Vol. LXXIl, No. 22. pp. 396- 

3994*9 Figs. Paris, June 1, 1918. 

Owing to present-day needs the application 
of cold to industrial purposes has much 
increased, especially in the way of construct- 
ing cold-storage motor-vans and small cold- 
storage vehicles for the use of the armies in 
the held, for preserving vaccines, serums, 
meat, perishable food-stufTs, and. recently 
the construction of new types of cold-storage 
trucks that are an improvement over those 
previouly ust‘d. These diffrent applications 
of cold have been made possible by the use 
of the Audriffen-Singrun refrigerator which 
is absolutely automatic, not requiring a 
mechanic to attend to it, as the machinery 
is enclosed in a hermetically sealed case. 

This refrigerator consists of two hollow 
metal balls joined by a shaft whose end bears 
a pulley serving to give a rotatory movement . 
One ball acts as a freezer, the other as a 
condenser. These are placed on two tanks, 
one containing water and the other a non- 
freezing brine. When the apparatus is 
rotated the brine tank cools down while the 
water is warmed in the other tank owing to 
the compression. A stream of cold water is 
therefore necessary, as with all freezing 
machines, to maintain a suitable temperature 
in the condensing tank. 

The ordinary freezing agents — ammonia, 
sulphurous anhydride, methyl chloride, etc. — 
can be used, A detailed description of how 
the machine works is given, the principle 
being that of most refrigerators: — lique- 
faction of a gas by compression and cooling 
and evaporation of the liquid thus obtained 
by decompression. Owing to its extreme 
simplicity the machine has been used by 
various of the French Ministries, especially 
for the production of pure ice near front- 
line hospitals, for troops in the field in the 
colonies, for preserving serums and vaccines, 
and for cold-storage transportation. The 
author describes all these applications in 
detail. The A-S refrigerator has been adopted 
by the American Army Transport Commis- 
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sion in France for the refrigerator wagons 
whith are to be built, on account of its 
simple construction, which allows it to be 
left alone indefinitely without any fear of it 
going wrong or deteriorating. In the refri- 
gerator wagons a small room is cut off 
from the length of the wagon by means 
of an interior wall. In this room a refrige- 
rator of 3,000 “frigories-heure” (1) is installed 
with a pump and a small fan. The driving 
power IS provided from the wagon axle. 
A governor prevents the speed exceeding a 
certain point which can be adjusted as 
required. 

Six large brine pipes are fixed on the roof 
of the wagon of sufficient capacity to 
provide for refrigerating the wagon in 
case of a 12-hour stop. The fan distributes 
the air to assure a uniform temperature in all 
parts of the wagon. 

The floor, roof and walls are insulated 
against heat by a covering of wood fibre 
and compressed cork slabs. To avoid too 
great changes of temperature, a thermostat 
acts on the salt pump, limiting its action 
when the temperature descends below4-3°C, 
(37*4°F). A 10-ton wagon can carry some 
8,800 lb. af goods. These wagons will be 
used for carrying meat and fruit from the 
south of France. 

RURAL ECONOMICS. 

1031 — ^Farm Management and Farm Profits 

on Irrigated Land in the Provo Area 
(Utah Lake Valley), U.S. A.— Connor, L. 
G., in the £/. S. Department of Agriculturcy 
Bulletin No. 582 (Office of Farm Manage- 
ment), pp. 1-40. Washington, 1), C., 
January 7, 1918. (8 pp. in Institute 

Bulletin.) 

1032 — The Economic Results of the Over- 
head Irrigation of Strawberries in Illinois, 
U.S.A. — Adrian, J., in System on the Farm, 
Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 134-135 + 1 Plate. 
Chicago, April, 1918. 

In 1916, after having grown straw'berries 
for 12 years without irrigation, the author 
installed an overhead irrigation system (1). 
The cost of installation was $1 ,200 for 6 acres, 
or $200 per acre. The water is derived from 
the municipal supply, and is charged for |>er 
cubic foot, the yearly cost of irrigation 
amounting to $60 for the 6 acres. The 
average amount of water required for the 
whole area is 1,400,000 gallons a year. The 
irrigation pipes are placed in parallel lines 50 
feet apart. This distance allows the water 
from two parallel pipes to meet in the middle. 

AU the field with the exception of 1 acre of 
autumn fruit, is planted with spring fruit, 
but, in time, the author intends to grow the 
autumn variety exclusively because of the 
greater profit obtained from it. 

(l)^The “frigorie-heure** represents the number 
of calones removed in cooling a body i, e., negative 
calories. 

T BuUetih of Foreign Agricultural 

jntellijfence, March 1915, No. 1090 and April 1916, 


During 12 years the average receipts from 
strawberry growing without irrigation were 
$188.56 per acre, and the average profit 
$125.54. With overhead irrigation the 
average receipts per acre were $5^42.86, and 
the average profits $362. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

1035 — ^Decortication of Wheat Previous to 
Milling. — Lindet, in Comptes rendus des 
Seances de VAcademie d' Agriculture de 
France, Vol. IV, No. 19, pp. 569-573. 
Paris, May 29, 1918. 

1038 — The Utilisation of Paddy in Italy at 
the Present Day. — Novelli, N., in // Gior- 
7iale di Bisicoliuray Year VIII, No. 4, pp. 
49-52. Vercelli. April 30, 1918. 

1039 — Drying Vegetables. — Vermorel, in 
Comptes rendus des Seances de VAcademie 
d' Agriculture de France, Vol. No. 20, 
p. 613. Paris, June 5, 1918. 

The author emphasises the importance of 
the problem of drying vegetables; and points 
out that the temperature in nearly all the 
methods adopted is from 70 to 80® C. (158 to 
176® F.). To avoid coagulation of the 
albuminoids the temperature should not 
exceed 40 to 42° C. (104 to 108° F.), or the 
dried vegetables become so hard that they are 
unfit for consumption. 

1041 — The Manufacture of Paper Pulp 
from Dead Leaves. — Bramson, K., in 
Comptes rendus des Seances de VAcadenie 
des Sciences, Vol. CLVI, No. 21, pp. 853- 
854. Paris, May 27, 1918. 

Each year in France there are from 35 to 40 
million metric tons of dead leaves. To meet 
the country’s paper requirement only 4 
million tons would be necessary, which 
would, morcov(T, yield 2 million tons of 
useful by-products. It is easy to collect the 
leaves, and as they may be utilised through- 
out the year it is not necessary to store them. 
They could be transported in compressed 
form, but it would be better to instal works on 
the outskirts of the large forests w+ere the 
raw material could be collected as required. 

The process for making paper pulp from 
leaves is simple, rapid, and inexpensive. The 
leaves are crushed and then divided into two 
parts— the veins and powder (the blade falls 
into powder af ter crushing) . The veins form 
the raw material for the pulp; they are 
steeped in lye for a short time, then washed 
and bleached, and the pulp is made. 

The powder may be used as a fuel. It may 
be compressed into bricks with or without 
coal dust. Dry distillation, is, however, 
preferable. By this method is obtained a 
relatively pure (porous) fuel, rich in calories 
(6,500 to 7,000), and easily agglomerated. 
At the same time are obtained a tar (which 
has all the properties of Norwegian tar), 
acetone, and pyroligneou.« acid. The powder 
may also be used as a food for cattle for, as the 
fibrous parts of the leaf have been removed. 
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the assimilable, nutritive parts remain. The 
food value of this powder is almost equal to 
that of hay. Mixed with compressed 
molasses it gives a cake as good as that of 
hay. 

The yield of 1,000 lb. of leaves is: — (1) 250 
lb. of paper pulp; (2) 200 lb. of pure fuel (or 
500 lb. of food powder) ; (3) 30 lb. of tar, 1 lb. 
of pyroligneous acid, 0 • 6 lb. of acetone. 


1042 — ^The Cotton Mill Industry of the 
World. — The Indian Textile Journal, VoL 
XXVII, No. 319, p, 221. Bombay, April, 
1917. 

The consumption of cotton in the various 
countries of the world and the number of 
spindles in active use during the years 1901 
and 1916 are given in the following table: — 



Cotton 
consumption 
Bales of 500 
pounds gross 
Season 
of 

1915-1016 

('otton spindles 

1901 

1916 

United Kingdom 

4,120,000 

46,400,000 

56.400,000 

United States . .... 

7,525,000 

20,080,000 

33,000,000 

Germany . . . . i 

800,00 

8.140,000 

11,750,000 

Russia . ... . 

2,070,000 

7,900,000 


France , . . . 

1,025,000 

5,700,000 

flHiOOO 

India 

2,040,000 

5,000.000 

6,850,000 


900,00 

2.000,0(K) 

5,(K)0.000 

Austria-Hungary. 

390,00 

3.500,000 

4,950,000 

Spain . . ... 

400,000 

1,800,000 

3,200.000 

Japan, 

1.670,000 

1,250,000 

2,900,000 

Brazil 

32 S, 000 

400,000 

1,500.000 

Switzerland. 

90,000 

1,300,000 

1,500,000 

China, . . .... 

2.525,000 

200,001) 

1,250,000 

Belgium. 

20,000 

920,000 

1,100,000 

Canada.. ... 

225,000 

600.000 

975,000 

Scandinavia. .... 

169,000 

400,000 

850,000 

Mexico. ... 

85,000 

^00,000 

550,000 

Holland . ... 

100,000 

335,000 

545,000 

Portugal . . 

60,000 

230,000 

480.000 

Other countries.. 

161,000 

220,000 

585,000 

Total 

24,500,000 

107,395,000 

149,785,000 


1044 — The Four Essential Factors in the 
Production of Milk of Low Bacterial 
Content. — Ayers, S. IL, Cook, L. B. and 
Clemmkr, P. W. in the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 642, pp. 61 -|- 
28 Tables + 23 Figures + 6 Plates 4 - 
Bibliography of 47 Publications. Washing- 
ton, April, 1918. 

This i)aper is a new contribution to the 
hygienic factors influencing the bacterial 
content of milk. The authors wished to 
confirm once more the neci‘ssity of observing 
the well-known sanitary rules (1) by sup- 
porting them by indisputable scientific <Iata. 
They made several bacterial counts of milk 
taken under the following conditions: — (1) 
sterilised utensils; (2) clean cows with clean 
udders and teats; (3) small top pail. 

The following data taken from the numer- 
ous cables given in the bulletin show the 
degree to which the cleanliness of milk is to 
be attributed to the observation of these 
principles. 

1) Sterhsed utensils. — ^This is the factor 
with the greatest influence on the bacterial 
content of milk. Counts made from 60 
samples of milk showed an average of 6,306 
bacteria per cc. when the utensils were steril- 
ised and 73,308 when they were not sterilised; 
the difference (67,002 bacteria) can, thus, 
only be attributed to the sterilisation of the 
utensils. 

(1) See Agricultural Gmtte, July 1918, page 741, 
No, 71, 


2) Washing the udder and teats. — 
When the animals and barn were kept clean 
the bacterial counts per cc. of 65 milk samples 
gave the following figures: — 1) udder and 
teats washed, minimum 620 bacteria, maximum 
5,400, average 2,154; 2) udder and teats 
unwashed, minimum 1,050, maximum 20,400 
average 4,524. 

3) Small top PAiL.—The small top pail 
is of the ordinary type with a fixed top leaving 
only a small semi-circular opening near the 
edge. Throughout the experiment milk 
taken in this pail always had a much lower 
bacterial content than that taken in an 
ordinary open milking-pail whatever the 
other conditions were. The maximum num- 
ber of bacterid per cc. in the first case was 
750,000, on the second, 1,200,000. 

In order the better to control their results 
the authors combined the various factors in 
different ways. Data on the contamination 
of milk by faeces are also given. 

Finally, the effect of temperature on the bac- 
terial content of milk was observed. Counts 
were made of fresh milk kept at 4*4°, 10®, and 
15-5® C. and 21-1® C. for 24 hours and 4 
days. At the end of 96 hours the figures for 
the bacterial growth in all the samples tended 
to resemble each other. The optimum 
temperature is 10® C. or less. 

The authors believe the three factors con- 
sidered and the keeping of the milk at a 
temperature near lO’* C. (50® F.) to be the 
most essential conditions for the production 
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of fresh miik with a low bacterial content, 
and that too much attention has often been 
given to other less important factors. More- 
wer, these conditions may easily be observed, 
even in medium-sized dairies. 

1045 — ^The Enzymes of Milk and Butter. — 
Thatcher, R. W. and Dahlberg, A C. 
in the Journal of Agricultural Research^ 
Vol. XI, No. 9, pp. 437-450 + Bibliography 
of 27 Publications. Washington, Nov- 
ember, 1917. 

1046 — The Deterioration of Condensed Milk; 
Estimation of its Acidity. — Dugardin, 
M., in annales de Chimie Analytique^ Vol. 
XXIII, No. 4, pp. 83-84 + 1 Table. Paris, 
April, 1918. 

The piesent large demand for condensed 
milk has resulted m its being manufactured 
with increasing rapidity. If, however, ster- 
ilisation is imperfect the milk easily undergoes 
a fermentation which makes it unfit for 
consumption. To determine this deterior- 
ation it is sufficient to estimate the acidity. 

The author estimated the acidity in several 
samples of condensed milk of different brands. 
The method used was as follows: — 10 gm. of 
the sample are diluted in 25 cc. of tepid, 
distilled water (from which the CO® has been 
previously removed by boiling); titration 
with a decinormal solution of caustic soda, 
using phetiolphthalien as an indicator; the 
acidity is expressed as lactic acid per 100 gm. 
of matter. The lesults showed that the 
normal acidity for sweetened unskimmed 
milks and for sweetened skimmed milks does, 
not exceed 0>5 gm. An acidity between 0*5' 
and 0*75 gm. shows a deteriorated milk. 
Milk with an acidity above 0* 75 gm. is unfit 
for consumption. In this last case the boxes 
bulge out very much, and the contents are 
violently expelled when they are opened. 
Unsweetened milks became clotted and are 
difficult to dissolve in water. Sweetened 
milks are solid and give off a disagreeable 
smell. 

1047— ^Cterial Prccipitins and the Detec- 
tion of BacL hotulinus in Preserved Poods 
by Thermo-Precipitation Method.— 
Bgrnand, M. (University of Lausanne and 
the Cantonal Laboratory of the Sanitary 
Service), in Travaux de chimie alimentaire 
et d^hygUne publies par le Service suisse de 
Vhyg4m publique, Vol. IX, Pt. 2 and 3, 
pp, 87-98. Berne, 1918. (2 pp, in Ins- 
titute Bulletin.) 

PLANT DISEASES. 

1048 — Researches on Apple-Spot Diseases. — 
BROO^ts, C, and Fisher, D. F., in The 
Jourml of Agricultural Research, Vol. XII, 
No, pp. 109-137 -f 10 Figs, -f* 4 Plates -f 
Bibliography of 22 Publications, Washing- 
ton, January 21, 1918. 

The present paper deals with the effects of 
soil-water supply upon bitter-pit, Jonathan- 
spot apd certain other non-paraa4tk:-.spotr 


diseases of the apple (Malus sylvestris). It 
also includes notes upon the relation of the 
time of picking to the development of apple- 
spots in storage. The author’s summary of 
the results is given below, 

1) Bitter-pit and Jonathan-spot are to be 
distinguished from rosyaphis sigmonose 
drouthspot, cork, blister. Bitter-pit usually 
appears first as spots of dead, brown tissue 
in the sub-epidcrmal portion of the apple. 
These spots are associated with the terminal 
branches of the vascular bundles and in later 
stages of the disease the browning often 
follow^s the vasculars deep into the flesh of the 
apple. Rosy-aphis sligmonose is charac- 
terised by similar brown spots in the sub- 
epidermal region but the affected tissue is 
firmer than in the case of bitter-pit and 
there is no association with the vascular 
bundles. The early stages of Jonathan-spot 
are confined to the colour-bearing cells of the 
skin of the apple. Drouthspot is characterised 
by the checking of the growth at certain points 
on the apple without the production 
of any large quantity of corky tissue; fairly 
large areas of dead browm tissue usually 
occur near the surface of the apple, but 
sometimes are to be found deeper in the 
flesh; the spots are usually located in the 
blossom half of the fruit, which appears to 
be more susceptible after it is some one- 
third grow'n. Cork differs from the drouth- 
spot in the presence of comparatively large 
spots of brown corky tissue, and in tlie fact 
that these are usually rather deeply seated 
in the flesh of the apple. Blister is- a super- 
ficial lesion associatetl with cork and charac- 
terised by its blister-like ap{)earanc.e. 

2) Drouthspot was produced by sudden 
and extreme drouth. It occurred on trees 
that were favourably located as well as on 
those that were growing under rather un- 
favourable soil conditions, Cork is appa- 
rently also a drouth efTect, but it differs 
from drouthspot in the fact that its occur- 
rence is usually associated with certain 
peculiar soil types. 

3) Experiments have shown that there 
is a close relationship between the soil-water 
supply of the orchard and the development 
of bitter-pit in storage. Heavy irrigation 
greatly increased the disease, but not so much 
as medium irrigation followed by heavy irri- 
gation. Light irrigation greatly reduced it, 
but heavy irrigation followed by light 
resulted in the lowest percentage of the 
di^ase. Sudden changes in the amount of 
soil-water apparently did not increase the 
disease. 

4) Heavy irrigation may have been slightly 
favourable to the development of Jonathan- 
spot, but the contrasts were too slight to 
justify definite conclusions. 

5) Large apples showed greater suscep- 
tibility to bitter-pit than small ones, but with 
Jonathan apples heavy irrigation increas^ 
the disease on the medium-sized fruit as well 
as on the large, and with Grimes the percent- ' 
age of increase from heavy irrigation was even 
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greater on small apples than on large ones. 
Appatetitly, large apples are not susceptible 
to bitter-pit merely because they are large, 
but rather because of certain conditions unaer 
which they become large. 

6) In 1915 there was more Jonathan- .spot 
on the large apples than on the small ones, 
but in 1916 there seemed to be no correlat on 
between size of fruit and severity of disease. 

7) During the first weeks of cellar storage 
more Jonathan-spot developed on apples that 
were picked early than on apples that were 
picked late, but with longer periods of storage 
these contrasts seemed to largely disappear. 
The results indicate, however, a greater 
susceptibility in the early-picked fruit. 

8) Bitter-pit was worse on the Jonathan 
apples that were picked early than on those 
that were picked late. 

1051 — The Resistance of Manitoba Wheat 
to Fungous Diseases (1), — Schriuaux, 
in the Comptes rendus des scnaces de I'Aca- 
demie d' Agriculture de France, Vol. IV, No. 
17, pp. 530-532. Paris, 1018. ^ 

In the spring of 1017, “Manitoba*’ and 
“ Aurore ” wheats were sown at the Grignon 

(1) S*’c Agricultural Gazette. July 1918, page 737, 
No, 34. 


School of Agriculture by the side of “Japhet”, 
“ Bon Fermier “ and “ Saumur de prin- 
temps " for the purpose of studying their 
comparative resistance to fungous diseases. 

The results are interesting, showing the 
superiority as regards their resistance to smut 
of the alternative wheats (Japhet and Bon 
Fermier) over the spring wheats (Saumur de 
printemps and Aurore) which, before Mani- 
toba was introduced, were usually grown at 
the School, Thus, for 3 smutted ears of Bon 
Fermier and 16 of Japhet, sown on March 16, 
1917, there were no less than 74 for Saumur 
de printemps. 

For the same wheat the number of smutted 
ears increases as the sowing date gets later. 
Thus Saumur de printemps, sown on March 
16, gave 74 smutted cars and when sown in 
the same soil a month later, on April 14 gave 
157 or more than double. 

Manitoba is remarkably resistant to smut 
and to fungous disepes in general. In the 
experiments in question, not a single smutted 
ear was sc'en either in thu plots sowm early 
(March 16) or in those sown late (April 26). 

The author concludes that Manitoba wheat 
will probably be of great value to plant 
breeders for the creation of new wheats 
resistant to fungous diseases. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN MONTANA 


An Act passed on 14 March, 1917 has 
organized insurance against hail in Montana. 

In the first place a State Board of Hail 
Insurance is created. It consists of the 
State Auditor and ex officio Commissioner 
of Insurance, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Publicity who is secretary of the 
Board, and three other members appointed 
by the governor from names submitted 
by the duly organized farmers societies 
having a membership throughout the State. 
This Board prepares a special form on w’’hich 
the purposes, scope and benefits of insurance 
against hail at the actual cost of the risk, 
as placed by this Act within the reach of 
all taxpayers, are explained in outline. 
Copies of this form are submitted by the 
County Assessor, when he makes the regular 
assessments of property, to each farmer 
in each county in the State who grows 
crops subject to injury by hail. Each farmer 
taxpayer indicates on the form he receives 
whether or not he wishes to become subject 
to the provisions of the Act. If such he his 
desire he fills in the form and files it in the 
office of the Count^^ Assessor no later than 
June 1, and thus he becomes liable to pay 
the tax on lands Rowing crops subject 
to injury or destruction by hail, This tax 
may not exceed 60 cantos an acre on lands 
sown with grain crops or 25 cents an acre 
on lands sown with hWy. 


The County Treasurer in each county 
in the State keeps all monies he collects 
for hail insurance in a spearate fund called 
the Hail Insurance Fund, which he remits 
to the State TreavSurer no later than 31 
December of the year in w^hich the monies 
are collected. The State Treasurer places 
all the monies he receives under this Act 
to the credit of a fund called the State Hail 
Insurance Fund, whence he makes payments 
on w'arrants drawm by the State Auditor 
by order of the State Board of Hail Insurance, 
if such warrants be presented and there 
be no money in the fund to pay them they 
are registered and thereafter bear interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum until 
called for payment by the State Treasurer. 

The owners of lands worked by others 
under lease or contract choose as to whether 
or not these lands are subjected to taxation 
under this Act, The lessee may, if the 
landowner do not thus subject them, pay 
the tax for insurance against hail in cash, 
whereupon his crops receive the protection 
afforded by the Act. 

All losses by hail to crops insured under 
this Act are reported immediately by the 
owner of the crops, his agent or attorney, 
to the State Board of Hail Insurance, which 
requires the claimant to make a sworn 
statement as to the losses he has sustained, 
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their causes and other points of interest, 
on especially provided forms. 

The Board of County Commissioners of 
each county in which a tax for insurance 
against hail is levied appoints two appraisers, 
nominating them from a list submitted 
by the duly organized farmers’ societies. 
These two appraisers, together with a third 
chosen and appointed by the State Board 
of Hail Insurance, appraise all losses by 
hail in the county and report their findings 
to the State Board of Hail Insurance, which 
examines and verifies the reports and fixes 
the amount of losses. 

When a loss by hail to crops insured under 
this Act has been sustained and its amount 
determined, the State Board of Hail Insur- 
ance certifies the fact and arranges for 
compensation. For this object it ascertains 
as early in each year as is practicable the 
acreage under hay and grain and subject 
to this Act on which the tax for insurance 
against hail has been levied. It thus discovers 
the total amount of such tax levied; and 


it deducts thence 10 per cent, to allow for 
omissions of payments and cost of adminis- 
tration and appraisal, and then apportions 
the balance of the amount levied pro rata 
among all taxpayers subject to the Act 
who have incurred loss by bail, their losses 
having been estimated in the manner already 
described. The Board orders the State 
Auditor to issue warrants on the State 
Hail Insurance Fund as payment for such 
losses; but such payment may not exceed 
$12 per acre in the case of grain and $5 per 
acre in the case of hay crops. 

Any taxpayer or association of taxpayers 
growing crops not specified in this Act, 
or other agricultural or horticultural products 
subject to injury by hail, may agree to 
accept the provisions of this Act and become 
subject theri'to. The Board may then 
classify his risks and levy suitable payments 
from him, whereupon he acquires a right 
to the benefits and protection of insurance 
under the Act. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


ac:reage and production of FI-AXSEED and sugarbkkts (t) 


('oun tries 


FI ax seed — 

Italy .. . 
('anada 
ITnitod States, 
India 

Totala 


Sugarbeets — 

Spain 

Sweden . . . 

Canada 

United States . , . 

Totals, 



AriM 


j 

Plod net ion 


1918 

1917 

hiv’c yeais’ 
avei age 
1912-16 

i 

1 1918 

1 1917 

Fiv<‘ years' 
aveiagf 
1912 16 

Aden 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

BUvshels 

42,000 
1 .008.000 
1 ,9^8,000 
3,727,000 

44,000 

920,000 

1.9«4,0(K) 

3,559,{K)0 

44,000 

1.156.000 
1 ,<)30,0(K) 

3.758.000 

33.->.000 

5,972.000 

14.657.000 

20.280.000 

332,000 

5.934.000 

9.164.000 
21,125.000 

350,000 
n, 044, 000 

17.600.000 

19.469.000 

ft,78.2,OlM) 

0,507,000 

0,888,000 

41 ,241,000 

36,545,000 

50.463,000 




Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

150.000 
75,000 
17.(K)0 

592.000 

146,000 

78.000 

14.000 
00 S., 000 

100,000 

78.000 

16.000 
579,000 

1.460.000 

793.000 

180.000 

5.823.000 

923.000 

797.000 

118.000 
5,980,000 

osliooo 

134,000 

5,972,000 

834.000 

903,000 

773,000 

8,256,000 

7,818,000 

1 


(1) Tables showing the production of wheat and other cereals were given in the January number of the 
Gazette, pages 118 el. ieq. 


THE CROPS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


According to information transmitted by 
the American Consul at Zurich under date 
of September 4 the wheat crop of Hungary 
is expected to yield 10s3,0()0,000 bushels 
compared with a pre-war five year average 
of 169,826,000, a reduction of 39.5%. This 
bears out the estimate of the crops of Belgium 
and the Central Empires in the article on 
“ Food Prospects under Peace Conditions ” 


in the January number of the “ Agricultural 
Gazette,” when the 1918 cereal crops of 
these countries were estimated as being 40% 
less than the pre-war production. The corn 
crop is estimated at 157,000,000 bushels 
compared with a pre-war average of 194,- 
000,000. The combined production of rye 
and barley is placed at 27,000,000 (mintals 
against a pre-war average of 28,000,000 
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quintals or about 50,000,000 bushels of rye 
and 70,000,000 bushels of barley. 

For Austria, the combined crops of wheat, 
rye and barley is given as 40,000,000 quintals 
compared with a pre-war average of 61,- 
000,000 quintals, a reduction of 34*5%. 


This would indicate that the 1918 wheat 
crop of Austria is 40,000,000 bushels against 
a pre-war average of 61,000,000 bushels, rye 
72,000,000 bushels against 110,000,000, and 
barley 50,000,000 against 76,000,000. 


BRCX>MHALL’S FOREIGN CROP SUMMARY, JANUARY 21, 1919 


United Kingdom , — Wet weather has de- 
layed ploughing anti cultivation to some 
extent, but on the whole these operations 
have made fair progress. Threshing has also 
been hindered by the unsettled weather. 

France , — Continued rains have caused 
some fears of crop damage to wheat. They 
have also delayed field work. The Govern- 
ment is taking active steps to^ bring under 
cultivation 4,000,000 acres in Northern 
France which have been liberated from 
German occupation, and it is hoped most of 
this land will be ready for sowing in the 
spring. Nativ'e wheat supplies are fair to 
liberal and it is again reported that there are 
larger offerings at central and wc'stcrn 
markets. 

Italy, — .Severe floods in the centre and 
north have been prejudicial to the new 
seedings. In the south sowings of wheat are 


generally favourable, although in some sec- 
tions the crop is not altogether satisfactory. 
It is feared that next year's outturn may be 
unfavourably affected by the scarcity of 
labour and fertilizers. 

Spain . — Outlook for the new wheat crop is 
favourable. Seeding reports are generally 
good, prices are declining and supplies are 
liberal. The general position as regards 
foodstuffs is much more favourable than it 
has been for a long time. 

Germany . — No information about the new 
crops is available, but expect that they are 
the same as in Austria-Hungary. Farm 
w'ork has gone on more or less steadily in 
country districts, especially in those which 
are far distant from the big towns. 

North Africa . — Beneficial rains are reported 
in Morocco and crop outlook is good. 


THE 1918 CROPS OF CANADA 


The final report of the 1918 crops of 
Canada gives the production of the different 
crops as follow's: wheat 189,301,000 bushels 
compared with 233,743,000 in 1917; oats 
380,274,000 comi)ared with 403,01 0,000; 
barley 77,290,000 compared with 55,058,000; 


rye 8,497,000 compared wdth 3,857,000, flax- 
seed 5,972,000 compared with 5,934,000; 
corn for husking 14,214,000 compared wdth 
7,763,000; potatoes 104,513,000 compared 
with 79,892,000, and sugar beets 180,000 tons 
compared wdth 118,000. 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 

NEW ZEALAND 


Number of live stock on January 31, in 1918 and in 1917. 


Classitication 

Number 

1 

1 Increase ( +) or deirease 

Jan. 31. 1918 
provisional 
figures 

Jan. 31, 1917 
final 
figures 

Difterences 

pen entage 
(1917=^100) 

Hortes 

Cattle, 

378.991 
2,888,214 
797,569 
*26,. 538, 302 
258,269 

j 373, 6(M) 

! 2,575,2 

777,439 
225, 2 70,. m 
28.L770 

f 5..i9l 

^ 312,984 

i f 20,l.i() 

4 1,267,916! 

1 - 25,501 

4- 1.4 

f 12-2 

4- 2-6 

4- 50 

- 9 0 

Milch cows (productive or otherwise) 

Shoep 


April 30, 1918, 


2 April 30, 1917 
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IRELAND 

Number of farm stock on June 1, 1918 and 1917. 


Classification 

Number 

Increase ( +) or decrease ( ~) 

June 1, 1918 

June 1, 1917 

Differences 

Percentages 

(1917*100) 

Horses (including ponies) 

(battle .... 

Sheep ... 

Pigs ... 

Goats 

Poultry . 

618,807 

4,863,282 

3,627,173 

974,385 

277*114 

24,424,1^0 

.'597.692 

4,908,516 

3,744,453 

947,472 

268,853 

22,245,024 

+ 21,115 

- 45,234 

117,275 
+ 26,913 

-f- 8,261 

+ 2,179,206 

+ 3*5 

- 0*9 

3*1 

+ 2*8 

+ 3*1 

■+■ 9*8 


NETHERLANDwS 

Census taken in August, 1918, compared with that of September, 1917 for horses, and with that of March-Aprii, 

1917 for cattle, sheep and pigs. 


Classification 

Number in 

Increase ( t-) or decrease (— ) 

August, 1918 

September 
ana March- 
April, 1917 

Differences 

Percentages 
(1917 *100) 

Horses. . . . . 

378.294 

337,818 

-f 40,476 

■f 12*0 

Milch cows. .... 

1,108,902 

1,234,. 594 

- 125,692 

- 10*2 

Other cattle 

939,970 

1,066,938 

- 126,968 

11-8 

Sheep ... 

642,324 




Pigs 

600,133 

’ *1.185.438 

- ’* 585,305 

’ ‘49*4 


UNITED STATES 

Numbers of Live Stock on January 1, 1919 and January 1, 1918. 



Number 

Increase (-4-) or decrease (--) 

Classification 





Jan. 1, 1919 

Jan. 1, 1918 

1 

Differences 

Percentage 

(1917*100) 



Horses ... . . 

21.. 534, 000 

21,. 555, 000 

- 21,000 

- 01 

Milch cows ... 

23.467,000 

23,310.000 

-4- 157,000 

+ 0*7 

Other cattle , , . , . 

44,. 539, 000 

44,112,000 

227,000 

+ 0*5 

Sheep 

49,863,000 

48.603.000 

+ 1,260.000 

+ 2*6 

Pigs .... 

78,587,000 

70,978,000 

[ 

-4“ 4,609,000 

-f 6*5 


DAVID LUBIN, FOUNDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF AGRICULTUTE 

BY T. K. DOHERTY, LL.B. 


We have to record the death, about Jan. 
1, of David Lubin, Delegate of the United 
States on the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, He had been ill for a number of 
years, but never abated his indefatigable 
activities in connection with the Institute, 
It was upon his initiative that, in 1905, the 
King of Italy, enthusiastically supported by 
the then Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Luigi Luzzatd, took the necessary steps to 
sound the attitude of the various European 


Governments and bring about the Conven- 
tion of 1908, which created the Institute. 
From that time until his death, Mr. Lubin 
continued to take a leading part in the 
deliberations, and has initiated in connection 
with the Institute some movements of inter- 
national scope and interest. It was he who, 
through his educative campaign in the United 
States, brought about the visit to Europe, 
in 19i3, of some 100 representatives of the 
various States of the Union and of several 
provinces of Canada, to study the systems 
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of European agricultural co-operation and 
agricultural co-operative credit. Upon their 
report an Act was passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1916 providing for agricultural 
credit in the United States. A little later 
the Province of Saskatchewan introduced 
similar legislation. 

Mr. Lubin determined the U.S. Congress 
to pass and President Wilson to sign, in 1914, 
a resolution aiming to bring about a series 
of treaties between all the nations for the 
purpose of steadying the world’s price of 
the staples of agriculture. His plea was 
that the price of the world’s staples was 
governed largely by ocean freight rates, and 
he presented elaborate arguments in sum:)ort 
of their regulation by an International Cfom- 
mission in the nature of a deliberative, 
consultative and advisory body. The reso- 
lution which is to be suV)mitted to the next 
.\ssembiy of the International Institute, as 
approved by the U.S. Congress, reads as 
follows. 

(kMieral Assembly 
instructs the International Institute of 
Agriculture to invite the adhering 
Governments to participate in an inter- 
national conference on the subject of 
steadying the world's price of staples. 

This conference shall consist of mem- 
bers appointed by each of the Govern- 
ments adhering to the Institute and is 
to consider the advisability of formu- 
lating a convention for the establishment 
of a permanent International Commerce 
Commission on merchant marine and on 
(.K:ean freight rates with consultative, 
deliberative and advisory powers. 

The chief clause of the tentative outline 
of the plan of procedure provides: 

After the ratifications by the (kivern- 
nients of a treaty establishing the 
International Commerce Commission 
certain committees shall be appointed. 
Among them shall be (a) a Central 
Clearing Committee for Ocean Traffic; 
(b) a National Clearing Committee for 
Ocean Traffic in each of the adhering 
countries; and (c) a local Clearing 
Station for Ocean Traffic in each of the 
principal ports in the countries, all 
under the International Commerce Com- 
mission. The National Clearing Com- 
mittee may work in their respective 
countries under the jurisdiction of such 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States. 

In Mr. Lubin ’s letter transmitting his 
roposal for the consideration of Congress, 
e stated that his communication was the 
“ outgrowth of a series of meetings which he 
had recently held in London with leading 
British officials and ship owners.” That 
very interesting dqg,ument which is of 
considerable length, and preceded by a 

S4033— 6 


ersonal sketch of Mr. Lubin by the well 
nown author, H. G. Wells, was printed 
fully in the ” Bulletin of Foreign Agricultural 
Intelligence ” for December 16 (pp. 988- 
1009) and will be gladly sent to anyone w^ho 
desires it. 

In another notable document, published 
in 1917 by Mr. Lubin, is contained the 
outline of a plan for An International 
Confederation of Democracies Under a 
Constitution.” This is prefaced by some 
comments, reviews and opinions, chiefly of 
the ambassadors of the leading countries in 
Rome. The following one from His Excel- 
lency Sir Rennell Rodcl, British Ambassador 
to Italy, is of particular interest at the 
present time: 

” I have to thank you for sending me 
your exposition, in the Socratic method, 
of a scheme for an International C'on- 
federation of Democracies. It is the 
elaboration of an idea which I believe 
i.s gradually if vaguely forming itself in 
men’s minds to-day, and you have 
carried it further by submitting a scheme 
for a constitution of federated Demo- 
cracies. 

” The more such a proposal can be 
ventilated and discussed the better, 
The reception generally accorded to 
President Wilson’s views as to ultimate 
pfeguards of future peace indicates that, 
if a practical scheme of application can 
be found, it will meet with general 
favour. 

” One of the difficulties which seems 
to present itself is that any scheme for 
international confederation seems to 
connote a certain sacrifice of national 
individuality and individual interest, 
and that, in spite of the development of 
communications, of commercial inter- 
course, and of more intimate knowledge 
of each other among the peoples of the 
world, a tendency has been observable 
in recent years to emphasize rather than 
to weaken the spirit of nationality. A 
reluctance may therefore be anticipated 
on the part of some national units to 
renounce any avenue of individual 
development. The democratic spirit 
seems however to be the one common 
ground upon which nations may meet, 
and it has certainly hitherto tended to 
international sympathies and diminished 
international antagonisms. 

“It seems possible that if the broad 
lines of common action to prevent 
aggression, patent or latent, could be 
laid down and accepted, many further 
beneficient developments might If olio w 
by a gradual process of evolution and the 
recognition of the advantageous results 
of such common action. 

“ In any case, the ideal which you 
have in view is worthy of all men’s 
sympathy and serious study.” 
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It was on June 24, 1918, only a few 
months before his death that he issued to the 
world his proposal for an “ International 
Reserve Board “ A Measure to Prevent 
Financial Panics and C rises on the ('essation 
of War/^ In thivS proposal his recommenda- 
tion is based rhicHy on the success of the 
banking currency law known in the United 
States as the Federal Reserve Act. ('opics 
of these documents, viz. “ International 
Confederation of Democracies ” and “ Inter- 
national Reserve Board ” will he communi- 
cated to any reader who may he interested 
in theise subjects. 

David Lubin was a millionaire, very gen- 
erous in his donations for philanthropic 
puri)Oses and, it is generally understood, 
never made any charge for his services or 
expenses in connection with the Institute. 
He had a ('ompelling quality of intense 
intellectual excitement which was one of the 
great factors in his personal aUivilics. In 
his dealings with the other Delegates on 
the Permanent ('onimittee this ([ualitv 
pre\'aile(l even against the strongest opposi- 
tion and secured the adoption of his ideas, 
lie was alwayvS intensely religious and 
frequently ap[)ealed to “The Rule of 
Righteousness.” Mis structural idea was 
“ the whole world as one stale and com- 


munity and (irod as the King of that State.” 
When Mr. M. (i. Wells in an interview 
confronted him with this idea, Mr. Lubin, 
in his usual intense excitement, cried: “ But 
I see that. 1 have put my name to that. 
It is here.” Me struggled up, seized an Old 
Testament that lay on the side table and 
flung it upon the table. He stood over it 
and rapped its cover. “It is here,”- he said, 
looking more like (iladstone than ever, “ It 
is here in the Prophets.” 

Mr. Lubin lived to witness the organization 
and .successful working of the Institute which 
he had foundcfl. He witnessed the adoption 
of his proposal for agricultural credit in the 
United States, the practical adoption by the 
allied coiintnes during the war of his schemes 
for the control of ocean freight rates and for 
an “ International Reserve Board.” 

The farming interests of tile world have 
therefore to deplore in his death the loss ()f 
an exceptionally distinguished diampion of 
their interests, and the whole world a dis- 
tinguished fri(Mid of ])eace and good will 
among men. He stands out i)re-emiuent!> 
among th(‘ distinguished i)u>mvrs of siudi 
ideas, has shown tin* practicability ol an 
international in.stitiition havang a very wide 
scope, and has elleclively paved the way for 
a league of nations. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SHORT COURSES 

By \V. B. X'arley, Assistant to C'ommissionek, Agrici LiukAL Instrcc tion Act 

T he Ontario Agricultural Representatives’ Short Courses or classes for 
young farmers, recently concluded, have, on the whole, been fairly 
well attended this year in spite of the prevailing influenza epidemic. 
These ('lasses have been held annually for the past eight or ten years in some 
counties, each year at a different centre, so that they may be ac'cessible to all. 
While designed to benefit any one (mgaged in farming, they make a special 
appeal to young farmers of from eighteen to twenty years of age, who have 
been out of school for some tim(‘, and who begin to feel the need for special 
instruction in matters (onnected with the business of farming. 

Many Representatives report siu'cessful classics with marked interest 
being shown in spite of a somewhat general decrease in the numbers attending. 
Success, however, cannot always be inferred from the size of a class. One 
Representative instances this when he points out that, although his class was 
smaller than irsual, e\'ery member was keenly interested, and that the results 
from such a class are of greater value than from a class where a large [percentage 
atteneJs from curiosity or a similar motive. 

The classes are usually of four weeks duration, uikJ are planned, in a 
general way, to meet - so far as the limitations of such classes will permit — the 
needs of young farmers for information on the theory of agric'ullure and its 
application to farm practice. They are designed, in the second place, to 
supply information on special practical subjects such as the gas engine and 
electricity as sources (jf pcpwer, milk-testing, ('o-operation and marketing, 
farm accounts, and farm management. In Brant, and some (Pther counties, 
arithmetic and business correspondenc'e, farm buildings, and sewage disposal 
were among the special features. The needs of a locality based on a careful 
study of local conditions, suc'h as every representative must make in order to 
fit his activities to the sphere of his operations, are also kept in view and 
empphasized. 'riius we find horticultural [problems stressed in the Niagara 
and Lake Erie districts, dairying in central and eastern Ontario and the 
feeding of beef cattle in the beef sections, while, as would naturally be 
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anticipated, in a province such as 
Ontario, where general agriculture is 
chiefly followed, animal and field 
husbandry topics, such as stock 
judging and seed selection, arc dealt 
with almost everywhere. To meet 
this situation, specialists in such 
subjects, the best that can be pro- 
cured by the provincial Deiiartment 
of Agriculture, lend their assistance. 
These include not only men who are 
recognized as successful in their 
particular line of enterprise, but also 
representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
Ontario Agricultural College sttiflf. 

An Agricultural Representative in 
one of the best counties of Ontario 
after some years of experience has 
concluded that boys attending short 
courses do not want technical or 
scientific addresses unless the speaker 
can give these without notes. He is 
firm in his conviction that a speaker 
who cannot remember the ideas he 
wishes to express is not likely to 
succeed in transferring what he has to 
say to the minds of his students. 
His suggestion to teachers of courses 
of this sort is that no notes whatever 
be used. Cut and dried speeches, 
this Representative observes, are 
very much out of order. When 
commencing his short course, this 
Representative, by a system of 
questions, makes a survey of the 
conditions surrounding the homes 
of the students and of the knowledge 
of the more important agricultural 
matters that the students possess. 
The answers that he receives are his 
guide in teaching the classes. 

With the rapid development i.i the 
Uvse of power on the farm, has come a 
desire on the part of those operating 
engines to learn more about their 
construction so as to employ them to 
better advantage. This is true not 
only of the gas engine, which is now 
being used for practically every 
purpose to which power can be applied 
on the farm, but also to the utilization 
of electrical power and the operation 
of tractors. To meet this particular 
demand, special courses were arranged 


at several points in the province, as at 
Chatham, where a five day course was 
held in January in the theory and 
practice of mechanical farm Power, 
gasoline engines and tractors. In 
Ontario Haldimand and some other 
counties these subjects were also 
featured. No farmer in these days 
can afford to be without a knowledge 
of the information supplied by courses 
of this nature. 

A motion picture outfit was em- 
ployed to advantage in many 
instances, illustrating various agri- 
cultural operations, films prepared 
by the provincial agricultural depart- 
ment being used. 

Every effort is made in these 
courses to keep the practical aspects 
prominently in view, and to illustrate 
the teaching by demonstration. A 
common practice is to spend the 
forenoon in lectures and discussions, 
and to give over the arternoon to 
visiting near-by stock farms for the 
purpose of judging cattle, horses, 
sheep, and swine, and in some of the 
counties near Toronto the classes wttc 
taken to the union stock yards, the 
parliament buildings and other places 
of interest in Toronto. From among 
those who show^ proficiency in stock- 
judging, a county team is selected to 
compete at the inter-county com- 
petition held at the Winter Fair in 
the Fall. Young men taking the 
course are also eligible for the acre- 
profit, steer-feeding, dairy profit, hog- 
feeding, and other competitions held 
under the auspices of the Junior 
Farmers’ Improvement Associations, 
the winners receiving free trans- 
portation and living expenses while 
attending the two weeks’ course in 
stock and seed-judging at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

Another benefit derived from 
holding short courses is that the 
Representative comes in touch not 
only with those attending the course, 
but with the parents and also with 
various associations, such as farmers’ 
clubs, township councils and agri- 
cultural societies. In this way the 
course affords opportunities for the 
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Representative to build a foundation 
for future work in the community. 

The social influence of the classes 
is also a factor of value. Thus, the 
opportunity is taken advantage of by 
those living in the same county or 
district to become better acquainted. 
Continuing this idea, it is the custom 
in many instances, to hold at the 
conclusion of the course a supper or 
social reunion to which the students 
bring their friends and relatives. 

The work is assisted by the grant 
made to the province under THE 
AGRICUI.TURAL INSTRUCTION 
ACT, and its value in influencing 


agricultural standards in Ontario will 
readily be admitted. That the classes 
are doing their part in improving the 
agriculture of the country cannot be 
gainsaid. Perhaps the element of 
greater w'orth will be found in the 
awakening of the minds of many to the 
value of education in increasing 
power and usefulness, with greater 
satisfaction in life as the outcome. 
An evidence of this awakening will 
be recognized in the fact that quite 
a large number of the short course 
men are led to take the regular 
course at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


LAND FOR SOLDIERS’ SETTLEMENT 


B y virtue of the War Measures 
Act and to facilitate the set- 
tling of soldiers upon land, 
an order in council has been passed 
providing for the i)urchase of farms 
and the settlement therefor. The 
provisions of the order just put into 
effect are briefly as follows: — 

The Soldier Settlement Board is 
invested with authority and provided 
Avith funds for the purchase of lands 
suitable for immediate settlement 
by soldiers. They are also em- 
powered to purchase stock, eiiuip- 
ment, and building material for sale 
to .settlers. Sales are to be at cost 
price to the Board. It is intention 
of the Board that as far as possible 
the .soldier will select his own land, 
the price, of course, being subject to 
supervision by the Board. In every 
case as well, before the assistance of 
the Board in the purchase can be 
obtained, the soldier must pass a 
Qualification Council, at least one of 
which is established in every pro- 
vince, which Qualification Council 
determines whether or not the appli- 
cant is reasonably certain to succeed 
as a fanner. If the settler vso quali- 
fies and the land selected is deemed 
such as will enable him, by proper 
application, to earn for himself a 
living thereon and to pay for, the 
purchase is made through the assist- 
ance of the Board, the soldier being 


asked to pay 10 per cent of the 
purchase price in cash. Not more 
than $4,500 must be left outstanding 
and owing the Board at the time 
of sale. Provision is, however, made 
to cover cases of men who may not 
be able to pay the 10 per cent, but 
who have had already successful 
farming experience in Canada and who 
are otherwise ciualified or equipi^ed 
as to specially fit them as farmers. 
In these cases the whole or part 
of the 10 per cent may be dispensed 
with, and conse(tuently a balance 
may be left owing by them up to 
$5,000. The interest on the balance 
owing is to be 5 per cent, and all 
is to be repaycible on the amortiza- 
tion plan by twenty-five annual 
instalments. The Board is also given 
authority to provide the soldiers 
with implements and stock up to 
a maximum value of $2,000. It 
will be seen that this amount is 
$500 above the figure that was some 
time ago estimated as the probable 
limit of advance for this purpose. 
Should the soldier have already 
implements and stock, but no cash, 
the matter can be adjusted with the 
Board. The advance for implements 
and stock is to be repayable in four 
annual instalments, commencing in 
the third year, there being no interest 
charged thereon for the first two 
years. A further assistance may 
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also be given the settler by way of 
an advance up to $1,000 for per- 
manent improvements, including the 
value of building material supplied. 
This advance is repayable on the 
same terms as the balance owing on 
the land. 

While the amounts owing the 
Settlement Board remain unpaid the 
land and goods .supplied are fully 
protected from seizure to the preju- 
dice of the Board, nor can sales or 
charges be made without the Board's 
consent. The crops grow'n are pro- 
tected from seizure to the extent of 
the obligations due the Board or to 
fall due within a reasonable time 
after seizure. Every care is taken 
that the soldier shall not be made 
the victim of aggressive or unscrupu- 
lous salesmanship and that the assist- 
ance intended for the soldier is not 
by one means or the other diverted 
to the enrichment of somebody else. 
It is felt that by making these pro- 
visions absolutely clear in advance 
no injustice will be done. 

The terms of the law as now 
enacted are, as can readily be seen, 
such as to commit the Dominion to 
a very substantial outlay with regard 
to each man who (lualifics as a 
settler under the Act. In the case 
of men who may become entitled to 
have the cash ^myrnent dispensed 
with, the commitment may run up 
to $8,000; in the case of others, who 
will be, of course, the vast majority, 
the outlay may reach $7,500. To 


make the scheme a success, it is, 
therefore, imperatively necessary that 
the greatest possible care be taken 
not to encourage the settlement 
of men who are not likely to succeed. 
To do so will not only involve 
the country in loss, but would waste 
the time and energy of the settler. 
It is, therefore, hoped that the 
organization established will take 
care of this danger and wdll be 
such as to sift out the men whose 
knowledge, experience, and deter- 
mination make them very probable 
succesvses as settlers in this country. 

Every precaution is being taken to 
guard against improvident purchases. 
The Order in council does not 
provide for expropriation, as it was 
felt there W'ould be no need of 
expropriation prior to the subject 
being dealt with by Parliament, but 
the bill that wall be presented to 
the House wall contain provisions 
for expropriation wdiere the owner 
demands more than a fair price for 
his land. The expropriation pro- 
visions will, of course, cipply to land 
not at present in use; that is, to 
wald land or to farms that are prac- 
tically all wild land, withheld from 
production. Meantime the Board 
has every reason to be confident 
that there wall be an abundance of 
land made available for purchase, 
at the most reasonable prices, to 
satisfy requirements until the statute 
is enacted. 


SOLDIER TRADING AT EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 


A rrangements have been 

made for giving agricultural 
instruction to returned sol- 
diers at the Dominion Experimental 
Stations at Fredericton, N.B. and 
Lennoxville, Que. The Soldiers' Set- 
tlement Board will provide an instruc- 
tion staff and such additional equip- 
ment as is necessary.. The entire 
wprk, in each case, will be under the 
direction of the Superintendent of the 


farm. This coimse will not interfere 
in any way with the regular experi- 
mental work being carried on at these 
branches of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms System. The w^ork 
will commenced as early as 
students are available and suitable 
instructors can be secured, and will 
be so directed as to qualify returned 
soldiers as farmers under the Soldiers' 
Land Settlement Act. 



PART I 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

THE DIVISION OF BOTANY 

POTATO INSPECTION SERVICE 

BY PAUL A. MURPHY, B.A., A.R.C. SC. 1., IN CHARGE OF POTATO DISEASE INVESTIGATION 

O NE of the TcreDt advances in On the other hand it is comparatively 
oiir knowledge in connection easy to tell by an examination of 
w'ith potatoes is the fact the growing plant whether or not 
that the “rnmiing out’* of seed, it is healthy, and whether the seed 
which has been known for perhaps a will be fit for planting or not. This 
century and a half, has been found is the principle underlying the in- 
to be caused by one or more of a .spection of potato fields during the 
group of related diseases. 'Fhe prin- growing season and the certification 
cipal divseases of this class, and the of seed which is based on it. 



No. 1. LEAF ROLL AND HEALTHY PLANT {Irhh Cohhkr) the diseased plant is 
dwarfed and the lower leaves are rolled 


ones which are commonest in Canada, 
arc leaf roll and mosaic, figures of 
which are shown. They are both 
carried and spread mainly by the 
seed, yet it has not been found 
possible to determine when a tuber is 
infected. The leaf roll seed shown 
in the figures is quite as desirable in 
appearance as the healthy seed 
beside it, but its yielding capacity 
is only about onl? third of the latter. 


THE OBJECT AND NEED OF PFE 
SKRVK'K 

The principal object of the in- 
spection service is, therefore, to 
discover and tXTlify potatoes which 
arc as nearly as possible free from the 
diseases mentioned. 1 1 is also the aim 
of the service to survey areas in which 
badly diseased potatoes are being 
planted in order to determine where 
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the most urgent need of good seed 
exists. The establishing of mutually 
beneficial relations between the 
seed-producing and the seed-using 
districts is left largely to other 
organizations, notably the provincial 
departments of agriculture. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge in this con- 
nection the assistance given us by the 
Department of Agriculture of 
Ontario, without which the work 
could not have reached its present 
dimensions in that province; and 
also that afforded by the Department 
of Agriculture of New Brunswick. 


7 per cent. It is to the presence of 
these diseases that the “running out“ 
of the seed is to be attributed, and 
they are more responsible than any 
other single factor for the low 
average yield obtained. This is 
evident from the fact that every leaf 
roll plant gives only one third of a 
normal yield, while a mosaic plant 
yields about two thirds of the normal. 

The only known means of over- 
coming these troubles is by the im- 
portation of disease-free seed from 
more favourable districts. In the 
case of Ontario the sources of supply 



No. 2. YIELD OF TWO PLANTS SHOWN ON PUECEDINCi PAGE 


A glance at the present situation in 
Canada will reveal the need of this 
work. It has been known for some 
time that potatoes “run out“ soon 
after being imported into con- 
siderable areas of Southern Ontario 
and Quebec. In a survey which 
covered 1,336 fields, comprising 2,339 
acres, in 32 counties of this area in 
1918, it was found, as was to have 
been expected, that the seed-borne 
diseases were very prevalent. The 
average amount of leaf roll in native 
seed was IS per cent, and the corres- 
ponding figures for mosaic was almost 


lie in the Maritime Provinces and 
Northern Ontario; in other words 
the Southern Ontario grower has to 
purchase a commodity, the most 
important character of which he has 
no means of judging, from a seller 
who lives perhaps one thousand miles 
away. It is here that the inspection 
service is able to step in and help 
both sides. Its certificate adds con- 
siderably to the value of the seed, 
but experience has shown that the 
buyer is very willing to pay extra 
for the privilege of being sure of what 
he buys. 
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BENEFIT TO THE SEED-GROWING 
DISTRICTS 

It might be suggested that ciny seed 
purchased in the Maritime Provinces 
or in Northern Ontario would be so 
much superior to Southern Ontario 
seed that it might be used there with 
safety and profit. There are a 
number of growers who know" to their 
loss that this is not the case. It is, in 
fact, surprising what an amount of 
diseased seed is prevalent in even 
the best divStricls, and how" difficult 
it is to secure stock which is above 
suspicion. This point was brought 
out very clearly in an endeavour, 
w"hich extended over several years 
and is now meeting with success, to 
furnish the new^ districts in Northern 
Ontario wdth foundation (Treen 
Mountain stock which wms entirely 
free from mosaic. Cases are fre- 
quently met with in which potatoes 
running from 80 to practically 100 
per cent mosaic are entered for 
certification for seed purposes. One 
instance is on record of a field being 
entered wffiich contained 86 per cent 
of leaf roll. 

An important benefit which has 
followed the work has been the 


improvement in the seed used in the 
seed-producing vsections themselves. 
There has followed from this a 
noticeable increase in production and 
marked benefit to the seed potato 
business. A trade in seed potatoes 
which the province of Nova Scotia 
has enjoyed with Bermuda for many 
years w"as on the point of being 
removed to Maine in 1914, on account 
of the prevalence of leaf roll. Desir- 
able seed was procured by the 
American growlers and trade connec- 
tions w"ere already established. The 
situation was taken in hand by the 
inspection service in 1915 and in twT) 
years the leaf roll was practically 
eliminated. The business, which is 
w'orth $vS0,000 a year, is now^ entirely 
restored to Nova Scotia. 

RESULTS AND METHODS OF 
INSPECTION IN 1918 

The extent of the work in 1918 
may be seen by r(‘ference to table I. 
Further space need not be devoted to 
it other than to say that none of the 
survey work carried out in Southern 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chew"an is included because no seed 
was certified in these places. 


TABLE I. 

Rksclts of Potato Inspection in 1918 


Provina' 

No. of 
fields 
inspected 

No. of 
acres 
inspected 

No. of 
fields 

qualifying 
for No. 1 
seed 

No, of 
acres 
qualifying 
jfor No. 1 
seed 

P. E. Island 

87 

140 

30 

45 

Nova Scotia 

136 

272 

126 

253 

New Brunswick 

2,206 

7,584 

516 

1,759 

Quebec 

546 

1,722 

208 

730 

N. Ontario 

313 

278 

109 

131 

Totals 

’”‘3,288 

9,996 

989 

2,920 

Percentages 

- 

30.1 

- 

29.2 


The inspection consists of visiting crop is noted on appropriate forms, 
the fields in the months of July or The principal information obtained 
August, when the exact state of the at this time is the percentage of seed- 
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borne and other diseases present, are provided on request to allow one 
particularly leaf-roll and mosaic, for each bag (or barrel) of the stock. 
Other important data relate to the The tags are consecutively numbered, 
vigour of the crop and the percentage and as a further means of placing 
of mixtures. responsibility on the grower, the 



No. 3. LKAF ROLL PLANTS PRODtTCE GOOD Pf)T\TOBS BUT THE YIELD 
IS ONLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NORMAL 


A ful-ther examination is made, name and address of the latter and 

after digging, of those crops which the year, are stamped on each one. 

reach the nectLssary standard in the In order to prevent trafficking in 

field inspection. Attention is then tags, they are not supplied until the 



No. 4. FOLDING-UP OF THE LOWER LEAVES IS CHARACTE- 
RISTIC OF LEAF ROLL (ii. Ohio) 


paid to tuber rots and blemishes, 
to the type of the potatoes, and to 
freedom from mixture with other 
varieties. 

If the crop is found to be satis- 
factory a sufficient number of tags 


grower is ready to ship. A certificate 
is given in the fall in cases in which 
it is desired to hold the potatoes until 
spring. I'his is later exchangeable 
for the requisite tags. As a further 
precaution tags are refused in all 
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cases in which the potatoes have 
changed hands before the final 
inspection . 

The object of all this is to provide 
as reliable as possible a guarantee 



TYPICAL UPRIGHT HAIHT OF LEAF 
ROLL IN MANY VARIETIES 

{Enift'Lre Siata) 


for the buyer who wishes to use this 
stock for seed. The inspection 


standard printed on the back of each 
tag. It would be w’^ell for all who 
have occasion to purchase certified 
seed to remember that any defects 
in the.-.e respects are referable en- 
tirdy to the growxT, for it is a physical 
impossibility for the inspection service 
to examine all the potatoes while 
they are being loaded. 

AMOUNT OF SEED PRODUCED AND 
ITS UTILITY 

An estimate of the amount of seed 
certified must be incomplete at the 
present time as the work is not yet 
completed, particularly in New' 
Brunswick and Quebec. This is true 
to an even greater extent of the 
amount of seed shipped from thcvSe 
firovinces, becaiLse the bulk of the 
stock will not move until spring. An 
interim report on the.se matters is 
given below. 







£■1 








I' 


No. 6. HEALTHY PLANTS (lefi) AND MOSAIC PLANT {right) {Early 
Rose) Note the smaller wrinkled and mottled leaves of the latter 


service takes all practicable steps 
to see that the potatoes sold under 
its tags are those which had been in- 
spected in the field and after harvest 
and found fit for seed purposes. 
Beyond this it can assume no res- 
ponsibility, and it seeks to place the 
onus on the shoulders of the grower, 
where it properly belongs. The 
grower when he accepts our tags, 
undertakes to use them only for the 
potatoes which have been passed, 
and to grade tBe stock up to the 


Province 

Amount of seed in bush. 

(Vrtified 

Shipped 

1 

P. E. Island 

3,255 

i 1,800 

Nova Scotia 

50,000 

30,000 

New Brunswick and 



Quebec 

65,000 

1,000 

N. Ontario 

16,000 

10,700 

Totals 

134,225 

43,500 
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The utility of this seed will not 
become fully apparent until next 
year, apart from the benefit to the 
seed growers. The value of potatoes 
passed as No. 1 .seed has been in- 


which it is expected will be imported 
into Southern Ontario and planted 
in the coming season, will provide 
seed for 2,000 to 2,500 acres. Ac- 
cording to experience with imported 



No. 7. MOSAIC AND HEALTHY SEED ARE INDISTINGUISHABLE 


creased from 25 to 100 per cent over seed extending over a considerable 
their value as table stock, the average number of years at the ('entral 

increase being in excess of 50 per cent. Experimental E"arm and the Ontario 

This, however, is small in comparison Agricultural College the new stock 

with the benefits which will accrue may be ex|)ected to produce from 



No. 8. REPORT FORMS AND TAGS USED 


when the potatoes are planted in 215,000 to 327,500 bushels more 
districts in which poor stock is now than would have been produced by the 
being used. The 30,000 bushels of native seed it will displace, 
approximately disease-free seed, 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Seed potato inspection is a new 
undertaking and the work has been 
carried on not without difficulties and 
mistakes. It has taken time to 
reconcile the changes involved in 
the method of handling the seed with 
the customs of the trade, and the 


may assume very grave proportions 
when the see<l is planted somcwffiere 
else. As the work progresses, 
however, and further experience is 
accumulated it* is found that large 
quantities of what may be ciilled 
"‘pedigreed seed” are becoming 
available, the record of which is 
known for some years and the 



1 oaf Roll Row J’ealtliv Row 

No 0. TRAINING INSPEC TORS AT FREDERICTON, 


Leaf Roll Row 
N. H. 


reconciliation is not c'omplete. I1ie 
diseases being dealt wnth are also 
new^ so far as our knowledge of them 
goes, and disturbing factors are being 
discovered as our experience widens. 
Thus climatic and other conditions 
are sometimes such as to make .some 
of the diseases difficult to recognize 
in the field, and troubles which under 
one set of conditions appear negligible 


future behaviour of which can be 
foretold without risk. I'his seed 
wall in a brief period be more than 
sufficient to meet our pressing needs 
at home, and wall provide an ever- 
growing surplus for profitable foreign 
trade. In the meantime the limi- 
tations of the early efforts of the 
service must be measured against its 
achievements. 


CONCERNING SHIPMENTS OF CANADIAN POTATOES TO THE 

U.S.A. 


W HILE there are no special 
restrictions now in force 
relating to the export of 
Canadian potatoes to the U.S.A., 
it would be well to bear in mind that 
only Canadian potatoes wffiich come 
up to the standards or grcides set for 
potatoes by. the U.S Department 
and the U.S. Food Administration, 
are accepted in the U.S.A. 

These grades, according to wdiich 
potatoes have hitherto been admitted 
into the U.S.A., and with which the 
Canadian exportei^ are quite familiar, 


have been recently revised as stated 
below, with the more important 
changes printed in italics. The re- 
vised grade specifications became 
effective on and after February 1 0th, 
1919. 

U. S. GR.\I)K NO. I 

This grade shall consist of sound 
potatoes of similar varietal character- 
istics, which arc practically free (a) 
from dirt or other foreign matter, 
frost injury, sunburn, second growth, 
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growth cracks, cuts, scab, blight, soft 
rot, dry rot, and damage caused by 
disease, insects, or mechanical or 
other means. 

The diameter (b) of potatoes of the 
round varieties shall be not less than 
one and seven-eighths (1|) inches, 
and of potatoes of the long varieties 
one and three-fourths (If) inches. 

In order to allow for variations 
incident to commercial grading and 
handling, five per centum by weight 
of any lot may be under the pres- 
cribed size, and, in addition, six per 
centum by weight of any such lot 
may be below the remaining require- 
ments of this grade; but not more 
than one-third of such six per centum, 
that is to say not more than two per 
centum by weight of the entire lot, 
may have the flesh injured by soft 
rot (d). 

U. S. (iRAI)E NO. 2 

This grade shall consist of potatoes 
of similar varietal characteristicvS 
which are practically free from frost 
injury and soft rot, and which are free 
from serious damage (c) caused by 
sunburn, cuts, scab, blight, dry rot, 
or other disease, insects, or mechanical 
or other means. 

The diameter (b) of potatoes in 
this grade shall be not less than one 
and one-half (t|) inches. 

In order to allow for variations 
incident to commercial grading and 
handling, five per centum by weight 
of any lot may be under the prescribed 


size, and, in addition, six per centum 
by weight of any such lot may be 
below the remaining requirements of 
this grade; but not more than one- 
third of such six per centum, that is 
to say not more than two per centum 
by weight of the entire lot, may have 
the flesh injured by soft rot (d). 

EXPLANATION OF CiRADE REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

(a) Practically free ” means that 
the appearance shall not be injured 
to an extent readily apparent upon 
casual examination of the lot, and that 
any damage from the causes mei\^ 
tioned can be removed by the ordi- 
nary processes of paring, without 
appreciable increase in waste over 
that which would occur if the potato 
were perfect. Loss of th(‘ outer skin 
(epidermis) only shall not be con- 
sidered as any injury to the appear- 
ance. 

(b) “ Diameter ” means the great- 
est dimension at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis. 

(c) ‘‘ Free from serious damag(i 
means that any damage from the 
causes mentioned can be removed by 
the ordinary processes of paring 
without increUvSe in waste of more 
than ten per centum by weight over 
that which would occur if the potato 
were perfect. 

(d) Soft rot ” means a soft, 
mushy condition of the tissues, from 
whatever cause. 


CHANGES IN ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
has undergone a change in its organization in 
which Dr. Geo. C. Crcelman relinquishes the 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture and will 
give his full time to the work of the Agri- 
cultural College of which he is President. 
The office of Assistant Commissioner has been 
abolished. Mr. Justus Miller will devote his 
time largely in the capacity of Potato 


Specialist. Mr. C. F. Bailey, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, has been 
given the title, Agricultural Commissioner 
and will continue to devote his services to 
the general supervision of agricultural repre- 
sentative work and of the agricultural work 
in Northern Ontario for the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Mines. 



DIVISION OF ECONOMIC FIBRE PRODUCTION 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON FLAX FOR FIBRE 

BY ROBT. J. HUTCHINSON, FLAX SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE experimental 
mill has been erected at the 
Central Farm, Ottawa. The 
mill is equipped largely with the 
machinery at present in use in flax 
mills but provisions have been made 
for the installation of new machinery 
in order to determine the efficiency 
and economy of some of the newer 
inventions that may come forward 
from time to time. It is also pro- 
vided with a set of retting tanks. 
During the past season experimental 
plots of flax consisting of one acre 
each were grown in various parts of 
Canada. About v30 acres in all were 
grown in this way. Where possible 
flax was grown by farmers in the 
different provinces, the Experimental 
Farm providing the seed, the farmers 
undertaking to plough and prepare 
the seed bed, and harvest and team 
the crop to the nearest siding for 
$45 per ton. 

Trials have been made on both 
warm and cold water tank retting. 
Good fibre has already been obtained 
by the latter process, and it is intended 
to pay vSpecial attention to the former 
method with a view to the standardi- 
zation of a process whereby fibre of 
good quality may be produced. Great 
attention is now being given to the 
grading of flax. 

The scutched flax should after- 
wards be sorted according to quality, 
the two principal grades being warp 
and weft. 

Warp is generally broader fibre, 
stronger, and more ribbony flax, and 
the yarn spun from this is used by 
weavers for the warp or longitudinal 
threads of the cloth. 

Weft is soft, more pliable flax, not 
necessarily so strong as warp, and is 
used for the ycirn which goes in the 
shuttle running across the cloth, to 
fill it up, 
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In both warp and weft there are 
innumerable grades, and careful as- 
sortment is necessary in order to 
secure the full value of each quality 
of flax produced, because owing to 
the great variety of articles into 
which flax is manufactured there is 
a demand for many different qualities, 
and what suits one spinner may not 
always suit another. In sorting flax, 
water-retted (either pond or running 
water) must be kept entirely separate 
from dew-retted, and on no account 
should these classes be mixed in the 
bales. It has already been pointed 
out that they colour differently when 
the yarn made from them is boiled 
or bleache^d. 

In judging flax, the principal quali- 
ties arc : 

(1) Strength. 

{2} Weight or bulk. 

(3) Colour and uniformity. 

(4) Silkiness or oilincss. 

(5) Fineness and distinctness of 
separate fibres. 

(0) Length. 

(7) Cleanness. 


CLASSIFICATION 

A Standard system of classification 
which has been instituted by the 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, is as 
follows : 

Water-retted qualities — 

W. P. A. Superior water-retted warp. 

W. P. B. Medium water-retted warp. 

W. P. C. Ordinary w^ater-rettecl warp. 

W. T. A. Superior water-retted weft. 

W. T. B. Medium water-retted weft. 

W. T. C'. Ordinary water-retted weft. 

Dew’^-retted qualities — 

D. P. A. Superior dew-retted w^arp, 

D. P. B. Medium dew-retted warp. 

D. P. C. Ordinary dew-retted warp. 

D. T. A. Superior dew retted weft. 

D. T. B. Medium dew-retted weft, 

D. T. C. Ordinary dew-retted weft. 
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The agricultural side of the work 
is also receiving attention. Various 
field experiments have been carried 
out to exact efficacy. Under Cana- 
dian conditions of different artificial 
manures, variety of seed and system 
of cultivation, accurate records have 
been kept of these experiments and 
the cost of performing the various 
operations carefully calculated, the 
financial side of the investigation 
being obviously of great importance. 

It would be useless now to issue 
part of these results as the majority 
of the varieties are just passing 
through in process of fibre separation. 
A special circular will be issued 
giving full details both on the retting, 
scutching and grading t)f flax fibre 
about the first of April. 

A new process is now being tried 
out for the treating of the prairie 
flax straw. It may prove of great 
importance to the western farmer. 
Small experiments were made last 
summer. We had very good results. 
The fibre obtained from the straw had 


almost the permanence of linen and 
a large spinning range. Binder twine 
with soft even surface, spun three-ply, 
gave 750 and 900 feet to the pound 
with a breaking strain of 60 and 50 
pounds respectively. 

The acreage under cultivation to 
flax last year in the west was, Saskat- 
chewan 700,000 acres ; Alberta 230,000 
acres; Manitoba 63,000 acres. This 
million acres produced a general 
average of about one and a quarter 
tons of flax straw per acre, or a total 
of 1,250,000 tons. If the new process 
w'ill produce 270 pounds of the 
finished article per Ion of straw, then 
the potential value in binder twine of 
these waste piles of flax straw each 
year would equal 350,000,000 pounds. 
At only 15 cents per pound that 
would represent $52,500,000 going 
up in smoke. We are trying a 
400-ton lot of straw' w'ith this new' 
process, and w'c hope to be able to 
have a full report on this experiment 
in the course of the next two or three 
months. 


CATTLE FROM CANADA ENTERING OHIO 

The government of the state of Ohio has enacted regulations governing dairy and breeding 
cattle (not intended for immediate slaughter) imported into that state from Canada. These 
regulations, which arc now in effect, are as follows: 

“ All dairy and breeding cattle six months of age and over, coming into Ohio from the 
Dominion of Canada shall come in under quarantine of sixty days and shall be retested by 
this Department before being released, except cattle which have been tested by a veterinarian 
in the employ of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D.C., such test having been 
made within six weeks prior to the date of shipment. 

In the shipment of cattle the owner must first obtain a permit from the Bureau of Live 
Stock Industry, Columbus, Ohio, and enclose an approved health certificate of the animal 
of animals intended for shipment into Ohio. If this health certificate indicates no reaction 
or doubtful reaction, they will be f)crmitted to be shipped into Ohio subject to quarantine 
and a sixty day retest.” 



THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 


THE BALSAM INJURY IN QUEBEC AND ITS CONTROL 

BY J. M. SWAINE, M. SC., DIVISION OF .‘3REST INSECTS 

W E are beginning to realize at The conditions in Ontario and the 
last that our Canadian for- Maritime Provinces are somewhat 
ests are disappearing very different, but the suggestions with 
rapidly, but very few, even among regard to slash disposal apply there 
those of us familiar with our woods with equal force, 
appreciate how fast this process has About ten years ago an outbreak of 
actually become. Fires, insects and the spruce budworm developed in 
fungi are the greatest enemies we the spruce and balsam forests in this 
have to deal with. The fire problem province and rapidly spread through- 
is rapidly being solved. The Forest out a large part of it. The injury 
Protection Associations of this Prov- was caused by a small brownish cater- 
ince are demonstrating how success- pillar which occurred in myriads and 
fully co-operative measures can deal fed upon the foliage of spruce, balsam 
with such problems. The injuries by and hemlock. The adult stage of the 
insects and fungi, on the other hand, insect is a small yellowish brown 
have, until recently, been practically moth. The moths fly readily and 
unrecognized. The actual conditions, can thus distribute the injury rapidly, 
however, indicate that these injuries This outbreak lasted only three or 
are annually much greater in our four years in most parts of the prov- 
forests than that caused by fires. We ince of Quebec and then died away, so 
have a most disheartening example of that the spruce budworm is not now 
combined insect and fungous destruc- an active agent in the present destruc- 
tion sweeping through the balsam tion of the timber, 
forests of Eastern Canada at the 

present time. Upon hundreds of injury to the spruce 

square miles of forest the balsam has 

been very seriously injured or killed The budworm affected spruce, bal- 
within the last eight years, and on sam and hemlock. The injury to the 
large areas of this practically all the hemlock we shall disregard. The 
balsam is already clead. The injury spruce was severely affected but 
appears to be spreading rapidly in usually survived the attack. The 
the balsam and a similar trouble is caterpillars feed chiefly upon the buds 
affecting the spruce in a much smaller and outer foliage on the spruce, par- 
degree. How far this is to spread wc ticularly upon the upper part of the 
do not know, but certainly all balsam crowm. And while the outer foliage 
in infested forests is threatened with is reddened and the trees may appear 
destruction. This subject is of the as though scorched, there is usually 
utmost importance to the lumbermen enough foliage left to carry the trees 
and provincial authorities of Eastern over the outbreak in fair condition. 
Canada and should receive immediate The injury to the sjjruce is, however, 
and very serious consideration. evidenced in two ways. If trees 

It is my purpose to describe very which have passed through an out- 
briefly the causes, present status and break are cut, and the annual rings 
probable future progress of this examined, it will be found that for 
balsam injury in the province of the three or four years of the outbreak 
Quebec and to suggest the only there was practically no growth at all. 
methods we have been able to devise And, also, the many dead tops found 
for checking its further development, on spruce during the last few years 
56037 — 2 ^ " 227 
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were caused as a direct result of injury to the balsam 

intensive defoliation of the apex of 

the crown by the budworms. Iso- The injury to the balsam was very 
lated spruces in a heavy balsam stand much more severe. The caterpillars 
are frequently very seriously injured prefer the balsam foliage and occurred 
or killed outright. It may also be upon it in much greater numbers, so 
stated that during the past season we that the balsams were very badly 



DYING BM.SAM 

have received reports of injury to defoliated over lar^e areas. Thous- 
spruce in Quebec province that indi- snds of trees were killed outright as a 
cate either important bark-beetle direct result of the budworm defolia- 
attacks or the incipient stages of tion, and an infinitely larger number 
troubles similar to those we now have were so badly weakened that after the 
in the balsam The matter will be budworms disappeared it meant a 
carefully investigated next summer, desperate struggle for them to regain 
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normal health even though no other were attacked by four other destruct- 
destructive agents attacked them in ive enemies, two parasitic fungi and 
the meantime. A tree is like a human two species of bark-boring beetles, 
in this, that when it is weakened by The spruce budworm itself has caused 



BALSAM AKFEC'TED BY HEART ROT BALSAM BAUK WEEVH. 

BLEEBING SPOTS ON BARK 
OF A GREEN BALSAM 

any one disease it is thereby rendered its injury and disappeared. It was 
more susceptible to attack by any the primary cause of this whole 
other distemper that may chance trouble, and while much of the timber 
along. And it happened, unfortu- weakened by its defoliation has died 
nately, that these- weakened balsams through lack of vitality, much of the 
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remainder has since been killed and is 
now being attacked by these four 
other enemies, 

THE PRESENT ENEMIES OF THE BALSAM 
IN QUEBEC 

The more destructive of the two 
fungi is the old-fashioned Ground 
Rot or Heart Rot, common in eastern 
balsam since the history of lumbering 
began. Although it has always been 
more or less common with us, it seems 
to me that it has simply run riot in 
our Quebec woods in these budworm 
injured balsams. The species is ap- 
parently Polyporus schweinitzii. It 
spreads through the root systems, 
and also through the air by spores 
borne on fruiting bodies formed above 
the ground. Injured trees die grad- 
ually from the bottom of the crown 
upwards, showing here and there dead 
branches, the foliage generally thin, 
and the trunk and branches bearing 
an abundant growth of pale green 
lichens or moss.^’ Trees showing 
these characters are almost invariably 
affected by the heart rot. 

The second fungus we have called 
the Sap Rot. It appears as a white 
sheet of mycelium growing upwards 
over the roots between the bark and 
the wood. By the time it reaches 
and completely surrounds the base of 
the trunk the sap flow is entirely 
checked; the tree then dies rapidly 
and appears as a red top.” This 
disease is not nearly so common as 
the heart rot, but it is an enemy 
well worth watching. 

The more destructive of the beetles 
is the Eastern Balsam Bark-beetle. 
This tiny, black, hard-shelled beetle, 
2 mm. long, is abundant everywhere 
in the bark of balsam slash and in all 
dying balsams. Both beetles and 
their larvae cut their tunnels between 
the bark and sapwood and when they 
occur in immense numbers in living 
trees the sap flow is rapidly checked 
and the trees soon appear as red-tops. 
This has been the chief cause of the 
red-top balsams so common in this 
Province during the last ten years. 
It usually attacks dying bark and 


weakened trees but when abundant 
will kill green timber. Slash and fire- 
killed trees form its great breeding 
ground. 

The second beetle is a snout-beetle 
or weevil, which may be called the 
Eastern Balsam Weevil, one-third of 
an inch in length and greyish in 
colour. Its eggs are laid in the green 
or dying bark individually in groups 
of punctures. The punctures bleed 
and the balsam drying on the bark in 
whitish glistening patches betrays the 
disease. This injury is new to this 
Province. It was found to be spread- 
ing rapidly in green timber in some 
localities this summer, and will prove 
without doubt a serious enemy to the 
balsam. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE BALSAM 
DISEASE 

The present condition of the balsam 
in relation to this injury appears to 
be serious enough. The disease is 
widely distributed east of the Sague- 
nay river, but in some districts it has 
been particularly destructive, cor- 
responding to the sections most 
heavily affected by the original spruce 
budworm outbreak. On some of 
these areas, extending over many 
square miles, from 20 to 50 or even 
90 per cent of the balsam are already 
dead or badly diseased, and on parts 
of these areas the balsam has 
been almost entirely killed. The 
most extensive area of which we have 
knowledge covers the upper w^aters 
of the Coulonge and Black rivers and 
the country to the northward. On 
large sections of this country the 
balsam has been almost entirely 
destroyed and the reports indicate 
that the spruce is also becoming 
affected. The quantity of balsam 
already killed by this disease in 
Quebec Province is simply enormous. 

WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
FUTURE? 

Doubtless many of the trees that 
have died during the last two or three 
years were too badly weakened by 
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the budworm to recover in any case, 
and had simply survived for a few 
years and finally died. It is there- 
fore possible that the mortality in the 
balsam will not be so heavy in the 
future as it has recently been; but on 
the other hand there is an immense 
quantity of balsam barely struggling 
for life at the present time, and the 
four destructive agents I have already 
described certainly constitute a very 
serious menace. A careful considera- 
tion of the whole problem indicates 
that the balsam upon or near these 
divseased areas is threatened with 
destruction within the next few years; 
but how far the trouble will spread 
into districts not yet affected we do 
not know. And, in addition, the re- 
production that will appear on these 
areas will be largely balsam, since 
most of the present stand is that 
species, and is likely to meet most 
unhappy conditions. With the 
ground, containing the roots and 
stumps, and also the standing timber 
rotten with fungi, and with the sur- 
rounding country infested by the 
destructive l)eetles, what chance will 
the young trees have to make good 
timber? The future of the balsam in 
the infested parts of this Province is 
certainly far from bright; and if 
there are any practical measures 
available for avoiding loss, checking 
the spread in new areas, and improv- 
ing the conditions on the badly 
injured sections, they should cer- 
tainly be employed without any 
further loss of time. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
SITUATION 

There is no panacea, no cure-all, 
for such a condition as this. The 
injury already covers such large areas 
and the mortality has been so high 
that only a great fire could properly 
clear this ground for the next crop. 
The balsam timber is so low in value 
that measures available when dealing 
with pine, spruce and Douglas fir are 
out of the question here. I have only 
three suggestions to make in regard 
to control measui^js. 


(1) Utilize the Threatened Balsam. 
It is evident from what has just been 
said that the balsam upon the injured 
areas and also that near it should be 
utilized as rapidly as is commercially 
feasible in order to avoid total loss. 
It is possible that the diseased areas 
might be dealt with as burns are now 
treated as regards stumpage dues and 
diameter limit. The dying trees, like 
the fire-killed timber, are attacked 
by the large boring grubs, and the 
timber entirely riddled, at latest by 
the end of the second season following 
the death of the trees ; so that prompt 
utilization is necessary, if the dying 
timber is to be saved. 

(2) Burn the Slash. — There appears 
to be only one practical method by 
which we can hope to accomplish 
anything definite towards checking 
the spread of the disease, and that is 
by burning the balsam slash. Slash- 
burning will not only check the injury 
in and near the diseased areas but it 
will greatly improve the conditions for 
the next crop. Suppose, for example, 
that we have a limit of mixed balsam 
and spruce in fair condition, but that 
a few acres of the disease has devel- 
oped on one side of it, where the bud- 
worm injury happened to be particu- 
larly severe. If the injury is neglect- 
ed it is likely to spread in the 
surrounding timber. Suppose we log 
that part of the limit, cutting out all 
the diseased balsam and the remain- 
ing balsam and spruce down to the 
diameter limit, and then burn the 
slash on the snow. The result will 
be that we destroy pjfactically all the 
destructive beetles on that area, 
since they are in the diseased and 
dying balsam bark, and also we get 
rid of the greater part of the fungus 
in the wood above the ground. In 
addition to that, we have destroyed 
the slash which would have been a 
prolific breeding ground for many 
beetles and fungi for several years. 
There would still be the fungus left in 
the roots and stumps, but that is 
apparently beyond our reach by any 
practical means. This method would 
certainly be effective in checking the 
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spread of the disease if the cutting 
were extensive enough to include all 
or nearly all of the injured timber. 
If many diseased trees were left, or if 
there were many others anywhere in 
the neighbourhood, the result would 
be less marked; although it wouid 
certainly be beneficial, and in pro- 
portion to the percentage of the 
diseased timber removed and burned. 

In addition to the benefit to the 
standing timber, the destruction of 
the beetles and the fungi in the slash 
and the removal of the slash as a 
future breeding ground would materi- 
ally improve conditions for the young 
growth which would follow the cut- 
ting. Now suppose that this method 
were carried out everywhere through- 
out the Province, consistently, as a 
definite policy, to the degree at least 
that all balsam slash were burned the 
winter it was cut. Is it not evident 
enough that the practice must have a 
marked effect in checking the balsam 
injury in the .sections where the cut- 
tings were made, and, what is of the 
greatest importance, in preventing 
the development of the disease in areas 
not now affectedt It would do more 
than that. It would do aw’ay w'ith a 
most dangerous breeding ground for 
destructive insects and fungi, reducing 
thereby the niiml)cr of dying trees 
about old cuttings, and would help to 
give us a healthier reproduction. 
There is no doubt at all that any 
considerable quantity of balsam slash 
will constitute a serious danger to 
neighbouring balsam timber, even 
though the latter is .still healthy, and. 
this is particularly true for the next 
few years, w^hich will determine how 
far this injury is to spread. 

(3) Increase the Percentage of 
Spruce in the Stand. — A still better 
method in the example I used a few 
minutes ago would have been to cut 
out absolutely all the balsam of pole size 
and overy leaving on the ground only 
young balsam and the spruce below 
the diameter limit, and then to burn 
all the slash. I have read Mr. Hoff- 
man’s paper on the effect of seed trees 
on reproduction, and probably we 


have all felt that his deductions are 
true for the eastern woods also. 
There can be little doubt that the 
reproduction that springs up must 
come mainly from the seed stored in 
the soil. But I still feel that if all 
balsam seed-trees were removed and 
spruce seed were falling each year, 
well scattered over the area, that the 
spruce seed would surely modify the 
following reproduction to a consider- 
able degree, and give a higher percent- 
age of spruce by the time the crop 
reached timber size. This question 
is of great importance and leads to 
the last point I wish to make. We 
have discovered in our studies of the 
budworm outbreak, particularly in 
the work in New Brunswick, where 
Mr. J. L). Tothill, of the Entomo- 
logical Branch, has also been studying 
the baLsam problem, that the sections 
carrying a high percentage of balsam 
were most heavily injured. In other 
words, the higher the percentage of 
balsam in the stand, the heavier the 
budworm injury has been to both 
balsam and spruce. If, then, w^e can 
affect the reproduction by any method 
of logging so as to give a higher 
percentage of spruce in the stanrl, by 
just so much we .shcill be insuring 
against serious injury from the next 
budworm outbreak: for other out- 
breaks will surely develop, at least in 
the lifetime of the next crop of balsam 
and spruce. If our foresters can 
devise any methexi of lumbering by 
which the percentage of spruce in the 
coming reproduction can be increased 
they wall be obtaining tw^o most 
important results, giving us more 
valuable wood as well as more healthy 
timber. 

^ The argument in favour of burning 
pine and spruce slash is very nearly 
as strong, through similar reasons; 
but the practical difficulties in the 
way are, in this case, apparently 
somewhat greater, although probably 
not impossible of solution. If we 
could have an agreement between the 
Governments of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, by which balsam 
and spruce slash from pulpwood cut- 
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tings should be burned each year 
everywhere throughout those prov- 
inces, I do not believe the lumber- 
man's expense would be increased at 
all by the slash burning; the cost would 
be carried over to the consumer, where 
it properly belongs. Pine cuttings 
and spruce cuttings made chiefly for 
lumber require separate consideration, 
since the lumber must meet compe- 
tition from southern and western 
forests. Even for this condition there 
are several solutions, one of which 
would be for the Provincial Govern- 
ments to estimate the cost of burning 
the slash and to reduce the amount 
of the stumpage dues so as to reim- 
burse the lumbermen for the part, or 
all, of the extra cost incurred by slash 
burning. 

These are merely suggestions. The 
real problem is infinitely greater than 
costs. It is simply this: that our 
balsam forests are dying wholesale; 
that if the mortality continues to 
spread as rapidly in the next ten 
years as it has in the last ten we shall 
by that time have very little more 
balsam slash to burn, in Quebec 
Province at least. That is the great 
problem. If slash burning will help 
materially to check the trouble, and 
I have set forth here the reasons why 


I believe it will, by all means let us 
burn the slash. As I see it now the 
question has come to be, not, ** Shall 
we burn slash?” but, ” How can we 
burn the slash to best advantage?” 

Finally, slash is the garbage of the 
woods; and just as the city garbage 
must be destroyed to protect the 
health of the citizens, so should the 
forest garbage be burned for the 
protection of the trees. How can we 
expect the remaining timber to be 
healthy when each year we distribute 
throughout the Province many square 
miles of this rubbish, the finest breed- 
ing ground for insects and fungi that 
could possibly be conceived ? 

As a preventive and insurance 
against insect and fungus troubles the 
slash should always be burned; but 
at this time, when slash burning will 
without any doubt go far towards 
checking the balsam disease in regions 
where it has only started, and in 
preventing its development in areas 
that have thus far remained healthy, 
particularly at this time, when it is so 
essential that we find some method 
for fighting this disease, let us develop 
a way to utilize the only means that 
appears to be available, and Btirn the 
Garbage. 


INVESTIGATION OF MOSQUITOES IN THE LOWER FRASER 
VALLEY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY C. (.ORDON HKWirr, D.SC., F.K.S.C., DOMINION KNTOMOLO(’,IST 


F or a number of years the 
Entotnological Branch has 
been urged to undertake 
mosquito control measures in the 
Lower Fraser valley of British Co- 
lumbia, where mosquitoes constitute 
a serious economic jiroblem owing 
to their effect on agricultural and 
other operations which frequently 
have to be suspended, and on live 
stock. The Dominion Entomologist 
investigated the situation in Sep- 
tember last and held conferences with 
representatives of the Boards of 
Trade and Municipalities in the 
affected region ^nd with the Minister 


of Agriculture for British Columbia 
to whom he later submitted recom- 
mendations for a definite policy for 
the control of mosquitoes in the 
Lfwer Fraser valley, where the 
affected region comprises an area 
measuring about 75 miles long and 
30 miles broad at the wddest point. 

The Entomological Branch has 
agreed to be responsible for the 
entomological work required in con- 
nection with the carrying out of 
control measures and, in order to 
fulfil its obligations in this respect, 
arrangements have been made where- 
by Mf. Eric Hearle, B.S.A., of the 
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Ontario Agricultural College who, 
previous to undertaking military ser- 
vice in France had studied mosquitoes 
in Ontario, will carry on the necessary 
entomological work in connection 
with the problem under the direction 
of the Dominion Entomologist. For 
this purpose the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research has granted Mr. Hearle 
a studentship and the Entomological 
Branch will defray the expenses 
connected with the carrying on of the 
work. Mr. Hearle will commence 
work in the spring and will first 
undertake an analysis and sun^ey of 
the mosquitoes breeding in the 
affected region, their hal^its, distribu- 
tion and seasonal abundance, etc. 


He will also advise the local author- 
ities regarding any anti-mosquito 
measures that may be undertaken 
during the coming season. 

It is understood that the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia proposes 
to introduce legislation for the pur- 
pose of enabling steps to be taken 
to carry out the necessary control 
measures. The permanent control of 
mosquitoes in the Lower Fraser 
valley depends mainly upon the 
development of unsettled land, which 
might form part of a land settlement 
scheme, and the prevention by means 
of drains and dykes of floods caused 
by the high water of the Fraser river 
in the spring and early summer. 


THE FRUIT BRANCH 

USE OF THE 6 AND 11 QUART WOOD VENEER BASKETS 

BY C. W, BAXTER, FRUIT COMMISSIONER 


T he recent amendments to the 
Inspection and Sale Act pro- 
vide that on and after June 
1, 1Q19, it shall be unlawful to use 
for the sale of fruit, any wood veneer 
baskets except those specified therein. 
The amendments further provide 
that manufacturers may make the 
old style baskets up to June 1 ; 
after that it will be unlawful for 
them to either manufacture or sell 
these. 

Owing to the partial failure of the 
tender fruit crop in Ontario last 
year, there is a comparatively large 
quantity of the 6 and 11 quart 
baskets of the old specifications and 
of material for manufacturing these, 
in the hands of growers, shippers 
and basket manufacturers. 

While it is in the general interests 
of all that the standard baskets be 
adopted as quickly as possible, it is 
desirable that this shall be done 
with as little loss as possible. Repre- 
sentations were accordingly made to 
the Honourable the Minister of Agri- 
culture that the time for the use of 
the old style baskets (6 and 1 1 quarts) 


be extended to December 31, 1919. 
The Minister has been pleased to 
grant this extension of time and it 
will therefore be permissible to use 
these baskets up to December 31 
next. Growers and shippers will 
then be well advised when arranging 
for their supply of baskets for the 
coming season, to be careful not to 
purchase more than will be sufficient 
to meet their requirements. 

The ministerial order follows; 

“Under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred upon me by 
.Section 326 of ‘ The Inspection and 
Sale Act’ as re-enacted by 8-9, 
George V, Chap. 29, I do hereby 
order that notwithstanding anything 
in the above named section any 
person may until the 31st day of 
December, 1919, use eleven quart 
wood veneer fruit baskets and six 
quart wood veneer fruit baskets of 
the following dimensions, respec- 
tively : 

“Five and three-fourths inches 
deep perpendicularly, eighteen and 
three-fourths inches in length, and 
eight inches in width at the top of 
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the basket, sixteen and three-fourths 
inches in length, and six and seven- 
eighths inches in width at the bottom 
of the basket; and 

'‘Four and one-half inches deep 
perpendicularly, fifteen and three- 
eighths inches in length and seven 
inches in width at the top of the 


basket, thirteen and one-half inches 
in length, and five and seven-eighths 
inches in width at the bottom of the 
basket; 

"All measurements to be as nearly 
exactly as practicable and to be 
inside of the veneer proper and not 
to include the top band. 


THE DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 

PURCHASE OF FORAGE AND FLOUR FOR ACCOUNT OF 
IMPERIAL WAR OFFICE 

BY J. A. RUDDICK, DAIRY AXD COLD STORAGE COMMISSIONER 


A lthough it is now generally 
known that during the war 
the Dairy and ('old Storage 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture handled a large volume of 
lousiness for the Imperial War Office 
in the purchase, preparation, and 
shipment of hay, oats and flour for 
the use of the Expeditionary Forces 
in France and on other fighting fronts, 
it would appear to be desirable to 
place on record a full statement as to 
the quantities and values of the hay, 
oats, and flour thus dealt with. 

hay 

The specification for the hay called 
for a bale to weigh 80 to 100 pounds 
of such density as to stow one ton in 
85 cubic feet. In order to secure 
such high density it was necessary to 
erect compressors of special design 
constructed entirely of steel. 

The C.P.R. Angus shops were 
commissioned to build 22 of these 
big machines, 18 of which were 
located in Harbour Sheds 24 and 25, 
Montreal. The others were used at 
outside points. Small plants were 
established for the winter of 1915-16 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I., Calgary, 
Alta., and West St. John, N.B. In 
1916-17 plants were established at 
Windsor, N,S., and Woodstock, N.B. 
The plant at Montreal was main- 
tained at full capacity until the 
spring of 191 7^^ when the War Office 


intimated that no further quantities 
of hay would be required from 
Canada. 

The hay shipments included 15,610 
tons of Alberta timothy and 22 tons 
of upland hay (" prairie wool ") from 
the same province. 

The cost of re-compression , includ- 
ing every expense except interest on 
the cost of the plant, varied from 
about $2.60 per ton in 1914-15 to 
$3.50 in 1917, the cost increasing 
with the advance in wages and the 
prices paid for wire and other sup- 
plies. In addition to the actual cost 
of recompression there was a shrink- 
age in the weight of hay, due to 
waste, of about 2 per cent. Part of 
this was recovered in the sale of 
" scrap " hay. 

All hay was carefully inspected as 
received at the recompressing plants 
and thousands of tons were rejected. 
There has not been a single complaint 
from the War Office as to the quality 
of the hay supplied. 

OATS 

In addition to hay, the War Office 
requested the Government, on the 
outbreak of war, to secure supplies 
of oats. The first purchases were 
made by th^* Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, but in October, 1914, the 
oat business was also handed over to 
the Dairy and Cold Storage Com- 
missioner. The requirements were 
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increased from time to time until the 
maximum of 60,000 tons per month 
was reached. All the oats except a 
few million bushels of bulk were 
shipped in 80-pound bags. This 
necessitated the purchase of nearly 
v30 million jute bags and the instal- 
ment of bagging machines by the 
elevators at Port McNicol, Midland, 
Port Colborne, Kingston, Montreal, 
and West St. John. The oats were 
purchased direct or through brokers 
as circumstances warranted. The 
profits on options, which were re- 
funded to the War Oflice, amounted 
to many times the commissions paid 
to brokers. 

FLOUR 

In 1915 the War Office requested 
the Department to undertake the 
purchase of flour for army require- 
ments, and this was added to other 
war work of the Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch. A flour expert was 
sent out from London to assist. A 
specification was drawn up for a 
straight grade flour with limited 
moisture content, and all Canadian 
mills were invited to submit a sample 
to be the basis of future tenders of 
flour. The reciuirements during a 
period of 2 years were 20, 000 tons 
monthly in 80 pound bags. Purchases 
were made from the mills offering 
the required quantity at the lowest 
price. All deliveries were tested for 
quality, moisture, and weight, and 
deductions were made for any failure 
to comply with the specification or 
contract. 

When the Allied buying was or- 
ganized in 1917, the purchase of flour 
and oats was taken over by the 
Wheat Export Company, and the 
War Office decided to take no more 
hay from Canada on account of the 
growing scarcity of tonnage. 

The total quantities and ^^lues of 
the forage and flour purchased and 
shipped on War Office account, by 
the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch 
WTre as follows: — 



Tons 

Valuo 

Hay.. . . 

481,250 

$34,966,870.94 

Oats 

1,300,418 

52,946,396 46 

Flour. . . . 

492,391 

11,655,780 23 

Totals. . 

2,274,059 

$99,569,047.63 


In other words, the shipment of oats 
amounted to 76,495,221 bushels and 
there were 12,309,776 eighty pound 
bags of flour. It required approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 bushels of wdieat 
to produce that quantity of flour. 

The refunds to War Office account 
in connection with this business have 
reached the sum of $903,706 18, 
consistingof marine and fire insurance 
coll€*cted, profits on oat options, 
shortages in oat cargoes, excess moist- 
ure and short wxdght of flour, scrap 
hay and scrap wire sold, etc., etc. A 
further amount of over $80,000 was 
deducted from various accounts in 
settlement of claims for short weights, 
excess moisture, etc. 

PURCHASES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
(HHERNMENT 

When the United States entered 
the war the hay compresvsing plant at 
Montreal, w^hii'h is unique on this 
continent, was idle. Its existence 
was brought to the attention of the 
Quartermaster General at Washing- 
ton, with the result that he proposed 
that it should be utilized to re- 
compress Canadian hay for the 
ITnitc^d States Army in France. 
Arrangements were completed where- 
by the Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch undertook to purchase the 
hay, have it recompresvsed and loaded 
on cars or steamers at cost price plus 
a charge of 50 cents per ton for the 
use of the compressors. The plant 
has been in operation ever since on 
behalf of the United States Gewern- 
ment, and has thus made a market 
for a large quantity of Canadian hay 
at good prices. The total quantity 
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shipped to date (Feb. 15, 1919) is 
162,225 tons, which, added to the 
War Office quantity makes a grand 
total of 643,475 tons. 

The total cost of the hay com- 
pressing plants was $1 25,568 . 1 1 
Temporary buildings and part of 
the equipment used outside Montreal 
have been sold for $7,574.59, and 
the charge of 50 cents per ton on 


the hay for the U. S. Government 
now amounts to $81,112.70. At the 
present rate of operation (over 1,000 
tons daily) the total cost of the hay 
compressing plants will soon be 
wholly refunded to the War Office, 
and the Montreal plant of 18 com- 
presvsors and other equipment will be 
that much to the good. 


A BUTTER SCORING CONTEST 

BY J. A. Ri nUICK, DAIRY COMMISSIONER 


R ealizing that Canadian but- 
ter makers as a class are at a 
disadvantage in trying to 
reach uniform standards, by being 
widely separated, it has been decided 
that this Branch shall conduct, during 
the season of 1919 an educational 
butter scoring contest in which the 
different provinces are invited to 
participate, through the provincial 
dairy officials. The contest will be 
conducted according to the following 
rules : 

1. Four 14 lb. boxes of butter, each from a 
different creamery, to be forwarded from all 
the provinces participating, to arrive at 
Montreal between the 5th and lOth of each 
month, April to October inclusive. 

2. Full details as to the handling of the 
cream and manufacture of the butter to be 
given on forms provided for that purpose by 
the Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa. 

3. The butter will be scored on its arrival 
at Montreal and then placed in cold storage 
for re-vseoring, by the same judges, once a 
month throughout the season, 

4. The percentages of salt and moisture 


will be determined in each sample and a te s 
made with the Storch test. 

5. Reports of the scorings, re-scorings and 
other tests W'ill be sent to all participants 
ever>' month. 

6. The Dominion Dairy Branch wdll pay 
for the butter at market prices, on receipt of 
proper invoices, and will also pay the express 
and storage charges. 

The detailed information as to the 
methods followed in handling the 
cream and in making the butter, 
together with the results of the 
monthly scorings, should be of great 
educational value to buttermakers 
and dairy instructors throughout 
Canada, and should assist materially 
in securing uniformity of quality and 
character, and also in standardizing 
the methods and practices followed 
in the buttermaking industry. 

The vsamples will be used during 
the following winter for demonstra- 
tion purposes at the dairy conven- 
tions, for educational work in the 
dairy schools, and for conferences of 
graders from the different provinces. 


The all-round teacher should know, and teach something of, sewing, cooking, designing, 
domestic sanitation, chemistry of foods, symptoms of common diseases, poultry, farm accounts^ 
horticulture, dairying, economic insects, architecture, fertilizers, field crops, animal husbandry, 
soil and plant life. She should be proficient in home economy, including the canning, drying, 
salting and preserving of fruits and vegetables. L. A. DeWolfe, B.A. Director, Rural 
Science Schools, Truro, in The Rural Science Bulletin, 



PART II 

Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


P ROVISION is made by Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, public 
spirited individuals and busi- 
ness institutions for the awarding of 
grants, prizes and scholarships to 
students that show special merit, and 
for other considerations. The follow- 
ing statements represent the awards 
provided for students attending the 
Agricultural (Colleges in Canada: 

NOVA SCOTIA 

At the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, 
the following prize.s are awarded: — 

Highest standing in the 

Senior year Governor Cjcneral’s 

Silver Medal. 

Highest standing in live 
stoc'k judging, open to 

all students Premier Murray’s 

Cup. 

Highest standing in seed 
judging, open to all 

students Cup presented by 

Prince Edward 
Island Students. 

From year to year incidental prizes are 
offered. 

QUEBEC 

GRANTS 

The Department of Agriculture of the 
Province of Quebec grants to each student 
belonging to the Province cf Quebec attend- 
ing the School of Agriculture, Macdonald 
College, and employed in studying according 
to the time tables, $7.00 per month of attend- 
ance. This amount is placed to the credit 
of such student by the college bursar, and 
is applied on account of board and lodging. 

The Department also grants to students 
belonging to the farming community of 
the province, in the junior and senior years, 
a bursary ranging from $20.00 but not 
exceeding $50.(K) each. 


PRIZES 

His Excellency, the Ciovernor General of 
Canada, will donate a bronze medal to be 
awanled to the second-year student who 
ranks highest in general proficiency in first 
and second year work. 

Sir Edward D. Stern, Fan Court, Chertsey, 
Surrey, England, has donated a silver 
challenge cup, which is held for one year 
by the student w'ho makCvS the highest 
aggregate in stoc k judging in the final year. 

Mr. Garnet H. Cutler, Professor of Cereal 
Husbandry in the University of Alberta, 
the first lecturer in C'ereal Husbandry, 
Macdonald College, has donated a bronze 
challenge shield, which is held for one year 
by the student who makes the highest 
aggregate in the cereal husbandry option 
in the final year. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
will donate two cash prizes of $35 and 
$15 respectively for competition among the 
undergraduates of the school of agriculture. 
These prizes will be known as the “ Industrial 
Canada ” prizes, and will be awarded for 
the first and second best essays on a subject 
to be chosen by each competitor from 
amongst four selected by the faculty, and 
approved by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Minister of Agriculture for the Pro- 
vince of Quel^ec has offered a prize of the 
value of $10.00 for the fourth year student 
who takes the highest standing in the horti- 
cultural option. 

ONTARIO 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four Scholarships of $20.00 each will be 
awarded on first year work, theory and 
practice, and will be paid as follows: $10.00 
in September, and $10.00 in January of the 
following academic year on condition that 
the winner takes the second year work as 
required for the Associate Diploma. 

The awards will be made on the following 
groups of subjects: 

Group 1 — English, 

Mathematics. 
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Group 2. — Animal Husbandry, 
Dairying, 

Field Husbandry, 
Veterinary Science. 

Group 3. — Botany, 

Chemistry, 

Geology, 

Manual Training, 

Physics, 

Zoology. 

G rou p 4 . — ApicuTt u re, 

Horticulture, 

Poultry. 

To obtain one of these scholarships, the 
candidates must take 40 per cent of the marks 
for each subject in the year’s work, and 75 
per cent of the agi^regate number of marks 
allotted to the subjects in the group. 

No student shall receive more than one of 
these scholarships. If two or more scholar- 
ships arc won by one student, or if any 
scholarship or portion of a scholarship is not 
awarded or paid on account of non-atten- 
dance or other causes, it may be awarded to 
the student who stands next highest in that 
or any other group, providing he complies 
with the conditions laid dowm in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Mr. George Chapman, of (iuelph, has 
gem*rously olTered the sum of twx*nty dollars 
($20.00), to b(* expended in books, as a prize 
in English. This prize is to be aw’arded on 
the work in English of the first two years. 
The three divisions of the work under the 
FCnglish department w ill he taken into consi- 
deration in awarding the prize, namely: — 
English literature, English ('omposition and 
Public Speaking. The prize wdll be awarded 
to the student whom in the judgment of the 
committee, is the best all-round man in 
English. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has offered the following prizes for essays 
written by undergraduates of this College: — 
First, $50.00; second, $30.00 and third, 
$ 20 . 00 . 

The following are the conditions under 
wrhich the essays are to be written: 

The Faculty of the College shall select 
not less than four subjects, and shall submit 
them to the Executive Council of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association not later than 
September t5th each year. The committee 
will approve and return them on November 
1st, on which date they may be announced. 
^ The essays shall be submitted to the 
Faculty of the Collegi* by February 1st, shall 
be judged by the Faculty, and the awards 
made not later than March 15th, after which 
the prize-winning essays shall be forw'arded 
immediately -to ‘industrial Canada” and 
shall become the proi)erty of that publication. 

Essays shall be approximately 3,500 words 
in length. 

Those entering the competition for “Indus- 
trial Canada” Scholarships must be enrolled 
as undergraduates. 

No awards shall be made unless the faculty 
is satisfied the publication of the prize- 


winning essay will reflect credit on the 
college. 

The ’05 Scholarship, fifty dollars in gold, 
has been established by the graduating class 
of 1905 to replace the *05 gold medal. It 
will be awarded to the student of the Third 
year, who, by vote of a committee consisting 
of the President of the college and the ’05 
members of the college staff, is considered to 
be the best “all-round” man in his year, and 
through activity in all branches of college 
life as, well as proficiency in Scholarship 
during his course, has done most for the 
college, for his fellow students and for himself. 
The award will be made tow^ard the end of 
the Third Year. 

PRIZES 

Three prizes of the value of $10.00 each 
in books, to be selected by the winner, will 
be given as follows: 

()ne to the second year student who shall 
compose the best essay submitted for second 
year thesis. 

N.B. — Thesis subjects are chosen by the 
students, but must be appnned by the 
President. 

One to the student who shall stand first 
in general proficiency on first and second 
year work, theory and practice. 

One to the student who shall rank highest 
in general proficiency and shall obtain first- 
class honors in his major Subjects in the fourth 
year. 

MEDALS 

A silver medal is awarded each year by the 
(lovernor (General of Canada to the second 
year student wdio has ranked highest in 
general proficiency in first and second year 
work. 

MANITOBA 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 
Isbester Scholarships 

For Highest general Proficiency. 

(a) Third year Agriculture, $60.00. 

(b) Third year Home Economics, $60.00 

(c) Fourth year, Agriculture, Field and 

Animal Husbandry Course, $100.00. 

(d) Fourth year, Home Economics, 
$100.00. " The highest aggregate on 
subjects common to both options 
will be taken in awarding (d). 

The Governor GeneraVs Medal 

His Excellency the Duke of Devonshire 
will give a medal to the student standing 
first in general proficiency in his second year. 

The Lieutenant-Governor* s Medal 

His Honor, Sir James Aikins will give a 
medal to the student standing first in general 
proficiency in his fifth year. 
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WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION PRIZES 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is giving $100 in cash prizes for a House 
Plan Competition, to be open to all students 
of the College. Either city or farm house 
Ians will be accepted. A prize of $15 will 
e given for each of the six best plans sub- 
mitted. The two best sets of drawings among 
the prize plans will be awarded $5 each. 

INDUSTRIAL CANADA SCHOLARSHIP 

Industrial Canada offers a cash prize 
of $50 for competition among the under- 
^aduates of the M.A.C. It is to be awarded 
for the best essay written on any one of six 
subjects, to be submitted on November 
I, 1918. The essays must be ready for 
examination by June 1, 1919, and be 

approximately 3,500 words in length. 

THE LOUDEN HARDWARE CASH PRIZES 

The Louden Hardware Specialty Company 
renew their annual offer of $35 in cash 
prizes for the best general purpose bain 
plans; competitors to submit plans by 
January 15. 


PRIZES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The Board of Directors will give prizes 
to the .students obtaining first and second 
places in general proficiency in both years of 
Homemaker course. 

For the purpose of encouraging debating 
among the young women students, Mr. W. G. 
Fraser has donated a cup to be competed 
for each year in the Home Economics Inter- 
Class Debating series. 

Another friend of the College will present 
each student debating for the winning year 
with a set of Pyrex or a dozen stainless knives. 

The 1916 class in Agriculture have donated a 
cup for competition in the Second Year 
Home Economics class. The cup is given 
for the best two loaves of bread and the best 
afternoon dress made by the student of the 
class. The name of the wdnner will be in- 
scribed on the plate at the base of the cup. 
The prize will be presented at the re-union m 
February. 

Two cash prizes of $10 each will be 
given for the best work in sewing of First 
Year. 

No student will be eligible for a general 
proficiency prize who is conditioned in any 
subject, or who has not written on all subjects 
in the same year. 


SWIFT CANADIAN COMPANY CASH PRIZE 


SASKATC'HEWAN 


The Swift Canadian ('ompany will give 
a scholarship of $25 to the student taking 
the highest grade in the work in Animal 
Husbandry of the fourth year. 

THE OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
CASH PRIZES 

This scholarship of $50 will be awarded 
in three cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10, 
to the students obtaining highest general 
proficiency standing in first year. 

\ PUBLIC-SPEAKING PRIZES 

he T1 Graduating Class Cup a.id Union 
Literary Society medal are awarded for 
first place in public-speaking contest. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A scholarship of $100 is offered by Mr. 
John Dixon for competition among the 
students of the second year of the Associate 
Cour.se in Agriculture. 

A University Scholarship of the annual 
value of $30 (free tuition) is offered for 
competition among the students of the 
first year in the degree course. A similar 
scholarship is offered for the students of the 
second year. 

The Walter Scott Scholarship of the value 
of $50, will be awarded each year to the most 
distinguished member of the graduating 
class in the degree course, provided a suffici- 
ently high standard has been attained. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
PRIZE 

The International Harvester Company of 
Canada offers a one horse-power “Tom 
Thumb” gasolene engine to the student 
attaining the highest standing in the agricul- 
tural engineering subjects taught in the 
first year wood-shop, forge-shop and gasolene 
engine work, 

HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY PRIZE. 


ALBERTA 

The following prize is awarded by the 
College of Agriculture, University of Alberta: 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MEDAL 

A gold medal offered by His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Connaught is to be awarded 
each year to the student who takes the highest 
standing in the last two years of the work 
in the Faculty of Agriculture. 


The Hughes-Owens C'ompany will give a 
white edge scale, celluoid T. square and a 
drawing board to the student who makes 
the highest standing in third year drawing. 


PRIZES 

The following prizes are offered for com- 
petition for the Session 1918-1919. 
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The P. Burns Prize of $50, offered by P. 
Burns, Esq., of Calgary, for competition in 
the Department of Agriculture at the Olds 
School. 

The P. Burns Prize of $50, offered by P. 
Burns, Esq., of Calgary for competition in 
the Department of Household Science at the 
Olds School. 

The Swift Canadian Company Prize of $25, 
offered by the Swift Canadian Company, for 
competition in the Senior Year in Animal 
Husbandry at the Vermilion School. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation Prize of $25, offered by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, for com- 
tition in the Department of Household 
icnce at Claresholm School for the best 
design of house, barn and farm buildings. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation Prize of $25, offered by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, for coni- 
IK'tition in the Department of Household 
Science at the Claresholm Schfiol, for the 
best design of a farm kitchen. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation Prize of $25, offered by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, for com- 
petition in the Department of Farm Mecha- 
nics at the Vermilion School, for the best 
design of house, barn and farm buildings. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation Prize of $25, offered by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, for com- 
petition in the Department of Household 
Science at the V'ermilion School, for the 
best design of a farm kitchen. 

The Hayward Lumber C'ompany Prize of 
$50, offered by the Hayward Iwumber C'om- 
pany, for competition at the Vermilion 
School, for the best bushel of alfalfa seed 
grown by a student during 1918. 


The Crown Lumber Company Prize of $50, 
offered by the Crown Lumber Company for 
competition at the Claresholm School, for 
the best bushel of alfalfa seed grown by a 
student during 1919. 

The Atlas Lumlier Company Prize of $50, 
offered by the Atlas Lumber Company, for 
competition at the Claresholm School, for the 
best bushel of alfalfa seed growq by a student 
during 1919. 

The Edmonton City Dairy Prize of $25 each 
to the Vermilion and Olds Schools of Agri- 
culture for general proficiency in dairy work 
at the School, together with an article on the 
sanitary production of milk. 

The Carlyle Dairy Co., Ltd., of Calgary, 
Prize of $25, to the Claresholm School 
of Agriculture, for general proficiency in 
dairy work at the School, together with an 
article on the sanitary production of milk. 

The Collicutt Cup, value $100, offered by 
Frank (,'ollicutt, Esq., Calgary, for com- 
petition in stock judging by teams of three 
boys from the Senior Year in the Schools. 
Possession follows two successive wins. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A scholarship in Agriculture of $75 will be 
avrarded to a student proceeding to the 
second year, the award to be based on the 
work of the first yeai. 

Two book prizes of the value of $25 each 
open to all students of the university, will 
be awarded for essays on special subjects, 
one literary and one historical or economic, 
to be announced at the beginning of the 
session. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

BY J. G. ARCHIBALD, B. S. A., DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


T he annual Short Course at 
the Agricultural College, 
which in other yeans has been 
held the first two weeks of January, 
has been postponed on account of 
influenza until March. It will be 
held from March Sth to 13th in- 
clusive. This annual feature of the 
work of the College has always 
been much appreciated by the public 
as evidenced by the average attend- 
ance, which for the fifteen years of its 
existence ha^ been around three 
hundred. 

S6037— 3 


DAIRY COURSES 

The Maritime Dairy School will be 
held at the Agricultural College from 
March 12th to April 3rd. All of the 
instructors this year are Maritime 
Province men. The following 
courses are announced: 

Buttermaking — March 12th to 
2Sth. 

Instructor — R. B. McL e 1 1 a n , 
Brookfield, N,S. 

Cheesemaking — March 26th to 
April 3rd. 
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Instructor — H. W. Coleman, 
Dairy Supt. Province of N.B. 

Milk Testing — March 26th to 
April 3rd. 

Instructors — Ben Gallant, Dairy 
Inspector, Province of N.B. 

Harry R. Brown, Truro, N.S. 

Mr. W. A. McKay, Superintendent 
of Dairying in this province, is in 
charge of the school. 

In connection with the growth of 
the dairy industry in Nova Scotia, 
it is interesting to note that the 
government creameries on Cape 
Breton Island arc this year running 
all winter for the first time. 

SHEEP PROTECTION 

This year the Provincial Act for 
sheep protection, which provides for 
compulsory taxation of every dog to 
the extent of one dollar, and every 
bitch to the extent of five dollars, 
comes into force. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the results of this 
piece of legislation. Besides com- 
pulsory taxation the act provides an 
indemnifying fund for damages for 
sheep destroyed by dogs, the owners 
of which are either not known or are 
too poor to pay. 

WHITE vs. RED POTATOES 

The potatoes which have always 
commanded the highest price in our 


markets are white varieties, of the 
Green Mountain or Irish Cobbler 
type. Rot has always been fairly 
prevalent among these kinds and last 
year it was very bad. It has long 
been observed how much more re- 
sistant to rot such red varieties as the 
Dakota Red and the Clark No. 1. 
are. 

This fact has suggested a line of 
investigation, and the Department 
of Horticulture, at this institution, is 
endeavouring to secure some European 
varieties of white potatoes in the 
hope that they will prove tis resistant 
to rot as our native reds. Have an>' 
other colleges or experiment stations 
earned on a similar line of work? If 
they have, Prof. P. J. Shaw, Pro- 
vincial Horticulturist, will be glad to 
hear from them. 

students' magazine 

Previous to the war, the students 
of the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College published annually five 
numlxTs of the college magazine — 
the Maritime Students* Agriculturist. 
Since 1914, the numbers i.ssued have 
been much reduced, but the students 
have shown most commendable 
enterprise in maintaining the con- 
tinuity of their publication. This 
year there are two numbers, the first 
of which has just come to hand. The 
most noteworthy feature is that 
every article is written by a student. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

THE BEEKEEPING INDUSTRY 

BY L. T. FLOYD, B. S. A., PROVINCIAL APIARIST 


I N the fall of 1917 I was employed 
by the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to visit as 
many beekeepers as I could locate 
to ascertain if enough persons were 
interested to w^arrant the formation 
of an Apiary Division as a part of 
the activities of the Department. 
During the two months I visited 
250 beekeepers scattered over five 


counties. At the first of the year 
1918 I was appointed Provincial 
Apiarist with instructions to forward 
the work of encouraging honey pro- 
duction in the province. The plan 
I adopted was to first visit each 
beekeeper. I carried with me a 
fully equipped ten frame Langstroth 
hive, also some other articles of 
equipment necessary for up-to-date 
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work. I used this equipment to 
demonstrate better methods of work. 

On my first trip I planned for field 
meetings next season. In the sec- 
tions visited the previous fall I held 
demonstrations during the latter part 
of June and the first of July and 
treated every case of foul brood I 
could locate. The balance of the 
summer was spent visiting bee- 
keepers in the counties missed the 
previous fail. I listed 576 beekeep- 
ers with apiaries of one or two hives 
up to one hundred. Some of them 
get very good crops of honey of a 
fine quality. 

Nearly all were working for section 
honey or keeping the bees in the old 
box hive way, smothering off the 
surplus swarms in the fall. The 
few who were w’orking for extracted 
honey W(‘re producing good enough 
crops to make the future look exceed- 
ingly bright for the industry in New' 
Brunswick. One of the converts to 


better methods had an average crop 
of 132 pounds per hive. 

Some of the larger apiaries report 
a crop of a ton or more. A large 
number of those visited seemed 
deeply interested and anxious to 
secure greater crops. The demons- 
trations were well attended. Some 
of the keenly interested ones travelled 
as far as twenty miles to attend. As 
soon as it was possible to compile 
a mailing list crop report forms were 
distributed and from the returns made 
the average per hive figured out about 
thirty pounds. 

The work so far has brought a 
large correspondence and I believe 
will result in a large increase in 
honey production as w'ell as a great 
improvement in the quality of the 
sample offered for sale. 

The Beekeepers' Association of 
118 members purchase its supplies 
co-operatively and last season handled 
about $2,()()() for this work w^hich is 
fairly good for a beginning. 


QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 

TRAINING FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


M ACT)()NALD College is giving 
a .special course in agriculture 
to soldiers who have been 
discharged from the hospitals and are 
still under the Invalided Soldiers' 
Commission. After the experience 
of a year or more it was found that 
the regular tw'o or four years' courses 
were not suitable for these men. The 
courses now provided are drawn up to 
suit their requirements as nearly as 
possible. They have been planned 
to extend over a period of three 
months. Many of the men will avail 
themselves of a longer period in order 
to receive special instruction and 
practical work in whatever branch 
they desire. Some of the men live 
in the college residence as regular 
students while others come to the 
college daily. A nJTmber of the men 

56037—31 


have show'll a preference for green- 
house work, others again for garden- 
ing, poultry raising, bee keeping and 
such other light branches as w'ould be 
suitable to persons of impaired 
.strength. 

During the first period of any man's 
course he receives instruction in the 
following subjects : Horses, — their 
general care and management, daily 
routine, grooming, exercise, feed, 
watering, etc.; breeding, marketing, 
judging, stabling and also harnessing, 
driving, etc. Dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
sheep, and swine also receive con- 
sideration much in the same way as 
horses. The various cereal crops are 
studied and instruction is given in the 
selection and growing of the more 
important grain crops. The grass 
crops, com, and roots are also studied. 
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Poultry and bee-keeping are taken up 
more or less in detail as is also horti- 
culture, particularly market garden- 
ing. Besides these subjects the men 
receive instruction in the care and use 
of farm machinery, operation of 


gasoline engines and tractors, elemen- 
tary training in the construction of 
farm buildings and their upkeep, 
farm water supply, the destruction 
of weeds and insects and also quest- 
ions in general farm management. 


ONTARIO 

DUNDAS COUNTY 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A GRI C LILT IJ R AL organization 
has developed rapidly in Can- 
ada since the system of agri- 
cultural representatives has been 
generally adopted. This is specially 
marked in the province of Ontario, 
where every county has its repre- 
sentative office. As an illustration 
of this progress the situation in 
Dundas county has been analyzed. 
The agricultural organizations in this, 
as in other counties, are not only 
extensive in their requirements but 
they are more or less interwoven, 
constituting a fabric that promises 
much for the prosperity of the rural 
community. 

The organizations, though local in 
membership, receive their vsupport 
from various agencies both federal 
and provincial. For three years the 
Commission of Conservation has been 
carrying on illustration work on 
farms as a specific undertaking, but 
the activities of the representative 
of this body have extended to many 
of the organizations in operation. 
That is to say, the Agriculturist of 
the Commission has worked hand in 
hand with the agricultural repre- 
sentative in organizing and carrying 
on the various activities that associa- 
tions have undertaken. Most of the 
organizations have received the 
special attention of the agricultural 
representative and both federal and 
provincial governments have con- 
tributed to their support. We have, 
therefore, in the county of .Dundas, 
as in other counties, a system of 
co-operation that might with advan- 


tage be applied not only to organiza- 
tions but to investigational and 
instructional activities as well. 

JUNIOR FARMERS* ASSOCIATIONS 

There are three Junior Farmers 
Associations in the county, with 
a membership of seventy-five. The 
first of these was established in 1913. 
The junior farmers are made up of 
the young men who take the com- 
plete short courses held by the 
agricultural representative. The acti- 
vities of these organizations are 
educational and social and embrace 
stock judging competitions at the 
short courses, social evenings during 
the winter months, picnic field days 
during the summer, literary meetings 
and debates, hockey clubs and com- 
petitions, and ploughing matches, 
the last-named having been estab- 
lished in 1918. Thcvse organizations 
form a very effective connecting link 
between the boy leaving school and 
the man emerging into the more 
serious responsibilities of life. 

BOYS* AND GIRLS* HOME GARDENS 

The Boys* and Girls* Home Garden 
Contest was first organized in 1916. 
It is open to young people between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen years. 
Each garden is required to be 20 by 
30 feet and to produce not less 
than sixteen varieties of vegetables 
and fruit. Prizes are procured from 
the county grant divided into first, 
second and third awards. This move- 
ment like most of the others in the 
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county is general over the province. 
In Dundas county five centres com- 
peted in 1918. It is intended espec- 
ially to interest children not attending 
rural school who have previously 
been prominent in school fair work. 

SCHOOL FAIR ASSOCIATIONS. 

School Fair Associations are the 
immediate and distinct product of 
the agricultural representative move- 
ment. They consist of organizations 
of boys and girls who are made 
responsible for the carrying on of the 
business of the school fairs. The 
first school fair in Dundas county 
was established in 1912, and last year 
four were held and included eighty 
schools and 1,400 pupils. At these 
combined fairs no less than 3,200 
entries were made. The assumed 
attendance was 1,800 children and 
3,500 cidults in 1918. 

In {>reparation for the fairs there 
were distributed last spring, by the 
agricultural representat ive, through 
the schools, 250 settings of eggs from 
bred-to-lay Plymouth Rock stock, 
besides 30 bushels of potato seed 
and 800 packages of flower seeds. 
The total amount of money dis- 
tributed as prizes was $350. This 
money was donated by township 
councils, school sections, and indivi- 
duals. 

The training afforded boys and girls 
through fair work will have jfar- 
reaching results in developing citizen- 
.ship in the rising generation. 

farmers’ clubs 

Farmers’ Clubs were established 
in the county in 1908. Of these 
there are eight, with a membership 
of 996. While they were organized 
through the provincial Department 
of Agriculture, some of them are 
affiliated with the United Farmers 
of Ontario. These organizations hold 
social and educational meetings and 
farmers’ picnics and purchase co- 
operatively such farm requirements 
as feed, salt, seed, coal, binder twine, 
etc. The Farmery’ Club movement 


is growing rapidly in membership and 
in business transacted. 

egg circles 

Egg circles are the offspring of the 
federal Department of Agriculture 
through the Poultry Division of the 
Live Stock Branch. The first egg 
circle was established in 1909 and 
there are now seven in the county 
with a membership of about six 
hundred. The first year poultry 
products amounting to about $3,000 
were handled co-operatively, while in 
1918 the business transacted amounted 
to some $50,000. The central office for 
the county is at Morrisburg and is 
connected with the Dundas County 
Cold Storage Association, Limited, 
where a cold storage warehouse and 
candling station is operated under 
the direction of a salaried manager. 

CO-OPERATIVK FRUIT SHIPPING 

Co-operative fruit shipping has 
been under way in the county since 
1915 when an association was esta- 
blished with headquarters at Morris- 
burg. It started with ten members 
and now has thirty. This association 
not only ships co-operatively but 
purchases supplies on a similar system. 
The first year they bought three 
hundred dollars worth of require- 
ments, and in 1918 the purchases 
amounted to $800. The second year 
of organization a little more than 
$1,000 worth of apples were shipped, 
which was doubled the following 
year, and in 1918 the sales amounted 
to $3,600. This organization is 
affiliated with the Provincial Fruit 
Growers’ Association but markets its 
apples independently. 

ILLUSTR/VTION FARMS 

Illustration work by the Commis- 
sion of Conservation was begun on 
five farms in 1916. In 1917 eleven 
more were chosen. There are four 
illustration farms in each township. 
The farmers on these farms co-operate 
with the Commission in practising 
better farming methods. The follow- 
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ing are among the matters considered : 
Crop rotation; suitable varieties and 
strains of grains; rates of seeding for 
best results; rates of seeding in red 
clover for best results; comparison 
of homegrown and purchased seed; 
summer pasture mixtures; after- 
harvest and other methods of tillage; 
labour saving devices; care and use 
of manures; farm garden, and direct- 
ly and indirectly the encouraging of 
many other means to make the farm 
more profitable, the life more satis- 
factory and pleasant, and to help 
keep the young people on the farms. 

The Agriculturist of the Commis- 
sion visits the farms periodically for 
conference and discussion with the 
farmers regarding the work to be 
undertaken. Meetings are held on 
the farms from time to time and the 
neighbouring farmers gather, not to 
hear a platform speech but to see and 
study for themselves the actual 
results of the work being conducted. 
They bring their local problems along 
for discussion. These 16 farms are 
study centres and here in their own 
county, under their own conditions, 
the solutions to many of their pro- 
blems are worked out. If a farmer 
sees in his own community, with his 
own eyes, the beneficial results of 
improved methods, he will be more 
likely to do likewise than if he hears 
about them only by means of reading 
matter. 

THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

The Dundas Board of Agriculture 
in a large measure supersedes the 
Farmers’ Institute of a few years ago. 
It has a membership of 165. Their 
activities include the holding of 
meetings and live stock judging 
courses. They encourage, by dona- 
tions and otherwise, the school fair 
work in the county. In 1918, the 
Board of Agriculture conducted a 
farmers’ excursion to the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

women’s institutes 

Women’s Institutes are purely 
provincial in support. Of these 


there are six in the county with a 
combined membership of about three 
hundred. In addition to their regular 
social and educational meetings, the 
institutes hold short courses in 
domestic science and home nursing. 
They are also very active in the en- 
couragement of the l>eautifying of 
home wSurroundings more particularly 
with reference to lawns and grounds. 
While Red Cross and relief work has 
occupied much of the time of the 
institutes during the period of the 
war, their scope of activity is very 
broad and varied being limited only 
to the needs of the general welfare of 
the community. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

Dundas county is well organized 
horticulturally, there being four socie- 
ties going strong. There is a total 
membership of nearly 500. Home 
and town beautification is given 
much attention and much has also 
been done towards increasing pro- 
duction through the backyard garden 
movement. In 1917, an auto excur- 
sion was run to the Central Exper- 
imental Farm by the Winchester 
Society and in 1918 a similar excur- 
sion was run under the combined 
auspices of the Horticultural Socie- 
ties and the County Board of Agri- 
culture. These excursions proved 
enjoyable and profitable and the 
event is to be made an annual 
one. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

There are three Agricultural Socie- 
ties in the county. They have been 
in existence for many years and 
have helped to stimulate interest 
in better farm crops and live stock 
through their annual fall fairs. The 
Winchester Society made a new 
departure in 1916 by making the 
first day of the fair a children’s 
day. This in no way interferes 
with the school fairs and has now 
become an established part of the 
Siociety’s annual event and the exhi- 
bits in this department are becoming 
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more numerous and better each 
year. 

breeders' clubs 

The breeders of two breeds of 
live stock have organized clubs in 
the county. The Ayrshire breeders 
in 1915 organized the Dundas and 
Grenville Ayrshire Club, drawing 
its membership from these two coun- 
ties. The following year the Dundas 


District Holstein Club was estab- 
lished. The former has a membership 
of 45 and the latter of 28. The 
activities of the two are not precisely 
identical. The Ayrshire Club held 
a field day and judging demonstra- 
tion in 1916 and a consignment 
sale in 1918. The Holstein Club 
holds educational meetings and are 
laying plans to buy a very high-class 
sire to be used co-operatively. 



AORICULTUUAL OKCJAN IZATION8 IN DUNDAS COUNTY AND THETR 

RELATIONSHIPS. 

The above chart includes the classes of agricultural organization in opera- 
tion in Dundas and shows the various sources from which they receive 
support. The federal Department of Agriculture provides assistance through 
the Live Stock Branch, the Commission of (Conservation and The Agricul- 
tural Instruction Act. The Provincial Department of Agriculture, besides 
furnishing grants to various bodies, directs and controls the activities of 
the Agricultural Representative. School Fair Associations and Boys’ and 
Girls’ Gardens are inseparable from the public school and are therefore 
dependent to a considerable extent on the Education Department. 


POTATO DISEASE INVESTIGATION 

BY I. E. HOWITT. M.S. AGR.. PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 


T his work was Ix'gun in the 
summer of 1917. The potato 
crop in Southern Ontario in 
1915 and 1916 had been decidedly 
poor. Experiments conducted by 
Professor Zavitz at Guelph and by 
Professor Macoun at Ottawa with 
Northern Ontario potato seed had 
shown that such seed gave much 
better yields than that grown in 
Southern Ontarip. It was decided, 
therefore, to make a survey of some 


of the more important potato-grow- 
ing sections of Northern and South- 
ern Ontario to determine if possible 
what factors accounted for the superi- 
ority of the northern-grown seed 
potatoes. Professor Zavitz of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Mr. 
Justus Miller, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and Mr. W. A. 
McCubbin, Dominion Plant Patho- 
logist, St. Catharines, made the 
survey in Northern Ontario. A 
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survey of three of the principal com- 
mercial potato-growing centres of 
Southern Ontario was made by Pro- 
fessor Zavitz, Mr. Miller and the 
writer. 

The findings in regard to potato 
diseases were very striking. North- 
ern Ontario was found to be practic- 
ally free from the so-called ” physio- 
logical diseases’^ such as leaf roll and 
mosaic, while in Southern Ontario 
these diseases, especially leaf roll, 
were found to be very prevalent. 
In some fields examined over 60 per 
cent of the plants were affected with 
leaf roll. It was clearly indicated 
by this preliminary survey that one 
of the factors accounting for the 
superiority of Northern Ontario seed 
potatoes was the comparative absence 
from the north of these two diseases, 
leaf roll and mosaic, which are known 
to be transmitted through the seed. 

As the result of these preliminary 
investigations and of a representative 
conference of all interested in potato 
improvement work, a definite policy 
for the improving of the potato crop 
in Southern Ontario was decided 
upon. This policy included the con- 
tinuation of the survey of the potato- 
growing sections of Southern and 
Northern Ontario, the employment 
of a staff of men who specialized in 
potato diseases to carry on the survey 
work, the conducting of an experi- 
ment to test the respective merits 
of seed potatoes grown in Southern 
Ontario, New Brunswick and North- 
ern Ontario, the growing of seed 
potatoes of the highest quality on 
several of the government farms in 
Northern Ontario, and the initiating 
of an educational campaign to make 
known to potato growers the potato 
disease situation in Ontario and the 
desirability of using seed potatoes 
grown in Northern Ontario. 

This definite policy so far as was 
possible was carried out during the 
past year. The Dominion authori- 


ties heartily co-operated. Mr. Paul 
Murphy, Pathologist of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, had 
charge of the disease survey work and 
of the certification of disease-free 
seed in Northern Ontario. Mr. 
Miller, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture, directed the educational 
campaign and the sale and distribu- 
tion of the certified seed from North- 
ern Ontario. The writer supervised 
the inspection for disease of the 
experimental plots of the Agricul- 
tural Representatives and of the 
potatoes grown for seed on the 
government farms in Northern On- 
tario. 

Some interesting results were ob- 
tained from the experiments carried 
on in Southern Ontario by the Agri- 
cultural Representatives. The object 
of these experiments was to determine 
the best source from which to obtain 
seed potatoes free from leaf roll and 
mosaic and which would produce 
large yields. Green Mountain and 
Irish Cobbler seed potatoes from 
Southern Ontario, New Brunswick 
and Northern Ontario, were planted 
side by side in plots in nearly every 
county in Southern Ontario. Two 
sets of plots were planted in each 
county, one .set on heavy soil, the 
other on light soil. The Agricul- 
tural Representatives and the farm- 
ers in their counties looked after the 
planting, spraying and cultivation of 
these plots. During the summer they 
were all inspected for disease and a 
record of the percentage of leaf roll 
and mosaic found in each lot made. 
This fall the Agricultural Represen- 
tatives ascertained the yields obtain- 
ed from the seed from each of the 
three sources. The following table 
summarizes the results of these expe- 
riments and shows the average per- 
centage of leaf roll and mosaic and 
the average yields per acre from each 
variety from the three sources. 
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Variety 

Source of Seed 

Average 
percentage 
of leaf roll 
present 

Average 
percentage 
of mosaic 
present 

Yield 
per acre 
(bus.) 

Irish Cobbler 

Southern Ontario 

45*5 

2-4 

127-7 

Irish Cobbler 

New Brunswick 

5-1 

31 

148-0 

Irish Cobbler 

Northern Ontario 

1*4 

1-2 

153-4 

Green Mountain 

Southern Ontario 

8-8 

29-3 

167-8 

Green Mountain 

New Brunswick ....... 

3‘5 

61*8 

137-3 

Green Mountain 

Northern Ontario 

1-2 

3*0 

177-5 


The above figures clearly show 
that seed potatoes grown in Northern 
Ontario were much freer from leaf 
roll and mosaic and produced larger 
yields than those grown in Southern 
Ontario. 

Time and space w'ill not permit of 
dealing in full with all the results 
obtained so far from the potato 
disease investigations being con- 
ducted in Ontario. The following 
therefore is but a brief summary of 
the progress made; leaf roll and 
mosaic have been found to be very 
prevalent in Southern Ontario. Seed 
potatoes grown in Northern Ontario 
have been shown to be freer from 
leaf roll and mosaic and to produce 
larger yields than those from Southern 
Ontario. Black-leg and rhizoclonia 
have been found to be the two most 


serious and prevalent potato diseases 
in Northern Ontario. An education- 
al campaign has been carried on to 
acquaint the potato growers with the 
disease situation in Ontario and with 
the desirability of obtaining seed 
potatoes from Northern Ontario. A 
system of inspection and seed certi- 
fication has been inaugurated and a 
limited supply of northern-grown 
seed potatoes made available to the 
growers of potatoes in Southern Ont- 
ario for 1919. 

This work is now well started and 
it is confidently expected that before 
long material results in the form of 
larger yields per acre of high quality 
potatoes in Southern Ontario will be 
realized and appreciated by the 
people of the province. 


VEGETABLE GROWING DEMONSTRATIONS 


BY A. H. MACLENNAN, B.S.A 

F or the past year I have been 
engaged as vegetable specialist 
in the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, succeeding the late S. 
C. Johnston. The work I am enga- 
ged to do is provided for under The 
Agricultural Instruction Act. I have 
completed a survey of the province 
in relation to the vegetable growing 
industry. The discovery has been 
made that vegetable growers, inclu- 
ding more especially members of the 
Vegetable Growers^ Association are 
not taking the advantage that they 
might of the experimental work that 
is being carried on at the College 
and other plac^ on their behalf. 


VEGETABLE SPECIALIST 

Considerable attention has been paid 
to the insect and fungoid troubles 
with a view to helping growers to 
overcome these difficulties. 

The cabbage maggot has been 
proved controllable by the use of a 
solution of corrosive sublimate consist- 
ing of 1 ounce of the poison to 10 
gallons of water. Three thousand 
two hundred cabbages in one patch 
were treated at a cost of $5.25, with 
only 2 per cent loss of plants. Plants 
require to be sprayed with the 
solution the fourth or fifth day after 
setting and each week thereafter for 
three weeks. Because this solution 
has a detrimental effect on the 
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bacteria in the soil a saturated salt 
solution will be tried this year and 
reported upon. 

For onion blight Bordeaux mixture 
was tried but had but little effect. 
A better treatment was found to be 
a top dressing of nitrate of soda 
when the hulhs are forming. This 
treatment will be given further trial. 
Black heart in celery has been found 
to be controllable by the use of 
‘‘Black Leaf 40” in the Bordeaux 
spray. Four ounces to 40 gallons of 
Bordeaux is recommended. This 
disease, it has been ascertained, may 
be caused by both the tarnished 
plant bug and a blackgreen aphid. 
Spraying was started on June 9th and 
repeated 9 times by the 9th of August. 
In treating celery blight Bordeaux 
mixture was found satisfactory as 
was also dusting with sulphur and 


lime. The formalin treatment — 1 
pint to 20 gallons of water-was found 
to have merit for this disease, but it 
should be followed with Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Tomato mildew in greenhouses 
was overcome by fumigation with 
sulphur. 

A garden tractor was placed at 
the disposal of the service for demons- 
tration purposes. It was tried out 
at the Agricultural College and in 
the vicinity of London, Brantford, 
Toronto, and Kingston. 

Since November 1st most of my 
time has been spent in instructing 
returned soldiers at the Convales- 
cent Hospital, Guelph, where many 
wounded men have shown a desire 
to take up vegetable growing as a 
livelihood. 


THE SECOND FARM MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


T he Ontario Department of 
Agriculture has compiled the 
information secured in the 
second farm management survey car- 
ried out by the Ontario Agricultural 
College under the direction of Pro- 
fevssor Andrew Leitch. The first 
annual survey, which was made 
in the township of Caledon, Peel 
County, on one hundred and thir- 
teen farms, was reported in The 
Agricultural Gazette for May last 
year. The second survey was made 
in Oxford county where four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven farms were 
examined. This county was selected 
because dairying is followed almost 
exclusively and represents cheese 
making, butter making, city dairy 
trade and the making of condensed 
milk and milk powder. 

The objects of the survey were: — 

1. To determine the true financial con- 
dition of the dairy farming business. 

2. To determine the cost of production of 
milk. 

3. To discover the features of the business 
that have the greatest effect in raising or 
lowering farm profits. 


4. To give suggestions for the most profit- 
able organization of the dairy farming 
business, based on the conditions found on 
the farms which showed the greatest financial 
returns. 

The method pursued in getting 
the infonnalion was to have an 
experienced young farmer, trained for 
the purpose, call on each farmer and 
procure for him on specicilly prepared 
forms, a record containing the follow- 
ing details of his business: 

1. Size of farm, acres tillable, and acres in 
various crops. 

2. Yield of various crops and receipts from 
sales of crops. 

3. Numbers and values of all kinds of live- 
stock handled, bought, and sold during the 
year. 

4. Sales of milk and other livestock 
products. 

5. Purchases of feeds and seeds of different 
kinds. 

6. All other current expenses in detail. 
Labour, repairs, taxes, threshing, veterinary, 
etc. 

7. Numbers, values, and probable life of 
all kinds of farm machinery. 

8. Actual value of farm, and value and 
expected life of all buildings. 

The figures obtained by the diffe- 
rent field men were carefully checked 
up by a highly trained man. Upon 
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the completion of the work in the 
field the report of each man’s busi- 
ness was worked up on a si^cially 
prepared and compact office sheet 
and his profits or returns were 
figured out along with such additonal 
data as his returns in milk per 
cow, crop acres per horse, feed 
per animal, cost per cwt. of milk 
and many other factors that have a 
bearing on the successful operation 
of farms. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
THIS SURVEY 

1. That farm profits of the average farmer 
increase as the size of farm increases. 

2. That many farms can be profitably 
increased in size by clearing and draining 
rough land. 

3. That there are many opportunities for 
increasing profits without increasing the size 
of the farms. 

4. That the greatest opportunity lies in 
increasing returns from live stock. 


5. That this increase can be most effective- 
ly obtained by better breeding methods. 

6. That an increase in crop yields brings 
greater profits, but only if accompanied by 
keeping up and improving the quality of the 
live stock. 

7. That efforts should be made by dairy- 
men to produce at least 40 per cent of their 
milk in the six winter months. 

8. That the best organized farm business 
for the average dairymen is that w^hich gives 
about 70 per cent of the total revenue from 
dairy cattle and the balance from other 
sources, crops, hogs, horses, etc. 

9. That the daity business offers large 
returns for men specially fitted for specializing 
in high producing cows. 

10. That the cost of milk during year of 
1917 was $2.20 per cwt. 

11. That the farmer should have received 
an average of $2.52 per cwt. for milk to give 
him a reasonable profit on his year’s business. 

Details upon which the above 
conclusions were based are presented 
in tabular and descriptive form in 
a pamphlet issued by the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 


PASTEURIZATION AND BUTTER KEEPING 

BY J. H, SCOTT, OFFICIAL BUTTER GRADER 


I N our butter grading experiments 
during the past two years we 
have had ample proof that past- 
eurization of the cream adds greatly 
to the keeping cpiality of the butter 
made from it. Samples of butter 
graded as ‘‘seconds” when made 
from properly pasteurized cream do 


not deteriorate in cold storage but 
remain about as they went in. On 
the other hand freshly made butter 
of the first grade made from raw 
cream soon deteriorates to very poor 
second quality even when held at the 
recognized temperature for butter 
storage. 


HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION DEVELOPMENTS 

THE VINELAND STATION 


W ITH a view to increasing the 
value of the Horticultural 
Experiment Station at Vine- 
land, the equipment has been mater- 
ially increased. Two new green 
houses, each 30 feet wide by 75 feet 
long have been erected. These are 
connected by a house 16 feet by 56 
feet. It is proposed to make this 
central connecting house a show 
house and to use the others largely 
for propagation, plant breeding and 
seed production work with vegetables. 
Dwarf apple trees grown in pots will 
be used for tree^ fruit investigations. 
The strawberry is to receive special 


attention in the garden work in 
future. Upwards of 50 acres of land 
have been added to the fann. In 
order to improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil an extensive 
system of tile drains has been put in. 
As a further improving medium a 
large part of the acquired ground has 
been limed. Four thousand five 
hundred peach tree seedlings and 
hybrids were planted during the past 
year. These have been put in 
sufficiently close to allow room only 
for the fruit coming into bearing in 
order that the worthy sorts may be 
saved and the others discarded. A 
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number of improved varieties are 
looked for from among the seedlings 
and hybrids. One hundred and 
fifty apricot seedlings, an equal 
number of pear seedlings besides two 
acres of hybrid strawberries and one 
acre of named strawberries have 
been put in. 

A further development has been 


the establishment of a nursery for 
young seedlings for the plant breeding 
work. Of these 33,000 grape hybrids 
and 23,000 gooseberry seedlings are 
under test. As a result of these 
extensions the Experimental Station 
bids fair to be of still greater service 
to the fruit growing industry in the 
Niagara Peninsula. 


THE FORT WILLIAM STATION 


T he Northern Ontario Plant 
Breeding Station at the Indus- 
trial Farm, Fort William, 
carries on a useful line of work 
provided for under The Agricultural 
Instruction Act. The work carried 
on in 1917 was recorded in The 
Agricultural Gazette for July last 
year. Considerable new work was 
undertaken in 1918 and included, 
by plant breeding, the production 
of several varieties of strawberries 
especially suited for Northern 
Ontario. 

Among the importations of nursery 
stock were specimens introduced from 
Asia. The tree fruits were increased 
by the planting of the Hibernal apple 
and Dartt crab to be used for top- 
working. Hybrid varieties of apples 
and plums raised in the nurseries 
of the prairie provinces and the 
northern States were introduced, as 
well as some promising Russian 
pears. 

A shipment of Bacurjaney apple 
seedlings produced from seed secured 
in the Caucasus Mountains in Russia 
were set out. These are stated to 
be as hardy as the Pyrus baccata 
and much superior in size and 
quality. 

In vegetable work sufficient variety 
tests were made to give strong hopes 
that especially useful varieties of 
peas, celery, lettuce, beets and other 
classes will be developed. Steps 


have been taken which will probably 
result in obtaining some improved 
varieties of potatoes. In 1917 potato 
seed apples were gathered in quan- 
tity from a patch of the (ireen 
Mountain type. From 257 seed- 
lings set in the field, 28 hills were 
saved as separate units. Among 
these are many types as to shape, 
size, numbers in a hill, depth of 
eyes, smoothness and color. These 
selections will be developed next 
season and studied with the hope 
of gaining an earlier white potato 
of quality and high yielding pro- 
perties — and also strains of first-class 
quality which are heavier producers 
than those now available to northern 
growers, and a strain which shall 
lx* especially well suited to culture 
on clay soils. Of the hills harvested 
from the seed sown in the spring 
some had as many as 50 small 
tubers; one single tuber weighed 
5^ ounces and the largest weight 
of tubers from a single hill was 
1 pound 10 ounces. 

This station is doing an important 
work in the distribution of planting 
material. Distribution which com- 
menced last year comprised forest 
tree seeds, forest pulled seedlings, 
fruit trees, fruit seeds, vegetable seeds 
and flower seeds which were sent 
to different customers. This dis- 
tribution, it is expected, will grow 
rapidly with the coming years. 
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COMMITNITY LIFE MOVEMENT. 

BY F. P. KNAPP, RURAL Y.M.C.A SECRETARY, TORONTO. 


T hat communities, like indi- 
viduals, need be “re-bom ” is 
the belief of the Ontario 
Rural Community Life Movement. 
It is proposed, through local institutes 
that are in a way affiliated with the 
Ontario Agricultural College Summer 
School for rural leaders, to awaken 
resident forces in rural communities 
and inspire them to function properly 
in social building. 

The movement originated in 1917 
at the Guelph Summer School. In 
a general way each local institute 
attempts to co-ordinate the work of 
organizations and institutions such 
as churches, schoo's, clubs, societies, 
etc., and so far as possible to avoid 
over-lapping of activities. Efforts 
are made to establish as definitely as 


possible community boundaries and 
to keep before the people of the 
community a vision of what an ideal 
community should be. 

Last year institutes were held at 
Whitby, at Russell, and at Otterville. 
This year four will be held, at Appin, 
Glencoe, Alvinston, and Inwood. At 
these institutes local and outside 
speakers are used. There is also a 
presentation and thorough discussion 
of such subjects as community health, 
co-operation, school problems, boys’ 
work, Bible classes, surveys, play and 
recreation, community singing, etc. 
The movement feels a responsibility 
for the success of the annual Summer 
School for teachers held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College 


VEGETABLE BREEDING 

BY J. W. CROW, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE 

I T was made obvious in the early satisfactory stocks of seed would 
days of the war that if homegrown require to be bred up and vastly 
vegetable seed w'cre to prove improved w'ith respect to purity. 
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Many, perhaps most, of our vegetable Department of Horticulture at the 
varieties are more or less impure at Ontario Agricultural College began 
best and under war conditions of seed in the spring of 1915 the work of 



VEGETAm.E SEED GROWING r\ O. A. C. GARDEN, 1918 



IMPROVED STRAIN OF PARIS GOLDEN SOUTH BLANCHING CELERY* PRODUCED AT O, A. C» 

growing the purity of stocks has purifying strains of important vege- 
deteriorated very seriously. The table varieties. Considerable progress 
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has been made and some highly will be oflFered for sale to market 
improved strains have been developed, gardeners. We are anxious to get in 
Limited quantities of choice stock touch with growers of vegetable seed 
seed are available to bona fide seed in the Province of Ontario or with 
growers in Ontario, and, through Mr. market gardeners who are interested 



PLANT ON LEFT GROWN FROM O. A. C. STRAIN PARIS GOLDEN, PLANT ON RIGHT 
GROWN FROM COMMERCIAL SEED 


A. McMeans, Seed Specialist of the in high class stocks. Following is a 
Dominion Seed Branch, stock seed list of the varieties of vegetables with 
of several varieties is being placed which this careful breeding work is 
with seed growers for increase under being carried on: — 
contract. The increase thus obtained 
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Celery.. . . Paris Golden Self-blanching 

Beet Detroit Dark Red. 

Carrot. . .Chantenay. 

Cabbage. .Jersey Wakefield. 

. . .Tender Eight- weeks. 

‘‘ . . .Glory of Enkhuizen. 


Onion.. . .Southport Yellow Globe. 

... Danvers Yellow Globe. 
Parsnip.. . Hollow Crown. 

Spinach . . Long Standing. 

Lettuce.. .Grand Rapids. 

Way ahead. 



VEGETABLE SEED GROWING IN O. A. C. GARDEN, 1918 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE ACTIVITIES 
GREY COUNTY 

BY H. C. DUFF, B.S.A. 


T he Victoria Live Stock Club 
has eighty-six members and 
Iheir business last year ex- 
ceeded $325,000. In 1915 their sale.s 
from May to October amounted to 
$82,000. In 1916, $222,000, 1917, 
$250,000. Two members joined this 
club very recently and their first deliv- 
ery qf animals proved decidedly 
inferior in comparison with those 
delivered by the other members. It 
has been the experience of the 
Victoria Club that new members 
make rapid progress in improving the 
finish of their stock, because they are 
influenced by the example set by the 
old members. The members of the 


club pride themselves on the quality 
of stock they ship, which undoubtedly 
accounts for the excellent sales which 
they make. 

While training our stock judging 
team, we learned that our four weeks’ 
course in agriculture last winter 
rcvsulted in a few changes in the 
methods of farming that have attract- 
ed the attention of many people. 
A number of the boys came from the 
farms where it was not the practice to 
grow clover, but in every case clover 
was sown during the spring. Our 
lectures resulted in the boys com- 
paring the fertility of their land 
where there was timothy and no 
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clover with other farms where there 
was an abundance of clover. By 
noting the difference in appearance 
and the fertility of the soil, and by 
seeing a better quality of grain 


obtained from the clover fed farms, 
they were able to put up strong 
arguments to their fathers to invest 
in clover seed. 


WENTWORTH COUNTY 

BY W. G. MARRITT, B.S.A. 


The Board of Trade in the city of 
Hamilton has organized a farmers’ 
section which is doing some successful 
work. Prominent men in the agri- 
cultural world are brought to Hamil- 
ton on Saturday when many of the 
farmers from the surrounding district 
come into town to do their business. 
The idea is to make these meetings as 
much like a Canadian Club as possi- 
ble, only relating most of the ad- 
dresses to agriculture. One pleasing 
feature is the better feeling which has 
been created during the year be- 
tween the city men and the farmers. 
The city Board of Trade, with the 
assistance of the Farmers’ section, 
has been able to carry out several 


schemes which have been of benefit 
to all concerned. This year, by the 
united efforts of the Board of Trade 
and the farmers’ section an enlarged 
scheme for the Hamilton market has 
been undertaken. The old market 
square is to be cleared away and 
shelters erected for the use of the 
farmers in the county. The chair- 
man of this section is the warden of 
the county, with the agricultural 
representative as secretary. No bet- 
ter method of securing better relation- 
ships between the city and country 
could be attempted than of organizing 
a farmers’ .section of the city Board 
of Trade. 


LENNOX AND ADDINGTON COUNTIES 

BY G. B. CURRAN, B.S.A. 


The county convention of farmers’ 
co-operative associations was held in 
Napanee during three days about the 
middle of January. Although many 
of the country roads were blocked 
with sno\)v^^, audiences from one hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred were 
present at the meetings. One of the 
best addresses received was from 
Mr. F. C. Hart, Director, Co-opera- 
tion and Markets Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
who advised co-operative associations 
to do business on a basis whereby 
they have a profit at the end of the 
year and thus demonstrate that co- 
operation is successful in saving 


money. Although many excellent 
addresses were delivered, perhaps the 
greatest benefit from the convention 
will be derived from the informal 
talks the managers and members had 
outside the regular convention hours. 
Farmers from different parts of the 
county got acquainted with one 
another and henceforth will be better 
able to co-operate one association 
with the other. All of the associa- 
tions feel that the selling of farm 
products is even more important than 
the buying of supplies. Plans are 
being very generally made to start 
the co-operative shipping of hogs 
during the next few months. 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 

BY A. P. MACVANNEL, B.S.A. 


A demonstration in stumping by 
blasting was conducted on a farm 
that had lost a large proportion of 
their apple trees in the severe winter 
of 1917-18. Tlie demonstration 
56037—4 


proved that stumps bf trees fifteen 
years of age and upwards can be 
readily removed by the use of 
explosives. 
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B88BX COUNTY 

BV. J. W. NOBLE, B.S.A. 


At the conclusion of our short 
course a Junior Farmers’ Improve- 
ment Association was organiz^. A 
feature of the first meeting following 
oi^anization was a motion pictures 
demonstration representing advanced 


phases of agriculture. This class will 
undertake the competitions arranged 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
including acre profit contest in corn 
for seed, acre profit for oats, feeding 
hogs for profit and baby beef. 


MANITOBA 

DEVELOPMENT OF FODDER CORN 

BY W. SOUTHWORTH, M.S. AGR., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD HUSBANDRY 

DEPARTMENT 


T he commencement of experi- 
ments on the development of 
fodder corn at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College dates from 1913. 
At that time, Professor Moorhouse, 
who was head of the Field Husbandry 
Department, obtained four varieties 
for trial, viz.: — ’•‘Quebec 28, White 
Flint, Free Press, Longfellow. 

For the purpose of making a com- 
parative test, these varieties were 
handed over to J. H. Bridge, B.S.A., 
who was then assistant in the Field 
Husbandry Department. The same 
year (1913) Mr. Bridge had all the 
varieties planted, and, from the ears 
produced, selections were made to 
plant the fallowing year. 

Seed from the selected ears was 
sown in 1914 and further selections 
made. In this season, another well- 
known dwarf variety ’*Gehu” was 
included in the test plots. 

In selecting cobs for seed some 
attention was given to fancy points, 
such as evenness of rows and well- 
filled tips, but the basis of selection 
which was specially emphasized was 
early maturity. 

After the work of 1915 had been 
condtided and the results for the 
tbtee years studied, it was decided 

♦ The seed of Quebec 28 waf% obtain from 
L. S. TClinck, MaGdoimld College, 
Qflimec, who was responsible for the develop* 
and Introdiictbn of this variety. 


that, of the varieties tested, Quebec 
28 seemed to be the one best adapted 
to Manitoba conditions. This variety 
was found to produce a fair amount 
of stalk and leaf. The cob was of 
fair size and situated well up on the 
stalk, and, moreover, it matured 
almost as early as the dwarf varieties 
— Free Press and (lehu. 

In the fall of 1915 the writer of 
this article was appointed to make 
special investigations in the breeding 
of forage crops, and arrangements 
were made to continue the work on 
the improvement of corn commenced 
in 1913. 

In the spring of 1916, the selected 
ears from the 1915 crop were planted 
in ear rows, the rows being placed 
three feet six inches apart, and the 
seed one foot apart in the rows. 

Planting was done on June 2nd. 
This is about one week later than 
our average time, but, as the weather 
was warm, and with plenty of mois- 
ture in the land, both the germina- 
tion and subsequent growth were 
very rapid. 

About the beginning of September, 
1916, light frosts cut down the tips of 
the leaves, but the grain escaped 
and it continued to fill in and develop 
up to the middle of the month. 

The following table gives some of 
the outstanding results obtained in 
1916:— 
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No. of 
Days to 
ifiature 

Date of planting, June 2nd. 

Date of selecting first mature corn, 


Sept. 12th 102 

Date of husking general crop, 

Sept. 17 th 107 

Average number of plant.s in car 

row — Ill 

Average number of well matured 

ears 105 

Average number of well grown 
but immature ears 33 


Kiinck of the British Columbia Uni- 
versity very kindly supplied a few 
specimen ears of his own selection 
of Quebec 28. With a view to guard- 
ing against too much in-breeding in 
our own strain, this new lot of seed 
was interplanted with our own seed 
so as to encourage the strains to 
intercross to the greatest extent 
possible, and thus keep up the vigour 
of the variety. 

Unfortunately, the season of 1917 
was a poor one for corn in Manitoba, 



FIG. 1— Quebec 28 corn — 1918 crop 

SEED PLANTED JUNE 3rd, PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER 7tH; GROWING PERIOD 96 
DAYS; AVERAGE HEIGHT 53 IN, (TASSEL NOT INCLUDED). NOTE THE 
ABUNDANCE AND FULL DEVELOPMENT OF BOTH COBS AND LEAVES 


Yields calculated per acre at 70 lbs. 
per bushel 

bush. 


Average total yield jicr acre from 

10 ear row 78 6 

Total yield per acre from lowest 

yielding ear row 51 8 

Total yield per acre from highest 
yielding ear row 99 3 


The above yields show in a striking 
manner the wide difference between 
the best and the worst ear rows, and 
give some indication with regard to 
the improvements which may be 
expected from a judicious sel^tion 
of seed com. 

In the spring cUt 1917, PSrofessor 
56037—41 


and our Quebec 28 was badly frozen 
whilst in the milk stage, and, in 
consequence, the crop of seed corn 
was almost a complete failure. 

However, having g(X>d seed in 
reserve from the 1916 crop, this was 
used for planting in 1918. This 
year, in addition to the breeding 
plots which were continued for the 
purpose of making further selections, 
it was decided to test the cropping 
power of our strain of Quebec 28, 
along with several other well-known 
varieties, when grown under average 
field conditions. 
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For this purpose seed saved from intendent of this Department, J, 
the 1916 crop was handed over to the Ellis, B.S.A,, who had charge oi the 
experimental department in soil work reports the results of the tests 
and crop management. The Super- as given in the accompanying table. 

VARIETIES OF CORN GROWN FOR GRAIN ON EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS, 1918 


Variety 

Sown 

H usked 

Bushels of 
cobs 
per acre 

Quebec 28 (M.A.C. 1916) 

Gehu 

Free Press 

May 30th 

Sept.26-27 

ti 

bush. lb. 

101 50 

79 10 

47 30 

North West Dent (M.A.C. 1917) 

N.ID. White Flint 


u 

ii 

23 50 

None 

Improved Squaw 

I 

it 

it 

Golden Glow 


it 

it 



FIG. 2 — NORTH WEST DENT CORN — 1918 CROP 
SEED PLANTED MAY 29tH; PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER 9tH; GROWING PERIOD 
103 DAYS; AVERAGE HEIGHT 67 IN. (TASSEL NOT INCLUDED) 


SELECTIONS FROM NORTHWEST DENT 

One of the varieties of fodder corn 
which has taken a leading place with 
farmers in Manitoba is the North 
Wpt Dent. Of the Dent varieties 
this is one of the earliest to mature, 
and, although it does not ripen so 
quickly as Quebec 28 and is usually 
deficient in well-developed ears and 
leaves, yet it bulks up much better 
for total weight of fodder. 


As North West Dent possesses 
some excellent qualities as a fodder 
corn it was decided in the season of 
1917 to see what could be done to- 
wards developing an earlier maturing 
strain of this variety. 

It has already been pointed out 
that the season of 1917 was decidedly 
unfavourable for our corn crop, but 
a sufficient yield of fairly well- 
matured ears was produced to enable 
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the work to be continued in 1918. 
When tested along with the varieties 
as shown in the table given above, 
it will be seen that for weight of 
cobs North West Dent takes a very 
low fourth place. 

However, the breeding plot sown 
with selected seed gave a much 
better return as will be seen from 
the photograph in Fig. 2. 

Some of the rows on this plot 
averaged one good ear per plant, 
and the crop as seen in Fig 2 is five 
feet seven inches high, not including 
the tassel. 

Though the growth was checked 
by frost in the early part of Septem- 
ber, a fair crop of ears sufficiently 
well-matured for seed was secured. 


from which selections will be made 
to continue further trials. 

On the whole the results of this 
preliminary work in selecting seed 
com are quite encouraging, but, as 
season and soil conditions vary from 
year to year, it is necessary, in order 
to obtain reliable results, to have the 
tests continued over a series of 
years. 

HYBRIDIZING CORN 

Some preliminary tests have been 
made in crossing several varieties of 
corn, but as yet our work has not 
advanced far enough to warrant 
making a report of the results 
obtained. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


T he Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege has instituted a corre- 
spondence agricultural course 
to occupy approximately one year 
for the benefit of residents of the 
province who desire to study agri- 
culture and are not able to attend the 
college. The following courses have 
been jirovided: — 

1. Poultry Husbandry f hy Prof. M. C. 
Herner; selection of l)reeds, feeding and 
raising chicks, production and marketing of 
eggs, and similar topics as studied. 

2. Drawing — Building Construction, by Prof, 
L. J. Smith. This course includes exercises 
in lettering, tracing and making working 
drawings for farm buildings and equipment. 

3. Soil Management, by Prof. T. J. Harri- 
son. Some of the topics cc^vered are tillage, 
implcrncnts, and their effect upon the soil; 
preparing virgin soils for crop production; 
summer fallowing; preparing suitable land 
for crops; commercial fertilizers; green 
manures; farmyard manures; crop rotations; 
weed control; alkali, peat and muck soils. 

4. Dairy Husbandry, by Prof. R, W. 
Brown. This course takes up the subject 
from the point of view of raising and feeding 
dairy cattle, the production of milk and the 
manufacture of dairy products. 

5. Farm records and accounts, by Prof. 
A. H. Benton. Both farm book- Keeping and 
cost accounting methods are studied. A 


farm account book and cost production forms 
are furnished for actual use on the farm. 

6. Manitoba Weeds, by Prof. V. W. Jack- 
son. This course is primarily prepared for 
weed inspectors; but is suitable for farmers 
and others who wish to get better acquainted 
with Manitoba weeds. 

7. Botany and Nature study, by Prof. V. W. 
Jackson. This course is of particular interest 
to school tt'achers. Loans of slides, pictures 
and other material will be made to those 
taking the course. 

8. Horticulture, including small fruits, 
farm gardens and tree planting. 

9. Home nursing. 

The fee for each course has been set 
at $10. As reading material for 
each course the College has prepared 
either a series of study papers, or is 
recommending a text book, or a 
collection of bulletins, or a combina- 
tion of all, according to the material 
available. These are supplied by the 
College. In conducting the courses 
questions are prepared, based on 
each text furnished and the students 
answer the questions at leisure. Up 
to February 12, 160 inquiries had 
been received of which 139 were for 
special courses and a considerable 
number had registered by that date. 
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ALBERTA 

EXTENSION OF DEMONSTRATION FARM AND FARM 
SCHOOL SERVICES 

BY JAS. M’CAIG* M.A., CHIEF TUBUCITY COMMISSIONER 


T he Department of Agriculture 
of Alberta is making progress 
in the extension of its service 
for agricultural improvement. Last 
summer a demonstration farm was 
purchased and set going in the 
Raymond district. This farm is to 
take account of work under irriga- 
tion and will aim to establish the 
possibilities of irrigation farming to 
a higher point probably than has 
been illustrated in general irrigation 
farming in the province so far and 
especial care will be taken to follow 
a detailed system of costs with 
regard to the performance of labour, 
of the production of fodders and 
other feed;S and the ultimate market- 
ing of these through channels as 
may appear to l>e most profitable. 
Another demonstration farm has been 
recently purchased at Youngstown in 
the Acadia constituency. It con- 
sists of a half section near the town 
of Youngstown. 

Following the plan that has been 
carried out in cases of the other 
schools it may be that these farms 
will develop into agricultural school 
centres later just as has been done 
at Olds, Claresholm, and Vermilion. 
The Minister of Agriculture is favour- 
able to making the service of educa- 
tion for farm boys and girls as nearly 


local in availability as possible and 
it is felt that one of the farms and 
schools should be established in the 
irrigated country in view of the 
development which irrigation has 
already attained and likewise in view 
of the prospect of larger reclamation 
work in the future. The Memt)er 
for Acadia, who is taking an active 
interest in the development of the 
agricultural schools of the Province, 
is likewise hopeful of securing a 
school on the Youngstown farm. 
These two districts might be expected 
to be school centres in the near 
future on account of their geographi- 
cal position. There is no prospect 
of these schools being built this 
year however as the government 
has in view the furnishing of dormi- 
tory accomodation at the schools 
already established and it is expected 
this will entail an expenditure of 
alx)ut half a million dollars. The 
difficulty of securing comfortable and 
safe boarding houses at reasonable 
cost and of safeguarding the health 
and morals of the country boys 
who arc away from home, have had 
the effect of influencing the govern- 
nent to make this kind of provision 
and it will likely have a place in 
the estimates of this session of the 
legislature. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOILS 


The Senate of the University of 
Alberta has decided to open a 
department of soils which it is 
expected will be established in 
readiness for the autumn course of 
1919. Following the scheme adopted 
in some of the large universities 
erf the tJnited States, the Alberta 
University will have three major 


departments which are devoted to 
animal husbandry, field husbandry 
and soils. The head of the soils depart- 
ment will not only give a lecture course 
to the students but will have charge of 
the provincial surveys in soil testing 
and soil maps, indeed he will be consult- 
ing agent on all matters pertaining to 
the soils of the province. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

SILO DEMONSTRATIONS 

BY R. J. FERRIS, SILO DEMONSTRATOR 


D uring the year of 1918 silo 
demonstration work has been 
carried into new territory. 
In the Cariboo country more than 
180 miles north of Ashcroft, two 
modern demonstration silos were put 
in on well equipped dairy farms. At 
Falkland, another out-of-the-way 
place some 38 miles west of Armstrong 
a silo was built and a demonstration 
in filling was given in the presence of 
a well attended meeting. 

There are two districts in British 
Columbia where the farmers have not 
yet realized the advantage of using 
silage to feed their livestock. 1 refer 
to the large tract of land which is being 
developed adjoining the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway and also the district 
around the east end of the Kootenay 
Lake, Creston and Cranbrook. 
There is a very large growth of forage 
in the north due to a plentiful rain 
supply and when the grains fail to 
mature, or rain interferes with the 
hay-making the silo would take care 
of the crops. In the southern district 
they have a warm dry climate during 
the growing season and such crops 
as corn and alfalfa produce heavily. 
Summer silage could be fed in this 
district to advantage, in fact it 
would be necessary from an economic 
standpoint to use silage in many 
cases throughout the year. Educa- 
tional work is being carried on in 
these districts, and at present three 
applications have been receivtxi for 
silos in 1919. 

Greater interest is being shown by 
the farmers in the feeding of silage 
to beef stock. Silos have been built 
this year in several places to provide 
succulent feed for cattle that as a 
rule have been fed principally on 
dry hay during the winter. Several 
of the larger stock ranches are at 
present considering the advisability 
of using silage when wintering their 
stock. Steers wkutered on alfalfa 


silage in the Vernon district brought 
a good market price in the early 
part of last year. Silos would be 
useful to those ranchers who are 
directly interested in the develop- 
ment of the Bulkley valley and 
Nechaco districts as a stock-raising 
country. 

One of the strong arguments ad- 
vanced against building a silo is the 
expense of machinery for filling. In 
1917 a silo was built and filled under 
the supervision of the department 
of agriculture’s representative at 
Willow Point near Nelson. Last 
year five more silos were built by 
farmers in this locality, the largest 
being 9' x 27'. These were «all filled 
with corn by a machine which was 
co-operatively owned by farmers in 
this district. Interchange of labour 
saved cash expenditure for help. 
These men who are each keeping a 
few head of dairy stock as a sideline 
on their fruit farms have proved that 
by co-operation it is profitable to 
build a silo 8' x 20'. 

There has been a large increase 
during the last year in the number 
of silos in the province. The system 
which has been followed during the 
last four seasons by the Livestock 
Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of assisting in the building and 
filling of silos in new districts with 
funds provided under THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT 
has introduced them into the majority 
of our farming communities. Up to 
the present ten silos have been built 
and eleven filling demonstrations held 
in farming districts near the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
From Enderby south to Penticton, 
including the Okanagan, nine silos 
have been erected and the filling de- 
monstrations have been well attended. 
From Revelstoke south, six have 
been built in the Arrow Lakes district 
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and other farmers have built and 
are contemplating building silos this 
year. Three have been placed at 
different points in the Columbia 
valley and six in the Fraser valley. 
Many of the other valleys on the 
mainland have been visited and a 
silo has been built and filled in order 
to leave a practical lesson of the bene- 
fits to be obtained by feeding silage. 
Fifteen silos have been erected on 


Vancouver and adjacent islands and 
a large number of filling demonstra- 
tions held. We have up to the 
present time built sixty-three silos 
and also held fifty-one filling demon- 
strations. Ontario is the only pro- 
vince in Canada that has more silos 
per capita than British Columbia. 
By maintaining the present rate of 
progress this honor will be annexed 
by this province in the near future. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POULTRY INVESTIGATORS 

AND INSTRUCTORS 


Just as this number of the Agricultural Gazette was about to go to press Mr. W. A. 
Brown, Chief of the Poultry Division of the Live Stock Branch left for England to attend 
a meeting of the International Association of Poultry Instructors and Investigators to be 
held in London commencing on March 10th. In ^summoning the Conference, Professor 
Edward Brown, President of the Association reviews the poultry situation: 

“ No branch of food production has suffered during the w'ar to a greater extent than 
that of poultry and eggs. In many countries of Europe it has almost disappeared, whilst 
in others scarcity of feed and high prices and closing of markets have compelled serious 
reductions of poultry flocks. Probably a conservative estimate is that European production 
is now not more than 40 per cent of what was the case in 1913. Further, in several countries 
there has necessarily been a complete cessation of instruction and investigation in this subject 
and of organized efforts for its maintenance, development and improvement. 

As a consequence the shortage of supplies of eggs and poultry is very great, and prices 
have advanced enormously. Imports into the United Kingdom have fallen by about 60 
per cent* — and of eggs alone the decline is about 130,000 tons. The same is seen elsewhere 
to a greater extent. Such conditions will continue for years unless a determined effort is 
made to rebuild the poultry industry. Moreover, the opportunity of increased production 
piesented in lands w^here feed is abundant is greater than ever. 

A great responsibility rests upon the nations which have not been devastated by the 
war, not only to extend their operation but to assist in the work of reconstruction of the 
stricken lands. That is a task demanding the co-operation of all. To that end re-establish- 
ment of teaching and research institutions is equally important with restocking the areas 
denuded of poultry. Large numbers of those engaged in poultry teaching and production 
have been killed during the war. The need for training others to fill their places is imper- 
ative.^’ 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS. COMPETITIONS. AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN 
RURAL LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PRIZES FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS" 
COMPETITIONS 

There is a wide variation of opinion and practice with regard to prizes offered for 
boys’ and girls* agricultural competitions. Not only is there differences in the views 
held with regard to the amount of awards provided, but whether these should be in 
money or other material things is also a debated question. With a view to standard- 
izing this matter on a basis of experience, there are brought together in tiiis number 
in the following series the views of responsible officials in different parts of Canada, not 
only so far as school fairs are concerned, but competitions of other classes. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND - 

BY J. E. MCLARTY, DIRECTOR RURAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, PRINCE OF WALES COLLEGE 

T he granting of prizes to the of prize giving must be lacking, 
winners in competitions is Some means must be adopted where- 
as old as our exhibitions, or by the honest competitor will win over 
commonly called fairs. For years the dishonest competitor. If it has 
it has been the custom to grant worked to this end with our grown- 
prizes, Uvsually money, to the three ups, we must devise some new 
highest competitors in any competi- method in order to encourage our 
tion. This same method has been young competitors at our school 
carried to our sports. It has always fairs to compete in an honest way, 
been the usual custom to grant a first, and we believe that most of our 
second and third prize. E\Tn in our children would be honest in their 
schools this system has t>een followed competitions if it were not for the 
and encouraged. Prizes have been selfish encouragement often care- 
offered to the outstanding students lessly given by the grown-ups. 

(so far as passing examinations have This, we believe, is a serious 
been concerned) for many years, question, and one requiring careful 
Many a time we have heard it said consideration in connection with our 
that the winner of the prize would school fairs, l^his question has been 
have headed the class even if a discussed quite seriously at several 
prize had not been offered. It there- of our executive meetings, and while 
fore is true that for many years many are in favour of granting prizes 
competitors have been encouraged of some kind, yet all are agreed 
by the offering of prizes. that our present system has a ten- 

Then again the question arises, dency to lead to dishonesty among 
has this method of prize giving competitors. We hope to be able 
tended to induce competitors to to formulate a new system for our 
play crook^ in order to win fairs for 1919. 
the prize. If this be true, and we The school fair movement in this 
hear many cases cited to prove province does not date very far 
that it is, then present system back, but ever since its introduction 
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small prizes have been offered at 
most centres. All prize money has 
been raised by the districts taking 
part in the fair. This money has 
been raised by private contributions, 
contributions by school boards, by 
funds raised at a concert held at 
some previous date, and by the 
sale of refreshments at the fair. 

At all centres prize tickets, first, 
second, third and fourth, were sup- 
plied by this department. We find 
that at a number of centres these 
prize tickets were the only prizes 
offered and from reports received 
by those in charge at these centres, 
it has been emphasized that the 
competitions were just as keen as 
where money prizes were offered. 

The school fair committees encour- 
age the giving of special prizes by 
citizens of the school districts. This 
creates a great deal of interest, not 
only among the competitors, but 
also among the parents. 

We might say then that all money 
given for prizes at the school fairs 
in this province is subscribed locally. 

Prizes have also been offered to 
the members of our boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. For the past two years we 
have had a very .successful potato- 
growing contest among the boys 
of the Prince of Wales College. 
The potato dealers of the province 
very willingly donated prize money. 
For 1917, the money was divided 
among the highest ten competitors 


as follows: First, ten dollars, second 
nine dollars, third, eight dollars^ 
tenth, one dollar. For 1918, we 
totalled the credits made by all the 
prize winners and divided the prize 
money according to credits made. 
Our prize money allowed us to 
make an allotment of one and two- 
third cents per credit. Thus, our 
first prize amounted to $578, 2nd 
$5,63, 3rd $5,53 and 10th $3,85, 

This the members of the contest 
accepted as a fairer way to distribute 
the prize money, as each prize winner 
received proportionately according to 
the success of his work. 

In connection with our poultry 
club competition, the P. E. Lsland 
Poultry Association contributed the 
prizes. The inter-club competition 
was held at the poultry show held in 
Charlottetown in January. The 
association gave prizes to the clubs 
making the best showing. Special 
prizes were also offered by citizens 
interested in children’s poultry clubs. 
We anticipate that a greater interest 
will be taken in school club exhibits 
at our poultry shows from now on. 

The school fair centre is taken as 
the centre for the organization of 
poultry clubs. In this way competi- 
tion takes place between the club 
meml>ers at the school fair. The 
prizes offered for this competition is 
taken from the general school fair 
funds. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L. A. DEWOLFE. B.A., DIRECTOR, RURAL SCIENCE SCHOOLS 


M y experience convinces me that 
money prizes are neceasary 
for school children’s compe- 
titions. We have tried both ways 
with the same teachers and in the 
same community. We found that 
with ribbons or cards instead of 
money priz^, only about 75 per cent 
of the children exhibited. Some 
teachers can get children to do any- 
thing, whether any prizes are offered 
or not. With the rank or file, how- 
ever, money talks. Furthermore the 


parents take more interest if they 
know their children may win a money 
prize. 

I think the prizes should be small. 
At practically all our exhibitions we 
offer 25, 20 and 15 cents as 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd prizes respectively. At a 
few county exhibitions prizes were 
$1.00 or more, but there was no 
greater competition for these than 
for the 2S-cent prizes. Apparently 
children compete for money, without 
considering how much money it is. 
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I think it wise to offer as special 
prizes books, etc*, in addition to 
money, rather than in place of money. 
Ethically, perhaps, children should 
work for other things beside money; 
but in practice they are not inclin^ 
to do it. 

We have found that practically all 
the prize money can be raised through 
local activities. Small admission 
fees, the sale of ice-cream, tea and 
cake, and guessing contests, have 
be?n used. In some cavses the prize 
list is large enough to carry adver- 


tising matter. For the last few years 
the government has contributed not 
more than 10 per cent of the total 
prize money paid. In towns the 
town council frequently votes part of 
the prize money In rural districts 
the trustees occasionally vote a small 
amount from the school funds. 
Private individuals occasionally offer 
special prizes; but they are seldom 
asked to • contribute to the regular 
prize list. So far as I know no 
banking institutions have helped 
along the school fairs. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY THOS. HETHERINGTON, B.S.^ 

M y experience with young 
people’s clubs has been 
limited. The Pig Club work 
with farm boys was just begun in 
New Brunswick in 1917 and at the 
present time we have only twenty 
clubs, representing an approximate 
membership of two hundred. 

Club fairs were held for the first 
time in the fall of 1918. In regard 
to prizes for these, my original 
intention was to look to several 
sources for this money, with the idea 
of making very generous awards. 
However, my attention was required 
for certain other phuvses of the 
departmental work, and the direction 
of the club fairs had to be delegated 
to others, with the result that the 
only source for prizes was that from 
a government grant of about $300 
or about $15.00 per club. In arrang- 
ing the awards, it was thought 
advisable to divide this money so 
that five boys at least could partici- 
pate in the winnings. 

The vital thing in these young 
people’s clubs is to kindle a spirit 
of enthusiasm and rivalry; if this 
can be accomplished and maintained, 
the club is bound to flourish. To 
get this spirit it seems to me that the 
boy or girl must receive the support 
of the parents, i.e., the club move- 
ment must be heartily endorsed by 
the grown-ups,” and at the same 
time the grandtjclimax, the fair or 
exhibition, as the case may be, must 


LIVE STOCK SUPERINTENDENT 

offer an inducement worth contending 
for and of sufficient value that no 
effort will be spared in preparing and 
fitting for the event. 

I believe that the closer these 
young people’s fairs are patterned 
after the larger provincial fairs, the 
more attractive they will be to the 
youthful exhibitor, that is, just as 
generous cash prizes as possible, the 
usual ribbons, and a cup to be won 
twice or three times by the same 
exhibitor. 

Many suggest that the prizes take 
the form of books, or a present 
of a purebred calf or pig, as the case 
may be. This, perhaps, is practical, 
but I think that boys like best to be 
treated as mature exhibitors are. 

The source of the prize money 
is not, as a rule, a matter of choice, 
usually it is difficult enough to obtain 
it from any quarter. I think part 
should come from local sources, 
for instance, in the main our pig 
clubs are situated in districts served 
by agricultural societies and I had 
planned to look to these societies 
as a source of part of the prize money. 
Further, I think the Department of 
Agriculture, to show its interest in 
this work, should donate at least a part. 

In conclusion, my idea is: Vqty 
generous cash prizes, equal to those 
at the leading provincial fairs, and 
this to be provided partly by locsJ 
people and partly by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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ONTARIO 

BY J. B. DANDENO, PH.D. (HARV.), INSPECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


T he giving of prizes for school 
work of any kind may have 
some objectionable features 
depending to some extent on the 
methods of awarding such prizes. 
Theoretically it may be objectionable; 
practically it may not. Scholarships, 
prizes (whether in money or other- 
wise) and bonuses or awards of any 
kind, have been made use of from 
time immemorial, and we cannot get 
away from the fact, theorize how we 
will, that a considerable amount of 
good has resulted. 

After all, prizes are simply recog- 
nitions of merit, partial rewards for 
faithful efforts, encouragement of 
industry, and, perhaps, most of all, 
a crowning of the victor. This last 
idea gives rise to the elements of 
objection, for the simple reason that 
the victor or winner may have had 
certain advantages in one way or 
another, not possessed by the others 
who compete. The victor may be 
crowned as a result of some handicap 
by his competitors. In this manner 
our sense of fair play is offended, and 
though without intention, harm may 
be the result. 

But when we regard the matter in 
its widest sense we find the same 
element throughout all the walks of 
life. A man may be born with a 
handicap, mental or physical and, 
therefore, in the race of life, he fails 
to win the prizes. He may be handi- 
capped by his environment; and the 
ordinary difficulties in which he finds 
himself may be unsurmountable, and 
he cannot win. His moral fiber may 
have been more nicely tuned, so that 
he recognizes finer shades of meaning 
between right and wrong and there- 
fore fails to win a prize. 


Prizes for work in education, such 
as those made use of in the school fair 
organization are, in many ways, the 
least objectionable of all, and they 
incorporate one especially good 
feature: As a rule the funds used in 
financing these prizes are con- 
tributed by the parents and others 
in the sections concerned, and this, 
of course, secures directly the interest 
of these people; and, whatever 
arouses the interests of the parents in 
the pupils of the schools, will always 
be praiseworthy. This method of 
managing prize-giving is simply a 
pooling of a certain amount of money 
in order to reward, to some extent, 
diligence and industry. There can 
be no doubt, taken as a whole, that 
the use of prizes in school fairs is 
commendable. 

As to whether such prizes take the 
form of cash or goods, I am personally 
strongly in favor of the cash. It is 
convenient, easily adjustable and is 
free from the objection often noted, — 
receiving a prize in goods for which 
one has no use. By all me^ans, there- 
fore, for prizes for individuals make it 
money. It may .sound harsh and 
mercenary, but it meets the case. 
For prizes for schools or classes, that 
is, for group prizes, such trophies as 
pictures, shields or cups should be 
used instead of money, largely 
because of their permanence. 

The money value of the prizes for 
individuals need not be large. It is 
better to have a large number of 
small prizes that a few large ones. 
The more extended the list, the 
smaller the objection. Prizes for 
schools as a whole should, in a 
measure, be worth while, that is of 
considerable money value. 


BY R, S. DUNCAN, B.S.A., SUPERVISOR, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 

E ver since the inception of our value of the awards would vary 
school fairs, prizes of some according to the nature of the exhibit 
kind have been offered for the or contest, 
competitive exhibits, events and The object of giving prizes is to 
features on school fair day. The stimulate interest amongst the boys 
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and girls, to encourage a friendly 
spirit of rivalry and to act as an 
incentive for the boys and girls to put 
forth their best efforts to win the top- 
most place. There are cases where 
boys and girls would try their best to 
win first prize, merely for the sake of 
winning, for the honor it brings, 
regardless of any award. This is the 
spirit which should be engendered in 
the minds of our young people. In 
too many instances the actual value 
or amount of money won is considered 
of greater importance than the rank 
or standing in the competition or 
section or class of the prize list in 
which they arc competing. 

The value of the prizes awarded 
varies according to the number of 
sections or classes in the prize list and 
the amount of prize money available 
for distribution. The latter is usually 
the determining factor. In so far as 
school fairs are concerned, where there 
are a great number of competitors, it 
is highly desirable to offer a number 
of prizes, even if they are small, 
rather than a few prizes of larger 
amounts. The child with the 
simplest effort is then not overlooked. 
Prizes for live stock, manual training, 
sewing exhibits and nature collections 
should be greater than those offered 
for p)lot products, chickens, fruit and 
miscellaneous exhibits, because it 
takes longer to prepare these exhibits 
and moreover, some cire the product 
of the pupil’s own skill. 

At the rural school fairs of Ontario 
prizes are provided for 1-potatoes, 
2-roots, 3-vegetables, 4-com, S-other 
cereals, 6- flowers, 7-fruit, 8-poultry, 
9-live stock, 10- manual training, 11- 
nature study, 12-home cooking, 13- 
sewing, 14-misceIlaneous articles, and 
15-contests. The prizes are small 
throughout. In classes 1 to 7, each 
of which includes several sections, the 
prizes are,, first, 30c.; second, 25c.; 
third, 20c.; fourth,! Sc.; fifth, 10c.; 
rixth, 5c.; and six ribbons. In the 
class for live stock, which includes 
foals, heifers, etc., the prizes are $1.00 
75c., 50c., and ribbons. For manual 
training, nature study, home cooking 
and sewing, the Awards are 4Sc., 40c., 


SOc., 20c., ISc., and 10c. In the 
miscellaneous class, which includes 
paintings and drawings, also driving 
contests for girls, the prizes are $1.00, 
50c., and 2Sc. The highest awards 
at these fairs are for the school parade, 
which is judged on marching, deport- 
ment, originality of design, decoration 
and song or school yell. The awards 
are $3.00, $2.00 and $1.00. 

Where there are sufficient funds 
available, the sliding scale method of 
awarding prizes gives the greatest 
satisfaction — more pupils would thus 
have the privilege of receiving a 
prize. In every instance, special 
ribbons indicating the prize won are 
awarded the pupils. These are 
appreciated as much if not more than 
the actual cash won. The cash is 
invariably spent on candy or such 
like, whereas the ribbons are prized 
greatly and are carefully put away 
in safe keeping. I do not think it 
necessary to award large cash prizes. 
In fact, one fair reported that only 
ribbons were awarded and it 
apparently did not detract from the 
success of the fair. It would tend to 
make the pupils more self reliant and 
less selfish. 

Besides the individual prizes offered 
at school fairs, special school prizes 
have been given for a boys’ stock- 
judging competition, composed of 
three boys from each school in the 
sch(K)l fair district; for the best school 
exhibit prepared by the teacher, 
trustees and pupils in the district; for 
the best school collection of art and 
for the school winning the greatest 
amount of prize money. The 
effect of these school prizes is really 
wonderful. They encourage all in 
the district to take a lively interest in 
the fair, which is purely educational 
in character, and from the fact that 
boys and girls become enthused about 
their fair, the teachers in nearly every 
instance report more interest in their 
school studies. 

Sports are always conducted on 
school fair day and prizes are awarded 
in the form of ribbons only. In some 
instances, however, the hat is passed 
and money collected to give small 
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cash prizes for races, jumps and 
contests. This is the exception and 
not the general practice. A few of 
the trustees seem to think small cash 
prizes will stimulate interest in the 
sports. It is not a good practice to 
professionalize pupils for races and 
personally, I believe there is 
absolutely no necessity for anything 
but ribbons for such events. The 
pupils should enter the sports for 
their own physical welfare. 

The character of the awardsdepends 
very largely upon the nature of the 
exhibit or the competition con- 
ducted. Ribbons are offered in all 
school fair events and in addition, 
small cash prizes for all individual 
sections. Sweepstakes or champion- 
ship prizes for individuals usually 
take the form of medals, cups or 
books. In some instances, special 
prizes have been awarded in the form 
of a Jersey calf, an Ayrshire calf or a 
bacon pig. 

School prizes for a live stock judging 
competition, apple naming contest, 
weed naming contest, where pupils 
from each school compete, usually 
consist of books for the library; 
shrubs to beautify the school grounds; 
silver cups or shields suitably en- 
graved to be kept or hung in the 
school. These prizes would be 
awarded also for a school exhibit, 
such as, (a) collections and display, 

(b) greatest prize money won, (c) 
for the school having the greatest 
number of pupils competing in the 
various events. 

Prizes such as books and medals 
are usually offered the students in 
the special courses in agriculture, for 
the following: — 

(a) Stock judging contest. 

(b) Best essay submitted on sub- 

ject assigned. 

(c) General proficiency. 

(d) Best packed box of apples. 

(e) Public speaking competition. 

In the various competitions, such 
as acre profit, feeding hogs, baby 


beef, dairy profit conducted by 
the Junior Farmers’ Improvement 
Associations, prizes are awarded in 
the form of courses of instruction at 
the Ontario Agricultural College. 

Those winning in the above com- 
petitions have their expenses, trans- 
portation and board paid, while 
attending two weeks of any of the 
short courses at the College during 
the winter months. 

All prize money for the rural school 
fairs is contributed locally. The 
trustees from each school section 
give a grant of from $3.00 to $25.00, 
depending upon the number of pupils 
on the roll. The township council 
usually gives a grant of from $5.00 to 
$25.00 and the county council in 
some instances gives quite generously 
towards the prize list. Members of 
parliament, public spirited persons, 
merchants and banking institutions 
also contribute largely in some 
districts. Even the women's in- 
stitutes, boards of agriculture and 
agricultural societies make special 
donations to assist with the prize 
list. 

School prizes in the form of cups 
and shields are usually contributed 
by the banks or from the funds of the 
rural school fair as.sociation. Such 
cups or shields usually must be won 
three times before l>ecoming the 
property of any one school. 

The government does not in any 
case contribute towards the prize 
money for school fairs. Occasionally 
funds from what is generally known 
as the county grant are used for small 
prizes in a young men's live stock 
judging competition or public speak- 
ing contest held under the auspices 
of the Junior Fanners’ Improvement 
Association. The government sets 
aside a special appropriation for the 
payment of transportation and board 
of the winners in the various com- 
petitions, taking the two weeks’ 
course in agriculture at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
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MANITOBA 

BV S. T. NEWTON, DIRECTOR EXTENSION SERVICE 


T he giving of cash prizes in 
Manitoba has always been a 
matter for discussion, there 
being many who consider the giving 
of prizes a sort of ulterior motive 
and hardly to be encouraged. Per- 
sonally I am strongly in favour of 
prizes, and this year the following 
prizes were distributed: — 

1. C'ash prizes of which one-third 
were paid by the Department of 
Agriculture from provincial funds. 

2. A free trip to the Agricultural 
College for the boy or girl who raised 
the best pair of pigs in each in- 
spectoral division, donated by the 
Swine Breeders’ Association. 

3. The Eaton Prize, of a trip to 
the Agricultural College for the boy 
or girl who made the best showing 
in the same district in gardening and 
poultry raising. 

4. There are tw'elve bank managers 
in charge of strong boys’ and girls* 
clubs, and they are giving a free trip 
to the member of their club who 
makes the best show’ing in pig raising. 

5. The milling companies are 
giving $350.00 worth of vspecial prizes 
to be competed for in Winnipeg dur- 
ing farmers* week. The two winners 
in the bread baking contest at each 


fair sends a loaf to the provincial 
competition. 

6. In the gopher campaign club, 
members get two cents for each 
gopher tail presented at the school. 

A few of the clubs purchased books 
and gave them as prizes, but they 
were not nearly as popular as cash 
prizes. The average boy or girl 
who faithfully works all summer on 
his project feels that if it is good 
enough to win a prize that he has 
judgment enough to spend the money 
in the way that gives him most 
satiwsf action. 

The intention this year is to pay 
the prizes in thrift stamps, and as 
many club members are interested 
in pig, calf and sheep raising, a 
number will be able to buy a bond, 
I believe that the giving of thrift 
stamps instead of the regular cash 
prize will remove most of the objec- 
tion to the giving of money prizes. 
In Manitoba the department of 
agriculture is paying SO per cent of 
the amount of money actually paid 
out for agricultural, home economics 
and school exhiVnts. The various 
clubs, however, will undertake to 
supply their own seeds, eggs, etc. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY JOHN (i. RAYNER, B.S.A., DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


T he question of granting prizes 
to boys and girls for achieve- 
ment in contest work, and 
the value and character of such 
pizes, is a fundamental and far reach- 
ing problem. The answer in part 
depends upon the purpose underlying 
the work. Essentially its ultimate 
object is to make better boys and 
girls and the question is should we 
put a price on work done by the boy 
or girl as a part of his or her educa- 
tion. Is there any more legitimate 
reason for granting a prize for a well 
prepared eSiibit for a club or school 
exhibition than fas. a reading leswson 


well prepared? A prize in reality 
works out as a price on the effort to 
do things well. If a piece of work is 
done well, the boy or girl receives a 
reward, perhaps in the form of profit 
as in the case of raising pigs or calves, 
or should the exhibit have no cur- 
rency value there is indeed an improve- 
ment in the talents of the exhibitor 
and an increase in personal power. 
There can be no greater prize than the 
consciousness of having done a thing 
well. One of the greatest evils at 
our fairs is that of exhibiting largely 
for the purpose of winning the prize 
and not from the natural desire to 
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excel. However, there is consider- 
able difference between the theory and 
the practice in prize giving, and so 
long as the prize provides incentive 
to do commendable work and the 
good thus done outweighs the object- 
ions, the prize in some form will be 
continued. 

With only one year of club results 
to judge from it has not been possible 
to fully observe first hand what seems 
best in the matter of granting prizes. 
However it has been observed that 
the measure of the prize offered is 
no gauge as to the interest which is 
taken. The boys and girls possess 
a natural desire to excel and it is 
our duty to see that the desire is not 
dulled by encouraging the mercenary 
spirit in exhibition work. Our advice 
to the clubs in Saskatchewan is to 
make the prizes small and numerous 
rather than few and of larger denom- 
ination. 

As to the character of the prizes 
favour will be granted to ribbons, 
medals, scholarships, diplomas, trips 
to educational centres, and boys’ and 
girls’ camps. Scholarships and trips 
will be used as sweepstakes prizes 
for district winners. The ribbon 
prize has been u.sed considerably with 
the school exhibitions of the province 


and there has been no lack of interest 
in the work. The educational prizes 
will be largely encouraged. Most 
of the money used for prizes will 
come from grants from school boards, 
municipalities, agricultural societies, 
etc., and from private donations. 
The prizes offered by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association are made use 
of at many points and supplementary 
to regular prizes most of the fairs 
secure special prizes of various char- 
acters from societies, merchants, 
banks, etc., etc. 

Our plan will be to use the prize 
as seems necessary to make for suc- 
cessful work but to eliminate any 
possibility of its being the end in 
view to the exhibitor. Rather we 
will encourage the desire on the part 
of exhibitors to do their best from 
the sheer joy of excelling. Financing 
is one of the great problems with 
which the agricultural societies have 
to contend and we hope to avoid this 
in the junior work by eliminating the 
cash prize as largely as possible. This 
will lessen the troubles of the club 
executives and will eliminate largely 
the danger of commercializing con- 
test and exhibition work among our 
young people. 


ALBERTA 

BY J. G. TAGGART, B.S.A., INSTRUCTOR IN SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, OLDS 


C OMPETITIONS for boys and 
girls conducted by the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture 
are of two kinds, namely, school fairs 
and pig clubs. 

At the sc:hool fairs the children 
exhibit foals, calves, poultry, field 
crops, garden products, cookery, 
sewing, canning and in some instances 
map drawing, writing, reading and 
raffia work. Major emphasis is placed 
on strictly agricultural products. 

In all classes excepting live stock 
there are two competitions. First 
the exhibitors compete only with 
other children from the same school. 
In this competition suitable printed 
ribl)on prizes are awarded by the 


Department. In the second com- 
petition the prize winners in all of the 
schools participating are brought 
together and money prizes are 
awarded. 

The value of the prizes in the latter 
Comt>etition are approximately as 
follows: — 1st $1.50, 2nd $1.00 3rd 
7Sc., 4th 50c. 

At some fairs the number and 
amounts of prizes for live stock are 
proportional to the number of entries. 

Up to the present the Department 
has borne the greater part of the 
expense of the school fairs, local 
people and organizations being 
required to raise only about om half 
of the money distributed as ‘f’tisses. 
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A somewhat different plan of finan- 
cing the fairs is now under consi- 
deration in which it is proposed that 
the Department shall supply seeds, 
ribbons, judges and do the printing, 
while the remainder of the expense 
including all of the cash prizes shall be 
raised locally. It is possible that the 
school boards will contribute most 
of the money required for prizes. 


The pig clubs are organized and 
directed by the Department and 
financed by the banks. The banks 
loan money to boys and girls for the 
purchase of pigs. When the fair 
is held the banks contribute the 
greater part of the interest on the 
loans toward the prize list. The 
Department contributes no money, 
but prints circulars and prize lists. 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 

BY E. L. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY, LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


F or a number of years the 
Alberta Live Stock Associa- 
tions have introduced com- 
petitions to encourage boys and girls 
to take a greater interest in live-stock 
raising. To this end we have pro- 
vided, at our winter fairs, boys’ and 
girls* baby beef, heifer, and lamb 
competitions. We have provided 
corresponding classes at our summer 
exhibition for light and heavy yearling 
horses, beef and dairy yearling cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry. In both 
of these series of competitions very 
generous prizes have been offered. 
At the summer fairs, however, the 
competitions were hardly sufficient 
to warrant the expenditure of the 
money. Possibly the season of the 
year was less favourable than the 
winter season, when the junior com- 
petitions provide a special feature of 
the fair. 

The competitions are open to girls 
and boys, residents of Canada, nine 
years or over and under seventeen 
years on the last day of the exhibition. 
One entry only may be made by an 
exhibitor in a class. While the 
animals may not necessarily be the 
property of the competitors, they 
must have fed, cared for, and fitted 
them from the beginning of Septem- 
ber to the date of shipment to the 
exhibition, and the animals must 
personally be exhibited by the com- 
petitor. 

In the lamb competition, fifteen 
prizes were offered, ranging from $75 
to $5, In the baby beef competition 
$1,500 was provided in two open 
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classes and $775 in the several 
special classes, in addition to a $250 
challenge shield. This money was 
provided by business firms, private 
individuals, and breed associations. 
In the baby beef competition, for 
example, $1 ,500 was divided pro rata 
according to the actual number of 
animals shown in each class and then 
paid in each class by percentages: 
1st prize, 17 per cent of the money 
offered; 2nd prize, 15 per cent; 3rd 
prize, 13 per cent; 4th prize, 11 per 
cent; 5th prize, 9 per cent; 6th 
prize, 7 per cent; 7th prize, 5 per cent; 
8th prize, 5 per cent; 9th prize, 4 per 
cent; 10th prize, 4 per cent; 11th 
prize, 3 per cent; 12th prize, 3 per 
cent; L^th prize, 2 per cent; 14th 
prize, 2 per cent. In this competition 
also a challenge shield as well as a 
gold medal was presented to the 
winner, and a silver medal to the 
winner of the second prize. In the 
bacon hog and yearling ewe and 
wether competitions, taken part in 
by boys and girls, five prizes are 
given for each section, ranging from 
$12 to $2. 

In addition to the good money 
prizes offered, watches and medals 
were donated. Among the girls, one 
competitor won $162.22 and a gold 
watch, another $137.78 and a gold 
medal, while others won correspond- 
ing smaller amounts. Among the 
boys, $232.02 was won by one lad 
in addition to the challenge shield 
and a gold medal, while another 
farmer’s son won $184.98 and a gold 
medal. 
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The value of these large prizes was 
demonstrated in the excellent com- 
petition they brought out. At the 
last winter fair these classes brought 
out 198 entries and provided a special 
feature of the fair. It is firmly 


believed from the interest taken and 
the excellence of the stock shown, 
that a number of the competing boys 
were so encouraged as to make them 
better stockmen than they would 
otherwise have been. 


DISTIBUTION OF EGGS TO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY J. P. LANDRY, MANAGER AND LECTURER, POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


W E expect to follow the same 
method of distribution of eggs 
to school children as was 
carried out in 191 8. A circular letter is 
addressed to the school inspectors in 
the different districts of the Province 
asking these inspectors to forward 
the names and addresses of fifteen 
of their teachers to whom we can 
supply four settings of eggs for the 
pupils in these schools. Upon 
receipt of these letters the teachers 
are written to for a list of the pupils 
who will take care of the eggs in the 
schools and each f)upil is required 
to bring to the school teacher 40c. 
in payment for the setting of eggs. 
Upon receipt of the letter the orders 
are entered in our book and filled 
as soon as possible after March 15th. 
We prepay expressage on the eggs to 
the teacher who in turn distributes 


them to selected pupils. We do not 
organize any clubs in connection with 
this w^ork but ask the teacher to report 
the re.sults of the hatch to this office. 

The source from which we obtained 
the eggs are our own poultry plant 
and a number of breeders’ pens in the 
Province who have made a particular 
selection of their stock. 

We also are extending this 'work 
to include the Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives in the IVovince who may 
select the schools and organize the 
club to wffiom we supply 1 0 settings 
of eggs per club. Th6 Agricultural 
Representative will make this dis- 
tribution of these eggs for the school 
club. We have some .seven Agricul- 
tural Representatives at present in 
the Province^ and wq expect at least 
one or twT) clubs may be organized 
by each Representative this year. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY R. P. STEEYES, M.A., DIRECTOR ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


T he plans for handling the school 
fair project work in New 
Brunswick will be slightly 
modified this year. No club will be 
recognized that has less than six 
mi^mbers, all of whom must be pupils 
enrolled in the schools. In order to 
secure recognition and be supplied 
with eggs, clubs are required to 
notify the Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education before April 
1. Members may, if they desire, 
supply eggs themselves. Not more 
than one setting of thirteen eggs will 


be supplied to each member desiring 
them. The Barred Plymouth Rock 
breed will be used again this year, 
hut other varieties will be furnished 
on special request. 

To secure the eggs the member 
must agree to pay eighty cents before 
the end of October next. A super- 
visor will visit each meml)er of a club 
some time during the summer to 
inspect the brood and to make a 
record of the conditions in which they 
are kept. Each member is required 
to keep a close record of the work, 
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make observations during the season, 
and be able to prepare a composition 
upon it at the end of the season. 
This is to be forwarded, along with 
the payment for the eggs. 

Distribution of eggs will be com- 


menced about the 15th of April and 
will be continued in the order in 
which applications are made. The 
eggs for all the members of a club 
will be sent in one shipment addressed 
to the teacher. 


QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 

BY A. G. TAM-OR, B.S.A., POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


H atching eggs are supplied 
to the school children each 
spring by the Poultry De- 
partment with the assistance of the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture. 
The conditions under which these 
eggs are supplied are: Each child 
receiving a setting of eggs must 
promise to follow carefully the in- 
structions given out throughout the 
year, to show all the chickens 
hatched from the setting of eggs 
received at the school fair in Sep- 
tember, and to use in the breeding 
flock, on his or her father’s fann, the 
pullets from the setting of eggs 
together with a desirable male, and 
in this way imprcA'c the value of the 
farm flock. The children, in a large 
number of cases, Ijreed from the 
pullets hatched from College eggs and 
in this way establish a pure-bred 
flock in two or three years. 

Eggs are supplied to all schools in 
counties where the Rural School 
Department of Macdonald College 
is working, and also in various 
counties through the assistance of 
the agricultural representative of 
theQuebec Department of Agriculture. 

These eggs are produced by demon- 
stration flocks, which are under the 
supervision of the writer. The flocks 
are located in different parts of the 
province, are all of desirable utility 
type and of one breed — Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock, The females are all of 
Macdonald College strain and the 
male birds heading these pens were 
raised at the College and are of our 
best laying strain. Male birds are 
sent out yearly to head these flocks. 
Each flock is visited^ twice or three 
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times each year and carefully in- 
spected, any undesirable breeders 
being removed before the breeding 
season commences. 

The hatching eggs are delivered 
by the Rural School Department’s 
representative or by the agricultural 
representative in the various coun- 
ties. Some of the eggs are delivered 
to the office of the agricultural 
representative in the district, and 
others arc shipped to the College. 
This work is so arranged as to deliver 
the eggs to the children as soon after 
they are laid as convenient and with 
as little shipping as possible. Eggs 
are delivered to the children in person 
in nearly every instance, A few are 
ilelivered by parcel post and with 
fair rcsultvS. 

Each demonstration flock has a 
number and every egg sent out for 
hatching by that flock bears the 
flock number. In this way we are 
able to keep a hatching record of 
each and every flock. These flocks 
are placed "with the leading farmers 
in each community as nearly as 
possible and have given universal 
satisfaction in the past. New’ flocks 
are being added each year as the 
distrilmtion work warrants, while a 
number of the flocks already estab- 
lished have increased in size. 

As the work increases in volume 
and with the increased interest in 
poultry work, which seems to be more 
marked each year, we hope in the 
near future to have breeding centres 
established where Barred Plymouth 
Rock hatching eggs can be secured in 
large numbers and at a price within 
reach of every one. 
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MANITOBA 

BY S. T. NEWTON, DIRECTOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


W HEN Boys^ and Girls’ Clubs 
were organized some years 
ago, chicken-raising was 
one of the principal contests, and 
as there were only some seven clubs 
in the province, it was possible to 
get most of the eggs from the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, and one 
dozen of these were supplied to 
each club member. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of members 
from 750 to 25,000 made it impossible 
for the Agricultural College to supply 
more than one per cent of the eggs 
required during the past year, and 
an effort was made to get eggs from 
the best poultry-raisers in the pro- 
vince. 

For the first four years eggs were 
supplied free. During the next year 
they were supplied free to new 
clubs, and last year a charge of 
40 cents a dozen was made, the 
other 60 cents a dozen being paid 
for by the Department. 

As it was not possible to get 
a sufficient number of any one breed 
to meet the needs of club members 
throughout the province, and, further, 
there seemed a strong disinclination 
in some districts to having any 
breed of poultry other than that 
already being raised in the district, 
we respected their prejudice and 
endeavoured to get eggs of the same 
breed as that predominating in the 
district. 

We tried having eggs shipped direct 


from one district to another without 
having them come to Winnip^, 
but this did not work out satis- 
factorily, consequently we had the 
eggs shipped to Winnipeg, generally 
in twelve dozen lots. They w^ere 
repacked the same day, and sent 
out to club managers throughout 
the province. 

Possibly no feature of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work has proved less 
satisfactory to the Department of 
Agriculture, for while there are 
thousands of fine flocks in the 
province which can be traced directly 
to eggs sent out by the Department, 
still more was expected of eggs w^hich 
we sent out than could reasonably 
be expected of any eggs. There 
would probably be two dozen settings 
that gave entire satisfaction, and 
probably one setting that w^as not 
satisfactory. We usually heard of the 
one setting, but never heard of the 
many good settings. 

The consequence is, that this 
year we arc not supplying any eggs 
free, or partially free. As a matter 
of fact, we are not supplying any 
material free, or partially free, as 
we believe there is sufficient good 
foundation stock in the province to 
make the further distribution of this 
material unnecessary, and our main 
effort will be centred in giving 
assistance to the various clubs 
throughout the province in perfecting 
their organization. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY J. G. RAYNER, B.S.A., DIRECTOR BOYS' AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


T he poultry-raising contest will 
be encouraged again this year 
as one of the prominent boys’ 
and girls’ club activities. No arrange- 
ments will be made, however, for 
supplying eggs to members other 
than an endeavour to recommend 
reliable sources of supply. The clubs 
will be urged to exercise care in 
the choice of breeds, having regard 


for the breeds most commonly kept 
in the district and also for the 
recommendations of the Poultry 
Department of the University. 
Where feasible only one breed will 
be Uwsed in each district. The clubs 
will also be ^ urged to secure eggs 
locally if suitable settings can so 
be obtained. 

The Poultry Department of the 
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University co-operating with the 
Extension Department had planned 
to send experts throughout the 
province to cull and grade poultry 
flocks and to make recommendations 
as to their mating, ft was then 
the intention to compile a list of 
these inspected flocks and to re- 
commend them as reliable sources 
of egg supply. Unfortunately, owing 
to limited staff and to the hold-up ” 


caused by the influenza epidemic, 
very little of this work has as yet 
been done. It is hoped, however, 
that by next season inspection will 
be widely carried out and while 
its primary purpose is the improving 
of the poultry industry of the 
province it will also make available 
for the clubs information as to 
reliable poultry breeders from whom 
to obtain hatchings. 


ALBERTA 

BY H.W. SCOTT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T he Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture has for the present at 
least, decided to discontinue 
supplying eggs to children for school 
fair work. A number of factors have 
contributed to this decision. 

Transportation by railway and over 
country roads to the school house 
and by the pupils to their homes 
has been found to have a 
decidedly detrimental effect on the 
hatching qualities of the eggs and 
on the vitality of the chicks. The 
children receiving the eggs are attend- 
ing school and are not in a position 
to give the young chicks the needed 
attention, consequently the educa- 
tional feature of the work is to a 
large extent lost to the pupil. Fur- 
ther, the school fairs are generally 
held at the school or in a hall in the 
town where there is no storage 
facilities for carrying over the exhibi- 
tion coops from year to year; the 
coops are bulky, awkward and expen- 
sive to transport from one fair to 
another. These factors make the 


exhibiting of the birds at the fair 
an adde?d problem. 

The difficulties mentioned might be 
overcome if the Department found 
they were adopting the proper course 
to encourage the young people to 
keep higher producing strains of 
poultry and to give their poultry 
better attention. On investigation 
it was found that in some cases the 
stock grown from the eggs distributed 
were kept separate during the breed- 
ing season and the eggs laid by these 
birds were used for hatching purposes, 
but in the majority of cases, this was 
not done. From a setting of eggs 
there is possible only a limited 
number of pullets, trap nesting is not 
a general practice on the farms and 
the expense of a separate breeding 
pen for these few birds is not con- 
sidered by the majority of the 
parents as justifiable. The final 
result has been that in most cases, 
birds hatched from the eggs distri- 
buted soon lose their identity in the 
larger farm flock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY J. W, GIBSON, M.A,, DIRECTOR, ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

W E have never made a by boys and girls at their homes is 
feature of the distributing suggested under certain conditions 
of eggs to those children in lieu of home gardening, 
engaged in school agriculture. In our The following statement appears in 
suggested list of home projects in a further circular dealing with elemen- 
rural science, the raising of chickens tary education: — 
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‘‘In cases where it is difficult for 
pupils wishing to undertake the 
poultry-hatching project to get 
suitable eggs for hatching, the 
School Board may purchase these 


for a limited number of pupils and 
include the cost of the eggs in the 
financial statement supplied to the 
department in December.” 


SASKATCHEWAN 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK AT STRASBOURG 

FftOM H. C. SANDERCOCK, B,A., PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL 


T he following account is inter- 
esting mainly as an indication 
of what can be done in the 
way of extension work with the most 
ordinary resources of the community. 

The writer found here on September 
1, 1918, a good school which appear- 
ed to be merely badly run down. 
With the rank of a high school, it 
had not the enrolment to qualify. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that there 
was the usual proportion of young 
people of high school age in the 
district, yet only four students had 
graduated from the public school in 
July, and of these only two entered 
the high school. Interest seemed 
dead, even on the playground, and 
for the very good reason that there 
was nothing to play with. The schcx)l 
board seemed earnestly anxious about 
the state of affairs, and readily fell 
in with the proposal to erect swings, 
and other apparatus at a cost of 
fifty or sixty dollars for material. 
For permanence and better service 
all posts were set in cement, the 
writer with a crude knowledge of 
wood-work doing the work of con- 
struction. The effect was instant 
and lasting. It is indeed a severe 
day even now in the winter when the 
swings and giant stride are not fully 
occupied, and the benefit is evident 
in the lively buoyant steps and rosy 
cheeks of the boys and girls. 

Very early I made the acquaint- 
ance of. the Union minister, and 
found in him an interest in social 
work, a viewpoint, and a capacity 
for collaboration and for rising above 
prejudice which were of utmost value. 
Partly by his help I became familiar 


with the country of which rhis town 
is a mere trading centre. And when 
my plans for a class in agriculture 
began to take shape and I began to 
canvass for boys, Mr. W. gave me 
the opportunity to present the matter 
at his Sunday services in the country. 

Weekly paragraphs in the local 
paper advertised the idea. To secure 
a social contact, a “Bean Feed” was 
announced for Hallowe’en, but after 
the invitations, drawn and coloured 
by hand, had been sent out, “flu” 
upset all our plans. 

But “flu” gave us an unprece- 
dented opportunity for an organized 
social effort. The school became a 
hospital. Equipment of all kinds 
was furnished without stint by the 
citizens from their own homes. 
Country teachers and other young 
women flocked in as volunteer nurses, 
country folk brought food, towns- 
folk cooked it. Sixty or more patients 
we treated in the hospital, dozens of 
others outside. Then our nurses, 
schooled in treating the malady 
scattered far and wide into stricken 
homes. And when it was over the 
people gave us a public function in 
the town hall and presented us with 
gold pins engraved: “For Service, 
Strasbourg Emergency Hospital, 
1918.” 

Once more school opened, and 
belated plans were set afoot. What 
to do with the boys in the evening 
was our first care. Mr. W. and I 
again worked together. Eighteen 
boys gathered in his home to organize 
a Sunday class. A citizen who had 
some knowledge of gymnasium work 
had been enlisted, and with his 
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assistance a club was formed to hold 
regular classes in the town hall which 
the mayor allowed us to use. This 
now meets regularly. Skating and 
hockey fill two or three nights and 
the picture show runs every night. 

Within the school the agriculture 
time table has been dove-tailed into 
the other high school work so that 
my assistant and I are able to carry 
it. Ten boys are taking the class. 
Every effort is made to utilize the 
resources of the community, and 
every few days some new resource is 
discovered, a man who can box or 
wrestle, a man who is a poultry 
enthusiast, or a married woman who 
had trained as a nurse. For litera- 
ture dealing with agricultural topics 
we depend largely on government 
publications. Local men come in 
and give lectures or demonstrations 
in milk testing, common ailments 
of farm stock, poultry points, stock 
judging, or the farm aspects of con- 
tracts, deeds, mortgages, and wills. 
Twice a week the class is sent to 
the blacksmith shops, half to each 
shop, to be instructed in vsimple iron 
work. A beginning was made with a 
carpenter, but he had to leave us to 
attend to his own work. 


A vacancy occurring in the public 
school staff, a graduate in domestic 
science has been engaged. A dozen 
grown up girls from the banks, 
offices and stores have signed the 
roll for a night class in household 
science. Most of these girls also 
desire first aid work. To this end, 
the two local doctors have agreed to 
give the lectures and examination of 
the St. John's Ambulance Associa- 
tion, and the trained nurse above men- 
tioned will give the girls practice in 
bandaging. 

The fine point about all these lines 
of activity is the clear view that 
every one has of the social aspect of 
the work. Some, of course, talk more 
about this than others. But nobody 
ever talks about being paid for what 
he does. He regards it as a contribu- 
tion which it is a privilege and an 
honour to make. Other larger objects 
are taking form. We want a hospital 
and we want a library. Some day 
we may want an agricultural high 
school. If we never get any of these 
things, at least an atmosphere of 
social effort is a good one for boys 
and girls to grow up in. They will 
make better citizens, and will be 
happier men and women in private 
life. 


“Nature study is not elementary science as so taught, because its point of attack is not 
the same; error in this respect has caused many a teacher to abandon nature study and 
many a pupil to hate it. In elementary science the work begins with the simplest animals 
and plants and progresses logically through to the highest forms; at least this is the method 
pursued in most universities and schools. The object of the study is to give the pupils an 
outlook over all the forms of life and their relation one to another. In nature study the 
work begins with any plant or creature which chances to interest the pupil. It begins with 
the robin when it comes back to us in March, promising spring; or it begins with the maple 
leaf which flutters to the ground in all the beauty of its autumnal tints, A course in biological 
science leads to the comprehension of all kinds of life upon our globe. Nature study is for 
the comprehension of the individual life of the bird, insect or plant that is nearest at hand,*' 
A. B, Comstock, 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 


Feb. 27, Annual Meeting Prince Edward 
Island Dairy Association, Charlotte- 
town. Secretary T. J. Profit t, Ken- 
sington, P.E.I. 

Feb. 26, 27, Alberta Dairy Convention, 
Calgary. C. P. Marker, Dairy Com- 
missioner. 

Mar. 1, Annual Meeting British Columbia 
Entomological Society,Vancouvcr, Sec- 
retary, Williams Hugh, Cloverdale. 

Mar. 4, Annual Meeting Canadian Red 
Polled Association, Brandon. Secre- 
tary, Miss E. J. Smale, Brandon, Man. 

Mar. 4, 9, Manitoba Winter Fair, Brandon. 
Secretary, W. 1. Smale, Brandon. 

Mar. 5, 6, Annual Meeting Alberta Provin- 
cial Live Stock Associations, Edmon- 
ton. Secretary, W. J. Stark, Edmonton. 

Mar. 7, Annual Meeting Canadian Aberdeen 
Angus Association, Brandon. Secretary, 
W. I. Smale, Brandon. 

Mar. 7, Annual Meeting Manitoba Poultry 
Association, Brandon. Secretary, W. F. 
McGuinness, Brandon. 

Mar. 8, Annual Meeting Canadian Flax 
Growers’ Association, Toronto. Secre- 
tary, R. L. Defries, 15 Toronto St., 
Toronto. 

Mar. 9, Annual Meeting United Farmers of 
New Brunswick. Secretary, Frank 
Everett, Jacksonville, N.B. 


Mar. 11, 12, Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg. Secretary, Norman P. Lam- 
bert, Winnipeg. 

Mar. 12, 13, Saskatchewan Stock Sales, 
Regina. Secretary, A. M. Shaw, College 
of Agriculture, Saskatoon. 

Mar. 12, 14, Annual Meeting Nova Scotia 
Farmers' Association, Truro. Secretary, 
C. R. B. Bryan, Truro, N.S. 

Mar. 13, Annual Meeting Nova Scotia 
Poultry Association, Truro. Secretary. 
J. P. Landry, Truro. 

Mar. 13, Annual Meeting New Brunswick 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Fredericton. 
Secretary, A. G. Turney, Dept, of Agri- 
culture, Fredericton. 

Mar. 21, Annual Meeting Canadian Belgian 
Draft Horse Breeders' Association. 
Secretary, J. A. Paquet, Dept, of Agri- 
culture, Quebec. 

Mar. 21, Annual Meeting Quebec Society for 
the Protection of Plants. Secretary, 
Prof. J. M. Swaine, Entomological 
Branch, Ottawa. 

April 2, Pure Bred Bull Sale, Edmonton, 
Secretary, W. J. Stark, Edmonton. 

April 3, Pure Bred Horse Sale, Edmonton, 
Secretary, W. J. Stark, Edmonton. 


LIVE STOCK RECORD ASSOCIATIONS 

The annual meetings of the Canadian Live prevailed throughout the meetings. The 
Stock Record Associations were held in transactions of these organizations through 
Toronto during the week commencing the National Live Stock Records are shown 
February 3d. A feeling of decided optimism in the following tables: — 
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PEDIGREES AND TRANSFERS RECORDED DURING FIVE YEARS 


Association 

Pedigrees Recorded 

Transfers Recorded. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Aberdeen 



1541 

1255 

1431 

2567 

3841 

761 

797 

1103 

1448 

1849 

Ayrshire 



3496 

36^ 

4000 

4368 

4475 

1364 

1407 

1976 

3205 

3847 

Belgian. 



132 

76 

131 

2^ 

508 

83 

96 

94 

169 

245 





432 

270 

57 

214 


4 

23 

?5 

25 

Clydesdale 



2900 

2.555 

3132 

3885 

3526 

2773 

2255 

3266 

3715 

3819 

Dogs 




877 

1542 

1661 

2628 


183 

1224 

142S 

1477 

Canadian Cattle 



338 

319 

268 

327 

351 

ii7 

124 

141 

199 

188 

French Coach 



19 

10 

7 

2 

4 

5 

14 

10 

5 

7 

Canadian Horse 



53 

85 

64 

52 

53 

15 

51 

30 

23 

28 

Galloway 



91 

63 

30 

19 

111 

7 

22 

45 

6 

52 

Goats 







230 






41 

(Guernsey 



154 

230 

i46 

iii 

159 

35 

39 

8B 

55 

62 

Hackney . 



101 

128 

94 

77 

93 

129 

142 

132 

123 

122 

Hereford . . . 



2543 

2147 

3207 

5353 

5228 

869 

769 

1 1087 

1971 

3149 

Jersey 



1215 

1065 

1308 

1703 

1519 

732 

887 

1014 

1151 

1297 

Percheron 



962 

825 

1323 

2304 

3597 

486 

493 

642 

i 913 

1161 

Pony 



228 

67 

69 

40 

68 

25 

31 

i 32 

1 25 

23 

Red polled 



102 

80 

477 

.131 

294 

37 

45 

52 

I 94 

63 

Sheep 



4826 

6019 

7958 

8411 

10255 

1372 

1376 

2509 

3874 

4574 

Shire 



135 

93 

121 

158 

178 

93 

79 

107 

149 

112 

Shorthorn 



10186 

111.15 

14333 

16863 

17409 

5813 

5063 

6987 

9414 

11859 

Standardbred 



.161 

319 

! 382 

324 

289 

164 

157 

192 

164 

252 

Suffolk 



31 

35 

1 28 

1 34 

31 

29 

13 

32 

i ^7 

21 

Swine 



14441 

9718 

13594 

12204 

14858 

1916 

1507 

3493 

9270 

11780 

Thoroughbred 



194 

219 

151 

158 

177 

69 

59 

91 

89 

59 

Totals 




44049 

41434 

54066 

I 61322 

70096 

16894 

15613 

24370 

37S52 

46110 


MEMBERSHIP OF RECORD ASSOCIATIONS 



Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Que. 

N.B. 

N.S. 

P.E.l. 

U.S. 

G.B. 

Nfd. 

Totals 

Aberdeen ^Vngus 

134 

70 

89 

90 

3 

7 


1 

3 

1 



398 

Ayrsiiirc . . 

447 

26 

38 

58 

.16 

792 

46 

54 

28 

9 


3 

1537 

Belgian 

2 

6 

30 

19 


11 




1 



69 

Brow'n Swiss, 

6 


1 



12 







19 

Clydesdale. . 

954 

315 

386 

256 

32 

54 

12 

12 

7 

1 



2029 

Canadian Cattle 

1 

1 



1 

139 

1 






143 

P'rench Coach. . 



1 

8 









9 

French Cana- 














dian Horse 

1 

t 




92 







94 

Galloway . . . 

2 

5 

2 

6 









l.S 

(joat 

6 

1 

1 

1 

25 



2 





36 

Guernsey 

8 




15 

6 

.1 

26 

5 




63 

Hackney 

57 

8 

7 

23 

4 

10 

1 

1 


5 

i 


117 

Hereford 

199 

81 

119 

164 

4 

8 


6 

2 

13 

1 


596 

Jersey 

211 

16 

15 

19 

71 

59 

11 

18 

4 

2 



426 

Kennel 

675 

86 

85 

75 

121 

133 

21 

lOj 

2 

271 



1235 

Percheron 

88 

53 

177 

220 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 



556 

Pony 

27 

2 

5 

8 

3 

11 







56 

Red Polle<l... 


IS 

16 

13 

5 



1 





50 

Sheep 

469 

81 

107 

118 

26 

‘ *463 

22 

29 

26 

“ 14 



135.5 

Shire 

20 

8 

8 

25 

4 





1 



66 

Shorthorn... . 

1596 

414 

356 

395 

24 

' 102 

24 

40 

‘ “ 19 

7 



3177 

Standard Bred.. 

59 

9 

31 

24 


15 

3 

2 

2 




151 

Suffolk Horse. . . 

1 


4 

8 








13 

Swine 

498 

224 

459 

450 

*78 

* 475 

“30 

20 

22 

3 



2259 

Thoroughbred 














Horse 

66 

1 

4 

20 

4 

11 







106 


5727 

1423 

1941 

2000 

463 

2409 

175 

224 

121 

88 

1 

3 

14575 


DOMINION SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

At the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion every province except British Columbia 
was represented. ?^he secretary’s report 


showed receipts of $50,800 and a balance 
of $20,000. It was voted to grant $6,000 
for exhibitions and $1,000 for special prizes. 
The secretary was authorized to expend 
up to $10,000 in publicity and extension 
work. The following amendments to the 
constitution were adopted : 
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Persons in arrears for membership fees 
for three years or more shall be required 
to pay full arrearages in order to renew 
membership in the association; 

That provision be made for the registra- 
tion by members of the association of herd 
and farm names at a charge of $1 each; 

An amendment to the registration rules 
places the fees for registration to members, 
for animals under 12 months, $1 for each 
animal; to non-members, for animals 
under 12 months, $2 for each animal; 
to all, animals over 12 months and under 
5 years, $10 for each animal. This rule 
will go into force on January Ist, 1920. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Dryden, Brooklin, Ontario; 
1st vice-president, J. F. Mitchell, Burlington, 
Ontario; 2nd vice-president, J. G. Barron, 
Carberry, Manitoba; secretary-treasurer, 
Geo. E. Day, Guelph, Ontario. 

CANADIAN JERSEY CATTLE CLITB. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Jersey Cattle Club it was announced there 
are 221 Jerseys in the Canadian Record 
of Performance test. It was announced 
that arrangements have been made with 
the American Jersey Breeders' Association 
for reciprocity between that association 
and the Canadian Jersey Cattle Club for 
the acceptance of each other’s records. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
cent, E. H. Barton, Chilliwack, B.C.; 1st 
vice-president, J. Lee Alexander, Hillhurst, 
Que.; 2nd vice-president, George Bagg, 
Edgerley, Ont.; secretary-treasurer, B.A. 
Bull, Brampton, Ont. 

CANADIAN HEREFORD BREEDERS' ASSCKIATION. 

The Canadian Hereford Breeders' Associa- 
tion amended the rules of registration so 
that a female must be twenty-seven months 
old when she drops her first calf before the 
calf can be registered. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, L, O. Clifford, Oshawa, Ont.; 
vice-president, W. H. Hunter, Orangeville, 
Ont.; secretary-treasurer, H. D. Smith, 
Ancaster, Ont. 

HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 

At the annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of Canada it was reported 
that pedigree registrations for 1918 snowed 
an increase of 1,000 and the transfers, 
1,500. A resolution emanating from the 
British Columbia Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion was passed requiring that cows, in 
order to register in the Canadian Record 
of Performance, shall give not less than 
four hundred pounds of butter fat. 

The association has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America to acc^ each other^S registra- 
tion certificates. Under the new system 
cattle entering the United States from Can- 


ada shall be registered in the Holstein 
Herd Book of America, provided they are 
accompanied by certificates showing they 
are already registered in the Holstein Herd 
Book in the country of origin. In like 
manner cattle entering Canada from the 
United States shall be registered in the 
Canadian Holstein Herd Book, when the 
American Association certificates are 
produced. Registration of ancestors in these 
cases are not necessary. 

A resolution was passed permitting a 
bull to be recorded in the Record of Per- 
formance when he has four proven progeny, 
not of necessity daughters. 

That the action of the president and 
secretary in offering thirty dollars in prizes 
in the judging competition at the Guelph 
Dairy School, thirty dollars in the boys’, 
and girls’ calf feeding competition at the 
Edmonton Spring Fair and one hundred 
dollars in hull calf classes at the Ottawa 
winter fair be approved. 

By resolution the secretary was instructed 
to supply exhibitors of Holstein-Friesian 
cattle at Toronto during the last two years 
with a form on which they are asked to 
pledge themselves not to exhibit in their 
own names at Toronto or other large exhibi- 
tions, cattle of which they are not bona- 
fide owners. 

The Association decided to join both 
the Eastern and Western Canada Live 
Stock Unions. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, Dr. S. F. Tolmie, M.P., Victoria, 
H.C,; 1st vice-president, F. R. Mallory; 
2nd vice-pres., Neil Sangster, Ormstown, 
Que.; 3rd vice-pres., G. A. Brethen; 4th 
vice-pres., A. E. Hulet; secretary, W. A. 
Clemons, St. George, Ont.. 

CANADIAN AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Canadian Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting in Montreal 
on February 12th and 13th. Resolutions 
were passed calling upon the Provincial 
and Dominion (Governments to take all 
the necessary steps to brin|; about the 
eradication of tuberculosis in Canadian 
dairy herds; expressing the disapproval 
of daylight saving legiJation; asking the 
government to rescind the order in council 
permitting the importation and sale of 
oleomargarine in Canada; approving of 
the orjfanization of a National Live Stock 
Council and deferring the settlement of 
the question of financial support until 
a later meeting; approving the action of 
the Minister of Agriculture in sending the 
Live Stock Commissioner to England to 
facilitate trade in Canadian farm products. 
The following officers were elected; — Presi- 
dent, A. S. Turner, Ryckman’s Corners, 
Ont,; vice-president, (Gilbert MacMillan, 
Huntingdon, Que.; secretary, W. F. Stephen, 
Huntingdon, Que. 
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CANADIAN THOROUGHBRED HORSE SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Thoroughbred Horse Society a credit balance 
of $2,600 was reported. This will be 
devoted to improving the breeding of 
Thoroughbred horses. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. T. Dixon, Toronto; 1st vice- 
president, R. W. Davies, Toronto; secretary, 
T. J. Macabe, Toronto. 


CLYDESDALE HORSE ASSCKIATION OF CANADA. 


At the annual meeting of the Clydesdale 
Horse Association a resolution was passed 
authorizing the executive committee to 
take steps to procure a six-horse Clydesdale 
team to tour the large fair circuits in Western 
and Eastern Canada, and elsewhere if 
considered advisable. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Wm. Graham, Claremont, Ont.; 
vice-president, James A. Torrance, Markham, 
Ont.; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Wheaton, 
Toronto. 

HACKNEY HORSE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Hackney 
Horse 5>ociety decided to join both the 
Eastern and Western Live Stock Unions. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Robert Graham, Toronto; vice- 
president, W. E. Jewell, Bowman villo, 
Ont,; secretary-treasurer, H. M. Robinson, 
Toronto. 

CANADIAN SHIRE HORSE ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian Shire Horse Association 
appointed Mr. John (jardhouse, Weston, 
Ont., a representative of the Association 
to the Eastern and Western Canada Live 
Stock Unions. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, J. Bovaird, Brampton, Ont.; vice- 
president, G. D. Morden, Oakville, Ont.; 
secretary-treasurer, G. de W. Green, Toronto, 

CANADIAN PONY SOCIETY 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pony Society the following officers were 
elected: President, Jno. M. Gardhouse, 
Weston, Ont.; vice-president, Dr. Fowler, 
Toronto, Ont.; secretary -treasurer, G. de W. 
Green, Toronto. 


THE CANADIAN STANDARDBRED HORSE 
AS.SOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Standardbred Hoi'se Association ^ resolution 
was adopted urging the removal of the 
ban against horse racing. A committee was 
appointed to confer with the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association with a 
view of having trials of speed at the exhibi- 
tion resumed. The following officers were 
elected; President, Sam McBride, Toronto 
vice-president, F. S. Scott, (ialt; secretary- 
treasurer, John W. Brant, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Swine Breeders’ Association authority was 
given the National Record Hoard to accept 
for registration the pedigrees of swine of 
any breed approved by the Board. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, H. M. Vanderlip, Brantford; vice- 
president, M. W. Miller, Brome Centre, Que.; 
secretary, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 


DOMINION SHEEr BREEDERS’ ASSOCI.ATION 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, the president 
announced that arrangements were alinost 
completed for reciprocity in registrations 
between the American and Canadian Sheep 
Breeders’ Associations. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Dryden, Brooklin, Ont.; vice- 
president, Jas. Bryson, Brysonville, Que.; 
secretary-treasurer, R. W. Wade, Toronto, 


THE CANADIAN KENNEL CLUB 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Kennel Club was held in Toronto on February 
7th. Some slight modifications were made 
in the rules and regulations governing dog 
show.s. The officers elected were President, 
Mr. Jos. Russell, Toronto; 1st vice-president, 
Mr. Harry Clayton, Toronto; 2nd vice- 
president, Mr. Fred W. Jacobi, Toronto; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Juan E. Dowling, 
Toronto. 


CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


Prince Edward Island has been designated 
the “Denmark of Canada” in so far as the 
co-operative marketing of eggs is concerned. 
The province has been organized into egg 
circles which cover a large part of the Island. 
Here, as in other parts of Canada, the orga- 
nization has been carried out by the federal 
Live Stock Branchy ^hich maintains three 
officers on the Island in charge of the work. 


Last year the Egg and Poultry ^ysociation 
not only marketed eggs hut it disposed of 
30,000 bushels of potatoes and handled the 
seed required in the province for the greater 
production work. The poultry work was 
extended to stock improvement by the in- 
spection of flocks and the importation of 
breeding birds of high quality. Eighty -eight 
pure-bred flocks, comprising 4,500 hens were 
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inspected at the beginning of the season. 
Seventy of these were approved as breeding 
flocks. The number of pure-bred hens 
approved was 1,017 and of 140 males 
inspected 81 were approved. One thou^nd 
five hundred and eighty-three settings 
of eggs were distributed from approv^ 
flocks. In the summer inspection 190 
flocks were culled. These included 10,646 
hens, of which 4,425 were discarded. In 
the fall inspection, 46 out of 54 old males 
were approved and of 1,208 young males 
examined 228 were found to be good enough 
to be used for breeding puqioses. Seventy- 
six male birds and 168 breeding females were 
, imported and distributed amongst the 
members. 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
held in Charlottetown in January, it was 


announced that the Association is to be re- 
organized under a new charter with the name 
changed to that of Canadian Farm Products, 
with power to buy and sell, manufacture, 
import and export all classes of farm products 
and requirements. Fifteen branches have 
already been organized in the province. The 
organization has been brought to its present 
state of efficiency by Mr. Wm. Kerr of the 
Federal Live Stock Branch, who has tendered 
his resignation to the Department and will 
continue as manager of the concern. Last 
year the Association, through the egg circles, 
handled 84vL004 dozens of eggs, and not only 
supplied eggs for the boys’ and girls’ school 
fair work of Prince Edward Island, but many 
hatchings were supplied for similar work in 
New Brunswick. 


THE CENTRAL CANADA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Central Canada Veterinary Association was 
held at Ottawa on January’ 16. Papers 
on various live-stock diseases were read and 
discussed. The following officers were 


THE CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR 

During the y'ear 1918 the Canadian Society 
for the Protection of Birds carried on a 
programme of educational meetings in the 
city of Toronto. On April 4th, Mr. Ernest 
Harold Baines, an eminent lecturer and 
organizer of bird clubs, was brought to 
Toronto to deliver a lecture at the convention 
of the Ontario Educational Association. 
His subject, “ Wild Birds and How to 
Attract Them” was illustrated with lantern 
slides. In September a Bird F6te for children 
was held in the University of Toronto. 

A lecture with specimens was given by 
Mr. W. D. Hobson of Woodstock, Ontario. 
On November 19th, Mr. Hobson gave an 
address on “Bird Calls and Bird Ways” 
illustrated with lantern slides. The associa- 
tion invites the co-operation of officials and 
the public generally as followws: 

County clerks are asked to co-operate 
in the protection of birds by reporting 


elected: Honorary President, Dr. F. Tor- 
rance, Veterinary Director Cteneral ; president 
dent, Dr. George Hilton, Ottawa; vice-pre- 
sident, Dr. C. M. Higginson, Hawkeshury, 
Ont.; sec.-treas. Dr. A. B. W^ckware, Ottawa 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 

to the Deputy Minister of Game and 
Fisheries, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 
any failure on the part of county constables 
to enforce “The Protection of Birds Act.” 

Persons who have knowledge of any 
case of the destruction or capture of wild 
birds, or interference with their eggs or 
nests, are earnestly requested to commun- 
icate with the secretary of this Association. 

The public arc asked to limit the number 
of cats in order that birds may increase, 
to confine pet cals or keep them under 
observation during the nesting season, 
and to report to the local Humane Society 
the presence of stray and unowned cats. 
Many birds might be saved to destroy 
injurious insects and to delight us with 
their beauty and their song if family cats 
were belled. 

The secretary of the Association is Miss 
Laura B. Durand, 153 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 


EASTERN CANADA LIVE STOCK UNION 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Canada Live Stock Union was held in 
Toronto on February 8th. A request was 
received from the Western Canada Live 
Stock Union that a committee be appointed 
to confer with that Union in drawing up 
a constitution for the National Live Stock 


Council. This matter was referred to the 
directors for action. 

The following officers were elected: Pi*csi- 
denl, Wm. Smith, M.P., Columbus; 1st 
vice-president, John Gardhouse, Weston, 
Otit.; 2nd vice-president, F. L. Fuller. 
Truro, N.S.; secretary, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 


MARITIME SEED FAIR 

A Maritime Seed Fair was held at Summer- seeds and potatoes were shown from the 
side, Prince Edward Island, on December three maritime provinces. With a few 
11, 12, and 13, 19 J 8, at which exhibits of minor changes the prize list was practically 
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the same as that of the last maritime seed 
fair, which was held at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, in December, 1915. The largest 
number of entries came from Prince Edward 
Island, but Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were well represented and the prizes were 
divided amongst the three provinces. 

The quality of the seed shown was good. 
Practically all the samples of grain were 
plump, uniform, pure and well selected. 
A few exhibits contained a small number 
of impurities, which could have been screened 
out quite easily by more careful preparation 
of the grain. In oats the leading variety 
was Banner. This variety has proven to be 
the most popular and best yielding variety 
for Eastern Canada. In wheat the quality 
was much above the average. The entries 
of barley were small in number but they 
were all of a high standard. 

Potatoes were a fairly large class and were 
probably the best and most uniform exhibit 


that has been shown at any seed fair in the 
east. They were shown under type instead 
of by variety, and were classified as, round 
white, oval white, long white, red skinned 
and dark^'Skinned. 

The showing of root seeds was exceptionally 
good. Swede turnip, cabbage, mangel, beet 
and carrot seed were all exhibited, the 
showing of swede turnip seed being especially 
large. All the root seeds were well ripened 
and cleaned, and clearly demonstrated the 
suitability of maritime province conditions 
for root seed production. 

Other small seeds, timothy, beans, flax, 
clover, etc., were of good c|uality, and all the 
sections, with the exception of clover seed, 
were well filled. 

In connection with the fair a maritime 
farmers' conference was held, at which 
matters dealing with production, marketing 
and organization were discussed. 


NOVA SCOTIA FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1'he annual meeting of the Nova Scotia 
Fruit Growlers’ Association was held at 
Bridgetown on January 2 1st to 23rd. A 
resolution w’as passed urging the need of 
a law making compulsory the grading of 
potatoes. Attention was drawn to the 
modification of the spraying of apple trees 
in the province. Lime sulphur spray has 
been wholly abandoned exc'opt as a third 


.spray where a modification of soluble sulphur 
is recommended instead on account of the 
‘russetting’ which Bordeaux causes at this 
time. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. S. Shaw, South Watervdlle; 
vice-president, V. B. Leonard, South Cla- 
rence; secretary', F, W. Foster, Kingston, 
N.S. 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The 6th annual convention of the Nova 
Scotia Dairy'men’b Association held at the 
College of .Agriculture at Truro, on January 
9th and lOtn, was the most successful yet 
held by the Association. The principal 
resolution passed recommended a larger 
building and stronger co-operation among 
the three Maritime Provinces in reference 
to the Maritime Dairy School which has 
been in operation the last two years. Other 
resolutions were passed in reference to 
increased milk production as the most 
important branch of the dairy business. 


A creamery butter exhibition was held in 
connection with the convention, at which 
were distributed $670 in prizes. 

The following officers were elected; Pre- 
sident, Harold Falconer, Stellarton; vice- 
president, J. D. McKenzie, Bridgewater; 
directors, John C. Chisholm, Lower South 
River; W. L. Brenton, Brookfield; R. T. 
Stcw'art, Sc'otsburn; secretary-treasurer, W. 
A. MacKay, Truro; rt'prcseiitatives to 
National Dairy Council, Harold Falconer, 
Stellarton, D. \V. Murray, Sc:otsburn. 


GRAND RIVER ALFALFA SEED CENTRE 
BY ROSS MARTINDALE. SECRETARY, CALEDONIA, ONT. 


The Grand River Alfalfa Seed Centre was 
organized at York, Ont., on July 2l8t, 1913, 
at a meeting of the seed growers of the dis- 
trict called by the Agricultural Representative 
for Haldimand 'country. 

The soil of Haldimand county is a heavy 
clay loam, well adapted for growing alfalfa. 
It has been grown there for 50 or 60 years 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
first seed sown was of the variegated variety 
and this has been distributed throughout 
the county. Under these circumstances, 
this was considered aifideal place to organize 
the first alfalfa seed centre in Canada. 


The main object of the centre which has 
twelve members, will be understood by By- 
Law No. 2; viz “To encourage the produc- 
tion of hardier strains of alfalfa seed among 
its members and by means of co-operation 
to market the same to the best advantage." 
In order that we secure the hardiest strain 
a bushel of Grimm's seed was sown about 
July Ist, 1915. This seed was procured 
by Prof. C. A. Zavitz from Lymcn of Minne- 
sota and we are pleased to report that six 
acres of this seed has made a good start and 
we had 15 bushels of the seed last season. 

In 1915 we sold 63 bushels and 33 pounds 
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of seed. This seed tested No. 1 with the 
exception of a few bushels which tested No. 
2. The No. 2, however, was No. 1 in purity, 
but was marked down on account of general 
quality. The average price for this seed 
was $20 per bushel. This season we have 
about 80 bushels of seed for sale. Our 
members are taking pains to clean their 
fields of weeds and are exercising greater 
care in harvesting, threshing and cleaning, 


thereby turning out seed of a purer and 
better quality. 

We believe prospects are bright for the 
success of seed centres throughout the 
Dominion. Through the help of the Cana- 
dian Seed Growers’ Association and the 
Agricultural Representatives of the different 
counties, there is no rea^n why this should 
not be an ideal way for improved seed to be 
produced and distributed. 


ONTARIO LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


The annual meetings of the Ontario Live 
Stock Associations were held in Toronto 
during the week commencing February 3rd. 

ONTARIO CATTLE BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 

The Ontario Cattle Breeders* Association 
last year shipped co-opcrativcly. in addition 
to 250 cattle, 67 horses, 180 sheep, and 4 
swine. 

The following directors were elected: 
shorthorns — H. Smith, Exeter; Hon. W. 
C. Sutherland, Galt; W. A. Dryden, Brook- 
lin; Cieo. E. Day, (iuelph; H. Pettit, Free- 
man; J. F. Mitchell, Burlington; Jno. 
Gurdhouse, Weston; Holst eins — D. C. Flalt, 
Hamilton; R. A. Stevenson, Ancaster; R. 
F. Hicks, Newtonbrook; R. W. E. Burnaby, 
Jefferson; M. L. Hardy, Springford; Here- 
lordb — W. D. Smith, Hamilton; Angus — 
Jas. Bowman, Guelph; (jalloway — Col. 
McOea, Guelph; Jerseys — H, A. Dolson, 
Cheltenham; Ayrshircs — J<ihn McKee, 
Norwich; W. W. Ballantync, Stratford. 
President Jno. Garclhouse, Weston; vice-pre- 
sident, James Bowman, (iuelph, secretary- 
treasurer, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 

ONTARIO SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The president of the Gntario Sheep Bree- 
ders’ Association at the annual meeting 
recommended that the principles of the field 
crop competition be applied to sheep raising 
and that a score card be used in judging of 
general condition, type of sire used, quality 
of wool carried by the flock, and the pro- 
duction of lambs. 

The following directors were appointed: 
Cotswold — Duff Brien, Ridgetuwn; Lie- 
cesters — Jas. Douglas, Caledonia; Lincoln — 
E. Robson, Denfield; Oxfords — ^J. Cousins, 
Harriston; Shropshires — W. H. Beattie, 
Wilton Grove;' Dorsets — C. Stobbs, Lea- 
mington; Hampshires — Geo. Telfer, Paris; 
SuffolksT-^Jas. Bowman, Guelph; South- 
downs^-^J, W. Springstead, Hamilton; Ge- 
neral directors, H. Lee, Highgate; W. White- 
law, Ciueii^h. President, Crco. L, Telfer, 
Paris; vice-president, E. Robson, Denfield; 
secretary^-treasurer, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 

ONTARIO SWINE BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 

A resolution was passed by the Ontario 
Swine Breeders’ Association instructing the 
incoming -executive to endeavour to secure 


through the Railway Commission the pri- 
vilege of shipping pure bred swine at the 
half rate. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident Wm. Jones, Mt. Elgin; vice-president, 
Cecil Stubbs, Leamington, secretary, R. 
W. Wade, Toronto. 

ONTARIO HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Ontario Hereford Breeders’ Association a 
motion was passed increasing the annual 
membership fee from $1 to $2. ft was decided 
to hold the next annual sale immediately 
after the Winter Fair at CUielph and to close 
entries for the sale two months previous to 
the date of the sale. 

The following officers were elected; Pre- 
sident, J. E. Harris, Kingsvdlle; vicc-f)resi- 
dent, John Hooper, St. Mar>'’s; seen’tary- 
treasurer, Jas. Page, Wallacetown. 

ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIAfrON 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Horse Breeders’ Association Mr, C. M. 
McRae, head of the Horse Division of the 
Live Stock Branch, reported that 175 horse 
breeders’ clubs are receiving the benefit of 
first class stallions. The ft)lIowing officers 
were elected: — President, Wm. Smith, M.P., 
Columbus; vice-president, John Boag, 
Queens-ville; scen'tary, R. W. Wade, 
Toronto. 

THE ONTARIO YORKSHIRE CLUB 

The Ontario Yorkshire Club elected the 
officers of the previous year as follows — 
President, J. C*. Stuart, Live Stock Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, v^Htawa; vice- 
president, R. (iarbutt, Belleville; secretary- 
tn^surcr, R. W. Wade, Toronto. 

THE ONTARIO BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION 

The Ontario Berkshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting expressed satis- 
faction wdth the progress that the breed is 
making which was shown by the number of 
pedigrees recorded. The following officers 
were ek*cted: — President, H. A« Dolson, 
Cheltenham; vice-president, H. B. Jeffs, 
Bond Head; secretary, R. W. Wade, 
Toronto, 
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WOMEN^S INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the ^^cIrcn 
Institutes was held in Toronto on February 
4th, 5th and 6th. It had been planned 
to hold corresponding conventions in London 
for western Ontario and in Ottawa for the 
eastern part of the province but the influenza 
epidemic prevented all but the central 
meeting which was very largely attended. 

The province now has 809 individual 
women’s institutes and 20 girls’ clubs 
or junior institute branches with a combined 
incml>ership of over thirty thousand. 

The character of the subjects di.scussed 
is indicated in the resolutions bearing on 
the following points; 

Some adequate provision for the caring 
of insane and feeble-minded people; 

The prohibition of the importation of 
poppy seed from PTanders; 

Recommending the appointment of a 
Dominion board of censors for moving 
pictures with one or more women as members; 

Urging branch institutes at their annual 
meetings to formulate recommendations 
or resolutions for the agenda of the general 


provincial convention and the appointment 
of a member to open the discussion; 

The addition of two women to the three 
men forming the public school trustee boards; 

The placing of home nursing on the public, 
model and normal school curricula; 

The appointment of delegates to the 
national federal meeting in Winnipeg. 

A provincial-wide organization was adopted 
and a temporary plan was decided whereby 
a board of directors representing the seven- 
teen districts should be elected at the annual 
convention or at special meetings held 
in each of the respective districts; 

The seventeen directors were forthwith 
appointed and organized themselves with 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 

Wm. Todd, Orillia; , vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Jas. Reid, Renfrew, Mrs. J. Patterson, 
(iadshill; secretary, Mrs. B. O. Allen, 
Port Arthur; executive committee, Mrs. 
M. E. Pearson, Merrickville, Dr. Annie 
Backus, Aylmer, Mrs. H. Beardniore, Port 
Credit,^ Miss Kate McKay, Brechin, Mrs. 
John Clark, Englehart. 


WESTERN ONTARIO DAIRY EXHIBITION 



DAIRY EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1919 

An exhibition of cheese and butter held a floor space of six thousand square feet, 
in connection with the Western Ontario An important feature of the exhibition w^as 

Bairymen's Association annual convention an exhibit of modern dairy machinery, 

at London on januaryir3th to 17th covered 
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ONTARIO PLOUGHMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Plough- 
men’s Association was held in Toronto on 
January 23rd. A committee was appointed 
to arrange for standard score cards to be 
used by the branches of the Ploughmen’s 
Association and at the provincial ploughing 


match. The following officers were elected: 
President, W. C. Barrie, Galt; first vice- 
president, A. E. Wilson, Perrytown; second 
vice-president, D. D. Gray, Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa; secretary and managing 
director, J. Lockie Wilson, Toronto; 


CLOVER SEED GROWERS' ASSOCIATION 


’*The Kenora District Co-operative Clover 
Seed Growers Association Limited ”, Oxdrift, 
Ont., commonly known as the Kenora Seed 
Growers”, have been successful in their first 
year of co-operative marketing of clover seed. 
Seed to the amount of $15,000 was handled 
by them during the winter of 1917-18. 
Proceeds from these sales after paying all 
operating expenses, interest, new equipment, 
yearly payment on property, etc., shows, a 
net profit of $498.34, wnich is deposited in 
the bank to their credit. 

These growers have done exceptionally 


well at the leading winter fairs, as is shown 
in the following brief report: 

Guelph, 1916. .. . 6 out of 10 prizes offered 
Ottawa, 1917.... 13 15 

Quebec, 1916. ... 2 Firsts 
Guelph, 1916. . . 1st in Alfalfa 
Guelph, 1917... 11 out of 14 
Guelph, 1917. .. .Championship in Red 
Clover, and Keith trophy 
for best bushel clover 
seed. This was won for 
the second time. 

Clover seed ha.s made Kenora famous. 


THE WESTERN CANADA LIVE STOCK UNION 


The annual meeting of the Western Canada 
Live Stock Union was held at Brandon on 
January 16th to 18th. Dr. S. F. Tolmie. 
M.P. of Victoria, B.C. was elected president 
succeeding Dr. J. G. Rutherford. Vice- 
presidents were elected, for British Columbia, 
A. D. Patterson, Ladner; for Alberta, 
George Hoadley, M.P.P., Okotoks; for 
Saskatchewan, F. H. Auld; Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, Regina; for Manitoba, 
Andrew Graham, Roland; Mr. E. L. Richard- 
son was re-elected Secretary. 

Resolutions voicing the sentiments of the 
meeting on a number of important matters 
were passed as follows: 

Urging the Dominion Minister of Agri- 
culture to urge the removal of the embargo 
against the admission of Canadian cattle 
into the United Kingdom; 

That Canadian Breed Societies be 
admitted to membership in the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union and Eastern 
Canada Live Stock Union for a joint annual 
membership fee of twenty-five dollars; 

That the Dominion Government’s plan 
to assist the horse breeding industry be 
recommended to ^11 governments wishing 
to aid this important branch of live stock. 

That the Dominion Minister of Agri- 
culture be requested to take such action 
through the Health of Animals and Live 


Stock Branches of the Department as will 
cause the abolition of the charge of one- 
half of one per cent against stock of all 
kinds sold on certain public markets to 
meet the loss sustained through condem- 
nations made in carrying out the provisions 
of the Meat and Canned Foods Act; 

That the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture make special effort to secure for 
light horses in Western Canada, not 
needed for useful purposes, a market in 
European countries in which horse flesh is 
used as human food; 

That such action be taken by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture as 
will bring about a just system of grading 
live stock on the one hand and meats as 
sold in the butcher shops on the other, as 
will give justice to both producers and 
consumers and that the provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture provide instruction in 
the educational institutions for boys and 
girls in the proper method of selecting 
meats consumed in the home; 

That negotiations between the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union on the one hand 
and the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union 
and the National Record Committee on 
the other, be continued with a view to 
arrivinp; at an acceptable agreement in the 
formation of a National Live Stock 
Council. 
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INTBR-PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF FARM WOMEN 


An inter-provincial council of farm women 
was organized at Brandon, Man,, on Jan- 
uary 8th. The purpose of this organization 
is to coordinate the work of the various 
provincial organizations and to have national 
machinery for the conduct of the vast 
amount of national business that is cons- 
tantly before the organized farm women. 
It is representative of the United Farm 
Women of Ontario, the Women's Grain 


POULTRYMEN^S UNION OF 

At a meeting of poultry breeders held in 
Vancouver last August the Poultry men's 
Union of British Columbia was organized 
with Mr. J. R. Terry as Secretary with 
headquarters at Var^'ouver. The purposes 
of the Association are: — 

To organize a co-operative association 
into which all poultrymen producing poultry 
and eggs in British Columbia may enter; 
to establish a system of furnishing poultry 
and eggs to consumers; to ('orrcct economic 
waste, and to furnish poultry supplies at 
cost to its members. 

(1) To act as the agent or representative 
of any m<'mber or group of members 
in marketing any or all of his poultry 
products. 

(2) To buy, rent, lease and acquire such 
real estate and personal property as 
may be necessary to carry on the 
business of the association and to sell, 
lease, mortgage, release, manage and 
control the same. 


Growers' Associations of Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan and the United Farm Women 
of Alberta. This organization expects to be 
allowed to send its representatives to meet- 
ings of the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, Mrs. John MacNaughton, Harris, 
Sask.; vice-president, Mrs. Walter Parlby, 
Calgary; secretary, Miss Mabel Fincn, 
Winnipeg. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(3) To borrow money and secure payment 
of the same by bond, mortgage, hypo- 
thecation or pledge, real or personal, 
upon any property belonging to the 
association, and to establish or buy 
stock or an interest in any established 
poultry business or lease one or more 
of the same. 

(4) To make and enter into contracts with its 
members or group of members or other 
persons deemed necessary by the board 
of directors to meet and discharge its 
obligations to prornote the lawful pur- 
poses of its creation and to do any 
and all acts and things necessary to 
carry out the purposes for which this 
Association is formed which it may be 
authorized by law to do. 

The amount of capital of the Association 
is one hundred thousand dollars, divided 
into one hundred thousand shares, of the 
par value of one dollar each. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


The British Columbia Poultry Association 
held their annual meeting in Vancouver on 
January 9lh. It was decided to continue 
the donation of monthly diplomas and silk 
ribbons to contestants in the 8th Egg- 
Laying Pontest, and special prizes of $5.00 
each to members whose fowls exceed the 
limit in egg yield set for past contests. It 


was decided also to award 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd prize ribbons in tlie boys’ and girls* 
poultry competitions organized by the 
department of Agriculture. The following 
officers were elected; President, H. E. Waby, 
Enderby; vice-president, A. H. Anderson, 
Port Hammond; secretary, J. R. Terry, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The {ourteenth annual convention of 
the British Columbia Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion was held on January 1 5th and 16th, 
1919. Among the important resolutions 
passed were the following: Resolved that 
this Association go on record as being in 
favour qf the system of buying milk and 
cream on a butter-fat basis rather than by the 
too prevalent system of buying by the gallon 
or hundredweight ; Resolved that this Associa- 
tion emphatically endorse the resolution of 
the recent Dominion Dairy Conference in 
November, 1918, on the subject of making 
compulsory the furnishing of records of 
performance of sires and dams or progeny 

56037—6 


of dairy sires sold; That this Association 
petition the provincial government to rigidly 
enforce the compulsory tuberculin test 
now in force in this province so far as^ it 
refers to or affects cattle used for dairy 
purposes and that 12 months be allowed 
for the enforcing of the said Act; and be 
it further resolved that this Association 
petition the government of British Columbia 
to at once establish compulsory dairy 
cattle insurance that will provide adequate 
indemnity for animals slaughtered and be 
maintained by equitable assessments from the 
provincial government as representing the 
public, and from the owners of the cattle; be 
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it further resolved that the importation of 
dairy stock shall be limited to animals 
purchased from accredited herds only. 

The following officers were elected: Hon. 
President, A. C. Weils, Sardis; president. 


J. W. Berry, Langley Prairie; vice-president, 
P. H. Moore, Essondale; secretary-treasurer, 
T. A. F. Wiancko, Department of Agriculture, 
Victoria. 


A FURTHER STEP TO SECURE NATIONAL FLOWER 


The question of selecting a national flower 
for Canada, that has been before the public 
for more than a year, was carried to a further 
stage by the Ontario Horticultural Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held in Toronto 
in February, by the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

“That the secretary of the Ontario Hor- 
rultural Association notify all Horticultural 
Societies in the province that this Convention 
considers it desirable that each Society should 
take practical interest in the work of obtain- 
ing a national flower for Canada and a pro- 
vincial flower for Ontario. 

“That this Convention, being desirous of 
obtaining the support of the Dominion 
government to obtain a national flower for 
Canada, earnestly make request for that 
support through the Minister of Agriculture, 
and suggests that one phase of it should take 
the form of a small grant from the funds 
provided by the Agricultural Instruction 
Act; such grant to be used as directed by 
the Minister of Agriculture in consultation 
with the Ottawa Committee. 

“That this Convention submits that, in 
connection with the adoption of a national 
or a provincial flower, it w^ould be desirable for 
the federal and provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, through the Experimental 
Farms, Stations and Agricultural Colleges, 
to direct that at each such centre a collection 
of most of the principle native Canadian wild 
flowers he established for the purpose of 
enlightening Canadians and visitors from 
abroad on the riches of C^anada’s flora, and 


for the secondaiy^ purpose of stimulating an 
interest in the making of better and more 
l)eautiful Canadian homes. 

“That the Ottawa committee be instruc- 
ted to take steps to ascertain to what extent 
the maple leaf is now^ officially recognized in 
national and provincial designs, or as an 
emblem. And that, should it be thought 
desirable to pursue the subject further, a 
suitable design of one distinct species, or a 
combination of several species, be made, and 
that collaboratory work be undertaken to 
get such design oflicially adopted for Canada. 

“That the Ottawa committee make a 
selection of at least one-half dozen flowers 
from which a national flower may be selected 
and that a circular be printed presenting those 
names and reuvsons for their selection, also 
that copies of said cinailar be sent to all 
Horticultural Societies for their consideration 
and discussion at public meetings in each 
district called for this purpost\“ 

THE CORNUS CANADENSI.S 

The (!ornus Canadensis is suggested by 
Mrs. J. E. White of Toronto as an appro- 
priate floral emblem for Canada. 

The group of tiny flowers within the white 
envelope of the involucre might represent the 
provinces within one government. It is 
beautiful from May to late autumn. It 
gives itself to design in conventionalizing, 
and for an emblem in printing has a clean, 
clear-cut appearance. It is very hardy and 
grows all over Canada. 


CHILDREN’S PARKS AS PEACE MEMORIALS 


A movement favouring the formation of 
“Children’s Peace Parks” to be provided as 
War Memorial Parks in all of the principal 
cities and towns throughout Canada, was 
launched by the Ottawa Horticultural 
Society last month, and is now engaging the 
attention of other organizations, including the 
Playgrounds Association. 

At the annual convention of the Horticul- 
tural Societies of the Province of Ontario, 
held in Toronto on February 5, 6 and 
7, the delegates, by a unanimous resolution, 
went on record “as being in favour of the 
cstabJishmeht of such parks and advised all 
horticultural societies throughout the Domin- 
ion to do all in their power to forward the 
movement.” 

The Dominion Land Surveyors have also 
endorsed the scheme by a resolution which 


stated “their w'illingness to collaborate with 
other organizations in obtaining such parks.” 
Other organizations and many individuals 
have expressed approval of the scheme. 

The fundamental idea of the Children’s 
Peace Park Movement is to orovide “better 
cities for better citizens,” Two basic facts 
are utilized; the first being that play is 
popular and a natural instinct on the part of 
the individual and the second that the child 
mind is plastic. Being plastic it provides the 
surest, quickest and best medium to bring 
about a better order of things in the world. 

Canada has an abundance of land and vast 
undeveloped resources, but in proportion 
to her population, a small number of parks 
and playgrounds, and the Peace Parks, 
therefore, should prove valuable in many 
ways. In the larger cities, where the Play- 
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grounds Association is established, the move- 
ment would seek to provide a central or 
enlarged type of children’s playground, with 
certain memorial features added. It seeks 
to establish them in such a way that they may 
become lasting memorials of the immense 
sacrifices made by those of this generation 
in order to bring about a better condition 
of affairs for those of future generations. 

In the smaller towns the movement seeks 
to spread the good work of the Playground’s 
Association, plus the added attractions of a 


somewhat larger play park with a war 
memorial origin. 

It is thought that in many places where no 
Playgrounds Association is in existence, the 
Horticultural Societies are the best civic 
organizations to take an active interest in the 
movement. The movement, however, is 
broad enough to receive support from all 
types of civic organizations, as well as many, 
individuals. In some of the smaller towns 
no doubt a wealthy citizen could be found 
who would donate such a park. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

Poultry Feeds and Feeding, by George 
Robertson, Assistant Dominion Poultry 
Husbandman. Practically all varieties and 
classes of poultry feeds available in Canada 
are dealt with. Feed hoppers and other 
feeding equipment are illustrated and des- 
cribed 

CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Report. — The 14th annual re- 
port, which is for the year ending March vSl, 
1918, contains a statement regarding the con- 
stitution, objc'cts and methods of the associa- 
tion; the officers and list of elected members, 
the minutes of the annual meeting and the 
papers contributed on that occasion. 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

ONTARIO 

The United Farmer. — The first number has 
appeared of the United Farmer of Ontario, 


published in the interests of the organized 
farmers of Ontario and under the auspices 
of the Farmers’ Publishing Company Ltd., 
Toronto. This number contains among 
other information a statement of the policy 
of the United Farmers of Ontario and a 
report of the convention of the organization 
recently held in Toronto. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Canada Food Board. 

Fancy Meat in Newest Dishes is the title 
of a thirty-two page pamphlet consisting of 
recipes for the cooking of the cheaper portions 
of the carcasses of beef, pork and mutton. 

Migatory Birds Convent ton Act. — A pamph- 
let has been prepared b>^ Dr. C. (Gordon 
Hewitt, Consulting Zoologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, containing the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act and the regula- 
tions thereunder, together wdth an account of 
the International Convention at which this 
was pasvsed, and notes concerning its applica- 
tion. 


NOTES 


The Ottawa Vacant I.ot Association in 
order to become self supporting has increased 
its membership fee to two dollars for a lot 
2vSxl00 feet. This fee will cover manuring, 
ploughing and discing. 


A live stock shipping association known 
as the Rocklyn Club, in Grey County, 
has considerably more than three hundred 
members. During the year 1918 they 
shipped $263,000 worth of live stock. 


In the dairy profit competition conducted 
by the Agricultural Representative in Dundas 
County, Ontario, the heifer of the winning 
pmpetitor gave 5,337 pounds of milk 
in seven months, with an average of 
per cent of fat. 

S6037— 


M iss Hazel Sterns, Supervisor of Women’s 
Institutes in Prince Edw^ard Island has 
accepted an important office in Montreal 
as household science teacher in the ('halmers 
Settlement. Miss Sterns i!> succeeded on 
the Island by Miss Della Saunders who 
has for some time been her assistant. 


A competitor in the dairy profit com- 
petition carried on by Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives in Ontario, claims that he learned 
more about feeding dairy cattle during 
the past summer than he would otherwise 
have learned in ten years, on account of 
the close attention he gave to the relation- 
ship between feed given and milk produced. 


The fifth group of soldiers from the 
Soldier Re-establishment Commission has 
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entered the Manitoba Agricultural College 
for a three months* course in agriculture. 
This work is preparatory to getting govern- 
ment aid in tne purchase of land and equip- 
ment for farming. The number of returned 
men now taking this work totals over 
seventy-five. 


During the carrying on of the short 
agricultural courses and home economic 
courses in Peel county, Ontario, the men 
and women were brought together in com- 
bined lectures each closing with a period 
of song singing. Social evenings W'ere 
held with music and games. A strong 
community spirit was developed. The scries 
closed with an excellent entertainment 
at which proficiency prizes were awarded. 


A farmers’ club organized by the Agri- 
cultural Representative in West McCiillvray 
township, Middlesex County, in July, 1918, 
includes in its membership most of the 
farmers in the district. Besides buying 
a carload of flour and other supplies they 
have sold fifteen carloads of wheat, twenty 
of barley, and ten of oats. This club 
is referred to by the representative as 
typical of twenty-five farmers’ clubs in 
Middlesex. 


About 220 students took the short course 
in farm power at the Ontario Agricultural 
College this year. The course commenced 
on January 28th and concluded on February 
8th. The farm power course which was con- 
ducted by Professor W. H. Day, included 
the construction and operation of many 
makes of tractors and engines and other 
machines used in agricultural operations. 


The bee-keeping indu.stry in Manitoba 
during the last two or three years has made 
enormous strides. The production of honey 
in^ 1918 aggregated in round figures, one 
million pounds, as against eight hundred 
thousand pounds in 1916 and about, nine 
hundred thousand pounds in 1917. There 
are now 921 bee keepers in Manitoba, whereas 
in 1917 there were only 741 and in 1916 only 
680. 


The Regina Greater Food Production 
Association will this year charge its members 
a rental fee of two dollars for a lot twenty- 
five feet by one hundred feet. This includes 
membership in the association as well as 
ploughing and disc harrowing. The garden- 
ers are given a lease of the property for one 
year provided they keep the land under 
cultivation free from weeds and they are 
given first choice of the same ground the 
subsequent year. 


At the annual meeting of the United Farm 
Women of Alberta a resolution was passed 
requesting the Minister of Education of 
Alberta to call together the leading educators 
of the province interested in rural education, 
these to include the most successful rural 
school teachers, school inspectors, representa- 
tives of the agricultural, technical and norma! 
schools, the Edmonton committees of the 
rural people's organizations and any others 
whom the Department might sec fit to 
call, to consider the whole question of rural 
education. 


The influenza epidemic took a severe 
toll from agricultural officials at Canadian 
institutions. From the Ontario Agricultural 
College two were taken, Mr. W. 11. Scott, 
B.S.A., Director of Drainage Demonstrations 
and Mr. R. S. Viniiig, B.S.A., Lecturer 
in Animal Husbandry. Mr. Vining had 
recently been appointed after service over- 
seas following a succeswsful experience as 
an agricultural representative. The Ontario 
Department of Agriculture suffered a serious 
loss in the death of Mr. J. W. Stark, B.S.A., 
Agricultural Representative at Brampton 
whose work has been frequently before the 
readers of The Agricultural Gazette. Mrs. 
N. ('. Macfarlane, Macdonald College 
Demonstrator of Homemakers’ Clubs in the 
province of yuehec, w'as a victim of the 
epidemic on January' 25. 


The Departments of Agriculture and of 
Education of the province of British Cohim- 
bia, at the conclusion of a joint census 
taken to ascertain the extent of food pro- 
duced in city and suburban areas in 1918, 
reported a production valued at $2,222,512. 
This included garden ('roi>s, i>oultry, rabbits, 
live stock, and honey. This is exclusive 
of large (piantitics of fruit, which was not 
included in the enumeration. 


The Government of Saskatchew'an has 
proclaimed that f)nc week in each year 
shall be set apart as a special Father 
and Son Week It is proposed by means 
of meetings and banquets to be held during 
this week, to bring about a more hearty 
degree of co-operation in connection with 
boys' work, and to impress forcibly on 
fathers the great responsibility which rests 
upon them in regard to this work. The 
work will be under the special direction 
of the Young Men's Christian Association 
of C'anada. 

An Ontario Agricultural Representative 
at the end of an agricultural short course 
has made the observation that the short 
course is only a very small part of the farm 
boys' education. A number of the boys 
realize this and later decide to take a full 
course at the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 

Mechanical Ploughing. — ^Handling of the Machines. 

By a. Tarchktti 

Engineer in Charge of the Mechanical Department of the '‘R. Stazione Spermenlale di Rtsiiollura'' of Vercellit Italy, 


At present the use of machinery for plough- 
ing is spreading so rapidly, esix'cially in 
France, Great Britain and Italy, that it 
will be necessary to modify the usual methods 
of cultivating the soil in such a way as to 
utilise the machines in the best possible 
manner. 

This modification is all the more necessary 
in Italy since the greater number of the 
machines had to be hastily — and consequently 
not always so carefully as was desirable — 
ordered from the United Stales, a country 
having different soil conditions and methods 
of cultivation, as w'ell as of purchase and use 
of the machines. 

Ibifortunately, on the contrar>', many 
farmers, obstinately clinging to the old 
customs, or slaves of routine, thought they 
could simply use the machine to replace the 
ordinary plough, thus obtaining an unsatis- 
factory yield of work, imperfect ploughing, 
and sometimes running the risk of having 
unpleasant surprises while the work was in 
progress. 

now'cvcr, it must be admitted that, though 
much progress has been made in the con- 
struction of machines for motorculture, and 
though there is an abundance of publications 
dealing with the subject, yet very little 
attention has been paid to practical instruc- 
tion on their application to the soil, except 
for a few publications by experts dealing 
with special aspects of the vast problem 
and for pamphlets and catalogues — not 
always disinterested — published by the 
makers of such machines. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that, owing 
to lack of more complete and detailed inform- 
ation, farmers are perplexed when about to 
buy new machines, or are embarrassed when 
using them on the farm. 

The present notes are intended to provide 
new material for the study of thivS important 
question, by considering a series of data and 
practical rules concerning the new technique 
of cultivation. 

(b , i'or example, see the articles by Prof. Ringel- 
MANi^. m the Journal d' Agriculture pratique, 1916. 
p. 435 and 1917, p. 103. 


A description will he first given of the 
handling of the machines in the field, follow- 
ed by a more detailed consideration of the 
way they should be used in ploughing accord- 
ing to the various methods of preparing the 
soil. 

Leaving aside balance machines (with 
cable or direct traction), the handling of 
uhich is reduced to engaging and lifting out 
the ploughs at the beginning and end of 
each furrow, only motor ploughs and tractors 
will be considered, as their handling is much 
more complicated, both during the work 
(ploughs in the soil) or when the ploughs are 
lifted. 

Handling dlring ^^oRK.— It is very 
easy to guide the machine during ploughing 
when the furrow is rectilinear, but it must 
be v^ery straight. I"or this reason the first 
furrow should be turned mo.st carefully 
with a team, for the perfection and easy 
working of all the following furrows ilepends 
on its straightness. 

Handling becomes much more complicated 
when the furrow is curved. Lei us take 
the example of a tractor with one driving 
wheel working in the furro^v (Fig.l). 

The coupling r, usually attached at about 
the middle a of the back-axle, can turn 
round this point, describing an arc of radius r 
(length of coupling). When the tractor 
turns, describing an arc of radius R, the 
chain and, consequently, the j)lough-beam 
should take up the position rfc, in order that 
the width ploughed should remain constant, 
On the contrary, however, owing to the pull 
being on a curve the chain tends to assume 
the position ac‘ .normal to RO, so that 
there is a tendency for the ploughs to be 
di^laced towards the centre 0 of the curve. 

This tendency, whilst hindering the s eering 
by causing a lateral component / to act on 
the driving wheels which causes the rear 
wheels of the tractor to be displaced trans- 
versely to the direction of movement, prevents 
the ploughing of a uniform width, as the 
ploughs tend to he displaced towards the 
ground already ploughed and to enter into 
the preceding furrows, while the displace- 
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ment is all the greater as the chain r is the 
longer and the turning radius R is shorter. 

When the point where the chain (Fig. 2) is 
attached is moved to a' or as far as a", (as is 
done for hauling military lorries on the road), 
the difficulty is lessened, but not eliminated, 
for such a displacement should vary with the 
radius of the curve (i). 






Fig. I — PloiiKhing on a curve with a tractor with 
one driving wiieel running in the furrow. 


This difficulty is also not eliminated when 
ploughing on an internal curv’c, e., when the 
driving wheel M' runs in the furrow. In 
this cas(‘ the ploughs tend to move away 
from the ploughed land, thus covering a 
larger width and leaving strips unjiloughed. 

This disadvantage is less noticeable with 
machines of the Moline type (front driving 
wheel) or with motor-ploughs of the Pavesi- 
Tolotti type. 

With machines working, not in the furrow, 
but on the firm land, there is no difficulty in 
ploughing external curv'es, beiwuse their 
freedom of movement on the soil allows of 
the ploughs Ix'ing guided into the coriect 
position; on the other hand, the disadvantage 
is accentuated when working on an internal 
curv(‘, th(‘ steering wheel D being obliged to 
run on the ploughed ground. 

In any case ploughing curves is always verj^ 
difficult, and results in a poor yield being 
obtained from the engine on account of the 
greater passive resistance, while the machine 
(even with a differential) wa'ars more owing 
to the abnormal strain on gears and bearings. 
Work done on such cur\*es can never be 
regular nor perfect. 

It can be easily understood why circular 
ploughing is often practised in North America 
(the Fkllenberg method and its modifi- 
cations) on account of the usually light 
soils and the fact that a depth greater than 
5 to 6 in. is rarely ploughed. The regularity 
of the work in this case becomes merely a 
side-issue whert compared with the benefit 
obtained by eliminating turning at the end 
of the furrows, the ploughing thus l:>eing 
continuous. 

(1) Theoretically, tlie Constance of the relative 
positions of the (rigid) coupling and the beam can 
be obtained for any turn by making piem both of 
the same length, or by Using a double (rigid) coupling 
crossed X-wlse. In pmoike, however, this is not 
easy, on account of constructional difficulties and 
even of the ploughing, especially witli gang-ploughs. 


But, in Italy the more intensive cultivation, 
which requires better and deeper ploughing, 
the more compact soils, and the absence of 
vast plains, indicate the inadvisability of 
curvilinear ploughing, which should be re- 
served for indispensable work such as finish- 
ing off the corners of the field. 

For example, let us assume that a corner 



Fig. 2 — Ploughing on a curve with a tractor with 
one driving wheel; effect of moving the 
coupling to oL 

of a field, forming an acute angle (Fig. 3) 
to take a simple case, has to be finished. 
It should be finished on a curve of the 
shortest radius compatible with the turning 
of the machine, i c., along the curve acb 
(shown as an arc to simplify matters) so 
as to reduce to a minimum the space Oacb 
which has to be left to be finished by hand. 
But this is not possible because, whether 
working on internal or external curves there 
would be unploughed strips on the ('urves, 
given that the widths L of the first furrow 
arc so much greater than the normal width / 
as the angle of the field is more acute. 

The ploughing must, therefore, be done in 
concentric curves (Fig. 4); the part of the 
angle left untouched will, it i» true, be 
greater, but the re.st will be completely and 
uniformly ploughed. 

The attention of the drivers should be 
drawn to this simple fact, especially when 
they wish to close the furrows by proceeding 
from the exterior to the interior of the field 
(as is done in rice fields where the golden rule 
is to heap the soil against the banks that sur- 
round the field, so as to strengthen them), in 
order that they may not open the first 
furrow with che maximum turn, then find 
that they cannot turn symmetrically on the 
rur\’es of the subsctiuent furrows. 

HaNDLINCI with the ploughs LIFTED. — 
Handling with the ploughs lifted is much 
lighter and easier than during ploughing, but 
it is much more freCiuent, particularly when 
there are short furrows or irregular plots, 
so that they tire the driver the most. From 
this point of view, they thus deserve special 
consideration. 

Turning is easier with two steering wheels 
mounted on a loose axle, turning like the 
front-wheels of an ordinary four-wheeled 
cart. It is less easy when the two wheels are 
turned as in the automobile type, and 
less easy when there is only one steering 
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wheel. In the last two cases turning on the 
spot is very tiring if the tyres of the wheels 
are very prominent and it is almost impossible 
on very compact soils. 



The turning should, therefore, done 
while moving, and gradually, without pushing 
the turn to the maximum, for handling is 
nearly always more tiring on narrow curves; 
but, on the other hand, it should be done 
energetically and quickly so as to save time 
(thus obtaining more work and a smaller 
consumption of fuel) and space (smaller 
breadth of the headlands). 

It is thus of interest to see how the machine 
can be handled in the field, while conciliating 
the opposite requirements of less fatigue with 
greater speed, in the narrowest spacx*. 

When it is said that a machine turns in a 
radius, of 5 meters for example, it means 
that the machine can, at the maximum, turn 
in a circle of 10 metres in diameter, hut not 
that it could do the whole turn in a space of 
10 metres except by doing the maximum turn 
on the spott which never happens in practice. 

For example, take a machine moving along 
a straight line AB (Fig. 5) and which, when 
at B, sfiould turn to the right. The driver, 
letting the machine move forward, commences 



to turn gradually towards C, the maximum 
turning point, after which the machine would 
advance automatically, describing an infinite 
number of circles of centre 0 and radius OC 
corresponding to the minimum possible to 


the machine. The trajectory BC of the 
machine is evidently a polar curve, for, 
supposing that the turning could increase 
still more after the point C, the radius of 



Fig. 4 — Ploughing a corner of a 
field: good method. 


curvature would be reduced to zero, i.e., 
W'ould attain the pole; the amplitude or 
development of the trajectory in the field 
depends, for the abscissae BD and tht; 
ordonates CD, on the ratio between the two 
speeds of advancing and turning (I) simul- 
taneously. 

If this ratio is constant, i.e., if the machine 
moves forw’ard uniformly and if it turns 
gradually, as in the cases w'hen it would be 
obtained mechanically wuth a uniform 
movement, then the curve has a well defined 
equation: that of the logarithmic spiral, as 
ib shown by the mathematical analysis. 

Figures 6 to 16 represent by one of these 
spirals (the same in each figure, and on the 
.same scvile), a few of the commonest evolu- 
tions carried out in the field by tractor 
ploughs (usually with ploughs turning the 
earth on one side only), in order to compare 
the length covered (space covered as a 
function of time employed, and, consequently 
of fuel consumed) and the total amplitude 
of the turnings (sum of work or effort expend- 
ed by the driver). 

These figure.s show the form of the evolu- 
tions, carried out with constant speed in the 
minimum space, given: — {a) the maximum 
wddth of a headland, or the space in which 
the evolutions must take place included 
between the lines xx (end of the furrows) 
and yy (edge of the field) (Fig. 6); (b) as 
unit P of effort, makin^j a complete turn 
(to pass from B to C, Fig. 5); (c) as unit S 
of space, the corresponding trajectory, that 
is, the length of the spiral B C. 

Minimum turn with curve of 180®, or hxdf- 
circle turn (Fig. 6). — When the last plough 
is about to reach the line xx at A (end of 
furrows) the steering wheels have reached 
B, where the turn to the right, for example, 
commences. Once the maximum turn has 
been reached at C, the driver begins to turn 

(1) In Fig. 5, R is a point of the curve placed ao 
that the tangents at B and C are nonpal to one another; 
this ia an example of one of the commonest practlc^al 
applications. But B could also be placea either 
above or below the line B D. 
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to the left until the machine reaches Z?, 
afterwards starting the return trip at Al 
Total Journey^! S\ total work ^2 P, 


ters of the left-hand turn. Total journey ^ 
2*8 total work « 2.8 P. 

Curve of 180° with minimum turn (Fig. g). 



Fig, 6 — Mininiiini turn at 180® 


Fig. 7-” Minimum turn at 90® repeated. 


Minimum turn with curve of 90° (Fig. 1 ). — 
To reach half the turn (angle of 45°) at C 
the machine had to turn about one quaiter to 
the right, travelling a distance of 0 7X5; it 
has to turn the same distance to arrive at 
/>. Total Journey — \ A 5; total work — \ A 



Fig. 8-“(’ircli- of 1 80® with 
minimum turn. 


— From^ B to C, half-turn to right;'^from 
C to CS arc of circle (without turning 
man(Kuvre) of centre 0, angle about 120^ 
and length al>out 1.75 5; from to E, 
half-turn to right to straighten out. Total 
journey — 2 .IS 5; total work^i P (*). 



Fig. 9 — Mamruvre for decreasing 
the turning. 


P. 'Phis turn usually serves to fix the 
breatUh of the chief headland. 

If it is desired to return to the furrows 
(turn of 180°) from J) (or from D\ after 
a rectilinear journey along the edge of the 
field, the same manoeuvre must be repeated, 
i. e,, that E«about three quartets of the 
right-handiturn, and EF®= about three quar- 


Thesc results show that the turns should 
l>e kept within the limits of Figs. 6 and 8 
(f, e., between 5 and 8 metres with the 

0) In the case of Fig. 7, the turning curve can 
be diinimahed a.s shown in Fig. 9, but a larger headland 
will l>e required (by the quantity a). In this case, 
for a curve of 90® or 180®. where are the values:-— 
Total Journey "‘I 5 S, or 3i> -f* DD^, total work^tP 
or iP. 





Fig. 11— Finishing work on Pig. U— Method of ploughing 
a curve of two headlands without headlanos, 
with orthogonal turns, ehtninating orthogonal tuma. 
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ordinary American machines) and that it is 
a mistake to think that very wide ridges 
(as in Fig. 7) save the driver trouble; he 
certainly has a period of rest (in the journey 
DDX) but there is waste of both time and 


advisable: — (1) either to eliminate these 
difficult orthogonal turns, by arranging that 
the first furrow should end in M (Fig. 12) 
from the beginning of normal ploughing and 
that the subsequent furrows should be 



Fig. 13 — Double turn within the breadth of an ordinary headland. 


fuel, while the fatigue caused by each evolu- 
tion is, on the contrary, greater than that 
resulting from narrower, or at least equal 
turns. Moreover, the repeated passage of 
the wheels over the length DD^ damages 
the soil so much that there is very poor grip 
when turning the last furrow's on the edge of 
the field. 

Orthogonal Turn or at 270° (Fig. 10). — From 
B to C complete turn to the right; from C to 
without a manauivre, a (luarter circle 
with the smallest turning raduis OC; from 
to D, complete turn to the left. Total 
journey = 2.5 S; total work = 2 jP. 



Fi.g 14“— Another example of a double turn within the 
headland, symmetrical to the axis of the furrow's. 


This manoeuvre, useful for hauling mowers 
or harvesters, is recommended by several 
authors for ploughing also, for preparing the 
finishing curves at the headland (Fig. 4), 
turning the head furrows m, m, m... and the 
side furrows w, n, «... which permits of 
shortening the furrows by diminishing the 
work on the curve (Fig. il). But it is 


gradually prolonged until they describe 
the curve M N suitable for turning the 
machine; (2) or to replace the orthogonal 
turns by figurc-of-8 turns (described later) 
limited to the chief headlands w hen they must 
be reduced to the same breadth as the side 
headlands. 

Double or ft gure-of-H turns (Fig. LL 14, 15, 
16). — These aie necessiiry (if the machine has 
no rcv'crsc, or if, having one, the coupling to 
the ploughs is not rigid) when th(‘ machine 
has to turn in a space narrower than B D of 
Fig. 6 {i. e., usually less than 6 metres), as 
w'hen the first furrow is being opened or the 
ploughing finished. 

Figun*s 15 and 14 give examples of twn) 
double turns in the limits of breadth of the 
ordinary headland. That of Fig. 15 is longer 
and more difficult, as il requires: Total 
Journey about 6 15 .S’ and total work— 4 5 
Pf while the turn in Fig. 14 requires: Total 
journey — S S and total work— 4 P, and it is 
easier to carry out, being symmetrical to the 
axis of the furrows. 

Figures 15 and 16 show tw'o double turns 
inside the field, with no headland, as in 
ploughing without lidgcs or by the Fellenberg 
method. The turn of Fig, 15 is symmetrical 
to the axis of the furrows but much longer 
than that of Fig. 16. The respective values 
are : — Total journey .7$ S and 5 8 5; total 
work 3 P. 

The various evolutions illustrated by these 
figures illustrate special problems, for in 
practice, freedom in turning allow.s the driver 
to enlarge or diminish the curve of the turns 
at will by decreasing or increasing the turning 
speed, but the relation of the journey and 
especially of the total work remains practic- 
ally the same. 
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Fig. 16 — Doulile turn inside 
the field, not svmmetriail to the axis 
of the fuirows and shorter than 
that of Fig. 15 


This is why. when buying a pliiUghing 
marhiiio it ir^ very important to study and 
observe its behaviour in the field, by means 
of repeated turning trials on the field with the 
ploughs liftetl, not only with the object of 
exercising the driver and making the turns 
more exact an<l sure, but also on account of 
the need of arranging the di^'ision of thefielil 
and even the choice of the methods of plough- 
ing so as to suit the type of machine. 

(To be continued.) 

GKNERAL INFORMATION 

1070 — On the Bactericidal Action of Sunlight 
(Total White Light and Partial or Colou- 
red Lights) .— De Laro<^tette, M., in 
Annales de I'Institut Pasteur, pp. 170-192. 
Paris, April, 1918. 

The action of sunlight on bacteria has been 
considered above all as a destructive action 
in which chemical rays, especially ultra-violet 
rays, play an almost exclusive part. Numer- 
ous facts, however, especially in warm 
countries, where bacteria are not lacking in 
spite of the aipoimt of sun, seem to show that 
the bactericidal action of sunlight is neither 
as efficient nor as constant as is generally 
believed, and that special conditions ate 
required for its action. 

The author sought to solve exi)crimenlally 
the following questions: — (1) To what extent 
has sunlight a bactericidal action in the air, 
in liquids and soljilj^? (2) To what depth 
does its action penetrate under these con- 
ditions? (3) WTiat intensity and duration of 


insolation does this action demand? (4) How 
dfKJs it act.-' {$) Is the action chemical, 
calorific, or desiccative? (6) What are the 
diflferenc(‘s in this respect l)elwct*n the various 
rays of the solar spectrum? 

The experiments were made at Algiers in 
two principal series: — from May to July, 
1914, and from November to December, 
1916. In the first, made in summer, the 
bacteria were acted on with the maximum 
intensity of sunlight. In the second, made 
in autumn, moderate intensities could be 
used similar to those in the north of France. 
In some of them white or coloured (blue, 
green, yellow, red) greenhouses built north- 
south were used. In these, plants, bacteria, 
moulds, and various animal species were 
grown continually, from 1911 to 1914. 

The results obtained froni the various 
experiments are described in detail. In 
discussing the effect of insolation on Bacterium 
coli in water at various depths heat is shown 
to play an important part in the bactericidal 
action' of sunlight which appears, partly, to 
act by evaporation. Filtration of light 
through glass of any colour greatly reduces 
its evaporation power and, at the sante time, 
its bactericidal action. The writer's con- 
clusions are : — 

Sunlight is only bactericidal with prolonged 
or direct insolation; it reacts particularly on 
the surface of dry media and in air where 
liactcria are more expos^nl to sun rays apd 
desiccation. In liquid media the bacteria are 
only destroyed when the light is very intense 
and at shallow depths. Total white light h 
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much more active than any partially coloured 
Ustht. Diffused light is insufficient. Blue 
light is slip;htly more bactericidal than othei 
coloured lights, but much less so than white 
light; yellow comes next, then red and lastly 
green, which, for bacteria as for plants, is 
most closely related to black. 

The most active part of the solar spectrum 
is the luminous part; ultra-violet has a slight 
action in the bactericidal effect of sunlight; 
filtration through a thick glass which absorbs 
most of the solar ultra-violet did not per- 
ceptibly diminish these effects. The same 
applies to infra-red; filtration of sunlight 
through water did not inhibit its bactericidal 
action. Nevertheless heat plays a certain 
part; cooling with ice during insolation 
delayed the death of the bacteria and the 
desiccation of the medium. 

The bactericidal power of the rays appears 
to be connected both with their chemical 
action and their dehydrating action (on the 
protoplasm and culture medium) and, the 
author believes, more particularly to the 
latter, which, however, is not exclusive, since 
it cannot act efficiently in liquid or strongly 
hydrated media. In this case it would be 
due to a kind of kinetic shock or poisoning 
by excessive energy. 

Finally the death of bacteria exposed to 
the sun seems to be caused by too great an 
absorption of energy, of which the first effect 
is usually dehydration and coagulation of 
the protoplasm. As it is onlj' the energy 
absorbed which acts, the so-called chemical 
rays with the shortest waves arc most active 
on the surface, probably liecause they are 
most largely absorbed by the bacteria and 
media. At a depth, however, the more 
penetrating calorific rays are more efficient, 
but can produce no bactericidal effects 
because of their progressive; filtration and 
slight density. Moreover, all rays, like all 
forms of energy, are destructive or Ixjncficial 
for living protoplasm, and consequently for 
bacteria, according to the quantity absorbed, 
and there is no specific action properly 
speaking. In the bactericidal effect exjxisure 
to the air which usually accompanie.s exposure 
to the sun must also be taken into con- 
sideration as it contributes very largely to • 
the desiccation of the bacteria and media. 

In practice, both in hygiene and thera- 
peutics, it would l:)e useless to rely largely 
on the bactericidal action of sunlight, 
especially in teipperatc districts, as it has no 
effect at a depth exceeding a few millimetres 
and is inhibited by thin layers of fat or 
muscle., 

1071 — Researches, from the^^Standpoint of 
Food Hygiene, on the Ganglionic and Mus- 
cular Virulence oif Macroscopically Healthy 
Organs in Generalised Bovine and Swine 
Tuberculosis,— C hau ss6, P.,in the Annates 
de rinstUut Pasteur, Year XXXI, No. 1, 
pp. M8. Paris, 1917. 

1076— ^Australian interstatcTConference of 
Agricultural Scientists.— In The Journal 


of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia, Vol. XXI, No. 5, pp. 388-390. 
Adelaide, 1917. 

A Conference attended by agricultural 
scientists from all the Australian States con- 
vened by the Federal Government at the 
instance of the Advisory Council of Science 
and Industry, was held in Melbourne from 
November 9 to November 16, 1917. A 
number of papers dealing with different 
aspects of agricultural science were read and 
discussed. The following resolutions were 
carried by the Conference and forwarded to 
the Executive Committee of the Advisory 
Council of Science and Industry of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

That a “Seed Improvement Committee” 
l>e formed, that a Plant Introduction Bureau 
he established, that rust in cereals be made 
the subject of a special investigation, that a 
meeting of plant breeders from the different 
States be held annually with a view to co- 
ordinating their work, that an organization 
should he established to deal with the most 
promising indigenous grasses and focld(‘r 
plants, that a thorough investigation be 
made into the possibilitie.s of fibn* cultivation 
in Australia, that special experiments be 
arranged to determine the actual yields ot 
power alcohol obtainable from certain crops, 
and that there be appointed a permanent 
agricultural repre.sentativc from Australia to 
the United States, whose duties should ineliid<‘ 
keeping Australia in touch with improved 
scientific and practical methods in agri- 
culture. 

CROPS AM> CfLTIVATION. 

1077 — Investigations into the General Move- 
ments of the Atmosphere. — (iARRiGOU- 
Lagrange, 1\, in Comptes retidus de 
r Academic des Sciences, Vol. CLXVII, 
No. 4, pp. 170-172. Paris, 1918. 

1078 — ^The Effect of Weather on the Yields 
of Potatoes, Wheat and Maize, in Ohio. 
U.S.A. — Warren Smith, J., in the 
Monthly Weather Review, pp. 78-87, pp 
222-236, pp. 74-75. Washington, February', 
1914; May, 1915; February, 1916. 

1079— — The Reserves of Soil Water During 
Drought.— Dumont, J., in Comptes rendus 
de V Academic des Sciences, Vo|. CLXVII, 
No. 7, pp, 278-280. Paris, 19t’8. 

1081 --^Evaporation from the Surfaces of 
Water end River-Bed Materials. — Sleight, 
R. B., in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, pp. 209-261. Bibliography of 
27 Publications. Washington, July 30, 


1082 — ^^Irrigation of Alfalfa in Imperial Valley, 
California, — Packard, W, C., in the Uni- 
versity of California Publications; College of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 284, pp. 67-84. Berkeley, 
California, September, 1917, 
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1084 — Dry Farm Crop Rotations and Cultu- 
ral Methods, in U. S. A. — Atkinson, A., 
Stephens, J* M., and Morgan, G, W., in 
the University of Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station^ Bulletin No. 116, p. 
54. Bozeman, Montana, March, 1017. 
This bulletin gives the results of experi- 
ments on crop-rotations suitable to dry 
farming carried out by the Montana Experi- 
ment Station in co-operation with the Bureau 
of riant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The experiments 
were made at the Judith Basin Sub-station 
and the Huntley Experiment Farm. 

The average annual rainfall at Judith 
Basin during the last 18 years was 16 66 
in., 10 60 of which fell between April and 
September 50, The average annual rainfall 
at Huntley was 13 74 in., 8 42 of which fell 
between April 1 and September 30. At both 
stations the heaviest average rainfall occurs 
in May and June. The total evaporation 
from .April to August inclusively amounted 
to an average of 25 049 in. at Judith Basin 
during the last eight years and 20 397 in. at 
Huntley during the last four years. 

The average temperature from April to 
September inclusively is 54 S'* F. at Judith 
Basin and 59.7® F. at Huntley. The greatest 
deviation from the ordinar\> monthly average 
occurs in June at both .stations. 

The experiments were conducted on the 
same basis at the two stations, the normal 
principal crops being cultivated in various 
rotations, by different methods of seed-bed 
preparation and systems of continuous crop- 
ping. 

The cultivation of thv plots, which were 
1, 10 of an acre in area, is dealt with in detail. 
The results of the exfK‘rimcnts are given in 
detail with many tables; they may be 
summarized as follows: — 

In the 2-year rotation, containing grains 
and maize or spring grains and fallow, the 
highest profit was obtained with the system 
containing maize. 

In the 3-ycar rotation, containing .spring 
grain and either maize or fallow the third 
y<‘ar, maize proved more profitable than 
fallow. 

In the 3-ycar rotation of two (ercjal crops 
and one of maize it was found more profitable 
to disc the maize land than to plough it as a 
preparation fot one of the small grain crops. 
In notations containing green manure lye 
was found more siitisfactory than peas for 
this purpose. The 3-year rotation containing 
green manure was less profitable than the 
4-year rotation containing green manure. 
Three and four year rotations, including 
green manure, gave less satisfactory result. s 
than similar rotations in which clean fallow 
replaced green manu re. 

Rotations containing sod crops for two or 
three years gave comparatively low profits. 
Brome proved slightly mote profitable than 
alfalfa. 

In the continuous cropping experiments 
with winter wheat, ailfttmn ploughing proved 


most profitable at Judith Basin and summer 
fallowing the least profitable. At Huntley 
the best results for winter wheat were 
obtained with summer fallowing, the worst 
with subsoiling. 

In the spring wheat and oat series listing 
gave the most satisfactory results and summer 
fallowing the least satisfactory ones at Judith 
Basin; listing was also the most satisfactory 
method at Huntley. 

At Judith Basin maize was most profitable 
on spring ploughing and least profitable on 
summer fallow*. At Huntley maize did best 
on spring listing and worst on summer fallow*. 
For flax spring ploughing was ^ the most 
profitable and summer fallow the least so at 
Judith Basin, autumn ploughing the most 
profitable and subsoiling the least profitable 
at Huntley. 

1085 — ^Experiments on the Electro-culture 
of Growing Crops, in Scotland (i). — 
Hendrick, in The Scottish Journal of Agri- 
culture, pp. 160-171. Edinburgh, April, 
1918. 

The experiments described were begun over 
nine years ago by iMr. Low*, of Balmakew'an, 
on his farm of Mains of Luther, Kincardine- 
shire. He tested on a field scale the effect of a 
high tension overhead electric discharge dis- 
tributed on the system of the Agricultural 
Electrical Disdiarge Co., Ltd., upon ordinary 
farm crops. After experiments had l>een 
carried out on a large scale for some years 
upon a number of fields under the ordinary 
rotation of the farm without any distinct 
result being oblaineil, Mr. Low*, in order to 
avoid some of the difficulties and sources of 
uncertainty encountered in the experimental 
method previously followed, drew* up, in 
consultation with the author, a plan for a 
series of plots upon a selected pi(‘ce of ground 
of an area of about six acres, .situated in mie 
of the fields of the farm. 

The article, after giving details of the 
apparatus, gives the following conclusions: — 
In ihe experiments at Mains of Luther, the 
application of a high tension electric discharge 
on the Lodge Newman system to growing 
crops has been thoroughly tested oyer a 
period of five years and no (‘onsisient 
improvement in any of the rro{)s growTi — 
oats, barley, hay, potat(K‘.s, turnips and swedes 
— w*as obtained. There seems no reason to 
suppose that electric current applied in this 
w*ay to growing crops w*ill give results that 
repay the cost and trouble incurred. Much 
more scientific w*ork requires to l3C done to 
determine the effect of electric discharges on 
growing plants before w'e can apply such 
treatment economically to farm and garden 
crops or even decide w'hat kind of appar- 
atus should be used* 

( ireat care is needed in reporting the results 
of elect rocultural experiments so as not t6 
create premature hopes of immediate practical 
results which, when they are not confirmed, 
cause disappointment and lead practical men 
<l) See /Vgricultutwl Gazette, July, 1918, page 734. 
No. 10. 
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to conclude that science merely leads to 
useless and wasteful expenditure. 

1086 — New Plants and Seeds Introduced into 
the United States during the Period from 
January 1 to March 31, 1916. — U, 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Inventory, No. 42 (Nos, 3Q,682 to 
40,388) of Seeds and Plants Imported by the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction 
During the Period from January 1 to March 
31, 1915, 123 pp. +9 Plates. Washington, 
1918. 

Mr, F. N. Meyer undertook a botanical 
expjedition into the province of Kansu, 
China, amf brought back a large number of 
interesting plants, descriptions of some of 
which are given in the article in the Institute 
Bulletin. 

1087 — ^Plant Ecology and its Relation to 
Agriculture.— Waterman, W. G., in Science, 
New Series, Vol. XLVI, No. 1184, pp. 223- 
228. Lancaster, Pa., September 7, 1917. 
The author defines ecology as the science of 

organisms as affected by the factors of their 
environment; it is connected with both 
morphology and physiology, but more closely 
with the latter. Up to the present the 
methods of ecology have been largely descrip- 
tive, but now they are becoming increasingly 
quantitative, employing, in many cases, 
elaborate and delicate instruments. The 
experiments are made in the field and in the 
laboratory under both controlled and natural 
experimental conditions. The chief aim of 
ecology and the object of its observations 
and aeterminations are to determine the 
various phenomena observed and to draw 
from the data obtained the general principles 
underlying the reaction of plants to their 
environmental factors. 

The article gives summary accounts of 
general and special ecology, of ecological 
agricultural processes, and of contributions 
of ecology to agriculture. 

Finally the author recommends the intro- 
duction into agricultural studies of a course 
of ecology as a complement to morphology 
and plant physiology and an introduction to 
practical agriculture. Whereas the methods 
followed in practical agriculture, as well as. 
those in agricultural research, are still 
theoretical, those used in ecology arc scientific, 
although the study material is much the same 
as that of agriculture, to which ecology wT>uld 
be most largely applied. It is, nevertheless, 
obvious that ecology belongs to botany as well 
as to agriculture, and, instead of being a 
cause of controversy between the two it 
should be a means of co-operation between 
both to maintain a high standard in research 
and generalization into the conditions under 
which plants respond to environmental 
factors. 

1088 — Crop Centres of the United States 
from an Ecological Point of View. — 
Waller, A. E., in the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, Biblio- 


graphy of 25 Publications. Lancaster, Pa., 

February, 1918. 

The geographical distribution of the prin- 
cipal cultivated crops of the United States 
appears to coincide with the well-known 
centres of wild vegetation, that is to say, 
with the districts where the combined action 
of the climatic and “edaphic” (1) factors 
form a centre favourable to the development 
of the species which constitute the local 
type of vegetation. By comparing the 
climatic data (chief among which are precipi- 
tation and evaporation) and “edaphic'^ 
data (dealing with the physical and chemical 
properties of the soil considered as factors in 
the distribution of the species) with the 
distribution of the principal crops of the 
United States (from information given in a 
study published by the Department of Agri- 
culture (2) the author confirms the con- 
currence of the various (Top centres of the 
United States with the centres of wuld vegeta- 
tion. 

The maize and winter wheat bells corres- 
pond to the central deciduous forest and the 
prairie centres. th(' artificial pasture bells to 
the north-eastern evergreen forest, the cotton 
belt to the south-eastern evergreen forest, the 
natural pasture orsavana belts to the undula- 
ting semi-arid districts, unless dry-farming or 
irrigation have to be reckoned with. 

The ratio (precipitation — temperature of 
the evaporating surface x wind velocity x 
relative humidity), that is to say, the ratio 
between precipitation and evaporation, is a 
useful criterion for marking the limits of the 
different centres bet'ause it is based on 
factors which greatly infliumce plant growth. 
Edaphic factors also frequently determine 
the diiitribution of cultivated idants, and, 
though they may be independent of climatic 
factors in their effects, often determine the 
use of the same agricultural methods. The 
distribution of spring cereals (w'^heat and (mts) 
is chiefly influenced by edaphic factors. On 
the other hand economic factors modify the 
influence of climate and soil, as is especially 
the case with the potato, the cultivation of 
which depend.s largely on soil conditions. 

When cultivated crops arc grown outside 
their usual centre their behaviour differs 
largely from that of the wild plants. T'he 
crops are found in the best soils, as only in 
this case can they compete with the other 
plants. Many invading plants can, however, 
only compete with the wild growth in the 
worst soils; in the better ones the plants of 
the district have little to fear from invaders. 
Exotic crops not only demand the best scnls 
but also certain modifications of the soil and, 

(1) By '‘edaphism” h meant the totality of trophic 
and geoijraphical relations, that is of nutrition and 
surroundings, between the plants and the soil, conse- 
quently the fundamental problem of edaphism is the 
study of the liquids of the soil and of the physical, 
chemical and climatic factors which may modify their 
properties. 

(2) Smith, M., Baker. O. E., and HArywoRTH, R.G.. 
A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture. Year- 
ook of the U.S. Dept, of AtntuUure, 1915, po. 322-4)3 
•f 4 Diagrams -j- 38 Maps. Washington, 1916. 
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in extreme cases, climatic modifications, i.e., 
they must be grown under glass or shelter. 

Domestic animals are also distributed 
according to the production centres of the 
crops upon which they are most dependent. 
Thus, the dairy industry is concentrated in 
the artificial pasture belt, the breeding of 
beef cattle and swine is centred in the maize 
belt, horse breeding in the oat belt, mules are 
largely found in the cotton belt and sheep in 
the arid districts. 

To sum up, the methods of studying the 
succession of wild plants can be applied to 
cultivated crops so long as the conditions 
produced by the past and present physical 
factors are definitely determined. The migra- 
tion of plants, which may lead to their 
invading another district and competing with 
and dominating the native plants, is the 
direct result ()f the (‘ombined action of 
climate and soil on vegetation. In this con- 
nection too much stress cannot be laid on the 
value of the methods of thorough res(»arch 
used by ecologists in determining the habitat 
of plants, methods which include the use of 
instruments for the exact determination of 
the moisture, temperature and cA'aporation, 
as well as the recf)rding of plant growth in 
n‘lation to its surroundings by means of 
[ihotographs. 

1002 — Stachydrin, a New Nitrogenous Com- 
pound Isolated from Alfalfa Hay in the 
United States. — Steenfukk, H., in the 
Journal of Biological Chemistrv, pp. I -US. 
Baltimore, July, 1918, 

1095 — Relation Between Pigmentation and 
Oxidation Phenomena in Plants; a Study 
of the Comparative Respiration of Red 
Leaves and Green Leaves. — Nicolas, (U, 
in Com pies rendus des Seancei> de VA(ad}.mie 
des Sciences, Vol. CLXVII, No. 3, pp. 130- 
133. Paris, 1918. 

1097 — Antagonism Between Growth and 
Reproduction in Plants; Factors Influ- 
encing these Two Processes, — Blackman, 
V. H.. in Science Progress, pp. 49-53. 

l.ondon, July, 1918. 

1098 — The Heredity of Early and Late Ripe- 
ning in an Oat Cross, in England. — 
St. Clair Caporn, A., in the Journal of 
Genetics, pp. 247-257. (.‘ambridge, August. 
1918. 

The results are given of experiments in the 
inheritance of earlincss by crossing the early 
oat, Mesdag (ripe on July 26 in 1913) and the 
late oat, liopetown (ripe on August 13 in 
1913). 

1102 — ^Variations in Seed Tests Resulting 
from Errors in Sampling. — Stevens, O. A., 
m the Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, pp, 1-19. Lancaster, Pa., 
Janua^^ 1918. 

Variations in the results of seed testing 
are largely unavoidajjjilc. They may be 


divided into two groups, one purely mathe- 
matical, the other personal or, to a large 
extent, economic (due to lack of money to 
buy the best apparatus and to employ effi- 
cient and trained workers). The direct 
mathematical causes are;-— 

For germination tests : — imperfect mixing, 
random sampling, errors in counting, effect 
of personal selection (there is a tendency to 
pick out the better seeds), unsuitable cond- 
tions for germination, special condition of 
the seed. 

For purity tests : — imperfect mixing, random 
sampling, errors in weighing, effect of per- 
sonal selection, errors of identification. 

During the years 1914 and 1915 the author 
investigated in the Department of Botany 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College 
the errors due to mathematical causes. Both 
in the germination and purity tests the 
general plan was for one person to take simul- 
taneously a sc‘ries of 5() tests from one lot 
of si‘ef! and to calculate the standard devia- 
tion and probable (‘rror. 

Details of the experiments an* given in the 
article in the Institute Bulletin under the 
heads ‘‘ germination tests”, “variation in 
purity tests.” The article concludes as 
follows: — 

The probable error of a single germination 
test of 100 to 400 seeds for percentages of 
germination of 99, 97, 95, 90, 80 to 50 respect- 
ivclv varies as follows; 0.75, 1.00, 1.50, 
2.25, 2.80 in samples ol 100 seeds; 0.50, 0.70, 
l.OO, 1.50, 2.00 for 200 seeds; 0.40, 0.55, 
0.80, 1.20, 1.75, for 300 st»eds; 0.35, 0,50, 
0.70, 1.05, 1.50 for 4(K) seeds. The figures 
increase by about J in the lower percentages 
of germination for Leguminosae containing 
so-called “hard” seeds. This is for work in 
which the causes of variation are reduced to 
a minimum. No attempt was made in this 
study to determine the range of value when 
factors other than those of mathematical 
probability enter to any extent. These 
values may he used for other experiments 
involving similar conditions, c.g. in counting 
5(K) siH'ils to determine the percentage of 
mixture of two kinds, 

II. — In samples which do not contain 
mixtures of materials with a tendency to 
scfjaratc readily (such as sand, fine impurities, 
or coarse material) only a small amount of 
mixing seems necessar^^ Such samples 
should receive a supplementary test of larger 
quantity to show the approximate amount of 
such materials. For example, these may 
be first separated by a sieve, and the per- 
centage added to that obtained by a regular 
test from the remaining quantity. 

III. - -The accuracy of purity tests depends 
on many factors. The quantities used 
should be carefully investigated to determine 
vrhether those in current use may be advan- 
tageously changed. The second decimal 
figure is of no value in most cases. If such 
accuracy is required the determination must 
be made with a sufficiently large sample (e.g. 
for about 8 oz. of whe^t 30 gm. should be 
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taken for Hax and small seeds, three times 
the usual ejuantity), 

IV» — Results of seed tests should be accom- 
panied by an indication of their accuracy 
i.e., by the value of the probable error. In 
practical tests this should be doubled because 
there are about four chances in five that the 
correct result lies within the figure thus 
corrected. 

V. — The second decimal figure is not 
necessary for the calculation of the probable 
error in such tests. 

VI. — ^The amount of seed used for such 
tests (and therefore the degree of accuracy 
obtained) should be regulated by two factors 
— ‘the degree of accuracy required for depend- 
able results, and the amount of work it is 
possible to handle. In germination tests 
it is advivsable to use 200 seeds per test, the 
numlxir being increased if desired. It is 
most important to know the probable error 
so that such adjustments may be made. 

VII. — Duplicate tests apjxiar to be of 
little value; one test of 200 seeds will often 
require less space and time than two of 100 
seeds. 

The author compares his results with those 
of Rode WALD (Uber die Fehler der Keimpru- 
f ungen, Landwirtschaftliche Venuchsstationen, 
Vol. XXXVl, pp. 105-112, 215-227; 1899), 
with which, on the whole, they agree well. 

1 103 — ^Date and Rate-of-Seeding Tests with 
Si^ng Grains under Irrigation.- Atkin.son, 
A., in the University of Montana y Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 120, 
pp. 107-117. Bozeman, Octolicr, 1917. 
The experiments described were carried 
out at the Montana Experiment Station 
farm at Bozeman, in the Gallatin Valley in 
the south-central part of the State, at an 
altitude of 4,870 feet. The plots were V40 acre 
in size. The tests were made with the prin- 
cipal varieties of cereals, sown in lines with 
a seed drill carefully calibrated to control the 
exact quantity of seed sown. The influence 
of different dates and rates of sowing on the 
yields of grain and straw, the weight of grain . 
f)er bushel, the length of the iKjriod from 
planting to ripening, the height of the crop 
and the percentage of the crop lodged at 
harvest time, were carefully observed. The 
tests were made during 8 years for spring 
wheat, oats, and barley, and during 7 years 
for peas. The principal results obtained are 
given below: — 

Date of sowing. — The largest yield of 
grain was obtained with the earliest sowing. 
Yield from plants sown on April 15, 22, 29 
qnd May 5, when compared with those from 
plants sown on May t3, 20, 27 and June 4, 
showed an average increase, in favour of 
early sowing, Of 44.6% for spring w^heat. 
19.1% for oats, 1 1 , 7% for barley, and 10 6% 
for peas. There were but slight differences 
in the quantity of straw produced according 
to the date of sowing. Since late .plantitig 
gave smaller yields of grain, the number or 
pounds of straw for each pound of grain pro- 


duced was greater for crops sown late than 
for those sown early. 

Early sown grain was of better quality than 
late sown grain, as shown by a higher average 
weight i>er bushel. The vegetative period 
of early sown grain was longer than that of 
late sown grain. This was doubtless due to 
the fact that the growth of plants sown late 
was arrested by autumn frosts and cool 
weather. 

There was no marked difference in the 
length of straw of the plants sown at different 
dates. This is in agreement with the essen- 
tially uniform yields of straw. Lodging of 
cereals depends more on the season than the 
date of sowing. 

Rate of seeding. — The highest yield of 
spring wheat was obtained by sowing 14 
pecks per acre. This was 2 . 6 bushels higher 
than the yield obtained with 8 pecks. Consi- 
dering the higher price of grain in the spring, 
the most profitable yield was from 8-peck 
seeding. The best yields of oats were obtain- 
ed with 10 to 12 pecks of seed per acre. 
Showing 16 pecks i>er acre gave the best yields 
of barley. When other conditions, such as 
lodging, were considered, the best yields were 
obtained with 8 to 10 pecks of seed. For 
peas, the most satisfactory results were ob- 
tained with 10 to 12 pecks per acre. 

The yield of straw increased in proportion 
to the amount of seed used. 

The quality of the grain as shown by the 
weight per bushel was slightly better for spring 
wheat, oats and barley when larger quan- 
tities of seed were used. With peas the 
opposite was true. The larger the amount 
of .seed used the shorter was the f)oriod from 
sowing to ripening. The amount of seed 
used should, therefore, be increased in [pro- 
portion as the date of sowing is retarded in 
spring. 

There ap|X‘ars to be no relation between 
the length of straw and the amount of seed 
sown in the case of spring wheat, oats, and 
barley. For fXjas, the length of the straw in- 
creased as the quantity of .seed used in- 
creased. The higher the rate of seeding the 
greater was the tendency of the croi) to lodge. 
It must be remembered that these data refer 
to irrigated crops at an altitude of 4,870 feet. 

1104 — Comparative Cultural Experiments 
With Several Varieties of Oats in South 
and C^tral Sweden. — Akermann, A., 
in Sveriges Utsadeforenings Tidskrifty Year 
XXVII, Ft. 6, pp. 261-278; Year XXVIll, 
Pt. 1, Malmo, 1918. 

Duringithe last 20 years the Svalof station 
aided by the various branches distributed 
throughout the different physiographical 
districts of Sweden, has created and tested 
several new and valuable varieties of oals 
which have replaced, or are replacing, the 
old native varieties which they exceed in 
quantity and quality of yield. As is known, 
the yield of a given variety varicvS from year 
to year according to 1;:he different weather 
conditions. To determine the climate of a 
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given locality it is necessary to make a series 
of observations over several years, and to 
determine the productivity of a given variety 
with resijcct to the climate it is also necessary 
to make comparative cultural tests for a more 
or less long period. 

Among the oats produced at Svalof are 
the varieties Kron, Seger, Ciuldregn, Storm- 
ogul, Klock I, II and III, selected Dala, and 
others. Comparative cultural experiments 
made on several farms in south and central 
Sweden have made possible good approximate 
deterrn {nations of the characters of these 
varieties with respect to the special climatic 
anil agricultural conditions of the different 
provinces, thus enabling a geographical dis- 
tribution to 1)0 made on a rational and reliable 
basis. The comparative cultural tests ma^' 
be divided into four parts: — 

(1) Tests at Svalof, from IW) to 1917. 

(2) Tests in the provinces of southern 
Sweden (white oats district) from 1^X18 to 
1917. 

(3) Tests in X’arrnland, from 1908 to 1916. 

(4) Tests of varying length in the provinces 
of central Sweden (black oats district). 

Details are given for each sc‘t of tests. 
The Kron variety holds first place at Svalof; 
the white oats of the Seger variety are first 
in South .Sweden, except that in one of the 
provinces Stormogul black oats surpass all 
white oats. In Vannland where drought 
resistant and ver>' early varieties are neces- 
sary, the white variety (uildregn holds first 
place. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEIHNO 

1126 — Immunity Studies on Anthrax Serum 
(1). Transformation of PseudoglobuHn into 
Globulin. — I. Eichhokn, A., Berg, W. 
N. and Kelser, R, A., in Tiie Journal of 
’ Agricultural Research, pp. v37-56, Biblio- 
graphy of 11 Publications. Washington, 
D. C., Januar>' 8, 1917.-11. Berg, W, N„ 
Ibid., pp. 449-456, March 19, 1917. (2 pp. 

in Institute BulU'tin). 

I.— The immunity conferred by anthrax 
serum is of short duration, lasting only a few 
weeks. To produce a more lasting immunity 
Sorbrnheim recommended a simultaneous 
treatment w ith scrum and vaccine. Eichhokn 
obtained good re.sults from the use of serum 
and spore vaccine and found the method to 
l>ossess advanlages over the Pasteur method. 
Numerous experiments undertaken demons- 
trated the value of anthrax serum as a cura- 
tive agent and as a prophylactic when em- 
ployed simultaneously wath anthrax .spore 
vaccine. Details are given in the institute 
Bulletin. 

1128 — ^Efficacy of Some Anthclminthics. — 
Hall, M. C. and Foster, W. D., in the 
Journal (f Af^ricultural Research, pp. 397- 
447 + Bibliography of 30 publications. 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1918. 

Although the use of anthelminthic treatment 
is an old practice, the efficacy of the various 
(1) Se«* also Agricultural ’tiaxette, October !5>18, 
page 1015, No. 543. 
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substances employed as anthel mint hies is not 
well known. The available information is 
l>ased largely on clinical observations or on 
faecal examinations for worms passed and for 
eggs persisting in the faeces, which method 
is somewhat inexact. A more satisfactory one 
is to treat the animals, collect all the faeces 
passed for a number of da 3 ^s, and recover from 
them all worms present, and then to kill the 
animals and collect"" all worms remaining. 
This was the method employed the 
authors. Their plan was to test as many 
drugs as possible having a known or alleged 
anthelminthic value, abandoning those which 
gave no results, and making further ex^x^ri- 
ments with the more promising ones. The 
result.s are summarised in 5 table.s, and, 
making due allow%ance for the paucity of data 
in regard to certain drugs, the writers con.skler 
that the following may be reasonably ad- 
vanced as the* result of their investigations. 

.Simple purgatives, calomel and castor oil, 
may have .some light value as anthclminthics 
hut it is hardly sufficient to ju.stify their use 
for this purpose. Ascarids {Belascaris mar- 
ginata) in dogs are st>metimes removed by 
castor oil given as a preliminary purge, and 
this fact may prove of Inmefit in veterinary^ 
practice as a diagnostic measure w'hen the 
more accurate method of microscopic faecal 
examination cannot’ be carried out. How- 
ever, ca.stor oil failed to remove ascarids more 
fre<iuently than it succeeded, and in no case 
w'ere all the aw'arid.s removed from any one 
animal. As many of the experiments on dc^s 
wrere preceded by a dose of castor oil > the 
wTiters have fairly extensive data on this 
subject. 

The most reliable vermifuge for a.scarids, 
whether in dogs or swine suum), is 

oil of chenopoclium. This drug, which was 
te.sted on 34 dogs in 6 experiments, show*ed an 
efficacy for the entire scries of 97 ixt cent. 
It rarely fails to remove all the ascarids 
j>reseiit in a dog if given at the rate of 0.2 mil 
(milliliter) pe» kilo, preceded b\" a dose of 
ca.stor oil ami the animal starved for 24 hours 
lx‘fore treatment. 

The chenopodium treatment is also very 
efficacious for a.scarids in swine, and w'hen 
properly admini.stered may be expected to 
remove most, if not all, of the worms present. 
It w'ould seem, however, that neither cheno- 
podiiim nor any oth6r drug tested will give 
satisfactory results if mixed with the daily 
ration and the animals allowed to dose them- 
selves; it is best given to each pig individually 
in suitable dosage, preceded by a fast. 

Oil of chenopodium appeared to be effective 
for stomach w'orms in sheep {Bunostomuni 
trigonocephalum) although the data on this 
subject are not sufficient to warrant its recom- 
mendation. It is also of some efficacy for 
hookw^orms in sheep and in dogs {Ancylos- 
toma caninum) though in the latter case 
chloroform was found more reliable. 

Other remedies which seem to have more 
or less merit as anthclminthics against asca- 
rids are the latex of Ficus laurifoka, santonin 
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in repeated doses, and thymol. Although 
thymol in repeated doses is fairly edicacious 
against hookworms, it was inferior to chloro- 
form for this purpose, causing more distress. 
An excellent preparation for mixed infestation 
in dogs consists of equal parts of oil of cheno- 
podium and chloroform, given at the rate 
of 0. 2 mil per kilo, combined with 30 mils of 
castor oil This preparation may be expected 
to remove all the ascarids present, a large 
proportion of hookworms, and possibly a 
certain percentage of whipworms. This 
latter parasite seems to be very difficult to 
eliminate, and nothing tried by the writers 
proved very efficacious, almost any anthel- 
minthic occasionally proving successful. This 
experience may perhaps be explained by an 
intermittent peristalsis of the caecum, which 
occasionally allows the anthelminthic to enter, 
but which usually excludes it. Although 
chloroform was fairly successful in removing 
stomach worms from sheep, both animals 
upon which it was tried subsequently died 
from its effects, and it would seem to be too 
dangerous for use on sheep. 

In the case of stomach worms in sheep, 
copper sulphate (1% solution; 100 mils to 
sheep a year old, 50 mils to lambs under a 
year old) was found to be the most satisfac- 
tory remedy, the experiments confirming the 
findings of Hutcheon. Petroleum benzine 
also proved satisfactory and was more effi- 
cacious for hookworms than copper sulphate. 
However, it is much more expensive than 
copper-sulphate solution, must be given three 
times, and in a vehicle like milk, which adds 
greatly to the expense. The fact that petro- 
leum benzine (refined gasoline) proved effica- 
cious, while commercial gasoline w'as consider- 
ably less so, is perhaps related to the differ- 
ences in specific gravity and consequent 
volatility oi the refined product compared 
w'ith the commercial product. 

Among anthelmintnics intended for use 
against tapeworms, male-fem {Dryopteris 
filix^mas) proved efficacious when tested on 
dogs. In the case of cats it removed all tape- 
worms from 75 per cent of the animals tested, 
though it proved fatal to 2 out of 6 animals 
which were somewhat enfeebled from disease. 
Apparently it is more toxic to cats than dogs 
and should be prescribed with caution and 
only given to healthy subjects. So far as 
can be judged from a single experiment with 
dogs, there seems to be no danger in combi- 
ning male-fem with castor oil, as is done in 
the so-called Hermann’s mixture. In fact, 
the writers are inclined to agree with Seifert 
(1908) that the administration of castor oil 
after male-fem will avoid the toxic effect 
of the latter by causing its rapid and thorough 
elimination, and that for this purpose no other 
purgative is quite so effective. This subject, 
however, should receive more study before 
conclusions are drawn. Pelletierine tannate 
was a failure in the one experiment in which 
It was tested on cats, but was efficacious on 
dogs. No remedy was efficacious against 
tapeworms in poultry. Of the four drugs 


tested, chenopodium gave the best results for 
this purpose, but its efficacy for tapeworms 
is very slight. 

Turpentine proved the most efficacious of 
the remedies tested on poultry for the removal 
of Ascaridia perspkillum, while chenopodium 
was nearly as good. When tested on dogs 
and pigs, turpentine was not very efficacious; 
and, as it caused grave symptoms of nephritis 
in pigs and caused the death of some of the 
experiment dogs, its use upon these animals 
is inadvisable. 

The treatment with chopped tobacco 
stems recommended by Herms and Beach 
for ascarids in poultry proved fairly effica- 
cious for Heterakis papillosa and would 
presumably be at least as efficacious for 
Ascaridia perspicillum, since this latter worm 
is more easily reached by anthelminthics than 
is H, papillosa. 

There are a large number of drugs showing 
a greater or less degree of efficacy for the 
various intestinal parasites of domestic 
animals. Usually their action is selective — 
that is, they show a pronounced efficacy for 
certain species of intestinal worms, while 
they are decidedly less efficacious or entirely 
inefficacious against other intestinal parasites. 
If we consider that the ideal anthelminthic 
is one which will remove all worms of a given 
class or species, and do this every time in a 
single dose, we find that very few drugs 
approach this ideal. 

Among the drugs which have given the 
best results under experimental conditions 
for the purposes intended and concerning 
which the writers have sufficient data to 
warrant positive conclusions may be men- 
tioned the following: — 

1) Copper sulphate in drench for stomach 
worms in sheep. 

2) Oil of chenopodium for ascarids in pigs 
and dogs. 

3) Oleoresin of male-fern for tapeworms in 
dogs. 

4) Turpentine for Ascaridia perspicillum in 
fowls. 

5) Chopped tobacco stems for Heterakis 
paj^llosa m fowls. 

1129 — ^The Destruction of Ticks Found on 
Domestic Animals in New Zeidand. — 
Reakes, J., in the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Industries and Com- 
merce, the Journal of Agriculture, pp. 83-86. 
Wellington, February 20, 1913. 

1130 — On a Mite of the Genus Tyroglyphus, 
an Accidental Parasite of the Horse. — 
Carpano, M., in La Clinica Veterinaria, 
pp. 173-177. Milan, April 15, 1918. 

1133 — ^Albuminoids in the Feeding of Live 
Stock. — WiEGNER, G. in Landwirtschafh 
Itches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, Year XaI, 
No, 1, pp, 42-^64. Berne, 1918. 

After considering generally the feeding of 
cattle the author discusses at length the part 
of albuminoids therein and shows that, in 
the new discussion on the minimum quantity 
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of albuminoids necessary in the feeding of 
man and animals (raised by the shortage of 
albuminoids and their rise in price through 
the war) account must be taken to a far 
greater extent than has hitherto been done 
of the biological value of the albuminoids, of 
the qualitative composition of the foods and 
fodders and the variable degree of digesti- 
bility. 

The author believes that, even in times of 
scarcity, the absolute minimum of albumi- 
noids must be doubled if waste of other food 
elements of great value is to be avoided, and 
especially if derangement of the organism is 
to be guarded against. He shows the 
reasons, based on abundant experimental 
data, which led him to form this opinion and 
shows the figures given later to be probably 
correct for the albuminoid requirement of 
live stock in so far as our theoretical and 
practical knowledge of feeding will enable 
us to judge. 

Under better feeding conditions and with 
albuminoids of high biological value it is 
possible to recover, in the form of milk 
albumin, all the albuminoids fed, in addition 
to that which is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of the dairy cow. It is also possible 
in practice and under the experimental 
conditions adopted by the author, to cause 
350 gm. of digestible albuminoid contained 
in a ration to l>e transformed into 350 gm. 
of albumin contained in 10 litres of milk with 
a 3.5% albumin content. Kellner, how- 
ever, recommends under the same conditions 
almost a double quantity, that is to say 550 
to 650 gm. of digestible albuminoids for 10 
litres of milk. 

1136 — Tree Leaves in Live Stock Feeding. — 
I. Lhoste, a., in La Vie agrkole et rurale, 
pp. 23-24. Paris, July 6, 1918. II. 

Ezendam, F. a., in Nederlandsch Weekblad 
voor Zuivelhereiding en Veetelt, No. 16, p. 2. 
Doetinchem, 1918. 

I. — The author (Director of the Mans 
slaughter houses, France) shows the value 
of tree leaves in the feeding of live stock. 
The food value of the leaves varies according 
to the vegetative period and the plant: as a 
rule it is higher in June and July than in 
September, and the leaves from the hi^er 
parts of the tree are richer in fibre. The 
plants containing the most nitrogen are alder, 
acacia, elm, lime, oak and maple. 

The result^fe of several chemical analyses 
made by M. A. Ch. Girard (Professor of the 
Institut national agronomique) are ^iven in 
detail. The average food value, in food 
units, of tree leaves at the end of July is 
37.7, and that of meadow hay 31, 

The leaves may be fed either green or dry. 
Green and dry leaves may be given to 
animals in the following quantities respec- 
tively: — ^horses and mul^, 11 to 17.6 lb., 
8 . 8 to 1 1 lb. ; oxen, 22 to 33 lb.. 13 . 2 to 22 lb. ; 
sheep, 5 . 5 to 6 . 6 lb., 2 . 2 to 3 . 3 lb. Various 
specimen rations are given in the article in 
the Institute Bulletin, 

According to the author (of the Royal 
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Agricultural Experiment Station of Wage- 
ningen, Holland) the food value of dry 
leaves is about equal to that of medium 
quality hay. The date and hour at which 
the leaves are harvested influences their 
food value. The dj^ matter content is 
highest and the nutritive constituents most 
abundant in July and August. Towards 
autumn the tannin content increases and 
digestibility is no longer so good. The leaves 
are obviously richest in starch in the evening 
owing to the formation of chlorophyll. Dry 
leaves must not be exposed to the sun and 
must be protected from rain. Trees capable 
of supplying suitable food are acacia, birch, 
elm, poplar, lime, chestnut, ash and willow; 
beech and oak are less suitable. 

1137 — Investigations into the Composi- 
tion of Seaweeds with a View to their 
Utilisation as Cattle Food, in the Ne^er- 
lands. — DE Bruyn, B. R., in De Veldhode 
No. 807, pp. 504-505. Maastricht, 1918. 
In the absence of other roughages, seaweeds 
may be fed to cattle when the sodium 
chloride has been sufficiently removed. (1) 

1141 — ^The Utilisation of the Stomach Con- 
tents of Slaughtered Cattle for Feeding Pigs. 

— Feuille d* Informations du MinisSre de 
V Agriculture, Year XXIII, No. 24, p. 10. 
Paris, June 11, 1918. 

The blood and stomach contents of 
slaughtered cattle may be utilized by the 

At the moment of slaughtering the stomach 
of a ruminant contains various sorts of 
masticated food mixed with mucus and 
gastric juice. These foods are in a more or 
less advanced state of digestion, having 
been acted on by bacteria and the gastric 
juice for a varying period of time. Directions 
for their use have been issued in France and 
Germany. 

Instructions were also added to obtain a 
better food ration for pigs by using 220 lb. 
of stomach contents plus 4 . 4 galls, of blood, 
44 Ib. of turf treated with molasses, 3 3 lb. 
of salt and a little chalk. It was admitted 
that 100 Ib. of this mixture had the same 
food value for the pig as 400 Ib. of potatoes. 

1142 — ^Researches on the Specific Distinction. 
Between the River Trout, Lake Trout and 
Sea Trout and the Acclimatisation of Fresh 
Water Trout to Salt Water.— Murisier, 
W., in the Archives des Sciences Physiques 
et NaturelleSy Year CXXIII, Period 4, Vol. 
46, pp. 97-99. Geneva, 1918. 

agricultural machinery and implements 

1144 — ^Motorculture by Electiidity. — GouV, 
P., in the Revue de Viticulture, Year XXV., 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 1232, pp, 87-89. Paris, 
Februaiy 7, 1918. 

After discussing the part that motorculture 
by electricity should play and its advantages, 

(l) See also Agricultural Gasette, October 19X7, 
page 91b, No. 123. 
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the author states that if electrical motor- 
culture is to be more generally possible, the 
large electric works — at present rather scat- 
tered and supplying energy chiefly for the 
urban and industrial centres— should not be 
depended upon too much, but rather that 
recourse should had to other sources of 
electricity which already exist and could be 
utilized with advantage. 

In the mountains as well as in the hill and 
plain country there are thousands of little 
waterworks, mills, etc., which often have 
more fjower available in the season than they 
can utilize. It would be very easy to install 
turbines or water wheels to drive dynamos, 
which at small cost would supply a few horse- 
power to the surrounding estates. This 
power, divided among the farms, would not 
only light the houses and stables, but \vould 
also riin fixed motors for farm work and 
movable motors for cultivating the soil. In 
France it is estimated that such small sources 
give a total of about 1 million H.P., a figure 
that could be much increased. In fact, 
many small falls in the country districts of 
France are not utilized at all. With the help 
of local initiative, either priv'ate, communal 
or from syndicated groups who would divide 
the energy among themselves or supply their 
neighbours, hydro-electric installations could 
easily l>e established. Such simple and effi- 
cacious combinations would have the advan- 
tage of generalizing the use of electricity for 
cultivation and of hastening the utilization 
of the water-power as well as the most neces- 
sa^ agricultural progresses. 

The author quotes the Senator Chauveau 
as to the prices of the H.P.-hour for plough- 
ing: — 1) with a steam windlass locomotive 
burning 7 . 7 lb. of coal at $6 per ton the cost 
is 3 8 cts.; 2) with a paraffin engine, 
2 9, cts.; 3) with a high-tension electric 
current at 1.9 cts. the kilowatt the cost is 
0. 16 cts. He also quotes the French Minister 
of Agriculture, M. F, David, to the effect 
that the water-power kilowatt used for culti- 
vation costs from 0 76 cts. to 2 . 8 cts., wffiilc 
that obtained from coal costs 2 8 cts. to 6, 28 
when coal cost $7.80 a ton. 

1 146 — The Production of Agricultural Mate- 
rial and the Maximum Prices for Agricul- 
tural Machinery and Implements, in 
France. — I. Maris-Besnard, in the Bulk- 
tin mensuel de la Chatnhre Syndicate des 
Constructeurs de Machines Agricoles de 
France^ pp. 169-175. Paris, June, 1918. 
II. FeuiUe d^ Informations du Ministere de 
V Agriculture, pp. 9-10. Paris, July 16, 
1918. 

The results of an inquiry made by M. 
Maris-Besnard, President of the “Chambre 
Syndicate des Constructeurs de Machines 
Agricoles de France’'. 

The author thinks that, in order to estimate 
the French output of agricultural material, 
the number of workmen employed in French 
works must be used as a basis because, accord- 
ing to the evidence available, it can be shown 
that the market value of the products of a 


manufactory divided by the number of work- 
men gives a market value per workman that 
agrees very closely for similar industries with 
equal equipment . 

For a large number of manufacturies this 
figure is 6666 francs (about $1,286), One 
manufacturer who is best equipped and works 
in series, can arrive at 20,000 francs per work- 
man. With smaller firms a figure slightly 
less than 6,000 fr. is arrived at. 

The '‘Chambre Syndicale des Construc- 
teurs de Machines Agricoles de France"' 
unites 410 firms making machinery tractors, 
agricultural implements, appliances for dairy- 
ing and agricultural industries. Debrav’s 
yearbook of Agricultural Construction men- 
tions 1,500 small firms making ploughing 
implements with 2 or 3 workmen, and wffiich 
altogether represent about 1,500 workmen. 

Besides this there are thousands of w'ork- 
men, farriers, smiths and ploughwrights that 
buy parts of the machines and assemble them. 
Their production can be estimated from the 
quantity of material supplied to them. 

The author summarises in table form the chief 
elements of French prew'ar construction, using 
as basis documents and information supfilied 
by the more important makers. No mention 
is made of the production of machines for 
mechanical cultivation — tractors, wdncl lasses, 
etc. — which, in an embryonic stage iiefore 
the w’ar, is now undertaken by 22 firms, form- 
ing part of the Syndicate, and able to prodiu'e 
thousands of machines annually. 

This table show^s that the nunib<‘r of Bra- 
bant ploughs made in France in 1913 was 
40,000 (64 syndicated firms) w^hile that of 
variou.s ploughs was 200,000 (2,000 small 
makers) ; the number of cultivators, harrow's 
rakes, was 150,000, and that of rollers was 
50,000; 6,000 machine drills and manure 
distrubitors (10 firms) and 12,000 drills (11 
firms) of various types were made; 5 firms 
made 10,000 mowers, and 7 made 3,000 
harvesters and binders; 3,000 threshing sets 
were made by 48 firms; the numl>er of agri- 
cultural motors made rose to 2,800 for 21 
firms and 3,200 for the non-syndicated firms; 
25 firms made 40,000 pumps; 27 makers 
made fixed farm machinery (root-choppers, 
mills, sifters, etc.) to the number of 230,000; 
the number of presses and apple-pounders, 
etc., rose to 180,000; 30,000 dairy appliances 
were made in 1913; about 100 firms made 
various types of implements, etc. 

The production could be increased by 15 
to 20%, on taking into account about a 
thousand small, non-syndicated firms em- 
ploying 2 or 3 workmen. The table also 
shows the tonnage produced (129,350 metric 
tons) and its market value ($25,511,000). 

11. — The French Minister of Agriculture 
has given his approval to the list of maximum 
prices for agricultural implements and machi- 
nery, proposed by the presidents of the 
“Chambre syndicale des constructeurs de 
machines agricoles", the “Chambre syndicale 
du commerce des machined agricoles", the 
"Consortium des fabricartts de machines 
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As regards alLmetai ploughs (save those 
specially made for tractors), the maximum 
price has been fixed at 35 cts the lb. for those 
weighing up to 242 lb.; at 33 cts the lb. for 
those from 242 to 330 lb. ; and at 31 cts the lb. 
for those weighing more than 330 lb. For 
weedcrs, scarifiers, with steel frames and 
rigid or spring tines, the maximum price is 
23 cts the lb. ; for metal harrows, 22 cts the lb. 
for 1-row hoes, 35 cts the lb.; for hoes for 
more than one row, 26 cts the lb. ; for steel- 
sheet rollers, 12 cts the lb. and for those in 
cast iron, 11 cts the lb. 

1147 — ^Exports of Implements, Twine, Trac- 
tors and Gas Engines from the U.S.A. for 
the Period 191 5 to 1917. — Farm Implement 
News, p. 21. Chicago, April 4, 1918. 

The exports of implements, tractors and 
gas engines from the U. S. to other parts of 
the world from 1915 tp 1917 inclusive is 
shown in the following Table: — 


Articles oxviorlcd 

191*5 

1916 

1917 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V’^alue 

Quantity 

Value 




$ 


$ 


$ 

Hay rakes and tedders . . 



212,934 


301.115 


777,583 

Mowers and reat-KTs , 



4,.167.181 


7.347.406 


12,740.298 

Planters and seeders.. 



274.391 


.140,437 

. 

431.358 

PiouKhs and cultivators 



3.371,91.5 


5.202.047 


7,592,145 

Threshers , 



1,. 563.24.5 


1.933.974 


2,749,785 

Parts, etc. , 


‘ 

3,793,183 


6,104,755 


9.222.570 

Toul . 

. . . 


13,582.849 


21.229.774 


33,513.739 

Binder twine 

lb 

[ 108,241,737 

8,601.520 

156.189,298 

15,317.309 

129.705.369 

20.163,041 

Stationary' xas eiiiiincvS . 

No. 

2. 41. *5 

4.57,409 

3.446 

406,297 

6.083 

840,175 

Stationary petrol engines 


20,039 

i .549,242i 

33,231 

2.886,275 

27,550 

3,240,196 

Traction and caterpillars 



! 





(lH*trol) 

“ 

660 

1,303,209! 

3,989 

6,208,868 

14.233 

16,155,184 

Kerosene* engines. 



i 



6,539 

2,009,915 


d ’agriculture" and the "Consortium des 
industriels de la ferrure". 

The maximum prices thus fixed for French 
and foreign-made machines respectively 
are: — 

$145 and $150 for 1-horse mowers; $164 
and $169 for 2-horse mowers; $222 and $227 
for reapers cutting 49 in; $227 and $232 for 
reaptTs cutting 53 in.; $235 and $239 for 
reapers cutting 59 in.; $246 and $251 for 
binders cutting, 59 in.; $463 for foreign- 
made hinders cutting 83 in. (on account of 
increased freights, the delivery price of 
foreign-made binders includes an increase 
of $77, that of foreign reaptTs, $39, and that 
of foreign mow'ers, $29); $102, $105 and 
$108 for French horse-rakes with 24, 26 and 
28 teeth ; $94 and $98 for foreign horse-rakes 
of light type with 26 to 32 tines; $188 and 
$212 for tedders 96 in. wide; $183 and $188 
for tedders 71 to 96 in. wide; $130 and $147 
for fork tedders (6 forks with 4 tines). The 
maximum price for sisal and manilla hinder 
twine is fixed at 50 cts. the lb. 


1 148 — The Price of lender Twine in the U. 
S.A. in 1918. — Weekly News Letter, U.S. 
Dept, of Agriadture, p. 4. Washington, 
May 22, 1918. 

The pre-war price for sisal averaged about 
7 cents jkt lb. It was 7>^ cents landed at 
ports of entiy' in June, 1916. In July of the 
same year, it was increased to 10 cents at 
which price it remained till December, 1916, 
when it rose to 16H cents in March, 1917. 
In August 1917, it reached 19 cents at Gulf 
ports and 19^4" cents delivered at New York. 

The cost of binder twine from sisal and 
other sources has been officially fixed for 
1918 at 23 cents f. o. b. factor)' for 500 ft. 
twine, other grades being in proportion. The 
wholesale price is slightly higher to allow 
the dealers a fair profit. An ample supply 
of binder twine was assured for the harvest. 

1150— -Hotary Harrow Attachment for Sulky 
and Multiple Gang Ploughs.— Potter, P. 


B., in the Scientific American, No, 22, p. 502 

New York, June I, 1918. 

The rotary harrow described consists of a 
single gang of closely spaced spading discs. 
Each disc is made up of a number of sharp, 
steel blades, which arc narrow and have a 
curved and twisted shape. 

As the disc's roll along, the blades stab and 
slice the furrow to piec'cs, and as there is a 
considerable number of blades, the surface is 
left with a fine even mulch. There is a lever 
for regulating the depth and a spring for 
adding pressure to the blades. As the discs 
have rather a revolving action than a clrajgg"' 
ing one, there is only an increase* of 7 to IQ% 
in the draught on the plough. The attaehr 
meat is made to clamp tightly to the 
frame and is readily adjustable in any diteer 
tion; it can be purchased for the 
bottom sulky or the multiple-bottom engine 
gang. 
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As the soil is freshly ploughed, it is more 
easily pulverised, provided the ploughing 
has been doaie under the right conditions. 

IISI — ^The Production of Groats and Oat- 
meal. — The Implement and Machinery 
Review, p. 182. June 1, 1918. 

Description of an oat milling plant, with 
figures showing the arrangement of the plant 
in a simple building, according to the plans 
of A. R. Tattersall & Co., milling engineers 
75D, Mark Lane, London. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

1*158 — ^The Capacity of Wheat and Mill Pro- 
ducts for Moisture. — ^Stockham, W. L., in 
Bulletin No, 120 of the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 97-131 
Agricultural College, North Dakota, 
January 1917. 

1161 — ^Vinegar from Waste Fruits. — Cruess, 
W. V., in the University of California 
College of Agriculture, Agricultural Exper^ 
iment Station, Bulletin No. 287, pp. 169-184 
Berkeley, California, October, 1917. 

1164 — ^The Condensed Milk Industp^ in 
Japan. — ^Abstract from the Jiji Shimpoo, 
April 23, 1918 in the Department oj Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, Commercial Jntelli- 

f ence Branch, Weekly Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, 
^o. 750, pp. 893-894, Ottawa, June 10, 
1918. 

1166 — The Churning of Sweet Cream and 
Acid Cream: Investigations in Sweden 
(1). — Hesselberg, 0., in the Nordsk 
Meier i-Tidning, pp. 267-269. Stockholm, 
June, 1918. 

The author seeks to determine whether it 
is more advantageous to churn sweet crgam 
or acid cream. It has been determined that 
the yield is almost identical in both cases. 


The method usually adopted in churning 
sweet cream is as follows:— -the butter-milk 
is skimmed and the cream obtained added to 
the other cream obtained during the day. 
This is a great mistake from the point of 
view of both yield and quality. If, on the 
other hand, the “buttermilk cream*’ is 
churned a second time one week later, when 
it is “ripe” the yield is excellent. 

The advantages of churning sweet cream 
are: — 

1) it is unnecessary to acidify the cream; 

2) defects in quality due to the acidifica- 
tion of the cieam are avoided; 

3) butter made from sweet cream keeps 
much better than that made from acid cream; 
the author showed that, in the first case, 
butler was perfectly fit for consumption even 
after two or three months, whereas, in the 
second case, it deteriorated after fifteen days; 
these superior keeping properties are seen 
especially during the summer and autumn 
months. 

1168 — The Preservation of Meat: Researches 
on the Presence of Living Elements in 
Normal Muscular Tissue (Parasitism and 
Microbiosis).— Galippe, V., in the Comptes 
Rendus de V Academic des Sciences, Vol. 
CLXVII, No. 4, pp. 178-180. Paris, 1918. 
Many workers (BfecHAMP, Nenki and 
Giacosa, Billroth and Fiegel, Burdon- 
Sanderson, Gautier and Etard) have 
demonstrated the presence of living elements 
in muscular tissue and the autonomous per- 
sistance of intracellular life. The author, 
having carried out further work on the 
question, gives his conclusions which are of 
interest from the standpoint of food hygiene. 

(l) Sec also Agricultural Gazette, December, 1918, 
Page 1194, No. 819. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 
CALIFORNIA IN 1917 


The increasingly marked activity of the 
State Market Director of California, as it 
affects co-operative organization in this 
State and is exercised in virtue of article 3 
of the Act of 10 June 1915, amended on 1 
June 1917, has obtained the happiest results. 
It has allowed the constitution of important 
co-operative societies, even of a federation of 
cb-operative marketing societies, and has 
thus made it possible to control the price of 
produce and to ensure a max^rmtim price to 
producers, who have especially benefited by 
a lessening of the disastrous consequences 
of slumm and by an elimination of middle- 
men, The article presents in detail the 
business of the principal co-operative market- 
ing associations in 1917. 


The following are the leading associations: 

1 ) Citrus fruits, — California F ru it Growers* 
Exchange, Los Angeles; Mutual Orange Dis- 
tributors, Redlands. 

2) Deciduous fruits, — California Fruit Ex- 
change, Sacramento; Central California 
Berry Growers* Association, San Francisco; 
California Pear Growers* Association, Mar- 
tinez; Sebastopol Apple Growers* Union, 
Sebastopol; Vacaville Fruit Growers* Asso- 
ciation, Vacaville; Watsonville Apple Dis- 
tributers, Watsonville. 

3) Dried fruits, — ^California Associated 
Raisin Company, Fresno; California Peach 
Growers, Fresno; California Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers, San Jose. 
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4) Dairy Products . — ^Associated Dairymen 
of Californiat Sacramento; Associated Milk 
Producers, San Francisco; California Milk 
Producers’ Association, Los Angeles; Milk 
Producers’ Association of Central California 
Oakland; Milk Pooling Association of San 
Diego County, San Diego; Northern Cali- 
fornia Milk Producers' Association, Sacra- 
mento; San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers* 
Association, Fresno. 

5) Nuts . — California Almond Growers* 
Exchange, San Francisco; California Walnut 
Growers* Association, Los Angeles. 

^ 6) Poultry . — Poultry Producers of Central 
California, San Francisco; Poultry Producers 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

7) Miscellaneous . — California Associated 
Olive Growers, San Francisco; California 


State Beekeepers* Association, Modesto; 
California Lima Bean Growers* Association, 
Oxnard; Escondido Vegetable Growers* 
Association, Escondido; Lima Bean Growers* 
Association, Sacramento; Thermal Canta- 
loupe Growers* Union, Thermal; Turlock 
Merchants and Growers, Turlock. 

The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF FARMERS* 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great step forward in the matter of 
marketing Californian products was realized 
when this federation was formed in 1917. 

The constitution of the federation was 
drafted in April and completed in October 
with the help of the State Market Director. 
The following associations signed the agree- 
ment: 


Name 

Annual value 

of output 

Number of votes 

Fee 


$ 


$ 

California Peach (jrowers 

5,000.000 

10 

1,666 00 

C'alifornia Associated Raisin Co 

ll,(KK),000 

20 

3,666 66 

California Prune and Aprocot Cirowers . . 

8,000,000 

16 

2,666 66 

Poultry Producers of Central California 

1,800,000 

4 

600.— 

Southern ** 

751,000 

2 

250 33 

California Associated Olive Growers 

350,000 

1 

116 66 

Central California Beriy' Growers . . . 

500, (KK) 

1 

166.66 

Sebastopol Apple Growers 

400,000 

1 

133.33 

Associated Dairymen of California 

— 

— 

— 


The agreement comprises the by-laws of 
the federation which aims at securing that 
the federated associations co-oi>erate where- 
ever their common interests are involved, 
interchange their ideas and experiences, 
secure collectively data as to forms of organ- 
ization and the rc^strictions which may be 
placed on co-operative marketing, organize 
marketing, scientifically with a view to 
increasing demand and finding new markets 
outside California, organize the collective 
purchase and production of material and 
other requisites for all or some societies, 
organize the transport of produce, find on 
good terms the credit needed by the s(K’ieties, 
set up and maintain a labour bureau, etc. 

At general meetings of the federation each 
federated association has one vote for each 
$500,000 or major fraction of such \’alue of 
farm products which it handled in the 
previous year. Figures are based on prices 
realized at f. o. b. sales point, California, 
confirmed and made binding by the federa- 
tion’s executive council. No association 
may have Jess than one or more than twenty 
votes in the federation. 

The executive c^lncil is composed of the 
federation’s chairman and secretary, a person 


selected by and holding office at the pleasure 
of the State Market Director, and four 
persons annually elected by the federation’s 
September meeting. This council initiates 
and carries out plans accordant with the 
federation’s purposes, subject to the approval 
and instructions of the general meeting. 

Associations admitted to membership pay 
as fee one thirtieth of the value of the 
products they handle each year, but no one 
of them may pay an annual fee less than 
$100 or more than $5,IK)0. 

The active work of the federation is carried 
on by seven circles, each of which is com- 
posed of from three to seven persons selected 
by the chairman from the delegates, officers, 
directors or emplpyees of the federated asso- 
ciations. The said circles cover the fields of: 

(1) Domestic markets and advertisement, 

(2) Markets outside California, 

(^) Legislation, 

(4) Tariffs and problems of transport, 

(5) Co-operative purt^hase, 

(6) Labour, 

(7) Finance and credit. 

The executive council’s secretary is 
secretary ex offiew of each circle and the 
chairman a member of each circle. 
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Each circle must make a plan or plans for 
solving any or all of the problems arising 
within its field; and must prepare a scheme 
in contract f(n*m for presentation to the 
federated associations, for whom this scheme 
becomes biiwiing if they accept it in writing. 
The federation as a whole cannot be bound 
by any activities of the circles without the 
unanimous vote of the executive council and 
of the general meeting. The number of the 
circles may be enlarged. 

Any federated association may withdraw 
from the federation if it give notice to the 
executive council's secretary at least 30 days 
before the September meeting in any year. 
Such resignation becomes effective from the 
following 31st of October. 


The federation must meet at least four 
times a year, in March, June, September and 
December; the executive council at least 
once a month; each circle as often as it may 
determine. 

The federation’s agreement, as signed by 
the federated associations, is binding for ten 
years. 

The list of signatories to the agreement 
docs not represent the federation’s full 
strength, for many associations in full 
sympathy with the movement have not yet 
signed. 

In December, 1917, the whole organization 
was still provisional. 


AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee 
of the Reconstruction Committee, appointed 
in August, 1916, to consider and report upon 
methods of effecting an increase in the home- 
grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests of 
national security, has just issued its report 
which is a full exposition of the position of 
agriculture in this country. It opens with 
an historical preface which is a brief survey 
of agricultural conditions during the last 
hundred years and the political and social 
factors exercising an influence on them; and 
it proceeds to deal in detail with the various 
problems connected with British agriculture. 
A number of more or less drastic recommend- 
ations are made by the committee with the 
object of ensuring agricultural reconstruction. 

The subjects dealt with include: 

(1) Effects of the agricultural depression; 
(2) Need for a new agricultural policy; (3) 
Agricultural wages; (4) Price of wheat and 
oats; (5) Effect of guaranteed prices on rents; 
(6) Method of securing increased production; 
(77) Sugar beetroot; (8) Scope and limitation 
of the inquiry; (9) The departments of agri- 
culture; (10) Organization and co-operation; 
(11) Agricultural credit; (12) Small holdings, 
ownership, and tenancy; (13) Village 
reconstruction, village industries, and rural, 
life; (14) Tithe redemption; (15) Local 
taxation; (16) The Agricultural Holdings 
Act; (17) Reclamation and drainage; (18) 
Deer forests; (19) The elimination of pests 
and weeds; (K)) The supply of artificial 
manures; (21) Weights and measures; and 
(22) Transport. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
abstracts from the Report published in the 
Institute Economic Bulletin. In presenting 
this summary present conditions are parti- 
cularly considered. 

The sub-committee points out that the 
experience of the war has shown that |:hc 
dependence of the United Kingdom on 
imported food has already involved the 
country in special difficulties, and in the 
future may b^ome a source of real danger, 


It has increased the cost of the war; aggra- 
vated the difficult problem of regulating 
foreign exchange; and absorbed an undue 
proportion of the tonnage of the mercantile 
marine at a time when its services have been 
so sorely needed for other purposes. In some 
future struggle the comparative independence 
of the United Kingdom from a supply of foixl 
from overseas might be a di‘t{*rmining factor 
of victoty. Apart from these grave consider- 
ations, it is evident that, the financial and 
physical welfare of the country demands 
that the productive capacity of the soil 
should be developed to the fullest extent. 
Burdened with a huge debt, the nation will 
be strongly interested in producing as much 
as possible of its food at home, in order that 
it may buy as little as possible abroad. 
Exhausted in man power, it will find in the 
expansion of the rural population of these 
islands the best restorative of its vitality and 
creative energy. 

As the years pass by and agriculture 
becomes more intensive in the United King- 
dom, an increase of production will he reached 
which would now appear impossible to many 
farmers, and if the agricultural jwlicy recom- 
mended is carried out steadily and conti- 
nuously, a great change will l)e effected 
within a generation. 

Results can only be produced in the United 
Kingdom as in CkTmany by a constant and 
consistent policy. The State must adopt 
such a policy and formulate it^ publicly as 
the future basis of British agriculture, and 
explain to the nation that it is founded on the 
highest considerations of the common weal. 

The causes of bad estate management and 
farming are lack of suitable education or of 
capital (often found in combination) on the 
part of landowners and farmers, the personal 
equation of character, the excessive encour- 
agement of game, the acquisition of land 
for the sake only of its amenities, and the 
conviction that the State has no interest in 
the treatment of agricultural land, and that 
it is the concern only of the individuals depen- 
dent upon it* 
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The general average of farming must be 
steadily and continuously raised throughout 
the United Kingdom ; the grass land and the 
arable land alike must be extensively culti- 
vated; the improvement of live stock, for 
which landowners and farmers have done so 
much even through the years of acute depres- 
sion, must be progressive; much grass land 
must be reconverted into arable; the sugar 
beet industry and the manufacture of potato 
products can be introduced into British 
agriculture to its great advantage; estates 
must be managed with a single eye to maxi- 
mum production; capital must he attracted 
to the industrial equipment and improve- 
ment of the land and to the operations of 
intensive farming; agricultural labourers 
be provided with an adequate supply of good 
cottages; small holdings both of owners and 
of occupiers must be fostered to provide a 
"ladder” for the agricultural labourer and for 
the demobilized sailors and soldiers; the 
organization of agriculture must he develop- 
ed; the country must Ik' permeated with a 
complete system of agricultural education; 
the status of the department of agriculture 
must be imr>roved and their powers enlarged 
and reinforced by association with existing 
agricultural and administrativx* bodies, Iwth 
national and local. A basis of sivurity and 
stability of the conditions under which 
agriculture is to be carried on in the 
future must be the foundation of the whole 
structure, and without it the increase of pro- 
duction, which is predicted, cannot lx? 
realized. The conditions of agriculture must 
be so stable that out of its profits the agri- 
cultural labourer can be assured a fair wage, 
the cultivator of the soil a fair return for his 
capital, energy, and brains, and the land- 
owners a fair return for the capital invested 
in the land. This stability can never exist 
so long as there is a possibility of a recur- 
rence of the prices of the late period of depres- 
sion. 

The State should fix a minimum wage for 
the ordinar>' agricultural labourer in each 
country, guarantee to the farmer a minimum 
price for wheat and oats, and take steps, as 
set forth in later paragraphs, to sexure the 
increase of production whu h is the object 
of the guarantee. The cereal crops are the 
pivot of agriculture, and it is nut considered 
that dairy stock and stock farming will in 
any way be prejudiced by these proposals. 
The interests of the State demand that more 
land should be put under the plough, and 
any landowner and dairy or st<x'k farmer, 
who chooses to convert part of his grass land 
into arable, could at once obtain the benefit 
of the guarantee and at the same time 
increase the output of his particular products. 
It is the opinion of the subcommittw that if 
the State, for reasons of general policy, were 
to adopt a tariflP on manufactured goods, then 
a tariff corresponding in degree (with the 
necessary differentiations Ixjtween the pro- 
ducts of the empire, allied, and of other 
countries) should be imposed on imported 


foodstuffs such as dairy produce, meat and 
corn, and that special consideration should 
be shown to the produce of the more inten- 
sive forms of agriculture (of which fruit and 
hops and flax may l>e cited as examples), 
where the capital invested and the annual 
expenditure in cultivation and the proportion 
of that expenditure on labour, are particu- 
larly large. 

The sub-committee recommends that the 
Board of Agriculture should be empowered 
temi)orarily to supersede the landowner in 
the management of the estate for all purposes 
essential to agriculture. It should put the 
estate, or such portion of the estate as it 
might deem necessary (except the mansion 
and the garden and park, if any, attached 
to the mansion), for a period of five years, 
into the hands of a manager, whose salary 
should be fixed by the Board of Agriculture 
and made a charge upon the estate. He 
should have the same powers in respect of 
the management of the agricultural land 
included in the estate as the owner had, and 
he should manage the estate as trustee for 
the owner. He should be a man of proved 
experience and capacity in the management 
of an agricultural estate, and he should render 
a yearly relport and statement of accounts to 
the owner and to the Board of Agriculture. 
The balance of income, if any, derived from 
the estate after the payment of the necessary 
outgoings should be remitted half-yearly to 
the owner by the Board of Agriculture. If 
there has been no change of ownership within 
the period, the Board of Agriculture should 
be emi>owered to hand back the estate to the 
original owner at its termination if it was 
satisfied that the future management of the 
estate would be satisfactory. If it was not 
so satisfied, then it would continue to manage 
the estate for another quinquennial period, 
and so on from five years to five years, until 
there has been a change of ownership. The 
owner should throughout be undisturbed in 
the exercise of sporting rights over the estate 
subject to the power of the manager of the 
estate to prevent those sporting rights being 
exercised in a manner detrimental to agri- 
culture or forestry. During the period of 
supersession the power of the owner to make 
any fresh charges on the estate, or part of the 
estate, should be suspended, and the existing 
charges on it, whether by way of mortgage 
or of settlement, should l>e paid out of the 
proceeds of the land by the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

There can be no hope of a .satisfactory 
development of agriculture as long as the 
demand for cottages remains unsatisfied. 
The provision of these cottages should be 
taken in hand without a moment’s avoidable 
delay. The sub-committee favours the im- 
provement of the amenities of rural life, the 
reconstruction of stagnant villages, and the 
provision of an agricultural "ladder” for the 
labourers of small holdings. 

The first thing necessary after the war will 
be to unite the whole department of agricul- 
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ture under one roof. Proper administration 
is quite impossible when a department is 
scattered into a dozen separate houses in 
half a dozen different streets. The minister 
in charge of the department should be styled, 
as now, President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, but his sala^ and sta^tus should be 
raised to an equality with that of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade and the Presi- 
dent of the Local Cxovernment Board. 

As in Scotland, so in England and Wales, 
the War Agricultural Committees of the 
County Councils should be replaced by 
statutory committees, which, when consti- 
tuted, should have powers of action inde- 
pedently of the County Councils, as in the 
tase of the corre^onding committees in 
Ireland and of the Education Committees in 
England. They should be composed of men 
and women who are not members of the 
County Councils as well as of members of the 
County Councils, but in both cases alike it 
is essential to secure the services of persons 
with practical knowledge of agriculture or 
some other branch of rural economy, or 
representative of some special rural interest 
rathef than of the different districts of the 
couri^. 

A County Council should have the power 
to set up more than one Agricultural Com- 
mittee within its area, and the Agricultural 
C^mittee should have power to form 
District Sub-Committees. 

The Agricultural Committees of England 
should elect two representatives from each 
County Council area to serve on the English 
National Agricultural Council, already 
suggested in this report. The President of 
the Board of Agriculture should nominate 
to it persons representative of all agricultural 
interests, so that, however, the total number 
of nominated members shall not exceed one 
third of the council. The President and the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture should f>e ex officio members. 
The council so composed should meet at least 
twice a year to discuss questions of agricul- 
tural policy brought before it by the president 
or by any of its members on due notice given, 
and the president or, in his absence, the 
parliamentary secretary should preside over 
its meetings. 

The Welsh Agricultural Council already in 
existence is to continue and be presided over 
by the President and Parliamentary Secretary 
of the British Board. There should be an 
Apicultural Committee for England and 
Wales to meet regularly or when summoned. 

The proposed annual estimates should be 
jaid before the comimttee and discussed by 
it before being laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, and when so laid they should be 
accompanied by a memorandum expressing 
the opinion of the committee upon them. 
All resolutions of the committee should be 
laid upon the table, of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment if 80 directed by them. 

If these recommendations are adopted 
there will be in existence in the United 


Kingdom four National Agricultural Councils 
representing agriculture in Ireland, Scotland, 
England and Wales. The sub-committee 
suggests that it would be of great advantage 
to agriculture if delegates from these councils, 
say, thirty for England and five for Wales, 
and ten each for Scotland and or Ireland, 
were to meet in conference once a year. The 
conference should never be held two years 
running in the same country, but in each 
country in turn, and the minister responsible 
to parliament for the agriculture of the 
country in which the conference is held 
should act as its president for the occasion. 
An officer of one of the departments of agri- 
culture should be permanent secretary of 
the conference, and responsible for the custody 
of its records. The result of such conferences 
would be to diminish the chances of friction 
between the three departments, to encourage 
the pursuit of a common policy, and to 
inform public opinion of the special diffi- 
culties and needs of agriculture and of its 
magnitude and importance as an industry. 
It would be a great encouragement to 
agriculture if His Majesty the King would 
graciously consent to become permanent 
patron of the conference of the combined 
councils. 

There is something special to l)e said about 
the education of women who can play a great 
part in the reconstruction of agriculture after 
the war and whose intellectual interest in 
country life must be surely aroused if we 
wish to secure an increased rural population. 
It is hoped that numbers of the women who 
have been working on the land during the 
war will wish to remain in agricultural 
occupations and to avail themselves of the 
openings which will be presented to them in 
many branches of farming, such as dairying 
in its various forms, pig-breeding, and poultry 
keeping. Every possible encouragement 
should be given to women so disposed and 
the agricultural colleges should see to it that 
their courses are made suitable to them, and 
that the posts of lecturers are as open to fully 
qualified women as to men. 

The subject has already been fully dealt 
with in the report (1915) to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries of the Agricultural 
Education Conference (Agricultural Educa- 
tion for Women), which did such a great ser- 
vice in stimulating an interest in agricultural 
education. The sub-committee expresses its 
complete concurrence with the following 
reffection extracted from paragraph 2 of the 
report: ‘*It is between 14 and 16 years of age 
that so many of the girls brought up in rural 
districts at present lose touch of country life. 
No matter what facilities for agricultural 
education may be offered to them later, these 
girls will have neither the taste nor the apti- 
tude for it. This is a matter for serious con- 
sideration in view of the fact that it is women 
no less than men who are responsible for 
rural depopulation, and that there is no 
inducement in the form of higher wages 
which will tempt them to return.’* The fact 
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is that the local conditions which have 
brought about rural depopulation, bad 
housing, low wages, lack of prospects, affect 
women even more than men, and that the 
influence of women might be exerted in the 
opposite direction if they had been taught 
to make more comfortable homes with 
drudgerv, and if they had the necessary 
knowledge to enable them to build up a social 
order in which the natural advantages of 
country life could be made to counterbalance 
the artificial attractions of the town. 

The intimate connection between a plen- 
tiful supply of agricultural labour and an 
increase in the output of home-grown food — 
the primary object of reference—^was recog- 
nized in the early stages of the inquiry, and 
^he recommendation with regard to farm 
wages contained in Part I of the report wa^ 
framed to meet the competition of other and 
better paid industries. But, the question 
is not merely one of wapjes; the conveniences 
and interests of town life exercise an attrac- 
tion upon the young rural labourer which can 
only be met by offering counter attractions 
in the country districts; and no agricultural 
policy will be worth having which does not 
aim at a better developed social life in our 
villages, at the introduction of fresh indus- 
tries in the country districts, and at a large 
increase in the rural population. To this 
end an effort must be made to break through 
the stagnation in the life of too many villages 
by offering better opportunities for social 
intercourse and amusement, by arousing a 
stronger feeling of corporate existence and 
responsibility, and by opening out improved 
prospects of advancement to the energetic 
and hard working. With the advance of 
education a desire for greater opportunities 
has arisen among the more active and ambi- 
tious of the younger generation, causing them 
to covet the greater scope for their energies 
offered in urban districts. The proposals 
made under this head of the report arc 
designed to lessen the despondency of out- 
look sometimes associated with existing con- 
ditions and to provide a machinery, which 
does not at present exist, for the improve- 
ment of village life. 

The difference between villages, even in 
the same neighbourhood, is often marked. 
Some seem to carry outward evidence of the 
prosperity and happiness of their inhabitants 


while (the aspect of others, less fortunate* 
seems to indicate with equal plainness a dull 
and colourless outlook. In the former are 
seen smiling gardens, well cultivated and 
conveniently situated allotments, cottages 
in good repair, village playgrounds, and social 
clubs and reading rooms; in the latter, with 
land in abundance around, we find cottages 
possessing no gardens or insufficient gardens, 
huddled together so as to reproduce some of 
the evils of town slums, and absence of all the 
amenities of life, and allotments so distant 
from the centre of the village as to be difficult 
of access and incovenient for cultivation, the 
whole predating an appearance indicative 
of the conditions prevailing therein. I nquiry 
will usually show that the difference is due 
to the fact that in one. village a guiding spirit 
has exercised a sustained policy of develop- 
ment, based upon a clear perception of the 
requirements of the inhabitants and a study 
of the best means of providing for them, 
while the other has been without these advan- 
tages. In this connection it has been pointed 
out that an examination of the maps of the 
Ordnance Survey reveals how lacking in 
system has been the development of the 
ordinary village. In its midst, even adjoin- 
ing the village street, may be often found 
land let with large farms, which might better 
be used for housing or other public purposes, 
for providing gardens, cow pastures or allot- 
ments, or for occupation with adjacent 
cottages. But it is no one's business to take 
the lead in demanding a better scheme of 
use for the land, nor does any machinery exist 
by which a rearrangement could be carried 
out. An atmosphere of stagnation prevails, 
and it is not surprising that the best men in 
such districts prefer to try their fortune in 
places offering greater scope for their ambi- 
tion. The less efficient remain, and the 
deterioration in the rural working population, 
of which complaint is often made, becomes 
an accomplished fact. 

The sub-committee is of opinion that the 
machinery of the Parish Council, the Agri- 
cultural Committees of the County, and the 
Board of Agriculture should be utilized for 
the purposes of village reconstruction, and 
that under proper conditions the necessary 
land should be acquired by compulsory 
powers if it cannot be acquired by voluntary 
agreement. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

WORLD’S LIVE STOCK 

BY T. K. DOHERTY. LL.B. 


F rom the statistics that have 
been supplied during the last 
year to the International In- 
stitute of .Apiculture by the adhering 
Governments, it is possible to pre- 
sent as follows a table by means of 
which a useful 'Comparison may be 
made between a period near the 


present date and a period immediate- 
ly preceding the war. As data are 
not available in every case for 1918 
nor for 1914 we present for comparison 
the data nearest to these years, and 
indicate the inCTease or decrease 
between the earliest and the latest 
years. 
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(а) All cattle. 

(б) 1917 for Scotland. 

Note — ^This table may be compared with the tables published in the Gazette for February 1918, p, 213. 
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The preceding table does not oiffer 
a basis for comparison for South 
Africa, Italy, Argentina, Russia and 
Germany which also appear there. 


Putting aside the figures for these 
countries we find for the other count- 
ries the following total increases, 
decreases and net differences: — 



Increases 

Decreases 

Net 

Increase or 
Decrease 

Horses 

1,805,125 

20,614.287 

4,746,172 

17,841,523 

2,469,184 

6,721,241 

41,056,543 

8,055,268 

664,059 
+ 13.893,046 
- 36.310,371 
4- 9 7R6 

Cattle. . . ... 

Pigs 




We find therefore, in the chief 
countries that have been during the 
war open to commerce, a rather 
marked increase in the number of 
cattle and pigs, and a marked de- 
crease in the number of sheep. The 
figures for Argentine, however, are 
not known: we only observe that 
between 1?08 and 1913 they in- 
creased t' ir sheep by 14 million 
head. Th:y have just had two 
abundant harvests following a bad 
drought and failure of crops. When 
the census, which was taken in 1917, 
becomes known, it does not seem 
probable that it will show any great 
increase over the figures for 1913. 
Taking into account the figures in 
the preceding table that afford some 
basis for comparison, there is such 
a shortage of sheep in the world as 
to encourage Canadian breeders to 
increase their production. There is 
no doubt that there will eventually 
develop a considerable demand for 
all classes of live stock when with 
adequate shipping there is free com- 
mercial intercourse with the Central 
and East Mediterranean countries. 

No statistics have been received 
since the war from these countries, 
nor from Italy. There is a consensus 
of opinion that the live stock of all 
these countries, except Italy, suffered 
very severely, probably much more 
severely than France, where the live 
stock were spared to the extent of 
France’s imports from the Allies and 
the neu^als. For the purpose of 
establishing a minimum of the de- 


creases incurred as compared with 
ascertained pre-war data, the follow- 
ing estimates have been based on the 
ascertained data for FVance in the 
corresponding years mentioned, apply- 
ing for each class of stock the per- 
centage of decrease shown for France. 

Leaving aside Russia, which will 
be referred to later, there appears 
therefore a world shortage of 
3,468,059 horses, 49,516,371 sheep 
and 6,254,745 pigs; and a world sur- 
plus of 7,099,046 cattle. The figures 
in Table “C” are estimated mini- 
mum figures. The vague scattered 
information that has leaked out seems 
to forecast much larger decreases. 

There are no data for Russia-in- 
Asia. For Russia-in-Europe we have 
inserted in Table **A” the official data 
for 1916 forwarded to the Institute 
by the Russian Government, but 
such phenomenal increases as indi- 
cated seem improbable. The only ex- 
planation for the increase is the 
possibility that large numbers of live- 
stock were driven into Russia from 
the invaded territories about the time 
the official enumeration was carried 
out. These were probably much more 
than absorbed by the Germans and 
Austrians when they subsequently 
overran the best stocked Russian terri- 
tory and eagerly commandeered all 
stock in sight. There has been no 
incentive for further breeding in 
Russia and probably the depletion 
has become quite marked as com- 
pared with pre-war figures. 
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Countries 

Date 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Austria 

Dec. 

1917 

1910 

1.280.000 

1.803,000 

7.690.000 

9.160.000 

1,602.000 

2,428,000 

3.860.000 

6.432.000 




(~ 523.000) 

t- 1,470,000) 

(- 826.000) 

(- 2,572,000) 

Hungary 

April 

1917 

1913 

1.425.000 

2.005.000 

5.075.000 

6.045.000 

4.330.000 

6.560.000 

4.095.000 

6.825.000 




(- 580.000) 

(- 970,000) 

ir 2,230.000) 

(- 2,730,000) 

Belgium 

Dec. 

1917 

1913 

190.000 

267.000 

1.540.000 

1.849.000 


850,000 

1,412.000 




(- 77.000) 

<- .309.000) 


(- 562, (KKl) 

Bulgaria 

Dec. 

1917 

1910 

340.<X)0 

478.000 

1.350.000 

1.603.000 

5,7(K),000 

8,632,000 

320.000 

527.000 




(~ 138,000) 

(~ 2.53,000) 

(- 2,932.000) 

(- 207.000) 

Roumania 


1917 

1911 

585.000 

825.000 

2.240.000 

2.667.000 

3.480.000 

5.269.000 

610, 0(M) 
1,021,000 




(- 240,000) 

(- 427,000) 

I,789.0(X» 

(- 411,<X)0) 

Gtntiany 

Dec. 

1917 

1912 

3.210.000 

4.523.000 

16,9.50,000 

20,182,0(K) 

3.830.000 

5.803.000 

13,1!54,000 

21,924.000 




(-1.313,000) 

(- 3,232,000) 

(- 1,973,000) 

(- 8,77(),(K)0) 

Italy 


1917 

1914 

2.302.000 

2.235.000 

6.513.000 

6.646.000 

10.368.000 

13.824.000 

1.933.000 

2.722.000 




(•f 67,000) 

(- 133,000) 

(- 3.456.(K)0) 

(- 789,000) 

Total Decreases. . , ... 

Total differences in table B,. . 



1 

1 i 

- 6.794,000 
4-13.893.046 

- 13,206.000 

- 36,310,371 

- 16.041,000 
+ 9,786.255 

Total net results 



-3,468,059 

+ 7,099,046 

- 49,516,371 

- 6,254,745 


In a subsequent issue of the “Agri- further, especially with reference to 
cultural Gazette” the subject of the its movements to the various markets, 
world’s live stock will he dealt with 
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GOOD SEED 


A S ye sow so shall ye reap.'’ Never before in the history of agriculture 
has this declaration been so keenly appreciated as now. Good 
seed and of proved variety is the desire of every intelligent husband- 
man. At no previous time has dependable seed been so readily available. 
Plant breeders have never slackened their efforts to produce .something 
better; experimenters are constantly eliminating the unworthy, and organiza- 
tions and individuals are diligent in creating new and better methods of 
production and distribution. The federal and provincial departments of 
agriculture co-operate in this work. 

New varieties of field crops are tested and proved or bred by plant 
breeding experts on the federal and provincial experiment stations. Farmers 
who make a specialty of seed grown under the direction of the Canadian Seed 
Growers' Association obtain their stock seed from these experiment stations 
and multiply and sell it as inspected registered seed. To further extend this 
work the Seed Branch of the federal Department of Agriculture expends 
fifty thousand dollars a year on condition that the provinces expend a similar 
amount in organizing and conducting competitions in field crops which are 
judged from the standpoint of utility for seed purposes. The general plans 
for these field crop competitions are prescribed by the Minister of Agriculture 
for Canada. For the holding of local seed fairs the federal Seed Branch 
shares the cost with the provincial departments of agriculture. These fairs 
are very helpful in the distribution of good seed grain within the locality in 
which each is held. Substantial grants are also given by the ^ed Branch 
for the provincial seed exhibitions at which prize winning exhibits in field 
crop competitions and seed fairs receive further attention as do also exhibits 
of registered seed. 

The above organizations*that have been brought into existence by the 
federal Department of Agriculture have been found to provide an efficient 
connecting link between the plant breeders of Canada and the farmers on 
the back concessions who are now* as a result, producing crops from seod of 
better quality than did the more favourably situated farmers of twenty or 
even ten years ago. In addition, there is now much opportunity for individual 
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effort. And yet after so much has 
been done, seed shortages occur, yes, 
and for the ordinary cereal crops of 
Canada. Seed shortage is, however, 
a relative term. Before the days of 
the seed testing laboratory, seed 
shortages were not felt and many a 
poor stand was charged to a blight, 
an insect, or some other mysterious 
cause. The light is entering, and 
those who would reap are not satisfied 
to take chances with uncertain seed. 
The war has accentuated this appre- 
ciation and humanity is benefited. 

In this issue of The Agricultural 
Gazette all the older provinces are 
shown to be almost if not quite self- 
supporting in the matter of cereal 
se^. The assistance afforded by the 
seed fair in some of the provinces is 
also brought out. The Seed Pur- 
chasing Commission is taking care of 
the demand for seed oats in the 
Prairie Provinces by making available 
tested supplies at market values and 
banks arc encouraged to provide 
funds for legitimate seed purchasing. 
The question naturally arises, when 
will farmers’ organizations be able to 


provide within themselves the great 
annual seed needs? 

Professor John Bracken of Sas- 
katchewan University has proposed 
a plan that calls upon the agricultural 
society to co-operate with the plant 
breeding station by the station each 
year providing elite stock seed of 
each main cereal crop to sow twenty 
acres in the district of each agricul- 
tural society, on the farm of a selected 
member. Each twenty acres of crop 
produced from this seed the first year 
would require to be officially inspect- 
ed. The plan provides further that 
in the second year ten selected far- 
mers in each .society would sow the 
seed produced from the twenty acri^s 
of pedigreed seed. By this plan, 
an agricultural scxncty would, the sec- 
ond year, produce at least two 
hundred acres of seed of superior 
variety grown by ten of the best 
farmers in its membership. This 
plan applied to the main cereal crops 
grown and consistently followed up in 
any province should reduce the possi- 
bility of a seed shortage to a mini- 
mum. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 

PROVINCIAL REGULATIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT APPROPRIATIONS 

FROM OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION^ ACT, OTTAWA. 


S PECIFIC regulations have re- 
cently been framed by the 
Agricultural Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan governing the expenditure of the 
allotment made annually under the 
Agricultural Instruction Act to that 
Province for elementary agricul- 
tural education. 

The regulations relate to the fol- 
lowing expenditures, namely, — 

(1) The payment of the salaries of teachers 
in agriculture and household science in 
certain schools; 

^ (2) Grants to high schools and collegiate 
institutes for teaching agriculture and 
household science including special courses. 


(3) The payment of salaries and travelling 
expenses of persons engaged in extension 
work in agriculture and household science 
in the public schools. The purchase of 
equipment necessary for extension work. 

(4) Cost of bulletins, etc., on agriculture 
and household science. 

(5) Expenditure on Surtimer School for 
Teachers. 

A summary of the regulations 
under the above headings follows, — 

(t) teachers’ salaries 

In each of the provincial Normal 
Schools the payment is authorized 
of the salary of a teacher giving whole 
time to instruction in nature study 
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and agriculture or to extension work 
in these subjects; teacher to hold a 
B.S.A. degree or qualifications re- 
garded as satisfactory by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The payment is authorized of the 
salary of a teacher in household 
science in each of the provincial 
Normal Schools under similar con- 
ditions. 

Where a high school or collegiate 
institute employvS a teacher, pro- 
fessionally trained, who holds a 
B.S.A. degree or a bachelor’s degree 
in household science, or ec|uivalent 
qualifications, the payment is author- 
ized of two-thirds of the salary paid; 
the maximum grant to be $1,500 and 
$1,200 respectively. 

Where at least two high schools 
(or three town or village distri('ts in 
which there is no high school) jointly 
employ an itinerant teacher, either 
of agriculture of household science, 
one-half of the salary of each such 
teacher is allowed; the maximum 
grant to he $900 and $750 respective- 
ly; a valid certificate for Saskatche- 
wan constitutes the qualification. 

(2) (iRANTS TO HKUI SCHOOLS AND 
COLr.KtilATli: INSTITUTES 

To a high school or collegiate 
institute not employing a special 
instructor as above (or to a school in 
which a department is devoted exclu- 
sively to high school work) a grant of 
one hundred dollars per annum is 
authorized for agriculture and house- 
hold science resfiectively, provided 
the instruction is sati.sfactory to the 
inspector of high schools. The maxi- 
mum grant is conditional on the 
teacher's whole time being given to 
the subject; othen\dvSe it is propor- 
tionate to the amount of time given. 

To a high school or collegiate 
institute making provision for special 


instruction in agriculture and house- 
hold science to boys and girls from 
rural districts, a grant of $500 is 
authorized for the winter session of 
1918-19. The conditions are that 
the length of course is at least three 
months, that the enrolment is at 
least fifteen and the monthly average 
ten, and that the equipment and 
instruction are satisfactory to the 
Department. Also that provision is 
made whereby pupils in the special 
courses may receive instruction in 
English, history and civics, arith- 
metic and farm accounts. Pupils 
may enter these courses on satisfying 
the princii)al as to their general 
fitness. 

(3) EXTENSION WORK 

Payment is authorized of the 
salary and expenses (including equip- 
ment) of persons employed by the 
Department of Education in exten- 
sion \vork in agriculture, nature 
study and household science in the 
public schools, the work to include 
assistance to teachers and trustees, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, rural educa- 
tional associations and other com- 
munity organisations. 

(4) PUBLICATIONS 

Payment is authorized of the cost 
of the publication of periodicals or 
bulletins for the furtherance of the 
work of instruction in agriculture 
and household scien('e. 

(5) .SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

Payment is authorized of all neces- 
sary expenses incurred in connection 
with the Summer Course for Teachers, 
including remuneration of special 
instructors in agriculture and house- 
hold science. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


THE DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 

THE MANORIAL VALUE OF BRACKEN 


BY FRANK T. SIIUTT, M.A., D. SC, DOMINION CHEMIST. 


T he common bracken or brake 
(Pteris aquilina L.) is a fern 
of very wide distribution and 
in certain parts of Canada and more 
particularly on the Pacific coast, 
British Columbia, it grows most 
luxuriantly. The officer in charge 
of the Experimental Farm at Agassiz, 
situated in the Fraser Valley, B.C., 
to whom we had written in the matter, 
says in a letter dated June 26, 
1918. 

“Bracken grows most profusely in this 
district on logged-off or burned-over land, 
On this kind of land the labour entailed 
in harvesting it would be considerable, 
as most of the work would have to be done 
with a scythe and labour ay>resent is very 
scarce and high-priced. The plant may 
be found in patches of almost all sizes 
throughout the Fraser valley. 1 would 
say that the approximate tonnage per 
acre would be two tons, after the plant had 
been cured. “ 

In 1903 we first directed attention 
to the manurial value of bracken, 
used as a litter or as rotted in the 
compost heap with manure. It is 
particularly as a bedding material 
that the feni, in the air-dried con- 
dition, can be employed to advantage, 
since it possesses a well marked 
absorptive capacity for liquids and 
ammonia. V^en thus used the sub- 
sequent fermentation in the manure 
pile rots the fern and sets free its 
plant food, which as will be seen by 
the andyses, is present in notable 
quantities. Manure made with 


bracken as a litter is fully equallto 
that from straw and is more particu- 
larly useful on heavy clay loams from 
the fact that it takes somewhat longer 
to rot in the soil and thus acts opening 
up the soil and improving its tilth. 
Our analysis at that date (1903), 
obtained on a sample of the air-dried 
fern sent from Loch Errock, B.C., 
aflforded the following data: — 


Percent 

Mineral matter or ash 6.78 


Nitrogen 1.29 

Phosphoric acid 0.43 

Potash 1.52 


Pounds 
per Ton 
135.6 
25.8 
8.6 
30.4 


Last June (1918) a sample for- 
warded by the officer in charge of 
the Experimental Farm, Agassiz, 
B.C., was submitted to analysis. The 
plant at the time of cutting was about 
6 feet high, consisting approximately 
of 3 feet of bare stalk and 3 feet of 
leafy frond . The data are as follows 


Analysis of air-dried bracken 



Stalk 

p.c. 

Leaf 

p.c. 

Whole 

plant 

per- 

cent 

pounds 

per 

ton 

Moisture 

6.25 

5,99 

6.09 


Ash 

6.35 

8.79 

7.84 

156.8 

Nitrogen 

0.85 

2,45 

1.84 

36.8 

Phosphoric acid 

0.7 

0.81 

0.68 

13.6 

Potash 

2.81 

2.72 

2.75 

55.0 
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Analyses made in England indicate 
that the ash of very young bracken 
contains over SO per cent potash; 
that of the fully grown fern from 30 
per cent, to 40 per cent. However, 
owing to the larger yield, the fully 
grown plant will furnish more potash 
per acre than the fern cut in the 
earlier stages of growth. 

Since in many localities bracken 
may be obtained at the cost of cutting 
and hauling, it is evident that its 
harvesting and use, especially in 
seasons when straw is scarce, may be 
advantageous. Its notable per- 
centages of potash and nitrogen, not 
to speak of its other fertilizing 
elements and its organic matter con- 
tent, give it a manurial value of no 
mean order. 

Bracken may be cut, dried and 
stored in the autumn, but if climatic 
conditions permit it might be cut 
throughout the winter. In con- 
nection with the harvesting, it should 
be noted that dried bracken rapidly 
loses its potash on exposure to rainy 
weather, and that left out all winter 
is found to be very poor in that 
element. 


Recent investigatory work carried 
out by the Pathologist of the Health 
of Animals Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, has shown that dried 
bracken as present in poor hays may 
act as a poison to horses.*** 

It is, however, well established that 
no animal will readily eat either green 
or dry bracken; indeed it is only 
under conditions which practically 
preclude all other food that they can 
be induced to take it. Further, it 
has been shown that small amounts 
may be eaten with impunity and this 
is especially true as regards cattle. 
We therefore are of the opinion that 
w^hile the use of ferny hay is to be 
deprecated, the employment of dried 
bracken as a bedding material for 
cows and swine, on farms where the 
live stock is rationally and generously 
fed, is a perfectly safe practice. 

On farms W’hich cannot use 
bracken as a litter, or if this employ- 
ment of it is objected to, the green 
material may be composted w'ith 
manure. Or the cured form may be 
burnt and the ash preserved, but 
in this case, of course, the organic 
matter and the nitrogen are necessar- 
ily lost. 


•The Poisoning of Horses by the Common Bracken, by S. Hadwen, D.V\S. and E. A. Bruce, V.S., Bulletin 
No. 26, Scientific Series, Health of Animals Branch, Department of Ag^riculture. 


DIVISION OF FORAGE PLANTS 

SUGAR CONTENT AND ITS RELATION TO WINTER-HARDINESS 

BY M. O. MALTE. PH. D.. DOMINION AGROSTOLOGIST 


I NVESTIGATIONS have been car- 
ried on in Sweden for the pur- 
pose of determining whether 
there exists any relation between 
cold resistance and sugar content in 
winter wheat varieties. The results, 
though not final, are sufficiently 
significiant to interest Canadian plant 
breeders. 

TTie results of the inv^estigations 
indicated that, although both the 
dry-matter content and the sugar 
content were found to vary consider- 
ably with the temperature, there 
seemed to exist a distinct relation 
between sug^r content and winter- 
hardiness, as Varieties characterized 


by a higher degree of winter-hardiness 
always were found to carry a higher 
percentage of sugar than varieties 
characterized by a lower degree of 
winter-hardiness. 

The investigations were continued 
during the winter of 1917-18 by 
A. Akerman, Ilj, Johansson and B. 
Platon. In the following a brief 
synopsis of the results, as published 
in “Sveriges Utsadesforenings Tids- 
iCTift, 1918, pp. 216-224," will be given. 

The varieties used in the investi- 
gations were “Sammetsvete" (Velvet 
Wheat) which is a distinctly winter- 
hardy variety, “Solvete 11" (Sun 
Wheat 11), a hardy variety origi- 
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nated from a cross between ‘‘Sun 
Wheat*’ 1 and “Extra Square-head 
11/' “Tystofte Smaahvede 11“ (Tys- 
tofte Small Wheat 11), a Danish 
variety lacking in winter-hardiness, 
and “Wilhelmina Wheat", a Dutch 
variety even less hardy. 

These varieties were grown together 
under as uniform conditions as 
possible, and special stress was laid 
upon the taking of ideally uniform 
samples for the chemic^il analyses and 
on the uniform treatment of the 
samples taken so as to ensure least 
possible errors in the determination 
of the “sugar content". The term 
“sugar" is used for convenience sake 
to designate the reducing substances 
in the cells, although it is probable 
that reducing substances other than 
sugar may have to be reckoned with. 
Whenever samples were taken for 


analysis on sugar content, analyses 
were also made for the determination 
of the presence of starch, but in the 
period during which the sugar analy- 
ses were made, no trace of starch 
could be found in the cells, not even 
in the cells of the stomata. 

Samples of the varieties mentioned 
were taken for analysis on dry- 
matter cind sugar content on eight 
dates, the first ones being taken on 
Nov. 12, 1917, and the last on Febr. 
15, 1918, and the figures obtained 
represent averages of from five to 
ten analyses on each sample taken. 
For the sake of making clear the 
relation existing between winter- 
hardiness and sugar content the 
following table, compiled from the 
results as published in the Journal of 
the Swedish Seed Association, is 
hereby presented. 


Su^ar Content in Winter-Wheat Varieties in per cent of the dry-matter. 


Samples taken 

Velvet 

Wheat 

Sun 

Wheat 

11 

Tystofte 
Small 
Wheat 11 

Wilhelmina 

W’heat 

Nov. 12, ’17 

14*8 

10-7 

80 

8*5 

27, ’17 

12*8 

8*7 

5-1 

5-1 

Dec. 28, ’17 

10*4 ! 

5-7 

4>5 1 

3-2 

Jan, 4, ’18 

12-2 

6*6 I 

5-8 

4-8 

6 , ’18 

12-8 

8-1 

7*5 

5-5 

18, ’18 

9 7 

5-8 

4.9 

4-6 

24, '18 

19‘8« 

14-0 

10*1 

10 6 

Feb. 1.5, ’18 

19-2 

17-5 

14.4 

10-6 


* Sugar content probably too high on account of error in weigiiing. 


It is clear from the above table that 
during the middle of the winter which, 
according to observations made, 
is the most critical period in so far 
as the killing influence of the cold 
proper on wheat varieties is con- 
cerned, the sugar content is by far 
the highest in the Velvet Wheat. 
It is lower in the Sun Wheat 11, 
still lower in the Tystofte Small 
Wheat 11, and lowest in the Wil- 
helmina Wheat. As actual observa- 
tions on the cold resistance of the 
varieties in question have demon- 
strated that the Velvet Wheat is the 
most hardy variety, with Sun Wheat 
11 coming second, Tystofte Small 
Wheat 11 third, and Wilhelmina 


Wheat fourth, there seems to be very 
good reasons, indeed, to conclude that 
there exists a direct relationship 
between w'inter hardiness and sugar 
content in the varieties of wheat 
mentioned, the hardiest variety hav- 
ing the highest sugar content and, 
generally speaking, the higher the 
sugar content, the hardier the variety. 

It is likely that if there exists a 
direct relationship between hardiness 
and sugar content in wheat, the same 
may he found to be true of other agri- 
cultural plants, including fruit trees, 
berry bushes, clovers, alfalfa, grasses, 
and cereals in general. What bearing 
such a relationship, if found general 
in plants, may have on the under- 
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standing and interpretation of pheno- 
mena relative to winter-killing, can 
not be fathomed at the present stage 
of our knowledge but, notwith-stand- 
ing the fact that the data so far avail- 
able are somewhat lacking in convinc- 
ing power there should be in the 
investigations referred to, sufficient 
stimulance to warrant thorough in- 
vestigations on the subject of winter- 
hardiness of plants by all Canadian 
institutions interested in the agri- 
cultural development of the country. 
The more so as the subject through the 
investigations by the Swedish scient- 
ists has been placed on a foundation 
resting on a measurable physicologi- 
cal and physico-chemical basis. Truly, 
there are some discrepancies and 
some unexplained incongruities in the 
records published which need further 
elucidation, principally physicological 
and which jyrobably will be cleared up 
by further observations and records 
of a more minute nature but, just the 
same, the results so far recorded 
should commemd themseh^es to the 
interest of all Canadian jilanl breeders 
and agriculturists because they have a 


direct bearing on the crop increasing 
possibilities in the Dominion. 

The mere fact that cold resistance 
has been proven to be measurable by 
physiologico-chemical methods, to- 
gether with the fact that, according 
to probably the foremost European 
representative of Mendelism at the 
present time. Dr. H, Nilsson-Ehh, 
cold resistance behaves like a Mende- 
lian character or, perhaps, rather as a 
complicated one, opens up a new 
field of investigations of particular 
interest to Canada. It is too early 
yet to venture any prediction of the 
possibilities in the increase of crop 
production W’hi('h might result from 
future W'ork along the lines of winter- 
hardiness as based on chemical analy- 
sis but, notwithstanding the guarded 
and strikingly modest opinion express- 
ed by the Swedish investigators, the 
WTiter is inclined to think that the 
correlation between winter-hardiness 
and sugar content, if found general, 
will prove of an agricultural import- 
ance to Canada which, if facilities 
for physiologico-chemical investiga- 
tions are afforded, might i)rove of 
extremely great importance. 


Noifc, — This article h fruinmarizecl troni “Svetiges Utsadesforenigs Txd'skrifi*’ (.Journal of tho Swedish S<;ed 
Association), nU8, A. Aker man, Uj Johatih'Kin, and B. Flaton. 


THE DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE 

VARIETIES OF POTATOES RESISTANT TO LATE BLIGHT OR ROT 

BY W. T. MACOUN, DOMINION HORTICULTURIST 


D uring the past thirty years 
nearly eight hundred varieties 
of potatoes have been grown 
at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. Seedlings havT' also been 
raised, from W'hich blight -resistant 
varieties might be selected. In the 
early years the number of varieties 
grown each year was very large but 
gradually the poorest yielding sorts, 
those wffiich were poorest in quality 
and those most subject to late blight, 
were discarded. Beginning in 1905 
the varieties, of which the plants were 
least affected by blight, were kept 
separate from the others and not 
sprayed with ^ Bordeaux mixture. 


Fifty-three varieties w’ere eventually 
brought together in this way as 
apparently most resistant to blight. 
Of these fifty-three, however, there 
WL‘re ten W’hich were more outstand- 
ing than the others, the majority 
having been rather badly affected in 
years wdien the blight was severe. 
These then varieties w^ere: King 
Edw^ard, Dalmeny Beauty, Factor, 
Hard to Beat, Highlander, Duchess 
of Cornw^all, White Giant, Dr. Maer- 
ker, Sirdar, Holbom Abundance. Of 
these, all but the White Giant were 
British or Eurojjean varieties where 
special attention has been paid to 
blight-resistant sorts. 
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For various reasons all of these 
varieties have been discontinued 
except the Factor and the Holborn 
Abundance; the latter variety, how- 
ever, is not grown at the Central 
Farm but at one of the Branch 
Stations. It is rather rough in 
appearance for a good commercial 
variety. 

Before the Act went into force, 
which* prohibited the importation of 
potatoes into Canada, a large number 
of other varieties including some of 
the most blight-resistant originated in 
Great Britain were imported, and 
among these the Dalmeny Regent, 
Dalmeny Hero, Table Talk and 
Brydon are among the most promis- 
ing in this respect. The drawback to 
many British varieties said to be 
most resistant is that they are not 


productive enough when grown in 
Canada. 

Both the Dakota Red and Maggie 
Murphy potatoes have withstood 
blight better than most in some 
places and have become very popular 
on this account, but they are inferior 
in quality and are not always im- 
mune. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the most blight-resistant varieties are 
mainly among the latest sorts, and 
the latest sorts are in many districts 
where the potatoes are grown, rather 
poor in quality. Much attention has 
been given to blight-resistant varie- 
ties by the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States both by breeding 
and otherwise, but, as in Canada, 
severe late blight only occurs occa- 
sionally and it takes a long time to get 
definite results. 


"" The Cultivation of the land is the basis of 
National Strength and Prosperity” 


— Mr. David Lioyd George at jianrhrster, Englattd, 
12 September, 1618. 



THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 

TH£ POPLAR BORRR (Saperda calcaraia Say) 

By r. n. chrystal, field officer 

D uring the past summer on a trees being already dead and others 
ranch near Cowley, in the in a dying condition. The extent of 
^ , foothills of southern Alberta, the damage seemed to warrant an 
the writer observed, and had some inquiry being made, inasmuch as the 
opportunity of examining, serious continued loss of trees upon the area 
damage to cottonwoods by the would certainly be serious from the 



POPLAR INJURED BY Saperda calcarata S&y 


adults and grubs of the Poplar Borer, point of view of such protection from 
Saperda calcarata Say. high winds as they might be able to 

' .The damage was noticed in a small afford. 

area of cottoi^aods on a hill behind This insect which was definitely 
the ranch house, a large number of ascertained to be entirely responsible 
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for the death of the trees, is a boring 
beetJe belonging to the coleopterous 
family cerambycidae, which contains 
many destructive enemies of forest 
and shade trees. 

HISTORICAL ^ 

This beetle has been reported from 
many parts of the United States as a 
serious pest of several species of 
poplar, 

Harris writing in 1862 described 
serious injury to Lombardy and 
American poplars. In 1884 Packard 
wrote of serious damage to poplars 
along the shores of Casco Bay, 
Maine. C. V. Riley, refers to the 
insect as being universally destructive 
to cottonwoods and poplars in the 
Western States; and in 1893 Bruner, 
in writing of the insect, considers it 
by far the most destructive enemy to 
poplars and cottonwoods in the 
Western States, adding that it is 
practically impossible to obtain trees 
of any size in the cities and towns of 
Nebraska, where the friendly care of 
parasitic enemies and predatory birds 
is absent. In Canada the insect has 
been reported all across the continent 
from Nova Scotia to Vancouver 
Island. In a recent article in the 
Journal of Economic Entomology, 
Vol. V, August, 1912, Mr. Wilson P. 
Gee reports the destruction of 1200- 
1400 handsome Carolina Poplars (P. 
deltoides Mbrsh) by this insect at 
Whitmire,. S. Carolina, the damage 
only being discovered after several of 
the affected trees had been .so badly 
weakened that the wind broke them 
down at a point seven to nine feet 
above the ground. 

DESCRIPTION 

The Adult , — This species is the 
largest of the genus occurring in this 
country; length J to li inch. 
The entire body and its appendages 
are covered with a close nap of fine 
^ay hairs, relieved by patches or 
lines of yellow; upper surface with 
numerous small dark punctures show- 
ing through the pubescence. The 


head has the mouth parts black, 
excepting the ligula which is mem- 
branous; the eyes kidney shaped, 
black and shining, partly encircling 
the base of the antennae; the 
antenna? eleven-segmented, the 
second segment exceedingly short, 
about one quarter of the length of 
the third; the yellow markings con- 
sist of two submedian bands and a 
yellow band round the eyes. 



LARVAL MINES AND PUPAL CELLS OF 
Saperda calcarata Say 

The thorax is rectangular, slightly 
broader than long with three yellow 
longitudinal bands. 

The elytra taper slightly towards 
the apex, each elytron ending in a 
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sutural spine; the scutellum yellow; 
the yellow markings on each elytron, 
a lateral band of varying length, and 
from S to 7 irregular spots or lines on 
the disc; the punctuation becoming 
sparser towards the apex, the individ- 
ual punctures, however, being very 
uniform in size. Legs unicolorous, 
hairy. Ventral surface closely pubes- 
cent, gray; punctures very shallow; 
yellow markings not so distinct as 
upon the dorsal surface. 

Secondary Sexual Characters . — ^The 
antennae of the female are shorter 
than the body; in the male they are 
longer. The outer claw of the front 
and middle tarsi of the male may be 
either simple, or have a large basal 
tooth or obtuse process. * A further 
point of difference l>e, tween the sexes 
may Ik* seen by comparison of the 
frontal region. The distance between 
the eyes in the female is almost one- 
third greater than in the male. The 
outline of the eyes as seen from the 
front is decidedly angular in the 
f(‘niale, while in the male it is more 
rounded. The front between the 
eyes in the female is almost flat, while 
in the male th(*re is a distinct median 
depression decidedly emarginate in 
outline. The distance from the front 
margin of the eyes to the margin 
of the front is nearly twice as great 
in the female, as in the male. 

The Larva.- T\\q full grown larva 
is about 2 inches long, yellowish in 
colour, leglei-s, body tapering slightly 
posteriorly, the last segment being 
decidedly narrower than the preceding 
ones. Head retracted into the first 
segment of the thoraR; the mouth 
parts dark brown to black; man- 
dibles very powerful; the body com- 
posed of the head, followed by 13 seg- 
ments, 3 thoracic and 10 abdominal; 
elongate-oval, brownish spiracles 
present on the sides of the first 
thoracic and first eight abdominal 
segments; pleural folds present, on 
all the abdominal se^ents. The 
first thoracic segment is larger and 
more heavily chitinized than the 
others. On the upper and lower 

*Leng and Hamittpn-^''*‘Sy‘nopsi8 of the I^tmilnae. 
Ann. Amer, Ent. Soc* V. 23. p. 147. 


surfaces of the three thoracic seg- 
ments and abdominal segments 1-7 
there are wide roughened areas which 
serve the purpose of legs. These are 
more prominent on the dorsal surface 
of the first thoracic segment than on 
the succeeding segments. Examined 
in detail they show as chitinized 
ridges which gra<lually decrease in 
size until at the base of the segment 
they become sharp pointed spikes, 



SCARS ONf BACK OF 
POPLAR, CAUSED BY 
Saperda cakarata Say 


retaining this character throughout 
the remaining segments. 

LIFE HISTORY 

The adult beetles may be found^on 
the trunks and l>ranches of the 
poplars during August and Septem- 
ber; pairing was observed at Cowley, 
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Alberta, on August 11, 1918, The 
eggs are laid in crevices of the bark, 
and the young grubs feed for a short 
time between the inner bark and 
outer saf>wood, beginning to tunnel 
deeper into the wood on the approach 
of cold weather. The life-cycle prob- 
ably requires three years for its 
. completion, large irregular galleries 
being excavated in the heart wood 
during this period. 

The pupal stage is passed near the 
centre of the trunk or branch, in a 
specially constructed pupal cell of 
which the top is smoothly excavated 
and the opposite end closely packed 
with wood fibres, the portion nearest 
the pupa being coated with fine 
sawdust. The pupal stage lasts sev- 
eral w'eeks. 

DAMAGE 

The outward evidences of the 
presence of the insect are two in 
number: first, scars on the trunk 
and branches of the trees, black, 
and swollen in some casds^, but quite 
as often exuding a quantity of sap, 
such spots being an attraction for 
butterflies, wasps, bees and other 
insects; and secondly, from the 
open ends of the tunnels large amount 
of sawdust and excelsior like shavings 
are to be found scattered upon the 
ground below. This condition may 
be seen in early summer. These 
indications, coupled with apparent 
signs of the unhealthy condition of 
the tree, such as dead branches, 
wilting leaves, etc., will provide a 
safe basis for identifying damage by 
this borer, and would certainly bear 
much closer investigation. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

In dealing with outbreaks of this 
beetle m a large scale, the only 
practical method consists in cutting 
out and burning more than 75 per 
cent of the worst affected trees on 
the area, such trees being picked out 
by the presence , of the indications 
stated above. The work of cutting 
out the infested trees could be done 


in winter time and the wood used for 
fuel. Dead trees are not a direct 
menace, but should be removed if 
possible, as being the breeding ground 
for other harmful wood boring species. 

If the work is not finished during 
the winter, it should be completed 
before the month of July to ensure 
the destruction of the pupae and 
adults. 

Where the protection of valuable 
ornamental trees in parks and gardens 
is required, more detailed measures 
may be recommended. The first of 
these which may be mentioned is the 
application of repellant washes to 
the bark to prevent oviposition; 
several formulae have been given as 
being suitable for such a wash of 



Saperda Cakarata say, adult 

which the following seems to be the 
best: 

‘'In six gallons of saturated solution 
of washing soda dissolve one gallon 
of soft soap, add one pint of carbolic 
acid, mix thoroughly; slack enough 
lime in four gallons of water, so that 
when added a thick whitewash will 
result, then add one-half pound of 
Paris green, mix thoroughly.” 

As a means of destroying the young 
larvae, when they are burrowing in 
the cambium region, mechanical 
means may be tried. A sharp knife 
may be used if it is possible to dig 
the larvae out; or if they are too far 
in for this a hooked piece of wire 
inserted into the tunnel may locate 
the occupant. Should the tunnel be 
too crooked, however, to admit of 
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this operation being conducted with 
success, carbon bisulphide may be 
used in the following manner: 

A very small amount of the bisulph- 
ide is sprayed into the burrows by 
means of an atomizer, which causes 
more complete and satisfactory 
diffusion of the poisonous fumes. 
AH entrance holes are at once tightly 
sealed with putty. 

The employment of a caustic wash 


such as kerosene emulsion to destroy 
the young larvae at this stage has 
been recommended by some writers. 
This method has proved successful 
in the cavse of tne Locust borer 
Cyllene robiniae Forst; but so far as 
known to the writer, no published 
data of experiments on the control of 
this species by such a means are yet 
available. 


THE SEED BRANCH 

GERMINATION OF OATS EXPOSED TO VARYING DEGREES OP 
FROST AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF MATURITY 

BY J. R. FRYER, M.A., SEED LABORATORY, CALGARY 


I T is commonly believed and 
taught by agricultural authorities 
that one or two degrees of frost 
occurring while oats are in the milk 
Stage is sufficient to ruin them for 
seed. This belief seems to have been 
handed from one to another without 
question, and so far as the writer is 
aware, without the basis of accurate 
and definite observations. More- 
over grain experts seem to be under 
the impression that frost effects in 
oats exhibit themselves physically hy 
a darkened appearance and a brittle 
texture of the interior of the kernel. 
This is undoubt etlly true but it has 
been frequently observed that kernels 
with badly discoloured interiors show' 
good vitality when subjected to 
gennination test, and on the other 
hand kernels quite free from such 
supposed frost iniui^-^ fail to give good 
germination even when causes of low 
vitality other than frost are believed 
to have been non-existent. 

Xhere seemingly exists in Canada 
to-day no exact information based on 
accurate observations as to the degree 
of frost at various stages of maturity 
necessary to injure the vitality of 
oats» and as to the precise physical 
effects of frost on maturing kernels. 
As information of this kind is urgently 
needed in this country where large 
acreages of oats are annually subject 
S780S— 2 - 


to early fall frosts, the Dominion 
Seed Branch a year ago decided to 
endeavour to record some careful 
observations in this connection, with 
the result that during the summer and 
fall of 1918, a beginning was made. 
In conducting this investigation, the 
Dominion Experimental Farms 
Branch officials at Lacombe and 
Lethbridge very kindly gave their 
advice and co-operation. On each of 
the Experimental Farms at these 
places, plots of one-thirtieth of an 
acre were sown with registered Banner 
oats at intervals of one week during 
the latter part of the oat seeding 
season and some time later, making 9 
plots at Lacombe and 8 at Leth- 
bridge. These plots were sown in 
series in order that W'hen frosts should 
occur in the fall, the different plots 
w'ould be in different stages of 
maturity, and it would then be 
possible to secure samples in different 
stages wffiich had been exposed to the 
same frost. The plots at each farm 
were designated A, B, C, D, etc., in 
the order of sowing. Commencing 
August 1 and extending to October 
22, daily weather records were 
made at both farms, covering the 
maximum and minimum temper- 
atures, hygrometric conditions, rain- 
fall and sunshine, and at Lacombe* 
the daily rate of evaporation was also 
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recorded. At Lacombe the weather 
recording instruments were placed in 
the field among the plots so that 
records would be as true as possible 
for the weather conditions to which 
the maturing plots were exposed. 

During the above-mentioned period 
samples were taken at Lethbridge 
from the plots at intervals 

of one week, while at Lacombe three 
samples per week were taken from 
each plot. At the time of taking 
samples observation of the stages of 
maturity were recorded for all plots. 
At Lethbridge 66 samples were taken 
and at Lacombe 230 samples were 
secured, all of which were air-dried 
for a few days after taking to insure 
against heating while in storage. In 
the months of November and 
December all samples were tested for 
germination in the seed laboratory at 
Calgary. At Lacombe the moisture 
content of kernels from each sample 
for alternate plots as well as the soil 
moisture were determined. 

Briefly, an effort was made to 
secure records of weather conditions 


to which the plots were exposed 
during the maturing period and to 
take a series of samples from each plot 
during that period, for purposes of 
examination and germination test, so 
that any peculiarities of vitality or 
other features of the samples might 
be accounted for from the weather 
record. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to give complete results of last 
season’s work in connection with this 
investigation. Consequently, what 
follows will refer only to w^ork 
done at the Lacombe Experimental 
Station and will include only germin- 
ation results on a few^ samples at 
different stages of maturity, taken 
immediately before and after frosts. 
By comparing the germination results 
for samples taken before and after 
frosts of known severity .some idea 
may be had of the effects of those 
frosts on oats at the different stages 
of maturity at the time of the frosts. 

The following tables will enable 
this comparison to be made. 


FROST OF A UGUST 31SEPTEMBRR 1 OF 2^3° OF FROST, 


Samples taken Aug, 31 1 before frost 


Samples taken Sept. 3, after frost 


Plots and Stages 

1 (termination 

Plots and Stages 

1 

j Germination 

6 days 

12 days 

6 days 

12 days 

C. Milk— -early dough 

93 

94 

C. Milk — dough 

90 

91 

D. Creamy — late dough , . 

97 

97 

D. Creamy — niealv 

99 

99 

F. Water — milk 

78 1 

78 

F. Water — milk 

89 

89 

G. Water — milk 

80 

81 

G. Water — milk 

89 

91 


f FROST OF SEPTEMBER 13-14 4 6^ OF FROST A CCOMPANIED B Y HE A VY DEW, 


Samples taken Sept. 12 ^ before frost Samples taken Sept. 14, after frost 


Plots and Stages 

Germination 

Plots and Stages 

Germination 

6 days 

12 days 

6 days 

12 days 

C. Creamy to dough 

D. Early dough— mealy . . . 

E. Early milk->e|irly dough 

F. Milk— early dough 

G. Milk— early dough 

95 

98 

94 

96 

93 

95 

99 

94 

96 

94 

C. Creamy— ^ough 

D. Dough — mealy 

E. Creamy — dough 

F. Milk — early dough — 

G. Milk — early dough — 

95 

98 

95 

94 

94 

96 

98 

96 

95 

94 
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FROSTS OF OCTOBER 6-7 of 5^ and OCT. 7-8 of r 


Samples taken Oct. 5, before frosts 


Samples taken Oct. 8, after frosts 


Germination 


Germination 


Plots and Stag(?s 


6 days 


12 days 


Plots and Stages 


6 days 


12 days 


C. Dry and mealy 

D, Dry and mealy 

F. Dough — m€‘aly 

G. Soft dough — mealy. ». . 

H. Milk — creamy 

1. Milk 


93 

99 

93 

96 

91 

66 


94 

99 

94 

96 

92 

76 


C. Dry and mealy. 

D. Dry and mealy 

F. Dough — mealy. 

G. Dough — mealy. 

H. Milk — dough. . 
I. Milk — creamy 


91 

99 

90 

71 

34 

13 


94 

99 

96 

87 

61 

45 


From an examination of the first 
table it will be observed that the frost 
of 2*3® did not reduce the percentage 
vitality of those samples in stages 
ranging from water to dough. The 
second table indicates that 4-6® of 
frost accompaiiicN:! by a heavy de- 
position of dew did not lower the 
percentage of vitality of samples 
ranging in stage>s from milk to mealy. 
In the third table, samples ranging 
from dough to dry mealy stages were 
apparently not injured in vitality by 
5^ and 8° of frost on consecutive 
lights, while those ranging from the 
milk to dough stages were evidently 
considerably reduced in percentage 


germination as a result of these frosts 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
six-day percentage of germination, 
which may be regarded as an in- 
dication of the germination energy of 
the samples. 

The work done last season in con- 
nection with this investigation is very 
limited and preliminar>s and any 
generalizations from results so far 
obtained would be quite unjustifiable. 
Many more observations will have to 
be made before it can be definitely 
stated what degree of frost is 
necessary to devitalize oats at different 
stages of maturity. 


The consolidated school lends itself to the advancement ol agricultural education to a 
greater degree than does the ordinal y rural school. In fact it is difficult to see how much 
substantial progress can be made in agricultural education in rural schools as they are at 
present constituted. With so many subjects to cover the teachers cannot specialize in agri- 
cultural teaching but to a limited extent. In a consolidated school where there are several 
teachers it would be possible to have one specially trained to teach agriculture. 

Canadian Farm. 
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PART n 

Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


THE POTATO 

During the period of the war the potato assumed a position of importance not previously 
recognized. The governments of many countries and provinces have given special study 
not only to the development of superior varieties but also to the study and control of diseases 
and means of encouraging an extensive trade. In the March number an accotmt of the 
inspection service conducted by the Federal Department of Agriculture and of potato 
disease investigations carried on by the Ontario Department of Agriculture were described. 
Tlie following articles deal with the work of the Ontario Department of Agriculture in 
d^eloping a potato seed trade in Northern Ontario, with the work that is Mng accom- 
{dished by the Northern Ontario Plant Breeding Station, the Manitoba Agricultural College 
nnd by British Columbia, to develop healthy stock. 


ONTARIO 

THE NORTHERN ONTARIO SEED POTATO TRADE 

BY JUSTUS MILLER, B.S.A. 


T he potato extension work of the 
Province of Ontario as under- 
taken in 1918 had two definite 
objects. In the first place an effort 
was made to have farmers in Northern 
Ontario grow ‘‘certified” seed pota- 
toes and to sell these co-operatively to 
farmers in old Ontario, while, inverse- 
ly, the latter were encouraged to buy 
certified Northern Ontario seed pota- 
toes co-operatively. In the second 
place the potato trade was studied 
from every angle with a view to 
organizing the industry on a more 
efficient basis so that growers of table 
stock both in Northern and in* old 
Ontario migh^ make larger profits 
whether by co-operative selling or 
otherwise. The former object was 
considered to be the more important 
of the two, however, in the initial 
stages of the work, as upon its success 
would depend to a large extent the 
success or the latter. Therefore the 
production and selling of certified 
seed has taken a large share of our 
attention in the past year. 

CONDITION OF NATIVE SEED STOCK. 

Ifr was found in the beginning of the 
that not all potatoes produced 


in Northern Ontario were valuable as 
seed. Much of the crop was impure 
as to variety, standard varieties were 
not largely grown, black-leg was 
prevalent in some sections, and mosaic 
was by no means uncommon. Leaf 
roll, happily, was either absent or 
present in negligible quantities in 
most northern districts. Added to 
this was the fact that the best 
northern producing districts were 
hundreds of miles removed from the 
old Ontario counties, thereby making 
personal inspection of the crop in 
the field by the buyer impossible. 

It is apparent therefore that some 
method of inspection was required 
which would guarantee the quality 
of the seed shipped from the north, 
thus ensuring satisfaction for the 
buyer and at the same time enhancing 
the value of the seed of the seller by 
a responsible recommendation. This 
inspection service* was supplied by 
the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture under the district supervisjon 
of Paul A. Murphy, in charge of 
potato disease investigation. }i/lr. 
Murphy also coitd acted a survey in 

♦See ‘‘Potato Inspection Service” Part I, 
page 217, March Gazette* — Editor. 
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old Ontario to discover disease con- 
ditions, and, as it proved, by disclos- 
ing the true disease conditions, still 
further increased the demand for 
disease-free northern seed stock. 

organization to effect improve- 
ment. 

In order to secure the best advice 
and to ensure uniformity throughout 
an advisory committee termed the 
Ontario Advisory Potato Council was 
fomed to discuss and pass on all 
extension work proposed . This Coun- 
cil is composed of all Department 
officials, both provincial and federal, 
working with potatoes in Ontario. 


between departmental officials and 
fanners and between farmers them- 
selves. During the first year of 
operation it , was worked with the 
utmost harmony. 

foundation stock from maritimes. 

The first obstacle to be overcome 
was the dearth of first class founda- 
tion stock. In Algoma a compara- 
tively small quantity of registered 
disease-free seed of the iGreen Moun- 
tain variety was being multiplied by 
a seed centre and in the same way a 
somewhat larger quantity of Iri^ 
Cobbler and Green Mountain seed in 
Rainy River. A carload of certified 



E.XAMINING POTATO CROP FOR DISEASES 


The Agricultural Commissioner is Irish Cobbler seed was purchased in 
chairman and the writer is sec- New Brunswick by the Ontario 

retary. Four meetings of the Department of Agriculture and dis- 

Council were held in 1918 and all tributed among farmers in Thunder 
work undertaken was sanctioned Bay District at cost, less the cost of 
by this body. Working in co-opera- freight. These various sources 
tion with the Council and having supplied practically all the certified 
direct charge of the extension work is se^ for shipment in 1918. Four other 
an official termed the potato specia- carloads of certified New Brunswick 
list, who co-operates also with the stock were distributed among other 
individuals’ of the Council in their northern districts on similar terms, 

respective fields and with the agri- but th^ were found to be so badly 

cultural representatives. The whole contaminated with physiolopcal dis- 
extension scheme, in short, is founded ease as to be useless for seed purposes. 
Upon the principle of co-operation From these districts 14 carloads of 
between provincial officials, between “certified” seed were produced for 
pro\nncial and- federal officials, export last year— -7 of Irish Col>bler 
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and 7 of Green Mountain, Six car- 
loads of Irish Cobbler were sold to 
farmers in old Ontario last fall. The 
seventh carload of very choice Irish 
Cobblers was shipped from Rainy 
River to Thunder Bay for additional 
foundation stock, Three carloads of 
Green Mountains were vsold last fall 
to old Ontario farmers and tentative 
orders have been received for far more 
than the remaining four. These will 
be shipped in the spring. It may not 
be amiss to note here that the Irish 
Cobbler seems to be much the more 
popular variety and orders were 
received last fall for many times the 
quantity available. 


margin above the prevailing price 
paid for table stock. 

SEED SUPPLIES ON INCREASE. 

Large stocks of certified seed have 
been kept by farmers in the north for 
this year’s seeding. To augment this 
quantity a carload, already alluded to, 
was shipped to Thunder Bay District 
from Rainy River; a carload of dis- 
ease-free Irish Cobblers has been 
shipped to Algoma from New Bruns- 
wick; and a carload of disease-free 
Green Mountains has been shipped 
to Parry Sound and Muskoka from 
Prince Edward Island. These car- 



IRISH COBBLER POTATOES GROWING FOR SEED TEN MILES NORTH OF PORT ARTHUR 


All these potatoes were sold co- 
operatively, the great bulk by associa- 
tions organized for that definite pur- 
pose. Most of them were also pur- 
chased co-operatively by old Ontario 
growers. All this certified stock was 
sold at $2.50 a bag f.o.b. point of 
delivery, netting the northern growers 
from $1.90 to $2.12 a bag according 
to loc^ation of shlppiM point and 
grade of stock, A difference of IS 
cents a bag was charged between No. 
1 and No. 2 grades, but the demand 
was entirely for No. 1. These prices 
were willingly paid by old Ontario 
growers and at the same time netted 
the northern growers a profitable 


loads were purchase by the depart- 
ment, are now held in storage at 
strategic points and will be sold in the 
spring at a price not above cost. All 
this seed has been inspected and 
recommended by the federal disease 
inspectors. 

Thus the north is in a far better 
position this spring than ever before 
as far as certified seed potato supplies 
are concerned. Granted average 
weather conditions, some fifty car- 
loads of certified seed of the Irish 
Cobbler and Green Mountain varie- 
ties should be available for sale next 
fall. Old Ontario will probably 
demand a larger quantity, but the 
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time will come when northern pro- 
duction will exceed southern demands. 
In view of that situation an energetic 
campaign is now being outlined to 
capture a portion of the American 
demand for northern-grown, vigorous, 
disease-free seed potatoes. 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 

demonstrations. 

To demonstrate the value of seed 
from different sources, the relative 
value of the two standard varieties, 
and the difference in yield when 
planted on sand and clay soils, a 
series of demonstrations were carried 
on in the counties of old Ontario under 
the supervision of the agricultural 
representatives. In each county two 
similar demonstrations were con- 
ducted, one on sand and one on clay. 
Each demonstration com[)rised the 
following i)lot arrangement: — 

Plot 1 (Jreen Mountain polat(X*s grown in 
Nortlun'n Ontario, 

Plot 2 Green Mountain potat(K*s grown in 
old Ontario. 

Plot 3 (ireen Mountain potattx*s grown in 
New Prunswiek. 

Plot 4 Irish Cobbler i>otatoes grown in 
Northern Ontario, 

Plot .5 Irish C'obhler jxHatues grown in 
old Ontario, 

Plot 6 Irish Cobbler potatoes grown in 
New Brunswick. 

One bushel of seed was supplied for 
each plot, sufficient to plant one-tenth 
of an acre. Well drained land, uniform 
in character wtxs chosen. Uniform 
fertilization and cultivation w'as 
given. The seed was treated before 
planting and the growing crops were 
sprayed for blight. 

The seed secured was rather dis- 
appointing. In old Ontario the 
seed of several very good farmers who 
had carefully followed methods of 
selection was secured, but as the 
strains varied, the results lack the 
uniformity desired. All the Northern 
Ontario seed was secured from one 
grower in Thunder Bay District, but 
it was just ordinary field run stock 
which had never been selected, was 
not entirely piife as to variety and 


was quite badly affected with black 
leg. The New Brunswick stock was 
all certified but proved to be badly 
diseased, particularly the Green 
Mountain variety, which averaged 
61 • 8 per cent mosaic. 

NEW' ONTARIO SEED LEADS. 

The calculations were made and 
direct supervision given by the var- 
ious agricultural representatives. 
The inspection for disease was made 
by the botanical staff of the Ontario 
Agricultural College under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. E. Howritt. 

The average yields of marketable 
potatoes of all plots calculated in 
bushels per acre were as follows: — 



Irish 

Green 


Cobbler. 

Mountain. 

New Ontario 

153-4 

' 177-5 

Old Ontario 

127-7 i 

167-8 

New Brunswick , . 

148-0 

137-3 


la only 22 counties could the results 
re relative yields on sand and clay be 
taken as conclusive. In the other 
case's accidents, etc., prevented reli- 
able calculations being made. In 
these 22 counties the yields in terms 
of marketable bushels per acre were as 
follows : — 


— 

Irish 

1 Cobbler 

Green 

Mountain 

Sand j 

Clay 

Sand 

Clay 

New Ontario. . 

167-5 

142 

184-1 

165-8 

Old Ontario.. . . 

133-8 

111-8 

170-5 

; 165-5 

New' Brunswick 

153-2 

124-5 

154-5 

128-2 

Average.... 

151-5 

i 

126-1 

169-3 

153*2 


Thus in every case considerably 
larger yields were secured on sand, 
although this is more noticeable in 
the case of the Irish Cobbler. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN HEAVIEST YIELDER 

Again summarizing the yields of 
marketable potatoes per acre from 
these two varieties in 22 counties we 
find the following yields were secured : 


— 

Green 

Mountain 

Irish 

Cobbler 

New Ontario 

174-9 

■ 

1 154-7 

Old Ontario 

168 

1 122-8 

New Brunswick 

141-3 

1 148-8 

1 

Average 

161-4 

142-1 


These demonstrations clearly prove 
so far as may be proven by one 
season’s demonstration, the superior- 
ity of New Ontario seed over both the 
old Ontario and the New Brunswick 
seed. If average old Ontario seed had 
been secured as was the case with the 
New Ontario the results would have 
been still more convincing. 

This year the same demonstra- 
tion will be conducted again but 
superior seed from all three sources 
and from one grower in each source 
has been obtained. A plot of the 
farmer’s own seed, upon whose farm 
each demonstration is conducted will 
also be grown in comparison with this 
high class seed. 

SERIES OF MEETINGS HELD. 

In order to properly acquaint 
farmers both of Northern Ontario 
and old Ontario with the extension 
work of the Department in respect 
to the growing and distribution of 
northern-grown certified seed many 
meetings — inside and field — ^and per- 
sonal interviews were held during the 
year. In Northern Ontario the ad- 
vantages of growing certified seed of 
standard* varieties, and of co-opera- 
tive selling, were explained, while 
information of a general nature re 
best methods of production and 
marketing was given. In old Ontario 
the importance of planting northern- 
grown certified seed, the value of 


producing standard varieties and the 
benefits arising from co-operative en- 
terprise were particularly empha- 
sized, The usual procedure was for 
the potato specialist in company 
with the local agricultural represen- 
tative to visit a number of the best 
growers on their own farms and to 
talk the matter over while at the 
same time establishing a point of 
personal contact. Then a general 
meeting would be called at some con- 
venient time and place under the 
supervision of the representative. 
Usually two or three speakers were 
provided who could discuss the potato 
industry from every angle. 

Altogether 22 different interview 
trips and 20 meetings were held in 
New Ontario, and 19 interview trips 
and 6 meetings were held in old 
Ontario. In this way 590 growers 
were met in the course of the meetings 
while 343 were visited on their farms. 

As a direct result of this work the 
good growers in several districts of 
Northern Ontario are making rapid 
progress toward the production of 
first class seed potatoes in large quan- 
tities and have sold, or are organizing 
to sell it co-operatively. In old 
Ontario tentative orders were secured 
for 19 carloads of seed potatoes, 
while nearly as many again were 
received as an indirect result. Apart 
Irom this, considerable interest was 
arouvsed in better methods of produc- 
tion, in the growing of standard varie- 
ties, in properly grading the stock for 
sale and in co-operative buying and 
selling. 

ASSISTING FARMERS IN SELLING SEED. 

1. During the summer tentative 
orders were secured in old Ontario, 
as already explained, for many car- 
loads of northern-grown seed. 

2. A list was made of all others 
with whom the Department had gdt 
in touch in various ways who might 
require seed. 

3. A long list of potato wholesalers, 
wholesale jobbers, and retailers who 
purchase potatoes in carload fpts was 
compiled. This list at present is not 
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nearly complete but partially serves 
the purpose. 

4. An advertisement was published 
in the early part of October in all farm 
journals published in Ontario explain- 
ing the character of the seed for sale 
and announcing that the Depart- 
ment would put any who wished to 
purchase carlots of seed in touch with 
sellers of the same. 

5. Just at digging time, when 
fairly accurate estimates of supplies 
could be made, the potato specialist 
made a trip to the northern districts 
that had seed for sale — Thunder 
Bay (principally) and Kenora and 
Rainy River. He found that the 
Thunder Bay Co-operative Marketing 
Association had set a price both for 
seed and table stock far too high to 
permit of many sales being made. He 
had a meeting of the directors called 
and the price lowered to $2.50 per 
bag f.o.b old Ontario for seed and $2 
per bag f.o.b. old Ontario for table 
stock. 

6. To ensure seed of the proper 
(]uality a circular was sent to all 
northern farmers whose seed could be 
certified explaining the exact standard 
and requesting that great care be 
taken to fulfil it in every particular. 

7. To acquaint buyers in old Onta- 
rio with the exact nature of the seed 
available and also to explain the 
system of grading, a circular was 


enclosed in each letter sent giving 
these details in full. » 

8. To further assist the northern 
growers in disposing of their stock, 
shipping and price information was 
compil^ and sent to each branch 
association of the Thunder Bay Co- 
operative Marketing Association and 
the agricultural representatives in 
Rainy River and Kenora, giving the 
exact freight charges and prices netted 
by farmers (at prices fixed) when 
shipped from any station in these 
three districts via all rail or lake and 
rail routes to any point in old Ontario. 
Information was also given re the 
securing of cars, the additional 
charges for refrigerator cars, the 
district agents to whom to apply, etc* 
We were also instrumental in securing 
sufficient refrigerator cars. 

By advertisements and correspon- 
dence prospective buyers were placed 
in touch with representatives of the 
potato seed grower organizations. 

By all these various methods, 
therefore, it has been sought to stan- 
djirize two varieties of potatoes in 
Ontario, to promote a large .scale 
seed industry in Northern Ontario 
and to encourage the planting of this 
seed in old Ontario. While many 
obstacles have been encountered, the 
work on the whole has been reason- 
ably successful and should hasten the 
development in the near future of a 
new and important industry in the 
I)rovince. 


SEEKING DISEASE-FREE STRAINS 

BY W. R. LESLIE, PLANT SPECIALIST NORTHERN ONTARIO PLANT BREEDING STATION 


A t the Northern Ontario Plant 
Breeding Station we have not 
secured results which give us 
specific information on the subject of 
disease-resistant varieties of potatoes. 
This is a subject of the utmost im- 
portance and is receiving close atten- 
tion. 

The two varieties in question, — 
Green Mountain and Irish t'obbler 
s^m to be congenial hosts for the 
disease organisms common to pota- 
toes. This p£^^eason it was noticed 


that the former variety was more 
generally infested with mosaic than 
any other variety in the experiment 
plots of this station. Irish Cobbler 
seed was not good and the crop 
showed presence of blackleg and 
other soft rots. 

While tke red-skinned varieties of 
potatoes were comparatively free 
from rots, it is doubtful if any one of 
them was totally immune when 
planted on heavy and muck lands. 
Moreover, among the types. of pota- 
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toes sent from Ottawa to be grown 
with the?^ object of having them regain 
vigour ,some of the red-skinned types 
seemed as much “degenerated” as 
the average among the white-skinned 
varieties. 

Our aim is to isolate disease-free 
strains and propagate these where 
they shall be sufficiently removed 
from diseavsed plants so as not to 
become contaminated therefrom; to 


keep notes on the vigour and health 
of various strains in the variety-test 
plots and to observe the effect of 
different types of soils on health and 
thriftiness of the various different 
strains. 

One of the most promising lines 
of work seems to be the development 
of new varieties from seed here in the 
north wht^re seed balls mature on the 
plants in quantity. 


MANITOBA 

DISEASE RESISTANT VARIETIES 

BY. F. W. BRODRICK» B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE 


A t the recent Potato Conference 
held in Winnipeg the question 
of diseases in potatoes was 
very thoroughly discussed. We have 
learned from experience in Manitoba 
that our potato seed stocks are quite 
badly infested with disease, more 
particularly wilt, which develops a 
rot, and leaf curl which is a physio- 
logical divsease and is exhibited only in 
the growing plant. While we have 
done nothing at the College to develop 
disease-resistant strains, we do every- 
thing we can to encourage growers to 


use only healthy seetl stock. It has 
been ascertained that some English 
varieties of potatoes are more resis- 
tant to disease than some of the 
popular kinds grown in Canada, but 
as a rule Old Country varieties have 
not given satisfaction from the stand- 
point of yield. It would seem that 
inspection of the growing crop as 
carried on in Ontario and some other 
provinces, is perhaps the most satis- 
factory method of developing healthy 
varieties. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

POTATO DISEASES 

BY J. W. EAbTHAM, PROVINCIAL PLANT PATHOLOGIST. 


P OTATO-GROWING in British 
Columbia differs from the 
industry in the rest of Canada 
in the wide difference of climatic con- 
ditions under which it is carried out. 
Some of the best known potato- 
growing regions occur in the dry belt, 
where the annual precipitation may 
be as low as five inches and where 
irrigation is absolutely essential. 
Under such conditions, diseases of 
the foliage favoured by a moist atmo- 
sphere are reduced to a minimum. 
Late blight, for instance, is only to be 
found in exceptional years or in those 
areas on the boundary line between 


the irrigated and non-irrigated sec- 
tions where, in fad, irrigation may 
be desirable, but is not necessary. 

Both late blight and powdery scab, 
which have occasioned much loss 
and trouble to the potato-growers 
elsewhere in the province, are practic- 
ally unknown in this dry belt, the 
chief diseases being the various fusar- 
ium rots of the tuber, and, of course, 
common scab. 

Certain diseases which are now 
attracting serious attention in the 
east, such as, mosaic, curly-dwarf and 
leaf-roll, have not been noticeable 
in British Columbia as yet, although 
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a very bad case of the last-named on 
a small scale was observed last 
season. 

g^The greatest difficulty in the im- 
provement of the potato crop in 
British Columbia at the present 
time lies in the fact that such a large 
proportion of the industry has passed 
into the hands of Chinese and other 
Orientals. Whatever the merits of 
the Chinese may be as an agriculturist 
in other lines, his ideas in the matter 
of potato-growing are as poor as can 
well be conceived especially in the 
vital matter of the quality of the 
tubers used for seed. It is rare for 
him to plant anything which is at all 
saleable for market purposes, either 
in size or quality, and it is no infre- 
quent thing to see tons of potatoes 
rotting with every form of disease 
hauled out to manure the ground 
which is going to grow potatoes in the 
coming season. As this land is 
usually only rented, the cultivator 
moving on when it becomes unprofit- 
able, soil diseases have every facility 
for increase. 

The methods which have been 
followed to improve the potato-crop 
may be classified under the headings 
‘‘ Inspection and Quarantine,’' “Edu- 
cational Campaigns " and “ Demon- 
stration and Experimental Spraying.” 

INSPECTION AND THE ENFORCEMENT 
OF QUARANTINE. 

The laws of British Columbia give 
very considerable powers to inspec- 
tors for this purpose*. With the dis- 
covery in 1915 of powdery scab in 
the country, a careful survey w'as 
made of the main potato-growing 
areas for the purpose of mapping out 
the areas affected by it. The quar- 
antining of all diseased crops with 
permission to market them only for 
local consumption and with restric- 
tions as to the marking of containers, 
the destruction of refuse, etc., drew 
the attention of the growers to the 
necessity of taking more care in the 
growing of this crop. Incidental to 
the carrying out of the inspection, 
much informati(tn was given to the 


individual grower and the result has 
been an appreciable raising of the 
standard of the crop. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Courses of lectures have been given 
where this could be done satisfac- 
torily; that is, where the industry is 
in the hands of white men who are 
not too widely scattered to get 
together for the purpose. The ser- 
vices of one of the best potato- 
growers in the province have been 
enlisted to co-operate w^ith officials 
of the department in this work. The 
features most emphasized have been 
seed selection and seed disinfection. 
The latter is being more practised 
to-day than heretofore, but it is to be 
feared that the a\x*rage grower is still 
very negligent. Several circulars of 
information have been published on 
these phases of the subject and widely 
distributed. Owing to (he present 
high x>rice of corrosive sublimate as 
well as the rather dangerous nature 
of the substance, formaldehyde treat- 
ment has l)een the one mainly recom- 
mended. The desirability of the 
♦Tower setting apart each year a 
special seed-plot for the improvement 
of his own seed crop has also been 
strongly emphasized. 

DEMONSTRATION AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SPRAYING, 

Although late blight annually 
exacts a large toll from the growers on 
the Low'er Mainland resulting in 
many cases In a loss of 50 per cent of 
the crop, yet spraying has never been 
practised to any extent. The chief 
reason for this is that the potato-bug 
or Colorado-beetle, has not yet ap- 
peared in the province. Where this 
pest is present spraying is absolutely 
essential to save the crop, and when 
the spraying machinery is on the 
farm and the spraying has to be done 
in any case, it is ea.sy to extend the 
operation against fungus diseases. 
During the past season, a number of 
one-acre plots in different parts of 
the Lower Mainland were sprayed 
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with a horse machine partly for the 
sake of demonstrating that late 
blight could be controll^, and partly 
for our own information as to what 
sprays were necessary under our 
climatic conditions. It was thought 
that with the potato-bug absent, and 
fairly dry weather without intense 
heat during the early summer, spray- 
ing might be postponed until towards 
the end of July with resulting economy 
in cost. It was shown, however, 
that even under these conditions, in 
certain areas, especially on peaty soils 
which burn up readily in hot weather, 
early blight can be destructive enough 
to necessitate early spraying. In 


one of the experimental plots referred 
to, the plot was practically destroyed 
by early blight before the middle of 
July. 

The results of the spraying so far 
as late blight is concerned were very 
satisfactory and attracted much 
attention amongst the growers. At 
present the chief difficulty in the way 
of the general adoption of spraying is 
to find a machine that will be suitable 
for areas of ten acres or more and not 
too costly. It is along the line of 
comparison of different types of 
machines as well as the fixing of the 
best times to spray that future work 
must be conducted. 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTE WAR WORK 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BY MISS HAZEL L. STERNS, SUPERVISOR OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


T he Women’s Institutes of 
Prince Edward Island with a 
membership of 700, have dur- 
ing the full period of the war, accom- 
plished in addition to supporting 
twenty-six prisoners of war, the fol- 
lowing amount of patriotic work. 


Money raised for Red Cross 
and other patriotic funds.. $ 17,956 00 


Knitted garments 12,547 

Hospital comforts 1,155 

Christmas parcels 1 ,195 

Sundries, including Red Cross 
Slewing 11,500 


ONTARIO 

BY <JE<). A. PUTMAN. B.S.A.. SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTITUTES. 


I T is practically impossible to give 
a complete statement of the 
accomplishments of Ontario 
Women’s Institutes in providing 
money and comforts for soldiers 
during the period of the war. Many 
branches worked entirely with the 
Red Cross Society in the respective 
towns. The amount of these cannot 
be properly estimated. Then again 
many of the branches did not fully 
report the work that they did, nor 
estimate the value of the articles 
made. From definite information 
available it has been shown that 
during the pcrkxl of the war these 
contributions in money and articles 
amounted to $1,386,046 in addition 
to a large quantity of goods supplied 
the first year, the value of which is 
mt estimated. 


Imniediate'ly upon the outbreak of 
war the women’s institutes were 
appealed to by the Red Ooss Society 
for a supply of pillow.s. The response 
was general, and all requirements 
were met within a short time. Instead 
of devoting their resources and time 
to the regular work of the institute, 
practically all of the members at once 
set to work to make various lines of 
Red Cross supplies, and donated large 
sums in cash. Contributions to the 
Red Cross Society, up to the end of 
March, 1915, amounted to $v30, 384.06 
and 1,142 bundles. In order that the 
patriotic needs might be all the more 
forcibly placed before the institutes 
throughout the whole province, it 
was decided that year to hold three 
conventions, at Ottawa, London and 
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Toronto, instead of only one as had 
been the custom previous to 1914. 

During the year following the total 
of the givings in cash and goods were 
at least $200,000, largely in finished 
articles ready to be sent on by the 
Red Cross. 

Efforts were continued to increase 
the patriotic givings the following 
year, when in some sections of the 
province the individual branches, 
which average thirty-two or thirty- 
three members, contributed $400 per 
branch, the donations in goods and 
cash for the year totalling well over 
the $300,000 mark. 

During the closing year of the war 
the majority of the branches devoted 
practically all their time to patriotic 
work in one form or another. The 
branches contributed during the year 
on an average: 

165 pairs of socks 

valued at $ 247 50 

275 other articles val- 
ued at 400 00 

and cash. . , , 315 00 


$ 1,050 00 for each 

Branch. 

Or, for the whole province, 889 branches: 
146,685 pairs of socks 

valued at $ 220,027 50 

240,475 other articles 355,600 00 

and 280,035 00 in cash. 

Making a total for all 
the institutes in 
cash and goods of. . 855,662 50 

COMMUNITY CANNING CENTRES. 

Early in the spring of 1918 a circu- 
lar was sent out to the district 
officers of the Women’s Institutes 


emphasizing the great need for the 
conservation of the perishable pro- 
ducts and what could be accom- 
plished through co-operative effort in 
community canning centres, as one 
had been established at Parkhill in 
Middlesex Cotmty in the summer of 
191 7 and over $4,500 worth of canned 
chicken, tomato soup, pickles, etc., 
had been put up for shipment over- 
seas in addition to what had been 
done for home use. The circular 
stated that the Department of Agri- 
culture through the Woman’s Insti- 
tutes Branch was prepared to co- 
operate i n establishing canning 
centres in a number of localities by 
paying for the equipment and install- 
ing it and in sending a demonstrator 
to take charge of the centre — also 
that the Red Cross was anxious to 
co-operate if the centres wished to 
fill jars for shipment to Canadian 
Military Hospitals, by providing glass 
jars, or tin jars, labels, shipping cases, 
sugar, vinegar and spices. Six coun- 
ties took advantage of this offer and 
canning centres were established at 
Barrie, Mapleton, (iuelph, Stratford, 
Niagara on the Lake, and Echo Place 
in addition to the one established at 
Parkhill the previous year. 

Circulars were then sent out to all 
the institute branches in the various 
counties, and also to the schools, 
asking for contributions of fruits, 
vegetables and chicken. There was 
a generous resfX)nse and the output 
of the various centres is as given in 
the following table. 


Product 

Barrie i 

i 

Grims- 

by 

Guelph 

Maple- 

ton 

Niag- 

ara-, 

on- 

Lake 

Park- 

hili 

Strat- 

ford 

Total 

F^roduct 

Sell- 

Price 

Total 

Value 

Vegetables. . 
Soup 

Lbs. 

7,134 

Lbs. 

195 

600 

411 

Lbs. 

3,585 

Lbs. 

4,675 

Lbs. 

5.433 

33 

6,081 

Lbs. 

87 

Lbs. 

864 

Lbs. 

21,970 

633 

46,236 

160 

5,133 

30,381 

23,409 

16,763 

1,971 

6,219 

675 

$ cts. 
0 10 

0 30 

0 10 

0 20 

0 08i 
0 20 

0 22 

0 60 

0 30 

0 30 

0 30 

$ cts. 
2,197 00 
169 90 
4,623 60 
32 00 
427 75 
6,176 20 
5,149 98 
10,057 60 
591 30 
1,665 70 
202 50 

Fruit 

Dried fruit. . 

25,440 

363 

160 

1,260 

5,469 

10,545 

525 

i,683 

6,822 

5,436 

Pickles 

Jams 

JeUy 

Chicken 

:: 

«otip 

" fat.. 

1,215 

3,069 

8.711 

783 

45Q 

300 

1,650 

300 

894 

2,931 

5,421 

2,064 

1,168 

64 

504 

9.730 

480 

2.940 

7,143 

3,855 

480 

4,592 


429 

...... 

4,839 

72 

951 

69 



22,336 

nii§! 

21,781 





31,413 73 
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MANITOBA 

BY MISS HELEN MACDOUGALL» SUPERVISOR HOME ECONOMICS SOCIETIES 


I T is not possible to estimate the 
total amount of war work which 
has been accomplished through 
the rural organizations in Manitoba. 
The work has been carried on through 
a number of mediums, such as the 
Red Cross, the I.O.D.E., the Queen 
Mary Needlework Guild, the Secours 
Nationale, as well as a number of 
independent local organizations. 

This report deals entirely with the 
work which has been accomplished 
by the Home Economics Societies. 
It must be borne in mind that in 
many places the members of the 
Home Economics Societies are mem- 
bers of some patriotic society as well, 
and therefore they do not report such 
work as belonging to their Home 
Economics Society. Also in a num- 
ber of places, the members contribute 
both money and w'ork to several 
societies. For these reasons we have 
no complete statement of the total 
amount of work that has actually 
been accomplished. 

The amount of money raised for 
patriotic purposes was $10,000 in 
1915; Si5,000 in 1916; $21,000 in 
1917 ; $24,000 in 1918, making a total 
of $70,000 in four years. This is in 
addition to the money raised during 
the Red Cross drives. 

A partial list of the comforts made 
and forwarded during the last two 
years of the war is given as follows: — 


— 

1917 

• 1918 

Socks 

5,775 

11,500 

Shirts 

2,500 

3,764 

Pyjamas 

1,899 

2,790 

Dressing gowns 

600 

694 

Helmets 

200 

476 

Property bags 

600 

1,242 

Hussifs 

900 

950 

Handkerchiefs 

5,000 

5,658 


In addition to the above, thousands 
of miscellaneous articles such as 
sweaters, scarves, wristlets, pneu- 
monia jackets, bed socks, mittens, 
kit bags, slippers, etc., were also 
provided. During 1918 fully 6,000 
boxes were packed with soldiers 
comforts, and sent overseas, each box 
valued at from $4,00 to $7.00. 

A great many of the societies sent 
in supplies to the military hospitals, 
such as cases of fresh eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, canned fruits, also pil- 
lows, quilts, linen, surgical dressings, 
bandages, and other hospital supplies. 

During the harvesting sca.son hun- 
dreds of women and girls rendered 
assistance in stocking grain, driving 
teams, and in other w^ays helping to 
solve the labour problem. 

All of this work was done in addi- 
tion to the extra effort which was put 
forth in 1918 to increase food pro- 
duction, and to the conservation of it 
for future use. 

A very special effort was put forth 
durin the canning season, to can all 
surplus vegetables, and store them 
for use in the winter. A number of 
instructors spent their full time during 
the season, giving instruction in this 
subject. It is impossible to obtain 
an accurate statement of the total 
amount of canning done, but judging 
from the records we have on hand, 
we estimate that at least one million 
jars of vegetables were canned during 
the last season. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

BY MISS ABBIE DELURY, DIRECTOR, HOMEMAKER’S CLUBS 


T he Homemakers’ Clubs of Sas- 
katchewan devoted consider- 
able of their enerjp^ies during 
the period of war towards providing 
money and comforts for Red Cross 
and other relief work. While com- 
plete records have not been fofwarded 


to headquarters, sufficient definite 
information is available to make a 
fairly accurate approximate state- 
ment which shows that of money 
$95,000 was provided, and articles 
numbering 70,000, consisting chiefly 
of pairs of socks and hospital supplies. 


SEED FAIRS 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BY J. L. TENNANT, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he first seed fair in Prince 
Edward Island was held at 
Charlottetown on April 3, 
1903. In the annual report of the 
Department of Agriculture for that 
year, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, the Hon, Benjamin Rogers, 
referred to this fair in these words 
With the view of stimulating the 
production of our own seeds, this 
J)epartnient (in conjunction with the 
Exhibition Association) has inaug- 
urated a Provincial Seed Fair,” At 
this fair there were ninety-seven 
exhibits of grain, grass and root 
seeds, which were judged by George 
H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, and 
the amount offered in prizes was 
fifty dollars. 

The Provincial Seed Fair was held 
in Charlottetown up to 1907, when it 
was moved to Summersidc. It has 
been held in the latter place each 
year since then. 

This seed fair increased in growth 
and popularity from its inception, 
indicating that it filled an important 
place in the agricultural life of the 
province. In 1904 there were 100 
exhibits, in 1908 — 636, and in 1911 — 
probably the largest seed fair ever 
held in the province — there were 873 
entries. In 1916 there were 326 
entries, in 1917 — 197 entries, and in 
March 1918—287 entries. In 1917 
the weather during the fair was 
extremely stormy which kept many 
exhibitors away. The fair of 1918 
followed a very poor season, in which 


the quality of the grain was much 
below the average. At the Maritime 
5^ed Fair held at Summerside in 
December, 1918, and which included 
exhibits from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, there were 612 entries. 

Since 1915 the prize list of the 
Provincial Seed Fair has been divided 
into three classes — Class open to 
members of the Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers’ Asvsociation ; Class By open to 
competitors in the Standing Fields of 
Grain Competitions; Class C, general, 
open to exhibits not eligible for A or 
B, In Classes A and B there are 
sections for wheat, oats and barley 
only. In class C in addition to the 
sections for wheat, oats and barley, 
there are sections for potatoes, buck- 
wheat, beans, peas, vetches, flaxseed, 
timothy, clover, root seeds and weed 
seeds. 

At the Maritime Seed Fair in 
December, 1918, sections were added 
to classes A and B lor potatoes. 
Another change made at this fair was 
the exhibiting of potatoes under type 
instead of under variety. This was 
a decided improvement and will likely 
be continued. The classification made 
was round white, oval Avhitc, long 
white, Rose, red-skinned, dark* 
skinned. 

In 1911 a seed fair originally 
organized for Queen’s county, but 
later thrown-^ open to the whole 
province, wa&4ield at Charlottetown. 
This was called the Central Seed 
Fair. In that year there were 486 
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entries. ^ This fair was discontinued 
in 1917^ as it was found difficult to 
secure suitable accommodation. 

In 191 1 a seed fair for Kings county 
was held at Georgetown under the 
management of the Kings County 
Exhibition Association. In 1912 and 
1913 local seed fairs were organized 
at Souris and Murray River respect- 
ively. Interest in these three fairs 
is still maintained. The entries at 
each fair vary from one to two 
hundred depending upon the quality 
of the crops harvested the previous 
season. 

The prize list at these local seed 
fairs generally consists of three or 
four sections for wheat, five for oats, 
two for barley, four for potatoes, 
and one each for buckwheat, beans, 
timothy, clover, turnip seed, and 
eschallots. In wheat, oats and pota- 
toes there are sections for the varieties 
most widely ^own in the district and 
u ually a section for any other variety. 
In barley there is one section for 
two-rowed and one for six-rowed 
varieties. The tendency now is to 
reduce the number of sections in each 
kind of crop to those varieties that 
are the most profitable and most 
suitable. 

At practically all the seed fairs the 
largest exhibits are made in oats and 
potatoes, as the climate and soil of 
the province are particularly suited 
for these crops. Banner is the most 
extensively grown variety of oats. 
Old Island Black, Ligowo, and to a 
limited extent other varieties are also 
grown. In potatoes McIntyre, Green 
Mountain, Early Rose, Dakota Red 
and Irish Cobbler are the principal 
varieties exhibited. White Russian 
and White Fyfe are the most popular 
varieties of wheat. Other varieties 
grown are White Chaff, Marquis, and 
Red F'yf^^ Old Island 2-rowed and a 
selection of it — Charlottetown. No. 
8() — are the prevailing varieties of 
barley, but there is a limited quantity 
of Duckbill and O. A. C. No. 21 grown. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION 

At the Provincial Seed Fair in 
1910, the selling of the first prize seed 


grain by auction was begun. This 
practice * proved satisfactory and a 
few years later the second and third 
prize grain was also sold by auction. 
Since 1915 all the prize-winning 
exhibits at the provincial seed fair 
have been sold by auction on the last 
day of the fair. This method of dis- 
posing of the prize exhibits has only 
been followed to a limited extent at 
the local seed fairs. Where adopted 
it has resulted directly in distributing 
the best seed of the most capable seed 
growers to other farmers. 

One rule of all the seed fairs re- 
quires the exhibitor to have for sale 
as per sample shown at least twenty 
bushels of oats, ten bushels each of 
wheat, barley and potatoes, and of 
other exhibits a quantity equal to 
that shown. The quantity of high 
class .seed thus made available is quite 
large, but no records have been kept 
of the exact amount that has been 
distributed through the medium of 
the seed fairs. 

As a means of advertising seed grain 
the seed fair holds an important 
place. The grower by making an 
exhibit at the fair places it where a 
large number of prospective pur- 
chasers can examine its quality and 
merit. The prominence given to 
prize winning exhibits through the 
press and in other ways also brings 
the seed to the attention of the 
public. 

EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

Educational meetings held in con- 
nection with seed fairs afford an 
opportunity for discussing questions 
that are of importance in the agricul- 
tural life of the province. Formerly 
at a number of the si^ed fairs, classes 
in seed judging were Arranged. These 
were in charge of experts, were well 
attended and exerted a distinct influ- 
ence in making farmers familiar with 
the qualities of high class seed. 
Visitors to the seed fair have a chance 
to compare different lots of seed, to 
meet the growers, and after examina* 
tion of the samples exhibited to 
purchase any they wish to 

secure. 
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The training and education which 
the individual exhibitor receives is a 
very valuable one. He becomes fami- 
liar with the importance of purity, 
freedom from weed seeds, maturity, 
unifoiiiiity, vitality, and all those 
characteristics which determine the 
quality of seed. The intelligent exhi- 
bitor in comparing his own sample 
with others learns where it could be 
improved, and as a result of this he is 
in a position to produce better seed 
the following season. 

The seed fair, in conjunction with 
the Canadian Seed Growlers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Field Crops com- 
petitions, has had a direct influence 
in raising the standard of seed pro- 
duced in the province. To-day 
Prince Edward Island produces each 
year several carloads of pure Banner 
oats of very high quality and vitality. 
As an example thirty-five thousand 
bushels of No. 1 Banner Seed Oats 
have been shipped to Western Canada 


this year. In other grains the same 
improvement has resulted. The 
quality and tyj^e of the potatoes 
grown are much better. In place of 
the large, rough, coarse potatoes 
formerly in evidence at the seed fair, 
we now have a smoother, more uni- 
form, higher quality tuber that peels 
with less waste and is higher in food 
value. 

The seed fair has performed a great 
service in diffusing new^ ideas, and in 
introducing better varieties and types 
of farm crops. It has been an 
essential factor in the agricultural 
advance of the province, spreading 
knowledge concerning the value of 
good seed. By linking up the work 
of the Canadian Seed Growlers' Asso- 
ciation and the Field Crops competi- 
tions more closely with the seed fairs 
(both local and provincial) these 
latter can be made more useful in the 
future than even they have been in 
the past. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY H. S. CUNNINGHAM, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T he Seed Fair has undoubtedly 
been one of the most im- 
portant agencies in extending 
the use of good vseod. 

In Nova Scotia this year, the Pro- 
vincial Seed Fair, formerly held at the 
Agricultural College, Truro, was dis- 
continued in fa\our of the Maritime 
Seed Fair, held at Summerside, P. E. 
I. This Maritime Seed Fair was 
formerly an important feature in 
connection with the Winter Fair held 
at Amherst in the month of Oecember. 

All clavsses were open to farmers of 
the Maritime Provinces and in 
addition there were special classes for 
members of the (^inadian Seed 
Growers’ Association and also for 
prize winners in the field crops com- 
petitions in* each province. This was 
the principal advertising and dis- 
tributing agency for the seed growler. 

In Nova Scotia the local seed fair 
has always been strongly featured 
and it, combined with the fields 
Crop competition, has been a strong 
S780S— 3 


factor in promoting the use of 
good seed. The educational value of 
these local seed fairs has alw^ays been 
recognized. The judging has been 
done oi)enly and in many cases public 
meetings arc held in connection with 
them, wiierc there is discussion on 
such subjects as “ seed selection,” 
'' suitaliility of varieties,” etc. 

Each exhibitor is encouraged to 
state on his entry form the amf)unt of 
st^ed lie has for sale and the price. In 
this w^ay the buyer is brought in touch 
with the consumer to their mutual 
benefit. 

It is hard to gi\'c any figures w^hich 
will demonstrate the value of the 
seed fair in the distribution of good 
seed but the fact that at present they 
are looking for 50,000 bushels of seed 
oats in the Maritime Provinces to 
supply the demand in the west is 
some criterion of what the local seed 
fairs, together with the Maritime 
Seed Fair, have been able to do in the 
way of advertising. 
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QUEBEC 

BY OSCAR LESSARD, SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


T he seed pain fair is a powerful 
agent in crop improvement 
because it encourages the 
farmers to prepare their seed grain 
carefully and good seed means good 
crops. Such preparation, however, 
to be really thorough and practical, 
requires the use of a fanning mill. 
The numbv.r of such mills was rather 


cultural progress, agree to put into 
practice the advice which they receive 
and are well satisfied with the 
results obtained. 

The first fairs were held by the 
Agricultural Associations in 1911, 
1912 and 1913. There were seven 
in 1911, eight in 1912 and eleven in 
1913. At these fairs, the judges were 
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limited in our province before the 
fairs came into existence, but it has 
considerably increased during the 
last nine years with the advent 
of the seed fair, and with the efforts 
that were made to spread their UvSe 
in the province. Fanning mills are 
now met with in most of our parishes, 
and sometimes several are found in 
the same district, and every year, 
a greater number of farmers who had 
hitherto remained indifferent to agri- 


able to observe that, with very few 
exceptions, the quality of the pain 
shown left very much to be desired; 
the larger part of it contained such 
a high percentage of weed seeds 
and impurities that it was not fit 
for sowing. In view of the condition 
of things the judges decided that 
an energetic educational campaign 
should be started among the farmers, 
to urge them to procure the best seed 
grain possible, to take good care 
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of the growing crop, and finally to 
pass it through the fanning mill 
in order to remove the weed seeds. 
We are pleased to be able to state 
that this advice was followed, and 
substantial improvement was noted 
in the quality of seed grain shown 
at the fairs the following years. 
A large number of associations also 
came to realize the usefulness of the 
seed fair, and understand that the 
best way to work to the improvement 
of agriculture and show that they 
have at heart the interests of the 
industry, was to organize such fairs. 
The quality of the grain crop is an 
important factor in the prosperity 
of a country and means an increase 
of revenue for the farmers. 

The gradual increase in the num- 
ber of .seed fairs organized by the 
agricultural associations since 1911 is 
shown in the following table: 


ton 7 

1012 8 

1913 11 

1914 23 

1915 32 

1916 30 

1917 51 

1918 61 

1919 05 


Each year products are judged 
by representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture and of 
the Quebec Department of Agri- 
culture. These representatives also 
give lectures on the importance of 


seed selection, they point out to the 
exhibitors the defects which should 
be removed and give advice w^hen 
necessary. The reports of the judges 
show that the average of the exhibits 
varies from 60 to 100 per cent, that 
their quality often scores about 90 
per cent, and the results obtained 
so far are satiwsfactory. 

These fairs also enable the exhib- 
itors to sell their surplus seed grain 
to farmers of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. It is not easy to assert the 
exact quantity of grain sold in this 
fashion, but wc think we may say, 
without any exaggeration, that these 
fairs open a permanent market to 
exhibitors in enabling them to sell 
several hundred bushels of grain 
of good quality for seeding. 

In addition to seed grain fairs held 
by avssociations, there is each year 
a provincial seed grain exhibition 
which is held at Quebec. I'he best 
exhiV)its shown, or to be shown, at 
ihe associations' fairs may be seen 
at this exhibition. The scoring done 
by the judges at this exhibition 
shows that most of the exhibits are of 
superior quality. If now we say 
that in 1917 and in 1918 the number 
of entries for the Quebec exhibition 
was over 500, it will be sufficient 
to show that the farmers now under- 
stand how useful and how important 
it is for them to work to the improve- 
ment of their seed grain. 


ONTARIO 

llY T. LOCKIE WILSON. SUPERINTENDENT OF AORICn.TURAL SOCIETIES 


S EED Fairs are the natural 
sequence of standing field 
crop competitions. They are 
two kinds, local and provincial. At 
the local seed fair the competitors in 
the standing field crop competitions 
in a society compete with threshed 
grain. The local seed fair is doing an 
excellent work, but its benefits are 
largely confined to the members of the 
agricultural society which holds it. 
Nevertheless, it is the means of 
interesting increasing numbers of 
farmers each year^n their own local 
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field crop competition and much 
valuable grain by this means receives 
a wide distribution. 

Chief among provincial seed fairs 
stand those held at Guelph and 
Ottawa during the winter season, 
while the seed exhibits at the Can- 
adian National and Central Canada 
Exhibitions, handled entirely by the 
Agricultural Societies' Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, might 
also be considered as coming under 
the same heading. 
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Prize winners in the standing field 
crop competitions from that part of 
the province west and southwest of 
York and Simcoe counties, but in- 
cluding Muskoka, exhibit at Guelph, 
and the rest of Ontario at the Ottawa 
Winter Fair. At thcvse winter fairs 
there is alw^ays a large attendance of 
farmers desirous of purchasing seed 
grain, the bidding is spirited, and the 
prices realized become higher each 
succeeding year. Much educational 
work, also, is done among the farmers 
who examine the carefully prepared 
sheaves which serve to decorate the 
exhibits. 

For the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, in order to give settlers in 
New Ontario a fair chance in their 
exhibits so that they do not have to 
be pitted against the earlier harvested 
and more carefully sorted grain and 
sheaves from the older vsettled [larts of 
Ontario, the province is divided into 
three sections, west, east, and north 
of York County. At the Central 
Canada these divisions are not made 
and all show together. At both these 
large exhibitions there are splendid 
exhibits of grain and sheaves and they 
form a striking display (^f the magni- 
ficient grain that can be and is 
grown in all sections of this province. 

Thousands of bushels of good seed 
grain have been purchased by farmers 
in Ontario since the standing field 
crop competitions were inaugurated 
ill 1907 and every fnirchaser becomes 
an enthusiast in demonstrating the 
value and importance of using 
nothing but the best and purest seed 
grain in order to raise good crops from 
which seed can in turn be sold to 
others. Nor are the farmers in this 
pi/ivince the only purchascirs. Much 
is sold to go to other sections in 
Canada and also to the United States. 
At the last Guelph Winter Fair one of 
the largevSt purchasers was the Heart’s 
Delight Farm, Chazy, N. Y., a 


mammoth farm organization which 
thus recognized the value of our 
Ontario seed grain. 

The Verulam Agricultural Society 
with headquarters at Bobcaygeon, 
due to the enterprising work of its 
energetic secretary, Mr. Wm. Hick- 
son, has acquired a most desirable 
reputation for good seed and has sold 
quantities here and in other countries. 

The Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture furnishes judges for seed fairs 
free of charge to the society and these 
experts usually deliver addresses on 
the selection of seed grain and give 
reasons for their decisions. 

Ontario farmers are endeavouring to 
encourage the standardization of field 
crops, and the Ontario Association of 
Fairs and . Exhibitions, through a 
committee of experts, has recom- 
mended that the following varieties 
of grain and potatoes be considered as 
standard ones, and the competitor in 
the field crop competitions vho fails 
to utilize the standard grain and 
potatoes as approved by the Asso- 
ciation will have two points dediu ted 
from his total score. The following 
are selected as standard varieties: 

Fall Wdieat — Dawson’s Golden 

Chaff (White), Imperial Amber (Red) 

Spring Wheat — Marquis, Red Fife, 
Wild Goose. 

Oats — O.A.C. No. 72, Banner. 

Barley—O.A.C. No. 21, Maud- 
scheuri. 

Peas — Golden Vine, Canadian 

Beauty (White Marrowfat), Arthur. 

Beans — Pea. 

Corn (Dent) — Wisconsin No. 7, 
White Cap Yellow Dent, Bailey, 
Golden Glow. 

Corn (Flint) — North Dakota, Long 
fellow Qtttibec YeHow. 

Potatoes — Green Mountain (Del- 
aware), Carman No. 1, Gold Coin, 
Davies Warrior, Dooley, Irish C ob- 
bier (Extra Early Eureka), Early 
Ohio. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 

BY M. GUMMING, B.A., B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE. 


N ova SCOTIA has an abund- 
ance of first-class seed of 
practically all kinds for the 
present year. To such an extent is 
this true that the Department of 
Agriculture has adopted no general 


policy to assist farmers in obtaining 
seed except in so far as those inquir- 
ing for seed are directed to sources 
where registered and commercial seeds 
of all kinds are available. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY E. P. BRADT, B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


I T has been ascertained that there is 
sufficient seed in the province of 
New Brunswick lo supply the 
needs of growers for the coming 
planting season. The department 
has established a system of aid in its 
proper distribution. In certain parts 
where grain crops were damaged last 
year by bad weather a large amount 
of seed grain will have 1 1 be pur- 
chased. To facilitate this the dejiart- 
rnent, through the office of the Secre- 
tary for Agriculture, will act as an 
exchange depot where correspondence 
of buyers and sellers will be received 
and the buyers directed to persons 


who have seed for sale which will 
meet their demands. A sample mar- 
ket for the sale or exchange of farm 
seed was afforded the public in the 
provincial seed fair which was held 
in Fredericton in March. Exhibitors 
were thus given the opportunity of 
listing, at the time of making entry, 
all seed which they had for sale. 
Officials of agricultural societies in 
the province were advised of the 
quantities listed at this seed fair. 
Through this agency a large amount 
of the very best seed has been made 
available to those desiring to grow 
the best varieties of first class quality. 


QUEBEC 

BY J. A. GRENIER, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


O N account of the excellent crop 
harvested in Quebec last year 
a lesser quantity of seed than 
usual will be required by the farmers 
this spring. Those who reiiuire 
seed grain may secure all that they 
need through the Seed Purchasing 
Commission of the Dominion 
Government which has an office in 


Quebec and of which Mr. Jules 
Sirnard is the representative, or 
through the Seed Producers Agricul- 
tural (.'o-operati\'e Association at 
Ste. Rosalie or the Comptoir Co- 
operatif of Montreal. The Seed Pur- 
chasing Commission has in the eleva- 
tors all the grain that may be required 
by the farmers. 


ONTARIO 

BY W. BERT ROADHOUSE, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

T his Department has no special in co-operation with the banks by 
plan for assisting farmers to which farmers were enabled to borrow 
secure seed for the ensuing $200 for the purchase of seed. This 
season. During the past couple of was essentially a war measure and is 
years an arrangement was carried out not being renewed this year. The 
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Department, of course, through its 
local oiSices, as well avS through its 
general organization, distributes in- 
formation as to kinds and quality of 


seed to be used and to some extent as 
to where it can be secured, but there 
is no special provision with reference 
to the approaching season. 


MANITOBA 


T here is a shortage of good 
seed of oats and barley in the 
province of Manitoba this 
year. The shortage of wheat seed 
is not so acute but there is consider- 
able call for seed of first-rate quality 
and variety. To assist farmers in 
meeting the need the Field Husbandry 
Department of the Agricultural Col- 
lege has got into touch with a large 
number of farmers throughout the 
province who have reliable seed of 
good varieties for sale. Of oat vari- 
eties, Banner, Victory, Gold Rain, 
Abundance and Leader are offered 
in quantities ranging in some cases 
to car-load lots and at prices ranging 
from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. The 
varieties of barley available are 
O.A.C. 21, Malster and Mensury. 


These are priced at from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per bushel. Supplies of Mar- 
(juis and Red Fife wheats have been 
located at prices running from $2.50 
to $v^ a bushel. Spring rye is also 
offered to the Department at $1.50 
to $2.40 a bushel. The Department 
will not handle this grain but will 
supply the names of those who hav'^e 
seed for sale to incjuiring purchasers. 

The government of Manitoba has 
at the ])resent session enacted legisla- 
tion with a view to assisting needy 
farmers in securing sec‘d grain. As in 
former years, the municipality is 
empowered to borrow money either 
from the provindal treasury or else- 
where, to purchase seed grain up to 
$1,200 for those recpiiring financial 
asvsistance for this purjiose. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BV M. P. TULLIS, WEEDS AND SEED COMMISSIONER 


T he distribution of .seed grain 
on credit terms in the province 
of Saskatchewan, it is hoped, 
will soon be a thing of the past. 
Farmers, in general, are becoming 
more firmly established financially 
as a result of better tillage methods 
and, to some extent, a safer .system 
of farming. At the present time 
seed is advanced to the needy in 
rural municipalities by the local 
officials, and in unorganized territorv'^ 
(where there is no local authority) 
by the Provincial Government 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Rural municipal officials are em- 
powered by authority of “The Muni- 
cipalities Seed Grain Act“, to borrow 
money for the purpose of supplying 
seed grain to needy ratepayers on 
patented lands who apply for assist- 


ance. Where the total funds neces- 
sary do not exceed two thousand 
dollars for the whole municipality, 
it may l)c raised by resolution of 
the council, but if the amount is in 
excess of two thousand dollars a by- 
law must be submitted to the electors. 
The municipality may advance seed 
to the extent of two hundred and 
fifty dollars in value per quarter 
section. The following recent amend- 
ment to “The Municipalities Seed 
Grain Act“ makes provision for an 
additional advance to those who have 
not paid up their seed indebtedness 
from previous years: 

“ Where an advance of 

grain was made in any previous 
year and there remains of the price 
of such grain an unpaid balance, 
a fresh advance may be made in 
respect of the same land not ex- 
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exceeding $250 in value, but in 
no case shall the amount of such 
fresh advance, together with such 
unpaid balance, exceed in the 
aggregate $450/’ 

Since there are no local officials 
in the unorganized districts of the 
province, seed applications from de- 
serving settlers on patented lands 
are dealt with by the Saskatchewan 
Government through the Department 
of Agriculture, Advances are made 
to the extent of $250 per quarter 
section for seed and $75 for fodder, 
A similar 1919 amendment to that 
quoted aljove, was added to *'The 
Local Improvements Act” thus mak- 
ing provision for a further advance 
to thovse who ar(‘ still indebted for 
seed obtained last year. 

'Phis year a schedule of meetings 
was arranged at different railway 
points tributary to local improve- 


ment districts in southwestern Sas- 
katchewan where it was necessary 
to furnish seed. Applicants were 
asked to meet representatives of the 
Department at the most convenient 
point, make application, sign security 
papers and receive seed orders. On 
account of the scarcity of seed and 
feed oats a supply was shipped in and 
delivered to applicants while orders 
for wheat were issued on local farm- 
ers or dealers. 

Homesteaders on unpatented lands 
anywhere in the province are taken 
care of by the Dominion (iovernment. 

It is now ]K)ssible for mortgagees 
holding mortgages against farm lands 
to supply seed grain to their mort- 
gagors and add the cost of same to 
the amount secured by the mortgage. 
This authority is embodied in ”The 
Seed (irain Advances Act, 1919.” 


nova SCOTIA 

MARITIME DAIRY SCHOOL ORGANIZED 


A DAIRY Hch(H)l covi'rinjj the 
three maritime province of 
Prince Edward Islaiul, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick has been 
organized at the College of Agri- 
culture at Truro, N.S. under the 
direr torsli ip of Mr. E. P. Bradt, 
B.S.A., Secretary for Agriculture, 
New Brunswick; Professor M. Cum- 
ming, B..'\., B.S.A., Secretary for 
Agriculture, Nova Scotia, and Mr. 
W. J. Reid, B.S.A., Director of 
Agricultural Instruction, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Three major course-s 
were arranged, for creamery men, 
March 12th to 25th; cheese makers, 
March 26th to April 3rd; milk 
testers, March 12th to April 3rd. 
A supplementary course on milk 
testing from March 26th to April 3rd 
was given for those wishing to 
qualify for milk testers under the 


cow testing regulations of the 
Dominion Department of .'Agriculture. 
The staff consists of the dairy 
officials of the three provinces, 
besides members of the staff of the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College. 
The courses are free to dairy men 
in any of the three provinces who 
have had at least one sea.son’s 
exjH'rience in either a cheese factory 
or creamery and others who make 
special arrangements take the 
course. The respective Departments 
of Agriculture refunds the railway 
fares of students from their provinces. 
As principal of the .Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College Professor M. 
Gumming is the principal of the 
Dairy School, while Mr. W. A. 
MacKay. Dair>' Superintendent of 
the Nova Scotia is the immediate head 
of the school. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

SHORT COURSES 

BY J, G. ARCHIBALD, B.S.A., DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T he postponed short course at 
the Agricultural College, 
Truro, has just been concluded 
with an attendance of 200 and was 
very successful. The attendance at 
the ladies^ course heed in conjunction 
with the farmers’ course was about 
seventy -five. All the usual features 
of short course work were included 
and in addition a special course was 
given in the operation of tractors. 

At the conclusion of the course, 
the Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association 
held it annual meeting, consisting 
of six .sessions which were largely 
attended. In this connection it may 
be of interest to mention the address 
given at the opening session by Prof. 
Gumming on ‘The Agricola Centen- 
ary”. It is just one hundred years 
since the writings of John Young 
appeared in the public press under 
the pen name of ‘ ‘Agricola”. This 
man was the pioneer writer on agri- 
cultural subjects in the Maritime 
Provinces and, we are inclined to 
think, in all Canada. His splendid 
writings have been an influence 
toward the betterment of agriculture 
even to this day. He was the first 
secretary of the Agricultural Board of 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Lieut. J. G. Robertson, of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board, recently 
met the agricultural representatives 
and addre.ssed the P^armers’ Associa- 
tion, outlining the plans of the Board 
for the placing of returned men on 
farms. Lieut, Robertson is a Nova 
Scotian, a graduate of Macdonald 
Agricultural College and has seen 
much active service in France. 

The Maritime Dairy School has 
commenced its sessions wdth an 
attendance of fifty. 

During the short course a rather 
important and significant association 
was organized, .-\bout twenty-five 
graduates of the N.S. Agricultural 
College met and formed an alumni 
association with the usual aims and 


objects of such societies. All gra- 
duates of the institution are eligible 
for membership. 

The most important resolution 
passed by the meeting, was one w^hich 
authorized the executive committee 
of the Association to proceed at once 
toward the placing in the College 
of a memorial tablet to thovse of our 
number who have fallen in the w^ar. 

SURVEY WORK IN GUYSBORO COUNTY 

Mr. A. B. Macdonald, the agricul- 
tural representative for Guysboro 
county, realizing the necessity of 
having accurate and conij)lctc know- 
ledge of the actual conditions on all 
farms over which he has superxdsion 
is making a survey of the farms in 
the eastern end of the county. The 
method he has adopted consists of 
sending out question sheets, asking 
the number and kind of stO('k kept; 
the different kinds of feeds fed: pro- 
duction of herd; rotation followed, 
and such questions as will give 
a general idea of conditions on all 
farms. Along with this sheet is sent 
a circular letter, explaining the reason 
for getting such information and the 
necessity of having such question 
sheets returned. In order to secure 
the greater number of these sheets 
being sent betek to the office, an 
addressed, stamped e n v e 1 o p e is 
enclovsed. For those who do not 
answer, the representative hopes to 
secure the necessar>^ information by 
individual calls to their farms. After 
all question sheets are collected and 
data tabulated, Mr. Macdonald will 
have a clearer idea of what the chief 
drawback to farming in the county 
is, and will be better able to formulate 
plans for the furthering of his work. 
There is a question on the sheet 
asking in what particular way the 
representative can best help the 
farmer. From the replies already 
received at the office, many personal 
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difficulties are mentioned, which gives 
the representative an opportunity 
of getting in closer touch with the 
farmer since he will need to call and 
suggest a means of overcoming such 
difficulties. 

SHED FAIR 

During the first week of February, 
the first seed fair in Guyshoro county 
was held. About eighty exhibits 
of grain and vegetables were brought 
in. This may appear a very poor 
showing to those who are accustomed 
to large shows; but when we con- 
sider that two years ago, elementary 
instruction had to be given in the 
grading and selection of seed in this 
county and that, due to weather 
('onditions, only a very small per- 
centage of the farmers were able to 
exhibit, the showing was quite credit- 
able. Particularly so since the qual- 
ity of exhibits was by no means 
inferior. A considerable amount of 
^^ork had to bo done to have seed 
brought in, in good condition, never- 
theless Mr. Macdonald says that he is 
(|uite satisfied with the fair, and 
claims that the farmers in the county 
are taking greater care to sow better 
seed since they realize that they are 
increasing their yield by so doing. 
A regular programme was arranged 
for the day of the Fair. Prof. J. M. 
Trueman and Mr, S. J. Moore from 
the Agricultural College at Truro, 
gave addresses on the feeding of 
dairy cattle and production of regis- 
tered seed. In the evening the Co- 
operative Company held their annual 
meeting. From the fact that the 
company, consisting of about one 
hundred members, covering but a 
small territory, has decided to hire 
a manager with a salary of $2,000 
per year, we can safely say that 
co-operation is making progress in 
the county. 

BOYS^ POULTRY SHOW 

^ In the first week of January the 
Chedabucto Poultry Clqb held their 


second annual poultry show. This 
club is made up of the boys in Guys- 
boro town, and was organized two 
years ago by the representative. 
The increased number of exhibits 
and the good condition of the birds, 
certainly show that a keen interest 
in poultry-raising is growing up 
among the boys. Lionel Tri\ett 
won the cup for the best exhibit of 
any one breed. His exhibit of Light 
Brahmas was equal to any in the 
province. The club is anticipating 
the organizing of other clubs in near- 
by school sections, with a view’^ to 
encouraging their neighbouring schc)ol 
mates in the raising of pure-bred 
poultry. 

MOTION PK'TURF.S ON FARM1N(; 

Last July Mr. Mcicdonald was 
supplied by J. C. Tory, Federal 
Representative for the county, with 
a moving picture machine of the 
Pathescope type. By borrowing 
films from the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. MacDonald was 
enabled to hold a series of interesting 
meetings throughout the county. At 
these meetings part of the evening 
was given to showing films on farm- 
ing, wffiile the rest was taken up with 
a lecture on some phase of farming 
that was of particular interest in 
the community where the meeting 
WTis held. During the month of 
February, through the kindness of 
the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, the represen tatixe was en- 
abled to secure another set of films 
which w'cre used for sox'eral wrecks 
in a similar way, 

NEW AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

Some time has been given this 
winter to the organizing of agricul- 
tural societies in outlying sections. 
It is hoped that wathin a reavsonable 
length of time, enough societies wiW 
be in existence to serve all the farm- 
ers in the county with pure-bred 
sires. 
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QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 
DISTRIBUTION OF FRUIT PLANTS 


M acdonald college, through 

the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, will, in the month 
of May this year, supply one hundred 
strawberry plants of two gofxl vari- 
eties to each of twenty-five boys or 
girls in the province. An equal 
number of boys will each be supplied 
with sixty raspberry plants. In order 
to select the boys or girls to whom 
will be sent these donations, sets 


of questions are mailed to applicants, 
the answers to which, when returned 
to the College, will be the guide 
to the officials in deciding to whom 
the plants should be sent in order 
to accomplish the desired end. The 
object of the distribution is to 
interest boys and girls on farms 
in small fruit culture in districts 
where at p)resent there are no culti- 
vated fruith of these kinds grown. 


ONTARIO 

MR. C. F. BAILEY, AGRICULTURAL COMMISSIONER 

M r. C. F. Bailey, B.S.A., whose 
promotion was announced in 
the March number of the 
Agricultural Gazette, in addition to 
having the general supervision of the 
field activities of all branches of the 
Department, will administer the agri- 
cultural work of the Department of 
Lands, Forests, and Mines in North- 
ern Ontario. Mr. Bailey’s title is 
Agricultural Commissioner and not 
(Commissioner of Agriculture, by 
which title Dr. Creelman was desig- 
nated during the past two years and 
until his retirement in February. 

MR. C. F. BAILEY, B.S.A. 

RESULTS OP COMPETITIONS CONDUCTED BY JUNIOR 

FARMERS, 1918. 

BY ». S. DUNCAN, B.S.A., SUPERVISOR, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 

D uring the past few years, the hogs, field crops, producing milk and 
Ontario Department of Agri- feeding calves and marketing them 
culture through its Agricul- at the stage known as baby beef, 
tural Representatives have been con- These competitions were open to 
ducting profit competitions in feeding young men, farmers* sons, under 30 
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years of age, the prize being a free 
two weeks^ course in stock and seed 
judging, poultry raising, horticulture, 
farm dairy, beekeeping or farm power 
conducted at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College at Guelph and return, 
and board and lodging while there. 

All the competitions started off in 
the .spring of the year under fairly 
favourable circumstances but owing 
to war and labour conditions a num- 
ber of the contestants were forced to 
drop out before the competitions 
were concluded. 


The prize was awarded to the young 
man showing the largest net profit 
per acre. Where eight or more con- 
testants finished in a competition two 
men were sent to Guelph. 

The competition was confined to a 
field of any size but not less than one 
acre, except in the case of oats, 
barley and wheat when the area 
under crop was at least five acres. 
This enabled the contestants to enter 
the Standing Field Crop Competi- 
tions conducted under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Societies. 



WINNING FIELD IN THE ACRE PROFIT COMPETIITON, PORT ARTHUR SECTION 


The prize \\ iniu rs taking the 
courses at the Ontario Agricultural 
College this winter are as follows: - 

Stock and seed j milling, Jan. 


14-24 .29 

Heekeeping. Jtin. 14-24. I 

Poultry raising, Jan 14-24. 1 

Farm dairyinj», jan, 21-31 1 

Farm power, Jan, 27-F<'b. 7 7 


A( RE PROFIT COMPETITIONS 

There were eighteen contests during 
the past season with different crops 
as follows:— 


Potatoes 4 

Beans 1 

Oats 4 

Corn for Seed t 

Sugar beets 1 

Mangels t 

Wheat 6 


In estimating the cost of pnKluclion 
S5.00 pin* acre was allow(*d for nmt of 
land, S2.00 per acre for ploughing, 
15 cents per hour for man labour and 
10 cent.s per hour for horse labour. 

A uniform price was placed on all 
seed used in the spring as follows: — 


T urnips , 
Mangels . 
Corn , 

Beans 

Potatoes . . 
Wheat .... 

Barley 

Oats 


$1 50 per lb. 

1 00 

4 "5 per bush 
9 00 ** 

1 35 

2 50 
1 75 

1 to “ 


The following is a list of the win- 
ners, giving results as to cost of pro- 
duction and net profit per acre with 
various crops: — 
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OATS 


(80c. per bush.) 


County 

Winner 

Yield 

Cost 
Prod. 1 

Profit 



Bush. 

i 


Lambton 

Russel Clark, R.R. No. 1, Alvinston . . 

79 

14*61 

48*59 


W. G. Sellers, Amher.stburg 

761 

13*93 

47*07 

* ... 

Norfolk 

Leo Clialland, R.R. 5, Simcoc 

! 70J 

16*06 

40*10 

Lincoln 

Gordon J. Robbins, R.R. No. 3 

1 7o| 

17*27 

39*00 


POTATOES 
($1.20 per bush.) 


Thunder Bay 
Rainy River 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 


Jas. Taylor, Port Arthur . 

283 

49*80 

Wm. Draycott, Stratton 

! 284 

53*05 

Geo. A. Pack, R.R. 1, Byron 

i 236 

46*60 

Bruce Wilson, Wilsonville . . . . 

j 1351 

33*72 


28980 
287*75 
230*60 
129 02 


CORN FOR SEF.n 

($3 50 i)er bush.) 

* I I j 

Essex j Howard Sellers. R.R. No. 1, Kinjj&ville | 27 j 14*10 | 80*40 


Lambton 


Grenville 


Durham . 


Manitoulin 

York 

Durham . . . 
Grenville. 

Renfrew . . . 
Dundas 


SUGAR BEETS 


($10 per ton) 


i 

Tons 


j Cecil Campbell, R.R, No. 4, Alvinston . 

181 

1 

21*88 


163*12 


BEANS 

($7 50 per bush.) 


Earl Throop, R.R. No. 2, Pre.scott. 


MAN(JELS 
(15c. per bush.) 

Harry Jose, Newcastle 

WHEAT 

($2.15 per bush.) 


Allan Fraser, Gore Bay 

Allan F. Balsdon, R.R. No. 2 , Markham 
L. Stanley Chapman, R.R. No. 1, Orono 
Wilbert A. Davidson, R.R. No. 4, 

Kempt vi He 

Robt. L. Mason, R.R. No. 3, Renfrew. . 
A. A. Morrison, Wales 


i Hush. 

j -lli 

1 

33*45 

1 


1 785 

1 49*70 





47 

19*70 

45 

19*30 

44! 

20*26 

331 

14*93 

28 

14*15 

2Si 

16*87 


202*80 


68*05 


81*35 

77*45 

75*77 

56*82 

46*05 

37*60 
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FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT 

competitions 

Ail told there were eleven contests 
conducted in as many counties and 
districts of the Province. 

The winner was selected on the 
following basis: — 

(a) 50 points for the highest net 
profit per cwt. of gain. 

(b) 25 points for type and finish, 
this being done with the bacon 
hog vScore card. 

(c) 25 points for the best kept 
records and most comprehensive 
report . 

Six entries were re([uired before a 
competition could be conducted and 
two men were sent to Guelph pro- 
vided eight men finished. 

Eacli contestant had to feed a jKm 
of liogvS containing not less than four. 
Hogs w(Te weaned and weighed at 
six weeks of age, at which time the 
rec'ord work t)egan. An accurate 
account was kept of the kind and 
amount of food consumed every four 
weeks in addition to the final feeding. 
Credit was given contestants who 
weighed their hogs at the end of 
e^'e^y four WTcks though this was not 
compulsory. Hogs were to l>e fin- 
ished any time w ithin 28 weeks of age 


when they had attained a weight 
anywhere between 180 and 200 lbs. 
One point was deducted for each 5 
lbs. or fraction of 5 lbs. under or over 
these weights. 

Feed w^as valued as follows: — 


Ground oats 

.$55 

00 per ton 

** barley 

. 70 

00 

(( 

“ peas 

.110 

00 

t( 

rye 

, 90 

00 

ti 

‘‘ wheat 

. 65 

00 

it 

“ corn 

. 80 

00 

a 

Corn on the cob 

. 75 

00 

i. 

Bran 

, 35 

50 

a 

Low-grade flour or red dog . 

. 75 

00 

a 

Shorts or middlings 

. 40 

50 

a 

Tankage 

. 85 

00 

** 

Oil cake 

. 65 

00 

(f 

Green feed 

- 2 

00 

a 

Skim milk 

. 5 

00 

u 

Butter-milk 

. 5 

00 

It 

Whey 

. 3 

00 

it 

Pasture 

. 1 

00 per hf)g 


The profit was estimated by valuing 
the average gain in weight i)er hog 
at 18|c. per lb. 

Readers w'ill note that the value of 
the hog at 6 weeks of age W'as not 
taken into consideration at all. The 
determining factor being the average 
net profit per cwt. of gain from six 
weeks of age, when the feeding 
period and record work cornrnencccl. 

The results are given in the tabu- 
lated statement below : — 


FEKDtVt; news PROFIT COMPETiriON 






iAver- 

tver* 

Value 

Avei- 

Aver> 





age 

age 

per 

age 

age 

(ounty 

W'tnner 

BriH'tl 

Length ol Feed ingkost of 

weiftiif 

liog 

net 

net 



Pet iod 

1 feed 

of hogs 

ot gam 

proht 

profit 





ilHuhog 

live 

in 

pi'i'hoglfwrv ut 





weight 

aeighi 


of gain 





$ 

Lbs. 

t 

$ 

4 

Duiham.... 

L A. llu'ksou, No. 1. 

\'orksliire Pure 

May dl--Sept. 20 

7 50 

2.50 

38 43 

30 93 

15 08 


Janet vUle. 

Bred. 





23 68 


Essex 

L. Squire. No, 2. 

Poland ('liina 

May 


184 

29 62 

11 98 

CironviHe 

Anihcr.-ilbiirtt. 

T. K. Beckett, No. 5, 

Guide York- 

April 1 7 ~Aur. 2U 

10 50 

209 

34 87 

24 17 

13 to 

Manitoulin. . . 

Kemptville, 

M il ton Van Every , 

sliire. 

Pure Bred 

May 30— Sx'pt. 7 

7 57 

! 14s5 

22 SO 

14 93 

12 44 


Meldtum Bay. 

Berkshire. 


11 58 

398 

33 38 

21 80 

32 24 

Lincoln. ... 

K. Comfort, No. 1, 

Pure Bred 

May 21 — (Kt. 17 


St. Anns. 

Yorkshires, 

1 


209^ 

35 51 1 

19 32i 

10 20 

Dundas 

C. F. Marshall. South 

Pure Bred 

April 20 — Sept. 25 

16 19 


Mountain. 

Yorkshires 

1 


187i 

30 75 

16 36 



L. Weber, No, 1. 

Yorkshire 

April 16 — Sept. 23 

June 20— Nov. 21 

14 39 

9 97 

Vw\ 

W'ateiloo, 

CecllJ.McCort.No.3. 

Bolton. 

A. T. Kinpey. No. 4. 
Naminee. 

G. .J^aufman. No. 4. 
BrUht. 

Yorkshire- Berk- 

IS 24 

188 

.50 00 

14 76 

9 23 

Lemiox and Ad- 
cHnaton. 

Oxford, 

sliire Cross. 
V<>rk*hire 

April 22— Sept. 12| 

April 1 — Aug. 3 

17 17 

200\ 

.32 77 

IS 60 

8 92 

Yorkshire.... V 

10 78 

im 

31 171 

3 27 

7 98 


L 
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DAIRY PROFIT COMPJSTITIONS 

The Dairy Profit Comi>etition is 
one of the most interesting of all the 
competitions conducted and a close 
study reveals some very valuable 
data. Unfortunately a number of 
young men who commenced the 
record work last spring had to drop 
out owing to the operations of the 
Military Service Act, There were 
only four contests in the Province 
during the past seavson. 

The prize was awarded to the 
young man showing the largest net 
profit from one heifer, the competi- 
tion extending over a period of seven 
months. Only heifers freshening for 
the first time were used and such 
heifers had to be under 36 months 
of age at the time of freshening. 

Each contestant had to take a two 
ounce sample of milk (one ounce in 
forenoon and one ounce in afternoon) 
three times each month and forward 
samples to the Representative’s office 
where they were tested for butter fat. 
Milk had to be weighed and recorded 


at each milking and an accurate 
record had to be kept of the kind and 
amount of feed consumed. The milk 
was valueti on the following basis; — 
First three months, butter fat valued 
at SOc. per lb. 

Second three months, butter fat 
valued at 53c. per lb. 

Last month, butter fat valued at 5Sc. 
per lb. 

The skim milk was valued at 20c. per 
cwt. 

The feed was valued as follows: — 

Ground oats $55 00 per ton^ 

“ barley 70 00 “ 

Bran 35 00 

Shorts and middlings 40 00 “ 

Gluten feed 60 00 

Oilcake 65 00 

Cottonseed meal 60 00 

Hay and clover 12 00 ** 

Alfalfa 14 00 “ 

Timothy and mixed hay 10 00 

Silage 4 00 “ 

Roots 3 50 ** 

Straw 6 CK) 

Pasture 1 OOpermon. 

The following are the results in 
detail together with the breed of heifer 
winning in each county contest: — 


r>\IRY PROFIT COMPETITION 


County 

Winner 

Breed 

V’^alue 

of 

feed 

Milk 

Fat 

Fat 

Value 

Skim 

milk 

Value 

Net 

Profit 




$ cts. 

Lbs. 

per ct. 

Lbs. 

$ cts. 

Lbs. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 

Dundas 

Middlesex. . , 
Lennox and 
Addington. 
Grenville .... 

i 

Lloyd Poapst . . 
Ross Sadler. . . 
Percy \’ine., . 

Holstein .... 
Holstein Grade, 
Holstein . ... 

2a 31 
65 44 
7 00 

5.3.57 

7.10f> 

4.544 

4' 3 
3 '97 
4- 7 

232-99 
281-77 
177 '(K) 

119-36 

145-66 

91-40 

5123-49 
68.51 6 
4366 

10 24 
13 62 
8 73 

104 29 
93 85 
93 13 

Elmer White . . 

Holstein 

11 59 

4.830 

3'8 

176 1 

91-18 

4655 

9 29 

88 88 




BABY BEEF COMPETITION 

In the Baby Beef Competition the 
prize was awarded to the boys or 
young men producing the best steer 
regardk^ss of cost of production. In 
order to gather data, an accurate ac- 
count had to be kept of this kind and 
amount of food consumed during the 
feeding j^riod. The calves in this 
competition were born on or after 
Sept. 1, 1917, The steers were judged 
in November last by the Agricultural 
Representatives and the winners had 
the privilege of competing in a special 
class for baby beef at the Winter Fair 
held at Guelph in December, 


In estimating the profit, the initial 
value of the steer calf w^as placed at 
$5 and the value of the steer when 
marketed at 15c. per lb., live weight. 
Feed consumed during the period 
was estimated as follow^s: — 


Ground oats $38 00 per ton. 

barley 40 00 ** 

peas 60 00 

“ rye 38 00 “ 

" w^hcal 50 00 ‘‘ 

** corn 35 00 “ 

JBran 30 00 “ 

Low-grade flour or red dog . . 36 00 ** 

Shorts or middlings 30 00 

Tankage 50 00 
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Oil cake $50 00 per ton. 

Green feed (name kind in 

report) 2 00 ** 

Skim milk 5 00 

New milk 28 00 

Whey 3 00 

Pasture 0 50 per month. 


Nursing cow 6 00 per month. 

Hay 10 00 per ton. 

Straw 6 00 ** 

Silage 3 00 « 

The following tabulated statement 
gives the results of the competition: — 


BABY BEEF COMPETITION 


County 

Winner 

Bree.I 

Date of 
Birth 

Total cost 
of feed 
consumed 
plus initial 
value of 
steer 
($5 00) 

Weight 

steer 

Value 

Net 

profit 

Total 
score on 
confor- 
mation 
according 
to score 
card 





$ cts. 

lbs. 

$ cts. 

$ cts. 


Lainbton 

R. L. Johnston 

Shorthorn ..... 

Mar. 4,1917; 

56 39 

680 

102 00 

45 61 

74 

\ K’toria 

1 

Frank W. MrKague 

Grade Shorthorn 

April 22. 1917 

103 05 

1 , 2.50 

187 50 

84 45 


WattM loo . j 

A. D. Ferguson. . . . 

1 

Aberdeen Angus 

1 

.Sept. 15. 1917 

144 69 

1,100 

165 00 

20 31 

82 


Note.— Th<; disc renancies in the valuation placed on the s.Tme foods used in the different competitions is ex- 
plained by the cost of these foods which prevailed at the time the respective competitions were commenced.—* 
Editor, 


LIVE STOCK CLUBS 

BY H. A. nORRANCE, B.S.A. 


I N Dufferin County two live stock 
clubs have been organized, in 
both of which keen interest is 
taken. These consist of a purebred 
Yorkshire Pig Club and a purebred 
Shorthorn Calf Club. The objects of 
these clubs are to create a deeper 
interest in gocxl live stock; to 
introduce improved animals; to 
afford boys and girls training in the 
care and management of farm ani- 
mals; and to create if possible greater 
interevSt in farm work generally. 
Membership in the Yorkshire Pig 
Club is open to farmers* sons between 
the ages of ten and eighteen years, 
while membership in the Shorthorn 
Club is open to both boys and girls of 
the county between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty- two. To members of the 
pig club a pure bred Yorkshire sow, 
safely in pig, will be provided. These 
will be paid for by the members at 
the time of delivery by giving a note 
for eight months for the amount, 
endorsed by the parent or guardian 
to the satisfaction of the manager of 
the Union Bank, bearing interest at 


the rate of six per cent per annum. 
The members of the Shorthorn C'alf 
Club will be supplied with pure bred 
Shorthorn heifers, twenty to twenty- 
four months old, in calf. These wdli 
be paid for by giving a note for 
twelve months, duly endorsed to the 
satisfaction of the Sterling Bank. 
The pedigrees of the animals in each 
case wall be registered in the name of 
the member and all the progeny will 
become the property of the member. 
Members are required to feed and 
care for their animals and w'hen 
surplus stock is for sale the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will endeavour 
to assist in finding a market. Bul- 
letins on the care of the respective 
animals wall be supplied to the 
memliers who wall be required to 
keep records of feed, etc., wdiich must 
be returned to the Department at the 
end of eight months in case of hogs, 
and ten months in the case of cattle. 
At the time of delivery of the animals 
a charge will be made to covei the 
premium for an insurance policy 
during the period of the note. 
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MANITOBA 

FARM ENGINEERING SHORT COURSE 

BY L. J. SMITH, B.S„ PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE ENGINEERING 


T he twelfth annual winter course 
in farm engineering at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College 
began on January 14th and ended 
on the I4th of March. It was quite 
the best in the history of the insti- 
tution. It wiXB not possible to accom- 
modate all of the applicants. We had 
accommodation only for 124, whereas 
some 60 applicants had to be refused 
admission. By the employment of 
extra instructors and assistants we 
were able to give first rate instruc- 
tion to the large class of students. 

This course is primarily intended 
to cover farm engineering, although 
considerable instruction is given in 
stock judging, grain judging, English 
and farm bookkeeping. The farm 
engineering course covers the subjects 
of gas engine work, steam engines, 
boilers, forge shop, farm mechanics, 
concrete construction, building con- 
struction, farm machinery and phy- 
sics. The equipment for the course 
is housed in the large engineering 
building of the college. It is U- 
shaped, has three full stories, a 
frontage of 160 ft. and is 110 ft. 
deep. The blacksmith’s shop has 
forty forges and other necessary 
tools. The concrete laboratory and 
wood shop have ample appliances 
and tools. Models and sectional 


engines and accessories make it easy 
for the student to grasp the principles 
of the important parts of steam and 
gas engines and boilers. The power 
machinery laboratory contains four 
stationary steam engines, together 
wdth a dozen gas and steam tractors 
loaned the college by the various 
tractor firms. The new stationary 
gas engine laborator>" contains 12 
gasoline and kerosene engines kindly 
loaned us, also eejuipment for testing 
the horse power and fuel econom\' 
of the engines. In addition, six 
4-cyUnder high-speed motors have 
been installed, on angle iron frames, 
in order to give the student special 
practice with this type of tractor 
motor. 

Our plan includes the use of at 
least one evening a week for outside 
lectures on various subjects allied 
to the course, such a.s concrete 
construction, oils and lubrication, 
lectures on automobiles, etc. 
Arrangements are also made for 
visiting a number of important shofis 
and manufacturing concerns in Win- 
nipeg. By this means students taking 
the work are given opportunities 
of acquiring knowdedge which is 
not afforded the ordinary counlr>' 
visitor w ho may wash to inspect these 
institutions in Winnipeg. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE SERVICE 


T he agricultural representative 
service of the Manitoba De- 
partment of Agriculture has 
been seriously affected by the war. 
With the return of most of the men 
who had previously been employed 
in this service it is again being 
resumed, The agricultural repre- 
sentative plan in Manitoba is, to 
some extent, a combination of the 
American and Canadian plans. The 
American plan has the Farm Bureau 
as a central figure, this bureau 


selecting the county agent and pro- 
vides for his salary, office and 
equipment. The usual Canadian 
plan, which is exemplified especialh^ 
in the province of Ontario, provides 
that the provincial Department of 
Agricultural shall select and pa\' 
the salary and transportation expenses 
of the Agricultural representative, 
the county providing an office and 
furnishing it. The Manitoba plan 
is briefly as follows:— 
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1. To have one member of the Extension 
staff responsible for agricultural represent 
tative work. 

2. To have an arrangement as to the 
area to be served by each agricultural 
representative. (In most cases this area 
would approximate 25 to 30 miles square). 

3. To have in the district, served by 
each representative, a board of Agriculture 
consisting of; (1) Community committees, 
each composed of a chairman and four or 
five members, each member representing 
some particular interest in the district; 
(2) All Agricultural C'ouncil composed of 
the chairman of each community committee, 
a representative appointed by each Grain 
Growers’ Association, Trustees* Associations, 
Agricultural Society, Municipal Council, 
Teachers’ Association, Boarcl of Trade, 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Home Econ- 
nomics Society, and any other organization 
that there may be in the district. 

This council meets twice a year for the 
purpose of discussing the general needs 
of the community. 

To elect from their numbers an Executive 
committee of nine members who meets 
with the representative once a month or 
as often as may be necessary, to discuss 
the problems needing attention and 
deciding on the best methods of meeting 
them. 

The Department of Agriculture, in agree- 
meiit with the Executive committee, engages 
a representative from among Agricultural 
College graduates, or others who, though 
not graduates of an Agricultural College, 
may be, by training and exi>erienre. well 
fitted for this work. 

The chief functions of the Board of Agri- 
culture are: 

1. To co-ordinate the effort^ of exi-^Jting 
agricultural fon'cs, 

2. “To bring to the agricultural repre^wn- 
tatbe the counsel and ('o-oj)eration <if the 


best farmers in the district in planning and 
carrying out an agricultural improvement 
programme. 

3. To provide local machinery in each 
district for the purpose of quickly and effect- 
ively reaching every person living in each 
community. 

4. To develop local leaders in each com- 
munity. 

5. To rewal not only to people living 
in the district, but to outsiders as well, 
the agricultural possibilities of the whoel 
district and how they may be realized. 

In financing the agricultural re- 
presentative work the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture and Boards 
of Agriculture divide the obligation. 
The Department of Agriculture pays 
the salary of the representative up 
to $1,800 a year; mileage on the use 
of an automobile up to nine cents 
a mile; railway fares and living 
expenses of the representative when 
away from his headquarters and 
postage and stationery. The Board 
of Agriculture provides and furnishes 
a suitable office; necessary salary^ 
above $1,800 per year and necessary 
automobile milecige above nine cents 
a mile and expenses incurred in 
connection with meetings of the 
Agricultural Council or executive 
committee. The representative pays 
his own living expenses when at 
headciuarters, provides an automobile 
for hi.s work and suitable housing 
for it. 


y 

“ Agricullure will never bet:oinc {X'rmaneiuly probpen)iis and country life contended until 
the nation and the states by financial appropriation make .sure that the children of the country 
receive the education that is their right. Farm tenancy and other evils inevitably follow the 
lack of educational advantages in the of>en country. The children of the country should 
receive education equal to that rtveived by the children of the city, with the addition that it 
should be an inspiration and preparation for farm life. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

HONOURABLE MR. DUNNING, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


T he Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, 
Provincial Treasurer of 
Saskatchewan has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Agriculture, suc- 
ceeding the Honourable Mr. Mother- 
well. The Honourable Mr. Dunning 



THE HON. CHAS. DUNNING, M.L.A, 


is a native of England having been 
born in Leicestershire in 1885. He 
arrived in Sciskatchewan in 1902 and 
has farmed since the year following. 
Mr. Dunning has been closely iden- 
tified with the Grain Growers’ move- 
ment. In 1911 he took a prominent 
part in the organization of the Saskat- 
chewan Cooperative Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited and was general 
manager from then until 1916. In 
1913 he was appointed Royal Com- 
missioner by the Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Government to investigate 
the question of agricultural credits 
and also the marketing of grain in 
Eruope. From 1911 to 1914 he was 
president of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association and during that 
time and for two years later he was 
a member of the executive hoard of 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 
In the cabinet of the Saskatchewan 
Government, Mr. Dunning was made 
Minister of Railways in 1917, Minis- 
ter of Telephones in 1918 and was 
made Minister of Agriculture in 
F€"bruary of this year. Last year 
Mr. Dunning occupied the position 
of Director of Agricultural Prcnluct- 
ion on the Canada Food Board. 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


T he following is a summary of 
the Acts relating to Agricul- 
ture passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan: — 

LOANS FOR ELEVATOR.S 

An Act to confirm an Agreement 
with ihe Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company ^ Limited, 

This Act sets forth the terms and 
conditions under which loans are to 
be made to the company by the 
Province (1) for the purchase of ele- 
vators, and (2) for the building of 


elevators. The agreement embodied 
therein provides for a loan of not 
more than 85 per cent of the cost, 
secured by chattel mortgage on build- 
ings, machinery and equipment. As 
additional security, the company 
transfers and assigns to the Govern- 
ment the uncalled capital stock of 
the company subscribed for by the 
members of the local for whose benefit 
the elevator is purchased or built. 
Repayment is to be made in twenty 
equal annual instalments of principal 
and interest. 

An Act to validate and confirm a 
certain agreement between His Majesty 
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and the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries y Limited, 

The S;iskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries Act authoriiies the govern- 
ment to make a loan to The Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Creameries, Li- 
mited, towards the cost of purchase, 
construction or remodelling of any 
creamery, cheese factory or public 
cold storage warehouse. 

The new Act sets forth, in the form 
of an agreement, the terms and con- 
ditions under which loans will be 
made. In case of purchase a loan 
to the amount to 75 per cent of the 
valuation is authorized. Where new 
buildings are erected the loan may 
be equivalent to 75 per cent of the 
estimated cost, including machinery 
and equipment. In districts colonized 
by returned soldiers, however, the 
loan may ecpial the cost of the cheese 
factory or creamery. 

An Act to validate and confirm a 
certain Agreement behveen His Ma- 
jesty and The Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive CreamerieSy Limited, 

The Agreement validated by this 
Act sets forth the terms and condi- 
tions of a loan of $70,000 by the Pro- 
vince to The Saskatchewan Oeam- 
eries, Limited, towards the cost of a 
public cold-storage w'arehouse in the 
City of Sa.skatoon, estimated at 
$115,000 including land, machinery 
and equipment. 

By the Act incorporating the said 
Company the Government is author- 
ized to loan the Company 75 per cent 
of the appraised value of any public 
cold-storage warehouse suitable for 
the preservation of food products 
which the Company may acquire or 
establish. The security is to consist 
of a first mortgage on the land, or, 
if the land is leased, of an assignment 
of the lease supplemented by a chattel 
mortgage on the buildings and equip- 
ment. Cream-buying stations and 
egg and poultry marketing stations 
are regarded for the purposes of the 
Agreement as part of the creamery 
or cold storage warehouse which they 
serve. Loans are to be repaid in 
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twenty equal annual instalments with 
interest. 

An Act to incorporate The North- 
ern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stack 
Yards y Limitedy and An Act to incor- 
porate The Southern Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Stock YardSy Limited, 

These two Acts provide for the 
incorporation of joint stock compa- 
nies, one in Northern and the other in 
Southern Saskatchewan, with power 
to build and operate stock yards at 
Prince Albert and Moosejaw respect- 
ively. Each company may borrow 
from the government a sum equal to 
one-third of the cost of the buildings. 
Five years' exemption from taxation 
is granted. 

An Act respecting Wolf Bounties, 

This Act provides for the payment 
of a bounty of $10 for the killing of 
timber wolves and of $1 for w'olf pups. 
It is a revision of The Wolf Bounty 
Act of 1912, and takes its place. 

A number of amendments to exist- 
ing acts w^erc passed. These w^ere: 
(1) An amendment to The Act res- 
pecting Seed Grainy Fodder and other 
Relief; (2) An amendment to The 
Municipalities Seed Grain Act 1917; 
(3) An amendment to The Municipal 
Hail Insurance Act; (4) An amend- 
ment to The Stray Animals Act; (5) 
An amendment to The Agricultural 
Societies Act; (6) An amendment to 
The Agricultural Co-operative Associa- 
tions Arty and, (7) An amendment to 
The Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company Act, 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR A(;RICULTURE 

AND AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 

The total vote to be administered 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1920 amounts to 
$193,600 as follows: 


Assistance to General Agricultural 

Interests $ 63,500 

Assistance to Live Stock Industry. . 36,300 

Assistance to Dairy and Poultry 

Industry 10,700 

Publicity and Statistical Work 18,200 

Weed Control, Seed Inspection and 
Exhibitions 15,000 
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Bureau of Labour 30,000 

Game Protection and Museum. . 19,900 

Miscellaneous St'rvices 


$193,600 


DETAILS OF MAJOR SERVICES 
Expenditures under Agricultural 


Societies Act $60,000 

Administration of the Horse Breed- 
ers’ Act 7,000 

General Live Stock Industry Ser- 
vices 4,000 

Saskatchewan Winter Fair Board . 8,000 

Assistance to Live Slock Associa- 
tions 1,800 

Pcstruction of Wolves 6,000 

Travelling Dairies and General 
.Dairy Services 7,500 


For Advancement of Poultry inter- 
ests 1,000 

Weed Control Service 8,000 

To promote use of good seed 1,000 

Gopher Destruction 2,000 

Exhibits at Fairs outside Saskatche- 
wan.. 2,000 

To Secure and Distribute Harvest 
Labourers 2,000 


$110,300 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Agricultural Extension Work $30,000 

Grants to Districts giviup: Instruc- 
tion in Houstjhold Science and 

Manual Training 1,800 

Domestic Science Scholarships 500 


$32,300 


ALBERTA 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 

BV E. A. HOWTSS, B.S.A., DEAN OF COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


T he course in agriculture for 
returned men at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta comprises a 
five months’ course in practical work. 
For this we have 75 men registered. 
The work for each month is a separate 
unit, so that a man may enter at the 
first of any month and carry out his 
five months’ course without special 
attention or eJavSS work. All the non- 
essentials are eliminated and where- 
ever possible actual practice is given. 
Inasmuch as the larger classes must 
attend during the winter months, 
it is unfortunate that an actual 
practice on the soil is not possible. 
However, desjiite this handicap, every 
effort is made to render the course as 
practical as possible. 

The subjects of the course cover 
animal husbandry, field husbandry, 
horticulture, dairying, airpentry, 
blacksmithiiig, poultry rai.sing, farm 
machinery and veterinary science. 

In connection with these courses we 
have undertaken to seed 3,000 acres 
to crop this spring and to break 5,000 
acres of new land during the summer. 

In the animal husbandry course the 
live stock judging is done in the Col- 
lege pavilion. The aim of this course 


is to acquaint the student not only 
with the types and the market classes 
of live stock but with the character- 
istics of the different breeds as well. 
The work of feeding and management 
of each of the classes of live stock is 
given concurrently with the judging 
classes. The training also consists of 
the art of fe€"ding and training animals 
for the show ring, W’^hile attention is 
also given to the study of pedigrees 
and the relationship of improved 
blood to successful stock raising. 

In field husbandry', seeding and 
soil management are systematically 
dealt w'iih. In horticulture, vege- 
tables, floriculture, landscape garden- 
ing and fruit growing, and forestry 
are all covered . Opportunit y is gi ven 
so far as possible to have the students 
themselves do the work called for in 
the course under the supervision of 
their instructor. 

In the dairying course recommen- 
dation is given to the growing import- 
ance of this industry not only in the 
province of Alberta but in the w^hole 
of Canada. Tlie course covers all 
features of the work from the handling 
of the dairy herd to the various pro- 
ducts of the dairy. 
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Poultry studies include the breeds 
and breeding as well as raising, fatten- 
ing, killing and marketing. 

In the carpentry course the men are 
taught to make simple pieces of 
equipment and to effect repairs in 
wood work. The simple principles of 
building construction are also dealt 
with. 

In the blacksmithing course it is 
recognized that the “village black- 
smith'* is becoming almost extinct 
throughout the country and that 
farmers must depend on themselves 
to repair machinery, shoe horses and 
similar work. 

In the veterinary science course the 
students are taught how to nurse 
animals and to handle at least the 
more ccmimon diseases due to mis- 
takes in feeding, those common to 
young animals, unsoundness, con- 
tagious ailments, and ordinary surgi- 
cal operations. 

It must Ijc remembered that the 
College of Agriculture was not 
equipj)ed for all of this work. An old 
machine shop w^as fitted anew and 
turned into a blacksmith shop 
equipped with 16 forges, anvil and 
necessary tools. Two rooms in the 
engineering building were secured for 
carpentry wwk, and e(iuii)t)ed with 
12 large serviceable benches, each 
accommodating two men. Part 
of the dairy equipment w^as kindly 
loaned by commercial firms, part had 
to be purchased. A large greenhou.se 
w^as added to the existing equipment 
to give facilities for w^ork in soils, 
seeds, flowxTs and vegetables. A room 
was fitted up for practising seed 
testing, fanning mill work, and differ- 
ent types of seed treatment. These 
were extras, of course, added to the 
existing equipment in field husbandry, 


animal husbandry, and horticulture. 
Some instances of unclassified work 
are as follow^s; — 

(a) Logs are being procured and 
training is to be given in “shack" 
building. 

{h) A full demonstration will be 
given in regard to hog-killing, dressing 
and packing, all done in such a way as 
would be carried on at such a farm 
house. 

(c) Demonstrations at the stock- 
yards will be given in dehorning and 
branding. 

(d) At the slaughter houses of the 
packing plant, condemned carcasses 
have been reserved and used for class 
material to show^ the nature of some 
of the leading live-stock diseases. 

It would not be fair to close this 
more or less formal statement w ithout 
expressing a word of appreciatifm of 
the regularity, and punctuality of the 
attendance of this class. Much 
satisfaction is expressed by all of the 
teaching staff in regard to the atten- 
tion and general attitude of the men 
taking this special course in agri- 
culture. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Besides the courses given to 
returned soldiers at the University 
of Edmonton a course of vocational 
training is being carried on at Calgary. 
This branch of the work has been 
completely reorganized during the 
present winter. That course deals 
chiefly with farm mechanics in which 
the classes contain about 170 men. 
Twenty of these are taking the gas 
engine and tractor course while the 
others are taking the full farm me- 
chanics course. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

DR. DAVID WARNOCK, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


R. David Waniock, M.R.C.V.S., 
has been appointed Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for 
British Columbia, succeeding Mr, W. 
E. Scott, who resigned last year. Dr. 
Warnock, who is the son of a Lanark- 
shire Scottish farmer with a national 
reputation as a breeder of Clydes- 
dale horses, Ayrshire cattle and sheep, 
came to Canada in 1889. He managed 
the High River horse ranch from 
1889 to 1893, was local manager of 
the Walrond Ranch during the next 
ten years and then began business 
in Fincher Creek as a farmer and 
veterinary practitioner. He did con- 
siderable business in supplying horses 
to the big lumber companies and 
coal companies in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Government work is not 
entirely new to Dr. Warnock as he 
was an officer of the Health of Ani- 
mals Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1904 to 
1909. For the two years commenc- 
ing in 1911 Dr. Warnock represented 
the Fincher Creek constituency in 
the Alberta legislature, and for the 
next five years was member of the 
House of Commons for McLeod. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war Dr. 
Warnock was appointed by the Im- 
perial Government a member of the 


British Remount Commission in 
which capacity he was attached to 
the remount station at Lachine, Que. 
For military services he was last year 



DR. DAVID WARNOCK, M.R.C.V.S. 

appointed an officer of the Order of 
the British Empire. Dr. W^arnock 
assumed his new office on the first 
of April. 



HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE BRANCH 


T he Department of Agriculture 
of British Columbia has ap- 
pointed Miss Olive E. Hayes 
to take charge of the Household 
Science branch of the Department. 
Miss Hayes is a graduate in House- 
hold Science of Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, Ontario. The services of 
Miss Hayes will be placed at the 


disposal of the women institutes for 
organization and lecture demonstra- 
tion work. A four-day demonstra- 
tion course will be conducted by 
Miss Hayes at each institute when 
''milk”, "vegetables”, "food for the 
growing child” and "invalid cookery” 
will be the subjects of the respective 
days’ programmes. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


DISTIBUTION OF EGGS TO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BY J. E. MCLARTY, DIRECTOR, RURAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, PRINCE OF WALES COkLEGE 

D uring the past year we orga- eggs when delivered, the number of 
nized Boys’ and (iirls' Poultry infertile eggs, the numlier of chickens 
Clubs at several of our school hatched and the number raised. The 
fair centres. The members of each following information was obtained 
club cho.se one breetl of poultiy'. from a summar>' of the reports 
In all there were five different breeds received from the two clubs having 
chosen, with a decided preference for best results: 

the Barred Plymouth Rock. St. Peters Club, 13 .settings, 169 

The eggs were supplied by breeders eggs, 108 chickens hatched, 99 raised, 
who had selected flocks of the differ- Hillsboro Club, 15 members, 12 of 
ent breeds. The club sent in their whom reported. From 180 eggs used, 
order to this Department and we 142 chickens were hatched, 86 were 
forwarded it to the breeder. The raised. A summary of results obtain- 
breeder packed and shipped the eggs ed by the other clubs shows a lower 
direct to the club. The Prince percentage of hatch per setting. 
Edward Island Egg and Poultry For 1919 it is planned to distribute 
Association loaned us sufficient money day-old chickens to club members, 
to pay for all eggs when ordered. A mammoth incubator with a capa- 
The members of the clubs were given city of 2,400 eggs is to be installed 
the option of paying for the eggs and the day-old chicks are to be 
when received, or, deferring jjayment taken to the schools and handed over 
till fall. About one half the members to the members. The person in 
paid cash while the others deferred charge of the distribution in this way 
payment till a later date. will l)e able to give the members a 

All members were asked to fill in talk on the raising of chickens and 
a report form. From these reports thus it is hoped that exceptionally 
much valuable information was good results may be obtained, 
received regarding the condition of 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY A. C. MCCULLOCH, POULTRY SUPERINTENDKNT 


O UR methods of organization of 
boys' and girls’ clubs and the 
distribution of eggs to mem- 
bers have been only slightly modified 
from those of last year, which were 
dealt with in The Agricultural Gazette 
for May, 1918, on page S13. This 
season, instead of supplying eggs 
only to the members we shall distri- 
bute day-old chicks to several of the 
members to determine the compara- 
tive feasibility of this idea and the 
distribution of eggs. Some of the 
chicks will be hatched at the Depart- 
ment and others will be shipped 
direct from the breeders. By the 
distribution of chickens w^c hope to be 
two or three weeks in advance of the 
times, that is we can ship the chicks 
to the boys and girls if they have 
broody hens as early as we can ship 
the eggs. We found this last year, 
namely late hatching, to be one of 


the most serious handicaps in the 
successful oi>eration of our Clubs. 
Twenty-five chickens will be consid- 
ered equivalent to fifty eggs sent out. 
We will exact the same returns from 
them as wc did last year, namely four 
birds in the fall of the year or fifty 
eggs next spring, or twenty-five day- 
old chicks next spring. 

Eggs and chicks are being obtained 
from very much the same sources as 
in 1918, viz. Maine, Ontario and few 
from Nova Scotia. We also expect 
to use some of our local product and 
may possibly be able to get a few from 
the birds from eggs imported last 
spring. 

Eggs and chicks w-^ill be delivered 
in much the same manner as previous- 
ly. In some cases wx' may call on 
the secretaries of our clubs to make 
the distribution. 


ONTARIO 

BY K. S. DUNCAN, B.S.A., SUPERVISOR, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


I N the regulations governing School 
Fairs for 1919 W'hich were sent 
out to the Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there apf)ears 
the following under the sub-heading 


Printed directions for hatching will be 
prepared by this office and distributed upon 
request. These should accompany eggs. 
Only three settings of eggs will be allowed 
each school, except in Northern Ontario 
where six may be supplied. The pupils 
to receive same should be decided by vote 
of the school. Each pupil receiving a setting 
will pay 25c. to go to the School Fair 
Association for prize money. 

If other pupils desire eggs, you may, upon 
order from their parents, supply ^gs from 
the same source, provided the price is not 
more than 75c. per dozen. Expense of 
delivery will be borne by the Department 
but the pupils must pay the cost price of 
the eggs. Birds from these eggs will be 
eligible for ent^ at the school fairs. 

Schools having more than one room will 
be treated as separate units for distribution 
of eggs.*' 


In further explanation let me say 
that eggs are distributed to pupils in 
the rural schools which have been 
organized for school fair purposes by 
the Agricultural Representatives of 
the Department. During 1918 this 
w’^ork embraced 307 fairs, in w^hich 
2,868 schools wxtc included. A total 
of 9,940 dozen wxtc distributed which 
means that on the average from three 
to four pupils in each school received 
eggs. 

THE SOURCES FROM WHICH THE KGCiS 
WILL BE PR0DUA:D 

In practically every county and 
district of the province, from three 
to five poultry breeding stations have 
been established to supply the eggs 
for that district. A certain quantity 
will have to be procured through 
the Poultry Department at the Ont- 
ario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
These flocks of Barred Plymouth 
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Rocks are from a special bred-to-lay 
strain. The cockerels for these sta- 
tions are all secured from the Poultry 
Department of the Agricultural ('ol- 
lege at Guelph, 

Most of these stations have been 
inspected by Mr. F. N. Marcellus, 
Field Officer of the Poultry Depart- 
ment and the poor birds have been 
culled out. A second inspection at 
which a special culling demonstra- 
tion will be given is to be made in 
Juh' and August next. 

THE METHOD OF DELIVERY 
During the past season the greater 


majority of the eggs were distributed 
by parcel post — which system met 
with success in all but four or five 
counties. The poor hatch in these 
districts can be attributed to careless- 
ness of handling by rural mail car- 
riers. Some of the Representatives 
distribute the eggs by express along 
with the seeds to the nearest express 
office and the school fair director or 
teacher calls and delivers them to the 
pupils. In other instances, the eggs 
are distributed by motor or livery by 
the representative, direct to the 
schools. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

A DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL GARDEN 


A SCHOOL garden opcTated at 
Annapolis Royal was made a 
demonstration garden for the 
neighbourhood. This had reftTence 
especially to the spraying of potatoes 
of which there were twenu-four 
nms. Rows 1 to 5 were sprayed 
with dry Bordeaux. 6 to 10 with 
arsenate of lead, 11 to 14 without 
sprav, 15 to 20, 1-4-40 Bordeaux, 
21 to 24, 4-4-40 Bordeaux. 

'Fhe results of spraying were very 
marked, and the [latriotic potato 
liatch ” was \vatched by many in- 


terested peo])le. Signs were put up 
next the main roafl, across the end 
of the strip, stating the spray used, 
so that all could see, and judge for 
themselves. The strip no spray ” 
had dead-looking tops earh^ in the 
fall — the last to fade was the 4-4-40 
Bordeaux strip. The yield was more 
than three fold greater in the 4-4-40 
strip than in the “ no spray.” The 
practical result of spraying was an 
object lesson to the entire community 
aiul if for no other reason was worth 
while. 


ONTARIO "" 

BOYS* AND GIRLS* GARDENING ENCOURAGED 


T O encourage gardening among 
the pupils of the schools of 
the city of Toronto, the To- 
ronto Horticultural Society, through 
the immediate attention of Mr. C. B. 
Hamilton, the second vice-president, 
has organized a system to encourage 
gardening at the homes of the pupils 
of the public schools. The system 
involves the providing of seeds of 
garden vegetables including onions, 
parsnips, l>eets, etc., to pupils, 


at two cents per package, with in- 
structions for the cultivation of each 
crop. The empty envelope, of which 
45,000 have been distributed, con- 
stitutes an order from the pupil. This 
empty envelope is required to be 
returned to his or her teacher with 
the amount of money necessary to 
pay for the seed. The teacher for- 
wards the envelopes with an order 
sheet for the whole room to the 
principal of the school who fills out 
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a complete sheet for the school and 
returns it to Mr. Hamilton along 
with the pupils’ envelopes. The en- 
velopes are then filled with the pack- 
ages of seeds desired and returned 
to the schools to be distributed to 
the pupils. The front of the envelope 
constitutes an order sheet, while the 


back bears the pupil’s name and 
address, and the school and room to 
which he belongs, together with a 
series of exhortations and instruc- 
tions as well as an announcement 
that an exhibition of garden produce 
will be held in each school in Sep- 
tember, 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A COUNTY Agricultural Teach- 
ers’ Association has been form- 
ed in Lincoln County, Ontario. 
It is organized for the teachers in 
the county who have attended the 
summer school for teachers at the 
Ontario Agricultural College and are 
actively engaged in teaching agricul- 
ture in their schools. Other teachers 
interested in agricultural work are 
also admitted to the membership of 
the society. The Association meets 
on the first Saturday of each month 
at the office of the agricultural repre- 
sentative in St. Catharines to make 


plans for the coming month. This 
work is all done under the Depart- 
ment of Education. Public vsehool 
inspectors and other authorities are 
secured to attend these meetings and 
assist in the programmes carried out. 
In the Association there exists a prize 
list committee. This committee works 
in co-operation with the agricultural 
representative in making up the prize 
lists for the different school fairs in 
the county. This Association has 
been very helpful in promoting .school 
fair work. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

THREE MONTHS’ SPECIAL COURSE IN AGRICULTURE AND 
KINDRED SUBJECTS FOR FARM BOYS 

BY A. MCDERMOTT, B.S.A., DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL AORICULTURE 


I T has been felt for some time that 
our schools as at present organ- 
ized do not fully meet the 
needs of the (teen) age boy of the 
province in giving him an <^ucation 
to enable him to get the most out 
of rural life. The following is an 
outline of work being carried on 
at Moosomin designed to meet this 
need and worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Education in co-operation 
with the High School Board at the 
above named centre. Mr. A. M. Mc- 
Dermott, B.S.A., of the Depart- 
ment of Education is in charge. 
The class opened Jan. 6 with a 
registration of eight young men. 
This num^^er has grown to twenty- 
seven ranging in age from 14 to 
to 57 (an average age of 21). Their 


previous education was Grade V to 
Grade IX. 

An attempt is being made as far 
as time and circumstances permit 
to give a practical and theoretical 
course in agriculture and closely 
correlated subjects, such as arith- 
metic, civics, business practice, liter- 
ature, reading and public speaking. 
Forenoons of each day are given to 
lecture and theoretical work along 
above named lines and afternoons 
to practical work developed from 
the lecture material. 

Besides soil testing, Babcock milk 
testing, candling of eggs, seed testing 
and judging and study of weeds 
and weed seeds, excursions have been 
made to several of the better farms 
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within a radious of ten miles of 
the town. 

Grade Shorthorn, Herefords and 
Oxford sheep, Clydesdale horses, 
Ayrshire cattle, and Berkshire and 
Yorkshire swine and poultry have 
been the objects of study in excur- 
sion work to good advantage. Also 
instructive visits are made to local 
elevators and gas plants and these 
studied in their relation to farm life 
and conveniences. 


Invitation to local men has brought 
several most helpful and instructive 
addresses from specialists in various 
lines. 

From evidence of added interest 
and application in the various phases 
of rural life the course would seem 
to be an unqualified success which 
cannot fail to be productive of 
much good. It is hoped the demon- 
stration at this centre may be a 
strong incentive to others. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

PRIZES FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COMPETITIONS 

J, W. GIBSON', M.A., DIRECTOR 6f ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


T he question of the character 
and value of prizes for hoys’ 
and girls* competitions is a 
matter on which there is wide 
variance of opinion in this province. 
From the extreme \new as expressed 
by some that cash [irizes are the 
real thing, and the larger the better, 
on the one hand, to the other extreme, 
viz: that children should compete 
for honour as symbolized by a badge 
or ribbon of some sort, we have 
all sorts of intermediate views and 
modifications. There are no rules 
in force generally throughout the 
province. It is a matter which 
rests entirely with the teachers and 
the school boards. 

There, are two kinds of school 
fairs recognized in this province 
(1) The individual school — where the 
competition has to do with the 
growing and exhibiting of certain 
named crofis such as potatoes, beets, 
cabbage, asters, petunias, etc,, or 
with composite or plot exhibits of 
several varieties. This applies to 
children’s home gardens as w'ell as 
to school gardens. (2) The inter- 
school or grouf) of schools competition 
for first place in a composite exhibit 
from the entire school. In these 
cases a school trophy — cup or 
shield — ^is usually donated by some 
public-spirited man or by a municipal 
school board or some organization 


in the district. As a rule only 
schools in the municipality are allow'ed 
to compete for such a trophy, which 
trophy becomes the property of 
the sc'hool first winning it two years 
in succession. 

It is possible to have a one-school 
competition amongst the individual 
pu{)ils of the school and then follow’' 
W'ith an inter-school or municipal 
school fair where the competition is 
amongst schools as such, and not 
amongst individuals. In the case of 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs, however, 
wrhere £ill are growing the same kind 
of crop such as potatoes or corn, 
or raising the same class of live 
stock, such as chickens or pigs, there 
will first be the local competition, 
after winch the winner may compete 
for the provincial or district swx^cp- 
stakes. 

VALUE AND CHARACTER OF AWARDS OFFERED. 

In connection with the boys* and 
girls* competitions for British Col- 
umbia, which comes under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the prizes for the pig and 
calf raising competitions are: $8; 
$6.50; $5; and $3.50, and for 

poultry, com and potato growing and 
for canning, $5; $4; $3; and $2. 

At the Provincial Seed Fair mem- 
bers of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
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may exhibit corn or potatoes for 
which the prizes are 1st, $10; 2nd, 
$8; 3rd, $5. The winners of the 
provincial or sweepstakes prizes in 
pigs, calves, poultry and potatoes 
have each a choice of one of the 
following: (1) a pure bred pig of 
breed chosen by the winner; (2) a 
pen of pure bred chickens of breed 
chosen by the winner; (3) a special 
set of agricultural reference books. 
There is in addition to the above a 
provincial club prize consisting of 
a library composed of eight of the 
l)cst agricultural periodicals which are 
to be circulated among the club 
members. 

The Department of Education 
encourages the holding of individual 


school fairs where home gardening is 
carried on, by allowing a maximum 
grant of $15 towards the prize list. 
In connection with inter-school exhi- 
bitions a grant of $5 per school is 
allowed towards the prize list, up 
to $25, as a maximum. These grants 
are supplemented by school boards 
and by agricultural or other local 
societies, as well as by private 
indi\aduals. Individual cash prizes 
usually run: $1.50 for 1st; $1 for 
2nd; and 50c. for 3rd; sometimes 
a little higher if the contest warrants 
it. In many cases books are given 
as prizes but I believe that the 
majority of the parents and children 
like best the cash prizes. 


If gardens for children are worth while they are worth supporting. The one institmion 
that has been develoixid for the education of chililren is the public school. School gardening 
and home gardening, because they arc fundamentally educative, should Ite supported out of the 
funds raised for public education. Thousands of school gardens have failed because they have 
no adequate support. Every city in the country appropriates a number of dollars for each 
individual child to support instruction in sjKdling, yet very few cities as yet appropriate as 
many cents for a child to .support school gardening. Yet the more the child learns of the 
wonderful realities of nature in its garden, the more he feels the pleasure in a growing plant; 
the more he exults over the beauty of the fragrant flower, the bettor he can think and the more 
surely he can learn to spell. 

. In every graded school there should be at least one teacher who is able to teach the sciences 
and gardening. The equipment and supplies necessary for that work should be supplied 
directly by the board of education.““Ow/rf(?^f Education, 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 


April 2. — Annual meeting Prince Edward 
Island Stock Breeders’ Association, 
Secretary, W. J. Gibson, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.l. 

April 3 to 4. — Shorthorn Conference and 
Sale, Brandon. Secretaries, I. B. David- 
son, Myrtle, Man., H. Follet, Duval, 
Sank., and A. Meyer, Edmonton, Alta. 


April 3 to 5. — Edmonton Spring Show. 
Secretary, W. J. Stark, Edmonton, Alta. 

April 4. — Annual meeting Canadian National 
Live Stock Records, in Toronto. Secre- 
tary, John \V. Brant, Ottawa, Onl. 

April 7 to 10. — Calgary bull sale. Secretary, 
E. L. Richardson, Calgary. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S , INSTITUTES OF fC AN AD A 


A Dominion- wide women's organization 
to be known as the Federation of Women’s 
Instil lit eh of Canada was formed in Winnipeg 
in lo‘l)ruary. The new organization consti- 
tutch a f(*ii(*ration of provincial women* 
rural organizations known as Women’s 
Institutes, Homemaker’s Clubs and Home 
Economic .SocieticvS. The constitution pro 
vidos that the federation shall consist of 
three represtmtalhes from each province, 
two of them to be chosen by the provincial 
convention and the third to be the super- 
intendent for the province, or his or her 
appointee, A federal convention is to be 
held once a year and Toronto was chosen 
as the convention city. 

The object s of the FediTation of Women’s 
Institutes arc to unite the influence of 
Canadian women to nromole educational, 
in<»ral, social and civic measures, and to 
bring into communication and co-ordination 
the various Women’s Institutes and like 
organizations throughout the Dominion; and 
further, to be a clearing house for institute 
activities and information, and to outline 
and encourage nation-wide canipiiigns in 
the interest of the whole t^ople, including 


homemaking, child welfare, education and 
community efforts. The organization is 
to be strictly non-part izan and non-sectarian. 

At the organization meeting committee® 
were appointed having the following con- 
venors; Public Health, Dr. Margaret 
Patterson, Toronto; houst'hold econdmics, 
Miss A. E. Hill, Macdonald College, Quebec; 
education and public schools, Mr. George 
A. Putman, Si4)erintendent of Women’s 
Institutes, Toronto; immigration, Mii>s E. 
Cora Hind, Winnijieg; publicity, Mrs. 
Nellie McCIung, Edmonton; legislation. 
Mrs. Ralph Smith, Vancouver. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, Mrs. Arthur Murphy, Edmonton; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Wm. Todd, Orillia, 
Ont.; Secretar}', Mrs. J. F. Price, Calgary, 
Alta ; Treasurer, Miss Eliza ("ampbell, 
New Brunswick; directors: — Mr&. H. W. 
Dayton, of Virden, president of the Manitoba 
Home Economic.^ Societies; Mrs. F. W. 
Cameron, of Davidson, Saskatchewan, presi- 
dent of the Homemaker’s Clubs of Saskat- 
chewan; and Mrs. Blackwood Wileman, 
of Duncan. B.C., president of the Women's 
Institutes of British Columbia. 


THE CANADIAN PERCHERON HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Percheron Horse Breeders’ Association was 
held in Calgary on February 12th and L^th. 
Resolutions were passed urging upon the 
Minister of Agriculture for An}erta the 
importance of having Percheron horses of 
good type represented on demonstration 
farms of the province; expressing dissatis- 


faction with the Stallion Enrolment Board 
of Alberta; urging upon the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch encouragement and 
assistance in improving the character of 
draft horses produced m Canada and the 
development of a foreign trade in draft 
horses. Mr. Wm. H, Wilson, Calgar>', 
Alberta, is Secretary of the Association. 
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CANADIAN BROWN 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Brown Swiss Associatiou was held at Sher- 
brooke, Que.r on February 5th. 

The following officers were elected; Hon. 
president, Arthur Galey, Massawippi, Que.; 
president, C. E. Standish, Ayer's Cliff, 
Que.; 1st vice-president, W. A. Jolley, 


SWISS ASSOCIATION 

Waterloo, Que.; 2nd vice-president, Ralph 
Ballagh, Guelph, Ont.; representatives 
to National Record Board, Jf. Keffer, 
Preston, Ont.; J, M. Laidlaw, Wilton Grove, 
Ont.; secretary, Ralph H. Libby, Stanstead, 
Que. 


CANADIAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


A Canadian Branch of the American 
Phytopathological Society has been organized. 
The purpose of the organization is to bring 
together all Canadian plant pathologists 
and keep them acquainted with the work 
each is doing . In this way it is felt that 
the interests of agriculture cslti be advanced. 
At present the young society has enlisted 
the foremost pathologists of the Dominion. 


Officers for the current year are: — 

Professor J. E. Howitt, O.A.C., Guelph, 
president; Mr, W. A. McCubbin, Dominion 
Dept, of Agr., St. Catharines, vice- 
president; Dr. R. E. Stone, O.A.C., 
Guelph, sec’y.-rreas.; Mr. P. A. Murphy, 
Dominion Dept, of Agr., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., councillor; Professor W. P, Fraser, 
Macdonald College, P.Q., councillor. 


THE NATIONAL POULTRY CONFERENCE 


A National Poultiy Conference, called by 
the Minister of Agriculture for Canada, was 
held in Ottawa during three days in February. 
Duly appointed delegates were present 
representing Departments of Agriculture 
and poultry organizations in every province. 
Officers of the federal Department concerned 
with the poultry industry were also present. 
Many important topics relating to the 
poultry industry were under discussion and 
the work of the agricultural colleges, poultry 
a.ssociations and federal and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture were fully 
discussc‘d. Early in the conference commit- 
tees were appointed lo draft recommenda- 
tions with regard to the more important 
subjects to be considered. These matters 
included the increasing of home consumf)- 
tion, poultiy*^ associations and poultry exhi- 
bitions, breeding problems, boys’ and girls' 
clubs, diseases, legislation, co-operation and 
transportation. An organization design- 
ated The National Poultiy^ Council was 
formed and a number of resolutions passed. 

NATIONAL POULTRY COUNCIL 

A committee appointed to consider the 
formation of a supreme poultry council 
brought in the following report which was 
adopted:— 

1. That the provincial asscx:iations be 
formed into a Canadian Poultiy Association 
to be known as “The National Poultry 
Council” with the object to stimulate, 
encourage and develop, 

A. The co-operation of all poultry breeders. 

B. The production of all ^ultry products. 

C. The obtaining of markets. 

D. The em'ouragemtmt of exportation. 

E. The di^mination of practical inform- 
ation concerning the industry, and all 
other matters conducive to the advance- 
ment of the fKiultry industry. 


2. That the provinces, not now organized, 
shall without delay form provincial asso- 
ciations embracing all local poultry asso- 
ciations and organizations in their f)rovince. 

3. That the coum il shall have power to 
embrace and to give representation to other 
national organizations formed to encourage 
the object.s of this as.sociation. 

4. 'rhat the council .shall consist of one 
member from each province. 

5. That the council .shall be governed by 
a pttjsident, two vice-presidents, one from 
Manitoba and West and one from Ontario 
and Hast, elected from the members of the 
council and annual convention. A secTe- 
tar>'-treasurer or both shall also l>e appointed 
at the annual meeting. 

6. That this conference, shall appoint 
forthwith a provisional council to hold office 
until the respective provisional as.sociat ions 
have elected their special re])re8entative, or 
until the next annual meeting to be called 
by and at the expense of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that such council 
shall elect and appoint the provisional 
officers of the association. 

7. That we further recommend that this 
conference request the Federal Government 
to appropriate the sum of $1,000 for the 
organization expenses of this association. 

8. That the provisional officers shall 
prepare and submit to the next annual meet- 
ing a draft constitution and working by-laws 
for this association. 

9. That the provisional poultry association 
shall be the association recognized by the 
provisional department of agriculture as 
the provincial organization. 

The following officers and provincial repre- 
sentatives were appointed: — 

OFFICERS 

President, Dr. R. Barnes, Health of Ani- 
mals Branch, Ottawa. 
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Vice-president for Western Canada, W. Kerr, 
Brandon, Man. 

Vice-president for Eastern CTanada, Dr. P. C. 

Cauthier, St. Louis, P.E.I. 
Secretary-treasurer, Ernest Rhoades, Live 
Stock Branch, Ottawa. 


PROVINCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Prince Edward Island. Dr. P, C. Oaulhier, 
St. Louis; Nova Scotia, H. H. Hull, Glace 
Bay; New' Brunswick, A. C. McCulloch, pro- 
vincial poultryman, Fredericton; Quebec, A. 
P. Hillhousc, Foster; Ontario, Dr. Barnes, 
Ottawa, president Eastern Ontario l^oultry 
Association; Manitoba, W. Kerr, Brandon; 
Saskatchewan, H, M. Arnaud, Regina; Al- 
berta, C\ M. Baker, Calgary; British Colum- 
i)ia, H. E. Waby, Enderby. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

The annual nuH'ting of the Prince Edward 
Island Dair>'inen’s Association w'as held at 
C' harlot tet own at the end of Februan'. Reso- 
lutions were passed co^'ering th(* following 
points: Endorsing the action of the three 
Nlaritime Provinces in adopting the one dairy 
scIkkjI at Truro; calling upon the provincial 
government to impose a <lire{'t educational 
tax to provifle suitable siilaries for sc'hool 


UNITED DAIRYMEN 

An organization named the United Dairj'- 
men of New' Brunswick has been formed. Its 
objects arc to improve ami develop the dairy 
industry in the pnn'ince. It is expected 
that the co-ofXTative purchase of creamer>' 
and dairy supplies will In* undertaken. The 
organization is compi>sed of represSentattves 
from chet*fle factories, creameries, milk ship- 


A NATIONAL POULTRY POLICY 

The conference adopted a comprehensive 
policy, that the delegates might keep before 
them, and advertise throu^sh their respective 
provinces to be to all interested in the 
poultry industry a constant source of inspira- 
tion and a spur to greater effort: — 

1. Increased procTuction. 

2. Economic production — through stock 
improvement. 

3. Quality payment. 

4. Co-operative marketing. 

5. Markets intelligence. 

6. Standardized product — government 
inspected and guaranteed. 

7. Service in transportation. 

8. Perfection in storage. 

9. I ncreased consu m pt ion. 

10. Advertising and salesmanship in the 
disposal of the product at home and abroad. 


DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

teachers; asking that the law' permitting 
the sale of oleomargarine in Canada be res- 
cinded. One hundred dollars annual fee w'as 
voted towards the support of the National 
Dairy Council. 

The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, Rev. Dr. Gauthier, St. Louis; vice- 
president, Mr. J. H. Simpson, Bay View; 
secretary, Mr. J. F. Profit t, Kensington. 


OP NEW BRUNSWICK 

pers, and u e cream manufacturers. Messrs. 
A. E. Trites of Salisbury and W. CL Haggard 
of Sussex were appointed representatives to 
the Canadian Dairy Council. 

The following officers were elected: F. G. 
Hughson, Corn Hill; vice-president, A. E. 
Trites, Salisbury; secretary, H, W. C'oleman, 
Sussex. 


THE GENERAL STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION OP QUEBEC 


The annual conv'cntion of the General 
Stock Breeders' Association of the province 
of Quebec was held in Montreal on hebruary 
20tn and 2 1st. The convention was made 
up of the French Canadian Horse Breeders' 
Association, the French Canadian Cattle 
Bre€‘ders’ Association, the Quebec Sheep 
Breeders' Association and the Queliec Swine 
Breeders’ Association, which have an aggre- 
gate membership of 997. Resolutions were 
passed requesting a provincial law obliging 
cheese factories and creameries to pay 
for milk on the basis of its richness in fat; 
recommending co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to work out plans for 
the improvement of live stock and the 
means to render live stock breeding more 
profitable. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Hon. N. Garneau, Quebec; 1st 
vice-president, Arsenc Denis, St, Norbert; 


2nd vice-president, Jas. Bryson, Brysonville; 
secretary, Dr. J. A. Couture, Quebec. 

The four affiliated assexiations elected the 
following Ixjards of officers: 

French- Canadian Cattle Breeders' Asso- 
ciation — Araene Denis, St. Norbert, presi- 
dent; Loyis Thouin, Repentigny, vice- 
president. 

Sheep Breeders’ Association — Nap. La- 
chapellc, St. Paul, president; Janies Bryson 
and V. Sylvestre, vice-presidents. 

PTench-Canadian Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion-— Joseph Deland, L'Acadia, honorary 
president; Victor Sylvestre, St. Hyacinthe, 
president. 

Sw'ine Breeders’ Association — M. L, 
Lavallee. president; C loirs Ouimet and 
Frank Bryson, vice-presidents. 

Dr. J. A, Couture was elected secretary 
of all four associations. 
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QUEBEC MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Quebec 
Maple Sugar and Syrup Co-operative Asso- 
ciation was held in Joliette on February 
18th. There were about three hundred 
delegates and maple sugar makers present. 
It was reported that large quantities of 
maple sugar and syrup were shipped to 
England and France during the war period, 
through the Red Cross, Resolutions were 
adopted asking the Provincial Government 
for greater financial assistance in order 


to develop the maple sugar industry; urging 
upon the Dominion Government to be more 
aggressive in the administration of the 
Adulteration Act with respect to products 
sold as maple sugar. 

The following officers were elected; 
President, Gustave Boyer, M.P., Rigaud, 
Que.; vice-president, Chas. A. Fisk, Abbots- 
ford, Que.; secretary-treasurer, Jos. H. 
Lefebvre, Waterloo, Que. 


QUEBEC DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Beauharnois 
District Dairymen’s Association of the 
province of Quebec was held at Ho wick 
at the end of February. The district 
agronomist pointed out the value of co- 
operative cow-testing associations. A resolu- 
tion was passed recommending the organiza- 
tion of these bv farmers of the district. 


The following officers were elected : 
President, D. H. Brown, Glenelm; vice- 
president, R. R. Ness, Howick; secretary, 
W. J. Stephen, Huntingdon; delegate to 
the National Dairy Council, Jas. C. Winter, 
Ormstown. 


THE ONTARIO CORN GROWERS* ASSOCIATION AND SHOW 
BY P. U FANCHER, CORN SPECIALIST 


The eleventh annual Corn Show was 
held at Chatham, February 11th, 12th, 13th 
and 14th. The Show was one of the best 
held in the history of the Corn Growers’ 
AvS.sociation. The attendance was good, the 
entries in the senior cla.sses were large, 
and the quality and uniformity of the 
exhibits excellent. There were 535 entries 
in the general classes and nearly 200 in 
the county classes. In the bushel ear 
lots the entries were by far the largest on 
record, being, 32 in the dent class alone. 

One of the most notable features was the 
absence of the numerous varieties of corn 
not recognized as standard varieties in 
Ontario. The Corn Show has w^eeded out the 
unprofitable varieties and .strains, more by 
the process of selection and breeding carried 
on by its members and by the Canadian 
Seed (Growers' Association. There are now 
practically only two flint varities shown 
to any extent. They are, Longfellow and 
Salzers North Dakota. Among the dent 
classes, White Cap Yellow Dent, Wisconsin 
No. 7, and Bailey lead this year. ‘ All 
varieties exhibited this year show clearly 
the work of the Association. There was 
uniformity both in the sample exhibited 
and in type of variety. There is still 
work to be done in regard to varie^ and 
U’pe. This is required most in the Golden 
Glow, Wisconsin No, 7 and Bailey. Each of 
these varieties ghow slight differences in 
strains. 

The fact that there is a very small per- 
centage of other corn planted for husking 
purposes in the southwestetn part of 
Ontario, other than those varieties taking 
the leading place in our Corn Show, is a 
self-evident fact of the value of the work 
of this organization in the production of 


seed in the southwestern part of Ontario. 
It has also bred into our corn a uniformity 
that commends itself to the grower of ensilage 
in the East. 

The grains and small seeds had the large.st 
number of exhibits this year that have ever 
been shown. It is gratifying to see the 
advancement made in the matter of showing 
grains and seeds almost free from any 
noxious weeds. In the 97 entries that were 
^hown this year only a few contained any 
bad weeds. Clovers and timothy were 
almost wholly free. 

The afternoon lectures have always been 
made an outstanding feature in connection 
with the Corn Show. This year was no 
exception, except that it might be said 
that our lectures were better than usual. 
Prof. L. C. Burnett, of Ames, Iowa, who was 
the senior judge of corn, was one of the 
chief speakers and emphasized the value 
of breeding and selecting corn for production 
and the recognition of such in the judging 
at our corn shows. Dr. Creelman, President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, opened 
the Show. Dr. C. A. Zavilz of the Ontario 
Agricultural College look up the importance 
of pasture crops for the next season, and 
Prof. Wade Toole spoke on “Improvement 
of Live Stock on tne Farms of Ontario ”. 
All meetings were well attended. 

At the annual meeting of the Corn Growers’ 
Association, a standard for Wisconsin No. 
7, which originally was 8i inches to9i inches 
in length and 7 inches to 7 i inches in circum- 
ference, was reduced in length to 8 inches to 
9 inches and in circumference to 6J inches 
to 71 inches, 

A keen discussion arose regarding American 
corn l>eing imported and sold without 
bfiing labelled as such, which was considered 
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detrimental to both the western and eastern 
corn growers. In consideration of such, 
a motion was passed that no corn should 
be sold in (Canada for seed purposes unless 
that corn be labelled American-grown or 
Canadian-grown corn, and that the secretary 
of the O.C'.G.A. be instructed to use what- 
ever means he finds necessary to carry 
this out. 

An agitation for a winter fair which has 
existed for some years, culminated this 
year in the apppointment of a committee 
representing the 0.(\Ci.A., the provincial 
fair board, and the stockmen of Western 


Ontario, to take up the matter and report 
at the next directors' meeting. 

A resolution was also passed that the 
Association, “ believing that the daylight 
saving scheme was detrimental to the best 
interest of agriculture, go on record as a 
protest a^inst its re-enactment in 1919 

The officers for the coming year are: 
Hon. President, R. W. Knister, Blenheim; 
president, L. Gregory, Chatham; 1st 
vice-president, W. A. Anderson, Amherst- 
burg; 2nd vice-president, Stewart McDonald, 
Pt. Lambton; secretary, P. L. Fancher, 
Chatham. 


ONTARIO POULTRY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
BY. T. W. CLARK. PRESIDENT 


About the middle of January there was 
formed in the city of Brantford an organiza- 
tion designated The Ontario Poultry Improve- 
ment Association. The movement has 
behiml it leading poultry men interested 
not only in the fancy breeds, but also general 
farmers, i>oultry specialists, and backyard 
poultry keepers. Membership will be div- 
ided into three grades attainable at a fee 
of $ 2 . The membershiji is divided according 
to the quality of stock the member keeps: — > 
Grade I — Owners of pedigreed poultry 
and those wdio Irapncst their birds .165 
days tjf the year. 

f»rade II — Owners of record hens from 
pcfligreed parent.ige, commencing to trap- 
nest 565 days per year, 

tirade lll' l'scrs of pedigreed males, 
who trapnest only in the w'lnter or not at all. 

Members of tirades II and III will be 
eligible for Grade 1 upon the completion 
of one year’.s trapnesting when able to 
give egg records covering two genenitions. 

The objects of the Poultry Improvement 
A.ssoeiation are to promote and encourage 
more poultry of better laying strains, to 
encourage trapnosting the whole year round, 
to ask for official records of performance 
b>' our Government much the same as is 
being done in dairv cattle. 

We believe that where any party will 
agree to trapnest at least 25 birds or more 
for 365 days, they should have protection 
against many who only use the trap nests 


for two or three months and base their records 
for the year on the results of this short period. 
After considerable investigation the facts 
were brought out that a considerable number 
of people were advertising and selling breed- 
ing stock and eggs, which they claimed had 
records of from 250 to 280 per year, that 
had never seen a trap iiCvSt. 

The Association claims that this is unfair 
competition and that the public are being 
niisle<l, and as it isa well known fact that egg 
production is distributed largely through the 
male, and that many farmers have the pedigree 
layers sent out b> our Department of Agri- 
culture at the Ontario Agricultural College 
as well as a few other reliable breeders, 
and that many males arc purchased from 
unreliable sources and are undoing what 
reliable breeders are tr>ing to improve. 
It believes that the public should have some 
protection so that the>' will be able to get 
breeding stock having reliable records. 

We believe that when many of these 
breeding stations are in operation they w’ill 
serv’e as object lessons to the surrounding 
community, as each owner will strive to 
make the best records possible during the 
season. In doing so incn'ased production 
w'ill be stimulated in the district. We 
also wish the Department to select and 
mark approved ” all stock offered for sale 
so as to prevent birds lacking in constitu- 
tional vigour from being sold. 


ONTARIO BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association W’as held in Toronto 
on February 4, 5 and 6. Professor B. N. 
Gates, the recentlv elected provincial apiarist, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the Ix^ckeeping 
industry. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Janies Armstrong, Selkirk; 1st 
vice-president, W. W. Webster, Little 
Britain; 2nd vice-president, A. McTavish, 
Carlcton Place; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
B. N. (»ates, Guelph. 


ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Horticultural Association was held in Toronto 
on February 5, 6 and 7. In addition to 
the question of the selection of a national 
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flower and the establishment of children’s 
peace parks, dealt wnth in the March number 
of The Gazette, some other matters of 
importance were voted upon. The Daylight 
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Saving Act of 1018 was approved and the 
resolution to this affect was ordered to he 
forwarded to the Minister of Agriculture 
at Ottawa. It was resolved that the Ontario 
Horticultural Societies Act should be amended 
to provide for the election of ten directors 
instead of nine, five to be elected for two 
years and five for one year anti thereafter 
five for two years annually. A resolution 
was unanimously supported asking the 


Dominion Government to set aside an endow- 
ment fund for the purpose of providing in 
perpetuity decoration of the soldiers* 
graves in England, France, and Flanders 
with flowers and other plants. 

The following oflicers were elected: — 
President, Win. Hartry, Seaforth; 1st 
vice-president, G. II. M. Baker, landsay; 
2nd vice-president, Miss Mary Yates, Port 
Credit; secretary, J. Lockie Wilson, Toronto. 


ONTARIO FAIRS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Fairs 
Association was held in Toronto on February 
13 and 14. Questions on the standardization 
of farm machinery, the improvement of live 
stock, and field crops were fully discussed. 


The following officers were elected: — 
President, L. J. C. Bull, Brampton; 1st 
vice-president, W. J. Connelly, Cobden; 
2nd vice-president, John Farrell, Forest; 
secretary, j. l.ockie Wilson, Department of 
Agriculture, Toronto. 


ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS' ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario P'ruit 
Growers’ Association was held in Toronto 
on February 18 and 19. It was reported 
at the meeting that last year 2,.S()0 girls 
from towns and cities worked on upwards 
of 1,200 fruit farms. 


THE ONTARIO FARM 

The annual meeting of the Farm Drainage 
Association was held in London in February. 
A programme covering the needs and methods 
of land drainage was carried out. A resolu- 
tion w^as passed asking that the value of 
tractor ditching machines admitted duty free 

THE ONTARIO 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Provincial W'inter Fair board of directors 
the following officers w^ere elected: President, 


The following officers were elected, 
President, J. K. Johnston, Simcoe; vice- 
president, R. Terry, Clarkson; .secretary, 
P. W. Hodgetts, Department of Agriculture, 
I'oronto. 


DRAINAGE ASSOCIATION 

be raised from lhn‘e thousand to six thousand 
dollars. 

I'he following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, S. W. Hyatt, Mount Bridges; 1st 
viee-president, I. Mat'Farlane, Th(>rndaie; 
2nd vic<‘-president, J. K. Jackson, 'I'oronlo; 
secretary, F. h'erguson, ('hiitham. 


WINTER FAIR 

J. D. Flatt, Hamilton; vice-president, John 
(iardhouse, Weston; secretary, R W, Wade, 
Dejiartmeni of Agriculture, Poronio. 


MANITOBA FARM CONGRESS 


The Manitoba Farm Gongress was held 
in Winnipeg from February 17 to 21 
inclusive, 1919. The Congress was made 
made up of conventions of agricultural 
societies, home economic societies, the Mani- 
toba branch of the C^anadian Seed Cirowers' 
Association, the Dairy Association, the 
llorticultural and Forestry Association, 
the Veterinary Association, the Beekeepers’ 
Association and the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
There w'as in progress during the week a 
National Soil Products Exhibition. While 
the meetings of several of the organizations 
were going on simultaneously, the members 
were brought together for the noon luncheons 
and an evening banquet. 


nov^’ AM) (*IKI.S’ CI.rBS. 

The Boys’ and (Girls' C'lubs’ Convention wa.s 
largely the result of special prizes donated 
by various agencies in the spring of 1918. 
Delegates to the convention consisted largely 
of winners in the respective competitions. 
The Manitoba Swine Breeders’ Association 
offered a free trip to Winnipeg to the boy 
or girl who raised the best pair of pigs in 
each inspectoral division. The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce provided a similar prize for 
the boy or girl who raised the best pair of 
pigs wherever the bank manager was the 
manager of a club. The T. Eaton Co. 
made a similar offer to the boy or girl in 
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each inspctoral division who made the 
best showing in raising poultry and vegetables. 
Through these awards the railway expenses 
of the children as well as theatre tickets 
for two entertainments, were provided. 
The f*rovincial Department of Agriculture 
provided their rooms and board. This 
convention occupied one day. The fore- 
noon was occupied chiefly with reports and 
addresses from leaders of the various clubs. 
In the afternoon session the winners from 
the different districts of the province gave 
accounts of their work during the year. 
The sessions were markc*d by great (‘iithusiasin 
and earnestness. A visit was paifl to the 
Agricultural College and other places of 
interest. 

THK A<.KICULTUR\L SOCILTIKS. 

n(‘legates to the Agricultural Societies’ 
convention r<*presented sixty-<’ight associa- 
tions in the province, with a membership 
of iipproximately 9,01 X). TTie meeting 
occupied three days. Resolutions were 
passed touehing the following points: 
Dis<ipproval ol daylight .saving legislation; 
a request that th(‘ Department of Agri- 
culture hold a judges’ conference; recpies- 
ling a hxed price lor the 1919 wheat 
crop; reqiH'sting legislation to standardize 
nmiov'able parts of farm machiner> , re- 
questing the Department of Agriculture 
to define a standard for judging vegetables; 
approving the action of the Department of 
AgticLihure in plat ing Stocker cattle through- 
out the province' ; demanding the nroviding 
of a suitable building for the Manitoba 
Soil IVoducth Exhibition in future yeans. 

The following advisory board was elected: 
A. I). iMcC'onnell, llamiota, Chairman; 
\V. H , Dayton, Virden, S. R,, nentlerM>n, 
Kildonan; .S. I.arcombe, Birlle; Dr. M. C. 
Riimliall, Morden; C. A. Bailc>, Elgin, 
set retar\ . 

MANITOltA DtlKYMlCN’s ASSOCIATION. 

The Manitoba Dairy ('on vent ion extended 
from February 18 to 21. A butter 
exhibition was heUl in conjunction and 
served to demonstrate the value of the 
improved methods practiced in the province. 
Resolutions were fiassed including the recom- 
mendation of the adoption of the standard set 
by the Dominion Dairy Conference for 
grading cream; pledging the support of 
the Association to the aims and objet'ts of 
the National I.)airy Council, The report of 
the secretary showed that the province 
iroduced 8,450,132 pounds of creamery 
)utter, 9,703,337 pounds of dairy butter, 
and 973,612 j>ounds of cheese. Forty-two 
creameries were reported to be in operation. 

The following ofticers were elected : — 
President, Alex. McKay, Winnipeg; vice- 
president, James Stainton, Winnipeg; secre- 
tary, L. A. (iibson. Department of AgricuR 
ture, Winnipeg. 
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THE MANITOBA BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the tenth annual convention of the 
Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association a resolu- 
tion was passed strongly urging the provincial 
government to license all beekeepers in 
the province. The purpose of this resolu- 
tion was to protect apiaries from American 
foul brood. Owing to heavy winter losses 
in 1917-18, considerable time was taken 
in discu.ssing winter protection. A double- 
walled hive was recommended. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, G. C. (junn, Lockport, vice- 
president, John Dickson, East Kildonan; 
secretary, R. M. Muckle, Department of 
Agriculture, Winnipeg. 

THE MANITOBA BRANCH — CANADIAN SEED 
r.ROWTCRs’ \SSfK:iATION 

The Manitoba liranch of the Canadian 
Set'd (growers’ Association held their annual 
meeting on February 18th. Dr. Charles E. 
.Saunders, Dominion Cerealist reviewed his 
w'ork in bringing out new* varieties and laid 
down a minimum teiit of five or six years 
at the Experiment Stations before a new 
vari(‘ty should be distributed to the public. 
It takes about this length of time with 
unrelenting selection to secure fixed character 
in a new' vari(*ty. 

The following officers were elected. — Presi- 
dent, Prof. T. n. Harrison, Manitoba 
Agricultural College; vice-president, W. C. 
McKilliean, Superintendent, Brandon Ex- 
]X‘rimenial Farm; secretary, W. T. G.^Weiner, 
Manitoba Agricultural College. 

MANITOBA HOME ECONOMICS 
CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Manitoba 
Home Economics Society was held in Win- 
nipeg on I'ebriiary 17th to 21sl. On resolu- 
tion it was det'ided to change the name of 
the organiz4ition to Manitoba Women's 
Institutes. An important feature of the 
convention was a series of addresses from 
representatives of bister organizations from 
other provinces who had come to W’innipeg 
to organize the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. 

The following Adv'isory Board was elect- 
ed: — Mrs. H. M. Speech ley, Winnipeg; Mrs. 
D. W'att, Hirtlc; Mrs. McQuay, \alle>' River; 
Miss A. Playfair, Hartneyj Mrs. G. T. Arm- 
strong, Manitou; Mrs. K. (.lair, Portage la 
Prairie. 

THE MANITOBA HORl ICIXTI^R AL AND 
FORESTRY .VSSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Horticultural and Forestry Association w'as 
held in Winnipeg on February 20 and 21 
at which the following resolutions were 
passed: — That the Association endorse the 
selection of the Caquilegia as a national 
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flower for Canada recommended by the 
special committee appointed last year; 
endorsing the proi>osai to plant trees in 
prominent public places in memory of fallen 
soldiers, and the appointment of a committee 
to co-operatc with other organizations in 
this work; that the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture l>e requested to encourage 
original work in plant breeding, such as 
producing new and improved varieties of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers, by offering 
attractive prizes to successful experimenters. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, Cieorge Batho, Winnipeg; 1st 
vice-president, H. W. Watson, Winnipeg; 
2nd vice-president, W. J. Boughen, Valley 
River; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Brodrick, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg. 


TYPES OF POTATOES. 

A period of the convention was given to a 
Potato Conference, at which was urged 
the adoption of certain fixed types of potatoes 
suitable for growing in Manitoba. At this 
conference resolutions were passed covering 
the following points: — That the following 
four types be selected, the adoption of which 
is recommended to potato growers, agri- 
cultural societies, horticultural societies, and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs: — 1. Early Ohio Type, 
2. Irish Cobbler Type. 3. Early Bovee or 
Beauty of Hebron Type. 4, A main crop 
after the Green Mountain type. 

Following is a description of these above 
types: — 

Grotip 1. — Early Ohio. 

Tubers: Round, oblong, or ovoid; skin 
flesh-coloured or light pink, with numer- 
ous small, raised russet dots. 

Sprouts: Base, leaf scales, and tips more 
or Jess deeply suffused with carmine- 
lilac to violet-lilac or magenta. 

Flowers: White. 

Varities: Early Ohio, Early Market, Early 
Six Weeks, White Ohio, Ohio Junior. 

Group 2. — Cobbler. 

Tubers: roundish; skin creamy white. 
Sprouts: Base, leaf scales, and tips slightly 
or distinctly tinged with reddish ‘ violet 
or magenta. In many cases the colour 
is absent. 

Flowers: Light rose-purple; under intense 
heat may be almost white. 

Varieties: Early Petosky; Extra-early 
Eureka, Irish Cobbler. 


Group 3. — Hebron or Bovee. 

Tubers: Elongated, somewhat flattened, 
sometimes spindle-shaped; skin creamv 
white, more or less clouded with flesfi 
colour or light pink. 

Sprouts: Base creamy white to light lilac; 
leaf scales and tips pure mauve to 
magenta, but colour sometimes absent. 

Flowers: White. 

Varieties: Country Gentleman, Crown 
Jewel, Early Beauty of Hebron, Early 
Bovee, Gem of Aroostook, Harbinger, 
Late Beauty of Hebron, New Queen, 
Quick Crop, White Elephant, Morgan 
Seedling. 

Group 4. — Green Mountain. 

Tubers: Moderately to distinctly oblong, 
usually broad, flattened; Skin a dull 
creamy or light russet colour, frequenth' 
having russet-brown splashes toward 
the seed end. 

Sprouts: Section 1, base, leaf scales, and 
tips creamy white; Section 2, base 
usually white, occasionally tinged with 
magenta, leaf scales and tips tinged with 
lilac to magenta. 

Flowers: White. 

THE SOIL PRODUCTS EXUIIUTION'. 

I'he Soil Products Exhibition was regarded 
as the most complete show of grains, grasses, 
and vegetables that has been displayed 
at any time in Western Canada. Sections 
were provided for the various das.s(*s of 
wheat, oats, barley, peas, and other grains 
by districts in the provirux*. Although 
entries were open to the British Empire the 
exhibits were almost entirely produced in 
the province of Manitoba. Judging was 
done by Dr. Charles Saunders, Dominion 
Cerealist, and Mr. John Bracken, Professor 
of Field Husbandry, .Saskatchewan Agri- 
cultural College. Mr. S. Larcombe of Birtlc 
won the wheat championship on Marquis. 
The Cjovernor-Generars trophy for the l>cst 
collective exhibit of wheat, oats, and barley, 
or rye or flax was won by Mr. F. E, Young, 
Oak Lake. 

THE MANITOBA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Veterinary Association, which was held in 
Winnijjeg on February 19, the following 
officers were elected: President, r)r. J, A. 
Swanson, Manitou; vice-president. Dr. J. 
A. Munn, Carman; secretary-treasurer and 
registrar, Dr. J. B. Still, Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan Dairy Association was held 
in at Saskatoon, February 12, 13, 14. In 
previous years the dairymen have met 
conjunction with the agricultural societies 
and live stock associations. There was 


a larger and more regular attendance at the 
various sessions than formerly and a splendid 
interest shown throughout. Reports sub- 
mitted showed the dairy industry of the 
Drovince to be in a very thriving condition. 
The creamery output for 1918 was 5,025,038 
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pounds. This is an increase of 804,279 
pounds or 19.05 per cent over 1917. 

Representatives were present from the 
other Prairie Provinces, also from Ontario 
and British Columbia, and excellent addresses 
were delivered on questions of production, 
manufacture, and marketing. 

An important feature in the work of this 
year’s convention was the decision to 
re-organize the provincial association and the 
adoption of a new constitution to unite all 
branches into one strong organization to 
look after the common interests of all who 
are engaged in the dairy industry. 

Representatives were appointed and the 
fullest support of the Association promised 
to the newly formed National Dairy Council, 
the establishment of which was explained 
in detail. 

Prizes were awarded at the convention 
in nine different competitions conducted 
by the Association. These included, in 
adtlition to prizes for creamery butter-making 
and butter judging, an Ideal Creamery 


Competition where awards totalling $130 
made on a score of creamery, equipment, 
and surrounding grounds; a Greater Average 
Production Competition where $125 was 
distributed in five prizes to owners of herds 
delivering the greatest amount of butter fat 
per cow to any creamery within the province, 
and a Boys’ Dairy Cattle Judging Competi- 
tion. 

Resolutions were passed asking for the 
rescinding of the order permitting the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in 
Canada; petitioning the federal government 
to perrnit the importation of dairy machinery 
used in pasteurization free of customs 
duties; urging that contestants in the 
greater average production competition be 
confined to dairymen whose herds are being 
regularly tested in the Record of Perfor- 
mance. 

The officers elected w^erc: President, J. C. 
Moore, Fiske; vice-president, F. M. Logan, 
Regina; sec.-treas., P. E, Reed, Department 
of Agriculture, Regina. 


WESTERN CANADA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


I'here has been formed, with headquarters 
at Moosejaw, the Western Canada Dairy- 
men’s Association, the objects of which arc 
to deal with matters directly concerning 
creamer\’ o[»orators by encouraging the adop- 
tion of uniform atandard.s of cream grading 
and buttiT grading, and to assist the weaker 
crcMmcTios if necessary in marketing their 
butter. The activities of the organization 
will be confined to problems affecting the 
West only. Matters of a national character 


that come up will be submitted to the 
National Dairy Council. 

The folloA\ing officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, F. M. Logan, Regina; secretary, J. 
A. Caulder, Moosejaw; Directors: Manitoba 
— J. M. Carruthers, Winnipeg; Kd. Fothcr- 
ingham, Brandon; Saskatchewan— J. M. 
Logan, Regina; J. A. Caulder, Moosejaw; 
Alberta— Pallest'ri, Calgary; W. W. Pre- 
vey, Edmonton; British Columbia--"! ieo. 
Clarke, Vancouver. 


ALBERTA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


A firovineial dairymen’h association has 
been formed in the province of Alberta corres- 
ponding in a general way with the dair>’' 
associations in other provinces of Canada. 
The constitution enumerates the billowing 
objects to lie sought: 

(a) By analysing proposed legislation 
both provincial and federal and assist in 
obtaining such legislation as will be bene- 
ficial to the dairy industry. 

(b) By emphasizing through provincial 
co-oneration the importance of the industry, 

(c) By the holding of meetings, the 
distribution of literature, and by system- 
atic advertising, inform the general public 
in regard to the food value of dairy pro- 
ducts. 

(d) By encouraging production, uniform 
standards of grading, and by co-operation 
in marketing assist in developing a better 
trade for Alberta dairy products. 

(e) By forming from time to time 
sections representing specific interests 
within the province of this orpjanization, 
provided however this Association ap- 


proves the forming of said sections. And 
thih Association here empowers said sec- 
tions duly formed, to draw up and pass 
constitution and bylaws necessary to the 
conduct of it’s duties. 

At the convention held in Calgary at the 
end of February'’ resolutions touching the 
following points w'cre adopted: Recommend- 
ing the abolition of trade in oleoniargine in 
Canada; asking the Federal Department of 
Agriculture to establish the .system of grades 
and grading to conform as nearly as practi- 
cable to the system now in force with cream- 
ery butter; requesting the provincial govern- 
ment to enact legislation that will safeguard 
the interests of milk and cream produc ers in 
obtaining full weight and value for the milk 
or cream supplied to creameries and milk 
buying stations; asking the Department of 
Agriculture to standardize the methoti of 
determining the acidity of milk and cream 
to be used in all milk and cream stations 
in Alberta; asking that authority be secured 
from the Federal Government to inspect and 
ndjust the cream testing scales in Alberta; 
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that federal standards for dairy products 
be recognized and adopted by all munici- 
palities engaged in focxl inspection. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, D. Morkeberg, Markerville; vice-presi- 
dent, P. Pallescn, Calgary; secretary, E. T. 
Love, Edmonton. 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Provincial Cattle Breeders’ Association a 
resolution was passed calling upon the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture for the province to intro- 
duce legislation to prevent bulls running 
at large. 


The following officers were elected: — I^ t- 
sident, Angus McDonnell, St. Albert ; vice- 
president, W. H. Wallace, Viking, s(‘cretar\% 
W. J. Stark, Edmonton. 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Provincial Horse Breeders’ Association held 
in Edmonton early in March, the consti- 
tution was modified providing for the election 
of a board of dirt*ctors by the association and 
the selection of the officers later by the board 
itself. Mr. (L H. Cressw'ell, Edmonton, 


w’ds elected Pn‘sident; Mr. Lawrenci' Rye, 
St. Albert, vice-president, and Mr. W. J. 
Stark, E<imonton, secretary. It was decided 
to petition the provincial government to 
refuse enrolment to grade stallions and those 
that are hopeh‘ssly unsound at the next 
inspection. 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Provincial Sheep Breeders’ Association held 
at Edmonton, it was suggested that induce- 
ments should be offered for the establi.sh- 
ment of a woollen mill in Alberta in order 
to provide a home market for wool. A reso- 
lution was passed asking the government to 
extend the bounty on coyotes to male pups 


as well as females. The Association endorsed 
the \i<‘W' of the ('anadian ('o-op(‘rative 
Wool (irowers’ Association with n‘gar<I to 
the standardizing of the grades of wool. 

The following offic ers were elect i‘(l. - l^n'si- 
dent, A. B. Campbell, Edmonton; vi(‘e-j>resi- 
deiit. fieo, liall, West SalisburN ; secretary', 
W. J. Stark, Edmonton. 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alberta Pro- 
vincial Swine Breeders’ Association was held 
at Edmonton on March 6th, Professor A. 
A. Dowell of the University of Alberta 
announced the results of exf)eriments in 
wintering brood sows, in which it was shown 
that lack of sunlight, forcing the sows to 
eat snow, lack of cxercivse, feeding frozen 


wheat or too much barley weri* some of the 
reasons advanced as causes of w'eak litters 
and hairless pigs. 

The following officers vvereeUrled: — Pnxsi- 
dent, (t. R. Ball, Edmonton; vice-president, 
A. K. Gillies, Clover Bar; .secretary, W. J, 
Stark, Edmonton. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOAT BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the British 
Columbia Goat Breeders’ Assoc iation held 
at Vancouver a movement w^as set on foot 
to begin Record of Performance testing on 
pure-bred milch goats. It w^as announced 
that inspection in connection with this work 
would be commenc*ed by the Dominion Live 


Stork Branch as .soon as then* was a sudicicnt 
number of pure-bn^d rnilch goats to justify 
the work being undertaken. 

The following officers were elected:— Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. Ransom, Jubilee; vicc'-presi* 
dent, (L H. S. (’owell, Port Alberni; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Geo. Pilmer, \’ictoria. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Report of The Agricultural Instruction Act, 
1917-18: — In a volume of sixty pages the 
work accomplished by the provinces with 
funds provided under The Agricultural 
Instruction Act is reviewed by subjects, 
entitled “The Agricultural Representative 
System”, “Co-operation in Marketing”, 
“Investigation”, “Women’s Work”, "Kle- 
mentary Agricultural Education”, “Junior 
Extension Work”, “Agricultural Schools” 
and “Short Courses”. 

THE CANADA FOOD BOARD. 

The Report of the Canada Food Board for 
1918 includes not only the accomplishments 
of the Hoard during the yc;ar, but in addition 
a brief review of the preiiminary work under 
the guidance of the Food Controller. It is 
divided into three jiarts, the first being 
general, the sec'ond, sec tional, and the third, 
append ict's. 

THE EXPERI.MENTAL FARMS 

Circular No. Ih by Dr. Chas. E. Saunders, 
B.A., Dominion Cerealist, contains a list of 
the choice of varieties of grains and presents 
conclusions drawn from the tests which have 
been conducted on the various Dominion 
Experimental Farms and .Stations for many 
years. 

Pamphlet No. 20, deals with some varieties 
of tobacco recommended for the province 
of (Juebec among those which have been 
suci’essful grown. 

Pamphlet No. 21, destaibes the construction 
and care of tobai'co seed beds in the province 
of (Quebec. 

Asparagus Culture. -Tho culture of .ispar- 
agus, celcr>\ and onion‘^ constitute^ the text 
of Pamphlet No. 24 of the C'entral ExjH’ri- 
meiUal b^arm by \\'. T, Macoun. Dominion 
Horticulturist. 

Pamphlet No. 22. —In Pamphlet -No. 22 of 
the C entral ExjuTimenlal Farm Mr, W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, ileals with 
the culture of tomatoes ;ind mushrooms and 
gives the method of foning rhubarb in the 
winter si'a.son. 

DAIRY AND (TIED STOR.UiE BR.AXCH 

A verbatim report of the Dominion Dairy 
Conference held at Ottaw^a on .November 
25 to 28, P)18, constitutes a volume of one 
hundrcMl and seven pages. Practically all 
phases of dairy production were dealt with 
and the International Dairy C'ouncil formed. 

ENTOMOLO(;iCAE BRANC H 

The Apple Bud- Moths and Their Control 
in Nova Scotia — by C". E. Sanders, Field 
Officer and A. G. Dustan, Assistant, ermsti- 


tutes Bulletin No. 16. It is estimated that 
the bud-moths are probably the cause of 
more loss in the apple orchards in Nova 
Scotia than all of the other insect enemies 
combined. This bulletin is helpfully illus- 
trated. 

The Fruit Worms of the Apple in Nova 
Scotia — is the title of Bulletin No. 17. It 
is written by G. E. Sanders, Field Officer 
and A. G. Dustan, Assistant. As a result 
of an invc.sl igation by these officers it was 
disclosed that there are no less than nine 
sfKH'ies of fruit worms which feed on apple 
foliage and fruit, and the adults of eight other 
species wxTe di.scovered in apple orchards. 
The bulletin describes these insects and gives 
the full history' of each. I'he insects them- 
selves and the damage they accomplish are 
represemted by illustrations. 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE 

QUEBEC 

Report of the Minister of Agriculture — The 
report of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture of the province of Quebec for 
the year 1^18 includes not only accounts 
of the different divisions of the department 
but also of the agricultural schools, the dairy 
sc'hool.s, Montreal Wtcrinary College and the 
householfl science work carried on at the 
various institutions of instruction throughout 
the province. 

Directory of Poultry Breeders, Bulletin 
No. J5 of the Department of Agriculture 
of Quebec contains a list of breeders of 
poultry in the province. 7'he following 
varietii‘s are included: Jdymouth Roc’k, 
WyandiHte, Rhode Island Red, Minorca, 
()rphington, Rhode Island White, Chanti- 
cleer, Leghorn, I*oIish, Hamburg Faverollc, 
C'ampine, Buttercups Dorking, Cornish, 
Red Cap, Sus.sex, Brahmas and Cochins. 
Varieties of turkeys, geese, ducks, rabbits 
and guinea pigs are also included. 

Nature Study Lessons, in tw'o volumes, 
by D. W. Hamilton, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Nature .Study an<l .Agricullure at the Scdiool 
for Teachers, Macdonald College, con.stitutes 
a teachers’ manual containing seasonable 
topics on nature stucly and elementary 
agriculture for the various periods of the 
school year. 

MANITOBA 

The Report of the Manitoba Horticultural 
and Forestry Association for 1918 con.stitutes 
Vol, 5 of the “Manitoba Horticulturist”, 
a monthly publication issued by the associa- 
tion. 

Crop Bulletin No. 97. A report of the crop, 
live stock, etc , o» (he province of Manitoba, 
is made up of returns received directly from 
more than 17,000 farmers and a staff of crop 
correspondents of the Department resident 
in every district of the province. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

Report of the Live Stock Commission of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, In a volume of 
92 pa^es the commission appointed by 
Order in Council of November 25, 1915, 
to inquire into and investigate the marketing 
of live stock and live stock products of the 
province, issues a final report of their findings. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Department of Agriculture. — In a volume 
of 298 pages the reports of the Deputy 
Minister and the various commissioners for 
the year ending April 30, 1918 are recorded. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The initial number of a series of bulletins 
to be published by the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, has appeared. 
It is designed to keep the members in active 
touch with the executive, work and policies 
of the Association. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Annual Report of the Lethbridge 
Board of Trade for 1918 reviews not only the 
general business of Lethbridge, but of the 
surrounding country, devoting considerable 
space to dry farming, irrigation farming, live 
stock, water supplies, and agricultural 
welfare generally. 

Our National Forests. — In this volume of 
two hundred and thirty-eight pages published 
by the Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Richard E. D. Boerker deals with the vast 
national resources found in the national 
forests which cover more than one hundred 
and fifty-five million acres. Statistics as to 


these resources are given. The text lamely 
constitutes information taken from official 
sources. The publication is rich in illustra- 
tion. 

Canadian Natimial Live Stock Records . — 
The following stud and herd books of the 
Canadian National Live Stock Records have 
recently been issued each containing a list 
of the officers, the constitution and by-laws 
governing the respective organizations, and 
the pedigree numbers as follows: 

Clydesdale Stud Book of Canada, Volume 
26, contains pedigrees of stallions numbering 
18,573 to 19,878 and of mares 37,744 to 
40,229. 

Canadian Pony Stud Book, Volume I, 
contains pedigrees for Shetland stallions 
numbering 1 to 203 and of mares 1 to 692; 
Welsh stallions numbering 1 to 33 and of 
mares 1 to 112 and 1 Polo stallion. 

Canadian Jersey Cattle Club Record, 
Volume III, contains pedigrees of males 
and females numbering 6,011 to 9,099. 

Canadian Aberdeen Angus Herd Book, 

Volume IV, contains pedigrees of males and 
females numbering 8,711 to 13,600. 

Canadian Hereford Herd Book, Volume I, 
contains pedigrees of males and females 

numbering 19,151 to 28,800. 

Dominion Shorthorn Herd Book, Volume 
34, contains pedigrees of bulls numliering 
109,866 to 11/, 694 ami of cows 124,361 to 
133,565. 

Canadian Ayrshire Herd B{)ok, Volume 27, 
contains pedigrees of males and females 

numbering 53,026 to 57,500. 

Canadian Kennel Club Book, Volume 20, 
contains pedigrees of males and ftunales 

numbering 15,982 to 17,873 which includes 
42 breeds of dogs. 


NOTES 


The Women’s Institute of Glen morris, 
Ont., last year organized a contest among 
children in trapping ground-hogs. A little 
girl of twelve years who won first prize 
presented 105 tails. 


Mr. J. E. McLarty, Director, Rural 
Science Department, Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, has given up his position 
to engage in farming in the province of 
Saskatchewan. 


The Department of Agriculture of Saskat- 
chewan, in cooperation with the agricultural 
societies in the province, arranged a series 
of auction sales of farm horses at different 
points in the province. 


request of the United Farm Women 
of Alberta the board of governors of the 
university of Alberto have consented to pro- 
vide a boys’ and girls’ conference extending 
over one week at the University in June. 


A farmer in Wellington county advised 
the Agricultural Representative that the 
keeping of records of the weight, and test 
of the milk produced by his herd during the 
past year had been worth at least $150 to 
him. 


In the province of British Columbia the 
law provides that any school board wishing 
to establish manual training or domestic 
science will be assisted to the extent of half 
the cost of equipment up to a total grant 
of $500. 


An official of the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture makes the statement that 
'‘After a dog has once formed the habit of 
killing sheep, it seemingly becomes a mania 
with nim, and he is seldom, if ever, broken 
of it. He not only destroys sheep himself, 
but leads other dogs to the work.” 
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To provide for the increasing number of 
teachers who desire to take the summer 
course for teachers in the province of Ontario, 
a portion of the class this year will be accom- 
modated at the Ontario Ladies* C'oUege at 
Whitby. The Ontario Agricultural College 
will provide for 200 and the Ontario Ladies* 
College for 110. 


Prof. W. J. Rutherford, Dean of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the committee to examine the 
lands now held utider grazing leases in 
Southern Alberta to ascertain what areas udil 
be suitable for mixed farming in connection 
with the campaign now being carried on by 
the Soldier Settlement Board. 


The Secretary of the Advisory Board 
of Women’s Institutes of British Columbia 
has issued an appeal to the secretaries of 
individual women’s institutes in the province 
to assist, wherever possible, the organization 
and work of boys’ and girls* clubs. The 
secretaries are further recommended, wher- 
ever possible, to secure the active co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the school teacher 
in their respective districts. 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
has appointed Mr. Charles Laidlaw, a gradu- 
ate of the Ontario Agricultural College, as 
ranch specialist for the Department. Mr. 
Laidlaw will have headquarters at the Bur- 
wash Industrial Farm and will be required 
to make personal visits to all ranches in 
Ontario, which arc situated chiefly in Hali- 
burton, the northern end of Hastings C'ounty, 
Parry Sound and Manitoulin Island. Before 
his appointment Mr. Laidlaw was manager 
of a ranch near Powassan, 


The Junior Farmers’ Inter-county Judging 
Team that won the championship awan.1 
at the Ontario Winter Fair at Guelph, mot 
the corresponding team from East(*rn On- 
tario at the Union Stock Yard.s, Toronto, for 
a final test. The former team was from 
Durham County and was trained by Mr. 
G. A. Williams, the Agricultural Representa- 
tiv^e. The Eastern Ontario team was from 
Lanark County and was trained by Mr. E. 
P. Bradt up to the beginning of the year 
and afterwards by his successor, Mr. Fred 
Forsythe. The Durham (‘ounty team won 
over the Lanark C'ounl>' class with a score 
of 1,925 against 1,690. 
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British Columbia Farmer, \ancouvcr, B.C., 
February. 

'rhe Dorset Horn Ram as a Flock Im- 
prover. W. R. Hicks, Superintendent, 
iCx|HTimeiUal Farm, .Agassiz, page 5L 

The Canadian Countryman, Tv>ronto, Out., 
Feb. 22. 

Dair>' Outlook for the (^oming Season. 
H. H, Dean, Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural ('ollcge, 
page 5. 

March 15. — How to Raise the Standard 
of Canadian Butter, Professor H. H. 
D(‘an, page 3. 

('utting Costs in Fruit (irowing, J. W. 
Crow, Professor of Horticulture, On- 
tario Agricultural College, page 5. 

The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper, 
Peterboro, Out., February, 

Spray Recommendations to Ontario 
Fruit (^rowers for 1919. L. C'aesar, 
Provincial Pmtomologist, (iuelph, pjige 
21 . 

Time for an Improvement, G. H. Vroom, 
Chief Fruit Inspector, Middleton, N.S., 
22 . 

The CJkiranium — A People’s Flower. F. 
E. Buck, B.S.A., C.E.F., Ottawa, page 
24. 

Raspberr\% “Leaf CTurl” or "Yellows**. 
CL H. I)uff, Dominion Pathological 
Laboratory, St. Catharines, Ont., page 30. 


Canadian Poultry Journal, Hamilton, Ont., 
February. 

Preparing Poultr>" Produce for Market. 
F. E. Elford, Dominion Poultry Hus- 
bandman, Ottawa, page 43, 

The Canadian Poultry Rrciew, Toronto, Ont., 
February’. 

More on Light in the Poultry House. 
F. C. Elford, page 05. 

The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Man., Februan,*. 

Draw Bar Horsepower What it 
Means. J. Mc&egor Smith, .Saskat- 
chewan UnuxTsity, page 12 

Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont., Fvh. 2t). 

Agriculture in Normal Schools. J. B. 
Dandeno, Inspector of^ Agricultural 
Classes, Toronto, page 307. 

The Poultry Breeding Pen. F. M. 
Marcellus, Poultry Department, Guelph, 
page 310c. 

Mart'h 13. What arc Experimental Farms 
Doing for Canadian Live Stock? E. S. 
Archibald, Dominion Animal Husband- 
man, page 459. 

The Dry Formaldehyde Treatment for 
the Prevention of Oat Smut. Professor 
J. E. Howitt, Ontario Agricultural 
College, page 463. 
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Farmer* s Advocate and Home Journal, Win- 
nipeg, Man., Feb. 12. 

Alfalfa for Manitoba. W. Southworth, 
Asscx'iatc Professor, Field Husbandry 
Department, page 235. 

Feb. 19. — The C'ost of Producing Pork. 
G. H. Hutton, 13.S.A., Superintendent, 
Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alta., 
page 276. 

Results from Variety Tests at Univer- 
sity Farm, Saskatoon, J. Bracken, Pro- 
fessor of Field Husbandry, page 281. 
(ileanings from the Experimental Field, 
(i. H. Cutler, Professor of Field Hus- 
bandr>^ page 282. 

Developing Our Boys and Girls — Our 
(ireatest National Resource. J. (i. 
Rayner, University of Saskatchewan, 
page 283. 

Farmers' Magazhu, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 15. 
When the Stockbreeder Succeeds. Wade 
Toole, Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Ontario Agricultural College, page 11. 
March 1. — Hot Lunch and Domestic 
Science in Rural Schools. From In- 
spector A. H. Leake’s address to the 
Women’s Institutes, page 22. 

What is the Ideal Gas Tractor.'' Pro- 
fessor 1. J. Smith, Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College, page 26. 

The Farm and Ranch Review and the Country 
Home, Calgary, Alta,, Feb, 20. 


The Nature and Function of Seeds. J. 
Bracken, Professor of Field Husbandry, 
University of Saskatchewan, page 150. 
('lover Seed Production in Alberta. 
Don H. Bark, Chief of Irrigation Investi- 
gation Division, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, page 152. 

Rotation.^ for Western Farm, W. CL 
McKillican, Superintendent, Brandon 
Experimental Farm, page 174. 

The Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 
Mar. 5. 

Substitutes for ('orn Ensilage. J. H, 
Ellis, Experimentalist, Manitoba Agri- 
cultural C'ollege, page 25. 

The Maritime Farmer and Co-operative 
Dairyman, Sussex, N.B., Mar. 4. 

Wiiat Clover is the Mo.st Profitable !o 
(Vrow. Prof. W. Saxby Blair, SuptTin- 
tendent, Kenlville Experiment Sta- 
tion, page 612. 

The Nor' -West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man., 
Feb. 20. 

Producing Hatching h'ggs. iVofessor 
M, Jiill, Macdonald College, page 239. 

Poultry, Pigeon and Pet stock Journal of the 
West, Victoria, B.(\, Februar>'. 

C'ulling as a Part of Successful Poultry 
Farm Management. II. K. U|>ton, Pro- 
vincial Poultry Instructor, page 3. 


“ While in the city the impnnements have been in the flireclion of fine, highly equipped 
buildings, libraries, and apparatus for instruction in science* and in some cases in the mechanical 
arts and home economics, the efforts of the rural districts have been directed towards inc'reasing 
the number of .school hou.ses at the expen.se of the .size of the district and the* quality of the 
school buildings and equipment, until the contrast between the city and rural education has 
lK*en painful. The time for an inward struggle to throw aside the old, th«>ugh it be* one of our 
dearest institutions, has come, and one community after another will now respond to the spirit 
of the times.” 

” All who hav’c a clear knowledge of the facts regarding rural school consolidation n*alize 
that a larger jx'rcentage of our rural schools are to be consolidated into larger units, at once 
providing better conditions for instruction in the general studies anrl making it pf)ssibie to add 
much that relates to the vocations of farming and home-making. In the United States there 
have been over six hundred successful experiments at complete consolidation of rural schools, 
and practically no failures.” 

W. M. Hays, Assistant United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be adressed to T. K. Doherty, 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 

MECHANICAL PLOUGHING* 


METHODS OF Pl.OrC'.HINc; 
WITHOTT RIDGES 


By a. TARC)EniTri 

Director of the Meihanical Department of 
the “i?. Stazione Sperimentale di 
RUuoltura' at VcneUi, Italy. 

The most imjMjrtani factors controlling 
the vicld from a machine [>lough an* the way 
the land is set out and the (hoice of the 
most suitable method of ploughing. 


I’Lorc.HINC, WITHOUT KiDOES. 

In this method the furrow-slices are turned 
always to one side and no open furrows are 
left, thus facilitating work with harrows, 
drills, binders, etc., but recjuiring good well- 
<lraincd soil. It can be performed in two 
wa>.s: --- 

( 1 ) The ordinary method (tin* most used in 
Europe*) consIsTs in succ'essively turning 
parallel furrows, by moving backwards and 
forwanls between the headlands. It is also 



\s is well known there arc two systems of 
ploughing — ploughing with or without 
ridges (2). 


(*) Fot first part of this article sec* .VoRrcurTCRAL 
Cazecte. March 191V, page 294. 

(*) Hilling-Up (used for maize an<l other hoed crop.s) 
can be considered as a derivation of both the above- 
mentioned systems, rather than as a special method, as 
it first requires the land to be worked uniformly, the 
hills being thrown up afterwards, usuudly with double- 
breasted ploughs. 


practised on hilh’ land, as the furrows can 
all be thrown down-hill, ft requires ploughs 
that can alternately turn the soil to the right 
(going) and left (returning) as with one- 
way, balance, and double Brabant ploughs. 

Z) The Fellemberg method retpiires unin- 
terrupted furrows, obtained by keeping the 
plough turning continually in the held, either 
from the headlands towards the centre or 
vice versci. W’ith this method there are thus 
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curved furrows at the comers of the field, 
therefore leaving small triangular areas 
unploughed. It evidently necessitates the 
use of the common single-breasted plough 
(turning either to the right or left) as in the 
ordinary motor-or traction-ploughs. 

The same type of plough can be used for 
making ridges, either by gathering-up or 


between two regular and parallel sides, as in 
Fig. I, so as not to leave wedge-shaped pieces 
that would have to be finished with a team or 
by hand. 

b) In this case it is best not to carry the 
furrows up to the irregular lines AB-CD of 
the other ends of the field, but rather to stop 
them on the rectilinear line ab-cd, so that the 



D C 


Fig. 2. — Fellemberg method: application to a square f'lcM. 


casting. This method is too well known to 
necessitate a description, but, on account 
of its importance, it will be considered later. 

1) Ordinary ploughing without 
RIDGES. — This can be done on land of any 
shape or size and requires no special setting- 



Fig. 3. — Fellemberg method : finishing the 
comer of a square field in decreasing arcs. 

out of the land, but the following precautions 
should be observed: — 
a) The furrows should be turned parallel 
to the longest side of the field, to reduce the 
number of turns at the headland. However, 
it may be better to sacrifice the long furrow 
for the advantage of having the furrows 


work will be easier to finish, either with a team 
or with the machine itself. 

c) The entrance into the field should 
never (as in any system of filoughin^ what- 
ever) be forgotten, and the order of the work 
.should be sul)ordinated to it so that, when 



Fig. 4.— 'Fellemberg method: application to 
a triangular field. 


the work is finished, the machine does not 
need to pass over the ploughed ground. 
Thus in the case of Fig. I, where E is the 
entrance to the field, the ploughing will be 
commenced at a, . . . up to b, d, 
that is, at such a distance from BD as will 
allow the machine or the team to pass to 
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finish the headland b, d.-BZ?. Afterwards, is usually heavy and deep the earth being 

the headland ah-AB is first ploughed, then turned over as evenly as possible, 

the strip b, d^bd and fi^lly the headland ^ On the other hand this system is much used 

cd-CDt the machine leaving the field at the in America where the large regular spaces, 

entrance E, the friable, light soils, and the shallow 

By ploughing without ridges, the whole of ploughing, give a certain liberty as regards 

the field can be ploughed, save the small beginning ploughing, and where rapid work 

areas at the ends of the headlands necessary together with the maximum yield from the 

for the machine to turn in, proportional machine are required rather than regular 

to the width of the headlands (I) and which and perfect ploughing, 

are worked by hand. With this system the time lost in turning 

When balance ploughs are used the width when not working is certainly at a minimum 
of the headland is approximately equal to the (theoretically it should be nil), as the fatigue 
distance btween the two extreme, opjxjsite caused by turning when working is also 



I'lR. .S.-~Applu';itiun U) a ttar>c/oi<lal fieUl. 

Fir. (»,~I^ivi)aration o< inUTiial area witlioiit nJouRhuig in curves. 
Fis- 7." Frepardtion ot internal area by ploURhing in < urves. 


ploughs. In the cast^ of lurnwrest ploughs 
and double-Brabants, it depends on the 
breadth of the always-uecessaiy double, or 
figure-of-S, turns that the machine can take, 
providing that it is not a question of machines 
with a central gripping-drum, which, up to a 
certain point, can turn on themselves. 

2) Fellemberg ploughing. As is well 
known, it is difficult to turn perfect furrow's 
on a cui^'-e so that this system is not advisable 
in all our soils (in Italy) where the ploughing 

(b The headlands arc best not ploughed with cable 
hauled machines, but rather with a team. But if Uiis 
is required a free strip should be left along AC, so that 
the machine can leave the held with the anchors or 
anchor-w'agon, etc. 


minimized, but, on the contrary, very large 
triangular plots (the size of wdiich increases 
w'ith the size of the field and the acuteness 
of the angle) are left in the corners of the 
field, thus necessitating their being w'orked 
with a team or by hand, or even, if so desired, 
with the machine, but with a great loss of 
time. 

In order that ploughing may proceed 
nonnally and uninterruptedly, the field 
should first be carefully and visibly marked 
out (by poles, plaster, furrows, etc.) to show 
the points and geometrical lines symmetrical 
to the sides of the area and indicating any 
changes in direction of the furrows. 
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As an example of this procedure let us 
take a four-sided equilateral field (square or 
lozenge-shaped), as in Fig. -2. After finding 
the centre 0 of the field (where the diagonals 
AC^ BD intersect) a circle OM is dcvscribed 
equal to the maximum turn possible to the 
machine. Then, round this circle ploughing 
is be^un, at a, for example, in a circle con- 
centric to O. When the machine has arrived 
at by near the starting point a, it is turned 
outwards by a distance equal to the breadth 
of the gang, and the second circle concentric 
to O is started at a, and so on, up to the last 
circle, an. at a tangent to the edge of the 
field. The spaces in the circle OM and the 
triangles A, By C, /), arc then worked, cither 
by hand, with a team or the machine itself 
according to their area. In the last two 
cases sufficient space should be left by the 
last circle an between the last furrow and 
the edge of the field to allow the machine, 
etc., to pass from one corner of the field to 
anf)ther in order to plough the decreasing 



Fig 8, — PIouKliing thf internal square 
by the method of hg 2. 

areas mUy nu . . . (Fig. 3) at each angh- (1 ). 

The procedure is similar in the casse when 
the field is triangular (Fig. 4j; the centre O 
is at the point of intersection of the bisc'ctors 
of the angles A, By C, but the plots left 
unploughed are larger owing to the acutene.ss 
of at least 2 angles. 

If the field is rectangular or rhomboidal 
(Fig. 5), the points where the bi.sectors of 
the angles A , B, C, intersect arc at M, N 
The line MN is the line of symmetry of the 
field, and should be visibly marked iii a 
rectangle formed by the lines ab, cd f)erpen- 
dicular to the parallel sides of the field. 

Then, with M and N as centres, the half- 
circles bi Cm ai and d Cndi (2) with the 
radii MCm and NCn resixjctively and the 
lines ad and be are marked on the ground, 

p) This method recalls to mind the following very 
original one, known now for some ytmrs, but unsuitable 
for large areas; — a cable attached to the maclunc was 
rolled round a strong X)o.st planted firmly in the centre 
of the field; as the machine advanced, it tended to 
move in a straight line but, being held by the cable, it 
was obliged to turn round the post unrolling the cable, 
and ploughing in the fashion of an Archimedean spirai 
instead of concentric circles. 

O To sxieak ^actly, the machine, in describing the 
curves on staiting from the straight line, describes 
spirals rather than circles. 


and ploughing of the zone enclosed by these 
lines is begun as shown in Fig. 6. After 
opening the median furrow CmCn on the line of 
symmetry, with an ordinary double breasted 
plough, ploughing is begun, and furrow 1 is 
turned throwing the soil to the right. When 
the limit marked by the half-circle aiCmbi is 
reached the gang is lifted and a figure-of-8 
turn made in the direction of the arrow, to 
ojMin furrow 2 on the return, always throwing 
the soil to the right and so on, until the 
machine arrives at di, when the ploughing 
becomes continuous, turning around the 
part already ploughed (shaded area of F'ig. 
5) to complete the w'ork. 

Some authors (v?) advise a procedure shown 
in Fig. 7: the first furrow is started at My 
and, at N, the machine is turned to the right, 
ploughing a small curve Nn; the ploughs are 
then lifted and a figure-of-8 turn marie to 
return to w, when the machine ploughs along 
the line w Ni Mini; at m the ploughs an* 
again lifted, and another figure-of-8 turn 



Kik -PlijUKhing tile internal Hiiuare 
by the met bod of fin *> 

made to return to w, and so on, until having 
reached the minimum turning radius of the 
marhint* at Ci it ploughs round the plot 
already ploughed, as in iMg. 0, that is, it 
successively describes the half-circles cr>n- 
centric to Af and N (Fig. 5) and the straight 
furrows betwetm ab and rd. In any case 
this procedure makes it ver>^ diflhult to 
plough <>n the curved lines Ab/ t/Ab Mm . , 
. . . without considering the fatigue ('aiised 
by the c'ontinual double turns at the end of 
the furrow (4). 

(b !ScP “Farm Power", published by the Inficr- 
NATIONAL Harvkstkr Co„ ot CUlcago . — Journal 
d’AnnruUure prattque, 1<>17, No Chiie rural, 

1917. No. 66. -See also /?., 1917, No. *>74. 

{*) In cases such as Fig 5, som * authors, particularly 
3 e;rtkaolj fcf. Barral and Sagniisr, Dutionnaire 
itAfiricullure, V'ol. Ill, p. 412), have proposed the 
following method of plougldug, starting, from outside: 
— at 1 metre from the bisectors and the median line, 
parallel lines are drawn on each side enclosing headlands 
2 metres wide. The first furrow is turned along the 
edge of the field and then the work gradually iiroceeds 
inwards in straight decreasing furrows, wliile the 
ploughs are lifted or earthed at each angle turn at the 
headlands, which are finally split again. This method, 
however, does not obst*rve the principle of continuous 
labour projicr to the Fellemberg system, and, moreover, 
it necessitates heavy work at the turns and it results in 
leaving triangular areas between the bi.scctois Uiat 
havn to be worked by hand. 
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AvS is shown in Fig. 5, and as would be expected, the 
dead angles, t. e , these remaining to be ploughed, are alt 
the narrower as the maximum radius of curvature Ma 
is smaller, It will, therefore, be seen that it is advisable 
to consider a field as composetl of a numlier of rectan- 
gular or rhomhoidal plots and to plough each of then 
successively. Thus, the square piece in Fig. 2 can l>e 
considered as made up of 2 rectangular plots Atin D 
and iBCt,,, which should be ploughed separately 
according to the method described above. Again, the 
field may be considered to be divided into 2 squares, 
one inside the other, the internal square being plougherl 
first, either by the method shown in Fig. 2 (Fig. 8) 
or by that shown in Fig. 5 (Fig . 9), being continued by 
the Fellemberg method round the square. 

Fig. 10 shows the case of an irregular, 
4-side(l field. After fiiuiing the bisectors of 
the 4 angles and their points of intcrcsction 
M and N, parallels to the sides BC and AD 
are drawn to meet the bisectors of the 
respective angles C and D in c and d, thus 


or, on the contrary, to leave too narrow or 
too irregular corners to be finished with the 
ordinary plough. 


(JENERAL INFORMATION 

1194 — I. Vitamines and Symbionts. — II. The 
Action of Symbionts on the Constituents 
of Fats. — Bierry, H. and Fortier, P., in 
Comptes rendiis des Seances de VAcademie 
des Sciences, pp. 963-966. Paris, June 10, 
1918; II, pp. 1055-1057. Paris. June 24, 
1918. 

1. — After referring to the indisixmsability 
of vitamines in feeding, the authors give the 
results of the researches they carried out to 
ascertain if there is any relation betueen 



Fig. 10 — FcllcmlK'rg method; ain»H‘ation to a four-!<idcd 
irregular ladd. 


forming the triangle Mai. From the apices 
of this triangle the lines Ma, Mb, ic, a,, dd,^ 
dd,f are drawn perpendicular to the sid<‘s of 
th(' triangle, then, with M, c, and d as centres, 
arcs of a cirdc contained lielween these 
periHmdiculars are drawn, completing the 
triangle OPQ, For the intori<»r of this 
triangle, with N as centre, the procedure is 
that of Fig. 4, then all outside the triangle up 
to the edge of the field is ploughed. 

If the triangle OPQ is very large in prof)or- 
tion to the total area of the field, it may l>e 
advisable to reduce it by constructing a 
similar but smaller triangle in.side it, to sers-e 
as a basis for the work. But, in this casc\ the 
length of the straight journeys ad, be, c,, d,,, 
is decreased, though they justly aIloN\ a 
period of rest for the driver. 

1 n the case of a polygonal or irregular field it 
is always allowable to split it up geometrically 
into two or more of the figures considered 
above, and to plough such i)arts separately 


vitamines and ^ymbiu^ts (bacteria isolated 
from the tissues of normal animals). 

A first scries of rc'searehes showed that 
symbionts introduced into the Aertebratc 
organism were perfectly tolerated, and 
claused no disorder or suppuration, and 
seemed to disappear rapidly from the cir- 
cuIator>’ syvStc'm, tissues <>r serous membranes. 

As these microganisms were shown to be 
harmless, their possible interv^ention in the 
phenomena of metabolism remained to be 
proved. 

Young, but nearly fu 11-growm, wdiite rats 
were used as exfierimental subjects, then 
adult rats and finally pigeons. The rations 
given the subjects wore such as would cause 
disorders of .sub-nutrition after a certain 
length of tinu* (seeds d<!Corticatcd or sterilised 
at high tern fKTatu res for the pigeons; bacon 
or bacon fat sterilised at high temt>eraturcs 
coagulated white of egg, salts and water for 
the rats). Controls received a ration com- 
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posed of the same foods, but such as would not 
cause metabolic disorders (seeds with the 
seed-coats, unstcrilised bacon or fat). 

Resui^ts. — 1) T he experiments all confirm 
the chief results obtained by Eykman, 
Gryns, Funk, etc.: — loss of appetite, ema- 
ciation, locomotor troubles, pandytic phe- 
nomena, etc. A prolongation of the expe- 
riment led to death preceded by a very 
intense adynamic state and trophic distur- 
bances in the rats. 

When the animal suffering from' nutritive 
deficiency (carenced) was given a normal diet 
it continued to lose weight for a few days, 
but, under the influence of the vitamines in 
the food, the morbid symptoms gradually 
gave way and it recovered. 

2) A carenced animal, already intensely 
affected with the pathological phenomena 
already described, is taken and injected 
under the skin or in the jxjritoneum with a 
culture of living symbionts. After 24 to 48 
hours, an extremely striking change takes 
place. The locomotory troubles vanish 
veiy rapidly; the animal soon recovers its 
agility and has a remarkable apjxitite, 
especially for fats; the loss of weight ceases, 
being replaced by a clear gain of weight. 

These phenomena are still more striking 
with pigeons, which fjass in a few hours from 
a complete adynamic state to an almost 
normal appearance in both walking and 
flying. 

Repeated injections (always 1 cc.) of the 
living cultures produce the same good results 
each time. 

Thus the introduction into the organism 
of symbionts of appropriate origin and in 
suitable form, eliminates the nutritive 
deficiencies due to a diet lacking vitamines. 
The initial hypothesis was thus clearly verified 
b>' repeated experiments extending over 
several months. 

The only objection that can be raised 
appears to be that the microorganisms 
injected act, as far as they are living, by the 
vitamines they contain and that any harm- 
less bacterium could produce the same good 
effects. 

It certainly seems that certain micro- 
organisms (yeasts) C(mtain vitamines but it 
should be noted that intestinal bacteria 
apparently do not contain vitamines since 
in nutritive-deficiency experiments disorders 
appear in spite of the abundance and variety 
oi the intestinal flora. It seens remarkable 
that symbionts, normal inhabitants of the 
organism, can play the part of vitamines. 

II. — The authors wish to show' that 
symbionts can reproduce certain normal phe- 
nomena of animal metabolism, esi)ecially as 
regards the constituents of the fats. 

Glycerine, which appears to be a source of 
sugar for the organism, is changed into dioxy- 
acctone(triose [C31 sugar w^hich easily changes 
to hexose). On the other hand it can be 
probably shown experimentally that salts 
of X-glycerophosphoric acid can be changed 


into salts of dioxyacetone phosphoric acid 
in the .same way. 

Symbionts can also carry out, in vitro, the 
B-oxidation that applies to fats of low mole- 
cular weight. On inoculating a sterile, 
neutral broth containing 1% of B-oxybutyric 
acid, proteins and nitrates with these bacteria, 
the presence of acetone and acetic aldehyde 
may be detected after three wrecks. Starting 
from butyric acid and using a similar medium 
to that described, the authors found acetone 
present in the culture solution; the other 
substances were not sought for. The pre- 
sence of acetone show's the production, at a 
given moment, of the ct)rresponding B-cetonic 
acid and that of acetic aldehyde shows that 
the fat molecule has been greatly broken 
down. 

This is the first e.\ample, so it appears, of 
the carrying-out of the physiological process 
in question by means of microorganisms. 

1196 — The Comparative Influence of Carbo- 
hydrates and Fats on the Utilisation of 
Food Proteins. — Maignon, F., in Comptes 
Rendus de V Academic des Sciences, Vol. 
CLXVII, No. 4, pp. 172-175, Paris, 1918. 

1197 — On the Minimum of Sugar in the Diet 
and Hitherto Unconsidered Sources of 
Carbohydrates. — Bierry, H. and Portier, 
P., in Comptes rendits de la Societe de Bio- 
logic, Vol. LXXXI, No. 11. pp. 574-576. 
Paris. 1918. 

1198 — The Food Value of the Banana. — 
Prescot, S. C., in The Scientific Monthly, 
January, 1918, reprinted in The Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture of British 
Guiana, pp. 52-65. Demerara, Ai>ril, 1918. 
The banana is the principle source of 

carbohydrates in the diet of many tropical 
races, taking the place of the cereals and 
tubers of the diet.s of temperate zones 
Numcrou.s detailed investigations have show'n 
the banana to give a larger unit yield in 
food material than wheat or any other crop. 
P'or this reason it must not be considered as 
a luxury but as one of the most important 
human foods, and should receive more con- 
sideration from physiologists and agricul- 
turists than has hitherto been the ca.se. 

Many analyses have been made of the 
chemical composition of the edible portion 
of the fruit. The author gives the averages 
obtained by Atwater and Bryant (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bull, No. 28, p. 
71, 1906), w'hich forms a sort of general 
average of the composition of the different 
varieties (the banana usually eaten in the 
United States is the fruit of Musa sapientum) : 
— water, 75 3 p.c.; protein, 1 3 p.c.; fat, 
.06 p.c.; carbohydrates, 22 p.c.; ash, 0.8 
p.c.; calories per lb., 460. 

An analysis of the ash made by the author 
gave the following results: — Silica, 2.19 p.c.; 
ferrous oxide, 0.18; lime, 1.82; magnesia, 
6.45; sodium, 15.11; potash, 3 . 55 ; chlorine, 
7.23; sulphur trioxide, 3,26; phosphoric 
acid, 7 . 68. The ash is, therefore, composed 
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chiefly of phosphates, sulphates, atid chlor- 
ides of potassium, sodium, magnesia and 
lime, i.e., salts which respond the best to 
the demands of the body. The banana 
contains all the substances necessary to 
maintenance, but its low protein ana fat 
content as compared with the carbohydrate 
content do not make it possible for the 
banana alone to from a well-balanced ration. 
To remedy this defec:t it is sufficient to add 
milk or a small amount of meat to the ration. 

The banana compares favourably with the 
best animal or vegetable fooils; this is shown 
by a comparative table including widely- 
different foods. The analytical data given 
by Atwater and Bryant {ibid, p. 68) for the 
potato are: — Water, 78 3 p.c.; protein, 2.2 
px.; fat, 0,1 p.c.; carbohydrates, 18 p.c.; 
ash, 1 p.c.; calories per lb., 385. These may 
be compared with the values given above 
for the banana, from which it is seen that the 
banana exceeds the potato hy about 20 p.c. 
in food value and calories. 

It commonly believed that the banana 
is indigestible if not cook(H.l; this is only 
true if the fruit is insufficiently rijie and 
i'onipletely fallacious for the completely ripe 
banana, as has been shown by many workers. 
The following figures, which give the <iura- 
tion of complete digestion of various foixls 
show that a riix' banana is digested more 
rapidly than the most common foods: — 

RifM* bananas, 1 hour 45 minutes; vege- 
table marrow, 1 hr. 45 min.; onions, 2 hr. 
5 min.; beans, apples, 2 hr, 30 min.; green 
j)cas, 2 hr. 35 min.; oranges, 2 hr. 45 min.; 
oatmeal, 3 hr. 5 min.; roast mutton, 3 hr. 
15 min.; boiled eggs, boiled jKrtato, cixlfish, 

3 hr. 30 min.; plums, 3 hr. 40 min.; nuts, 

4 hr.; boiled beef, 4 hr. 15 min.; cabbage, 
4 hr. 30 min.; roa.sl f>ork, 5 hr, 20 min. 

The rapid digestion of the banana is caused 
by the fact that during mastication the 
carbohydrates are largely teansformed to 
assiniulable sugar in the mouth, and further 
transforiiialion in the stomach requires com- 
rmratively little time. The banana is, there- 
fore, not only richer in nutrient.s jier unit 
of weight than many common foods, but is 
also more digestible. 

For these reasons this fruit should be 
more largely consumed, especially under 
present conditions, when it might help to 
overcome the shortage of cereals and other 
carbohydrate Wods. This is all the more 
easy as its production's abundant through- 
out the year, that it may be shipjied long 
distances, may be eaten raw or cooked, as a 
fruit or a vegetable, and is one of the few 
foods the price of which has remained nor- 
mal during the last years. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

1200 — ^Partial Correlation Applied to I>akota 
Data on Weather and Wheat Yield.— 
BtAiR, T. A., in Monthly Weather Review, 
pp. 71-73. Washington, February', 1918. 
(2 ‘pp. in Institute Bulletin.) 

57805 — « * 


1205— Isolation of Cyanuric Acid from Soil, 
in the United States. — L, Wise., L. E., and 
Walters, E. H., in the Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, pp. 85-91, Bibliography 
of 13 Publications, Washington, July 9, 


1207 — Experiments on the Influence on the 
Fertilising Power of Sewage of the Bacteria 
it Brings to ^e Soil. — M asoni, G., in R, 
Universita di Pisa, Institute di Chimica 
A gratia, Studi e Ricerche, Pt. 22 (1909- 
1914), pp. 295-327 4- Bibliography of 22 
Publications. Modena, 1917. (2 pp. in 

Institute Bulletin). 

1217 — ^Relation of the Density of Cell Sap 
to Winter Hardiness in Small Grains; In- 
vestigations in the U. S. A. — Salmon, S. C., 
and Fleming, F. L., in the Journal of 
Agricultural Research, i>t>. 497-506. Wash- 
ington, June 3, 1918. (2 pp. in Institute 

Bulletin.) 

1230 — Manitoba Wheat in 1918, in Algeria. — 
Trabut, L., in Le Progres agricole et viticole, 
pp. 38-39. Montpelier, July 14, 1918. 
Manitoba wheat has given good results 
this year in Algeria. Its resistance to rust 
was remarkable; not one smutty ear was 
found in the experimental crops of the 
Botanical Station, the ears were longer than 
in the previous year, and the grain very fine. 
The seed received contained several v'arieties 
which it was necessar>' to sepcirate and cul- 
tivate .separately. At first sight five different 
varieties may be easily distinguished: — 

( 1 ) Manitoba A . — White, more or less long 
ears with only a few short awns at the tip 
and three or four abortive spikelcts at the 
base. This form is very similar to Marquis 
wheat, but behaved differently in summer 
cultural ex}XTiments. Marcpiis wheat, sown 
on July 15, 1917, gave a crop in October; 
it adapts itst'lf well to irrigation, and might 
be cultivated with maize. Manitoba wheat, 
under the same conditions, grew, but only 
gave a few thin cars. 

(2) Manitoba B. — Is distinguished by 
longer cars free fiom abortive spikelets at 
the base of the ear. 

(3) Fife. — Similar car, but red; probably 
one of the ancestors of Manitoba. 

(4) Huron. — Long white, bearded ear. 

(5) Beardless, hard wheat.— Short, close 
car. 'Fhis hard wheat is of good quality, 
but can only be judged when it has been iso- 
lated and grown on a large scale, under vaiy- 
ing conditions and compared with the native 
w'hcats. At first sight it api>ears to be a 
hard wheat suitable for dry countries and 
late sowing. It is a spring hard wheat. It 
is not very common in cultivated Manitoba 
wheat and the ^jars should be sought for and 
cut before the harvest, 

1233— The Producrion of Flax in Italy.— 
Ingegneria Italiana, p. 103. Rome, 
August 22, 1918* 

Flax production in Italy has been rapidly 
decreasing during the last twenty years as a 
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result of the ever-increasing competition with 
imported cotton. Whereas the production 
in 1B9S was 392,000 cwt, of fibre, in 1913 it 
was pnly 39,000 cwt. In that year the 
Italian fliax industry imported 39,000 cwt. of 
raw flax, mostly from Russia, 3,900 cwt. of 
carded flax and 78,400 cw^t. of flax thread, 
chiefly from Belgium. The Italian flax 
industty consists preeminently of weaving. 
More than three-quarters of the raw material 
used are imported. 

1249 — ^IThc Pollination of Fruit in Relation 
to Commercial Fruit Growing(i).-~ Hooper, 
C. H., in The British Bee Journal, Vol. 
" XLVI, No. 1463, pp. 13-14; No. 1465, 
pp, 28-29; No. 1467, p. 45; No. 1470, p. 
73; No. 1471, pp. 79-80; No. 1473, pp. 
97-98. London, 1918. 

The author gives the results of his inves- 
tigations and experiments on the pollination 
of ftuit trees, including apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries. Lists of the fertile, and self- 
sterile varieties of each of these fruits are 
given, as well as lists of the different A arieties 
which should be planted together. Most of 
the cross-pollination, specially in the case 
of apples, is done by insects, particularly 
hive and humblebees. 

The following are the lists referring to 
apples and plums. 

Apples.— — Irish Peach, Golden 
Spire, Stirling Castle, White Transparent 
(occasionally), Lord Derby, Tower of Cdamis, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, Egremont Rus.set, 
Devonshire Quarrendon, Summer Golden 
Pippin, Christmas Pcarniaiu, Domino, 
Washington, Ben’s Red, Red Reinette, 
Lord Grosvenor, Early Victoria, Ecklinville, 
Allington, King of the Pippins, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Pott’s Seedling, Gladstone, 
Newton Wonder. 

Self- sterile. — Astrachan, Ribston Pippin, 
Lord Sufiield, iloary Morning, Warner’s 
King, Nonpareil, Striped Beefing, Stunner 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Belle de Pontoise, 
Duchess's Fa\x)urite, Bismarck, Cox’s 
(grange. Beauty of Bath, Hambling’s .Seed- 
ling, King of Tompkin’s, Beauty of Kent, 
Cellini, Worcester Pearmain, Seaton House, 
The Queen, Rival, Alfriston, Lady Sudeley, 
Loddington, Blenheim Orange, Waltham 
Abbey, Prince Albert, Grenadier, Holland- 
bury, Lady Hennelcer, Cox’s Pomona, 
Golden Noble, Annie Elizabeth, William’s 
Favourite, Mere de Menage, Sandringham, 
Graham’s Royal Jubilee. 

VtHrieHes 4& pkmt tmeiher . — Bismark with 
Bumack’s Beauty and Lord Derby; Warner’s 
King and Cox’s Orange; Cox’s Orange Pippin 
with Worcester Pearmain, Duchess’s 
Favourite, King of the Pippins and James 
Grieve; Beauty of Bath with Allington 
^ppin, Lane’s Prince Albert and Gladstone 
ft)ut Gladstone does not crop well with 
Be^ty of Bath); gramley’s 5)eedlmg with 
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almost any variety, especially Cox’s Orange 
Lane’s Prince Alliert. Newton Wonder, and 
Grenadier; Lady Sudeley with Gladstone; 
James Grieve with Cox's Orange, Stirling 
Castle, King of the Pippins, and Blenheim 
Orange; Gladstone with Cox’s Orange and 
Worcester Pearmain; Peasgood's Nonsuch 
with Wellington; Oenadier with Lane’s 
Prince Albert and Early Victoria; Lord 
Derby, to some extctif self-fertile, but im- 
proved by cross pollination, crops w’ell with 
Graham’s Royal Jubilee or Beauty of Bath; 
Lane’s Prince Albert with Lord Derby, 
Stirling Sastle, Grenadier, Beauty of Bath, 
Cox’s Pomona, Bramle>'’s Sc'cdling and 
Allington Pippin; Annie Elizabeth with 
Warner’s King; Newton Wonder with 
Prince Albert and Lord Derby; Worcester 
Pearmain with James Grieve; St. E<lmund’s 
Pippin with Ribston; Allington wulh Wor- 
cester Pearmain; ('ox’s Orange w'ith Stunner 
Pippin and Lord Cirosvenor. 

Plums. — Self-fertile . — Victoria and C'zar 
fruit nearly as well self-polUnated as cross- 
pollinated; Dennis! on’s Superb, Monarch 
(but should not be planted alone). Early 
Favourite, Reino Claude Violette, Myrobella, 
(iiant Prune. Early Transparent, Rtn'ne 
C'laude de Bavay, 1 Vince EriglebtTl, Early 
Favourite, (iisborne, OuIIin’s Golden (jage, 
Golden Transparent, Pershore, Magnum 
Bonum (red and wdiite), Kentish Bush, War- 
wick.shire Droopers, Damsons. 

Nearly self-sterile . — Rivers' Eurl\' Prolific, 
Mallard, Stint. 

Self-sterjle . — Hist on Gage, Early Orleans, 
Sultan, Kirke’s Blue, (oe’s (iohleii Drui). 

Violet, Washington, Late Transparent. 
Ickwonh Imperatrice, Early (ireengage, 
Old Grc*engage, Heine ('laude (I’.Vltharn, 
Wywlale, Grand Duke, JefTerson, Pond’s 
Seedl ing , C u rle , Pru ne d ’ Agen , li r> a n stone. 

Varieties to plant together. — C\k'\ ("iolden 
Drop with Pond’s .Sc‘edling, Early Rhers, 
Reinc* Claude Violette, Rivers* Early Prolific, 
r*rune d’Agen, Mtmarch, Wyedale, Deniii.s- 
ton’s Superb, Early Miraladla and Reine 
Claude d’Altan, does be.st near sci eral varie- 
ties of plums; Early C»reengage and Old 
Greengage do not inter-pollmate hut set 
well with pollen of Victoria and Pond’s 
5»eedling; V\V<?da!c with Rivers’ Early 
Greengage and Coe’s (iolden Drop; July 
(.reengage with Old Greengage and Rivers* 
Early Prolific ; (.reengage with Egg plums, 
Early Orleans, Monarch, Pond’s Stiodling, 
Kentivsh Bush, Victoria, Czar, Rivers’ Early 
Prolific; Rivers’ Early Prolific with Egg 
Plums, Early Orleans, Czar, Monarch, Prince 
of Wales, Pond’s Seedling; Belle de Louvain 
with Prince of Wales, Duke, Victoria, Czar, 
Egg and Early Rivers; Pond's Seedling with 
Pershox plums and Damsons; Washington 
with Pond’s Seedling, Early Transj>arcnt with 
Late Transparent and me tfersa; Reine 
Claude d’Altan with Coe’s Violet, Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Jefferson; Monarch with 
Rivers’ Early Prolific. 
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LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

1255 — StQck'Poiiionitig Plants of the Range, 

in the U^*A. — Marsh, C. in the U*S. 

Department of Agriadture^ Bulletin No. 

575, pp. 1-24. Washington, July 23, 1918. 

Very heavy losses in live stock are caused 
by .poisonous plants. The exact extent 
of these losses is not known, but, in some 
States, it is estimated to be as much as 3 to 
5 p.c., and in others is still higher. In 
Colorado such losses amount to a million 
dollars annually, while the annual loss of 
sheep in Wyoming is placed at 14 h p.c. 
As the animals which die are mostly adult 
ones, ready or nearly ready for market, the 
loss is all the more severe. For some years 
past the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has lieen making experiments with poisonous 
plants. Such experiments are especially 
difficult because many of the plants toxic to 
animals only cause illness w'hen eaten in 
considerable quantities. The aim of the 
bulletin under review is to give a short 
description of the more important plants 
poisonous to si(K:k, so that they may be 
ea.sily recognised by non-technical people. 
The eflfects protluced by the plant are also 
descril>ed as well as the time wlien losses 
usually occur together with the means of 
avoiding them. Special attention is drawn 
to the fac t that most poisonous plants, with 
the exc(*ption of the loco ^oup, are distasteful 
to stock, who only oat them when there is a 
lack of other food. fViisoning frequently 
occurs when shwp are kept too long on the 
same fiedding ground; during the first few' 
days they eat all the available plants along 
the rojid they pass going backwards and 
forwards on each day, with the result that 
they are almost sure to consume jwisonous 
plants later on. As far as possible sheep 
should be left to graze under natural condi- 
tions, that i.s to say, they should be able to go 
freely and slowly, separated from each other 
and not allowed to graze over and ov<‘r upon 
the same ground. 

The plants discussed in the bulletin 
include: — 

The loco i*lants, the most destructive 
of all poisonous plants. The group includes 
white loco, or rattle weed {Oxytropis Lam^ 
btrHi); purple loco, wofilly loco, or Texas 
loco (Astragalus mollissimus)* Astragalus 
diphysus. Larkspurs Delphinium, cucul^ 
latum^ D. Barbeyi^ D. Mensiesii, D. 
hicolor^ D. virescens (^asureum). Water 
Hemlock (Cicula). Death Camas, 
Zygadenus venenosus^ Z. elegans, Z. panku- 
latus. Lupine, also known as blue pea and 
wild bean. Laurel, Menztesia glabeUa^ 
black laurel (Leucothoe Davisiae), Ledum 
glanduhsum. white laurel (Azalea occiden- 
talis)f Rhododendron albiflorum. Common 
BRACKEN FERN (Pteris aquUiua). Wiu> 

CmuuY. Milkw^ep (Asekpias). Woody 
Aster (Xytorhiza Parryi). Colorado 
Rubber Plant, or ptngue (Bymehoxys flo* 
ribunda). Western. Sneezewked, or 

S780S~6f 


yallow'^weed (DugMia Hoopesii), Ps&ralea 
tenuifoUa. 

1259 — Cattle Lice and How to Eradicate 

Them.— Imes, Marion, in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers* Bulletin 909, 

27 pp. Washington, February, 1918. 

The bulletin under consideration treats of 
the following lice: — the short nosed cattle 
louse (Haematopinus eurysiernus), the long- 
nosed cattle louse (Linognathus vituli) and 
the common biting louse (Trichodectes 
scalaris). The life history and habits of 
each are described. When separated from 
their host the first two species live about 
7 days, the third one only about 4 days. 
Newly hatched lice only live 2 or 3 days 
if they find no host. The longevity of the 
lic€‘ and the viability of their eggs when 
sc^parated from their host are of great prac- 
tical importance in their eradication. 

The parasites detached from the animals 
drop in the corrals, stables and pastures, and 
though the adults die in al)out a week, the 
eggs may hatch if the weather is mild and 
continue to infect the herds. Infectetl stables 
should be cleaned and disinfected with coal- 
tar creosote suitably diluted. Animals 
which have been dippcH.! or otherwise treated 
to free them from lice should not be taken to 
contaminated quarters or those they occupied 
previously unless they hav'^e first been cleaned 
and disinfected or left vacant for alx)ut 20 
days. 

Methods of controlling cattle-lice are: — 

(1) Hand applications: — (a) dusting 
powders (naphthalene and pyrethrum), 
which are useful in holding the parasites in 
chec'k when the weather is too cold for 
dipping or spraying; (b) greases; — cotton- 
seed oil and kerosene in equal parts; pint 
of kerosene and 1 Ib. of lard; crude petroleum; 
(r) liquids. 

(2) Spraying with a hand pump (or an 
orchard spray) with the liquids recommended 
for dips; two treatments should be given, 
15 or 16 days apart. 

(3) Dipping in arsenical solution, <X)al tar 
creosote or nicotine. 

The first two methods are suitable for 
small herds, the third (the most efficacious) 
is suitable for large herds. One arsenical or 
coal-tar dip is usually sufficient to destroy 
the long-nosed louse ami the common 
biting louse, but for the short-nosed louse 
two treatments at intervals of 15 or 16 days 
are necessary. The cattle should 1^ well 
examined after the second dip as live lice 
sometimes remain and a third dip may be 
necessary about 16 days after the second. 

The arsenical dip is made up of 4 lb. 85 
per cent pure caustic soda -f o lb. 99 p. c. 
pure white arsenic., in fine powder -F 8 lb. 
sal soda crystals -f I gallon pine tar -F suffi- 
cient water to make 500 gallons. This dip 
is usually used <x>ld, but, so as to ayoid chills 
its temperature should be from 65® to 90® F. 

Nicotine dips are very efficacious if they 
contain not less than tIv 1 nicotine; 
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if dips more conc^trat^d than 05 are ij«ed smell, eats almost anything, destroys less 

they are dan^rous to the cattle especially small birds than the cat, for it cannot climb 

If \^ed hot. They are usually given warm, trees, and is a pleasant companion, with a 

but their temperature should not exceed 110'^ fine coat. It might well replace the cat, as 

F, Flowers of sulphur is sometimes added it has more advantages without the serious 

to nicotine dips; it dissolves very slightly defects of the latter, 

and clings to the animars skin for a long 

time, thus helping to prevent re-infection. farm engineerino 

Two dipping plants are described, one in 

wood, the other in concrete; both are similar 1267-— Trials of Machines for Cultivating 

in their general design to that described by Vineyards Organised at Mon^Uier and 
the author for sheep (I). The length of the Roche-de-Bnm, France, in 1918.— I. Fer- 

vat varies from 24 to 100 ft. according to the rouillat in FeuUk d^Informations du 

number of animals to be dipped, the width is Ministere de V Agriculture, pp. 6-7. Paris 

about 3 ft. and the depth 8 ft. A plant should June 18, 1918.-11, Castex, Ibid,, pp. 3-4, 

include pens for keeping the cattle in before pans, July 23, 1918. (3 pp. in Institute 

and after dipping. The passage ending in a Bulletin.) 

chute which leads to the dip must be well 

designed. The two plans given show the 1268— Tractor Operating Data in the U.S. A.— 

measurements and detailed construction of Official Report of the University of Illinois, 

the vat, and running and crowding chutes. Division of Farm Mechanus, in The 

The plant is completed by a heating system. Implement and Machinery Rnneu\ p. 412, 

Attention should also Im? given to the easy London, August 1, 1918. 

draining of the water. „ , . , .... ... .. 

Early in 1917 the Division of Farm Me- 
1266 — ^Thc Fennec Fox in Captivity - to chanics, the University of Illinois, U S.A., 

replace the Domestic Cat. — Crepin, P. in sent to 60 tractor operators in the State of 

the Bulletin de la Societe NaUonale d*Accli- Illinois record sheets, arranged for the purjiwse 

mation de France, pp. 225-228. Paris, of enabling the farmer to keep a yearly record 

August 18, 1918. of his tractor oi)erations. When returned, 

The fennec fox (Canis zerda), so little 22 reports were found to have been carefully 

known at present, is of a certain interest. kept. A summary of the data obtained is 

This pretty little North African fox is easily given in the api^ended table. It should be 

tamed, and, though it is not common, would rememliered that these data have been ob- 

be of great service to agriculture could it be tained from a limited number of successful 

reared. It destroys cockchafers, locusts and operators. In only one case (tractors with 

crickets, all kinds of injurious insects, rats; kerosene-burning motors pulling 3 ploughs') 

it is as clean as a cat, requiring no previous is the number of operations large enough to 

training; it takes up little space, does not warrant the drawing of general conclusions. 

SUMMARY OF TRACTOR-OPERATING DATA. ILLINOIS, mi. 


Fuel Used 

Gas 

Gas 

Kerosene 

Gas 

Gas 

Operators reporting 

2 

4 

14 

1 

1 

Number bottoms on plough uml 

2 

3 

3 


6 

Original cost of tractor $ 

827-50 

1,041 

797*57 

20*20 

2,610 

Years since purchase 

1-5 

2-51 

1-96 

4-5 

2 

Different days used 

32-5 

37-25 

42-41 

58 

33 

Hours used 

219 

264-25 

293*14 

363*5 

.102*5 

Hours trouble 

6 

17 

16-29 

6*25 

4-75 

Percent time trouble 

2-74 

6-43 

5-55 

1*72 

1-57 

Fuel coat 4 

80-50 

109-54 

60-28 

260*30 

360*55 

Lubricants cost $ 

20*45 

18-08 

19-45 

35*53 

15-51 

Repair cost 

4 -.55 

43*15 

38-16 

36-33 

2-50 

Miscellaneous cost $ 

4*85 

4*57 

7-54 

20-44 

6-95 

Operating cost per season 

110*35 

175-34 

125-43 

352*60 

385*51 

Depredation, 20 p.c 

165*50 

208*25 

159-51 

404*00 

522*00 

Interest 

29*79 

37*8 

28-71 

72*72 

93-96 

Total cost per year 

305-64 

421*07 

313*65 

829-32 

1.001-47 

Percent repair cost pf original cost 

0-i55 

4*14 

4*78 

1*80 

0*096 

Acaes in farm 

238 

240 

258 -.57 

271 

675 

Acres cropped. 

202 

199*75 

213*63 

200 

675 

Acres maiae ^ 

131-5 

84-5 

89*13 

60 

297 

Acres oats. 

70*5 

52 -S 

66-25 

no 

120 

Acres Wheat 


10*0 

17*30 



Acres hay, 


42*75 

35*93 


258 

Acres miscellaneous 


10*00 

5*28 



Horses used before tractor was purchased 

11*5 

7*0 

9*5 

18 

24 

Horses used after tractor was purchased 

8 

5*0 

7*35 

18 

12 

Horses displaced 

3*5 

2-0 

2-15 


12 

Gallons gasolene 

407 

527*25 

43*8 

1,265*5 

1.76S 

Gallons kerosene. 



548*5 



Gallons fuel per hour 

’ , i -86 

1 *995 

2^02 

3*48 

5-83 

Coat gasolene per gallon, cents 

t9-y 

20*77 

20*44 

20*56 

20-42 




9*34 
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Size of tractors. — One tractor was of 
6-12 h.p., 4 were of S-16 h.p., 9 of 10-20 h.p., 
6 of 12-25 h.pv, 1 of 20-40 n.p., and 1 was of 
25-40 h»p. Three of the users of 8-16 h.p. 
machines desired a larger tractor; 3 users of 
the 10-20 tractors l:)elieved that a larger 
machine would be better adapted to their 
conditions; only 2 men, one using a 10-20, 
and the other a 20-40, desired a smaller 
machine. 

Types of Drive. — 21 machines had wheel 
drives and 1 had a caterpillar type of drive. 
Sixteen of the 21 wheel machines had 2 drive 
wheels. Of the 5 operators whose machines 
had other than the 2-wheel drive, 3 expressed 
preference for a 4-wheeled machine with 2 
drivers. 

Hired — ^Thc hired help bill was 

reduced by 10 farmers. The amount of 
reduction reported varied from one-third to 
two-thirds of the previous help bill. One 
farmer operating 320 acres reported that he 
had lx*en able to dispense entirely with the 
services of one man, 

Son. Packing. — Ten operators reported no 
soil packing; 6 reported packing when the 
soil was wel ; 2 refxirted packing of maize 
ground; 3 reported lieneficial effects from 
packing, and one made no report on this 
question. 

Price of Tr.^ctors. — Practically all the 
machines were purchasetl at pre-war prices. 
To-day the sjime machines would cost from 
00 p.c. to 100 p.c. more, which would ma- 
terially increase the depreciation charge. 

Trouble. -'I'he per cent tirne-trouble is 
obtained by dividing the hours trouble by 
the hours used and inultiplying by 100. The 
relatively large per cent time-trouble reported 
for gasolene tractors pulling 3 ploughs is due 
almost entirely to one opcirator who used a 
tractor having a 2 -stroke cycle motor. 
Omitting the report of this man the per cent 
time-trouble for this class of machine is 4* 15. 

Depreciation. — The annual depreciation 
is estimatiHl at 20 p.c. of the original cost of 
the tractor. 

Interest.— The interest (6 p.c. per annum) 
is thus estimated: — Add the original cost and 
the annual depreciation; divide this sum by 
2; and multiply the quotient by 0 06. 

Horses. — Fifteen of the 22 operators re- 
placed one horse or more by the use of the 
tractor. These data indicate that on the 
average a man farms 22 crop acres per horse 
without the use of a tractor, and 29 7 crop 
acres per horse when the tractor is used. 
Nine operators stated that the tractor 
enabled them to use either lighter horses, 
more brood marcs or young horses. 

1145 — 'Public Mechanical Cultivation Trials 
Organised by the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food Supplies at Noisy-le- 
Gtand, France, in Spring, 1918. — I. Rik- 
GELMANN, M., in the BuHetin de la Societe 
d* Encouragement pour Vlndustrie Nation- 
ale, pp. S41-5S4, raris, May-June, 1918. — - 
II. Z.e Genie Rural, Nos. 82 and 83, 
pp* 8-13 and pp. 10-12. Paris, 1918, 


I. — The French Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food Supplies has organized mechanical 
cultivation trials which took place from 
April 4 to 10, 1918. There were 55 machines 
entered by 38 exhibitors but only 36 machines 
entered by 23 makers or agents actually 
took part. Amongst these 14 machines 
entered by 9 exhibitors were of French 
make, while 22 machines entered by 14 
makers or agents were of American make. 
The 1918 trials were orgam^d with the 
sole object of putting farmers in touch with 
the makers or their representatives. 

The machines that took part may be 
classified as follows: — 

Cable tractors; — 1, Windlass French ma- 
chine; 2) windlass-tractor, 2 French machi- 
nes; 3) Haulage-tractor, 1 French machine. 

Tractors: — 8 French and 20 American 
machines, 

, Motor-plough: — 1 French machine. 

Front-wheel tractor: — 2 American mach- 
ines. 

Rotar>^ cultivator: — I French machine. 

As most of the machines have already 
been described 'Or noted, the author only 
gives details for those machines that have 
not l)cen prcviou.sly examined. 

Among the. French-made machines the 
author quotes: — 

1) The machines of M. Marcel, Landrin, 
of Paris: — 1 apparatus for changing a motor- 
car frame into a tractor and 1 apparatus 
changing a motor lorry into a windlass- 
tractor. 

2) The windlass- tractors of the “ Societe 
francaist* des tracteurs-tn'uils V. Doisv 

of Issy-les-Moulineaux, with a 25-30 H.P, 
engine. 

3j The haulage-tractor of M. M. Filtz, 
Elmlinger and Caillard, of Juvisy-sur- 
Orge (St‘ine-ct-Oise), driven by a 30-40 
H.P. engine; if required this machine can 
work as a direct tractor. 

4) The tractor of M. B. Chapron (Fig. 1), 
of Puteaux (Seine), driven by a 4 cylinder 
engine, of60mm. bore and 120 mm. stroke, 
giving 10 H. P. at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute; cooling by thermosiphon, radiator 
and fan; 3 speeds of 5,806,9,843 and 16,404 
ft. per hour with direct drive on the lower 
speed use<l for ploughing. 

The driving shaft conmicts to each wheel 
through a claw clutch with 4 notches; 
there is no differential; to turn, the wheel 
on the side of the turning centre is thrown 
out of gear and braked. In this way it 
turns with a radius of 5 ft. 5 in., \vhile 
the wheel-base is 6 ft. The driving w^heels 
are 43 in. in diameter while the tyre is 4 
in. wide. A hauling windlass could easily 
be rnoiintwl on the driving wheels, when 
the machine could be used for digging, 
pulling stumps, moving loads on a steep 
slc^. etc. 

The wheels, whose position on the axle 
can be varied as, for example, in the case 
of hoeing, are 24 in. in diameter. The 
front^carriage does not press heavily on 
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the soil but when the traction passes a 
certain it must be loaded with an 

extra 360-370 lb. 

The engine is mounted on springs so that 
it^can be used for road transport. 


6) The tractor made by M. H. DtMPEB, 
35 rue du Banquier, Pans, with a 40 H.P, 
engine. This tractor has the appearance 
of a motor lorry (Fig. 2). 

7) the “ Aurore ’’ tractor built by M. M, 



Fig. l.—Cii apron Tractor 


^ The total length of the tractor is 8 ft. 
10 in. and its greatest width is from 36 to 
38 in.; it weighs 2,310 I!>. and costs about 
$1,900. This tractor is easy to drive, and 
it may be used for cultivating in vineyards; 
it has been tested for ’this purpose at Mont- 


Foi RMKR, of l,evallois4%MTt‘l (Soine), who^e 
engine drives the 4 etiual-si/.ed wheels. 
Hy r^Mnoving the horizontal chain drive 
to the front axle, the macliine becomes a 
tractor ^\ith 2 driving wheels. 

8) The “ Motoculteur ” of the “ StciKTB 



Fig. 2.— 'Dxmpre Tractor. 


pellier, in vineyaids near the National 
School of Agriculture. 

5) Two English Saunderson tractors 
entered by the Paris General Omnibus 
Company. They are of 10 and 20 H.P. 
and the Company proposes to make them 
in France, 


La Motcpcui-Ture Francaise ’* which either 
works with rotatory implements or as a direct 
tractor. 

9) the motor plough of M.M. TooraNd- 
Latil, of Suresnes (Seine). Among the 
American - made machines the author 
quotes:-- 
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1) If he “ Cleveland " tractor (Clevelaw 
Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio) presented by 
the Allied Machinery ('o. of France, 
19 rue de Rocroy, Paris. This chain track 
tractor (Fig, 3) designed by Mr. R. H. 
White, 13 driven by a 20 H.P. engine; its 
dimensions are: — length 8 ft., width 4 ft. 
1 in., height 5 ft. 3 in.^ it weighs 3,344 lb. 
Each chain track is 7 in. wide and a length 
of 4 ft. 1 in. touches the ground; the distance 
between the axles of the chain wheels is 
38 in. The frame, 12 in. above the ground, 
is mounted on springs. It can move up 
to 3 miles an hour and its smallest turning 
radius is under 6 ft. In the latest models 
the chain wheels and rollers arc cased in. 


3) The ‘‘ Hart Parr ” tractor (Fig. 4, 
entered by the Bxjtterosi Syndicate, 
148 avenue Malakoff, Paris, is driven by a 
single-cylinder vertical engine of the pilon 
type, of 250 mm. bore, 250 mm. stroke and 
(fcweloping 35 H.P at 500 revolutions per 
minute; c(K)ling is by oil circulation. The 
frjnt wheels, very close together, are 3 ft. 3 
in. in diameter; the rear wheels, 6 ft. in 
diameter and 14 in. wide, are of cast steel 
with a grooved tyre; the arched grips are 
btdted on the grooves and project beyond 
the edge. 

The Hart Parr tractor has two speeds, 
9,515 and 12,452 ft. jxt hour, ami its total 
weight is 11,440 lb. 





Fi'.. X — Clkvkianp Tractor. 


2) 1'he (j-ray tractor pivstmted by the 
American Trutor Co.. 11 avenue du 
Bel- Air, Paris. This 30 H.P, tractor is 
sold at approximatc'ly £678. 

The Genie Kura' (No. 83) gives the follow- 
ing information about this tractor:— The 
Cray tractor belongs to the tvix* of tractor 
with a single, ver>’ broad driving wheel. 
That of thus tractor is 51 in. wide with a 
diameter of about 59 in. The fore-carriage, 
mounted on a pivot-hearing, has w^heels 
with a diameter of 37 in. and a width of 
9 in. The tra;tor is 14 ft. long, 6 ft, 3 in. 
broad and ft. high; it weij^is 5,040 lb. 
The 4 cylinder Waukesha motor of 113 mm. 
bore and 170 rnm^ stroke runs at 850 revol- 
utions. The Bennett carburettor and the 
regulator are enclosed. The magneto and 
gas controls are fixcjd on the steering wheel. 
The driving wheel is connected by two sym- 
metrical chains enclosed in oil baths. There 
are two speeds forward (2 and 3 miles per 
hour) and a reverse f2 miles per hour). 


According to Le Genie Rural, the Hart 
Parr tractor is composed of 300 different 
pieces (*r 500 to OOO pii^ccs less than all the 
other similar machines in existence. This 
great simplicity lessens wear and the risk 
of disastrous breakages during the working 
scasem. 

(4) The 2 Case tractors, entered by the 
Case Company 251 rue du Faubourg St. 
Martin, Paris: one 18 h. p. tractor and 
one of 25 h.p. 

(5) The 20 h, p. Moni l tractors and the 
20 h. p. Titan entered by the Compagnie 
International des Machines Aoricoles, 
155 rue Michel Bixot, Paris. 

(6) The 20 h. p. Emerson tractor entered 
by the Culture Mkcanique Co., 175 
rue de Flandrc, Paris. 

(7) The 16 h. p. Happy-Farmer tractor 
(1) (sale price £420), ($2,040) and the 
24 h. p. Parrett tractor (sale price £800^) 
($3,900) both entered by Messrs, Gaston 
Williams &WiGMt)RE, 1 rue Taitb<«it, Paris. 
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(8) The Galloway tractor (Fig. 5) , entered 
by the Etabussements de Lacour et 
Fabre, 4 avenue de Villiers, Paris, This 
tractor is driven by a 4-cylinder, vertical 
Waukesha engine, of 89 mm. bore and 
133 mm. stroke developing 20 h. p. at 


tires. The machine is 12 ft. 4 in. long, 
77 in. wide and 73 in. high; its total weight 
is 4,983 lb, of which 1,390 lb. are supported 
by the front axle and 3,593 on the back axle. 

(9) The Moline tractor of the Mohne 
Plow Co., 159 bis, quai Valmy, Paris; 








Fic*i 4.— Hart Parr Tractor. 


1,100 revolutions per minute. The car- 
burettor can be used for burning petrol 
or paraffin. The first model introduced into 
France is interesting for several details:— 
the engine is cast solid with the working 


2 machines were entered to show the improve- 
ments effected. 

(10) The Ne\T5Rsup tractor (Fig. 6). 
entered by Mr. A. \\\ Piowkll, 19 boulevard 
Maiesherhes, Paris. This tractor runs on 




Fig. S.-- -Gallowav Tractor. 


parts and enclosed in a case; the driving 
wheels are ch^n-driven and are 58 in. in 
diameter with tires 14 in. wide. The 
central-sprung frontaxle,' can deviate greatly 
cc^f^red with the back axle; the front 
wheels are 36 in. in diameter with 5 in. 


the Nkverslip chain track. The 4-cyHnder 
vertical engine (102 mm. bore and 152 mm. 
stroke) develops 25 h.p. at 850 revolutions 
per minute. The 2 forward speeds give 
0. 87 and 2.73 miles per Itour and the reverse 
1.49 miles per hour. 
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Each chain tread is 12 in. wide and a 
length of 5 ft. is in contact with the soil. 
The machine is 9 ft. 6 in. long, 5 ft. 4 in. 
wide and 6 ft. without the shclterroof 
and 9 ft. 5 in. with it. . , 

(11) 2 Avert tractors entered by M. 
T. Filter, 24 rue AUbert, Paris; the 16 
h. p. model costs £436 ($2,120) and the 
25 n. p. model £660 ($3,200). 

12) The 25 h. p. Bull tractor entered 
by Schweitzer & Co., 86 rue de Flandre, 
Paris. 

(13) Two Rock Island tractors of 16 
h. p. (sale price £572) ($2,780) and 20 


678 (Office of Farm Management), pp. 

1-24, Washington, D.C., May 7, 1918. 

This bulletin gives the results of a study 
of the agriculture of Tefferson county, 
Kentucky, a locality which is influenced 
greatly by a moderately large and growing 
city, Louisville. In response to a favourable 
and increasing market for vegetables, an 
increasing area of land is being utilized^for 
market gardening. The raising of such crops 
as potatoes and onions has beem profitable, 
principally on account of exceptional market- 
ing facilities. The raising of cereals while 
stSl important has declined. The city 



Fig. 6.— Neverslip Tractor. 


h, p, (cost, £740) ($3,600) and one 25 
h. p. Little Giant tractor (cost £900) 
($4,380) entered by the Soctete dks Mach- 
ines Agrk'oles R.I.P., 60 avenue de la 
RepubUque, F^aris. 

(14) The Macormick tractor (20 h, p. 
Titan tractor) entered by Messrs. R. 
Waixut & Co., 168 boulevard dc la Villette, 
Paris. 

(IL — Le Cenie Rural describes some cm 
the most interesting machines entered 
for the Noisy-le-Grand trials and gives 
numerous figures. 

rural economics. 

1156-*-Inftucnce of m City on Farming,— 
Arnold, J. K. and Montgomery, F., 
in C/. S, DepL tif Agric* BuUeUn No* 


offers an expanding market for dajr>' products 
hut by means of railways and tramways 
the city is quickly and cheaply rearhed by 
dair\* farms located a long distance out. 
where cheaper land and other favourable 
conditions enable the farmer to compete 
successfully in the dairy market. \Vjth the 
growth of the city, the extension of Jolley 
lines and the improvement of highways, 
an increasing number of people ocxupied 
in the city are living in suburban towns 
and in the near-by country. AU these 
factors combined created a set of conditions 
which brought about rapid changes m 
agricultural practice. 

Old types of farms, once dominant, are 
now disappearing, and new types are 
ized to profit by the opportunities offered^ 
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Farms that were once profitable as large 
units, under an e^ctensive system of agriculture 
come to be relatively unprofitable under new 
conditions creating higher values for real 
estate. 

These conditions are analysed in this 
study in order to arrive at an understanding 
of the underlying principles of farm organiza- 
tion and practice in the area surveyed, to 
point out the more profitable types of farm- 
ing and to show how some of the more 
successful farms are organized. 

Sources of information and basis of study . — 
In the autumn of 1013 about 50 farms were 
visited and a detailed study was made of 
the leading crop enterprises. In 1015 
another farm-mana^ment survey was made 
of 100 farms in this area, within 20 miles 
from Louisville, representing various types, 
in which the organization and the business 
success of each farm were carefully studied. 

The City and the County . — The city of 
Louisville, on the Ohio River, occupies 
an area of about 28 square miles, and reach- 
ed in 1916 a population of 267,342. 

The city market place is operate<l by 
an association of farmers and business men. 

The rural iK>pulation of Jefferson county, 
including unincorporated towns was 38,992, 
showing an increase of 42 4% during the 
preceding 10 years. During the same period 
the city population had increavSed 9.1%. 
These figures indicate a rapid growth of 
suburban fwpulation. Outside of unin- 
corporated towns the increase was over 
30%. Seven per cent of the population 
in 1909 was foreign-born and 32% of mixed 
parentage. 

There were in 1909 3,093 farms in the 
county, an increase in ten years of alxiut 
9%. During the previous decade the number 
of farms under 100 acres in size had increasctl 
17^/;,, while farms over 100 acres in size 
had decreased about 14%. During the 
same period the areii devoted to the raising 
of vegetables had increased about 29% 
and the area devoted to cereals decreased 
about 22%. Within the county during the 
decade 1899 to 1909 there was a marked 
decrease in the production of market milk, 
while thn'e adjoining counties farther out 
with railway communications had a marked 
increase in milk sold. The decrease in 
Jefferson county was 43%, while the increase 
m three outside counties wa.s about 232%. 
Jefferson county had a large increase in the 
amount of butter and cream sold, which to 
some extent made up for the loss in market- 

TxBi.n; I . — Relation of dista 


milk production. Butter, however, is made 
in small quantities as a by-product on nearly 
all types of farms, so that the increase in this 
product cannot be said to make up the loss 
m market milk production. The census 
figures further show a decrease in the number 
of dairy cows in Jefferson countv and an 
increase in the three outside counties during 
the same period. 

Soil and climate . — ^The soil in the north- 
eastern part of the county is a clay loam 
similar in character to the bluegrass soils 
farther east. The southeastern part of 
of the county has relatively the poorest 
quality of soil, besides a portion which is 
hilly or mountainous. Much of the region, 
however, might be termed river- hot tom land. 

The climate is typical of that found in 
the lower elevations of the south-central 
States. The winters are comparatively wet, 
the highest average rainfall coming in 
March. T'he dry season bej^ins in July 
and ends in Novemlxir. The average 
growing season extends al>out 186 days, 
200 days during the year being available 
for field work. 

The farm practice . — .Several types of 
farming arc found in a nidius of 20 miles 
from the city, representing two general 
systems of farm practice, the extensive 
and the intensive. The farms practising 
the extensive system are found toward the 
eastern part of the county and become more 
nearly typical as the bluegrass region is 
approached. These tarms usuall>' are large 
or metliuni-sized. The rougher and stony 
parts an* kept in permanent bluegrass- 
pasture. Orchard grass and clover are 
grown in rotation with grain and potatoes. 
Live-stock enterprises, dealing chiefly with 
beef cattle, dairy cows, sheep, swine and 
horses, are imgKn'tant. Irish potatoes, which 
often take the place of maize as an inter- 
tilled crop on these gen<‘ral farms, commonly 
occupy 25 to 50 acres. 

On the smaller farms nearer the city 
the farm practice is entirely different. 
Nearly all the tillable area of these farms 
is planted in field truck crops, a very small 
percentage being left for pasture. Much 
of the land is double-cropped. 

RelaHon of distance from the City to Type 
of Farming . — Table I indicates the influence 
that distance from the city has on the type 
of farming. Receipts from such field crops 
as maize, wheat, hay, hogs and stock cattle 
are grouped in this table under the head 
receipts per cent from other sources 

%ce M>m City to type of Farm 


0ii»tance from City 

Number 
of farms 
surveyed 

Size 
of farm 
acres 

Rent 
of land 
per acre 

Receipts per cent 

From 

truck and 1 
potatoes 

From 

dairy 

From oilier 
source.*) 

8 miles or leas 

2S 

102 

$ 

1T85 

68 

10 

22 

9 to 11 mlleH 

1$ 

221 

5-59 

35 

12 

53 

12 to U mik« 

1 24 

256i. 

5-37 

34 

20 

46 

15 miles and over 

i 33 

257 . 

4*66 

20 

27 

53 

All fattiiR , . , 

100 

211 

6-80 

38 

18 - 

44 
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The smaU inUmswe farms near the city expenses per acre and to land earnings per 
are the mast prcfitaUe. acre, witn growing distance from the city, 

The relation of size of farm to operating is illustrated in Table IL 

Table Xl-^RdaUm of stse of Form to operating expenus per acre and to land earnings per acre. 


Size of farm, 

Acre» 

Number 
of hums 

Distance 
from city 

Average 
area of 
improved 
land 

j 

Operating 
expenses 
I>er acre 

1 

Gross 
receipts 
I>er acre 

1 

Land 
earnings 
per acre 

Labour 

income 

Profit 
on in- 
vestment 



Miles 

Acres 

$ 

$ ! 

$ 

4 

p.c. 

I^ess than 80 ... 

21 ' 

9 

44 I 

73 

96 

23 

1,(KM) 

7 

80 to 159 

25 

12 

121 

36 

45 

9 

800 

5-6 

160 to 299 ! 

33 

13 

212 

IS 

20 

5 

100 

4 

300 and over. . . . | 

21 

16 

420 

14 

18 

4 

140 

4 

AU farms ! 

100 


199 

32 

42 

10 




The main reason for low profits on the 
larger as compared with the smaller farms 
is that many of the larger farms arc not 
doing intensive enough agriculture to meet 
the new conditions brought about by a large 
and growing city. 

Distance from the city a factor in the value 
of land. — As has Ix^en pointed out the 


building of good roads, the extension of 
tram lines, and the nearness of the city 
have made much of the land in this section 
desirable for other than agricultural purposes. 
Such conditions make the average market 
value of land higher than it should for 
agricultural use alone. This is indicated 
in Table III. 


Tablk UI. — In^utnce of the nearitesit of the City on the value of Land and Rent 


Distance tiom IxjuisviUe 

1 

Number 

of 

♦aims 

Rent of 
land 
l)er acre 

\ alue of 
land 
per acre 

Less than 8 miles 

25 

] 

$11-85 

$312 

9 to 11 miles. ... .... .... 

18 

5 -.59 ; 

110 

12 to 14 miles ! 

24 

1 5-37 

106 

OvtT 14 miles 

33 

1 4-66 

95 

AU farms 

100 

1 680 

158 


The effect of land value and nearness to 
city on the use of manure and commercial 
fertilizer. — To some extent large quantities 
of stable nianure are use<l by truck farmers 
in the vicinity of Louisville. The availability 


of manure at a reasonable price is one of 
the limiting factors in profitable truck farm- 
ing in the vicinity of the city as shown 
in Table IV. 


Tablk IV . — The tfrei of land values and nearness to CUy on the use of manure and cammercial fertiliser. 


Value of land t>er acre 

Number 
of records 

j 

Distance to 
Louisville 

Sixe 
of farm 

Rent 
per acre 

i 

\'^alue of fa 
ar 

commerch 
per ert 

Ham 

nianure 

mn manure 
id 

U fertiliser 
rp acre 

1 Commer- 
cial 

fertiliser 

Less than $80. 

$80 to $150 

|l5l to $200 

Over $200 

All farms 

23 

34 

22 

21 

Miles 

16 

13 

12 

8 

I acres 

284 
250 
188 

95 

$ 

5- 50 

6- 60 
8-75 

IS 00 

$ 

3- 7S 

4- 50 
460 

1800 

$ 

0-60 

0- 70 

1- 90 
1-25 

1 100 

12 

212 

8«d0 

7-35 

0-90 


Comparutm study of types of farms.-^ more intensive near the city, while the 
The foregoing tables show that there is farms 15 to 20 miled out are larger and 
a tendency for the farms to be smaller and raise general crops— maiae, wheat, rye, 
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bIuegras8-*-and keep various kinds of live 
stock, such as beef cattle, dairy cows, sheep 
^nd hogs. These enterprises are the sources 
of farm receipts, usually pretty well balanced 
between crops and live stock. Such farms 
may be classified as the ** general mixed 
type*\ If dairying becomes a dominant 
enterprise, with 40% or more of receipts 


from milk or milk products, the farm may be 
classified as a dairy farm. If 40% or more 
of the receipts come from potatoes alone 
the farm may be called a potato farmj 
if from potatoes and truck a potato^ 
truck farm. These classifications are shown 
in Table V. 


Table V. — Rdation of type of Farm to site of business and labour income* 


Type of farm 

Number 

of 

records 

Acres 

of improved 
land 

Value 
of capital 
invested 

Total 
operating 
expenses 
per farm 

Labour 

income 

General mixed 

39 

270 

1 

34.700 

% 

3,667 

3.686 

3,715 

$ 

126 

riairv 

22 

11 

205 

27,782 

35,000 

441 

Potato 

192 

333 

Potato-truck 

24 

62 

20,000 

3,950 

1,350 


All farms 

96 

195 

30.084 

3,738 

520 


The potato-truck type of farming is by 
far the most profitable of the 4 groups. 
This fact undoubtedly accounts in large 
part for the tendency towards more intensive 
farming. It must not be concluded that 
the potato-truck farms grow only potatoes 
and truck or that potato farms grow only 
potatoes. Other enterprises such as maize, 
wheat, dairy cows, ho^s and sheep, have 
a place of more or less importance on most 
farms of these types. So also many dairy 


farms and general mixed farms handle 
enterprises characteristic of the more inten- 
sive types. Location with reference ta 
the city, the soil and the trans|x>rtation 
facilities are the principal factors determin- 
ing the organization of the more profitable 
type of farms. 

Distribution of capital on farms of different 
types , — Table VI shows the amount and 
distribution of capital on the types of farms 
included in this study. 


Table VI. — RelaUon of type of Farm to disirihuHott. of captlul on 96 farms in Jefferson County, Ky. (Values are 

averages.) 


Type of farm 

Number 

of 

records 

Total 

capital 

i 

Market 

Value 

of 

real 

estate 

1 

Working 

capital 

1 



Invest- 

ment 

in 

live 

stock 

Invest- 

ment 

in 

nutch- 

inery 

Cash 
to run 
fann 

Invest- 

ment 

in 

work 

stock 

Value 

of 

dwelling 

Value 

of 

other 

build- 

ings 



% 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

$ 

» 

General mixed. 

39 

34,700 

.30,589 

1 4.111 

1,977 

722 

\ 785 

1,050 

I 2.619 

1.626 

Dairy 

22 

27,782 

23,247 

4,535 

2.911 

1 697 

448 

661 

! 2.950 

2,349 

Potato 

11 

35,000 

31.406 

3, .594 

1,358 

! 769 

1.100 

923 

t 3,545 

2,002 

Potato-truck. . . 

24 

20,000 

17,.5n 

2,489 

847 

620 

698 

697 

2,062 

946 

All farms . 

96 

30,084 

26,198 

3.859 

1,986 

691 

706 

844 

2,660 

1,707 


Distribution of crop area , — Table VII . The remainder of the area is used for growing 
indicates that about 50% of the crop area maize, hay and miscellaneous crops, princi- 
on the average truck and potato truck farms pally for feeding the work horses, dairy 

is used in growing truck and potatoes, cows and hogs, 

crops which represent intensive fanning. 


Table VII. — The dislribuHon of Crop Area on differenl types of Farm 


Type of farm 

Number 

I of 
records 

Crop 
area in 1 
fanrt 

Per cent of crop area in 

Maise 

Silage 

Pota- 

toes 

Wheat 

Hay 

Truck 

Miscel- 

laneous 

crops 

Green 

manure 

crops 

Potatoes., 

U 

U 

12 

22 

39 

acres 

133 

60 

45 

82 

160 

17*9 

15*2 

16*6 

26*0 

27-2 

3*4 

24*9 

29*6 

13-1 

5'7 

8*6 

16*2 

1-2 

1-3 

7*3 

-17*9 

12*9 
12*2 
12*7 
! 15*7 

21*4 

3 *,5 
24*1 
39*9 
2*4 
2*4 

8*8 

8*2 

13*5 

28*8 

14*9 

12*4 

9*5 

2*9 

SO-’ 

6*7 

Potato-truck. 

Truck 

Dairy 

General mixed 

r 

0*9 
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Tbe distribution of diifcrent classes of 
animals on the different types of farms is 
as follows: — On the intensive types dairy 
cows> poultry, and swine are comparatively 
more important, while on the more extensive 
types, stock cattle, horses, and sheep are 
relatively more important. On the more 
intensive types of farms growing potatoes 
and truck, there is relatively a large amount 
of unmarketable products which, without 
stock to utilize them, would be wasted. 
Dairy cows, swine and poultr>^ utilize these 
as well as the permanent pasture, and thus 
are profitable when in proper proportion 
to other enterprises. 

The important conclusions drawn from 
this survey are: — 

(1) For the area surveyed the small farm 
intensively cultivated is the most efficient 
and profitable. 

(2) The most profitable types found are 
those specializing in potatoes and truck, 

(3) Dairying combined with truck farming 
is profitable, but as a type it is gradually 
being pushed farther away from the city 
to cheaper land. 

(4) The general mixed type of farm, 
representing the extensive system and a 
high df'gree of diversity, is the least profitable 
in this area. 

Descriptions of several farms illustrating 
types found in this section are appended. 

Agricultural industries. 

1281 —Note on Orange-Pip Oil, — Hewer, D. 
in The Analyst, Vol. XLII, No. 497, 

pp. 271-273. London, August, 1917. 

In marmalade factories the pijis are separ- 
ated by centrifugalization, Vety few 
attempts have been made to use them com- 
mercially though it would he easy, after 


drying, to extract the oil from them either 
by pressure or the use of solvents. By 
the use of petroleum ether the author 
extracted from the pips 37.5% of a golden- 
yellow, almost odourless oil, at first only 
slightly bitter, but becoming more so on 
keeping. The oil saponifies easily and 
should be suitable for the manufacture of 
soap. 

An analysis of the oil gave the following 
values; Saponification value 193.7; iodine 
value, 100.3; specific gravity at 1S**C., 
0.9208, 

1286 — ^Method of Counting Bacteria in Raw 
or Pasteurized Milk. — Allen, P., in The 
Journul of Infectious Diseases, p. 245, 
March, 1918, reviewed in Inter-^ 

national d* hygiene publique, pp, 851-853. 
Paris, July, 1918. 

l^p to the present the practical bacter- 
iological control of milk has been almost 
impossible. It could only be done by the 
general method of isolation on plates, a 
tedious method requiring at least 24 hours 
to give a result, and therefore inapplicable 
in general control as it would be imjxissible 
to enforce such a delay before allowing the 
sale of suspected milk. 

The author described in detail a rapid 
bacteriological method of control w'hich 
should render great service. An aqueous 
susptmsion of alumina mixed with milk 
holus the l)acteria in a tube. By eentri- 
fugalizing the mixture an alumina clot is 
obtained containing all the bacteria free 
from fat and casein. The residue is spread 
thinly on a slide and stained. As the 
alumina particles have little affinity for the 
}-dilutkm of methylene blue stain used, the 
l>acteria can easily be counted. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN SWEDEN. 

Since 1890 brief statistics as to the produc- 
tion of dairies have appeared every five 
years in the series called “ Publications of 
the Royal Administration of Agriculture ”, 
Since 1913 these statistics have been notably 
extended and modified. By a Royal order 
every person in the dairy industry must 
furnish annual statistics as to his business. 
This materia! must be worked up and pub- 
lished by the Central Office of Statistics. 

The dairies are of four different kinds. 
Co^J^rative dairies are associations of milk 
producers for the utilization of their milk 
and sometimes also of milk supplied by 
others and for tbe sale of daiiy produce 
for the common profit of members. The 
dairies of the domains are those which use 
milk derived exclusively or mainly from the 
proprietor’s own farms. The,, purchasing 
dairies treat nii||k and cream bought from 


outside sources. Intermediate between these 
two latter categories are the purchasing 
dairies of the domains which treat milk 
derived from the proprietor’s byres, but 
also, and in greater proportion, milk bought 
elsewhere. In 1916 there were 1,698 of these 
different kinds of dairies, 111 in the towns 
and 1,587 in the country. 

In the article in the Institute Bulletin 
details of the work done by the dairies are 
given. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

A general co-operative movement was 
initiated in Cape Colony in 1905 when an 
Act was pass^ which authorized Imns, 
not exceeding the total sum of £150,000| 
to be made to farmers and viticulturists 
for the general purposes of agriculture. The 
Government appointed an expert to organize 
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the farmers, and in due course eighteen 
co*operative societies, namely nine dairy 
companies and nine companies of wine 
producers, were establish^ and ilvere 
rc^ster^ as limited liability companies. 
In addition a few syndicates were formed 
for the purchase, with loans obtained from 
the Government, of such requisites as fencing 
material, windmills and threshing machines 
to be used by the members of the syndicates 
in common. 

The hopes entertained of these various 
co-operative societies at their foundation 
have on the whole been disappointed. A 
few of the societies arc doing well and others 
are maintaining themselves with difficulty, 
but many have signally failed. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN ARGENTINA. 

Rural co-operation which was inaugurated 
in the Argentine Republic about fifteen 
years ago has met with many obstacles, 
among which were the thinly populated 
character of the rural districts, the great 
area of most farms, the distances separating 
these farms from inhabited centres, and 
insufficiency of means of transport. The 
very conditions, however, which impeded 
co-operation at first, render it absolutely 
necessary to the progress of the rural 
population, and its future is assured. 

The article in the Institute Bulletin gives 
statistical details of the activity of co-oper- 
ative societies in Argentina in 1913-14 and 
1914-15. Considerable prog:ress was made 
during the two years, and judging from the 
ItKal press, the progress would be more 
evident if later data were available. 

Co-operative societies insuring against 
hail and agricultural machinery fires, have 
developed rapidly owdng to the immediate 
advantages they procure for their members. 
The mixed co-operative .societies for purchase 
and sale of agricultural products and ma- 
chines, those of consumption and those of con- 
verting products, etc., are beginni^ to give 
proof of the advantages they offer and to 
gain rural public opinion. 

One of the fortunate consequences of rural 
co-operation in Argentina is that the small 
cultivators, who used to be the victims of 
local usury, are able to obtain the credit 
they need so much. 

The article closes with a number of tables, 
giving figures of the purchases, sales, loans, 
insurance business, and other transactions 
of agricultuial co-operative societies in 
1913-14 and 1914-15. During that period 
the number of societies increased from 56 
to 73, the total effective capital increased 
from $4,901,300 to $5,886,000, the value 
of operations, of purchase, sale, lending 
etc., from $7,858,500 to $11,536,800, and 
the value insured against hail from $26,916,- 
500 to $40,179,100. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN GERMANY IN 1916*17. 

At the end of 1916-17 there were 29,082 
agricultural co-operative societies in the Ger- 
man Empire, this number having increased 
by 330 since the previous year. The 
new societies include representatives of all 
the groups except that of co-operative dairies. 
The number of new savings and loan banks, 
84, is however, small, a fact due first to 
the plentiful supply of ready money which 
lessened the demand for credit, and 
secondly to the fact that experienced persons 
able to establish these societies were not 
available. The increase in the number 
of purchase and sale societies, 78, was 
somewhat more satisfactory. The miscel- 
laneous societies recorded the largest increase, 
one of 168. On June 1 1917 there were 
95 central co-operative societies; 12,912 
savings and loan banks; 2,954 purchase 
societies; 3,594 co-operative dairies; and 
4,535 miscellaneous co-opc'rative societies. 
The membership of these societies is estimated 
at 2,8(X),000. Seventy-nine per cent or 
about four-fifths of (ter man co-operative 
societies are agricultural. 

The co-operative loan and savings banks 
form thi‘ largest group. They received 
very substantial deposits in 1916-17 but 
the demand for personal credit was small. 
Co-operative purchasing s(K’ieties had a 
very limitetl scope for their activities because 
the free purchase of agricultural requisites 
was restricted. I'or the distribution and 
allocation of rationed gotxls there seems to 
have been t(x> little re('Oiirso to co-operative 
stKieties. Co-operative dairies have suffered 
much by the war, for they have had to work 
under government control and to meet 
heavy expenses while receiving inadequate 
remuneration. Their former reputation as 
collecting depots for butter has suffered 
because they have clelivered inferior produce. 
The vintners’ swieties have made no material 
progress in spite of the enhanced prices of 
wines. Progress has however been recorded 
by the co-operative societies for the sale 
of cattle, 50 new soctetes having been added 
to their number since their outbreak of war. 

THE CREDIT TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

UNITED STATES FEDERAL FARM 
BANKS. 

A statement published by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board shows that there was 
last June a marked reduction in the appli- 
cations to Farm Banks for loans: those 
received from the whole country numbered 
only 1,196 and were for a total sum of 
$5,127,011. The loans approred in the 
same month numbered 2^51 6 a4d amounted 
to $6,793,527. 

From the date on which the Federal 
Farm Banks first became active in May, 
1917, until July L 1918, they granted and 
paid 48,297 loans amounting to $109,- 
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517,308. This sunt was distributed as 
follows amcmg the twelve banks; — 


Fi>«d<»ral Farm Bank of Amount bat 

Spokane $ 1 7,000,555 

$t. Paul 16,205.000 

Omaka 13,264,140 

Wichita 12.292,700 

Houghton 9,807, 74 1 

New Orleans 7,646,540 

Louisville 6,704*106 

Berkeley 6,698,400 

St. Louis 7,172,172 

Columbia 4,746,513 

Baltimore.. 4,140,500 

Springhcld 3,851,595 


Total $ 109,517,308 


RURAL PROPERTY IN ARGENTINA. 

Argentina has an area of 738,200,000 
arn^s. The population rose from 2,231- 
049 in 1872 to 3,158,434 in 1888, to 3,954.911 
in 1895, and to 8,288,779 in 1915, The 
eultivated area still only nmounted to 

60.200.000 acres in 1915, hut it must be 
noted that the figure for 1895 was 12,1(X),000, 

6.080.000 acres in 1888, and 1 ,433,000 at res in 
1872. We thus sw that the agricultural activ- 
ity of the coiintrv has grown at a very rapid 
rate And as the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture publishes side b\ side with the 
data for the cultivated area those for the 
development of railways, we can l)ut follow 
this timely comparison which sho\^s that 
the opening up of means of communication 
keeps pace with the development of cultiva- 
tion. There also the figures speak clearly: 
in 1872 there were 537 miles of railroad; 
in 1888 the figures rose to 4,748 miles, 
to 9,105 in 1895, and to 21,600 miles in 
1915. In both rases the progress made is 
striking, and when one reflects on the vast 
possibilities which still exist there, one can 
i)ut foresee that their rcalixalion will 1 k‘ sure 
and rapid. 

Viewed from the 8tan<li>oint of rural pro- 
perty the following facts dcsers'e attention: 
during the crop year 1915-16 1 5,975,000 acres 
were under wheat, 3,946,0(K) acres under tlax, 

2.493.000 acres under oats, and 9,137,000 
acres under maixe. These four crops were 
grown on 31,551,000 acres or 15.45% of the 
total ar^ of the country and nearly 50% ot 
the cultivated area. 

The article in the Institute Bulletin, 
which covers 18 pages, takes up the subject 
under the following heads: Mode of Occupa- 
tion of the J^and and Area of Farms; Sale 
of Rural Properties; and Mortgage Incum- 
brances on Rural Property in 1915. 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

^ The article in the Institute Bulletin, whkh 
18 compiled from the ** Official Year Book 
of the Unkm of South Africa first discusses 


in detail the title to land in South Africa, 
then takes up the subject of tenure and 
occupation of land. 

The practice of the provinces of South 
Africa with regard to acquisition, exhange 
and other disposal of crown lands, was made 
uniform by the Land Settlement Act of 
1912. The Act provides that five-year 
leases may be granted on special terms to 
holders who have the option of buying 
either during the term of lease or after 
its expiry, upon paying its fixed purchase 
price in forty half-yearly instalments. In 
1916,210 leases were granted, and 141 hold- 
ings amounting, to 416,631 acres were pur- 
chased. 

Another section of the Act empowers the 
Government to acquire a particular piece 
of land on behalf of an applicant who 
contributes one-fifth of the purchase price 
immediately, becomes lessee of the holding, 
and repays the remaining four-fifths of the 
price in instalments spread over 18 years. 
He also pays inter<‘st at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The total price must not exceed $7,500. 
Under this section 162 holdings of 197,250 
acres were acquired from 1912 to 1916. 
Yet another section of the Act provides 
for the purchase by the (iovernment of 
land for subdivision into farms to be allotted 
to the puldic. 

The article also di.scusses certain agrarian 
legislation which has had force since the 
establishment of the rnion and affects the 
tenure and occupation of land in particular 
provinces. 

THE RETURN TO THE LAM) OF 
PARTLM.LY DISABLED MEN IN 
FRANCE 

The Department of .Agricultural I^aboiir 
at the Ministry of .Agriculture has formed 
a special section with «i vit‘w* to permitting 
partially disabled ex-soldiers to resettle 
in the country or to settle there for the 
first lime. In order to provoke this n»turn 
to the land the department has drawm up a 
programme which comprises on the one hand 
an orientation of projects towards agricultural 
occupation by means of appropriate propa- 
ganda, and on the other the establishment 
of the men in the countr>'* 

The propaganda is accomplished by means 
of posters, pamphlets and cinematographic 
films The posters are placed in the hospitals 
where they can be read by all the wounded 
men, orderlies, nurses and doctors. They 
are brief, merely conveying the general 
idea that partially disabled agricultural 
workers will find the best employment in 
the country and that if they wish for proof 
of this fact they need only read the pamphlet, 
** Disabled Men in the Fields which 
will be sent to them gratis on their application 
to the Department of Agricultural Labour. 

This pmphlet is an illustrated tract 
published by the Natkma! Society for the 
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TnMection of Agricultural Labour with 
funds derived from an open subscription 
to cover the costs of publication. It is 
sent gratis to wounded men who ask for 
it, and shows them what agricultural 
situations, for which their tastes and apti- 
tudes fit them, are open to them in spite 
of their disabilities. 

The poster is merely meant to attract 
the attention of wounded men, awaken 
their curiosity, and induce them to put 
questions which the pamphlet of propiiganda 
will answer. 

The films will enable them to see with 
their own eyes that, although they are 
partially disabled, they can still do field- 
work. One film, showing men who have lost 
arms or legs occupied by various works of 
tillage, gardening and stockfarming, wdll 
l->e exhibited in the hospitals which contain 
seriously wounded men. 

This propaganda work, accomplished by 
these three means which are mutually 
complementary to each other, deflects 
the labour of partially disabled men towards 
rural occupations and induces them to ask 
for the information with which the depart- 
ment must be able to supply them. 

Some of them wish to enter a school of 
re-education and ask for information as 
to one in which the>r can be received. The 
Department of Agricultural Labour keeps 
up to date a list of available jilaces in the 
various schools of re-education for agricultural 
trades, w'hether private or State schools, 
and directs a wounded man to the school 
nearest the district in which he establishes 
himself and having agricultural conditions 
like those of such district. It also lakes 
the necessary steps to procure the man's 
admission to this school. 

There are other partially disabled men 
who ask to work for a time on a farm, 
either instead of entering a school of re- 
education or in order to complete their 
training after they leave the school. The 
Department of Agricultural Labour has 
appealed to farmers through the medium 
of the great agricultural societies, and has 
asked them to receive these men and make 
them into good agricultural labourers or 
specialized experts. These apprentices can- 
not at the beginning of their time do work 
which is worth their board and lodging, 
and therefore apprenticeship bursaries, which 
partly repay the farmers for maintaining 
them, have been instituted. 

It is bow’ever the chief aim of the propa- 
ganda to induce partially disabled men 
to settle in the country as cultivators or find 
places there as experts, as shepherds, cow- 
men, gardeners, bee or poultry experts, 
etc. To allow of their settlement, land and 
working capital are needed. The land can 
^ l^ught or leased. The Department of 
Agricultural Labour has been leo to request 
solicitors in the various districts in 
Fmnce to apprise it as to small farms for 
sale and farms to let, and the department 


is therefore able to supply mformation to 
partially disabled men who have no property 
in view. 

When once a property has been chosen 
it must be bought or leased, and then the 
live and other stock necessaty to farming it 
must be procured. The Department of 
Agricultural Labour is ready to inform 
partially disabled men as to the facilities 
m the matter of credit on real estate and 
chattels at their disposal, to advise them, and 
to take all the steps necessary to satisfying 
their desires and enabling them to carry 
out their plans. 

The department is not however content 
merely to point out existing resources. 
It also endeavours to provoke initiative, 
either of a legislative or of a private character, 
and thus to facilitate as far as possible the 
settlement in the country of the partially 
disabled men. 

We should notice finally the importance 
of the agricultural machines made to coni- 
pensale for the various kinds of disability. 
They may be looked upon as supplements 
to artificial limbs for they allow disabled 
men to undertake work of which they would 
otherwise be incapable. The Department 
of Agricultural Labour instructs the makers 
as to what machines they must construct 
and endeavours to have strx'ks of them con- 
stituted, so that they can be placed rapidly, 
on good terms as regards price, at the clisiiosal 
of the partially dis^mled men. 

To direct the work of country bred dis- 
abled men towards agricultural occupations, 
and to facilitate for them by ever>\ possible 
means the realization of a plan which they 
have been induced to form: such is, in 
brief, the programme of the Department of 
AgricUiItural Labour. 


PRIVATE COLONIZATION IN WISCON- 
SIN. 

To be successful private colonization 
must accomplish three purposes: it must 
afford a reasonable profit to the persons 
selling the land and financing the enter- 
prise; it must give the settler and his family 
an opportunity to work on the land, and gain 
a livelihood while working, to make a farm, 
and to acquire complete ownership thereof 
within a reasonable interval of time; and 
it must enable each colony to advance the 
interests of society. 

Three colonies in Northern Wisconsin, 
situated resp^'tively at Conrath, in Rusk 
county and in Sawyer county, seem to 
satisfy these demands. 

Great care was taken in selecting lands 
for them and the attempt is made to secure 
only settlers capable of availing themselves 
of the opportunities offered them. An 
effort is made, moreover, to group settlers 
by nationalities, while providing them with 
a common centre where they meet and under- 
go the fusing process of Americanization. 
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Three plans are followed in making con- 
cessions of land:*— 

(1) The land is sold unimjjroved, but the 
colonizing company offers its services for 
the purchase of lumber^ building supplies 
and live stock, which it furnishes to the settler 
at cost price, giving credit for them up to 
the amount of the first payment, and adding 
this to the price of the land. In other 
w'ords, if a settler has to make a first 
payment of $50(), the company will invest 
an equal sum in the equipment of the farm. 

(2) Forty acres of land cire granted, together 
wdth a one-storied house measuring 14 by 20 
feet, a cow, a small pig, four chickens, 
mixed clover and timothy seed weighing 
one bushel, and assorted flower and vegetable 
seeds. The (otal cOvSt varies from $1,100 
to $1,350, and the settler must make a cash 
payment of $250. He can obtain further 
lots of 40 acres each, paying for each of 
them from $750 to $1,(KX). 

(3) Forty acres of land are granted with 
a house of one and a half stories covering 
14 l)y 20 feet, a barn measuring 12 by 14 
f(‘ei, seed as by Plan 2, a garden cultivator, 
a cross-cut saw, an axe, a brush scythe 
and a mattock. The total cost varies from 
$1,250 to $1,500 and the settler must make 
a cash payment of $400. He can obtain 
further land as by Plan 2. 

The company also sets up nuKlel farms 
in the colonics, and these not only provide 
denionstrations of farming methods but also 
give work to the seltler^ in their early days, 
enabling them to supplement the yield of 
a farm with earnings. 

The company further sees that the settlers 
enjoy all the advantages to which they 
are entitled — gocnl rojids, s<h<K>ls, convey- 
ances to take children to school, the telephone 
and the telegraph, and the service of county 
agricultural agents. 

The plans for the latest settlement in 
Sawyer county include the building of a 
new' city, regard l>eing paid to aesthetic con- 
siderations as w'ell as those of convenience. 

The settlers in these colonies are encour- 
aged to borrow money of the company 
in order to extend their activities, for instance 
for the purchase of cows. Sometimes the 
company furnishes a new settler with horse- 
power before he is in a position to buy 
and keep horses himself. Finally, the 
company has organized cheese factories 
in the colonies. 

The development of each farm is care- 
fully followed by the company. On forms 
known as Settlers' Progress Record Cards 
the building accomplish^, the area brought 
under cultivation and the area fenced, 
the numlier of cows, calves, horses, colts 
and pigs kept, the number of days' work 
done, the sum ow'ed for stock and the 
sum owed to the bank, and the amount of 
the principal and interest of the purchase 
price paid, are noted year by year in the 
case of every farm. 

The following are data as to the average 
position of settfers^in the best colonies in 
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Wisconsin. The average was taken from 
figures supplied by seventy families. 


Age of settler when land was 

bought 40 

Numl^r of children in his 

family 3 

Number of acres in his farm 60.5 

Price paid per acre $23 . 80 

Percentage of price paid in cash. . 22.2 

Net worth at time of purchase. . , $ 705.92 

Annual increase in net worth 556.20 

Annual increase in value of land . 88.05 

Amount of mortgage (for 49 

cases) $ 1,402.42 

Average number of horses 1.4 

Percentage of acreage cleared .... 11.6 

Percentage of acreage cultivated 

without removing stumps..., 18.4 

Percentage of acreage improved. . 30 


When a farm is settled to the point W'hich 
gives it value as a security the company 
grants a title to the settler, w'ho in return 
mortgages the farm. This mortgage may 
lie for twenty years at 6 per cent, the interest 
and principal being payable by amortization. 
The h'ederal Land Bank of .this district, 
which is .situated at St. Paul, is rendering 
great service in furnishing the funds needed 
for land settlement. 'The clearing of land 
increases its value so rapidly that sometimes 
within three or four years the 50 per cent 
of its value which a settler can Iwrrow' on 
his land and the 20 per cent, which he can 
l)orrow' on his buildings from the Federal 
Land Bank are equal to, or even greater than, 
the amount of the original mortgage on the 
land. The burden of carrying the loan is 
thus transfeiTcd to the bank, and the settler 
has thirty-five years in which to pay for 
his land, interest being at the rate 5 }^ per 
cent with an additional 1 per cent for amor- 
tization. If the amount borrowed from the 
bank excei‘d the debt on the land, the settler 
has a surplus w'hich he can use to buy stock 
or to improve the land. 

It is proliable that a colony of the descrip- 
tion of these in Northern Wisconsin should 
extend over at least 20,(K)0 acres, while 
it w'ould have still greater chances of success 
if its area w'ere 50,<)00 acres. 

The newly organized American Association 
for Agricultural Legislation has recognized 
the need for studying land settlement 
and has appointed a committee having such 
duty. Investigations in Kansas, Arkanvsas, 
WTashington, Ohio and Wisconsin have 
already been undertaken and there is every 
likelihood that they will be carried out 
in all the States of the Union. 


THE GROWTH OF Al.LOTMENTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WHALES, 

It is estimated that there are now more 
than 1,400,000 allotments in England and 
Wales compared with 570,000 before the 
war, an increase of 830,000. The grand 
total of allotments in the country in July 
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1918 covered an area of about 200,000 acres. 
Estimating that one-half of each allot- 
ment was planted with potatoes (a moderate 
estimate) the allotment holders of England 


and Wales grew 26,000,000 bushels of this 
essential crop practically on the spot 
where the crop is to be consumed. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTITUTE ECONOMIC BULLETIN 


In addition to those already dealtiwith 
herein, the following is a list of the more 
important subjects treated in the August 
and September numbers of the International 
Review of Agricultural Economics. Persons 
interested in any of the articles in this list 
may obtain the original bulletin on application 
to the Institute Branch, so long as the 
supply for distribution is not exhausted. 


August Number. 

PAGES. 


Collective Farms in Italy 617-630 

Organization of the Farmers of the 

Prairie Provinces of Canada 631-634 

A^ociations for Keeping and Breed- 
ing Rabbits in Britain 634-636 

Insurance Against Hail in Montana 642-644 
A New Law on the Constitution of 
Agricultural Pledges in Uruguay. . 664-668 
The Placing and the Immigration of 
Agricultural Labour in France. . . 670-681 
The Fixing of Agricultural Wages 

in England and Wales 699-701 

The Agricultural Work of Women 
in England and Whales 701-703 


September Number. 


The Development of Co-operative 

Credit in Manitoba,, 720-722 

Insurance Against Mortality among 
Live Stock in Victoria, Australia. 724 
Insurance Against Hail in France in 

1917 725-726 

The Agricultural Credit AflForded by 
the Savings Bank of Naples in 

1917 727-737 

Charges Burdening Land, Live 
Stock, Wool and Grain in Aus- 
tralia 738-739 

Advances for Buying Abandoned 
Lands under Cultiv'ation in 

France 739-742 

Land Tenure and Operation and 
Ownership of Land in New Zea- 
land 743-763 

Agricultural Labour in Victoria, 

Australia, in 1916-17 764-766 

Land Settlement in the State of 

Mysore, India 766-767 

Subdivision of Holdings in the 

Bombay Presidency 768-769 

Government Aid to Settlers in 
Saskatchewan 769-771 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


CEREAL CROPS OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Products 

Area 

Production 

1918—19 

1917—18 

Five years' 
average 
1912—13 
to 

1916—17 

1918—19 

1917—18 

Five years’ 
average 
1912—13 
to 

1916—17 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat — 







Argentina 

16,968,000 

17,876,000 

16.264.000 

184,270,000 

218,625,000 

141,803,000 

^uth Africa 

953,000 

925.000 

I 743,000 

8,600,000 

8,833,000 

6.175,000 

Austredia. 

8.649.000 

9,698.000 

10,058.000 

80,836,000 

115,366.000 

110,387,000 

^ Totals 

26,570.000 

28.499,000 

27,06S,000 

273,706,000 

342,824.000 

258.365,000 

^Argentina * 

Flaxs^ — 

2,980,000 

3,200,000 

2.967.000 

41,525,000 

71,326,000 

53,350,000 

Argentina 

3.400,000 

3.234,000 

4.029,000 

27,755,000 

22,145,000 

33,587.000 
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GRAIN RESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The crop Reporting Board of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates make the following reports 
of the grain on the farms of the United 
States on March 1, 1919: — Wheai — 129,258,- 
000 bushels, compared with 107,745,000 on 
March 1, 1918, and 100,650,000 bushels on 
March 1, 1917. Corn, — ^884,476,000 bushels 
compared with 1,253,290,000 bushels on 
March 1, 1918, and 782,303,000 bushels on 


March 1, 1917. Oa/s.— 588,421,000 bushels 
compared with 599,208,000 bushels on March 
1, 1918, and 394,211,000 bushels on March 
1, 1917. Barley. — 81,899,000 bushels com- 
pared with 44,419,000 bushels on March 1, 
1918, and 33*244,000 bushels on March 1, 
1917. Merchantable corn, 2,129,764,000 
bushels, against 1,837,728,000 bushels last 
year. 


IMPOSTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


(Flour expressed in equivalent quantities of wheat) 


Countries 


Denmark 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

Italy 

Sweden 

Canada 

United States 

Argentina, 

Japan 

Egypt 

Tunis . . 


Imports 

Exports 

1918 

January Ist 
to 

December 3l8t 

1917 

January 1st 
to 

December 31st 

1*918 

January 1st 
to 

December 31st 

1917 

January 1st 
to 

December 31st 

Bushels 

303.000 

176,163,000 

78.671,0001 

2.402,000 

3.13.000! 

17,785.000 

Bushels 

1.649.000 
207.550,000 

77.248.000 

3.673.000 
325,000 

36.454.000 

Bushels 

13,000 

326.000 

323.000 

1 47,000 

105.373.000 

208.878.000 

117.311.000 
3,060,000 

127.000 

107.000 

Bushels 

56,000 

598,000 

1,021,000 

186.346.000 

168.972.000 
37,829,000 

4.944.000 

257,000 

57,000 

2,851,000 

765,000 

6,000 

209, (Xk> 
1.122,000 
487,000 


BROOMHALL’S FOREIGN CROP CABLE MARCH 26th, 


France . — The condition of winter wheat is 
mostly satisfactory. Spring sowings have 
been retarded by the unsettled weather. 
Considerable rains have been experienced, 
which have delayed seeding operations. 
Determined efforts are Ijeiuf^ made by the 
government to lower cost of living. 

Italy . — Crop is growing well, being favour- 
ed by good weather. No change is reported 
in the condition of the young crops, which 
are fairly good on the whole. 

Spain . — Crop prosjK^cts remain favourable 
and the outlook is very optimistic. However, 
markets have been very firm, owing to the 
short supplies available. 

United Kingdom. — ^I'he crop on the whole 
looks well. Sowings are being delayed by 
unfavourable weather. A prolonged spell 
of dry weather is desired, otherwise it is 
feared there will be a decided decrease in 
the area sown to spring grain. 


Denmark . — From latest reports we j^ather 
that autumn sown crops have germinated 
satisfactorily and the condition is generally 
good. 

North Africa . — Recent reports confirm that 
seeding of the new crop in Algeria is back- 
ward. 

Norway . — ^.Advices state that both w^heat 
and rye are fully up to average condition. 

Egypt . — The country’s crop prospects are 
favourable on the whole and the condition 
of grain is about average. 

Germany . — The chief scarcity In this coun- 
try is cereals and fats. Apparently it is abso- 
lutely impossible to secure actual cash pay- 
ments for the food that is needed, therefore 
credits will probably have to be provided 
and the cost of the necessaries supplied made 
a first charge on future German payments. 


PRODUCTION OF MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE 


In the following tables are given the official 
estimates of the production of milk, butter 
and cheese in the latest years for which 
figures are available. For almost every coun- 
try, statistical information is scarce and 
incomplete and it has not always been 
possible to find the cJgLta in official publica- 


tions. In a number of cases it has been 
necessary to give computations by competfant 
authorities founded on data of an official 
character. The countries are grouped accord^ 
ing to continents, and, for each continent, 
are given in French alphabetical order, fol- 
lowing the custom of the Institute. 
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NUMBERS OF COWS AND YIELD OF MILK 


Niunhei of milcli t ows 


Yield of milk 


Countries 


Year of official 
statistics (O) or 
piivate compu- 
tations (P) 


Head 


Totals Per head 


Gallons Gallons 


(rerniaiiy 

Hungary... . 

Denmark . , 

Frant e 

Gieat Britain 
Ireland. ... 

lUily 

Norway 

Netherlands . . 

Kiissia 

Sweden 

Swit/erlaud .... 

Argentina 

Canatla 

Chile 

UuUed States . . . . 

Japan . . 

South Atiica 

Australia 

New Zealand 


p. 

1912 

■ tl.0(X>,0{K) 

5, 568. 000. (MK) 

p. 

1914 

j 2.710,0(X) 

79,1.(K)0,(MM) 

o. 

1914 

1.110,000 

756,(KM),(MK) 

o. 

1912 

8.,11K,0(K) 

1 .670.(K)0,(M)0 

o 

1907-08 

2,764.(MK) 

1 .209,(KM).(KK> i 

o. 

1017 

1 , 505 . 000 


p. 

1914 

' 2.6(K).()00 

686.8(K),*(KM) 

o 

1910 

1 

61 ,2(K),(MM)a 

o. 

191.1 

1 1.1 10, (KM) 

i 211 .,l(M),rMX)b 

p 

1914 

1 20.(KK),(MK) 


p. 

1911 

1.8.1 7. 0(K) 

66 i. 400 ! (KM) 

(X 

1911 

797, (KK) 

.52.1,(»(K).(MK) 

(). 

1908 

1 2.164,000‘ 

57, 7(K),(M)0(' 

o. 

1911 

2, 59 5. (MM); 

980,7(M).0()() i 

o. 

1916 

1 55 . (MX) 

27.4(M).(MK) 1 

() 

1909 

20. 625. (MM) 

6. 2 20, (KK). (MM) ■ 

o. 

1916 

4 5, (MM) 

12. 2 30. (MM) ( 

o. 

1911 

1 .900, 000 

I 

o. 

1916 ' 

1 ,7.16,(KK) 

550 (M)(),0(M) j 

o 

1917 I 

760,000; 



527 

><>.! 

576 

2 (H 

417 

26i 


5 SH 

655 

MH 

177 

.502 

27.1 

.<17 


(a) Quantity dealt with in cheese dairies and condensed rnilk taetoiies. 

(b) Quantity dealt wuth in eo-operative dairies only, 
tc) Quantity dealt with in dairies only. 


PRODUCTION OF BUI'IKR .VND ClIKESK 


lYeai of ollui.d! 

'statistics <0) orl 

Countries :private ooinpn- Biittei 

I tat ions (P; 


( liecsc 


ll> 


Denmark 

h'rance 

Cireat Britain. ... 

Ireland 

Italy 

Nctheriaudh 

Sw'cden .... 

Argentina 

('anada 

Chile 

United States 

Japan 

South Africa 

Austialia. . 

New Zealand .... 


O. PM4 I 

P. 1614 

O. 19()7-0« ' 
O 1907-08 i 

P. 1914 
O 1912 
U 1916 
O. 1914 
(). 1910 
O. 1916 

O. 19(W 1 

P. 1910 
O. 1916 
O. 1916 
O. 1916 


257. 187.000 
286,601 ,0(H> 
102.1 62, (MK) 

75 059,tMMHa) 

110.2.11.000 

548. 146, (KK) 

62, 265. 000 1 h) 
>0.518,(KKhh) 
201. 600, (KK) 
2,079,(K)0 
,619,406.(KK> 
2.H.CKK) 
16,014,(KK) 
182, 470. (KK) 
6.5,407,(K)0 


55,tl6,tKK) 


64. 044, (KM) 
224, (KM) (a) 
554,94 1,(KK) 

211 (K)4,(KK) 
28,SlO.(MK)(b) 
11 ,954,IKM)U)) 
201 ,275. (MK) 
5.897,(KK) 
J20,55(),(KK) 
15.(MK) 
1,975.000 
25,408.(K)0 
l()9.82l.(K)0 


(a) Quantity made in factories only, 

(b) Quantity made in dairies only. 
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THE FLAX INDUSTRY 

I N (Iraling with <|ue.stionh relative to the llax growing industry in Canada 
raised in the House of ('oinmons l)y the Member for East Middlesex, 
the Honourable Mr. C'rerar, Minister of Agriculture advised the House 
of the action that the (k)vernment has taken in support of the industry. 
'Phe Honourable Mr. C'rerar informed the House that the quality of fibre 
produced in C'anada is fuliv equal, if not superior, to the best produced in 
an> (u the European countries and pointed out that the future of the industry 
depended to a large extent on the development of labour saving devices for 
harwsting the crop and for manufacturing it into the finished fibre. 

In Ku.vsia, Holland and Belgium, the Minister slated, where labour is 
(heap it is a comparatively easy matter to get the necessary laPmurers to 
pull the plants from the ground and attend to the further processes of retting 
and scutching. In C anada where labour is much more expensive we are at 
a (lisadvantag(\ ( Ifficials of the Department have been able to help develop 
a flax pulling machine which has been t(‘sted and improved until it can do 
the work satisfat'torily. This machine can pull from four to six acres of flax 
a day and thus do the work of twenty to thirty hand pullers. The qu(*stion 
ol retting is also being givcMi attention by the Department. 

As was stattd in the March (»azetle, an experimental flax mill has been 
established at the Exi)erimental Farm, In thi.s plant tests have been con- 
ducted with a view' to determining the best meth(>d of waler-retting and 
dew retting. The otxiinary method of retting commonly prevailing in Ontario 
is to take the plant after it has been pulled and spread it out on the ground 
so that it may get the rains from heaven and the dews of night until it 
has been sufficiently retied. That process was subjixt to the vicissitudes 
of the weather. The energies of the officials of the Department are being 
directed to the investigation of water-rcUting under ('anadian conditions. 
These experiments, in this connection, it wtis explained by the Minister, 
are progressing satisfactorily but they are not by any means completed 
Work of this nature usually has to run for a series of y(‘ars in order to fairly 
test various methods to ascertain which is tlu* best. 
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The next process is the scutching, 
and until very recently no machine 
had been discovered to take the place 
of hand scutching, by which every 
particle of flax straw that is scutched 
has to be handled by the hands of 
the operator. About two months 
ago the head of the Division of 
Economic Fibre FVoduction of the 
Experimental Farms w’^as sent to 
Ireland to investigate a machine for 
this purpose. This machine gives 
promise of usefulness and it has been 
decided to purchase one. The ma- 
chine will be located in the experi- 
mental flax mill at the Experimental 
Farm and with it the various classcvs 
of fibre grown in Canada will be 
treated to see to what degree of 
perfection the machine will do its 
work. 

The (luestion of making use of the 
straw' of flax that is growm in Western 
Canada for its seed is also receiving 
the attention of the Department. 
Each year hundreds of thousands of 
tons of this .straw are burned in 


cleaning up the fields. Experiments 
conducted by private individuals 
indicate that a twine could be pre- 
pared from the fibre of this straw. 
Last fall the Department began the 
study of this question. Several car- 
loads of flax straw' grown in Western 
Canada have been treated and this 
year wall be spun into twane. In this 
w'ay it wall be ascertained w'hcther 
or not the production of twine from 
such fibre as is produced wdiere flax 
is growai for seed is possible and pro- 
fitabl(‘. 

Up to the present the market for 
Canadian flax products has been 
chiefly in the United States. It was 
expressed by the Minister that if wa* 
can provide labour saving machinery 
that will handle the various processes 
refened to, Canada can be reasonably 
assured of occuf)ying a position in this 
industry that will not be surpas>(‘d 
by any other country in tlu* world. 
Until w'e can do that experiments will 
have to be continued. 


SELECTING AND TRAINING SOLDIERS FOR 

AGRICULTURE 

BY C. W. CAVERS, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD 


T he Soldier .Settlement Board 
is not going out into the high- 
ways and byways of the large 
industrial centres and comptdling 
returned soldiers to come in and 
settle on the land. Neither is it 
offering alluring inducements to all 
and sundry to take advantage of the 
soldier land settlement .scheme. 

The object of the board is to find 
returned soldiers who are experienced 
agriculturists, or are suited to the 
pursuit of agriculture and who, by 
reason of that adaptability and choice 
may be expected to make a success 
of farming, thus improving their own 
status in the community and increas- 
ing the production of the .soil, which 
is the foundation of the nation's 
greatness. 


To ensure that there shall be the 
greatc.st precaution in the selection 
of the returned .soldiers, agricultural 
qualification committees are working 
in every province of the Dominion 
passing on the fitness of soldier appli- 
cants for the benefits of the Settle- 
ment Act. The.se qualification com- 
mittees are composed of men w ho are 
known to be thoroughly qualified 
through training and experience to 
investigate the claims of the appli- 
cants. They know" agricultural con- 
ditions in their own particular dis- 
tricts and it is their function to see 
that the returned soldier is justly and 
impartially dealt with according to 
the merits of each individual case. 

The qualification committee elim- 
inates all men whom they do not con- 
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sider to lie suited for agricultural 
work. 

Hut there is another class — ^nien 
who lack only experience but who 
give evidence that farm work is con- 
genial to them and that they have 
other qualifications which would make 
for successful farming. These men 
are recommended to take agricultural 
training. It is felt that if an appli- 
cant’s physical condition will per- 
mit him to engage successfully in 
farming and he is fittwl in general he 
can be assisted! to advantage by a 
ec>urse of training But he must be 
really sincere in his desire to make 
farming his life work; he must be 
industrious, thrifty and physically 
capable to perform the labour that 
would be entailed in getting a com- 
fortable living for himself and his 
de]>endents. 

The agricultural qualification com- 
mittee. then, having eliminated the 
impossible c'andidate and sejiarated 
the* t‘ligiblt‘S into two classc‘s, one re- 
(luiring agricultural training, the other 
fully (|ualified to taigage imm(*diately 
in farm work, has the duty of provid- 
ing for further training for the eligible 
but muiualified soldier. A number 
of the lJf)minion GovcTnment Experi- 
mental Farms are being used as 
training centres At these training 
centre's the ('andidates Ic'arn, by actual 
exjierience, how to perform prelimin- 
ary farm work such as tlu* harness 
ing, hitching and driving of horses; 
thc' handling and feeding of live 
stock; the operation of farm machi- 
nery; ploughing, milking, and other 
duties which are the ground work of 
agricultural labour. After a period 
of training at these centres the 
candidates are plac'ed on farms with 
practical farmers, if possible in the 
district in which they intend to 
settle. These farmers are carefully 
selected. They will be men with 
large human sympathies who will not 
regard thc soldier candidates simply 
as hired help, to do the menial chore's 
about the farm; but men who will 
undertake to complete their training 
by giving them an insight into all 
phases of practical farm work. his 


is a most essential part of the soldier 
settlement scheme. 

The agricultural (lualification com- 
mittees consist as a rule of three men 
in the province, although Saskatche 
wan and Alberta have two com- 
mittees, the farmer withheadquarters 
at Saskatoon and other at Regina, and 
the latter with headquarters at C'al- 
gary and Edmonton. Following are the 
chairmen of the provincial commit- 
tees: Prince Edward Island, Mr Jere 
miah Noonan, Albany, Prince Co.; 
Nova Scotia, Mr. John M. Trueman, 
H.S.A., Professor of Agriculture; New 
Brunswick, Thos. Caldwell. Florence 
ville; Quebec, Mr. H. Barton, R.S.A., 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Macdonald College; Ontario, Dr. G. 
C. Creelnian, President Ontario Agri- 
cultural Collc'ge, (juelph; Manitoba, 
Mr. C. H. Lee, M.A., IVofessor of 
Soil Physic.s, Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnii>eg ; Saskatchewan, 
Dean W. J. Rutherford, Faculty of 
Agriculture, University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon : Mr. A. E. Wilson, 
Indian Head; Alberta, Mr. E. L. 
Richardson, Calgary; British Col- 
umbia, Mr. F M. Clements, B.S.A., 
IVofessor of Horticulture, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board is operating training 
stations for returned soldiers at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph; 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg; Macdonald Cobege, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Quebec; the Domin- 
ion Experimental Farm at Agassiz, 
ami the Extx'rimental Station at 
Fre<lericton. At these points men 
who are not .sufficiently experienced 
to go direct to the farm will be 
trained. 

In all of the provinces arrange- 
ments have been completed for 
placing returned men with successful 
farmers who have expressed a desire 
to train returned soldiers. Already 
a great many of these returned sol- 
diers have been placed with this class 
of farmer. 

While the candidates are with ex- 
perienced fanners they will be visited 
at times by representatives of the 
Soldier Settlement Board who wdll 
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keep a complete record of their 
progress for the infonnation of the 
agricultural qualification committee. 
When this committee considers that 
a candidate has secured sufficient ex- 
perience to operate a farm of his own, 
the candidate is then assisted in 
acquiring his land, purchasing live 
stock, implements, and other equip- 
ment. 

When the fully qualified soldier 
gets on his own farm he is visited at 
frequent intervals by representatives 
of the board who act in the capacity 
of agricultural advisers and do every- 
thing in their power to smooth his 
road and to ensure his success. The 
soldier farmers are encouraged to 


subscribe for agricultural papers to 
keep in close touch with the various 
departments of agriculture, to take 
advantage of any short course classes 
in off seasons at agricultural colleges 
and, in short, to continue to acquire 
further knowledge. 

With such precautions it is felt 
that the great majority of returned 
soldiers who finally become masters 
of their own domain will have accom- 
plished what the Government set out 
to do, namely, to provide a good 
liAing for those men w^lio sacrificed 
much for their Dominion and their 
Empire and to increase the prodiK'- 
tiveness of the soil and the wealth of 
the nation. 


For several years there has baen a growing recognition on th? part r)f the governnunit 
of the necessity of giving instruction both in agriculture and in household science, especially 
in our secondary schools. .Although the government has frequently made grants and 
concessions in order to meet this need, never before has so much been done to rcmo\e 
difficulties and to place this class of instruction within the reat h {)f all. T'he conditions 
under which grants will be made are easy, and the reejuirements under the regulations are 
of a minimum character. 

The importance of instruction in agriculture in this province especially is a point which 
need not be laboured, and in these days of high prices the necessity for some training in 
household science is equally obvious. 

Hitherto the great obstacle to the giving of this instruction has been the expense and 
the difficulty of securing ciualified teachers. The new regulations (1) go a long way towards 
removing these factors. 


I'he Hon. \V. M. Martin, 

Premier and Minister of Education of Saskatchewan. 


In The Agriculii;r>l Gazette, for April, 1019, page ^26 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


THE DIVISION OF BOTANY 


BROWN ROT OF STONE FRUITS 

BY W. A. MCCUBBIN, M.A., ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF FIELD LABORATORY, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


I N C'anadian orchards the g^reatest 
attention has heretofore been 
directed to the qiiestirin of apple 
seal), and not nearly enough emphasis 
has been placed on the brown rot 
disease of stone fruits, which causes 
in its way losses fully as great piro- 
portionately as those caused by apple 
scab. In the work of the St. C'atha- 
rines Laboratory in 1018 more parti- 
cular attention was paid to this 
disease and an attem])t was made 
to get more satisfactory and detailed 
information concerning several doubt- 
ful ])oints in its life histor\% as well as 
to try out methods of control, particu- 
larly the dusting method, which under 
existing conditions seems to be the 
most promising if it is shown to be 
effective. The results of the various 
phases of the ([uestion that were taken 
up during the year an* here divseussed 
in concise form : - 

THE APOTHICC lAL STA(iK 

It has long beiui known that when 
rotten fruits fall to the ground and 
are partially buried the fungus then 
turns into a tough black tissue, which 
after a resting period gives rise in 
early vSpring to small, brown, trumpet- 
shaped growths, the apothecia. From 
these apothecia spores are iiroduced 
which are capable of starting the 
disease anew . The nature and func- 
tion of these apothecia are well 
enough understood, but there seems 
to be little information as to whether 
they occur in numbers sufficienf to 


be a factor in the early recurrence 
of the disease. In previous years 
limited surveys have been carried 
out which showed that the apothecia 
were produced in quite plentiful num- 
bers each spring if one knew^ where 
and w^hen to look for them (M- 

During 1Q18 this work was con- 
tinued and a number of orchards of 
both plum and peach WT^re examined 
for the disease in early spring. The 
method consisted in taking a certain 
number of trees in each orchard and 
examining the ground under these 
carefully for the apothecial clusters, 
each cluster being counted as one. 
The number of apothecia in each 
cluster varied greatly. As many as 
111 were counted in one cluster, but 
in general the number was much 
less, usually ranging from one up 
to about fifty. 

In this survey 40 plum tree.s in 
4 orchards wA^re examined, giving a 
total of 164 apothecial clusters, or at 
the rate of 41 per tree. In the 
same way in pca(‘hes 23 orchards 
were covered, involving 225 trees, and 
under these were found 1,163 apothe- 
cial clusters or 5-1 per tree. In 4 
peach orchards no apothecia were 
found. It is to be noted that the 
above figures WT)uld constitute a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum, owdng 
in the first place to the certainty of 
over-looking some of these apothecia, 
and in the second place to the count 

^McCubbin, W. A., Central Experimental Farm, Re- 
port, 1915, p. 974 
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being made at one particular date, 
thus missing clusters developing at 
earlier or later dates. That this last 
source of error is a real one is well 
shown by one example where an 
examination of 20 trees made on 
May 8th in one orchard gave a record 
averaging 8-55 per tree, while a later 
examination on May 16th of a similar 
number of trees in the same orchard 
ga\Q an average of 26 • 3 to each tree 
so counted. It is to be further noted 
that in orchards which were ploughed 
in the fall very few apothecia appear- 
ed next spring, and either late plough- 
ing in the fall or very C‘arly spring 
ploughing would ap])ear to afford 
a practical means of control for this 
stage of the fungus. 

As the chief danger of the apothe- 
cial state is in blossom infection in 
the spring, it might be interesting 
to note that wdiile the appearance 
of the apothecia coincides to some 
extent with blossoming, the apothecia 
usually appear somewhat earlier than 
the blossoms and were in 1918 prac- 
tically over at the time that the peach 
orchards came into full bloom on May 
17th. 

BLOSSOM INJURY 

Following the record of the apo- 
thecial stage an attempt was made 
to ascertain the extent to wdiich blos- 
som infection takes place in plums, 
cherries and peaches. In making this 
sur\Ty it w^as customary to examine 
100 blossoms tak(‘n in a group in 
each tree, and to record the* number 
affected by browm rot found therein. 
In this way there were examined in 
23 cherry orchards, 102 trees, involv- 
ing 10,200 blossoms. In these the 
brown rot w^as established in 1,045 
blossoms, or at the rate of 10-2 per 
cent. In the 8 plum orchards ex- 
amined 35 trees wxTe covered, involv- 
ing 3,487 blosvsoms, in which rot 
occurred on 225, or 6-4 per cent. 
Four peach orchards were also in- 
cluded and of the 20 trees on which 
2,000 blossoms were examined 53 
cases of rot were found or 2*6 per 
cent. 


It is^lthus vseen that the cherry 
blossoms in 1918 were much more 
subject to blossom infection than the 
plums and peaches, and while the 
actual number of blossoms killed by 
the fungus w^as not large in any 
case and would not materially affect 
the crop in view^ of the large number 
W'hich are alw^ays cast, yet the estal> 
lishment of the fungus in these blos- 
soms provides a means whereby later 
infection of the fruit is rendered very 
much easier. In view of the immense 
spore production that has been found 
on the fallen blossoms under the 
trees it is a matter of great W'onder 
that the rot does not bring about 
greater ravages than is found to 
occur. 

This surve\^ started May 29th at 
w^hich date there was abundant mois- 
ture and there had been several h(*avy 
rains and cloudy days in the WT‘ek 
preceeding — ideal weather for the 
fungus. 

The fungus w'as readily found on 
the blossoms and w'as usually either 
visible as an ashy mould, or the typical 
blackening w'as present in fruit or 
pedicels. The percentages gi\en in 
the survey include the infection in 
all blossoms seen, but this is too 
high from a point of view^ of loss, 
since many of those attacked would 
be cast in any case. On the other 
hand there is a considerable infection 
of calyces not visible at the time, 
some of which might later destroy 
fruit w4iich is set. 

This calyx infection is very com- 
mon. It is readily se(Ti on countless 
cast calyces on the moist earth, as 
well as on the trees. Many cases 
were noted on both cherries and 
peaches w^herc the calyx wtis attacked 
and yet the fruit wtis set and appar- 
ently growling in a normal fashion. 
Sweet cherry blossoms about to be 
cast were picked and put in a moist 
chamber. Of the 1 28 of these tested, 
which were without sign of rot when 
picked, 19, or 14*8 |X"r cent, deve- 
loped brown rot pustules after 36 
hours. 
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BROWN ROT ON LEAF CURL TWIGS 

Although the brown rot fungus has 
often been suspected of attacking 
twigs and bark especially of fruit 
trees, its occurrence in these parts 
of the tree is rather unusual, at least 
spores are not readily produced in 
these situations. The fungus, how- 
ever, has been found to attack the 
swollen shoots which result from leaf 
curl infection. 7'he first case of this 
kind seen by the writer was at Cedar 
Springs in 1914 and it has been met 
with in isolated cases at various times 
since. In 1918 this sort of attack 
was rather plentiful in the Niagara 
district. In one orchard 115 dead 
and dying leaf curl twigs were col- 
lected at random and out of this 
number 86 or 76*5 per cent bore the 
brown rot fungus fruiting vigorously. 
The fungus was extensively present 
both on the twigs themselves and on 
the petioles of the leaves arising from 
them. Such twigs or ])eti()les were 
sickly or blea(‘he(I in color in quite 
marked contrast to the brown appear* 
ance of those which were free from 
the fungus. It is not c'crtain whether 
the death of the twigs was due to 
the brown rot fungus or whether its 
occiUTcnce ht're was merely second- 
ary. The latter is probably the case 
since tlu* maiority of the twigs hyper- 
trophied ])y leaf curl dry up and die 
before the s('ason is far advanced in 
any case. Although conditions at 
blossoming time were moist and warm 
and favourable to the development of 
brown rot, since that time the weather 
was so dry that the disease made 
very little progress even in sweet 
cherries, which are usually badly 
rotted in a favourable season. In view 
of the rather extensive occurrence of 
this phase of the disease and the 
profusion of spores found on these 
twigs the point is of some importance 
in connection with the spread of 
brown rot, since attacks of this nature 
serve to bridge the gap between blos- 
som infection and the later fruit rot 

(iROWERS' ESTIMATES OF LOSS 

In order to obtain the growers’ own 
views on the question of brown rot 


and their estimates of losses due to 
it, a questionnaire was sent out to 
fifty growers scattered throughout the 
peninsula. In this questionnaire the 
grower was asked to record the loss 
from brown rot in cherries, plums and 
peaches for 1918, and also to give 
an estimate of the general average 
loss from the disease. Answers were 
received from only 14; of these 10 
gave a fairly close estimate, while 
the remainder gave a general state- 
ment only. Unfortunately the an- 
swers were too few to enable us to 
draw general conclusions. Most 
answers agreed that the loss from 
rot in 1918 was small ; many gave it as 
nil at least for a number of varieties. 
In a few cases the estimate of loss 
ran rather high, up to 40 or even 
50 per cent, but in oiil}^ one case 
was the loss in 1918 estimated as 
greater than the average loss. It 
was remarkable that this grower had 
in his on'hard the greatest number 
of brown rot apothecia seen anywhere 
in the spring of 1918. The general 
opinion seemed to be that the loss 
in 1918 was 14 to tV of the average 
amount. On the w'hole the loss in 
last year’s crop in plums and cherries 
was estimated slightly below our sur- 
vey figures, though the replies recei\'- 
ed indicate a very fair appreciation 
of this loss. 

FIELD SURVEY 

In order to gel some definite 
information as to the actual field 
loss from brown rot, as well as to 
check up the replies of growers to 
our (questionnaire, orchard estimate^ 
were made during September on rot 
in peaches and plums. Uherries were 
not included in this on account of 
lack of help at the proper time. Our 
method was essentially the same as 
that followed in blossom injury sur- 
vey, namely, 10 trees in the orchard 
were taken and 100 fruits in a group 
were counted, the rotten fruits from 
each 100 being recorded. In plums 
16 orchards were thus dealt with 
involving 16,000 fruits of which 1,265 
were found to be rotted, an average 
of 7-9 per cent. The lowest per cent 
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in an orchard was 1 per cent and 
the highest 22. In a .similar way 
in 28 peach orchards examined, mOvSt- 
ly Elbertas and Early Crawfords, 
there were found in the 28,000 fruits 
counted 818 rotten fruits or 2-9 per 
cent. The lowest per cent of rot in 
any orchard was 0*8 and the highest 
7-7. 

pac;kin(; house losses 

The packing house losses for 
peaches and plums, that is, the fruit 
divscarded in the packing house for 
rot, was generally estimated by sev- 
eral reliable packers at about 2 per 
cent. In estimating the total loss 
from the disease, howe/er, much of 
the packing house losses would be 
covered by the field estimates. 

LOSS IN FRUIT ON THE MARKET 

Between September vSth and 15th 
an assistant visited 46 wholesale and 
retail establishments in Ottawa, 
Kingston, Kitchener and 'roronto, 
with the object of determining the 
amount of rot present in their stock 
last year, as well as to get their esti- 
mates as to the yearly losses from 
this source. 

All the 9 dealers who reported on 
peaches and the 7 who reported on 
plums estimated their losses, as 

light ”, ” little ”, or ” almost none.” 
As to their usual yearly losses various 
answers were given ; tWT) of them 
reported an average of 15 per cent; 
6 have it as 10 per cent; 5 as from 
5 to 10 per cent; 1 as 7 per cent 
and 11 as 5 per cent. If one averages 
their answers one get 7-5 per cent. 

At the same time an actual deter- 
mination of the amount of rot present 
in these W’^holesale and retail establish- 
ments was made. In plums 16 lots 
were counted involving 5,050 fruits, 
in which there were found diseased 
407 or 8 per cent. In peaches 13 
lots were counted including 2,970 out 


of which 252 cases of rot occurred’ 
or 8-5 per cent. 

In view of this finding which may 
be taken as a fair estimate of the 
actual loss occurring in wholesale and 
retail establishments, the dealers' 
estimates of ” light ”, ” little”, or 
” almost none ”, take on a new mean- 
ing. If in spite of their very low 
estimates for 1918 the actual loss w'as 
around 8 per cent it is probable that 
their losses in other years, when the 
disease is far more plentiful, wdll be 
much greater than the figures they 
have given. 

DUSTING FOR THE DISEASE 

Dusting expiTiments wvrv carried 
on in seven orchards in swT!(‘t cherries, 
plums and peaches as follow's 

1. 100 plum trees, mainly Nia- 
garas, all dusted on June Isl and 
22nd. Five of the Niagaras 
dusted a third time on July 30th. 

2. 3 ten year old .sweet cherry trees 
dusted June 1st and 22nd. 

3. 20 sweet cherry trees also dusted 
June 1st and 22nd. 

4. 25 sweet cherry trees all dusted 
once June 1st and one half of them 
dusted again June 22nd. 

5. 25 plum trees all dusted June 
1st and again June 22nd. 

6. 8 sweet cheri*}’ trees all dusted 
twice, June 1st and 22nd. 

7. 50 early peach trees very subject 
to rot dll were dusted twice, June 
1st and 22nd, and 5 trees were <lusted 
a third time on August 1st, 

The .season has been very unfavour- 
able to the development of rot, con- 
sequently no data of any value can 
be obtained from th(‘se experiments. 
While prcictically no rot occurred in 
any of the dusted tn^es, the check 
orchards as w'ell as orchards of similar 
type and variety in the neighborhood 
were found to be also as free from 
rot as the dusted trees. Owing to 
this lack of result further details are 
omitted. 
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NOTES ON DISEASES IN 1918 

BY W. A. MCCIIUBIN, M.A., ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF FIELD LABORATORY, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


T he winter of 1918 was excep- 
tionally .severe, and there was 
a long period of very low 
temperature in January and Febru- 
ary. A great deal of injury resulted 
especially among the ajiple trees of 
the province. This took the form of 
bud and twig killing, and as 'well 
crotch and trunk injury. A great 
many mature trees were either entire- 
ly killed or very badly injured, and 
many of the latter will no doubt die 
in a year or two. The peach trees 
suffered to some extent, but not as 
much as might have b(*en expected. 
"I'Ik' severe cold caused some bud 
injury so that the ('ro]) was not up to 
the usual amount, but the buds had 
not been developed as far as usual in 
the preceding ycxir, and thus many 
es(‘ai)ed injury. 

The spring «ind early summer 
were moist, but July and August were 
exceptionally dry. The fall of 1918, 
howe\'er, was vt*ry mild and fruit 
trees in general wen* able to enter 
the winter in apparently good con- 
dition. 

PK I' I( I N VKCi ION ( )N PJ. ATA M'S 
A.MKKK'AN V 

Attention w<is (ailed on June 
28th to the falling of leaves of 
Platan IIS in ('onsiderable numbers. 
Examination of these leaves showed 
that in (*very (xise the petiide was 
attacked by a Gloeosporiiim (presum- 
ably G nerviscquum’Gnomonia veneta ) . 
The leaves themsehes, which were 
fully expandtxl, were not attacked in 
any case. It was ax>parent that the 
injury to the petiole brought about an 
irritation which caused the shoot 
to cut off the leaf. None of the leaves 
seen were injured, yellowed or wilted, 
the petiole attack being apparently 
confined to the cortical tissues. 

TOMATO ROT DUE TO AN ASCC^CHYTA 

During the latter part of the 
tomato season a fruit rot was observed 


to be rather generally ])revsent on 
both green and ripening fruits. Many 
fruits w’^hich were taken in for ripening 
developed this rot and were destroyed. 
The characters of the rot were so 
different from the ordinary troubles 
(jf this kind that another organism 
was siLspected. I'he rot developed 
rather slowly without much disc'olour- 
ation at the edges, but with well 
marked flattening of the affected 
portion. Towards the centre of the 
spot the tissue assumed a brownish 
('olour and the skin was broken by the 
extrusion of the fungus in numerous 
small pimples. On examination this 
fungus was found regularly to be an 
Asiochyta. Tissue cultures taken 
from the v(^r>' edge of the rot tissue 
gave the same fungus in culture that 
was obtained from spores by the 
poured plate method, and this fungus 
when inoculated into both green and 
ripening fruits produced the typical 
rot. Re-isolations from these arti- 
ficially produced rot spots gave once 
more the original fungus in pure 
culture. Sp)ecimens of fungus bearing 
tissue were submitted to Dr. Mel. 
T. Cook w’ho stated that the fungus 
is unlike that found by him in tinnato 
leaves. The rot produced by this 
Ascochyta is slow in progress and was 
only found on fruits towards the end 
of the season. It is ('oncluded from 
the observations made that the fungus 
always enters by sonu* break in the 
surface of the fruit, and it is expected 
that the disease will si arcely ever be 
of much economic im]iortance. 

CURRANT POLYPORUS (PYROPOLYPORUS 
RIBIS) 

This fungus was made the subject 
of some study in the year 1913 when 
it was found to be rather widely 
prevalent in a single red currant 
plantation in the Niagara district. 
The removal of this plantation pre- 
cluded further study and the fungus 
was not seen again until 1918, when 
it appeared on a plantation on another 
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farm a couple of miles distant. It is of 
interest to note that the cuttings for 
this second plantation were taken 
from the current bushes suffering from 
this disease in 1913, and there can 
hardly be any doubt that the fungus 
was thus transferred to its new loca- 
tion. 

PELARGONIUM WILT 

A St. Catharines florist brought in 
for examination some very unthrifty 
" Pelargonium plants which he had 
received as cuttings and was multi- 
plying for sale. One of these plants 
was cut up and examined and was 
found to be suffering from wilt 
trouble. While no definite wilting of 
the foliage had been observed the 
leaves turned yellow and fell off one 
by one, and growth was very poor 
even when the plant was kept under 
normal conditions of warmth and 
moisture. Microscopic examination 
showed the presence of fungus mycel- 
ium in the vascular system of the 
stem and cultures made from the 
tissue developed in every case pure 
colonies of Verticillium. As the 
fungus was shown by both micros- 
copic examination and cultures to be 
present within at least two inches of 
the terminals of the branches it is 
readily understood how cuttings 
would be able to transmit the disease. 

errUMBEK ROT DUE TO RHIZOPUS 
NIGRICANS 

A number of cucumber fruits sent 
in by a grocer were found to be 
suffering from watery rot spots which 
increased in size rapidly and soon 
destroyed the fruit. Cultures made 
from the internal tissue at the edges 
of the sp^ots gave pure colonics of 
Rhizopus nigricans and in a number 
of fruits where the skin on the spots 
was broken the same fungus devel- 
oped its typical as porophores in every 
case. 

CURDLING OF NURSERY PEACHES 

Attention was called to a girdling 
taken place in a considerable number 


of young peach trees in the nursery 
rows at the Vineland Horticultural 
Experiment Station. An examina- 
tion of these indicated that the point 
of attack was in winter killed buds, 
and cultures from the cortical tissue 
produced in every case the brown rot 
fungus which thus may be given 
responsibility for the injury. 

PLUM FALL 

The Vineland Horticulture Experi- 
ment Station brought to our attention 
about September 1st a severe drop- 
ping of plums in the variety Thanks- 
giving Prune. The fruits submitted 
were wizened and shrunken on one 
side, although they were not due to 
ripen for three wc'eks. In these 
fruits the flesh was killed irregularly, 
often in streaks with souncl tissue 
between. There was no reference 
to the direct action of sunlight as the 
fruits were shrunken and cast on 
all parts of the tree. It was con- 
cluded that the injury resulted from 
the intense heat and drought condi- 
tions in August when with a poor 
water supply the high temperature 
brought about death of parts of the 
fruits, and subsc^quently causc^d their 
fall. A similar shrinking has often 
been observed on one side of peaches 
where it has always been found 
associated with interference of the 
water supply of the affected part of 
the fruits, usually because of pedicel 
injury. 

LKiHTNINCi INJUR\ TO TOMATOES 

There was reported to this Labora- 
tory in July an injury to tomatoes in 
the field which was apparently due 
to lightning, since then* were no other 
factors, such as drought or diseases, 
to cause it at this time. When the 
plants were about six to eight inches 
high many of them in an irregular 
circle about 20 feet wide died or were 
badly injured. The injury was in the 
upper leaves and stems, which were 
blackened, wilted and which finally 
died. One of these plants was potted 
in the laboratory and grew normally 
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from the lower portion later on; also 
the field plants recovered afterwards 
w^here not too severely injured. 

BACTERIAL LEAF SPOT OF PEACH 

This disease was first noted on July 
20 by a fruit grower in the Niagara 
district who reported an unusual leaf 
fall on his peaches. The Elbertas 
WTre mostly affected but the drop also 
occurred on Hale. The leaf spot 
heretofore noted on peaches has 
always been associated with sickly 
trees or injured Hmbs» but in this 
case the orchard w'as exceptionally 
good and has been well cared for 
since planting, the owTier being one 
of th(‘ most painstaking growers in 
tin* district. 'Fhc orchard was 
(‘xamined on July 22 at which 
time the leaves were rapidly being 
cast. Much of the dropping was no 
doubt due to the abnormal dry hot 
weather of the preceding two weeks, 
following a rather cool and cloudy 
June, but the leaf spot was certainly 
responsible* for a great deal of it. 
In gi'iieral all the li*aN’es except tw'o or 
three* terminal ones weie more or l(‘ss 
spotted and about 20 [kt cent of the 
twigs of the current year show'cd 
one or more lesions of the same type. 
An examinatiiai of the sjiots them- 
selves pointed clearly to their bacter- 
ial nature. d"h(*y were small and 
either water-soaked in the early 
stages, after w^hich the affectiid tissue 
dried and fell out leaving a shot hole, 
or many of them wa*re reddish in 
colour at the beginning and turned 
browrn with age. In tlie older spots 
the surface was often covered with a 
glistening layer due to bacterial 
exudate. The tissue of the spots 
subjected to microscopic examination 
showr no fungous mycelium, but con- 
tain hollow^ cavities filled wath im- 
mense numbers of bacteria. In ad- 
dition the macerated tissue gives a 
very complete separation of the cells 
from each other. The features of the 
disease agreed in every w'ay w ith the 
descriptions and illustrations given 
in Hesler and Whetzel’s recent w’^ork 
on the disease and was therefore 


referred to Bacterium pruni. This 
determination was also confirmed by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington to w^hom specimens were 
submitted. 

As previously noted the ordinary 
shot hole disease of peaches is com- 
mon enough and is not likely to be 
prevalent on thrifty, well-cared-for 
trees. It is hoped that this occur- 
rence of the bacterial leaf spot will 
be a sporadic one, since its power for 
damage appears to be so great that 
any general and continued occurrence 
of the disease in peach-growing dis- 
tricts would be a serious calamity. 

SILVER LEAF 


Silver leaf of fruit trees has come 
into prominence at various times and 
[)laces. It is wxdl known in Europe, 
and has been recorded in Canada 
from British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario (1). Some 
very marked cases have been found 
by the writer in Northern Ontario 
where the apple trees affected were 
growing at practically their northern 
limit. No case of this trouble w^as 
met with in the warmer parts of 
Ontario until 1915 when quite a 
number of cases wrre observed. 
Several of tlie.se haA'c been kejit under 
observation since that time and the 
tendency to recovery is so marked in 
most of them, that one may concludi* 
that the type of silver leaf found 
here diflers from the more fatal 
disease caused by Stcreum purpureum 
and is possibly of the type known to 
be due to mite infestation.^ 

A summary on the observations 
that have been made on these trees 
since 1915 may be of interCvSt : 


Orchard Number L 


In 1915 one plum and one peach 
trt^e were definitely and generally 
affected. In 1916 both these trees 
.still showx^d the trouble on June 1, 
and in 1918 the plum tree was still 


*H. T. Guasow, Silver Leaf Disease of Fruit Trees, 
Phytopathology, vol. No, 6: 172, 1911. 

*H. T. Gussow, Kept, of Division of Botany. 
Central Exoeriment^ Farm Kept. 1914: 837. 
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generally affected all over. The symp- 
toms were light, however, the growth 
was good, and there was a fair crop. 
The peach tree showed the silver leaf 
on a few shoots on one side, but these 
were short secondary shoots on the 
main limbs near the trunk; the 
terminal parts of the limbs were not 
affected. The first formed leaves on 
the affected shoots were silvered but 
the later leaves were perfectly normal. 

Orchard Number 2. 

One plum tree was noted as diseased 
in 1915, and was badl>' silvered again 
in 1916. In 1918 this same tree still 
bore signs of the trouble, but the 
symptoms were so faint, that they 
would prol)ably have escaped obser- 
vation if the tree were not known. 

Orchard Number J 

In 1915 four plum trees exhibiteil 
marked symptoms of silver leaf. 
In 1916 two of these showed silvering 
but to a less marked extent, while the 


remaining two had not a sign of the 
trouble. In 1918 none of these trees 
showed any wsigns of the trouble but 
an entirely different tree was silvered 
on one limb, the only case seen in the 
orchard. 

Orchard Number 4 

In this plum orchard consisting of 
nearly 600 trees, v36 cases of silver 
leaf were noted on July 21st, 1915. 
As this was such an outstanding case 
the orchard Avas mapped to record the 
position of all the trees, and they 
w'ere examined again in 1916 on June 
1st. At that time there were noted 
20 trees showing silver leaf Nine of 
these were trees wdiich were affected 
the y(;ar before, w'hile 1 1 new^ cases 
had developed, and 27 trees had 
apparenth' recovered. No observa- 
tions were made in 1917, but on 
September 23rd, 1918, the orchard 
w^as gone over carefully again. Only 
one case of silver leaf w^as found in this 
vivsit, and it w^as on a tree w^hich h,id 
been silvered both in 1915 and 1916. 


THE DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 

SUPERPHOSPHATE AND THE EARLY RIPENING OF CORN 

BY FR.4NK T. SJIL'TT, M.A., D.SC., DOMINION CIUiMlST 


P erhaps there is no better 
established fact in agricultural 
science than that phosphoric 
acid hastens maturity. Phosphoric 
acid has other functions in relation 
to plant grow^th- -as for instance, 
the “ stimulation of the early devel- 
opment of the young seedling '' and 
the increase of the proportion of 
grain to straw ” — but the role it 
plays in hastening the ripening of 
the crop stands out, from the practical 
standpoint, as probably its most 
important office. 

This fact has given superphosphate 
— otherwise known as acid phosphate 
— our best carrier of available phos- 
phoric acid, a special value in bringing 
on the cereal crops to the harvesting 
stage in c(K)1, wet and backward 


seasons, hastening maturity frequent- 
ly by a wT‘ek or ten days. All this 
has been w^ell established, more 
particularly wath the barley crops, 
by careful experiments in Europe 
and the United States. 

The writing of this note is to 
furnish an answer to the enquiry 
recently received: ‘'Can farmers 
living in the more northern and 
colder districts of the Dominion, 
by the use of superphosphate, .so 
hasten the maturing of the corn 
crop as to bring it to the glazing 
stage (the condition in which it 
furnishes the largest amount of 
digestible, matter) before there, is 
danger of frost ?” 

Though we have no direct evidence 
from experimental work with corn 
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we think we are justified, in view 
of the well established fact already 
related, in predicting that the appli- 
cation of superphosphate will mater- 
ially hasten the ripening of the corn 
crop and in advising this course 
in such districts as are referred to 
by our correspondent. 

We would suggest an application 
of say 350 pounds of superi)host)hate 
per acre, broadcasted or drilled in 
on the prepared land before planting, 
and in order to not(‘ the effect on 
the crop a strip should be left 
untreated. 

Experiments ha\i‘ been planned 
and will ])e carried out this season, 


on several of the experimental farms 
and stations, and these we trust 
may furnish some evidence of a 
definite character on the points under 
discussion. Much, however, will de- 
pend on the nature of the season; 
it can only be on cold soils in a cool 
and wet autumn that the hastening’ 
effect will be particularly noticeable. 
In the present state of our knowledge 
it would certainly not be advisable 
to substitute the larger, later ripening 
southern A^arieties for those which 
we have proved successful, in the 
hope that su])erphosphate may bring 
them to the glazing condition before 
there is danger of frost. 


DIVISION OF FORAGE PLANTS 

EMERGENCY ROOT SEED PRODUCTION 

BY M. O. MALTi:, PH.D,, DOMINION AGROSTOLOGIST 


I N 1918, about seventy-five thou- 
sand pound of field root seed, 
including mangel, Swede turnips, 
and field ('arrot seed, were produced 
by the Dominion F-xperimental Farms 
and Stations under the direction of 
the Division of Forage Idants, 
Central Experimental Farm, OttawTi. 

It may seem strange that such 
a large amount of fii'ld root seed 
should have to be ])roduced by a 
system of government farms and 
stations establivshed for the purpose 
of carrying on experiments and 
investigations but, if the develop- 
ments in the field root seed situation 
in Canada during the years following 
the outbreak of the great war 
are considered, the reasons wh>' 
wall be readily understood. A few’ 
W'ords w’ill suffice to explain how’ and 
why the Dominion Experimental 
Farms became engaged in the produc- 
tion of field root seed on what may 
be called a commercial scale and, this 
explanation given, a brief account 
of the emergency root seed production 
by the Experimental Farms System 
in 1918 wall be rendered. 

59720—2 ^ 


THE FIELD ROOT SITUATION BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 

Before the war, only small quan- 
tities of field root sc‘ed w’ere produced 
in Canada. Some SwT‘de turnip 
seed w’as raised in No\’a Scotia and 
some mangel seed in Ontario, but 
the total amount of root seed pro- 
duced in C'anada was too insig- 
nificant to be reckoned with from a 
Dominion stand])oin1. In other 
wajrds, the amount of field root seed 
])ro<luced in Canada before the w’ar 
was vso small that, considering the 
needs of the Dominion, it was 
negligible as far as the vsupply of 
the country was concerned. Ibider 
the circumstances, it is (d)vious that 
the vast bulk of field root se(‘d 
recpiired yc'arly by Canadian farmers 
had to be inqKirted. Small quan- 
tities came from the United Slates 
but most of the root seed w^avS 
importerl from European countries, 
the Ihiited Kingdom, France, Holland 
CTcrmany and Russia being the chief 
exporters. 

As long as agricultural conditions in 
Europe remained normal, the Cana- 
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dian consumers could rely upon being 
abundantly supplied with field root 
seed of a reasonably good quality 
and, as a matter of fact, Canadian 
fanners were content to have their 
supply filled from Europe, partic- 
ularl}^ because the European seed 
could be had at low prices. After 
the outbreak of the war, however, 
the field root seed situation, as seen 
from a Canadian angle, underwent 
some changes which, as will be set 
forth in the following, forced the 


than ever before, on the production 
of food, but also that to the difficulty 
of procuring seed from Europe was 
being added the difficulty of finding 
ocean tonnage for the freighting 
of the same across the Atlantic 
and, if tonnage could be secured, 
to bring it safely to this continent. 
As a result of the comparative 
scarcity, the root seed pri(‘es rose, 
during the war, to a ridiculous height 
and, at the same time, the (pjality 
of the seed available declined rapidly. 



THRESHING TURNIP SEED ON LAWN AT KENTVILLE, N.S. 


Experimental Farms System to take 
up root seed production on a large 
scale as an emergency measure. 

The Ihn’ted Kingdom, FVance, and 
Holland, restricted, as early as 1915, 
the export of root seed for the dur- 
ation of the war. Germany and 
Russia, which used to supply large 
quantities of root seed, were of 
course eliminated as exporters of 
the seed in question and, as a result, 
the seed supply coming to Canada 
during the war was being sub- 
stantially reduced. Be it , also re- 
membered, not only that the 
European seed-producing coun tries 
were gradually forced to concentrate 
their agricultural activities, more 


ROOT SKIO) PKODITEI) li\ THE KX- 
PERIMKXTAL FARMS, 1918. 

In view of the circumstances 
briefly outlined in the above, and 
following a convention of root seed 
importers in Detroit, Mich., in the 
latter part of June, 1917, the Domin- 
ion Experimental Farms were asked, 
on urgent request from the Seed 
Commissioner, to take immediate 
steps to provide for the production 
of large (juantities of field root seed 
for the purpose of meeting a threaten- 
ing shortage in the supply. 

In response to this request, the 
Dominion Experimental F" a r m s , 
through the Division of Forage 
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Plants, made arrangements, in the 
first week of July, 1917, to raise 
large quantities of stecklings of Swede 
turnips, mangels and field carrots, 
the same to be used for seed produc- 
tion the year following. 

varieties selected for STECKLING 
RAISING. 

The seed procured for seeding down 
to stecklings came from different 
sources and represented varieties of a 


stecklings was secured through the 
assistance of the Seed Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, most of it being guaranteed 
by the parties supplying the same 
to represent high-standard varieties 
tested in respect to purity. Still 
another part was secured from 
Canadian seed houses by the Division 
of Forage Plants directly on the 
strength of previously gained exper- 
ience, through the variety of tests 
conducted for many years by the 



TURNIP SKEl) IN PROCESS OF HARVESTING AT KENTVILLK, NOVA SCOTIA. 


varying degree of “genuineness.” 
Part of it was sujiplied by the 
riominion Experimental Farms’ 
System, viz.: — the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, and the 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Kentville, N.S. This seed was used 
for seeding down to vStecklings for 
the reason that it represented varieties 
which were what is generally termed 
“im])r()ved”, i.e. the seed was pro- 
duced from roots which had the pre- 
vious year been selected for the ex- 
plicit purpose of developing im- 
proved varieties. Another part of 
the seed used for seeding down to 
59720— 2§ " 


Dominion Experimental Farms, in 
respect to what varieties miglit be 
most suitable for the purpose in 
view. 

This explanation as to the source 
of supply of the seed used for the 
emergency as it was presented to 
the Dominion Experimental Farms 
by the first of July, 1917, is given 
for the purpose of emphasizing that 
the iK^st seed available was secured. 
It should be understood, though, 
that, owing to the advanced date 
w'hen the request for emergency root 
seed production was made, the choice 
of seed had by necessity to be limited 
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to only such varieties as were avail- 
able immediately. 

PLACING THE VARIETIES SELECTED. 

While the seed needed for steckling 
growing was being located and pro- 


and stations, to seciire the acreage 
necessary for the growing of the 
stecklings. Owing to the advanced 
season and the acreage involved it 
was, generally speaking, out of the 
question to grow stecklings in any 



MANGEL SEED CROP STANDTNCi, AT EXPERIMENTAL STMTON M MMEKl.AND. U C. 



MANGEL SEED CROP IN SH(X:K, EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SUMMERLAND. B C. 


cured, arrangements were made, by quantities to speak of on any land 
the Director of the Dominion belonging to experimental farms and 
Experimental FarmvS in co-operation stations. The land needed had there- 
with the superintendents of a number fore to be rented from private 
of the Dominion experimental farms owners, and so it was. 
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As the steckling crop had to bo 
handled directly by the various 
experimental farms and stations, it is 
obvious that, for the sake of conven- 
ience, most of the land was being 
procured from farms adjoining the 
experimental farms and stations 
involved. It is equally obvious that, 
in order to meet the emergency 
calling for quick ac tion and demand- 
ing that large acreages be planted to 
stecklings immediately, it was im- 
f)ossible to sc'cure, in all instanc'es, 
land most suitable for the purpose. 
HcnvevcT, the n(H'essar\' acr(‘age w’as 
provided, and the* se(‘d secured in 
the meantime was j^romptly dis- 


and British Columbia west of the 
Selkirks. What varieties were allot- 
ted to the different farms and stations, 
may be seen from the list presented 
in the following w’^hich gives the 
(quantities available for .sale in the 
spring of 1919. 

MANY DIFFK ULTIES ENCOUNTERED . 

From the moment that the seed 
for steckling growing was placed 
with the various experimental farms 
and stations, the practical end of 
the emergency .seed growing w^as, 
naturally, to a large extent left 
in the hand of the superintenc'eiUs 



CARROT SEED CROP, EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SCMMKRLAND, B.C. 


patched to the farms and stations 
to w'hit'h steckling growing had been 
entrusted. 

From experience gained during the 
previous years in field root seed 
production, it w’^as dec'ided to place 
practically all the Swx'de turnip seed 
secured for steckling growling in 
Eastern Canada and especially in 
the Maritime Provinces, w^hile most 
of the mangel set^i ancl all of the 
field carrot seed was divided between 
the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, and the cx])erimental farms 
and stations of Southern Alberta 


of the farms and stations involved 
Recommendations and advice oi a 
general character on the handling 
and management of the cro[)s w^ere 
supplied by the Division of Foragi* 
Plants of the Central Experin eiital 
Farm at Ottawa, but the detail 
carrying out of the stei'kling gr(>wdng 
as well as, later, of the seed growing 
proper was naturally left wnth the 
superintendents. It is not the 
intention in this article to go into 
any details about the difficulties 
confronting the superintendents from 
the mermen t the steckling crops were 
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sown to the time when the seed was 
safely harvested, although the story 
of the same would reveal many 
useful object lessons about seed 
growing on a large scale which are 
not experienced when, as has been 
the practice among seed growing 
farmers in Canada so far, seed 
growing is confined to fractions of 
an acre. Suffice it to say that the 
difficulties were many, the principal 
on(*s arising from .shortage of efficient 


help at the time of harvesting the 
steckling and .seed crops, from adverse 
W'cather conditions, during the time 
of harvesting the stecklings in some 
instances and during the time of 
harvesting tlie seed in other, and, 
generally speaking, from the necessity 
of handling the cro]is on an emer- 
gency basis. However, in spite of 
everything considerable quantities of 
seed were grown, as will be seen from 
the following list: 


ROOT SEED GROWN 1918. 


MAN(;ELS. 


Variety. 


W hen* (irrown. 


Lli. 


Yellow Intermediate . . ICentral Experimental Farm. 9,000 

Giant Yellow Intermediate ICenlral Experimental Farm 5,000 

“ ** .. Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alta. 1.000 

Half Sugar White. (\mtral Experimental harm. 800 

** “ Experimental Farm, Agassiz, B.C'. 1 ,000 

“ Experimental Station, Summerland, B G. 7,000 

Danish Sludstrup.. Experimental F'arm, '\.i>assiz, B.C. 500 

** Experimental Station, Kent\ille, N.S. 500 

U 4t 


SWEDE TURNIPS. 


Purple Top Swede 
Monarch.. 

Canadian (»em. ... 
Kentville tureen Top. 
Carter’s Imperial. 


('entral Exfierimental Farm. , 

Experimental F'arm, Nappan, N.S . 
Experimental Station, Kentville, N.S. 
Experimental Station, Kentville, N.S. . . , 
Experimental Station, Ste. Anne de la Poca-! 
tiere, Que. ' 


2,000 

7.000 
18,000 

8.000 

900 


CARROTS. 


Danish Champion... 
White Intermediate... 
White Belgian.. . 


Central Experimental Farm 

Exf)eri mental Station, Summerland, B.C. 
Experimental Station, Sidney, B.C 


900 

3,000 

300 


THE DIVISION OF POULTRY 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-OLD CHICKS 

BY F. C. ELFORD, DOMINION POULTRY HUSBANDMAN 


W E shall this year distribute 
day-old chicks on a limited 
scale from a number of the 
branch Experimental Farms and Sta- 
tions. Such of these will be chosen 
as are situated in districts where 


day-old chicks cannot be otherwise 
obtained. As soon as breeders or 
commercial hatcheries in the vicinity 
of these stations arc able to supply 
the demand for day-old chicks we 
shall discontinue the distribution. 



THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 


THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER, Fyramia nMalis Hubnei. 

A NEW AND MOST DANGEROUS PEST. 

BY LEONARD S. M’LAINE. M.SC., DIVISION OF PLANT INSPECTION 


T he European C'orn Borer, one 
of the most ilan^crous insert 
pests that has e\Tr lieen intro- 
ducc<l onto this continent was dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Boston, 
Mass., in July, 1917. The evact date 
of its im]K)rtation is not known but 
it is surniisc‘d to have been five or 
six yi^ars ago, presumably in a fall 
or winter shipment of raw hemp con- 
signed to a cordage company in one 
of the Boston suburbs. As the hemp 
was not used immediately, the hiber- 
nating caterjiillars within the stalks 
pupated in the following spring and 
the adult moths migrat(*d to the 
neighboring market gardens which 
abound in the vicinity and which 
had sweet ('orn in abundanc(‘. The 
area infested in MassachusiTts at the 
present time covers approximately 
four hundred square miles. In the 
latter part of January, 1919, the 
insect was reported in Schenectady 
county, New York, and had appa- 
rently spread over two Imndred 
square miles before its discovery in 
that state. 


HISTORY IN THE OLD WORLD 

This insect is well recorded in the 
foreign literature but the details of 
its life-history and methods of control 
arc lacking. It has a wide distribu- 
tion and is reported as occurring in 
central and southern Europe; west, 
central and northern Asia, and Japan. 
Corn, hemp, hops and millet are 
stated as being the principal food 
plants in the old world. In central 
Europe when these crops are attacked 
by this insect, less than fifty per cent, 
of the normal yield frequently results. 


HISTORY IS THE UNITED .STATES 

Although the European C'orn Borer 
is a comparatively recent invader its 
list of host plants already recorded 
in the United States is by no means 
small. This includes Sweet corn, 
field corn, fodder corn, celery, beans, 
potatoes, toinatO(‘s, swiss chard, bc*ets, 



HOLES IN THE STALKS OF INFESTED 
PLANTS WITH SAWDUST-LIKE MATERIAL 
ISSUING FROM THEM, INDICATE THE 
PRESENCE OF THE BORER. {Reproduced 
by courtesy of U.S, Bureau of Ento- 
mology,) 

spinach, dahlias, gladioli, sun flow- 
ers, chrysanthemums, oats, barn yard 
grass, fox-tail grass, rag-weed, pig- 
weed, and burdocks. Corn is the most 
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favoured food plant, but the fact that eggs on the underside of the leaves 
it is able to feed and survive on so of the host plants, in masses of from 
many other species of plants compli- five to fifty eggs each; the average 
cates the problem of its control a very number of eggs laid by moths of 
great deal; in fact it almost assures this generation is three hundred and 
the establishment of this pest in any fifty. The eggs hatch in a few days 
new locality into which it is intro- and the young caterpillars begin to 
duced. feed at once and grow rapidly. The 



CORN STUBBLE, THE CATERPILLARS HIBERNATE IN TUNNELS 
IN ALL PORTIONS OF THE PI ANT. PULLING AND BURNING 
INFESTED PLANTS IS THE ONLY REMEDY TO CONTROL 
THIS PEST. {Reproduced by courtesy of U.S. Bureau^of 
Entomology,) 


LIFE -HI STORY 

The European Corn Borer passes 
the winter as a full-grown or nearly 
full-grown caterpillar within the tun- 
nels of the host plant; it resumes 
feeding with the advent of warm 
weather in April and May and 
changes to a reddish-brown pupa 
about the middle of the latter month. 
The adult moths emerge about the 
first wepk in June and are nocturnal 
in their habits. The females deposit 


average larv^al life of this first gene- 
ration is forty-four days and the 
pupal stage lasts approximately eight 
days. Consequently the moths of 
the second generation appear the 
latter part of July or early August. 
These moths lay about six hundred 
eggs, and it is the caterpillars hatch- 
ing from these eggs that do the 
most serious damage to the crops. 

When full-grown, the caterpillar 
is about one inch long with a yellow- 
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ish-grey coloured body and a flat 
dark brown coloured head. A trans- 
verse row of four light coloured spots 
with two smaller ones immediately 
behind them are found on each abdo- 
minal segment. From each of these 
spots a single short hair arises. 


DAMAGE TO CROPS 

The habits of the young caterpillars 
vary accordingly to the host plant 
attacked. In the case of corn, the 
newly hatched larvae feed first upon 
the epidermis of the leaf, as they 



INFESTED EARS, SHOWING LARVAE AT WORK WITHIN THE COBS. 
THE BORER ENTERS THE EAR THROUGH THE HUSK AS WELL 
AS THE STEM OF THE COB. (Reproduced by courtesy of U.S, 
Bureau of Entomology ) 


The male moth is slightly smaller 
than the female moth which measures 
a little over an inch in width when 
the wings are spread. It is a dusky 
yellow in colour, the male being con- 
siderably darker than the female. 


grow larger and more vigorous attack 
the stalk and finally tunnel through 
all parts of the plant except the 
fibrous roots. The tunneling of the 
tassel causes it to fall over and fre- 
quently defective fertilization results. 
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The cobs are also subject to attack, 
as many as fifteen caterpillars having 
been found within a single ear, thus 
making it unfit for human con- 
sumption, The frequent tunnell- 
ings of the caterpillars considerably 
weaken the plants and make them 
susceptible to various rots which 
reduce the stalks and ears to a putrid 
mass and render them unfit even for 
stock feed. 

Field counts for caterpillars in 
badly infested fields have shown 100 
per cent, of the ears to be infested. 
As many as 311 larvae have l)een 
collected in one hill of corn, and 117 
in a single plant. In one field an 
average of forty-six caterpillars per 
plant were found, or a total of one 
million and fifty thousand to an acre. 

MEANS OF SPREAD 

Although the female molli is cap- 
able of flight, it has been established 
that it does not fly any great distance 
and that the chief danger of it being 
introduced into new localities is from 
the transportation of infested plants 
or parts of plants. These include 
corn stalks, for packing materials or 
stock feed, seed corn on the cob, 
corn cobs, and in summer sweet corn 
on the cob. There is also danger of 
this insect being spread by being 
shipped in some of its other food 
plants, such as celery, swiss chard, 
beans, spinach, cut flowers such as 
chrysanthemums, etc. 

MEANS OF CONTROL 

The only effective means of control 
known at the present time is by 
burning all infested plants. Cutting 
infested stalks and weeds is not suffi- 
cient, they must be pulled out by 
the roots. The caterpillars winter in 
their tunnels in all parts of the plants; 
these are often just above the roots 
and too close to the ground to be 
cut by a scythe or bush-hook. Plough- 
ing under infested stalks or stubble is 
ineffective. Experiments have shown 
that the insects will work their way 


up through twelve or more inches 
of soil. Furthermore the over-win- 
tering larvae can withstand almost 
any extreme of cold, heat or drought 
and the old cornstalks discarded by 
cattle and thrown into the yard are 
just as dangerous as those left stand- 
ing in the fields. The same also 
applies to corn on the cob, either for 
stock feed or hung up to dry and 
mature for seed; the old cobs if not 
burned are a source of danger. 

ACTION TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATICS 
GOVERNMENT 

Although the cost of carrying out 
these control measures is extremely 
high, the United States authorities 
realize the grave danger of the Euro- 
pean Corn Borer spreading into the 
middle west and seriously affecting 
their greatest crop. They an* exert- 
ing every effort not only to control 
this pest but also to bring about 
its extermination by burning all in- 
fested plants within its present habi- 
tat. Furthermore, strict quarantine 
regulations have been enacted which 
prohibit the transportation of infested 
plants or plants liable to be infest e^l 
from infested areas to non -infested 
territory. 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN BY THE DOM- 
INION GOVERNMENT 

The Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture realizing the seriousness of this 
pest and the danger of its invading 
Canada, is tracing up shipments of 
corn on the cob and other susceptible 
plants inqiortcd into Canada from 
the infested areas in New York 
and Massachusetts. A thorough in- 
spection is also being made in several 
localities where it is suspected that 
this pest may have been imported 
accidentally. In order to awaken the 
individual to the seriousness of this 
new menace, a warning poster has 
been issued and distributed to all 
banks, post offices, railroad stations, 
newspapers, schools, etc., in Eastern 
Canada. Legislative quarantine meas- 
ures are also pending. 



THE LIVE STOCK BRANCH 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF FEEDING STUFFS 

BY R. J. ALLEN, CHIEF, FEED DIVISION 


S INCE the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1917, the Feed Division 
of the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch havS been engaged with the 
purchase and distril)ution of feeding 
stuffs. 7'his procedure was necessary 
owing to the extreme shortage of 
feeds, which, during the war, was 
more or less general throughout the 
Dominion, and definite action in the 
wa\ of providing a solution for th(‘ 
[iroblem was lu^cessary in order to 
prevent the liquidation of consider- 
abk‘ breeding stock and also the 
marketing (jf many animals in an 
un fin island condition. The efforts 
of this Division, considering the 
difficulties which had to be overcome, 
were attended with an unusual degree 
of success, and many districts suffer- 
ing from an acute fe(‘d shortage were 
given the much needed assistance. 

The work of the Feed Division may 
be brielly classified as follows:- — 

1. I'o pren^ide as far as possibk*, for an 
equitable distribution of all feeding stufTs 
availabh* in the country. 


2. To prevent the exportation of feeds 
produced in Canada, principally bran and 
shorts, by co-operating with the Canada 
Food Board to this end, 

3. To arrange for the purchase and impor- 
tation of conc:entrates from the United States, 
and their subsequent sale and distribution to 
Canadian feeders. 

In this way a ('onsiderable qucintity 
of feed has been made available, and 
the live stock industry has benefited 
considerably as a result. In this work 
the Feed Division has received the 
hearty co-oj)eration of the various 
f)rovincial r)ei>artments of Agricul- 
ture, without whose aid it would not 
have been possible to have accom- 
plished the desired end. The provin- 
cial departments have advised th(» 
farmers in those districts, where feed 
shortage was most apparent, of the 
availability of the feeds handled, and 
in this way have encouraged feeders 
to make use of the service offcTed. 

The following table indicates the 
amount of the vTirious feeds handled 
by this Division to date, which 
represent a money value approximat- 
ing two million ckillars. 


Quantity i Quantity ' Balance on Hand 

f’urchased 1 Distributed ' 


Bran . . 

1,978-5 tons 

1,978 -5 Ions 

! 

1 

Shorts and Middlings 

450 tons 

1 

1 450 tons 1 

i : 

0 

Recleaned Llcvator Screenings . 

17,719 tons 

11,219 tons 

6 , 500 tons 

Corn . 

359,338 bush. 

■VSO.tM bush 

9,174 bush. 

Linseed, Oilcake and Oilcake Meal . 

12,613*5 tons 

12,613 -5 tons j 

1 

0 
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It will be noted from the foregoing 
table that only a comparatively 
small quantity of bran and shorts 
was handled. The reason for this is 
that shortly after the feed situation 
became critical, action was taken by 
the Canada Food Board to prevent ^ 
the exportation of bran and shorts, 
and consequently there was no further 
need of their purchase by the govern- 
ment in order to retain them in C'anada. 

With regard to screenings, it may 
be stated that previous to the war 
this product was practically unknown 
to Canadian feeders. However, the 
activity of the Live Stock Branch, 
through the Feed Division, in distri- 
buting over eleven thousand tons of 
this materia], has resulted in popular- 
izing the product, so that screenings 
now have a place on the Canadian 
mark(‘t, and are recognized by feeders 
as a valuable feed for practically all 
classes of live stock. 


Since the signing of the armistice, 
the feed situation has been greatly 
relieved, and normal conditions are 
rapidly being restored. This is large- 
ly to be accounted for by the mild 
open winter we have just passed 
through. It is now expected that the 
demands of the majority of our 
feeders can be satisfactorily handled 
through the ordinary channels of 
trade, and in this way the Feed 
Division will be relieved from making 
further purchases. However, this 
Division has still on hand a consider- 
able amount of screenings to be dis- 
posed of, and these are being offered 
at twenty-five dollars ($25), per ton, 
iinground in bulk, or at thirty-two 
dollars ($52) pcT ton, ground and 
sacked, f.o.b. Fort William. It is 
expected that these will sell very 
quickly, as at the prices quoted, they 
are exceptionally good value. 


The governmiMil of iVliinitobi has set apart May 1 2th as Arbor Day whiet^ was pro- 
claimed a public holiday on which the citizens were urj^ed to pLint forest and other tr(‘es. 
Municipal, religious, and school organizations were requested to assist in carrying out the 
objects tor the attainment of which this holiday was instituted. The proclamation was 
marked by the distribution and display in public places of a large* poster. 



PART II 


Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING 


It was not until Denmark had successfully grappled with the merchandising end of the 
farmers* business that the agricultural industry assumed a prosperous condition. The 
Canadian farmer is rapidly learning the value of co-operation in the selling of farm products 
and in purchasing farm requirements. The progress of this work in Canada has been dealt 
with from time to time in these pages. The April number of 1917 and the May issue of a 
year ago presented the situation as it existed in most of the provinces. Since then pro- 
gress has been even more rapid more especially in the older parts of Canada, In this issue 
the situation is again presented affording provincial officials an opportunity to study each 
other’s methods with a view to a standardization of co-operative merchandising methods. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

KY J. L. TEVNWT, H.S.A., A(iKlCUI/rrkAL REPRESENTAl I VL 


T H K c'0“()i)CTati\x* vS y s t e ni of 
marketing farm profliu'e and 
of purchasing farm sujiplies 
lias de^X‘lopc(l quite rapidly during 
recent y ears in IVinc'e Edward 
Island. The biggest organization 
oiierating along this line is the 
Princ'e Edward Ishind C\)-oy)erativ(‘ 
Egg and Poultry Association, Limi- 
ted, with head office and w'arehouse 
at ('harlottetow n. 1'his organiza- 
tion began business in Pd4, has to- 
day 3,300 memliers, and is financ'ed 
by means of cayiital notes of S20 
per member. Its chica activity is 
the candling, grading and marketing 
of eggs. Some ])ouItry is handled 
during the fall and early winter, and 
feed suj^plies haw becui purchased 
for its members. In 1018, approxi- 
mately 000,000 dozen eggs valued 
at S350,000 were sold through the 
association. This is one-half of the 
total production of eggs in the pro- 
vince. The association pays a flat 
price to members for eggs and poultry 
at the time of delivery to the candling 
station. At the end of the year the 
profits are pro ratcxl according to 
the business done by each member. 

As a result of the sucxess secured 
by the Egg and Poultry Association, 


another co-operative organization 
called the ('anadian Farm Products, 
Incorporated, wxis organized for busi- 
ness in the fall of 1018. The com- 
pany has a Dominion charter. 1'he 
head office is at ('harlottetown, and 
it is the intention to establish 
branches at other points. 

This corporation has no share 
capital, but it has power to accu- 
mulate and create a capital fund 
equal to the cost price of the total 
real estate, proyierty and ecjuipnieni 
of the corporation. This capital fund 
is apportioned among the brant'hes 
in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness done through the corporation 
during the }ear in w'hich the fund 
was raised. A certificate is issued 
to eac'h shareholder, w'hich is a 
guarantee to him that his pro rata 
share of the capital fund shall be 
returned to him in cash on a date 
specified on the face of the certificate. 
This rc-payment is not made until 
the fund for the year following is 
collected, and the business of the 
year in which such later collection is 
made has been concluded. 

The Farmers' Union Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited, Wellington, 
was organized in 1916 and has 110 
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members. Shares are $10 each, but 
each member has only one vote, no 
matter how many shares he may 
hold. This society operates a retail 
general store in Wellington, has a 
warehouse with railroad siding faci- 
lities, purchases supplies, and sells 
farm products, except live stock, for 
its members. The profits are pro- 
rated at the end of the year according 
to the amount of business done. 

MARKETING WCX)L 

In 1915 the first attempt to market 
wool co-operatively was undertaken 
through the agricultural representa- 
tives. In 1915, 5,000 pounds were 
graded and sold co-operatively; in 
1916, 28,000 pounds; in 1917, 24,000 
pounds, and in 1918, 53,000 pounds. 
The amount sold in 1918 is valued 
at $39,750 and is about one-seventh 
of the total clip of the province. In 
1915, 1916 and 1917 the wool was 
graded and then sold by tender. 
After the sale was made a checpie 
for the value of his wool, less x)ro- 
portion of the expenses, was sent to 
each grower. In 1918 the marketing 
was handled through the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Ckowers. A 
payment of forty cents per pound 
was made on account on delivery 
of the wool to the warehouse and 


the balance, less expenses, was paid 
after the wool had been sold. 

FARMERS INSTITUTES 

There are 59 Farmers' Institutes 
in the province, nearly all of which 
have done a limited amount of co- 
operative buying for their members 
in one or more of the following lines — * 
feed, fertilizers, seeds, spray mate- 
rials, etc. There are no figures 
available to show the amount of 
business done, but in the aggregate 
it would l:>e quite large. The goods 
are usually ordered through the 
secretary, and each meml:er pays 
cash on delivery, including freight 
and otlu’r charges. A number of 
institutes have adopted the y)ractice 
of selling th(‘ir lambs co-operatively 
in the fall. Tenders are called for. 
The successful bidder or his repre- 
sentative is present on the day the 
lambs are delivered to the ship[)ing 
point, and as each m(‘mber delivers 
his lambs, he receives payiiient for 
them. One institute did a .])usiness 
in lambs of S14,()()0 in 1918. 

No co-ordination of the activities 
of the various co-operative organi- 
zations has been attempted, but the 
movement of 'Fhe Canadian Farm 
Products to establish local branches 
will probably tend in this direction. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY J. H. KING, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL RKPRLSENTATIVK 


Tine AGRK ULTURAE SOC IETIES 
UNITED 

T he Agricultural Societies 
United is an incorporated 
organization of the agricul- 
tural societies of the province, formed 
for the purchase of chemical ferti- 
lizers for the agricultural society 
membership in wholesale quantities 
at cost plus expenses. Each society 
pays an annual membership fee of 
$5, and is rcfiuired to send in its 
orders within a stated time. A 
number of agricultural societies also 
purchase fertilizers and feeds inde- 
pendent of the United Societies. 


THE UNITED FARMERS 

The United Farmers of New 
Brunswick organized a head office 
at Woodstock late in 1917, with a 
branch at Sackvillc. Other branches 
were formed during the past winter 
in different parts of the province. 
The company is incorporated and 
issues shares valued at $25 each. 

The association purchawses staple 
lines of goods used by farmers and 
ships live stock and other farm pro- 
ducts. Members are paid cash for 
their products, while the profits made 
are to be paid in the form of divi- 
dends on the stock. 
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THE farmers' co-operative 

crp:amkry 

The Farmers' Co-operative 
Creamery, Limited, is capitalized 
at $25,000, of which $10,500 has 
been issued in $25 shares bearing 
6 per cent interest. The number of 
shareholders is 156, chiefly farmers. 


Patrons supply cream only, which 
is paid for on the butterfat bavsis. 

The company makes a charge of 
five cents per pound for manufac- 
turing, or, if the cream is sold, an 
equivalent charge is made. The 
balance over and above running 
expenses is divided among the share- 
holders. 


QUEBEC 

BY REV. J. B. ALLAIRE, ORGANIZER, CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


M ost of the agricultural co- 
o pe rati ve associations in 
Quebec were organized since 
1914, undcT the “Quebec Act of 
C'o-operat ive Agricultural Associa- 
tions” (1908), and almost all of them 
are designated b)' the name of the 
district in which they were formed. 
In 1915, they began to unite in 
distri(‘t federations such as the St. 
Hyacinthe and Three Rivers fede- 
rations, and, later, left this grouping 
into district federations to form a 
single provincial body, under the 
name of “The Federation of Quebec 
Agricultural C'o-operative Associa- 
tions". This central association 
which was inaugurated on December 
22, 1916, incliuies to-day 91 affilia- 
ted asso('iations, in 36 different 
counties, from (iaspe to Temisca- 
mingue. 

The products purchased l)y these 
associations are chiefly cattle feed, 
seeds, coal, binder twine, insecti- 
cides, agricultural machinery, and 
the products sold, mainly Hvt stock 
(beef, hogs, fowl) alive or slaugh- 
ti?red, eggs and wool. 

'fhe associations supplying the 
most eggs and fowls are those of 
Shefford, St. Hyacinthe and Bona- 
venture counties; of live stock, those 
of Megantic and Arthabaska counties; 
of wool, those of Eastern Tow^nships. 

Among those who spend most in the 
purchases, there are the Associations 
of Ste. Helene (Kamouraska), St. 
Sebastien (Iberville), La Baie (Ya- 
maska), Vercheres, St. Valerlen 
(Shefford) and St. Antoine (Ver- 
cheres) . 


All these affiliated co-operative 
associations are incorporated and 
operate under the Act, wdth the same 
regulations, under the supervision 
of the provincial government. There 
are, in addition, 150 other associa- 
tions, not affiliated, operating sepa- 
rately, all forming various groups. 
Too little is knowm about the latter 
to speak about them. 

The federated associations do all 
their business on a cash basis and 
only purchase or sell on commission; 
they never keep goods in stock. 

As a rule the amount of paid-up 
subscribed ca]>ital is not large. I'he 
shares are only $10 each, and each 
member has only one share, but all 
have made arrangements with the 
banks so as to procure the mone\' 
necessary to c'over the delays that 
may occur, for instance, between 
the arrival of a car and the j ayment 
of the contents of such car by the 
purchasing members. 

The secretaries are not on salaries; 
they raise a certain percentage for 
the association on each transaction, 
purchase or sale, after paying all the 
expenses of handling, and at the end 
of the year, when the accounts are 
vsettled, they are voted by the general 
assembly a remuneration, in propor- 
tion to the benefits of the association 
and of the interest they have showm. 
It is, indirectly, a salary. As for 
the percentage to be levied on the 
transactions, it is fixed in each case 
by the executivTN alw^ays composed 
of five members. It is about 2 per 
cent on an average. 

Each local or parochial association 
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counts an average of one hundred 
members, and the general turnover 
for all of them amounted last year 
to about $450,000; it is impossible 
to give an exact figure as all the asso- 
ciations have not as yet submitted 
their last annual report. The turn- 
over for each association varies. 

In addition to purchases and sales, 
the associations also do a great deal 
of educational work in agriculture for 
their members; a number of educa- 
tional meetings are held for the 
purpose especially during the winter. 


The agricultural federation is a 
rallying centre for all these associa- 
tions and for all purposes. A general 
meeting is called for the second 
Wednesday of each month and a 
programme of operations is made up 
at this meeting. To make sure that 
farmers will always be in the majority, 
it is stipulated in the regulations that 
only one private individual may be 
admitted as member against tw^o 
associations. By this measure, the 
association loses capital that it might 
have, but it is sure of never falling 
into hands foreign to agriculture. 


ONTARIO 

HY WM. B. VARLEY, ASSISTANT UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT 


A n attempt has been made in 
the ensuing survey to indicate 
the natuni of the various 
farmers’ trading organizations carry- 
ing on business in the province of 
Ontario, the nature of the business, 
and the methods employed in its 
conduct. The information on which 
the surv’-ey is based w'as obtained 
through the agricultural representa- 
tives of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture, supplemented from other 
sources. Of the forty-vseven ('ounties 
and districts in the province, parti- 
culars more or less incomplete, wxre 
obtained from twenty-six. Owing to 
the somewhat fragmentary nature of 
the data, no accurate system for 
classifying and tabulating the infor- 
mation was found to be practicable. 
At the same time the rejilies received 
indicate in a general way tlie limits 
of the present developimmt of co- 
operative buying and selling in the 
province, and to that extent will be 
useful to those interested in the 
subject. 

For the promotion and guidance of 
farmers’ co-operative enterprises, the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
some few years ago, organized a 
C>)-operation and Markets Branch 
with a director at its head, emiiloying 
a portion of the Agricultural Instruc- 
tion grant to meet the expenses 
connected therew'ith. This Branch 


has done what it could, assisted by the 
agricultural representatives, to foster 
and encourage the movement and to 
direct it along .sound and business- 
like lines. 

The follown’ng general classification 
of trading organizations is indit'ated 
by the returns receiveil: — 

(1) The Farmers’ Flubs and asso- 
ciations of farmers for buying com- 
modities in wfiiolesale quantities and 
for making combined shijiments of 
their products. 

(2) Associations primarily engagtxl 
in shipping live stock and live stock 
products. 

(5) Associations of breeders for the 
disposal of pure-bred beef and dairy 
cattle. 

(4j Associations for the marketing 
of fruit, vegetables and special crops, 
and lor the iiurchase of supplies. 

farmers’ ( LUBS ANT) KINDREC) ORILVNI- 
ZATIONS 

Farmers’ clubs, of w^hich there are 
from 400 to 600 in the province, 
comprise associations of farmers, 
unincorporated for the most part 
organized for the purchavse of supplies 
in wholesale quantities, and, to a less 
general extent, for the sale of their 
products. In some instances the aims 
of such clubs are limited to social 
and educational activities. The sup- 
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plies purchased consist chiefly of 
goods that are not readily perish- 
able, such as mill feeds, oil cake, 
hinder twine, flour, salt, coal, clover 
seed, and similar articles. Many 
clubs experienced more or less diffi- 
culty during the war in purchasing 
supplies owing to price fluctuations 
and the scarcity of commodities. 
In some instances clubs ceased buying 
for the time being and turned their 
attention to selling with good results. 
The commodities sold usually cf)nsist 
of rattle and hogs, and, occasionally, 
of wool, potatoes and hay. 

As a rule clubs of this character 
are unincorporated but (^uite gener- 
ally they are affiliated with the 
United Farmers of Ontario, an in- 
corporated company having local 
branches in many districts. In cases 
where such affiliation exists the Unit- 
ed Farmers constitute the medium 
through whh'h the cliil)s transact 
their l)usiness. 

The combination of the clubs of a 
('ounty under one management has 
been effected in some instances. In 
\^ictoria county six clubs co-operate 
in this way, having a combined 
memluTship of 425. Cattle and hogs 
are shippixl, the business in hogs 
alone was approximately $240,000 for 
the year. 

'1'ht‘re are twenty clubs in Grey 
County, one is incorporcited, has a 
membership of 327, and last year sold 
$263,000 worth of live stock. The 
other clubs are not incorporated, but 
one shipped hay and live-stock to the 
value of $380,000 last year, while the 
Viusiness of the others ranged from 
$60,000 to $125,000. 

Middlesex County has thirty-five 
farmers^ clubs engaged in buying and 
selling. Several of them do over 
$50,0()0 worth of business, while two 
have bought and are operating stores 
and elevators. 

Manitoulin Island has thirteen 
clubs engaged chiefly in the purchase 
of supplies, and two associations for 
the sale of live-stock and wool. Of the 
latter, the Manitoulin Co-operative 
Association is incorporated doing a 
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business of $50,000, while the South- 
ern Manitoulin Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation handles wool and lambs to 
the amount of $25,000. 

Taken altogether, there are upwards 
of 200 clubs and associations in the 
province engaged in shipfiing live 
slock. 

now CLUES are' financed 

The shipping of live stock co-op)er- 
atively has got well under way in 
many parts of the province. Through 
the United Farmers’ Clubs about one 
thousand cars of live stock valued at 
perhaps three million dollars, were 
marketed co-operatively by members 
last year. The supplies purchased by 
clubs and co-operative associations 
are usually financed by the local banks 
on the security of members’ promis- 
sory notes. In such cases, members’ 
notes, each, say for fifty dollars, arc 
deposited with the bank and drawn 
against. The goods are paid for by 
the member in cash at the car, and 
the money is returned to the bank. 
Interest is charged during the time 
the funds are in use. The procedure 
in some instances varies somewhat 
from that given. In Halton county, 
for example, where each member pays 
$5 for a life membership, the business 
is financed from the fund thus created. 
Five per cent is added to the cost of 
the goods to cover charges, including 
the managers^ tw^o and one-half per 
cent commission, and any surplus is 
rebated. In some clubs, purchases 
are financed by directors’ notes. The 
simplest form is where members 
purchase on a cash w’^ith order bavsis. 

In cases where commodities are 
consigned to a commission house for 
.sale, no reserve capital is actually 
necessary, provided members are 
walling to w^^ait until proceeds are 
remitted. This is the plan follow^ed in 
the majority of cases. When, how- 
ever, the members demand cash at 
point of shipment, some arrangement 
must be made with the bank to 
finance transaction. Where the 
association has no paid up capital, 
individual notes are given, as in the 
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case of purchasing. The manager 
then pays for the live stock on 
delivery, reserving enough to cover 
charges. Any surplus is afterwards 
divided pro rata. The Thunder 
Bay Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, for example, pays fifty per 
cent on delivery, and the balance 
when returns come to hand. Each 
member gives his note for fifty dollars 
on joining the avSsociation. 

Managers* commissions are usually 
on the basis of a one and one-half per 
cent on the selling price of the stock 
sold, or at the rate of so many cents 
per head. The insurance is some- 
times carried by the club as in the case 
of the Rockl>'n and Victoria Clubs in 
Grey county, which collect fifteen 
cents per head for cattle and five 
cents for sheep and hogs. 

A good example of a co-operative 
association doing both buying and 
selling is that of the Norfolk County 
Aswsociation organized early in 1918, 
with a membership of 250. This 
organization has since purchased 
bran, shorts, oil cake and other feeds 
in car lots, besides seeds, fertilizers, 
spray materials and poultry supplies. 
Vegetables, tomatoes, strawberries 
and raspberries were shipped. The 
association is financed by each mem- 
ber giving a demand note for $100 
renewable every three years. All 
goods arc paid for in cash. Any one, 
whether a member or not, may buy 
through the association, but only the 
memlxTs participate in the profits, 
which are divided in proportion to 
the business done by each. 

breeders’ associations 

There are several breeders’ clubs in 
the province, the members of which 
sell their surplus animals by public 
auction. In Brant county, there are 
Chree clubs of this description, con- 
sisting of Holstein, Jersey and Short- 
horn cattle breeders respectively. 
The membership ranges from fifteen 
to thirty. The Holstein Club sells 
about $15,000 of pure-brcd cattle 
annually. 


fruit and special crop growers 

These comprise associations of com- 
mercial fruit and vegetable growers, 
apple growers and pure seed growers. 
In the Niagara district, there are 
seven active co-operative avSvSOciations 
of fruit growers, besides three or four 
others that are more or less quiescent 
at the present time. The active 
associations consist of the Vineland 
Fruit GrowxTs, the Grimbsy Fruit 
(irowxTs, the St. Catharines Cold 
Storage C'ompany, and the Niagara 
Fruit Company of Queenston. The 
aggregate receii)ts from sales ari‘ 
estimated at $500, 000 annually, Vine- 
land contributing more than half of 
this total. 

In the counties of Essex, Kent and 
Lamblon there are a number of 
vegetable growxrs’ associations, wdiile 
ass(jciations of apple growers are 
quite numerous in the leading aj)ple 
districts. There is also the ('o-o])er- 
ative Fruit (b'owers of Ontario, a 
united company organized for market- 
ing the fruit of the locals. About 
eighteen locals are thus united. Dur- 
ing the w^ir activities ])ractically 
ceased but steps are now’ being taken 
to revive the work. Associations of 
this character employ a manager to 
market their output and to tnirchase 
containers, spraying materials, .seeds 
and fertilizers. The methods adopted 
for conducting the business are similar 
to those already described. In some 
instances, members are paid when the 
returns come in. In other cases they 
are paid at the end of the season the 
amount realized less cost of handling. 
The returns are pooled in the case of 
some of the apple growers’ associa- 
tions. 

Seed circles for the production and 
sale of registered seed, and egg circles 
for the co-operative marketing of 
eggs are other forms of association 
relating to special depiirtments. 
Kenora district, for example, has a 
Clover Seed Growers’ Association 
doing a business of about $15,000. 
Members arc paid $10 per bushel on 
account after the .seed is cleaned and 
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graded and the balance at the close 
of the season. 

INCORPORATION DESIRABLE 

Previous to 1916, the Ontario 
Companies Act contained no provi- 
sion for the incorporation of co-opera- 
tive companies. This omission has 
since been remedie?d by including such 
companies within the terms of the 
Act. 

Mr. F. C. Hart, Director of the 
C'o-operation and Markets Branch 
of the* Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture gives the following reasons 
why he regards incorporation as 
desirable 

( 1 ) An unincorporated club, having 
no legal status, is apt to meet with 
difficulties should occasion arise for 
an appeal to the courts in connection 
with the collection of debts, or the 
settlement of any legal difl'erence. 


(2) In unincorporated companies 
the liability of members is unlimited. 
The organization being a co-partner- 
ship, each member is liable for all the 
debts of the concern. Incorporation 
limits liability to the amount of the 
members’ subscribed shares or capital 
notes. 

This will no doubt explain the 
reason for the mistrust mentioned by 
one representative of any scheme of 
raising funds by promissory notes. 

(3) The difficulty experienced in 
determining the legal ownership of 
property acquired by unincorporated 
associations, such as real estate, 
buildings or shares acquired in 
another company. So long as no 
untoward events arise, lack of incor- 
poration may not be a disadvantage 
If they do occur, however, they are 
augmented by the fact that an unin- 
corpcirated association is regarded by 
the courts as legally non-existent. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


() - OPKRATIVK buying by 
farmers is c arried on in Brit- 
ish CoIuml>ia to some extent 
by Farmers’ Institutes. In the Agri- 
cultural Journal for April the 
activities of the Robson Farmers’ 
Institute are published and consti- 
tute an exanqile of the methods 
employed. This institute in Sept- 
ember, 1913, Ijought feed and flour 
in mixed cars and have done so 
ever since. While the buying is 
done through the institute the 
accounts for purchases arc kepi 
separate from the regular institute 
funds. A carload or so is ordered 
about every eight weeks. The 
system employed is to secure prices 
from the milling interests and send 
with these a form to each member 
to be filled in with what they require. 
On the arrival of the goods the 
members are notified to come and 


take delivery of what they haw 
ordered. If more is .secured than 
was ordered by nu^mbers it is taken 
to a warehouse and stored. Three 
per cent is added to the inv'oice 
price, two per cent is awarded the 
secretary for his work and one 
pvr cent to cover any incidental 
losses. To financ'c the transaction 
most of the cash is collected before 
the arriv'al of the car. If purchasers 
arc unable to pay for feed when 
it arrives, sufficient is procured from 
a chartered bank to meet the obliga- 
tion, the member paying the interest 
until the loan is returned. Last 
year nine cars of feed, costing $1 1,000* 
were purchased co-oj)eratively by 
this institute. These purchasers in- 
cluded a certain amount of hay 
and straw for which a charge of 
only two per cent was made. 
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QUEBEC 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


T he provincial legislature at its 
latest session passed an act 
providing for the invSpection 
of breeding stallions. The Council of 
Agriculture may appoint a wSpecial 
committee of not less than three nor 
more than five persons to constitute 
the Stallion Inspection Board. Under 
the act the Minister is authorized to 
appoint competent inspectors who 
will work under the direction of the 
inspection board. Stallion owners 
are required to declare their stallions 
before the first of May each year. 
These horses shall be presented for 


inspection by the inspection board 
who will (a) clavssify the inspected 
stallions in such a way as to inform 
the public of their value;" (b) keep a 
register containing the description, 
classification, name of the owner of 
each stallion, and any other details 
deemed necessary; (c) grant or refuse 
permission for service. Stallion own- 
ers not satisfied with the decision of 
the inspectors may appeal to the 
inspection board and at the same 
time deposit a sufficient amount of 
money to cover the cost of the re- 
inspection, which shall be final. 


Appropriations for the Fiscal Years of 1918-19 and 1919-20. 


Agricultural Societies 

Farmers’ Clubs, encouragement of agriculture in general, land 

clearing competitions, lectures on agriculture, etc 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Montreal 

Pomological and Fruit Growing Society of the IVovince of Quebec 

Council of Agriculture 

Agricultural Schools 

Veterinary Instruction 

House-keeping Schools (Ecoles menageres) 

Dairy Association of the Province of Quebec 

Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, and working of farm 

Dairy Industry and inspection of factories for the manufacture 

of dairy products 

Horticulture 

Official Laboratory of the Province of Quebec 

Journal of Agriculture.. 

Aviculture 

Provincial Agricultural Merit 

Exhibitions 

Totals 


1918-19, 

1919-20. 

S rts. 

$ cts. 

183,000 00 

100,000 00 

305,000 00 ! 
500 00 , 
500 00 

3.000 00 

43.000 00 

6.000 00 

21.000 00 
2,000 00 

20,000 00 

200,000 00 
500 00 
500 00 

3.000 00 

35.000 00 

6.000 00 

15.000 00 
2,000 00 

10.000 00 

127,000 00 
8,000 00 

5.000 00 

27.000 00 

7.000 00 

6.000 00 

34.000 00 

107,000 00 
6,000 00 

3.000 00 

27.000 00 

5.000 00 
4,500 00 

32.000 00 

S798.000 00 

S 556.500 00 


Notb.— The amounts shown in the column for 1918-19 indude the general amounts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919 voted that year plus the .supplementary votes for the same year passed at the present session. 
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MACDONALD COLLEGE 

CHANGES IN MACDONALD COLLEGE STAFF 


D uring the past few months, 
owing to the return of officials 
from overseas service and the 
resignation of a number of men, 
several changes have been made in 
the staff of Macdonald College as 
follows : — - 

Professor James Murray’s resigna- 
tion as Professor of Cereal Husband- 
ry, Macdonald College, took effect 
on March 31. He has accepted a 
position with the Noble Foundation, 
Ltd., Nobleford, Alta. 

Professor Murrays as Professor of 
('erc‘al Husbandry, has been suc- 
ci'cded by Mr. Robert Summerby, 
B.S.A., who, for a number of years, 
had been lecturer In that depart- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Vanderleck, Ch.H, has 
resigned his position as lecturer in 
Bacteriology, and taken u]) work 
with the C'anadian Milk Products 
C’o., Toronto. 

Mr. A. (Trant Lochhead, B.A., 
M.Sc., who has just returned from 
(Germany — -where, at the commeiK'e- 
ment of the wav and on the conclusion 
of his studies, he was taken civil 
prisoner of war, — has joined the staff 
of tlu* Bacteriology Department. 

Professor W. P. Fraser, M.A., has 
resigned his assistant professorship in 


biology, in order to give his full time 
to his investigations for the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture of the rust 
problems of the West, with head- 
quarters at Saskatoon, Sask. 

Mr. A. R. Ness, who has recently 
returned from overseas war service, 
has resumed his duties as Lecturer in 
Animal Husbandry. 

Mr. L. C. McOuat, who has recent- 
ly returned from overseas war service, 
has resumed his duties as Ivccturer in 
Animal Husbandry. 

Mr. N. C. MacFarlane, B.A., 
having just returned from overseas 
war service with the Princess Patri- 
cia’s C'anadian Light Infantry, has 
resumed his duties as Instructor in 
Chemistry, under The A(iRi('UL- 
TVRAL Instruction Act. During 
his al>sence his place was filled by 
Mr. (i. J. \^an Zoeren, A.B., who has 
taken a position with The Holland 
Aniline Dye Co., Holland, Mich. 

Miss Laura Kirl)y has been ap- 
pointed Demonstrator to the Home- 
makers’ Clubs of Quebec', under The 
A(;RTCt:LTURAL Instruction Acr. 

Miss Florence A. Buzzell has been 
apt)ointed Assistant Demonstrator to 
Homemakers’ Clubs of Quebec, under 
The Acjrk ultural Instruction 
A( T. 


ONTARIO 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE ACTIVITIES. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING, 

T he agricultural representatives 
of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture are closely 
identified with the co-operative 
marketing movement. The repre- 
sentative at Fort William reports 
that the Thunder Bay Co-operative 
Marketing Association did business 
in seed potatoes alone last year 
amounting to $10,000. At the annual 


meeting it was decided to employ 
a business manager. In the Kenora 
district the Kenora Co-operative 
Dairy Association was organized and 
about $6,000 raised on notes as 
collateral security. x\pplication has 
been made for a charter of incor- 
poration. 

In Lincoln County the Beamsville 
Farmers’ Club is reported by the 
agricultural representative to have 
passed a resolution giving the board 
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of directors authority to appoint 
a paid business manager. During 
the past year $15,000 worth of 
business done by the club, in buying 
in car loads such products as feed, 
lime, coal, fruit, etc., was handled 
by the secretary without charge. 
They have decided to sell co-oper- 
atively this year. 

In Peterborough County after a 
committee had looked into and re- 
j)orted upon the co-operative handling 
of eggs, arrangements were made 
to adopt this principle on the basis 
of Ic. per dozen paid to the manager. 
The representative reports that the 
co-operative shipping of live stock 
has spread rapidly throughout this 
county. Live stock is now shipped 
co-operatively from seven stations. 
The prices usually charged are 10c. 
for hogs, 25c. for calv'cs and sheep, 
and 50c. for cattle. One-half of 1 per 
cent of all consigned is charged and 
this is [)laced in a reserve fund for 
meeting various expenses. 

In Elgin County five clubs arranged 
to work together in their co-oj^erative 
business and have appointed oflficers 
accordingly^ A line of credit has 
been arranged with the bank by 
the giving of a note jointly signecl. 
Wire by the car load, that was sold 
before it was purchased, has been 
brought in and distributed to the 
members. 

LIVE STOCK JUr)GIN(i COMPETITIONS 

A four weeks’ stock judging course 
held by W. F. Strong, B.S.A., in 
Halton C'ounty was concluded with 
a final judging contest in which 39 
of the 52 boys who attended the 
course competed for unusually valu- 
able prizes consisting of pure bred 
animals. The prizes consisted of a 
Shorthorn bull calf, an Ayrshire bull 
calf, a Holstein bull calf, two Leicester 
ewe lambs, a Shropshire ewe lamb 
and a Yorkshire brood sow. Several 
of these animals were donated by 
public-spirited citizens in the county 
while the others were purchased by 
cash contributions of farmers’ clubs. 
The animals were not designated for 


any specific prizes but the choice was 
left to the winners from the first to 
the seventh in the order in which 
they stood, which was as follows: — 
1st, Shorthorn bull calf, 2nd, York- 
shire brood sow, 3rd, Leicester ewe 
lamb, 4th, Shropshire ewT lamb, 5th, 
Holstein bull calf, 6th, Leicester ewe 
lamb, and 7th, Ayrshire bull calf. A 
champioiiwship shield was also awarded 
to the highest standing competitor. 
A cup donated by the Bank of 
Toronto was aw’arded as a special 
prize to the competitor who stood 
highest in the high schools. 

Fifty young men competed in the 
annual stock judging contest con- 
ducted by J. E. Steckley, B.S.A., in 
the county of York. Agricultural 
books to the value of $15 WT‘re 
given as prizes to the boys standing 
highest in the contest wiio liad never 
been on a stock judging team. For 
the boys w'inning the highest number 
of points the George S. Henry cup 
was given, which is open to all junior 
Farmers in the county. There w'as 
also a special prize for the team of 
four from a local Junior Farmers’ 
Association. The judging was car- 
ried out on four different farms where 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep, swine, 
and horses were judged. Arrange- 
ments have been made by J. S. 
Knapp, B.S.A., for holding a county 
judging competition in Waterloo next 
autumn. Contestants wnll be re- 
quired to judge beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep, swine, and horses for which 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2, as well 
as 4th, 5th, and 6th place ribbons 
will be awarded in each class. Asso- 
ciation competitions will also be held. 
The marks of the five highest mem- 
bers from each association will be 
totalled and the five that make the 
highest total will win the trophy for 
their association. InstCc^d of can- 
vassing for funds for prizes each 
association is expected to contribute 
$ 10 . 

PLOUGHING MATCH RULES 

Rules and regulations for local 
ploughing competitions in Waterloo 
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County have been decided upon as 
follows : — 

1. This competition shall be known as the 
Ploughing competition. 

2. All work in this C'ompetition must be 
judged as b(!st general farm work. 

3. All men who have won first prize in a 
man’s class at a recognizi'd ploughing match 
arc (lebarnMl as professionals. 

4. Each man must have, at least, one 
strike and one finish. 

5. Then* shall be one class only and 
contestant may plough any kind of land with 
any kind of plough except a hi h cut plough, 
and must plough at least five acres. 

0. Ploughing must be done on the home* 
farm or tin* farm where the contestant is 
working. 

7, Entri(‘s dost* October Land ploughing 
to bt* read> ior judging on November 1, 
and ((/ntestants should arrange to have their 
land ploughed as in*ar the tinn* of judging as 
])( )ssibU‘. 

8. All contestants must 1)0 nn‘mbers of the 
club or Nvorking for a club mv'inber. 

0. 'I'he (U'cisiori will be bast'd on the 
lollovMng score (ard.— 


General appearance 25 points 

Straightness and evenness 25 “ 

Packing and jointing 20 “ 

Crown 15 

Finish 15 “ 

Total 100 


AtiRICULTURAL SECTION OF BOARD OF 
TRADE 

While the Board of Trade at Wood- 
stock has had an agricultural section, 
little had been accomplished through 
it until a new chairman was elected, 
who, in order to promote a better 
feeling between town and country, 
has prevailed upon the two nearest 
clubs to petition the managers of the 
banks in Woodstock to extend their 
banking hours on Saturdays from one 
to three o’clock. The bankers have 
responded to the extent of keeping 
open until two-thirty. Another mat- 
ter being taken up by the farmers’ 
clubs in Oxford county by the agricul- 
tural representative is the institution 
of a rest room for farmers and their 
waves w'ho come into Woodstock to 
do business. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 

BY DAVID EBLIOTT, B.S.A. 


A t a metTing of the Board of 
Agriculture it was felt in 
addition to agricultural meet- 
ings and live stock judging courses 
as held in the past, more aggressive 
work should be undertaken. A w^ork- 
ing executive was appointed to meet 
freciuently to divseuss and carry out 
I)Ians for school fairs, the settlement 
of soldiers upon vacant land in the 
county and organization of cow' 
testing and live stock breeding asso- 
ciations. The working executive was 
composed of one representative from 
each of the following interests: 

1. Fruit and vegetable growers. 


2. Mixed fanners and milk producers. 

3. Women’s Institutes. 

4. Farmer’s Clubs. 

5. Township councils — preferably ** The 
Warden.” 

6. Agricultural Societies. 

7. Public school inspector. 

8. Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

9. Poultry Associations. 

10. The local G.W V.A. 

It was decided at the meeting to 
ask the St, Catharines Board of Trade 
to form an agricultural section and to 
allow’ the Lincoln Board of Agricul- 
ture to send one or two representatives 
to sit on the Board. 


KENT COUNTY 

BY J. L. DOUGHERTY, B.S.A. 

E ight farmer’s clubs in Tilbury debates, P^ach club is represented 
township have adopted the by two members, P'ach speaker is 
unique plan of holding joint allowed ten minutes. The Township 
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Council gives $10.00 for each of these 
debates divided into first, second and 
third prizes. Practical subjects are 
discussed, two of which were “ The 
Best Method to Protect the Sheep 


Industry from the Dog Nuisance 
and “ Is our Municipality prepared 
to take up the Permanent Good 
Roads System?’^ 


WELLINGTON COUNTY 

BY R. H. CLEMENS, B.S.A. 


T O organize a satisfactory class 
in Home Nursing and First 
Aid to be held in the town of 
Arthur, the course was advertised in 
the local paper, but what proved of 
greater value was the supplying of 
merchants in the town with blank 


books with lead pencils attached 
which enabled women wishing to take 
the course to inscribe their names. 
By this system more than one 
hundred applicants were received in 
the course of a few days. 


LAMBTON COUNTY 

BY W. 1*. MACDONALD, B.S.A. 


T his year we amalgamated the 
corn show, poultry show and 
a sale of live stock, forming a 
very successful wdnter fair which was 
held during three days at the tow n of 
Petrolia. On the evening of the 
second day the Women’s Institute, 
prepared a banquet, or more cor- 
rectly, a directors’ luncheon, to which 
were invited the members of the 
county council and town council, the 


board of trade and all the contributors 
of the stock and the directors of the 
shows and sale. So great w'as the 
success of the iair that we are likely 
to secure a building large enough to 
adequately ciccommodate an annual 
event of this character. Such a 
building, it is anticij)at(‘d, wall be 
suitable for a market and a shed for 
other purposes during the year. 


RENFREW COUNTY 

BY M. H. WINTER, B.S.A., AGRICLXICRAL KKPKESENTATIVK 


T WO short courses in domestic 
vScience w^ere held in Renfrew 
county during the past winter. 
Both were conducted by Miss Muriel 
M. Foote, of Drayton, Ontario, under 
the supervision of Mr. G. A. Putnam, 
Superintendent of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. One of these was held at 
Renfrew and the other at Pembroke, 
and in each case a series of ten lectures 
were given. These were held in the 
afternoons from two-thirty to four 
o’clock, and in the evenings from 
seven- thirty to nine o’clock. At 
Renfrew the attendance was 79 
women and girls from the town and 
surrounding country. At Pembroke 
the attendance was 150. At the 


latter point the course was conducted 
under the auspic'es of the Local 
Council of Women who secured from 
fees, above expenses, the sum of 
$36.35, wiiich was granted to the 
Great War Veterans Association. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Beach- 
burg in Renfrew County have organ- 
ized a Horse Breeders’ Club thereby 
taking advantage of the assistance 
afforded by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. The Club com- 
menced with a membership of 68. 
There has been secured on a rental 
basis a Clydesdale stallion, Royal 
Design No. 17286 owned by Messsrs. 
Smith and Richardson of Columbus, 
Ont. 
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HARDINESS IN FRUIT TREES. 


I N a discussion of means of reducing 
winter losses in tree fruit orch- 
ards, in Fruit Branch Circular of 
the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture for March, Professor J. A. 
Neilson of the Ontario Agricultural 
College recommends plant breeding 
in the following paragraph: — 

Fruit growers everywhere are 
asking the question, — What can we 
do to prevent a recurrence of the 
losses of the past winter? (1917-1918). 
This problem is not easy to solve 
as we have no reasonaV)le assurance 
that similar climatic conditions may 
not return and cause further losses. 
Until we can produce by plant 
breeding and selection, good varieties 
that are hardier than any we now 
have, we cannot hope to escape 
some loss by winter killing. This 
work is of necessity ver\' slow and 
cannot he undertaken with the hope 
of immediate returns by the fruit 


grower. Work of this nature is 
under way at our provincial experi- 
mental stations, but in view' of the 
losses which have been sustained dur- 
ing the past ten years and especially 
during the winter of 1917-1918, 
it should be carried on much more 
extensively than heretofore. The 
interest on the capital value of the 
fruit trees destroyed in Canada during 
that winter wwjld adequately finance 
an undertaking of this kind. It is 
quite true that the present generation 
of fruit growers would not derive 
much benefit from this work, but 
wc should nf)t forget that we are 
now' reajnng the benefit of the labour 
of horticulturists w^ho have gone 
before and if w'e are to do for others 
as W'e have been done by, we should 
continue this excellent work and 
do something for those w'ho come 
after us.’' 


MANITOBA 

A NEW DISEASE IN PARSNIPS 

BY y, W. BRODRICK, B.S.A., CROFE^SOR OF HORTICl'LTCRK, MANITOBA AORICT'LTCRAL COLLEGE 


C ONSIDERABLE loss has oc- 
curred in the parsnip crop 
grown at the Agricultural ('ol- 
l(‘ge owing to the dcM*lopment of a 
disease in the roots, w hich, for want 
of a better name, has been called 
parsnip canker. This disease develops 
on the roots causing a black, warty- 
like grow'th, w^hich finally sets up a 
decay w'hich dcstro>'s the whole root. 
Roots badly affected with this grow'th 
were found to be covered with moulds 
and other fungus growths. No evi- 
dence of decay was apparent until the 
roots had gone into the cellar, where 
it developed quickly and became 
quite general in the stored crop. 

Sections of roots were examined, 
but no primary organism could be 
found. Mould and other superficial 
growths ct)uld be found in great quan- 
tities, but these were believed to bo 


secondary and w ere developing f)n the 
liquid secretions of the decomposing 
roots. 

A report of similar trouble in the 
parsnips in England is recorded in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
April 1918. Thih article, which is 
an extract from the Kew' Bulletin, 
states that this trouble is quite pre- 
valent throughout districts in Eng- 
land where parsnips are grown, and 
is commonly called “ Canker ” or 
“ Rust.” The injury is most ajiparent 
on the shoulder or the upper parts 
of the roots, and develops most rapidly 
on the interior tissues exposed by 
wound of the outer surface. This 
rupturing of the outer tissue is often 
caused by too rapid growth of the 
internal tissues. The canker develops 
as a form of false tissue on the unpro- 
tected internal tissues of these cracks. 
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Some experiments were carried out 
to find out if the disease could be 
transferred from infected to unin- 
fected fields by means of a trans- 
ference of infected soil, or by the dis- 
tribution of portions of affected roots 
over the surface. The results demon- 


may he applied at the rate of two hundred 
pounds per acre. 

3. A dressing of coarse salt was found 
effective by some growers. The application 
of salt tended to liberate potash in the soil, 
which stimulated the growth of tissues 
which w'ere more resistant to the diseavse. 

4. Rotation of crops, or not growing two 
successive crops on the same land, would 



strated that the disease was apparent- 
ly not distributed in this way. 

In the matter of control, a number 
of cultural remedies were suggested 
which might apply to advantage 
under Manitoba conditions, — 

1. Avoid sowing parsnips on too rich a 
soil. Too rapid growth tends to develop 
cracking. 

2. AppI)' linn‘ to the soil, which has a 
beneficial effect in developing better quality 
in parsnips and in retarding decay. Lime 


retard to a certain extent the dcvclr)f)ment 
of the disease. 

The disease itself is cviilemly largely in- 
duced by unfavH)rabU‘ growth conditions in 
the parsnip which ('ausc rupturing ol the 
external tissues The mcthotl of c<jnl rol are 
to so regulate the soil condition's as to jirevent 
a very rapid and unfavorable growth. 

(The accompanying cut "hoi^s roots in 
various stages of decay caused by ihe parsnip 
canker. The darkened portions arc the 
canker. The greyish [lort ions are moulds or 
other sei'ondary organisms.) 


SASKATCHEWAN 

CO OPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING 


L ast year 916 consignments of 
wool, aggregating 394,000 
pounds, were marketed through 
the Co-operative Branch of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture. Fifteen thousand sheep 
owners in the province have been 
notified that this system of marketing 
will be followed with the present 
season's clip cind marketed through 


the Canadian Co-of)crative Wool 
(Growers’ Ltd., at Toronto. Follow- 
ing are the conditions under which 
the wool will be marketed: — 

1. 1'hc producer must agree to prepare and 
forward his wool in accordance with direo 
tion.s to be issued by the Branch. 

2. The department will supply at cost, 
paper twine for tying fleece, and suitable 
sacks for shipping. 


Co-Operative Horse Sales 
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3. All of the wool must he shipped to Regina 
between June 1 and July 31. \\dien received 
it will be weighed and graded in Regina by 
an expert grader provided free of charge by 
the Dominion Live Stmrk Branch. Contri- 
butors are invited to come in and see the 
grading work. 


4. An advance payment will be forwarded 
as soon as the wool is received and when it is 
.sold, a final payment will be made which will 
return to the producer everything realized 
from the sale of his wool, less the actual cost 
of twine, .sacks, freight, storage and handling 
expenses. 


CO-OPERATIVE HORSE SALES 

BY W. W, THOMSON, niRECTOR, CO-OPER.\TIVE OROANIZATION S 




URING the early years of 
settlement in Saskatchewan 
when large acreages were 
annually being brought under culti- 
vation, large numbers of horses were 
brought in each year from Eastern 
('anada and the United Slates. This 
movement grew steadily during the 
years of rapid extension notwith- 
standing the fact that large numbers 
of horses were being bred and 
raised in the ])r()vince, but since 
the outbreak ol war in 1914 
the amount of new land brought 
under cultivation decreased to such 
an extent that the demand for work 
horses has fallen off. The light 
tractor has to some extent replaced 
(he work horse on many farms and 
the breeding of horses has increased 
until today Saskatchewan has in 
many districts a considerable surplus 
of horses. 

Statistics show that in 1918 over 
3,200 stallions were enrolled in the 
province and the 1919 colt crop is 
estimated at well over 15,000 head. 
Figures obtained by the department 
from reliable sources show that at 
present there is a surj)lus of around 
20,000 head of farm horses, but not- 
withstanding this considerable num- 
bers of horses are being imported 
both from the east and the west. 

In view of this situatioh an attempt 
has just been made by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture to find 
a satisfactory home market for this 
surplus. Agricultural societies in the 
older settled parts of the province 
where the. surplus principally exists, 
were circularized as to the advisability 
of holding co-operative horse .sales, 
and eight sales were arranged. The 
object of these sales was twofold- - 


first, to serve as a common meeting 
ground where farmers of a district 
with horses for sale could meet their 
neighbours who wished to buy, and 
second- “to enable horse dealers to 
conveniently inspect and purchase 
horses inlarge numbers for shipment to 
districts where a shortage still exists. 

In Saskatchewan, as elsewhere, 
farmers appear somewhat slow’ to 
deal W'ith their neighbours and many 
seem to prefer purchasing imported 
animals from a dealer rather than 
to buy from their neighbours, animals 
that they know^ have been raised in 
the community and are suitable to 
their requirements. It was felt that 
these sales would largel>' overcome 
this difficulty and that they would 
also afford opportunities for liorse 
dealers to secure the animals they 
required without going outside the 
province. It is generally recognized 
that home grown stock that is 
accu.stomed to the feed and climatic 
conditions of the West is superior 
to imported stock and that the horse 
sales should therefore be a benefit 
Ixi the horse bn^eder, the horse 
dealer, and the farmer who requires 
to purchase. 

Each society that undertook to 
hold a horse sale made its own regula- 
tions and local arrangements for 
its sale. In the majority of cases 
a local auctioneer was employed 
and all animals offered for sale were 
listed with the secretary and settle- 
ments w’ere made through the agri- 
cultural society. In iwro cases sales 
were by private treaty, no auctioneer 
being employed, the farmers simply 
bringing in their stock on the date 
set and selling by private sale to 
any buyers in attendance. 
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The department undertook to 
advertise the sales in all parts of the 
province and to make every effort 
to secure the attendance of buyers 
from outside points. As this was 
the first occasion on which sales 
of this kind were attempted it could 
hardly be expected that they would 
be in every case an unqualified 
success, but many valuable lessons 
were learned, which wall be of service 
in planning future sales. 

From 30 to 60 horses WTre entered 
at each sale, but unfortunately a 
considerable percentage of these w^ere 
well advanced in years or w'cre 
otherwise iinsuited for the best trade. 
Evidently some contributors looked 
upon these sales as an excellent 
opportunity to dispose of animals 
for which they had no further use. 
When good animals wx^re put in 
they were in n\ost cases held at 
high reserxx prices. 

The sales wxre held rather late 
in the season and consequently 


dealers had hardly sufficient time 
to purchase animals at the sales 
and resell them before the commence- 
ment of seeding. Representatives 
from the Soldier Settlement Board 
attended several of the sales and 
purchased two car loads of horses 
at prices which were considered 
quite satisfactory by the owners. 
Many private individuals, mostly 
from the district in w’hich the sale 
was held, purchased horses for wffiich 
they would otherwise have had to 
patronize a dealer. In most cases 
the officials of the agricultural 
societies concerned expressed them- 
selves as being anxious to again 
hold sales next year and officials 
of the department arc fifily con- 
vinced that sales of this kind wall 
play an important i)art in deve'loping 
the horse breeding industry of 
Saskatchewan. Plans are already 
under way to hold a much larger 
series early in 1920. 


ALBERTA 

THE EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL TEACHING SERVICES 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, M.A., EDIIOR OF AGRlCUL'l URAL PUBLICATIONS 


T he Minister of Agriculture for 
Alberta, Honourable Duncan 
Marshall, made two import- 
ant announcements relating to the 
provincial Agricultural Schools, in his 
review' of conditions and statement of 
policy before the legislature recently. 

THREE NEW SCHOOLS 

The most important announcement 
relates to the increase in the number 
of schools. There are now three of 
these in operation at Olds, Claresholm 
and Vermilion. They may be con- 
sidered to have more than justified 
their establishment. In the last four 
years they have taken care of fourteen 
or fifteen hundred boys and girls and 
have been received w^armly into the 
institutional life of the country. 
They have the aspect of a local 


service on ac'count of their number 
and also on account of their being 
establivshed ruit in city environment 
but in country or country towms. 
They look nearer home than the 
college and they do not impose 
academic restrictions on farm boys. 
Three new schools will be built this 
season and wall be ready for occupa- 
tion by November 1. They are to 
be established at Raymond, Gleichen 
and Youngstown. The Raymond 
.school will be on an irrigated farm 
and will relate itself to this type of 
farm enterprise. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Natural Resources 
Branch is helping the Gleichen enter- 
prise along by a gift of a half section 
of land. The school at Youngstown 
W'ill serve an area so far not pirovided 
with such school services. 
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AMALGAMATION OF SCHOOLS ANT) 
FARMS 

The schools at present in operation 
are situated on demonstration farms. 
These fanns have proved of great 
assistance to the schools in the fur- 
nishing of live stock for demonstra- 
tion and judging and have likewise 
stood out as examples of well managed 
and equipped farms that are good 
object lessons within the observation 
of pupils. It is the aim of the 
minister, however, to more closely 
co-ordinate the work of the schools 
and the farms, and the Demonstration 
Farm Ilranch as a separate admin 
istrative branch, will be done away 
with and the farms will be made 
accessory to the schools. Their man- 
agement will be in the hands of 
selected members of the staff, prefer- 
ably the animal husbandry instruct- 
ors, vso that herd development, breed- 
ing, and care will be an expression of 
the teaching in the schools. Mr. 
Marshall aims to conserve the prom- 
iiK^nce which the province has already 
reached in live stock, as the best 
thing that can be done to stabilize 
and build up farm industry. 

Under the new arrangement the 
instructors in the agricultural schools 
will act as agricultural agents in the 
province. A number of changes in 
the staffs of these schools have recent- 
ly been made. Following the resig- 
nation of Mr. W. J. Elliott, principal 
of the Olds School of Agriculture, 
Mr. F. S. Grisdalc, B.S.A., formerly 
principal of the School of Agriculture 
at Vermilion has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Elliott. Mr. (irisdcile’s 
place at Vermilion has been taken by 
Mr. J. G. Taggart, B.S.A., a Nova 
Scotian, born in Cumberland county. 
Mr. Taggart secured his B.S.A. 
degree at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1911 after spending two 
years at Guelph, following two years 
at the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College. Before going west he served 
three years in district representative 


work in the counties of Victoria and 
Frontenac, Ontario. For two years 
he was instructor in animal hus- 
bandry at Vermilion and for three 
years science instructor at the Olds 
School. 

Mr. J. C. Hooper, M.A., has been 
appointed provincial agricultural biol- 
ogist and is stationed at Claresholm. 
Mr. Hooper lived on a farm in Prince 
Edward county for some years before 
attending Queen’s University. While 
at Queen’s Mr. Hooper took a 
scholarship in organic chemistry; 
was gold medallist in biology in his 
final year; took first-class honours in 
all subjects and obtained his M.A. 
science specialist degree at the end of 
his fourth year. 

He has had four years’ experience 
in the Biology Department of Mani- 
toba Agricultural C'ollegc; five years’ 
experience as science teacher in the 
School of Agriculture at Claresholm; 
three summers’ experience in teaching 
agricultural biology at the summer 
school for teachers at the University 
of Alberta. 

Mr. E. S. Hopkins, B.S.A. ; M.Sc., 
has been put in charge of provincial 
soil investigations and is stationed at 
Olds. Mr. Hopkins was brought up 
on a farm near l -indsay. Out. ; worked 
on the field service of the Department 
of Physics of the Ontario Agricultural 
College making farm drainage sur- 
veys for farmers throughout (Jntario; 
district representative of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture in Peter- 
boro count}' for two years; instructor 
in science for five years at the Ver- 
milion School of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hopkins attended the public 
and liigh schools in Lindsay, and 
graduated from the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College in 1911. He secured 
the degree of master of science at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1916, 
specializing in soils and crops, and is 
at present a graduate student in 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
specializing in soils, crops, and chem- 
istry. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

DISEASE RESISTANT VARIETIES OF POTATOES 

BY P. A. BOVING, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF AGRONOMY 


B reeding work with potatoes 

was begun at the University 
of British Columbia only three 
years ago, consequently our results 
so far do not permit the drawing of 
any definite conclusions. 

This much, however, may be .said, 
that we have selected a number of 
hills from upwards of forty different 
varieties which were more or less 
affected by different diseases. In 
many cases, but by no means in all, 
these hills, which have undergone a 
severe scrutiny first at the time of 
digging, secondly in mid-winter and 
thirdly immediately before jilanting 
in the spring, have given us a promis- 
ing parentage for new disease-free 
seed. One certain variety. The 
Duchess of Connaught,” showed 
about 80 per ent diseased plants in 
the original stock. N ow' w^e have selec- 
tions from this variety w hich are prac- 
tically free from any kind of disease. 

We have not limited ourselves to 
hill selection from old varieties, but 
have also made a number of new’^ 
seedling selections, wdiich, generally 
speaking, are more disease resistant 


than the parent varieties. These 
seedlings vary immensely in regard to 
different characters. For instance, 
seed from the “ Irish Cobbler ”, 
which is an early-maturing, white, 
roundish-flattened potato, has given 
us long, oblong, oval, round and 
kidney-shaped potatoes, more or less 
flattened or round. This tendency 
to variation is not limited to shape 
only, and from the same variety w^e 
have obtained all colour shades from 
white to yellows pink, rose, mottled, 
purple and blue. The Irish Cobbler 
has dark green stalks and rather 
short -join ted stems. The progeny 
show^s all kinds of variations in stem 
growth from erect to almost flat. 
The original stock W'^as not particu- 
larly noted for disease resistance, but 
these young .seedling families seem 
distinctly more disease resistcUit than 
the parent varieties. 

It is, as stated before, too early to 
say anything definite in regard to 
results, or even concerning possibili- 
ties, but wx^ ha\e great hopes for this 
province in connection wath the work 
in potato breeding. 


PROVINCIAL SEED FAIR 

BY EVERETT HOGAN. SOIL AND CROP INSTRUCTOR 


T he success of the annual British 
Columbia seed fair which w-as 
held at Kelowna was inter- 
fered with by postponement due 
to the influenza epidemic. Never- 
theless it was the most successful 
seed fair yet held in the number of 
exhibitors as w’ell as in the general 
quality of seed displayed. 

There were forty-three classes in 
the prize list, with three prizes, 
ten, eight, and five dollars, in each 
class. Somewhat over two hundred 
entries were in competition, and the 
total prize money paid was six 
hundred and eighteen dollars. 

The classes which called out the 
largest number of entries were hard 
spring wheat, late potatoes, com, 
both flint and dent, beans and onion 
seed. The mangel seed class had 
seven entries of excellent quality. 
With root and vegetable seeds, 


many would-be exhibitors were pre- 
vented from entering by reason of 
not having equipment to clean their 
seed properly. This industry is in 
its infancy here, but it is hoped many 
of the difficulties such as the above, 
will soon be overcome. 

The annual meeting of the British 
Columbia Seed Growers' Association 
was held on the second day of the 
Fair. It was decided at this meeting 
to form branch associations in the 
various seed growing centres, the 
chairman of each local to be a director 
in the main association. In this 
way the work of each district can 
be advanced more readily. Plans 
for a seed marketing branch were 
discussed and a committee appointed 
to make investigations and recom- 
mendations along this line. 

The Provincial Seed Fair for 1919 
will be held in Kamloops. 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 


DEMONSTRATIONS. COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

THE PLANTING OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 

QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 

HY T. G. IH'NT1N(,, PROFESSOR OF IIORTICI'LTURE 


T HK school grounds of many of 
the rural schools of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec as well as in 
the other provinces are anything but 
attractive. They have [)een con- 
sidered simply from the vStandpoint 
of a yard or ])layground and have bc'en 
kept free of flowers, shrubs and trees, 
with few exceptions, and the buildings 
themselves are often plain and unat- 
tractive. Here and there through 
the country are school grounds that 
have been attractively planted with 
native trees and shrubs taken from 
the woods or with plants purchased 
from a nurseryman. The school 
teacher and pupils as well as the 
parents can ancl do take a greater 
pride in the country school where it 
is attractively laid out with trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers, without 
these interfering with the space set 
aside as a playground. That school 
children will respect and help care for 
these plants has been demonstrated 
many times where these plantings 
have been made. 

The Horticultural Department of 
Macdonald College has undertaken 
some work in this respect and has V)een 
growing trees, shrubs, vines and 
perennial flowers with a view to 
plantingrepresentativc school grounds 
in various parts of the province. An 
offer is made to the school commis- 
sioners to provide them with a quan- 


tity of plants for this purpose free of 
cost. The commivssioners are asked 
to forward a sketch of the school 
grounds, buildings, trees or any land- 
marks on the property and from this 
sketch a planting plan will be drawn 
to scale suggesting the position that 
the different plants should be placed 
in. The school commission is also 
asked to pay express charges on the 
shipment and to take care of the 
planting according to the plan and 
directions forwarded with the ship- 
ment. Visits will be made from time 
to time to these school grounds and 
instructions given as to the future 
care of the plants and assistance will 
also be given in pruning them and 
where necessary plants will be re- 
placed. 

Already a number of school grounds 
have been planted under this arrange- 
ment. In 1918 schools at the 
following places received assistance 
in this way — Luskville School No. 3, 
Parkers Station No. 4, Sweetsbiirg, 
St. Andrews East, Aylmer East 
No. 1, Aylmer East No. 2, Lachute 
R.R. No. 4, Hatley and Bulwer, 
and in all cases, except one wdiere the 
plants were delayed in express, they 
did well. 

In each case about 60 shrubs, 
10 trees and 10 vines were provided. 
The varieties have been selected 
with a view to their hardiness, 
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ornamental value, and suitability 
to the general conditions under which 
they will be grown. Varieties that 
are susceptible to disease, or insect 
attacks or are poor growers have been 
eliminated. 

Among them, apple and plum trees 
of good varieties have been furnished 
as well as grape vines for fences. 
The object of thus providing fruit 
trees and vines is that in addition 
to being valuable as an ornament 
and for shade they will also provide 
fruit for the children on their return 
to school in September ; —an apple 
or plum tree is a beautiful ornamental 
tree, not only when in bloom but 
also in fruit and its form and foliage 
is most attractive. 

In preparing the plans for planting, 
the shrubs have been arranged in 
clumps about the school building 
and with a view to vsereening any 
outbuildings. The trees and remain- 
ing shrubs have been placed at the 
boundaries of the school grounds 
leaving the centre and main part 
of the grounds open for a playground. 
The vines have been placed to 
suitably cover any unsightly parts 
of the buildings or fences. A stone, 


brick, or frame buildin i is often 
made more attractive by plantin 
vines of the self-fastening Virginia 
Creeper to cover or nearly cover it. 
The grape vines have been largely 
for the fences. 

This work will be continued in 
future and it is hoped that as the 
trees and shrubs and other plants 
obtain their growth the interest 
in planting about school grounds 
as well as the farm home can be 
greatly increased. An attractive 
farm home surroundings will do much 
in keeping the boys and girls as well 
as the older people contented on the 
farm. The farmers from their know- 
ledge of plant life and growth should 
be the leaders in this work. In the 
past he has considered himself too 
busy to give the (piestion of beau- 
tifying his home or rural school any 
attention. 

The Department of Horticulture 
at Macdonald College are prepared 
to assist a number of schools in this 
work this spring and would be 
pleased to have any school commivS- 
sioners in the province intercst(‘d 
communicate with the College with 
a view to securing this aid. 


ONTARIO V- " 

BY A. H. TOMLINSON, U.S.A., LECTURER IN LANDSCAPE GARDENIN(i 


T he Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, through the Division of 
Landscape Gardening of the 
Department of Horticulture, is giving 
special attention to the beautifying 
of rural home and school grounds. 

Any rural resident or organization 
may write and procure advice free 
in connection with the location of 
buildings, as farm or school, the 
planting of rural home and vsehool 
grounds, churchyards, cemetries, vil- 
lage parks, greens or playgrounds. 

When plans are neccvssary for the 
laying out of grounds, those seeking 
help may send, to the Department, 
rough sketches of such . The following 
questions are usually submitted to 
the enquirer to aid in procuring 
information in a letter or sketch. 


Dimensions of grounds to be laid 
out. 

Dimensions and location of build- 
ings and fences. 

Suggest site for new buildings. 

Show planting, lawns, and playing 
courts, if such exist. 

Indicate slope of land. 

Mention class of surface and sub- 
soils. 

Show points of compass. 

If a school grounds is to be decorated, 
then in addition to the foregoing; 

Suggest a site for a garden if such 
is required. 

Locate playground. 

Give number and name of .school, 
name of township and county. 

Give name of applicant and full 
address also official position. 
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Blue prints easy to follow are for- 
warded free to those furnishing the 
necessary information. These out- 
line a vsystem of planting and give a 
list and number required of suitable 
trees, bushes, climbers and perennials. 

The common and scientific names 
of those are given to avoid confusion 
of varieties. 


lists of planting material recom- 
mended. 

Nursery stock required may be 
purchased co-operatively where 
several need such or it may be bought 
direct from the nurseryrnen or 
through a horticultural society or 
rural organization. The delivery and 
distribution of the stock is left in 



PLAN FOR HALF-ACRE SCHOOL GROUND 


Rural committees through the agri- 
cultural representatives, school trus- 
tees, inspectors, and teachers, or the 
leaders of rural societies may arrange 
with the department free of cost for 
a visit of the landscape gardener for 
the purpose of having illu‘^trated 
addresses, advice right in the district, 
surveys and rough sketches made on 
the grounds. Blue prints are for- 
warded freer later, showing location 
of buildings, planting schemes and 
57805--4 


the hands of a responsible person 
who is paid for services rendered. 
For school or on public grounds gifts 
of planting are always acceptable. 
Where possible some of the stock 
may be got from the woods. 

The planting of school grounds 
usually takes place on Arbor day 
and Saturdays. The teacher, trustees, 
parents, friends and children, all who 
can, are expected to help in the work. 
A superintendent is needed. This 
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usually is the teacher’s lot on account The names and addresses of appli- 
of the teacher’s interest in the move- cants for blue prints are kept on 
ment and often previous training at record, that the department may 
a summer school. The planting of a find out what progress is being made 
rural home ground may have to be with the movement. Original plans 
done by one person but co-operation are filed for reference in case changes 
is urged. For the jilanting of public have to be made in a planting .scheme 



PL.-^N FOR Rl'RAL HOMESTEAD 


places community interest and help is and further blue prints arc required, 
essential and horticultural societies In fostering rural beautification in 
now organizing will no doubt aid in the province advice and help may be 
this. Few rural planting schemes are had free from the Agricultural Col- 
likely to be finished in one season, lege, Guelph, by writing either the 
The work often spreads over a President, Professor of Horticulture, 
period. or myself. 
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MANITOBA 

BV R. FLETCHER, B.A., DEPUTY MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


W E have no general policy in 
the matter of laying out and 
planting school grounds. 
We have been urging upon the 
trustees in every way possible that 
they secure ample sites and beautify 
them, and we supply free every year 
a certain amount of material from 
the nurseries in connection with 
our Normal School at Brandon. 
We stand ready to advise and assist 
any school board in planning its site 
and last year we had special landscape 
plans prepared for two of our newer 


consolidated districts by Professor 
Stoughton of our University staff. 

One school district has written 
to enquire if it will be permissible to 
establish a small park on the school 
site and to erect there a memorial 
to the ])oys who have fallen in the 
war. We have replied that the park 
ought to have been provided several 
years ago and that we are glad that 
at last the community is realizing 
its responsibility and its privilege 
in the mattir. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BV AU(.rsTl S H. BALL, M.A., LL.B., DEPt TV MINISTER OF KDIVATION 


I T has l)een the xioHcy of the Depart- 
ment of Education for many 
years to encourage* the ])lanting 
of trees and shrubs on school grounds 
in vSaskatchewan. In 1915, when 
two Directors of School Agriculture 
wtTc appointed, arrangements were 
made with the Superintendent of the 
Forest Nursery Station, Indian Head, 
whereby any school district, whose 
grounds were reported by the direc- 
tors as having been satisfactorily 
cultivated, would receive a large 
number of young trees of varieties 
suitable for shelter belts or ornament- 
al planting. Since that time about 
300 districts have been supplied with 
approximately 800 trees each, and in 
most cases the trees are well looked 
after and consequently a considerable 
improvement in the appearance of 
the school grounds has been effected. 

To successfully develop a good 
shelter belt on the prairies of this 
province is not an easy matter and 
thorough preparation of the ground 
is absolutely essential. Very careful 
summer-fallowing is necessary and no 
trees are sent out until the Superin- 
tendent of the Forestry Station is 
assured that such preparation of the 
soil has been given. 

57805-41 ^ 


School districts making application 
for trees to the department are asked 
to furnish on the application form 
definite particulars with regard to th(* 
size of the grounds, the character of 
the soil and the cultivation it has 
received. This form must be re- 
ceived at the department before 
May 1st and during the following 
summer the grounds are inspected 
and a plan of the proposed planting 
obtained. The trustees are then 
asked to sign an agTeement to proper- 
ly plant and care for the trees sup- 
plied. 

Such information as is required by 
the Superintendent of the Forestry 
Station is forw^arded to him by the 
department, and to districts which 
have properly prepared the ground 
for planting he sends a suitable 
number of young trees of tested 
varieties. 

To assist trustees and teachers in 
the work a bulletin entitled the 
School Garden and the School 
Grounds has been prepared and 
distributed by^the department. This 
publication gives definite instructions 
for the cultivation of the ground, the 
selection of trees and shrubs, the 
planting and care of shelter belts, 
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plans for ornamental planting, etc. meetings of trustees and teachers 
In a few cases the department has throughout the province, 
prepared special plans of school Shrubs and perennials for orna 
grounds for trustees who have asked mental planting are supplied each 



for this assistance "while numerous year lo a limited number of districts 
illustrated lectures on the subject of by the provincial nurseries of the 
tree planting have been given to Department of Public Works. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY J. W. fJIBSON, M.A., DIRECTOR, ELEMENTARY AliRICULTURAL EDVCATION. 


B ECAUSP: of the fact that the 
school grounds in the great 
majority of the schools of the 
province are quite below the standard 
of excellence of the school buildings, 
and in order to encourage trustee 
boards to improve the school grounds 
of the province, the department has 
decided to make certain special grants 
which will be conditional upon the 
expenditure of equal amounts by 
each school board concerned. The 
grants referred to are not for such 
essential preliminary work as logging, 
stumping, rough-grading, and fencing, 


but for such subsequent improve- 
ments as draining and fine-grading 
preparatory to seeding and planting 
the grounds. Besides helping to 
defray the expenses connected with 
materials and labour reciuired in the 
draining and fine-grading of the 
grounds, this grant may be used in 
purchasing lawn-grass seed, flower 
seeds and plants, ornamental shrubs, 
vines, and trees; for top-dressing and 
fertilizing lawns, flower borders or 
shrubbery, and for irrigation where 
such is necessary. In all cases the 
teachers and pupils are expected to 
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co-operate with the school boards in 
connection with the planting and care 
of the grounds. 

The maximum grant given by the 
department will be dependent upon 
the size of the grounds and the 
number of rooms in the school usually 
occupied. The sch(K)ls will be classi- 
fied as follows: — (1) One or two 
rooms; (2) three or four roomvs; (3) 
five or six rooms; (4) seven or eight 
rooms; (5) more than eight rooms; 
and the minimum area on which 
grants will be given is as follows: — ■ 

(1) One or two rooms, 1 acre; (2) 
three or four rooms, If acres; (3) five 
or six rooms, 2 acres; (4) seven or 
eight rooms, 2 ] acres; (5) more than 
eight rooms, 3 acres. The maximum 
grants to be given by the department 
on this comlition and clavssification 
are as follows:-- - 

(1) f)ne- or two-room school, mini- 
mum area of grounds 1 ac,, SI 25. 

(2) Thr(‘e- or four-room school, mini- 
mum area of grounds. If ac., 
S175. 

(3) Five- or six-room school, mini- 
mum area of grounds, 2 ac., $225. 

(4) Se\a‘n- or eight-room school, min- 
imum area of grr)unds, 2f ac., 
S275, 

(5) More tlian eiglit-room school, 
minimum area of grounds, 3 ac., 
vS35(). . 

In the case of city schools, where 
the area of the grounds falls below the 
minimum stated above, and where an 
enlargement of the grounds would 
entail a very large expenditure by the 
school board, the department may, 
on the advice of the local school 
inspector and the director, contri- 
bute the amount allotted to the 
improvement of grounds of the same 
area as recorded in the above table of 
grants. 

School boards wishing to avail 
themselves of this offer must notify 
the Director of Elementary Agricul- 
tural Education, and in doing so 
must enclose a plan of the school 
grounds drawn to a scale, giving 
dimensions of grounds, location and 
dimensions of buildings, walks, 


streets, etc. The improvements to 
be defined in connection with these 
plans must have the approval of the 
department, and must be carried out 
within a period of two years from the 
time that said scheme of improve- 
ment receives the approval of the 
Department. 

ANNUAL (, RANTS TOWARDS MAIN- 
TENANCE OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 

In order to assist school boards 
in keeping the school grounds neat 
and attractive from year to year, 
the department will make annually 
certain maintenance grants based 
upon the reports of local school 
Inspectors. A scheme of classifica- 
tion similar to that already outlined 
for school gardens will be followed 
here. These annual grants for main- 
tenance will not be paid to school 
boards engaged in an initial scheme 
of school-ground improvement until 
the year following the completion 
of that scheme for which grants have 
already been provided. 

The annual grants for maintenance 
are as follows:-- - 


— 

tirade 
A ! 

Grade 

n 

tirade 

C 

One-room school. .. 

$ 15 

$ 10 

$ 5 

Two-room school... 

24 

16 

8 

'Three-or four-room ; 




school 

35 

22 

11 

Five-or six -room school 

42 

28 

14 

Seven-ur eiffht-room 




schtiol 

51 

34 

1 


School boards undertaking the- 
improvement of their .school grounds 
with the advice and approval of the 
department are eligible to receive 
additional assistance in the form 
of ornamental trees and .shrubs from 
the provincial school nursery. 
Transportation charges on such nur- 
sery .stock must in all cavses be met 
by the school board. It is recom- 
mended that each board appoint 
a school grounds committee to consist 
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of one or more members of the 
board, together with the principal 
of the school, and such other person 
or persons as might render special 
assistance along this line. It would 
be the duty of this committee 
to discuss with the Director of 
Elementary Agricultural Education 
all matters pertaining to planning 
and improving the grounds, and to 
report to the school board. 


High-school grounds have the same 
status as public-school grounds in 
connection with grounds improve- 
ment work. When a high school 
is located in the same ground with 
a public school, one pounds improve- 
ment grant only is given, the amount 
of the same being based upon the 
total number of rooms in both 
schools. 



SCHOOL GROUNDS AT MAPLE RIDGE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PLANTING MATERIAL 
TIu* plantjns: in the above* plan included the following materials: 


Acei Macrophylliim (Broad leave 1 maple) 

“ Pseudo Platanus (Sycamoit* Maple) 

‘‘ Negundo Arg. Var (Silver-leaved m iple) 
“ Purpurea STi.itiii (Purple-leaved tnarile) 

“ Colchicum Rubrutn 
“ Pseudo Platanus LeofioUh 
“ Plalanoides Schwedleri 
“ Japonieuni Polyrnorphura 
“ Ciromatmn (White maple native) 
vSpiraea N^an flouted 
Cvdonia Var. 

W(‘igela Var. 

Hydrangea Paniculata 
('ormts \'ar. (Dogwood -Assorted) 

('orylus Avelana (Hazel) 


('orvlus Atropu! pijie 1 (Hazel) 

" Au re I (Ha <el ) 

Amorplua C'nspa (Lead Plant) 

Anigdali^ Sibencd (Siban in CTab) 

Mains Varieties \s9orte 1 (Flowering ( rab) 
Ligustrum Aureum (Golden Privet) 
Sambui'us -Assorted \'ar (Ehler) 

Spiraea Opiilifolia Aurea 
Reeve=uana 

Cupressus Lawsomaii'i (('> press) 

Retmospora Pliiraosa Aurea 

Berbens Thimbergii (Japanese B.uberrv) 

“ Vulgaris (('ommon Barberry) 
Roses Var 

Herbaceous Perennials 



MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL^ 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY J. E. BATTEAl^X, M.A., INSPECTOR OF EVENING TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND DIRECTOR OF 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


M anual training (mechanic 
science branch) has had a 
place on the curriculum of 
the public schools of the province for 
the past twenty years. At the pres- 
ent time the subject is taught in 
seventeen centres. The Government 
gives a generous grant toward the 
support of these departments, going 
to the extent, in some cases, of paying 
one-half the entire cost. 

Teachers receive the necessary’ 
special training at the centre at 
Truro which is in afliliation with the 
Provincial Normal C'ollege. The 
time required to complete the course 
varies somewhat with the applicant’s 
previous training, but is usually about 
one year. On the completion of the 
course a Manual Training (Mechanic 
Science) License is issued to the 
candidate. 

Kach manual training centre is 
to furnish, as a minimum, accommo- 
dation for twelve puplis to work at 
one time. Kach pupil must be pro- 
vid(‘d with an indi\'iduai work-bench 
and the following wood working tools: 
plam\ saw, set of (hisels, marking 
gauge, square, rule, hammer, mallet, 
etc. In addition to these individual 
eiiuipments, large cross-cut and rip- 
ping saws, jointers and other special 
|)lanes and tools are provided for 
general use. Several of the larger 
centres are furnished with turning- 
lathes and combination wood working 
machinery. 

The course teaches the use of tiKils 
in making simple articles for the home 


and pupils’ use, such as coat-hangers, 
towel-rollers, barrel -covers, cutting- 
boards, sleds, key racks, etc., during 
the first part of the course. In 
centres where the work is carried on 
in the high school grades, ambitious 
projects in cabinetwork and furniture- 
making are carried out. Each year 
sees music cabinets, raedicine cabi- 
nets, easy chairs, grandfather clocks, 
etc., turned out that in finish and 
W’orkmanship will compare favourably 
with similar work from professional 
sources. A working drawing is re- 
quired to accompany each piece of 
work. The raw material for all this 
is provided by the several school 
boards. The finished product is the 
property of the pupil. 

The subject is on an equal footing 
with other subjects of the school 
curriculum, but is not compulsory. 
When elected a pupil spends about 
two and one-half hours of each week 
in this department. First year high 
school pupils may offer manual train- 
ing in place of a science subject at the 
provincial examinations. This is a 
recent regulation, and is having the 
effect of greatly stimulating the work 
in the high school grades. 

The articles made are generally 
those common to all dwelling houses, 
w^hich are of simple construction and 
adapted to the graduated progress of 
beginners. As these schools are only 
in towms and N'illages, the making of 
distinctively agricultural implements 
and ap])aratus is not exclusively en- 
couraged up to the present. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY F. PEACOCK, DIRECTOR, MANUAL TRAINING AND HOI :>EHOI.D SCIENCE 

T he Department of Education tw’o hundred dollars ($2(K)) tow^ards 
in New Brunswick encourages the salary of any full lime teacher 
manual training in the public engaged to teach the subject. In 
schools by paying a special grant of rural communities wdiere the full time 
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of the teacher would not be required 
for the subject, the government offers 
a bonus of fifty dollars ($50) a year 
to any teacher devoting three hours a 
week to it. In addition, the govern- 
ment pays one-half the cost of manual 
training equipment in all schools of 
the province. 

At the Provincial Normal School, 
all male student teachers, are given 
two afternoons per week, and all 
female students one, in the subject of 
manual training. This, in addition 
to summer courses in the subject, 
prepares any teacher to take up the 
work in rural communities. A special 
department of the Normal School 
gives an extended course in the meth- 
ods and practice /)f manual training 
to i)repare teachers for the larger 
schools of the province, in which they 
devote their full time to the wsubject. 
Only teachers of successful exi>erience 
are admitted to the latter course. 

Hitherto manual training has been 
confined to wood-working and is 
organized formally for Grades 6, 7, 
and 8. In addition, many schools 
take hand-w^ork in the first five grades, 
using such material as paper, card- 
board, raffia, reed, thin wood, bind- 
ing-cloth, etc. The eejuipment re- 
quired for the formal work is a wood- 
working bench and small kit of tools 
for each student, together with certain 
more expensive tools and appliances 
which are used in common by the 
clavss. This means of course that a 


separate room must be provided for 
manual training. In some cases, 
however, in small rural schools bench- 
es are placed in one end of the regular 
class room. 

The raw materials used by the 
students in manual training work are 
in general provided by the school 
boards. In some cashes, however, 
where large boys undertake more 
ambitious projects, they are asked to 
pay for the materials used in whole or 
in part. The manual training de- 
partments of rural communities have 
lately taken up the matter of agricul- 
tural projects that the boys could use 
in connection with their farm work. 
These include such things as ladders, 
gates, bird-houses, self-feeders, and 
even movable' hog, and hen houses. 
For these of course, the mat ('rial 
W(juld always he provided by the 
boy. 

No manual training department is 
recognized unless the students spe'nd 
at least two liours per w(H‘k at the* 
subject. This means that in the 
curriculum of ( iradc.'s 6, 7, and 8, it 
oc'cupies a[)pro\imately one-tv elfth 
of the time. 

The subject has nev'er been com- 
pulsory in New Brunswick, but the 
school boards of practically all of the 
provincial ct'ntres of poiiulation have 
made provision for it, and where the 
boys have the privilege of taking 
manual training they never fail to 
utilize the opportunity. 


ONTARIO 

BV ALBERT H. LEAKE, INSPECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING AND HOrSKHOLD SCIENCE 


A gricultural education has 

made great strides in this 
province during the past five 
years, and there is now a general 
concensus of opinion that the agri- 
culture of the future will depend to a 
large extent on the character of the 
education given in our schools. 

With the increase in the number of 
schools introducing this subject there 
has come a wider conception and it 
now includes practically all that per- 
tains to production on the farm, the 


comfort of the farm home and the 
general conditions of life in the rural 
(listricts. 

The condition of the material 
equipment on the farm is scarcely less 
important than the methods of pro- 
duction employed in the raising of 
crops. 

In accordance with this point of 
view, attention is now being paid in 
all the agricultural courses to manual 
training and farm mechanics with the 
object of instruction that will enable 
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the boys to make many things needed 
and to execute many minor repairs in 
order to avoid waste and increase 
efficiency. 

In every rural school we are 
endeavouring to install at least one 
bench and a set of tools. This work 
should keep in view the tools the boy 
will probably have at home and may 
well be directed to the making of 
articles which can be put to some 
immediate use at home or in the 
school. If in the school there are a 
number of large boys, the carpentry 
may well expand wathin a >'ear or two 
so as to undertake the enterprise of 
building a small shop on the school 
grounds and fitting it up for working 
purposes. In scvcTal sc1k)o1s a light 
l)asement has been adapted to this 
purpose, and in others a bench has 
betai built in one corner of the class- 
room. 

With the right kind of a teacher. 
ex(*r('ises may be ghen in the sewing 
of leather and in the si)licing of ropes 
and knotting, finding ])ractical appli- 
cation in the mending of harness, 
making of haltcTs, etc., as the necessi- 
ties of th(' farm may reciuire. Some 
practical lessons in jjainting and 
glazing may be given, and opportuni- 
ties are not lacking for applying the 
knowledge and skill thus gained to 
the school or farm buildings. Tum- 
bledown fences, broken window panes, 
sagging doors, broken locks or latches, 
ill-kei)t grounds, untidy paths, broken 
chairs and rickety tables will not be 
found where all have pride in their 
school and the boys have been taught 
how to make things and do simple 
repairs. Many country schools in 
the province are paying attention to 
these things, and now' that fairly 
liberal grants are being given to 
trustees and teachers the outlook for 
the future is bright. 

FARM mechanics AT HIGH SCHOOLS 

A recent departure has been the 
establishment of farm mechanics de- 
partments in connection with the 
agricultural departments of the high 
and continuation schools. So far, 


three of these have been forntfed — 
Whitby, Oakville and Port Perry. 
The idea at the back of these depart- 
ments is that the progress of agricul- 
ture and the success of farming opera- 
tions depends very largely upon the 
condition of the material equipment 
of the farm. The work suggested for 
these departments is as follows: — 

(e) To make articles required on the farm 
or in the home, e.g., w<X)d-box, book-»helf, 
milk-stool, saw-horse, poultry feed boxes, 
butter- worker. 

(2) To put down cement sidewalks about 
the home; making cement fence posts, water 
troughs, etc. 

(3) To use the farmer’s hand forge and to 
learn to make simple repairs. 

(4) To build, repair, and readjust farm 
gates. 

(5) To repair barns and sheds, rcplaciiig 
broken windows, floors, partitions, steps, etc. 

(6) To plan, make out bill for material, 
purchase, anti build new poultry house, pig 
pen or shed. 

(7) To build in new ventilalors in stables. 


(iRANTS PROVIDED 

Liberal grants are provided by the* 
department and the work is meeting 
with much success, d'he aim is to 
carry on only such work as has a 
definite relation to that required on 
the farm. Mr. W. J. Black, when 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in- 
spected the w'ork of these schools and 
expressed the opinion that the work 
being done was just the kind retpiired. 

The method of procedure at Port 
Perry is interesting and instructive. 
The only accommodation available 
was an old wo()d-shed, and it w'as 
decided to adapt this for the purpose, 
h'or several weeks the bo\'s were 
divided into two classes of four ach 
and they worked wath the expert 
carpenters and cement men, and 
under their direction did a large 
portion of the work on what is to be 
the farm mechanics building. They 
jacked up the woodshed, cleaned it 
out, prepared the foundation and the 
whole floor spiacc, and put in a 
cement foundation and floor. 

The boys repaired and adjusted 
several pieces of furniture about the 
school, repaired a cupboard for the 
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household science department and 
the tables and chairs in the agricul- 
tural class-room. Home projects re- 
ceived considerable attention, and 
among these, after due care and 
deliberation, some of the boys have 
decided to construct small outbuild- 
ings at home, one a woodshed, one a 
chicken house, and one a pig pen. 
Another boy is preparing to lay a 
cement floor in one of his home farm 
buildings. 

At Whitby, the farm mechanics 
shop is fitted with benches, tools, and 
forges. This room has proved too 
small for the work intended, and the 
boys are engaged in fitting up another 
shop. They have lined a part of the 
old gymnasium with building paper 
and are covering the walls with 
matched lumber. In this connection 
they will have to put in at least three 
doors and do the finishing around six 
windows. In addition to this each 
boy is planning to make a carpenter’s 
bench for himself to take home at the 
end of the term. Other articles they 


made or have in the process of making 
at the present time are: fruit-picking 
ladder, saw-horse, trap nests, chicken- 
fattening crates, nail boxes, etc. 

The class in Oakville has also done 
good practical work. They have 
built the work benches they use and 
have made various articles such as a 
cement scraper, cement trowel, chick- 
en feeder, fattening crate, model of 
farm gate, saw-horse, etc. In each 
case they made a working drawing 
and freehand sketch and prepared a 
bill of the material required. 

Work of the character being done 
in these schools has a direct bearing 
upon the agricultural processes of the 
farm, and is viewed with great favour 
wherever it has been introduced. 

The grants given by the Depart- 
ment include fifty per cent of the 
value of the equipment for the first 
year and twenty-five per cent of the 
value of said equitiment for each of 
the two years thereafter — maximum 
total grant of equipment. Other 
grants are also given. 


MANITOBA 

BY S. T. NEWlON, DIRECTOK, EXTENSION SERVICE 


D URINCt July each year the 
Extension Department has 
co-o[)erated with the Depart- 
ment of Education in holding from 
eight to twelve .short courses in con- 
nection with the Manitoba Boys’ and 
Cnrls’ Clubs. 

During this month it is possible to 
secure the services of expert instruct- 
ors in wood and metal working from 
the Winnipeg, Brandon and Killarney 
Schools. 

The usual plan followed has been 
for the officers of the Boys’ and f jirls’ 
Club to divseuss with the school 
trustees the advisability of holding 
such a course, and if there is an 
advwice enrolment of twenty-five, a 
course^ is arranged. 

The Extension Service provides the 
teacher, and takes care of his salary, 
travelling and living expenses. 

The trustees usually permit the use 


of one of the rooms in the school, or 
permission to use the Agricultural 
Society hall is obtained. They general- 
ly supply the material used, e\cet)t 
fora few very pretentious projects like 
hog self-feeders, chicken brooders, etc., 
the material for which is provided by 
the boys themselves. 

The boys, — and sometimes girls, 
gather up such tools as they happen 
to have around the home farm. The 
teacher brings a few with him, and in 
some cavses the school board has a 
couph^ of benches and some tools. 

The first day is usually spent in 
constructing benches such as a car- 
penter or builder would make for a 
small job, and by noon of the second 
day everyone is busy on his own 
particular problem. If a boy has 
chickens, he makes a coop in which 
to exhibit them at the fair, or a self 
feeder and so on with the other 
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problems. The article made fills a It also meant that he took a deeper 
real want, and, notwithstanding the interest in other phases of club work, 
fact that the boys have had very The course continued for a period 
little previous training in the use of of two weeks, and it was not unusual 
tools, a very large percentage of the for the instructors to find the class 



PRODl CTS OF MANUAL TRAINING SHORT COURSE 



ARTICLES MADE BY SMALL BO\S AT MANUAL 1 RAINING SHORF ('OURSE 


artii'les made would do cTedil to boys 
much older. 

One of the cliief purposes served is 
in enabling the boy to discover the 
fact that he has ability to do things 
that neither himself or his parents 
had thought possible. 


assembled by eight o’clock, and it was 
difficult to get rid of them at six. 

There was no difficulty in the boys 
losing interest, or losing a part of their 
project by reason of a week elapsing 
between each lesson as is generally 
the case where manual training is 
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taught. The boy kept right on the 
next morning where he left off the 
night before, full of enthusiasm, and 
the consequence was that there were 


much as they would have their regular 
vacation recreation, for, after all, 
recreation has been aptly defined as 
doing what one likes to do,*' and 



POirtTRY CRATE MADE BY MEMBER OK BOYS’ AND GIR® CLUBS 


many boys who’ did as much work in 
the two weeks as ivS accomplished in a 
whole year taking a half day a Aveek. 
The boys enjoyed the work as 


the boys certainly liked lo make card 
tables, chicken brooders, milking 
stools, screen windows, feed carls, 
camp chairs, foot stools, etc. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY AlK.l STCS H. BALL, M.A., LL.B., DKPIIT\ MFMsTEK OK EDCCATIOX 


T he provisions of The School 
Act and of The Secondary 
Education Act in regard to 
manual training and industrial m)rk 
in Saskatchewan are: 

The School Act. 

“183. The l)oar(l of any district, subject 
to the regulations of the department in 
that behalf, shall have power; 

1. To make such provisions as it deems 
advisable for giving instruction in its 
schools in manual training, industrial 
training, domestic science, and physical 
training. 

2. To make such provision as it deems 
advisable for industrial evening schools 
in which persons employed during the day 
may receive theoretical and practical 
instruction in the trades or occupations 
with related instruc tion in English, mathe- 
matics, drawing, science, history, and 
geography. 


3. To appoint an advisory commit t»‘e of 
.It least se\’en members, the persons so 
appoint(*d to be resident ratepayers of the 
district and to be selected «>n the ground 
of comi)et(mce to give advice and other 
assistance in the management of such 
classes or schools as may l>e established 
under the foregoing subsections.” 

The Secondry Education Act. 

“6. The course of studies for high 
scho(3ls ijhall be fixed by regulations of the 
department, and shall include instruction 
in English, history, mathematics, ancient 
and modern languages, the natural sciences, 
commercial work, agriculture, manual, 
industrial and physical training, music and 
art, and such other subjects as may from 
time to time be determined upon. 1917,. 
(second session) c. 31, s. 3. 

No technical vschools for the train- 
ing of teachers to give instruction in 
manual training have as yet been 
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established in the province. All 
teachers who attend the provincial 
Normal Schools are required to take 
such work in manual training as 
prescribed. With the exception of a 
few of the larger centres such as 
Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
and North Battleford not much 
progress has been made as yet in the 
way of providing equipment for 
manual training. From present indi- 
cations, however, there would seem 
to be some justification for thinking 
that increased attention would be 
given to this work, more particularly 
in towns and cities, during the next 
few years. The fact exists that 
Saskatchew'an being an agricultural 
province, the necessity for training 
along industrial lines does not seem so 
urgent as in st)me of the other 
provinces. 

'Fhe materials provided are fur- 
nished by the res])ective school 
boards. If any of th(‘ students, 
howTV(*r, wish to make some article 
for their ow n use they are recpiired to 
provide the necessary material. 

IVov'ision is made for instruction in 
manual training in Grades 1 to VIII 
of the public school course. In the 
high school course it occupies a place 
on the list of optional subjects for the 
first two \'ears, as follows: 

First Year: Options- Any one of 
the following: Art, music, house- 
hold science, manual training, 
commercial work [either sten- 
ography and typewri ting book- 
keeping, as indicated in Part I of 
the Gommercial Course). 

Second Year: Options — Any one of 
the following: Art, music, house- 
hold science, manual training, 
commercial work {either sten- 
ography and typewTiting or book- 
keejiing as indicated in F^art II of 
the Commercial course). 

Up to the present time the subject 
has not been made compulsory. The 
courses as outlined for public and 
high schools are as given below : 

(For rural and one-roomed schools) 
Grades I, II and III 


Modelling: 

(a) Nature and art forms modelled 
in the solid- -fruit and vegetables, 
animals, leaves, vessels and utensils, 
houses. 

(h) Simple hollow vessel forms 
made by pressing out balls or coiling 
strips. 

(r) Simple designs made from small 
balls and rolls. 

id) (k'ographical modelling- -land 
and w^ater forms. 

(c) Illustration of stories, games, 
scenes. 

Paper and Cardboard Construction: 

(a) Tearing paper to represent 
objects. 

(/>) Folding paper to dictation. 

(r) Cutting strips, fringes and pic- 
tures, to teach the Uwse of scis.sors. 

(rf) Using colours in border de- 
signs. 

(c) Assembling objects to form 
pictures. 

(j) ConslriK'tion of geometrical fig- 
ures in colours, in illustration of 
primary and secondary colours. 

(/j) Construction of doll’s house and 
furnishing the same. 

(//) Making posters of scenes, 
games, stories. 

Brisket ry: 

[a) Simple weaving — mats, muffs, 
etc. 

(/>) Winding and braiding-picture 
frames, napkin rings, boxes, wiiisk 
holder, hat. 

(r) Knotting- handbags, string 

C.rades IV, V. \'I, X'H, VIII 
Modelling: 

Nature forms modelled in high 
relief on a background, 

Pt)ttery. 

Designs modelled from historic 
ornament. 

Geographical modelling -c o n t i - 
nents. 

Illustration of scenes from history 
or literature. 

Basketry: 

Continuous coil — sewm raffia mats 
and baskets. 
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Stwn rattan mats and baskets — 
strap vStitch, figure eight and lazy 
squaw. 

Rattan baskets — single, double and 
triple weave. 

Note — C ertain lUhlies, leerls and grasses, if avail 
able, may be substituted for raffia in coil baskets 
Willow may be used in place of rattan. 

For Graded Schools 
Grade I 

Kindergarten occupations, such as 
stick laying, pea and stick w'ork. 

Modelling objects in clay or plasti- 
cine. 

Paper work - tearing, folding and 
cutting. 

Grade II 

Modelling — paper folding, cutting, 
weaving and simple construction. 

Simple W’eaving. 

Grade 111 

Modelling — paper and thin card- 
board construction. 

Raffia -wiiuling, braiding, basket 
weaving. 

Weaving — raffia, cord, yarn. 

Grade IV 

Cardboard construction. 

Basketry. 

Thin woodwork. 

Grade V 

Simple bench Avoodwork from work 
ing drawings. 

Grade VI 

Bench woodwork from mechanical 
drawings. 


Grade VII 

Bench woodwork from mechanical 
drawings. 

Simple metal work. 

Grade VIII 

Woodwork, including finishing. 

Wood turning. 

Simple metal w^ork. 

First Year — High School 

('ounse for public schools reviewed 
and extended. 

Modelling. 

Bench work in wood. 

Drawings: plan and elevations. 

Reading blue prints. 

'Fools: uses, care of. 

Second Year- -Hi ^h School 

Work of first year continued and 
extended. Bench wa>rk in wtkkI turn- 
ing; seasoning; comparative strength 
of wood under varying conditions. 
Making useful articles for the school 
or for the home. 

Simple metal work; sheet, bench, 
forge, lathe. 

So far as grants are concerned a 
certain amount has been placed in 
the estimates for the past few^ yc'ars, 
and a pro rate apportionment is 
determined upon in accordance w’ith 
the amount of equipment firovided 
and the character of the instruction 
given. 

1'eachers who hold special certifi- 
cates in manual training are, in 
accorclance with the regulations gov- 
erning speH'ial certificates, paid on 
the same basis as other members of 
the teaching staff. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY JOH.N KYLE, ORCIANIZER OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


I HAVE much pleasure in describ- 
ing the conditions under which 
the subject of manual training 
is taught in British Columbia and 
also giving a vStatement of grants 
which are given by the provincial 
government in support of the work 
in question. 

The work is considered part of the 


usual school curriculum, and the 
following statistics for 1917-18 may 
be of interest as showing what has 
been done in a large province with a 
sparse population. 

64 manual training centres. 

46 instructors of manual train- 
ing. 
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6,255 pupils from elementary 

schools participating in the work. 
964 pupils from high schools. 

1. Where the board of school 
trustees of any rural school district 
or municipal school district provides 
suitable accommodation for manual 
training there is granted by the 
Council of Public: Instruction a sum 
not exceeding one-half the total initial 
amount expended for the necessary 
ecjjuipment; the maximum grant 
paid amounts to live hundred dollars. 

In addition to this the usual per 
capita grant paid to school trustees 
for the school teachers is also paid 
for manual instructors; viz.: sums 
varying from 8460 per teacher to 
cities of the first class to $580 per 
teacher to rural school districts. 

2. Every instructor in manual 
training must hold a British Colum- 
bia instructor’s certifK'ate of ciualifi- 
(‘ation. 

ia) 'remporary certific'ate valid 
until June 30 next after date of issue. 

(b) Permanent ('ertifu'ate valid for 
life. 

Every applicant for a permanent 
('c‘rtihcate must hold a first-class 
manual training certificate, and must 
hold a public school teacher’s certi- 
fuate or have had other ap])ro\'ed 
professional training. 

I'ertificates from similar institu- 
tions to the following are recognized: 

Swedish diplomas (Naas), 
Cfcrman diploma (Leipsic) 

City and Cmilds of London 

Institute (England), 

Guelph College (Ontario), 
Macdonald College (Quebec). 


3. The size of equipment for rural 
school districts and cities vary in cost 
from about $300 in rural schools to 
$1,000 in cities. The projects made 
in centres also differ in character; 
those in rural districts being after the 
nature of carpentry exercises. While 
farm mechanics figure largely in the 
latter type yet the pedagogical side 
of the work is not neglected. 

4. Lumber for manual training 
centres is always provided by the 
school board but if the cost of material 
for any projects amount to more than 
twenty or twenty-five cents, the 
pupil is asked to pay the remainder. 
Special woods for large projects are 
supplied by the pupils themselves. 

5. Boys ill the senior intermediate 
grade in the elemental*) school are 
usually instructed in woodwork; 
thus a three years’ course can be 
conifileted by them liefore they go to 
high school. A diploma is awarded 
to those who finish the prescribed 
course successfully. 

6. When manual training centres 
are established by school trustees 
attendance is compulsory and each 
child taking the course mu^t attend 
one-half day per week. 

The members of tin* manual train- 
ing teacher’s association of British 
Golumbia have agreed upon a s>41a- 
bus of fundamental operations which 
must be mastered by their pupils, 
iind at the same time they wisely 
recommend freedom of action for 
each instructor in order that a course 
of exercises may be ariMiiged to suit 
the demands of particular districts. 

All schemes must be sanctioned by 
the Education Department. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-OLD CHICKS 

QUEBEC 

BY BROTHER M. LIGUORI, POULTRY DIVISION, 


F our incubation stations have 
been established by the Que- 
lx‘C Department of Agriculture 
and they will act as centres of 

distribution for day-old chicks. It 

is hoped that 50,000 eggs may be 
passed through the incubators, in 

three hatches, the first of which start- 
ed about March 10 so that the third 
hatching will not take place before 
May 15. 

It is possible that a certain quantity 
of chicks may be sold to school boys 
and girls, but not a very large 

number. It will be necessary, in 
the first place, to satisfy the demand 
of the working population, which has 


placed orders a long time ago for 
large quantities of day-old chicks. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Circles are 
supplied with pure-bred eggs by the 
Dcp)artment of Agriculture. 

Chicks will be shipped by express 
when they have to be sent a long 
way. However, we are quite walling 
to make a fair trial of shipping by 
mail. As a general rule chicks are 
not shipped at long distances. 

The farmers of the various districts 
may secure pure bred chicks from the 
poultry stations that have been 
established in almost every district 
of the province by the Department. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY R. K, BAKER, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY, COLLEGE OF AC^KK I LTl RE 


W E are not able to undertake 
to supply day-old chicks 
to members of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs or to others from the 
(^ollege flock this year, for the reason 
that of the different breeds we have 
less than five hundred birds and the 
<lemand for hatching eggs is so great 
that WT do not expect it will be 
possible to provide chicks as well. 
It is necessary also that we increase 
our slock and this will require many 
eggs. If, however, we succeed in 
getting all the chicks we need for the 
College flock early in the season we 
expect to keep our incubators going 
until about the end of May. In 


such a case w’c w^ill be able to sell a 
limited number of chicks at that 
time. The demand for day-old chicks 
is strong, indeed we have had nearly 
one hundred iiKiuiries already this 
season. There is also a keen demand 
for hatching eggs. We have about 
fifty inquiries from those who wish 
to buy incubator lots. Not only are 
eggs and chicks in great demand but 
we arc entirely soki out of breeding 
males and could have sold perhaps 
one thousand females had wq had 
them. This demand for superior 
stock, it will be recognized, augurs 
well for the future of the ])oultry 
industry. 


ALBERTA 

BY A. W. FOLEY, POULTRY SUPERINTENDENT 

T his Department does not sup- as I believe it to be a much more 
ply day-old chicks to clubs satisfactory system than shipping out 
or school children at present, egp for hatching to the school 
although it is possible that at some children. 

future date this may be commenced, Annually we receive orders for a 
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great many more chicks than we can 
supply. Last spring the following 
orders were filled: — 

White Leghorn chicks. . , 460 
Barred Rock “ . . 277 

Buff Orpington .. 118 

Rhode Island Red .. 100 
White Wyandotte . . 75 

1,030 chicks. 

In addition to the chick orders 
filled, five hundred and forty-nine 
settings of eggs were shipped to 
customers. 


Orders for chicks are limited to 
twenty-five and the price this spring 
is $5 for 25 chicks. We already have 
received orders for as many chicks as 
were supplied last spring, and indica- 
tions are that there will be a big 
demand for eggs, chicks, and breeding 
stock. 

The chicks are shipped to all parts 
of the province in cardboard cartons 
marked Live Chicks with Care,” 
From the Provincial Poultry Plant, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


GOPHER COMPETITIONS 

MANITOBA 


M ANITOBA’S annual gopher 
contest this year began on 
April 1 and will continue until 
May 24. It is open to all the children 
of school age and will be conducted 
through the Boys, and Curls’ Clubs of 
the pro\dnce which are now operated 
in practically every school. 

An interesting note book on 
gophers, written by Professor Jackson 
of the Agricultural College, is given 
to each member of the Boys’ and 
Ciirls’ Clubs entering this contest. 
It is well illustrated, shows the 
different kinds of gophers and how 


to get them, and there accompanies 
it a form to be used as a record which 
is filled out by the teacher, who acts 
as banker and accountant in this 
work. 

The gopher tails are handed in 
on Mondays, and weekly records 
are kept. On May 26 the teacher 
will .submit the total statement and 
gopher record, and the Department 
of Agriculture will issue a cheque 
to the teacher cov'ering the entire 
amount at the rate of 2j cents per 
gopher tail. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


T he Weeds and Seeds Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has organ- 
ized a competition for children 
in the killing of gophers. The organ- 
ization covers the province more 
completely than during the two 
past years. The competition opens 
with the spring and will continue 
up to Gopher Day ” on May 
24. It is open to Saskatchewan 
children up to eighteen years of 
age. The entry of the children 
will be made through the teachers 
of the public schools. The province 
is divided into thirty-six districts, 
59720—5 


with two classes of schools in each 
district, those with an enrolment of 
eighteen and over and those with an 
enrolment of less than eighteen. 
On this basis, district school prizes, 
also provincial prizes, will be awarded. 
The school getting the most gophers 
in the province in one class wins 
a $100 Victrola, and in the other 
class a $100 Grafonola. The next 
highest school in the two classes 
each get a $50 hot lunch outfit. 
The two schools third highest in the 
province will be- awarded a special 
first aid equipment. Individual con- 
testants in each district are divided 
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into two classes also, those over 
twelve years of age in one class, and 
those twelve years of age and under 
In the other. The child highest in 
each class in each district will receive 
a watch, the next highest will be 
awarded a thrift stamp book. The 
boy over twelve who gets the most 
gophers in the province will be given 
a $50 bicycle, the boy under twelve 
will get a $50 victory bond. Other 
prizes include a university scholar- 
ship, value $100; bavseball outfits, 
k(xlaks, gold watches, et cetera. 
Additional prizes include an agri- 
cultural scholarship of the University 
of Saskatchewan donated by the 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Limited. Awards will be 
based on the gophers taken and 
a series of essays by the contestants. 
At the close of the competition 
the ten contestants highest in each 
district, together with honour and 
first rank members of the Junior 
Agricultural Service League, over 
twelve years of age, will Ix^ eligible 
to enter for the university scholar- 
ship and victory bond. Many of the 
prizes are contributed by business 
firms and individuals while others 
are contributed by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

RURAL SCIENCE SCHOOLS 

BY R. r. vSTEKVES, M.\., DIRECTOR, ELEMENTARY AliRlCCLTCKAl. EDUCATION* 


A rrangements have been 

made for the holding of the 
New Brunswick Rural Science 
School for teachers during the four 
weeks commencing July 8th. The 
school will be held in the Agricultural 
School at Sussex. This school seeks 
to give a course helpful not only in 
the way of information regarding 
nature study and agriculture, but 
also in methods of instruction effec- 
tive in securing interest and whereby 
educational value may be given. 
The prime object of nature study and 
agriculture as subjects in the course 
of instruction in our schools, is that 
they may aid in promoting good 
citizenship, that they may supply 
knowledge concerning the resources 
and industries on which the develop- 
ment of the country stands, and the 
training that brings into re<pn.sition 
all the powers and faculties of 
children in such a way that they may 
be able on leaving school, to intelli- 
gently connect themselves with 
occupations in which they are best 
qualified to succeed. Inevitably and 
properly patriotism plays an impor- 
tant part in this work. Necessarily 
in working for such an object special 


training on the jiart of our teachers 
is highly desirable. With such 
special training there is bound to be 
developed among the pupils a bent 
of mind favourably disposed to our 
leading industry —agriculture, and a 
capability to grasp the imiiortance 
of knowledge of tlxi abstruse scien- 
tific principles underlying it. 

Five sets of classes Vs ill be organized 
in the following named subjects, 
1. Nature Study of Animals, 2. Plant 
lafe and School (hardening, vL Agri- 
cultural ('hemistry, 4. Ph>'sical 
Nature and Environment, 5. Method 
of Instruction, Management and the 
Regulations of the School Law dealing 
with Nature Study and Agriculture. 

To every teacher attending who 
successfully completes the session’s 
work and w'ho in the public schools 
of New Brunswick conducts agricul- 
tural instruction wath school garden- 
ing under Regulation 50, for a period 
of one year subsequent to such 
attendance, a bonus of twenty dollars 
will be paid to assist in defraying 
expenses while taking such course. 

There are no optional subjects. 
The full course embraces tw’^o sessions, 
at the satisfactory completion of 
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which, including the prescribed in- the school pleasant and enjoyable, 
terim winter reading and experimen- Social amusements, picnics, excur- 
tal work, a certificate will be granted sions and entertainment mingle with 
to each teacher. work to make the time pass pleasantly 

As the course is a summer one and profitably and with due regard 
conducted during the vacation, it is to health conditions, 
sought to make the teachers* stay at 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 

BY J. G. KAYNER, DIRECTOR BOYS' AND GlRLS’ CLUBS 

S askatchewan has not made young people’s work is of such a 
as much progress as vsome nature that it naturally centres in 
of the other provinces in the school. Hence the need for 
organization among boys’ and girls’ co-ordination in the direction of 
clubs, Th(‘ work in this province all these activities, 
has developed from within the school There being no club organization 
outwards and now after several for the conduct of the work last 
yc*ars of successful school exhibition year, e\ery organization expressing 
work the demand has conu? naturally a desire to help the boys and girls 
for the club contest which may be was asked to arrange for special 
rc‘g<inled as a coni])lement of the c'ontests for them and that specrial 
school work. In order to arrive attention be given to ])ig and iioultry^ 
at a satisfactory ba'^is Mr. Fri'd. W. raising, the growing of potatoes, 
Hates, Director of Rural Educ'ation gardening, and c*anning. Record 
Associations and Fairs, and the books and othcT literature will be 
writer have gone carefully into the provicU^d for eac'h of these and we 
([uestion aiul are planning to co- are planning to give demonstrations 
operate to the fullest extent. It is in canning to cdubs taking up the 
felt that great advantage can be gardening and canning c'ontc'st, in 
sc'C'ured by co-operation, mon‘ so far as we find it iioSv^ible to do so. 
especially in the work of organiza- The following table, though not 
tion, arranging c^xhibition dates, prize entirely complete, indicates what was 
lists, educ'ational meetings, providing accomplished last year: — 
judges, s])eakers, el ('t'lera. The 
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The plan for developing the club 
work in Saskatchewan will be to 
co-operate very closely with the 
school exhibition movement. The 
school exhibition has developed very 
rapidly and efficiently since being 
recognized in a provincial way by 
the Department of Education. The 
needs of this new movement resulted 
in the birth of a new organization 
under the name of Rural Education 
Association.” While the organiza- 
tion of these associations has not 
kept pace with the school exhibition 
movement, it is the aim to have one 
eventually in every rural munici- 
pality in the province. The consti- 
tution of the association makes pro- 
vision for the promotion of club work, 
and a study of its organization and 
purpose would seem to mark it 
as being the most suitable auspices 
for. developing club work in the 
province. There are several reasons 
for this which if given might make 
the point more clear; 

1. The Rural Education Association is 
an organization whose bounds are the bounds 
of the municipality and thus is the only 
organization in the province with clearly 
defined boundaries. This has obvious 
advantages. 

2. The primary purpose of this organiza- 
tion is the closer linking of our education 


to rural life. In other words, it aims to 
educate in terms of environment. 

3. It endeavours to bring together all of 
the already existing organizations of the 
province. It provides for representation on 
its directorate of every organization and 
every class of people in the community. 

4. It is an organization fostered by the 
Department of Etlucation and thus further 
assures the clubs of the active support of 
the inspectors, teachers, and the entire 
school system of the province. 

5. This association, where existent, takes 
direction of the school fair work and thus 
would be the logical auspices for the club 
w'ork. 

6. The aim is to have such an association 
in every rural municipality in the province. 

The school exhibition organiza- 
tion of the province is such that each 
school is considered a unit; several 
units exhibit at the school fair which 
is held at some central point (usually 
the town or market centre) and 
winners from these fairs exhibit 
at what is called the central fair 
which is held at the central point 
in the inspectorate and takes in all 
the schools in the inspectorate. A 
similar plan will be followed for 
the club work. The central club 
will be located at the town or market 
centre and each school using this 
centre may be organized as a branch 
club. 


'‘Th3 school garden supplants or at jeast, supplements mere book training; presents 
real problems, with many interacting influences, affording a base for the study of all nature, 
thereby developing the creative faculties and encouraging natural enthusiasm; puts the 
child into touch and sympathy with its own realm; develops manual dexterity; begets 
regard for labour; conduces to health; expands the moral instinct by making a truthful 
and intimate presentation of natural phenomena and affairs; trains in accuracy and direct- 
ness of obs rvation; stimulates the love of nature; appeals to the art-sense; kindles interest 
in ownership; teaches garden-craft; evolves civic pride; sometimes affords a means of 
earning money ; brings teacher and pupil into closer personal touch ; works against vandalism ; 
aids discipline by allowing natural exuberance to work off; arouses spontaneous interest 
in the school on the part of both pupils and parents; sets ideals for the home, thereby 
establishing one more bond of connection between the school and the community.’, 

L. H. Bailey. 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


A SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


What is known as the United States 
School Garden Army has been organized 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 
'I'he purposes of this army are twofold; 
(a) Increased food production and (b) 
training of school children in thrift, 
industry, service, patriotism, and responsi- 
i)ility. 

The plan of organization involves; 

(a) A general director, who is responsible 
tor organization, proi)aganda, and admini- 
M ration. 

0)) Regional directors, who are charged 
with the responsibility of w'riting instructions 
upon gardening that will enable sui)ervisors 
jiTul teachers to take a garden company 
successfully through a season, even though 
not expert gardeners. These instructions 
ha\'e been put out in leaflet form and sent 
from the c(‘ntral ofiice to all who applied for 
them. 

(c) Assistant regional directors, who work 
under the regional director and \vhos(‘ duties 


arc similar to those of the regional director, 
excepting that of wTiting garden leaflets. 

(d) Co-operation with the State councils 
of defense through a State representative 
appointed by them. 

The army plan or organization was adopted 
and has proved to be very popular and 
efficient. Simplicity of organization was 
de.sired, however, and but few' of the divisions 
of the army w'cre paralleled in the garden 
army plan. 

A company consists of 150 garden soldiers 
as a maximum number. This number should 
be, and usually is, much smaller. Each 
company is entitled to a captain, a first 
and second lieutenant. A garden teacher 
is re(}uiretl for the company. The officers 
have been usc‘d to great advantage by many 
teachers in helping them on their reports, 
inspecting gardens, oncoiiraging members of 
their company to do their full duty a.s true 
soldiers, and in arranging for exhibits, 
pageants, plays, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTH 

May 20, 21, 22, Sixth Canadian Goml Roads May 27, 28, Alberta Bull Sale at Lacombe, 
('ongrc.ss and Exhibition, Quebec. Sec re- secretary, E. L. Richardson, C!algary. 

taiy, Cieo. A. McNamee, 909 New-Birks 
Building, Montreal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATION 


The International Association of Refriger- 
ation w'as organized at a meeting held in 
Paris on January 29, 1909, following a move- 
ment which began at the first International 
Congress of Refrigeration, which also met 
in Paris in 1908, at the invitation of the 
French Government. 

The object and aims of the association arc 
briefly: 

1. To be a kind of international cleaning 
house of information respecting refrigeration 
and allied subjects. 

2. To promote the study of the science of 
refrigeration, and the investigation of prob- 
lems affecting the application of refrigeration 
to the industries. 


3. To be the medium of communication 
betw'cen the national associations of refriger- 
ation in different countries. 

4. To organize and carry out an Inter- 
national Congress every' three years, ermstilu- 
ting a plenary meeting of governments, 
scientists and manufacturers, interested in 
the matter of refrigeration, and to ensure the 
publication of reports of these international 
meetings. 

In connection wdth the organization of the 
International Association it was suggested 
that the diffiTcnt adhering countries should 
organize National Associations of Refrigera- 
tion, and the suggestion has been carried out 
in most of the countries concerned. There 
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are now some 33 or 34 countries supporting 
the International Association, either through 
their governments or by voluntary associa- 
tions and private members. Canada has 
been a “membre donateur” of the association 
since its organization, with Mr. J. A. Ruddick, 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, as the 
accredited reprcteentalive. 

The revenue of the association is made up 
of annual' donations from governments and 
membership fees, the largest amount being 
contributecl by the Argentine Repulilic in the 
sum of 10,100 francs. I'he annual fee for 
private membership is 20 franc.s. 

The association publishes a monthly 
bulletin in French and English, which is 
distributed to all members. The bulletin 
contains a review of all current literature on 
the subject of refrigeration; reports of irm*sti- 
gations; and general news respecting cold 
stomge and ndrigtTated transport throughout 
the world. The informaticjii thus supplied 
is very valuable to officers of the department 
who have to deal with these subjects. 

Article 5 of the* statutes of the association 
provide for the expulsion of an)' member who 


has been guilty of dishonourable acts, or who 
has in any way become objectionable. At a 
meeting of the administrators held in London 
in October last it wavS decided to take advant- 
age of this article to expel the government of 
Oermany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. This move necessitates the re- 
organization of the association and a revision 
of the scale of contributions. The (»overn- 
raent of Canada has agreed to continue as a 
“member donateur” of the association under 
re-organization. 

COUNTRIES AFFILIATED TO THE ASSOeiATION 

French West Africa, Argentina, ('ommon- 
wealth of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
('hili, China, Denmark, Egypt, Frances 
Great Britain, ('rrecce, (iiiatemala, French 
Indo-China, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mada- 
gascar- Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, Portugal, Queensland, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia, Spain, SwediMi, Switzerland, 
Ibiited States, rruguay. 


CANADIAN ABERDEEN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Aberdeen Angus Association was held in 
Brandon on March 7. It was derided to 
recommend to the Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion of Manitoba to change the plan of 
holding one big sale of all beef breeds to 
holding separate wsalcs for each of the breeds 
of Shorthorns, Uerofords and Ahenlccn 


Angus. FivT hundred dollars was voted to 
cover the preliminarv^ expense of the Angus 
.sale next spring. Eight hundred dollars was 
voted towards slariing futurity classes for 
Aberdeen Angus calves at Canadian shows. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Jas. D. McGregor, Brandon, Man.; 
secretary, W. 1. Smale, Brandon, Man. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK RECORDS 


The annual meeting of the C'anadian 
National Live Stock Record Association 
was held in Toronto on April 7th. A 
resolution was passed asking the federal 
government to raise the grant for live stock 
prizes at the larger exhibitions from $3,500 
to $5,000, which was the amount granted 
previous to 1918. A resolution was adopted 
recommending that the government eridea- 
voiir to have amended the basis of weights 
charged against transportation of bulls, in 
the direction of having the animals carried 


by actual weight instead of a fixed weight 
according to age. 

The officers were re-elected as follows: 
Chairman, Wni. Smith, M.P., Columbus; 
representing heavy hors(»s, Peter White 
K.C., Toronto; dairy cattle, W. F'. Stephen, 
Huntingdon, Que.; beef cattle, Robert Miller, 
StouffvilU*, Ont., light horses, Robert Ness, 
Howick, Quo.; sheep, J. M. (iardhouse, 
Weston, Out.; swine, J. E. Brethour, Bur- 
ford, Ont.; secretary-treasurer, John W. 
Brant, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


The annual meeting of the (.'anadian 
Council of Agriculture was held in Winnipeg 
during the first three days of April. Repre- 
sentatives of the Interprovincial Council of 
Farm Women recommended that a women’s 
section of the council be formed. I n response 
the council gave notice that at its next 
meeting an amendment to the constitution 
will be introduc^id providing for an increase 
in the number of representatives of each 


association in membership by adding thereto 
a representative of its women’s section. 
Besides resolutions concerning the tariff, 
daylight saving, transportation and grain 
legislation, a resolution was passed asking 
the president of the council to appoint a 
committee to investigate conditions con- 
cerning the live stock industry and report 
to the council as occasion warrants; and 
that this committee be further empowered, 
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when so instructed by the executive, to act 
with the live stock associations of the several 
provinccf^. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, H. W. Wood, Calgary; vice-president* 
Roderick McKenzie, Winnipeg; secretary, 
Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg. 


MARITIME STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Maritime Stock 
Breeders' Association was held at Truro 
iluring the first week in March. It was 
decided to resume the holding of the Mari- 
time Winter Fair at Amherst that was held 
annually previous to the war, since when the 
winter fair building has been occuiiied by 
troops. 


The following officers were elected: — 
President, A. F. Trites, Salisbury; vice- 
president for Nova Scotia, S. A. Logan, 
Amherst; vice-president for New Brunswick, 
W. W. Hubbard, Fredericton; vice-president 
for Prince Edward Island, J. M. Laird, 
Kelvingrovc; secretary-manager, F. L. Fuller, 
Truro. 


NOVA SCOTIA FARMERS* ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association was held 
at Truro in the middle of March. Among 
resolutions passed was ouc recommending 
the standardizing of farm machinery. An- 
other resolution was designed to comjiel 


owners of first prize animals at the smaller 
fairs to compete at the provincial exhibition. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, D. K. Nicholson, Coxheath; vice- 
president, J. Howe Cox, Cambridge Station; 
secretary. C. R. B. Bryan, Truro. 


NEW BRUNSWICK SEED EXHIBITION 


l’h<‘ New Brunswick Provincial Sect! 
Exhibition was held at Fredericton on March 
LH under the auspices of the New Bruns- 
\vi('k Farmers’ and Dairymens’ Association. 
The exhibits of wheat and oats exceeded the 
varieties of any jirevious ycxir. The* garden 
se(‘ds displayed were not so w-ell represented 
as heretofore Tin* York County Seed 
(irowers held their annual seed fair in erm- 
juiiclion with the provincial exhibition. A 


feature of the fair w’as the display exhibited 
by the Dominion Experimental Station at 
Frederi('ton. It contained examples of the 
different varieties of potatoes, grain, and 
fodder i rops ('ommonly growut in the ])ro- 
vincc. The judging was done by Mr. E. P. 
Bradt, Secretary for Agriculture, O. C. 
Hicks, Instructor of Soils and Crops, and 
E. M. Taylor and James Bremucr, Jr., 
agricultural reiiresentatives. 


NEW BRUNSWICK BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the New Bruns- 
wii k Beekeepers’ Association held at Frederic- 
ton in March a resolution was i)assed asking 
that the sale of honey substitutes be pro- 
hibited unless the container bears the label 
“not bees’ honey” and a statement of the 


matcTials used in the manufaeture of the 
product. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, (ieo. L. Pugh, Nashw^aaksis; vice- 
president, 11. B. Williams, Tracey Station; 
secretarx , L. T. Floyd, Department of Agri- 
cultuns Fredericton. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FRUIT. GROWERS* CONVENTION 


'Fhe fourteenth annual meeting of the New' 
Brunswick Fruit (^rowers’ Association wais 
held in Fredericton at the beginning of April. 
The President commented favourably on the 
experience of the association in the co- 
operative shipment of apples and the co- 
operative purchase of growers’ requirements 
for the members. A resolution was passed 
asking that the association be inco rporated 
under special charter of the legislature and 
that a suitable annual grant be provided. 
The resolution further provided that failing 


this incorporation an application be made 
to have the association incorporated as an 
agricultural society. It was also resolved 
that the staff’ of the Provincial Horticulturist 
be strengthened and include an officer to 
carry on organization and instruction in the 
growing and handling of soft fruits. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, Lt.-('ol. O. W. Wetmorc, Clifton, 
Kings (\).; secretary, A. G. Turney, Provin- 
cial Horticulturist, Fredericton. 
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THB ONTARIO VROSTABLB OROWBRS’ COMPETITIONS 


Both field crop and garden competitions 
will be carried out by the Ontario Vegetable 
Growers’ Association this year. For the 
puiposes of these competitions the province 
is divided into five districts. In the garden 
competition five prizes are offered running 
from thirty dollars to five dollars and in the 
field competition six awards are to be made 
ranging from twenty to ten dollars. Judges 
will be supplied by the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, 

THE GARDEN COMPETITION 

In the garden competition not less than 
three acres can be used but if a greater 


acreage is occupied the whole will be judged. 
The judging will be done in two visits the 
first not later than July 10 and the second 
not later than August 10. 

FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS 

The field crop competitions are open to 
the growing of cabbage, celery, muskmelon, 
onions, potatoes and tomatoes. Competitors 
may use any or all of these crops of each of 
which not less than one-eighth of an acre in 
one block must be grown. Cabbage will be 
judged about June 15, potatoes not later than 
July 15 and celery, onions, musk-melons and 
tomatoes about the 10 of August. 


MANITOBA POTATO GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


A provincial Potato Growers’ Association 
was formed in Manitoba at the beginning of 
April. It was decided to ask the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture to establish a 
standard of varieties and grades of potatoes 
for the Dominion. The association recom- 
mended for Manitoba the Early Ohio, the 


Beauty of Hebron, Irish Cobbler, and Green 
Mountain varieties. 

The following officers were elected: — 
President, G. H. Whellams, East Kildonan; 
vice-president, R. P. Andrews, Bird’s Hill; 
secretary, Professor F. H. Brodrick, Agricul- 
tural ('ollege, Winnipeg. 


THE SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


A Shorthorn Congress consisting of a show 
and sale was held at Brandon, Manitoba, on 
April 3rd and 4th. The congress represented 
breeders and their herds in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. It 
was organized to provide a m(*ans of disposing 
of Shorthorn cattle of superior quality with 
a view to stimulating an increase in the pro- 
duction of this sort which it is hoped will 
later be reflected in the commercial cattle of 
the three Prairie Provinces. The congress 
was honoured by the presence of the president 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation and of the president and secretary of 
the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, besides many prominent breeders from 
the United States ami Western Canada. 

The selection of the animals for the con- 
gress was left largely in the hands of the 


secretaries of the provincial Shorthorn 
associations who saw to it that inferior 
animals were not accepted. The Show was 
held on the first day when the judging was 
done by Professor G. E. Day, Secretary of 
the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. In all 97 animals were sold, 27 of 
which were bulls which brought an average 
of $554.00. The females brought an average 
of $663.00. The highest price for bulls was 
$1,250 which was paid by Mr. J. (x. Clark 
<jf Clark Manor, Alberta, for Myrllc Beau, 
a junior yearling contributed by Mr. J. B. 
Davidson of Myrtle, Man. The highest 
price for a female was $3,100 paid by C'. C,. 
Beeching, DeWinton, Alberta,, for Dale’s 
May, a junior yearling contributed by the 
Honourable Daman Marshall, Minister of 
Agriculture for Alberta. 


SASKATCHEWAN CATTLE BREEDERS' SALE 


The annual sale of the Saskatchewan 
Cattle Breeders’ Association was held at 
Regina on March 12 and 13. The offerings, 
which numbered 241 males and 90 females, 
were brought out in better condition than at 
previous sales. The stock was widely dis- 
tributed, a large percentage of it being 
purchased by farmers in the northern part 
of 'the province. The yearling Shorthorn 
bull, Marshall Haig, brought the highest 


price of $1,500, the average for all of the 
Shorthorn males being $219.94 and for 
females $219.40. Royal Britisher, also a 
yearling, brought the highest price for Here- 
fords, being sold for $850. The average for 
bulls of this breed was $302.50, and for 
females $209.38. The Aberdeen Angus, 
Major McRae, brought $500, the average for 
this breed being $178.27. 
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SASKATCHEWAN AB£RDBSN*ANQUS ASSOCIATION 

The breeders of Aberdeen- Angus cattle President, Tames Brown, Neudorf; vice- 
in the province of Saskatchewan have formed president, E. C. Woods, Warman; secretary, 
a provincial association. j. N. Buffum, Bechard. 

The following officers were elected: — 


ALBERTA HORSE BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Alberta Horse Breeders’ Association was held 
in Calgary on March 25. The Honourable 
Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture, 
explained in detail to the meeting the pro- 
position which he had brought before the 
legislature and the appropriation of $35,000 
that had been made for the purchase of two 
superior stallions, one of Clydesdale and the 
other of Porcheron breeding. These would 


be used to improve the horse stock of the 
province. Mr. Marshall further announced 
that the Percheron and Clydesdale Breeders’ 
Associations had been asked to appoint 
committees to assist in making a selection of 
the stallions. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, David Thorburn, DeWinton; vice- 
president, E. D. Adams, Calgary, secretary, 
E. L. Richardson, Calgary. 


ALBERTA CATTLE BREEDERS* ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alberta C'attle 
Breeders’ Associations was held in ('algary 
on Apiil 7th. A plan was adopted whereby 
represtmtatives from each of the provinces 
and Cattle Breeders’ Associations would 
co-operate with the officials of the Alberta 
University in obtaining steers of high quality 
to be fed at the University for exhibition 
purposes, 


The following officers were elected: — 
President, S. M. Mace, High River; 1st 
vice president, Frank Collicutt, Calgary; 
2nd vice president, J. L. Walters, Clive; 
secretary-treasurer, E. L. Richardson, Cal- 
gary. Miss E. Cora Hind of Winnipeg, and 
Miss Jean Grant of Calgary were dccted 
associate directors. 


CALGARY BULL SALE 


The annual bull sale held at C'algary by 
the Alberta C'attle Breeders’ Association took 
place on April 7th to Kith. The animals 
sold numbered 652 and comprised Red Polled, 
Galloway, Hereford, Shorthorn and Aberdeen 
Angus. The following table shows the 
number of each breed and the total and aver- 
age prices received: 


Breed 

No. 

Total 

Average 



$ rts. 

$ cts. 

Red Polled. .. 

5 

750 

00 

1.S0 

00 

Galloways 

220 

54,635 

00 

248 

M 

Herelords . 

320 

73.S35 

00 

223 

51 

Aberdeen Angus . 

98 

17, 9 SO 

(K) 

183 

16 


6S2 

i 146,870 

(K)l 

225 

26 


The highest priced Hereford was Willow 
Spring contributed by Frank C'ollicutt, Cal- 
gary and purchased by T. F. C'adzow of 
Edmonton for $1,600. The highest pric(‘ 
for a Shorthorn was $3,800 j)aid for 
Kinmel Captain contributed by T. Bertram, 
Ralphs, and purchased by Davidson Bros, of 
Red Willow. The highest priced Aberdeen 
Angus was Donald of Hartburn which 
brought $750. contributed by A. E. Noad 
of Olds and purchased by R. R. Lea of 
Coaldale. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

Holbeds and Cold Frames. — Bulletin No. 19 
by W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, 
explains the making and use of hotbeds and 
cold frames in the growing of vegetables 
and flowers. Outside and sectional a iews of a 
hotbed arc shown. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Boys' and Girls' Competitions.- -Bulletin 
No. 81 of the British Columbia Department 
of Agriculture, contains an outlim* of the 
work of the boys, and girls’ competitions in 


1919, giving tfie rules and. regulations for 
each, which include pig raising, call raising, 
poultry raising, potato growing, and fodder 
com growing. 

Elementary A?,runltural Education. — The-1 
report of the Director <^f Elementary Agricul- 
tural Education for the Province of British 
Columbia for the year 1918, describes what 
was accomplished through the schools in 
school gardening, school fairs, and high school 
agricultural courses. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Soils, Their Property and Management. 
written jointly by the Professor of Soil 
Technology, the Extension Professor of Soil 
Technology, and the Assistant Professor 
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of Soil Technology, Cornell University, 
constitutes a text book that in its thirty-one 
chapters covers the whole range from soil 
forming processes to tillage, irrigation, dry 
farming, and soil survey. In addition to its 


764 pages of reading matter containing 
illustrations, it contains a map showing the 
soil provinces and soil regions of the United 
States. The book is published by the Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 


NOTES 


Alberta had, at the end of 1918, 235 
women's institutes with a membership of 
9,250. Upwards of forty of these institutes 
have established rest rooms. 


In the county of Wellington, Ontario, ten 
farmers’ clubs are said to be shipping live 
stock co-operatively and buying seed grain for 
their members on a similar plan. 

‘ Mr. W. J. Elliott, B.S.A., Principal of the 
Agricultural School at Olds, Alberta, has 
resigned his position to accept an appoint- 
ment with the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Shorthorn ('alf ('lub 
in Mahon County has got well under way, 
as about v^O pure-bred young heifers, chielly 
of .Scotch breeding, were recently taken up 
by the youthful members. 


Dr, F. C. Harrison, Principal of Macdonald 
Collegi', has gone to England to give his 
services to th(* Khaki University of Canada 
in connection with agricultural education and 
the settlement of returned soldiers on Cana- 
dian farms. 


The agricultural representative for Welland 
County, Ontario, reports that a farmer in his 
county, by a systematic test and weeding 
out, increased the yield of milk in his herd 
in 1918 48 {)er cent over 1917 from the same 
number of cows. 


The policy of reconstruction of agricultural 
education being put into effect by the British 
Board of Agriculture provides that for every 
pound provided in promoting agricultural 
education by a local authority, the govern- 
ment will add at least two pounds. 


The British Columbia Department of 
Agriculture has decided to discontinue for 
this season the holding of field crop competi- 
tions. Farmers’ Institutes which desire to 
hold these under their own management wall 
be afforded judges by the Department. 


Dr. A. T. Charron, for a number of years 
first assistant chemist at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, and itK^re recently attached to 
the Department of Agriculture of yuebec, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Dairy School at St. Hyacinthe, Quo., succeed- 
ing the late O. E, Dalaire. 


The Department of Agriculture of British 
Columbia has adopted the principle of main- 
taining district poultry instructors. Mr. H. 
E. Upton of that Department has been 
appointed Instructor for the Lower Mainland 


on both sides of the Fraser River, with 
headquarters at New Westminster. 


Last year New Brunswick had 98 school 
gardens, varying in size according to the 
number of pupils in the schools and other 
considerations, from 24,000 sq. ft. to one- 
quarter of an acre. These w^re located on 
the s('ho()l grounds chiefly and in a few' cases, 
where the school grounds were not suitable, 
at convenient points nearby. 

lender the policy w' hereby the federal 
Department of Agriculture defrayed half the 
cost of transportation on live stock moved 
north, w'here feed w^as plentiful, and feed 
moved south, wdicre it was scarce, in the 
province of Alberta, there was moved north- 
w^ard 31,350 cattle and 59,400 sheep. The 
amount of hay and green feed moved south- 
ward is given as 116,328 tons. 

In the province of Manitoba there arc 220 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and 1,100 branch clubs 
embracing in all 25,000 members w^ho, last 
year, engaged in one or more of the club 
activities which include gardening and the 
raising of pigs, sheep, calves iirul poultry 
and in other agricultural pursuits. In the 
pig clubs three thousand pigs w ere raised and 
two thousand of them were show'ti at the 
boys’ and girls’ club fairs. 


Mr. F. L. F'erguson, B S A., has been 
appointed as l.ecturer in Physics at the 
Ontario Agricultural C'ollege in succession to 
W. H. Scott, deceased. In addition to his 
lecture work Mr. Ferguson will have imme- 
diate supervision of the drainage propaganda 
carried on in the province. He has already 
had considerable experience in drainage 
work, having served on the drainage staff as 
an undergraduate and having held a position 
as drainage surveyor under his predecessor 
for the past year or more wdth headquarters 
at Chatham. 


Mr. Frank E. Millcn, B.S..^., has been 
appointed Professor of Apiculture at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, (nielph, in 
succession to Dr. Burton (jates. Mr. Millcn 
graduated from the Ontario Agricultural 
College a few years ago and ag an under- 
graduate specialized in beekeeping and did 
work from time to time for the department 
in this connection. After graduating he held 
positions in apiculture on the staff of the 
Agricultural College at l^ansing and latterly 
on the staff of the Agricultural College at 
Ames, Iowa. He will act as Provincial 
Apiarist in addition to his duties on the 
college staff. 
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SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 

MECHANICAL PLOUGHING^ 


METHODS FOR PLOLKiHING 
IN RIDGES 

By a. Tarchetti 

Engineer in Charge of the mechanical Depart- 
ment of the '"R, Stazione Sperimentale di 
Rnicoltura'" of Vercelli, Italy 

Ploughing in Ridges 

This is the most usual method of ploughing 
in Italian soils, csi)ecially for irrigated crops, 
and it is also that most suited to the great 
majority of motor-or tractor-ploughs im- 
ported from the United States, that is, 
ploughs turning the soil to one side only 
(with a single mould-board, right-or left- 
handed). 

This system may be used with balance, 
turn-wrest and double brabant ploughs 


without ridges docs not allow of good work 
and, to preserve the ridges, it is necessary 
to resort to gathering up and casting. 

It should first be noted that, in ploughing 
without ridges, the drainage-furrows are 
left at the same place each year whilst with 
the second method (gathering-up and casting) 
the oi>en furrow^s are displaced each time the 
ground is ploughed: the furrows a, a\ 
a'\ .(Fig. I) are filled up on gathering-up 
and, on casting, an equal number of new 
open furrows corresponding to the median 
axes, X, x\ x" . of the ridges are opened, 
at the place where the summit of the ridges 
was previously. This fact, as will Ixi seen 
later, has considerable influence on the 
method to be followed in ploughing. 

Ploughing in ridges can also be carried 
out with balance, turn-wTest and double- 
brabant ploughs. In this case the half- 



Fir, 1 — Di'^placomcnt of the op^ju furrows each time ground is ploughed. 


when the open furrows separating the ridges 
arc narrow and shallow. In this case, 
provided care is taken that the plough wheels 
do not fall into the open furrow, the ordinary 
method of ploughing without ridges may 
be carried out, neglecting the open furrows 
(especially if a ^ang plough or, better still, 
cable traction is used), which wall only 
be partially filled up, thus leaving a depression 
which will serve as a guide when the open 
furrow is reopened or put right wath an 
ordinary plough. 

But when the open furrows are large and 
deep and when the ground must be main- 
tained perfectly level — ^as is the rule for 
the rice fields of upper Italy — ploughing 


^The first two parts of this article appeared in the 
March and April numbers of the Agricultural Gazette. 


ridge ax, is ploughed, after which, leaving 
the half-ridge ax\ the half-ridge a' x\ 
is ploughed, and so on, so as to plough all 
the half-ridges to the left of the open furrows. 
When the last but one half-ridge — a'" 
x'" — is ploughed, the ploughs are turned^ 
so that those that turned the soil to right 
in going now turn to the left on the return, 
or vice-versa, i.e,^ the last half-ridge a'" 
x'" is ploughed, then «" x'", etc., up to 
the second, ax\ which completes the work. 
But this method leads to loss of time and 
awkward turns (with cable anchorages, 
it is practically impossible), so that ploughing 
in ridges is reserved for machines with ploughs 
having but a single mould-board. 

Before examining the method of procedure 
in each case it will be advisable to recall 
certain considerations. 
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In our (Italian) soils it is almost impossible 
to complete the mechanical ploughing of 
the ridges., Above all, the machines, 
especially with gang ploughs, are unsuitable 
for opening the first furrows along the open 
furrow and, to make sure of the regularity 
of the following ploughing, it is always 
advisable to carry out the work first gathering 
up the open furrows to the left and right 
with an ordinary plough. Again, the 
ordinary machines cannot finish the ploughing 
or as the farmer says, cannot close it. In fact, 
if the three commonest types of machines 
in Italy (Fig. 2) are considered, it will 
be seen that each of them has to leave 
unploughed a more or less wide strip (12 
to v^9 in. and more) in every ridge, unless the 
wheels pass over the ground already ploughed, 
which would be detrimental. On the other 
hand it is very difficult to finish such a narrow 
strip for the resistance of the soil is not 



riR 2. — Tlio stop left implouuhcrj liv various inailiincs’ 

equal for all the ploughs, .so that they would 
slip sideways. On the contrary, with the 
stilt plough it is easier to correct the unavoid- 
aldc irregularities of the strip and to open, 
exactly in the middle of the ridge, a straight 
furrow of uniform width. 

In order that this strip may be ploughed 
as well, it is necessary that the machine 
should haul a gang of such a width that the 
total width ploughed is equal to or even 
greater than the distance between the 
driving wdieels, wdiich would give the 
mechanical advantage of displacing the 
centre of resistance towards the centre of 
power; but in our (Italian) soils, and in 
the case of direct haulage, the difficulties 
of gripping the soil are in opposition to this. 

Thus, it should be reckoned that, for each 
ridge (Fig. 3), independently of its width 
L, a total wdclth of from 39 to 63 in. cannot 


be ploughed mechanically in practice, so 
that with ridges only 10 to 13 ft. wide for 
example, about hall the field would have 
to be ploughed with teams. As a result 
the width of L should be kept as large as 
possible, which gives the driver the extra 
advantage of avoiding too narrow turns 
and of enabling him to obtain, wdth the more 
continuous and uniform handling, more 
regular ploughing. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the width of the ridges should 
be such that the width A is a multiple of 
the width of the gang. 

On the other hand, howeve^r, there are 
two considerations in opposition to the 
excessive increase of the wiclth of the ridges; 
thc‘st' are as follows: — 

(1) The total journey with the ploughs lifted 
on the headlands at the head of the rklges 
is not proportional to the width of these 
latter, but, as Prof. Ringlemann has justly 
remarked (i), increase in an arithmetical 
progression. In fact, let us take a machine 
ploughing a strip 47 in. w^iflc, and let us 
suppose for the sake of simplicity that the 
axis of the machine (generally the centre 
of power) coincides with the centre ol that 
strip ('that is, with the centre of ri‘sistance 
of the gang) and that the machine can 



“close” the ploughing coniplet(‘ly. Let us 
consider what takes i)lace on f»ne-half 
of the headland at the head of the ridge: — 
as that is rep(‘ated on the othei'half ol the 
same headland and on the two h,dves of 
the opposite headland, then* will ho 4 
equal op(*r,itions for (*ach hearlland. If 
the ridge is, for example, 23 ft 6 m. w’ide, 
or 11 ft. 9 in. for each half (h'lg. 4), the 
inaehine will plough the half-ndgt* in 3 
journeys, that is, in order to arrive at the 
first furrow fgathering-up) it would have 
to move a distance of 10 ft. on the chief 
headlanrl, and then turn at right angles 
so as to begin the first furrow' at a. When 
it returns on the same headland to begin 
the second furrow', it will have to move 
5 ft. 11 in., and, finally, for the third furrow' 

2 ft. In the three journeys it has thus moved 
a distance of 17 ft. 8 in on the edge of the 
field. 

If the ridge is <louble-w’idth (/. = 47 ft, 

3 in.; L|2 - 23 ft. 7 in.) the machine 
will plough the hall-ridge in six journeys, 
but the various journeys (Fig. 5) will he 
respectively 20 ft. 10 in., 18 ft. 2 in., 13 

ft. 9 in and the total distance 

travelled will be 70 ft. 10 in., that is to say, 
not double, but four times the previous 
one. 

*S€*c the Journal d' A^nculiure pratique, 1917, p. 
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The total distance travelled with the 
ploughs lifted along a half-headland is 
thus equal to the pnxluct of the average 
journey (Ll4) and the number of journeys, 







[ A. 20 


j oo 
I 



Fi« 4 IMoiiiilung a l)alf-n(l«(‘. 11 ft . o m wul»\ in 3 
tuniv 

Imw IMonuhnif.* a lialt-rKlt!< , It . (• ni in 

6 turns. 

or, speaking algebrairally, the sum of the 
t(‘ims of an arithmetical jirogression whose 
(list term is half the width of the strip 
j)loughed (or of the gang), whilst the ratio 
or difference is that of the width itself (>). 



'Fhe result is that the time lost and fuel 
consumed on the journeys wdth the ploughs 
lifted arc the gr(*ater as the ridge is wader, and 
it is with n^ason that Prof. Ringelmaitn 
proposes a width of 98 feet (in practice not 
more than 66 ft.) as a maximum, also with 

q^rof. RinRrlmfinn consirlers ttu' width of the gnni: 
or strip pIoiiKhod as the first term of the piogressum, 
tiiul thus obtains, in his ealeulations, figures that arc 
rathei too high, on the tontiar>', however, wy, on the 
assumiition that the axis ol the machine coincides wdth 
tiiat of tlie gang, have obtained figures that arc rather 
too low, but which we consider au* neaiei to piactical 
conditions. 


the idea of avoiding excessive injury to the 
headlands by repeated passage of the machine. 

2. The wddth of the ridges nearly always 
depends on the nature of the ground or crop, 
as well as on the form of the field. 

On account of this necessity for wddth of 
the ridges, the ploughing has nearly always 
to be carried out in a special way, w'hich is 
also necessary and guile distinct for each case. 

If one uses a machine with a central 
gripping drum (Galardi-Patuzzo type motor- 
ploughs) wdiich can pivot on the drum itself, 
the width of the ridge has no influence, and 
the work can Vh* carried out as wdth the 
ordinary stilt plough. In fact, in the case 
of a ridge limited by the open furrows ana 
hh (Fig. 6) the work is begun cit A in the 
direction of the arrow^ by gathering up the 
last furrow to the right, then passing to the 
other side of the last Turrow% always gathering 
up to the right (if the plough throwrs to the 
right) and continuing in this w'ay until, 
having arrived near the iniddU* XX (where 
the strip to be finished with a team is shown 
wider), the mai'hine i)asst‘s at B to the last 
furrow* hh. where the openition is repeat ed.i 

The ploughing may also be carried out as 
show'n in Fig. 7, /.c., ('asting instead of gather- 
ing up. 

But if the machine, as often happens, is a 
tractor plough ora gang motor plough, which 
has to turn in a semi-rirt'le wath a w^ell defined 
minimum radius (generally of 20 to 26 ft.), 
in this case and m cording to the leidth of the 
ridges, the method to he folloieed must he decided 
upon clearly beforehand, so that the w'ork may 
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be linished without requiring useless double 
turns and journeys w*ith the ploughs lifted. 

We add a few* solutions of the commonest 
cases where, for the vsake of simiflicity, a 
series of only 3 gangs or furrow'-slices are 
refjresented for each zone where the 
manoeuvre is repeated. 

Admitting that a strip equal to a half or 
whole ridge should bo left in the field at the 
nil thiH and the followinR figures, the journeys 
normal to the litrrow' slues are spaced for the sake of 
clearness, but it is obvious that in the field they are 
supcTiniposed, the machine always travelling on the 
same line on the chief headland. 
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edge of Ithe first and last furrows to enable the 
machine to pass to finish the headlands ( 2 ), 
the internal limit of that strip may be 
assumed to be the edge of the field; this is 
why the beginning and end of the ploughing 
as has been already said previously, coincides 
in the following figures, now with an open 
furrow (solution A), now with the centre 
of the ridge (solution B). 

In all the examples the ploughs are under- 
stood to turn the soil to the right, which is 
usually the case. 

Case I. — Ridges wider than 82 feet (at least 
2 are necessary). — It will be convenient to 
consider the ridge as divided into foui zones 
or parts, each of which corresponds to a fresh 
manoeuvre. 

Case I; Ridges 




and begins ploughing the third and fourth 
ridges at £, as has been done for the first two 
turns. On the sides of the median axes 

jcy, X, y, the usual strip some 31 to 

59 in. wide will remain to be ploughed with 
a team. 

The narrowest turn (from 16 to 23 ft.) 
is only made in the first passage from zone VI 
to zone VI I and corresponds to about one- 
quarter the width of the ridge. 

Solution B (Fig. 9). — Beginning at B, end 
near the axis X* P. Two minimum turns — 
in the first passage from zone II to zone III 
and from zone VI to zone VII. 

When the ridges are wider than 82 ft., 
the ploughing can be carried out in different 
ways; thus, for example, Figs. 10 and 11 


wider than 82 feet. 




Fig. 10. 

\’’ariaiits of 

Solution A (Fig. 8).— Ploughing is begun at 
A by gathering up the open furrow ^4 B; at 
B, the end of the furrow, the gang is lifted, 
and the machine turns to the left, and, at B, 
begins gathering up the second open furrow, 
up to C. There the gang is again lifted, the 
machine turns always to the left, and the 
ploughs arc earthed to the right of the fir.st 
open furrow, and so on, ffoing in the direction 
of the arrows, passing in turn from zone I 
to zone II, from zone II to zone III, from III 
to IV, etc., until, having turned the furrow of 
zone VIII nearest to the axis xy of the first 
ridge, the machine passes to the third ridge 

* See Fig. 1 of the second article, Methods of plough- 
ing without rtdges. in Agricultural Gazette. April 1910 . 


Fik. 11. 

Solution A . 

show' twT) variants, limited, for brevity, to 
solution A and showing only one furrow per 
zone. In both cases, the total journey with 
the ploughs lifted on the headlands is slightly 
more than in the case of Fig. 8; however, in 
the variant shown in Fig. 11, the minimum 
turns include half a ridge, that is, they can 
be carried out in the space of about 40 ft. 

Case II. — Ridges from 49 to 82 feet wide (at 
least three are necessary). — In this and the 
following cases, the work is divided into two 
sections per ridge, that is, at the middle of 
the last furrow and vice-versa. 

Solution A (Fig. 12). — ^There are two 
minimum turns (of 1 1 to 23 ft.) corresponding 
to about half the width of the ridge in the 
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first passage from zone II to zone III and Thus, after the fir^t furrow to the right of 

from zone IV to zone V. A B and the second to the left of FE are 

Figure 13 represents a variant, drawn opened, when the machine is at E, instead of 

schematically like the previous ones and returning to zone I, it moves to zone III, 

limited to solution A. to the right of GH, then from II to zone IV, 

Solution B (Fig. 14r). — Here also there are to the left of DC, and so on until the cycle 

two minimum turns in the passage from zones to the right of HG is finished. When atiCf 
II to III and IV to V. the machine returns to zone I (as shown by 

As is shown in Fig. 14 the zones follow in the dotted line mon) and begins the second 

the same order as the solution A (Fig. 12). cycle at n and so on until the work is finished 


Casi*: II : Ridfies from 49 to 82 feet wide. 



12” Solutiuii I Imu 11 — Solution H. I'lj? 11 — WuiaiU ot 

S)lution A. 


This is why, in the following cases we have at /> and the machine passes to the four follow'- 
suppressed the graphic representation of ing ridges. In Fig. 16 a variant of the usual 
solution B for the sake of brevity «irid w'e procedure is shown. 

only indicate, by the dotted arrow', the (\asc IV . — Rtdges less than 19 ft. 6 in. wide 
beginning of ploughing. (at least .six are necessary). The same letlc^ring 


('ask III: Rtdges from 20 to 49 feeC wide. 



Kim l.S —Solution \. Fu;. 10 - \ .iriant of Solution A, 


Case III . — Ridges from 20 to 49 feet wide is employed as in the previous case, but here 

(at least fourarenecessary).--.SW«/iew .4 (Fig. the minimum turn includes the wddth of 

IvS). The minimum turns correspond to the about Iwm) ntlge.s. , 

wddth of a ridge; consequently, instead of Solution A (hig. 17) with a variant (big, 
first ploughing zones I and H (omplctely, 18). , - 

then zones III and IV, etc., as is shown in With all the preceding solutions the field 
Fig. 15, the machine can pass immediately, can be completely ploughed, provided (inde- 
when each furrow is finished, from one ridge to pendently, of course, of the side and top 

another and finish the cvcle of the four ridges headlands) that the field is divided into such 

furrow by furrow instead of zone by zone, a number of ridges as to form a multiple of 

59720—6 - 
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Case IV; Ridges less than 19 ft. 6 in. wide. 



Kig. 17 — ■'Solution -I FijiT Wiruint of Solution 1 


the minimum number possible to complete admitted that all these solutions are rather 

each cycle of operations. Thus, in Case I, complicated and require much attention 

the ridges should be even numbers; in Case II from the <lri\er, if not evtm numbers placed 

3, 6, or 9, etc.; in Case III, 4, 8 or 12, etc.; on the ridges to avoid doubt or errors in 

in Case IV, 6, 12, or 18, etc. turning. 'Phis is wh\, in the Cnilefl States, 

Simplified method of continuous ploughing in ridges advised in the United States. 



But although the latitude allowed for 
the wadth of the ridge usually allows the 
field to l)e subdivided as requirocl, it is 
not always either possible or desirable 
to do so. On the other hand it must be 


where the fields are extremely large, and 
where the uniformity of the ridges is only 
of secondary importance, more simple 
methods are advised which might be called 
the system of continuous ploughing as the 
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cycle IS shortened and instead of closing, 
continues indefinitely. 

One of these procedures, given in “ Farm 
Power (published by the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, 1915) and 


ones; which might prove disadvantageous 
for certain crops. In any case we submit 
the variants shown in Figs. 21 and 22, 
in which the unequal ridges are deduce<i 
to one only. 


Variants of the continuous method proposed by the author. 


Fifi. 21 --Solution /•> of Case 1 (sec Fift. 

ly). 



Fij.» 22 “Solution .1 of ('a^e 1 (see 
Fi« 20). 



reproduced in \arious I'rench fxTiodicals 
(such as Le (rente Rural, 1917, No. bO), 
can be applied to our ('ase I (ridg<‘s more than 
82 ft. witle). It is shown in Fig. 19 which 


But, if it was desired to employ the s\>tem 
of continuous ploughing, the nu'thod might 
be simplified still further and applu‘d to 
all the eases previously consideretl In 


Simplified continuous method proposed by the author. 



corresponds to our Solution B of Case I, 
while Fig. 20 shows the Solution A obtained 
by applying it. 

As is shown in these figures, the first two 
ridges arc narrower than the following 

59720—61 



Fir. 24 — Case HI: Ruiges from 20 to 49 ft. wide. 


Figs. 23, 24, 25 a few examples of the 
application to various cases are shown. 

The last methods do away with the 
complicated manoeuvres required with the 
previous pri>cedures when starting ploughing. 
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but the idea must be abandoned of ploughing 
one, or, at a maximum, two zones, both at 
the beginning and end of ploughing. These 
zdnes would then be ploughed separately, 
either with the machine before commencing 
continuous ploughing or with a team after- 
wards. Again they might serve to allow 
the ploughs to pass to finish the work, thus 
replacing the side headlands. 


an agricultural career or become professors 
of agriculture, practical schools will be 
founded on the estates of the National 
Schools of Agriculture, at Grignon, Montpel- 
lier and Rennes. These schools could also 
Ik* attended by students from the national 
schools wishing to specialize and by free 
auditors (see art. 3 of the law). As regards 
the practical .schools, owing to the bad 


Simplified continuous method proposed by the author. 



UENKRAL INIORMATION 

1323 — Organisation of Public Professional 
Teaching of Agriculture, in France.-““- 

1. Feuille d' Informations du Ministre de 
I'Agri culture, pj). 1-3. Paris, August 13, 
1918. — 11. — Bulletin de la Societe des 
AgricuUeurs de France, pp 199-200. Paris, 
August, 1918. 

The new' French law' of August 2. 1918. 
on the organization of public professional 
teaching of agriculturt* in France, is intended, 
according to M. Vioek, wIk» presented 
the l,iw^ to the Senate, to provi e agricultural 
education no longer for 2,000 youths and 
a few hundred girls, but 1 million youths 
and 1 million girls. 

(1) Education for Youths. — Agriculture 
is taught (art. 1): -d) at the “ Institut 
national agronomkpac ”, which is the normal 
higher school for agriculture; (2) at the 
National Schools of Agriculture of Grignon, 
Montpellier, Rennes; (3) in the schools of 
agriculture including (a) schools of practical 
agriculture; (b) the farm schools; (c) the 
technical schools where some agricultural 
specialty is taught; (4) in the winter or 
seasonal schools of agriculture; (5) in the 
agricultural continuation courses. 

Horticulture is taught; — (1) at the N tional 
Horticultural School at Versailles, w'hich 
is the higher school for horticulture; (2) 
in the schools of horticulture as in section 
c (technical schools). 

In order to give a thorough practical 
training to the pupils leaving the National 
Agronomic Institute wishing to take up 


re.sults gheii by the w'a\ of running soim- 
of them as actual farms on w'hich.the diret tor- 
farmer, obliged to make th<* greatest possible 
profit out of his farm considers the studimls 
as labouHTs, in many cases, rather than 
real pupils, the law’ provides that save* in 
exceptional circumstances ‘ the farm shall 
be run either on behalf of a commum*, a 
department, or the State (art. 10). 

The really new part of this law' is that 
tending to create and spread evi'rywhen* 
in France the w'inter or s(‘asonal agricultural 
schools and public continuation agricultural 
education. 

Art 14 — ^The winter or seasonal agrnultural 
schools are fixed or travelling. They an* 
designed to give, during the bad season, 
professional instruction to the sons of farmer-, 
who cannot spend tw'o to three years in a pro- 
fessional school of agriculture. They are 
controlled by the Minister for Agriculture. 

Ac'cording to art. 20, continuation agri- 
cultural instruction can be given in pul)lic 
schools or in prerni.ses placed at the* disposal 
of the State by the communes or private 
persons. In each commune, the course 
IS started either on request of the municipal 
council, or on requ<‘st of the departmental 
(ommission provided for in art. 23, and 
on a favourable report from the general 
Council. The course, according to art. 
22 of the law’, is paid for by the department. 

(II.) Education for (>irls. — Art. 26 — 
Instruction in agriculture and housewifery 
for girls is given : — 

(1) at the National Agronomic Institute; 
(2) in the National Schools of Agriculture ; 
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r3) in the agricultural housewifery schools, 
which may be fixed, temporarily fixed or 
temporarily travelling and which will be 
known as “ Rcoles agricoles menageres ”, 
” Ecoles agricoles menageres temporaires ”, 
and ” Ecoles agricoles menageres ambulantes ”; 
(4j in the course of continuation instruction 
in agricultural housewifery. 

Thti conditions under which the new law 
is to be applied will be fixed by the rules 
of public administration. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION. 

1329 — The Influence of Rainfall on the Fruit 
Crop in Norway. — Skard, A. M., in the 
Ttdskrift for del Norske Landhruk, Year 
XXV, Part 8, pp. 305-332 C:hristiania, 1918. 
Apples and pears can be successfully grown 
in th(* following regions of Norway: — North 
liergenhus, Jarlsbcrg and Larvik, Nedenes, 
Sniaalnene, Lister and Mainlal, Huskerud, 
Stavanger, Hedemarken, Akersluis, Brats- 
berg. South Bergenhus, Kristians, Hojnsdal, 
South and North Trondhjein. 

The average crops from 1907-1916 were 
siitficieiit for local needs. But there is 
the serious disadvantage, that the crop varies 
greatly )T<ir !>y year, thus largely exposing 
the inark(‘t to foreign competition. Thus, 
taking the avcTage crop as 100 we get: — - 
in the Buskerud, 125^ c in 1909 and 41^,^. in 
1916; at Lier, 150^ r ia 1909-11 and only M)% 
in 1916; in llalestrand, 150', (, in 1911 and 
70',^ in 1916. 

Thus there arc years in which the .supply 
(‘xceeds the demand and others when the 
supply is completely insufficient. I'o iivoid 
these (litficulties, the factors of the variations 
given abov’e must lx* known and, given that 
these vTiriations persist w hile the conditions of 
soil and crop remain unchanged, it is obvious 
that the primary cause of the fihenomenon 
must be sought in the weather conditions. 

The author gives the results of <i series of 
rese.inhes on the relationship between the 
yield in fruit and the rainfall. The following 
Icx alitics (centers of production) were studied: 
-•-Faaberg, Kunies, Kdsvold, Vestre Aker, 
and Moss, and Norderhov, all situated 
in south-eastern Norway (.Astlandet). 


From the examination of abundant obser- 
vations it was concluded: — (1) that there is 
a direct ratio, a positive correlation, between 
the crop-yield and the rainfall from March to 
June of the previous year; (2) that there is 
an inverse ratio, a negative correlation, 
betw'een the crop-yield and the rainfall of 
September-OctolH^r of the previous year. In 
spring the plant requires a large amount of 
plastic material so as to satisfy the needs 
of intense and quirk growth: — leafing, 
flowering, setting, formation of flower buds 
for the following year. The absorption of 
material from the soil is subordinated to the 
presence of water in sufficient amount to 
dissolve and carry such material. 

Insufficient moisture at this moment is 
fatal to the plant; part of the very young 
fruit becomes detached on account of lack of 
food material, and the next year’s fruit buds 
develop badly or incompletely, resulting in a 
poor spring flowering. From this it wall be 
seen that there is a positive correlation 
between the fruit crop and the total rainfall 
from March to June. 

During the second half of summer and the 
beginning of autumn, dry, warm weather 
is reciuired to mature the spring wT)od, the 
fruit, the fruit buds, and the store of reserve 
inalerials necessary for recommencing growth 
in the following spring. When this period is 
damp and rainy growth continues longer, 
to the detriment of the reserve matcTial. 
As a result there is (a) 'incomplete maturity 
of the buds, and wood and also, in consequence 
decreased resistance *o cold; (b) an insufficient 
store of reserve materials and, in consequetuc, 
limited and poor flowering in the spring. 

There is, therefore, a negative correlation 
between the fruit crop and the total rainfall 
from September to October, BcIow’ arc 
given the data for the Faaberg region, the 
rainfall data being taken from the nearest 
mcterorological station, that at Lillehammer. 

Data showing the existence of a ratio between 
fruit cropa,nd the total rainfall for the periods 
March-June and Septemher-Ocloher (average 
rainfall: March- June 10^ mm; September- 
October, 125 mm). 


1 

Yield j 

1 

1 Rainfall 

Years 

In per cent 
of the average 

Years 

i 

Marv h-June 

Sept. -Oct. 


Ter cent 


mm 

mm 

1909 

150 

1908 

138 

48 

1911 

130 

1910 

260 

56 

1914 

120 

1913 

142 

42 

1913 

115 

1912 

i 178 

119 

1915 

80 

1914 

175 

67 

1907 

40 

1906 

157 

113 

1908 

25 

1907 

238 

135 

1910 

20 

1909 

1 171 

169 

1912 

30 

1911 

1 145 

134 

1916 

20 

1915 

1 71 

36 
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There are similar conditions in other 
localities. A good crop does not always 
correspond to abundant spring rain or too 
little summer-autumn rain. The number of 
flowers does not mean a corresponding num- 
ber of fruits; the action of late frosts at the 
moment of flowering and mists during setting 
may ruin the crop, even though flowering has 
been most abundant. This explains the 
variations in the above table. As the north 
and west are gradually approached, with the 
increase of the total raintall during all the 
year, the ratio existing between the rain and 
the fruit crop disappears, whilst the action 
of other factors and weather conditions is 
plainly shown. 

On account of the preponderating action of 
the rainfall the author gives the following 
advice to fruit growers in Ostlandet* — 

(1) Choose v’^arietics very resistant to 
drought. 

(2) Work the soil deeply so that the plant’s 
roots can grow in length, thus utilising the 
water stored In the deep layers. 

(3) Give the preference, as intercrops, to 
potatoes, leguminous plants, carrots, etc. 
These plants have, at any rate in Norway, 
only a limited growth up to mid-June and 
thus only remove a limited quantity of water 
from the soil. During summer, on the con- 
trary, and at the beginning of autumn, the 
foliage increases rapidly owing to the absorp- 
tion of large quantities of water, of which the 
fruit trees are deprived with advantage. 

1331 — Recent Investigations on Soil Aeration. 

—I Hall, A.D., Phil. Trans., B., 204, 1913. 
— II HtrNTER, C., Proc. of the Union of 
Durham Phil. Soc., IV, p, 183. — III How- 
ard, A., Agr. Research Institute, Pusa, 
Bulletin 61, 1916.--IV Russell, E. J., 
and Appleyard, A., Jour, of Agr. Sc., 
VH, p. 1, 1915.— V Howard, A. and 
Howard, G. L. C., Fruit Experiment 
Station, Quetta, Bulletin 4, 1915. — VI 
Annual Report of the Imperial Economic 
Botanist, 1916-17. — VII Russell, E. J. and 
Appleyard, a., j. of Agr. Sc., VHI, p. 385, 
1917. — VIII Agr. J. of India, lienee 
Congress Number, p. 20, 1917. — IX Can- 
non, W. A. and Free, E. E., Journal of 
Ecology, V, p. 127, 1917.— X Hole, R. S., 
Ind. For. Mem., I, p. 46, 1911.— XI Id. 
Indian Forester, p. 343-344, 1916. — XII 
Id. Indian Forest Record, V p. 38, 1914. — 
Abstract by How'ard, A. and Hole, R. S., 
Indian Science Congress, Lahore, 1918. 
The growth of a crop is only possible 
through the suinultaneous operation of a 
number of soil factors — water, mineral salts, 
temperature and oxygen. If any one factor 
is in defect, or in excess as in the case of 
temperature, growth is regulated by the 
amount of this factor present, and is not 
influenced by an increase in any of the other 
factors. The chief object in soil management 
is the removal, in advance, of any possible 
limiting factor. 

The aeration of the soil is a factor in growth 
which has been neglected in the past, ft has 


only indirec:tly been recognis^ in the import- 
ance attached to a proper soil texture. The 
subject is now attracting more attention and 
it is proposed to refer to some of the recent 
work and to indicate the directions in which 
further investigation is desirable. 

Aeration and the amount of Growth. — 
Various determinations have been made of 
the amount of growth in cultures in which the 
only variable factor is the degree of aeration. 

(1) The effect of increased aeration on the 
root development of barley. — In water cultures. 
Hall found that both root development and 
growth depend on the amount of aeration. 

(2) The effect of soil texture on growth . — 
Hunter found that root development and 
growth fell off as the soil was more consoli- 
dated. 

(3) The effect of adding potsherds or sand 
to the Pusa soil. — 'Fhe addition ol inert aerat- 
ing agents like sand, potsherds or broken 
bricks to Pusa soil (a fine calcareous silt 
which readily loses its texture) increases the 
growth very markedly. In the case of Java 
indigo, where both nitorgen and oxygen are 
required, the increase is as high as 40 jiei cent. 
To follow the subject further, the structure of 
the soil must be considered in relation to the 
root development of the plant. The pore 
spaces of the soil are taken up by air and 
w'ater, the latter occurring in thin films round 
the soil particles. The biological activities 
of the root hairs and of the soil bac'teria 
involve respiration for which a constant 
supply of oxygen is neccs.sary and which 
results in a continuous production of carbon 
dioxide. Efticient soil ventilation is there- 
fore essential for growth. Recent investi- 
gations at Rothamsted on the composition of 
the soil atmosphere show that the amount of 
oxygen in the soil falls us the amount of 
carbon dioxide rises. The water films 
contain little oxygen but much carbon dioxide 
that is, the oxygen is used up as rapidly as 
it is supplied. 

Ventilation of the soil and the system 
OF flood irrigation in Northern India. — 
Flood irrigation on fine alluvial soils inter- 
feres with their ventilation by rapidly des- 
troying the texture and by forming a compact 
surface crust impermeable to air. One limit- 
ing factor — water — is removed but another — 
the need of aeration — is introduced. Thus 
over-irrigation actually diminishes the yield. 
This is shown by results obtained at Quetta 
where 13 niaunds of wheat were obtained 
with one irrigation and only 8 niaunds where 
three irrigations were given. In any flood 
irrigation system, a practical compromise 
between the needs of the plant for air and 
for water must be worked out. This has been 
accomplished at Quetta by the proper utilisa- 
tion Ol the preliminary watering given before 
sowing. Under this new system, the yields 
obtained are often higher than those obtained 
with 6 or 7 waterings usually applied. The 
Quetta results have been shown by experi- 
ment to apply to the Punjab and Sind where 
almost half the irrigation water now used 
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could l>e saved. The economic significance 
of these results becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that the annual revenue derived 
from irrigation works in India is £5,000,000. 

Soil, aeration and quality. — It is well 
known that the quality of vegetable products 
varies with the locality, but the factors on 
which equality depends are still undeter- 
mined. Brewed is undoubtedly one of the 
most important, and no improvement in 
cultivation ran change a short-stapled cotton 
into a longstanled kind. Various observa- 
tions suggest tljat for each variety to attain 
its highest quality, adeciuatc soil aeration is 
necessary. A few examples may be given: — ■ 

1) Barley,- -The best malting samf)ies are 
always grown on open well-aerated soils and 
nevt'r on still heavy I'lays. 

2) Tobacco.— h\\ the tracts in India which 
have achieved a reputation for th(‘ production 
of tobacco of good quality are those in which 
aeration is above the average. 

3j Cotton. — ^Mr. C'loiiston’s results on the 
open laterite soils at C’handkhuri indicate 
that soil aeration is one of the factors on 
which the (juality of the staple of cotton 
dc'pends. 

Kxp(Tien('e in India sliows that crops will 
not mature properly if s il aeration is inter- 
fered with during the ripening period. Re- 
cent results obtained at Rothamsted show' 
that, on cropped land, ripening is associated 
with a great outpouring of carbon dioxide 
into the soil atmosphere. The cause of this 
is not know'u. It has been suggested that 
it i^ due to the death and decay of the fine 
roots after the tlow'ering period, but this wall 
not explain the observed delay in ripening if 
air is not supplii’d during the period of 
maturation. An interesting field of research 
lies ready to hand. 

OrUEK ASPECTS OF SOIL AhRATION.— If soil 
at'ratioii is a growdh factor, aeration must 
iiilliience the divStribution of plants, as of 
grain in India, and be of importance in 
ecological studit*s. Cannon in Arizona and 
Free of the John Hopkins University have 
shown that the poor conditions of soil aeration 
are (orrclated w ith the abst^ice of vegetation 
in the dry lakes of desert basins, and the 
zonal ion of vegetation round these basins 
may be in correlation wdth the soil aeration 
requirements of the plants involved. 

The importance of soil aeration in Indian 
forestry has recently been emphasized by a 
study of the factors influencing the healthy 
growth of sal {Shorea rohusta) seedlings. 
Whereas water cultures have showm that 
water in itself is quite harmless, yet water 
which is held in contact with sal forest soil 
rapidly becomes highly injurious to the roots 
of the seedlings. Any factor which increases 
the amount of moisture in the soil, such as 
shade or bad drainage, accentuates the 
injurious action. Rain-water held in contact 
wdth such soil is found to become heavily 
chargeil with carbon dioxide and impover- 
ished as regards its oxygen supply. In water 
culture experiments, a high carbon dioxide 


and low oxygen-content have been proved 
to be injurious to the roots. There are good 
grounds for believing that, in addition to sal, 
many of the most important Indian trees 
are very sensitive to soil-aeration, and a 
careful study of this factor apjjears to be of 
primary importance in Indian forestry not 
only on account of its elifect on the establish- 
ment and development of seedlings but also 
because of its probable influence on the 
growth of older trees and its possible con- 
nection with injurious diseases, 

1335 — Nitrogen Fixation in Manure. — 

I. Tottingham, W. E., The Increase of 
Nitrogen in Fermenting Manures, in The 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3, pp. 221-225. Baltimore, 1916.— 

II. Fulmer, H. L., and Fred, E. B., 
Nitrogen-Assimilating Organisms in Man- 
ure, in the Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. II, 
No. 4, pp. 423-434. Baltimore, 1917. 

1336 — The Possibility of Obtaining Nitro- 
genous Fertilizers by Utilising Waste 
Materials for the Fixation of Nitrogen by 
Nitrogen -Fixing Bacteria. — D oryland, C. 

I. T., in Abstracts of Bacteriology, Vol. II, 
No. 1, p. 2. Baltimore, 1918. 

1340. — ^Experiments on the Resistance of 
Plants to Cold.— Pantanelli, E. in Atti- 
della Reale Auademia dei Lincei, Series V, 
Vol. XXVll, Pt. 3, pp. 126-130; Pt. 4, 
pp. 148-153. Rome, 1918 (2 pp. in 

Institute Bulletin). 

1341 — The Influence of the Physiological 
Condition of the Seed upon the Course of 
Subsequent Growth and upon the Yield; 
The effects of Soaking Seeds in Water. — 
Kidd, F.. and West, C., in The Aftnals of 
Applied Biologv, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 1-12. 
Cambridge, July, 1918. 

Of late years in most researches dealing 
wdth the seed the attention has been almost 
entirely concentrated upon the question of 
germination, w'hile little attention has been 
paid to the eventual influence of treating the 
grain, w'hich w'ould show' bow far the physio- 
logical condition of the f)lanL in the seed-stage 
may exert a pre-determining influence upon 
the whole subsequent courst; of growth and 
developmimt. This imi>ortaiicc of this ques- 
tion is obvious w'hen it is said that the yield 
from an equal number of plants of a pure 
line may vary 50% or even more, owdng to 
the pre-determining influence of the physio- 
logical condition of the seed as affected by 
environmental conditions both before and 
during germination. 

The authors undertook to study this pre- 
determining influence and, in the present 
paper, give the first results obtained by 
immersing the seeds in w'ater at 17® C. for 
8, 24, 48 and 72 hours. The seeds used were 
those of the pea (Pisum sativum) f dwarf bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris), barley {Hordeum)^ sun- 
flower {Helianthus annuus), white mustard 
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{Brassica alba), broad bean (Vicia Faha), 
white lupin, wheat and oats. The effects 
observed on the rate of germination of the 
various samples thus treated, as well as on 
the yield of the plants obtained (length of 
stem and root), lead to the conclusion that 
soaking the seed in ivater may have a marked 
effect on the subsequent growth of the plant. 
The nature of the effect is stron ly specific, 
quite different results being obtained by 
similar treatment upon closely allied plants, 
as is shown very strikingly by beans. The 
results of soaking the seeds of the dwarf bean 
even for 6 hours become evident after a 
month’s gro>\'th by a decrease of 26% (as 
compared with control plants set dry^) in the 
dry weight yield of the tops of the plants. 
Seeds of the same species, soaked in water 
for 24 hours before sowing, showed the 
most raj)i(l and vigorous germimitioTi, while* 
later, 12 days after sowing, the total length 
of these plants as compared with the con- 
trols set dry was as 2-4: 13-8. 

The results obtained with the Broad Bean 
are quite different: the effect of soaking the 
seeds was found to be increasingly beneficial, 
not only on the penentage of germination, 
but also upon the size of plant produced. 
Thus, 3 weeks after sowing, the average 
height of the plants produced from seeds 
planted dry was only 4 cm. as compari'd with 
10*4 cm. in the case of those soaked for 3 
days before sowing. 

The photographs accompanying the article 
show clearly the effect of soaking the seed on 
the growt i of the plants. 


exportation of orchil up to 1916 is due to 
the decrease in that of the German dyes; 
the increase in price to 6\d. per lb. in 1917 
against 3*7r/. in 1914 is equally significant. 

1365 — ^Effect of Grazing upon Western 
Yellow-Pine Reproduction in the National 
Forests of Arizona and New Mexico, U.S.A. 
— Hill, R. R., in IK S. Dept, of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin No, 580, Contribution 
from The Forest Service, Professional 
Paper, pp. 27. Washington, D.C., 1917, 

LIVE STOCK .V\n IJREEDING. 

1370 — The Etiological Cause and Treatment 
of Granular Dermatitis of the Horse. — 
Van Sageghem, R., in the Bulletin de 
la Societe de Pathologte Flxotique, Vol. 
XI, No. 7, pp. 575-578. Paris, 1918 

1371 — The First Tests of Vaccination against 
Epizootic Lymphangitis. -Boquet, A., 
Negre, L., and Ron;, in the Bulletin 
de la Societe de Pathologie Flxotique Vol. 
XI, No. 7, pp. 551-553. Paris, 1918. 

1374- -The Control of the Blow-Fly and the 
Sheep Maggot Fly in Queensland. — Queens- 
land Agricultural Journal, pj). 136-137. 
Brisbane, April, 1918. 

1379— The Dietary Qualities of Barley. — 
Steenbock, 11., Klnt, H. K. and (ikoss, 
K. G. in The Journal of Biological Chem- 
istry, Baltimore, July, 1918. 


1348 — Measures taken in Hungary for the 

Production of Sugar Beet Seed. — Wochen- 
schrtft des Zentralvereines fur die Ruben- 
tucher -Industrie Oesterreichs und Ungarns, 
pp. 122-123. Vienna, April 4, 1918. 

(2 fip, in Institute Bulletin.) 

1349 — Tests of Some Spring Wheats (Man- 
itoba, Aurore and Marquis) in Vaucluse, 
France. — Zacharewicz, in the Comptes 
Rendus des Seances de V Academic d' Agricul- 
ture de France, pp. 825-828. Paris, 
October \ 1918. 

1 3 53 — Commercial Pulse Crops. — B ulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, j) *. 503-544. 
London, Octobcr-December, 1917. (5 pp. 

in Institute Bulletin.) 

1362 — The Production and Price of Orchil. — 
Jn-en Utvoer, Year III, No. 40, p. 897. 
Amsterdam, 1918. 

Orchil, a dye extracted from various lichens 
is used for imparting olive-green and brown 
shades to feathers, etc., especially ostric h 
feathers. It is extracted chiefly in the 
United Kingdom, the lichens being imported 
from the Ca^Ki Verde islands. Of late years 
the United Kingdom has exported the 
following amounts to the United States. — 
1914, 229,068 lb.; 1915, 372,803 lb.; 1916, 
512,^7 lb.; 1917, 209,383 lb. The increased 


The authors studicHl the dietary quaHtif\s 
of barley with the help of investigations 
similar to those nsc-d since the work of 
Hopkins, Osuornl and Mendel, IT nk, 
and ]VIc(a)llum, which ha\e aln*ady been 
applied to various foods (1). Rats wen* 
used in the experiments. 'Tin* food (barley, 
in this case) was first ground to a coarse 
meal, dried tor two hours at 70 to 80"W 
and ground to a fine meal to which were 
added the usual siijiplements, casein, butter 
fat, mineral salts, etc. * 

CoNCLifsio.Ns. —Barley alone cannot sat- 
isfy the requirements of a growing animal, 
or even allow any noteworthy amount of 
grow'th. The adclition of the fat-soluble 
vitarnine (given as butter fat) remedies 
this defect to a certain c^xlent, whereas 
casein has little effeci. The addition of 
mineral salts gives better results. When 
all these supplements are added grow'th 
is normal. Barley contains the w^ater- 
soluble vitarnine in abundance, but neither 
sufficient fat-solublcj vitarnine nor sufficient 
protein (only 13 6%). Both of these, as 
well as mineral salts, must, therefore, 
be addend to a ration consisting exclusively 
of barley, to allow normal growth. 


( 1 ). See also AgncultuuU Gazette, July 1918, page 
731, No. 2, September 1918, page 919, No. 377, Nov- 
ember 1918, page 1101. No 659 and page 1102, No. 
662. and Decemljer 1918, page 1187, No. 782. 
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1382 — Crosses between the American Bison, 
the European Bison and Domestic Cow 
made in the Zoological Garden of Askania- 
Nova (Government of Tauride, South 
Russia). — Ivanov, E. and Philiptschenko 
Jur. in the Zeitschrift fur induktive abstain- 
mungs-und Vererhun^slehre, Vol. 16, Pt. 
1-2, pp. 1-48. Leipsig, 1916. (3 pp. in 
Institute Bulletin). 

1387 — ^Fish Meal as a Feed for Swine. — 
Ashbuook, F. G., in U, S. Dept, of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 610, 9 pp. Washington, 
1917. 

The value of fish meal as a food for swine 
has been appreciated for many years, espe- 
cially in Germany. The experiments 
described in the bulletin were carried out 
at the Experimental Farm of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, at Bettsville, Mary- 
land, for the purposes of: (1) comparing the 
value of fish meal and tankage as supplement- 
ary feeds; (2) studying the value of fish 
meal as a supplement to dried potato. 

Comparison of Fisk Meal and Tankage 
as Supplementary Fced^.- -Twelve Berkshire 
pigs, of unifoini size, about three months 
old at the beginning of the experiment, were 
used. The ft'eding period was divided 
into two part : first, a growing period of 
112 days from weaning uj) to fattening age; 
se(‘oiul, a fattening pericxi of about one 
mouth. 

During the growing period the pigs wrere 
divided into twt) lots of S and 4 respectively 
4'he ration of lot I was composed of 4 parts 
of corn meal, 4 parts middlings and 1 part 
tankage; tiiat of lot 2, of 4 parts of corn meal, 
4 parts middlings and 1 pari fish meal. 
In lot 2 the daily gain per pig (1 31 lb) 
w^as greater than that ot lot 1 (1.25 lb.), 
and, at the end of the experiment there 
was an average difference in live weight of 
lU lbs. in favour of the lot fed with fish 
meal. The animals in lot 1 consumed, 
per head, slightly less grain per ilay than 
those in lot 2. h'rom observation no differ- 
ence could be noted betw^een the two lots 
w'ith respect to growth or geiu-ral develop- 
ment. This would indicate that one ration 
was not particularly superior to the other 
in meeting requirements for growth in pigs. 

During the fattening period the same 
12 pigs were divided into three lots and fed 
as fofiow^s: lot 3, composed of the same 4 
pigs as lot 2 in the growing period, was 
continued on the same ration, namely, 
4 parts corn meal, 4 parts of middlings and 
1 part of fish meal ; lot 4 composed of 4 
pigs from lot 1, w^as fed a ration of 9 parts 
of corn meal and 1 part of fish meal; lot 
5, coniiX)sed of the remaining 4 pigs from 
lot 1, was fed a ration of 9 parts of corn 
meal and 1 part of tankage. The daily 
gain per pig was greatest in lot 4 (2.16 lb.), 
in lot 5 it was 2 lbs. and in lot 3,1.9 lbs. 

Ftsh Meal as a Supplement to Drisd 
Potato . — Twelve pure bred Berkshire pigs, 
from 5 to 6 months old, were divided into 


4 lots of 3 each, and were given the following 
rations: lot 1 (check lot) 6 parts corn meal, 
1 part tankage; lot, 2, 6 parts dried pressed 
potato, 1 part tankage; lot 3, 6 parts 
dried pressed potato, 1 part linseed oil 
meal (old process); lot 4, 6 parts dried 
pressed potato, 1 part fish meal. The average 
daily gain per pig was in lot 1 1*57 lb., 
lot 4, 1'32 lb., lot 3, 0-91 lb. and lot 2, *08 lb. 
The amount of grain fed per 100 lbs. gain 
was in lot one, 403 lbs., in lot four, 428 
lbs., in lot three, 584 lbs. and in lot two, 
695 lbs. Lot 1 excelled all the other lots 
with respect to rale of gains, amount of 
feed consumed to produce 100 lb. of gain, 
and the average final weight. The lot 
receiving dried pressed potato and fish 
meal (lot 4) was a very close second to the 
check lot. 

At the close of both these experiments 
the heav iest hog w'as selected from each lot 
and slaughtered on the farm to determine 
the quality of flesh and fat and the degree 
of finish. In no case was the meat found 
to have a fishy odour or taste. 

The results of the experiments show' that 
fish meal is a very effective supplement 
to a grain ration for pigs. When it can 
be obtained conv'enicntly, and at a reasonable 
price it .should be a popular and remunerative 
protein supplement for pig feeding. 

1389 — Final Report of the Fourteenth Egg- 
Laying Competition Held at the Queens- 
land Agricultural College, Gatton, from 
April 1, 1917 to March 31, 1918.— 

land Agricultural Journal, Vol. IX, Pt. 
6, pp. 213-225 — 10 Figs. Brisliane, 
June, 1918. 

1390 — The Artificial Feeding of Bees with 
Pollen. — UsAY, J. in the Illustriertc Monats- 
blatler fur menenzucht. Year XVI 1 1, 
No. 5, p. 35. Vienna, 1918. 

It is known that in spring bees use a large 
amount of pollen for feeding the hiva*. As, 
in many countries, flowers are rare at this 
pcjiod and the workers are impeded by 
the bad weather, the author advdses the 
provision of pollen for the bees. This was 
suggested to him by the fact that many 
beekeepers spread in front ot their hiv'Ch 
flour, which is eagerly gathered bv’ the bees. 
At the flowering season of resinous trees, 
which produce abundant pollen, the author 
shook cones ovxt a box cover, thus obtaining 
an abundant supply of pollen, W'hich he 
kept in a dr> room till the follow'iug spring. 
When this dust is spread on a board in front 
of the hive in fine w'oather the bees imme- 
diately collect it. The author has observed 
no ill effects as a result of this food. 

FARM KN(ilNEER)NG. 

1394 —The Function of Agricultural Engin- 
eers as regards the Makers of Power- 
Farming Maxdiinery, — Cote, lieutenant, 
in Vroduire, No. 5, pp. 158-160, July 
5, 1918. (2 pp. in Institute Bulletin). 
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1396 — Restrictions on the Manufacture of 
Farm Implements in the U.S.A , — Farm 
Implement News^ Chicago, July 18 and 
25, 1918. 

1397 — ^National Power Farming Show at 
Satina, Kansas, U,S.A . — Farm Implement 
News, pp. 30-48 + 72 Figs. Chicago, 
August 8, 1918. 

The national power farming show was 
held from July 29 to August 2, 1918, at 
Salina, Kansas, U.S.A., 48 makers with 
232 tractors taking part. The ploughing 
depth was only 4 inches. Half of the ploughs 
pulled were 3 bottom ploughs, the remainder 
having 2 and 4-bottoms. Disc ploughs 
were shown; it appears that the use of disc 
ploughs has much increased in Kansas 
of late. 

This demonstration was the first of a 
national characicr where official Prouy 
brake tests were made. The tests began 
4 days before the show was opened; the 
results will not be published, but each 
maker receives a rei)ort covering the tests 
of his tractor or tractors, and which he can 


1400 — Harvesting with a Tractor. — Ringle- 
MANN, M., in the Bulletin de la SocietS 
d' Encouragement pour V Industrie Nationale, 
pp. 97-101, Paris, July-August, 1918. 

1401 — Simultaneous Harvesting and Break- 
ing up of the Stubble with a Tractor. — 

Le Genie Rural, Year X (New Series, 
No. 24), No. 84, pp. 7-8. Paris, 1918. 

1273 — The “Once-Over” Quack Grass Killer, 

— The Implement and Machinery Review, 
pp. 415-416, London, August, 1, 1918. 

The Quack (iR.\ss Exterminator Co., 
912, Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn., 
IJ.S.A., makes a new machine for extermi- 
nating weeds, particularly couch grass. 
By running this machine once over a field 
(whence-its name), practically ever>^ vestige 
of crop-killing weed is said to be extermin- 
ated. 

This new device, s hown in the appended 
figure, resembles a tractor, but does not 
propel itself. Its ix'trol motor serves to 
operate the mechanism while the machine 
itself is hitched to a tractor or drawn by 
horses. 



'^OSCE-OVER ’ QUACK GRASS KILLER 


use as he thinks fit, except that he can not 
publicly make a comparison between . his 
own figures and those relating to other 
machines. The Belgian, French, Italian 
and Peruvian governments sent official 
representatives to attend the show. 

Technical reports will be published later 
showing the value of the show. 

1398 — ^Tests of the Cleveland Tractor at 
Montpellier, France. — C laron, C., in Le 
Pr ogres Agricole et Viticole, pp. 150-153 
Montf>eUier, August 18, 1918. 

1399 — Couplings for Tractors. — Ringel- 
MANN, M., in the Bulletin de la Societe 
d' Encouragement pour I* Industrie NationalCj 
pp. 112-114, Paris, July-August, 1918. 


The machine consists (jf a framew^ork 
mounted on wffieels, carrying at its forward 
end an ordinary plough, minus the mould 
hoard, behind which is a toothed cylinder, 
followed in the rear by an elevator running 
backward and upwara at an angle of about 
40® into separating mechanism, which, in 
turn, is followed by a large circukir sieve 
moving in an anti-clock direction as the 
machine travels forward. Inside the reel 
or sieve is a horizontal conveyor running 
to a perpendicular elevator swing in the 
rear of the machine for conveying the 
weed refuse into a wagon driven alongside. 

The operation of the machine can be 
described as follows; — The plough share 
located at the forward end is 16 in. wide 
and set to run at a depth of 4 to 6 in.; the 
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ribbon of soil cut is passed liack, there 
being no mould board, and brought into 
contact with the teeth of the forward cylinder 
which ruts and shreds up the weeds and soil. 
At this point about 60% of the soil is returned 
to the earth and the weeds, stalks, etc., 
arc elevated into the separating machinery, 
where a system of separation, not unlike 
that of a wheat or small grain threshing 
outfit, separates the weeds and 20% of 
the soil, the latter being returned to the 
ground. All the weeds and roots and the 
remaining 20% of the soil pass into the 
revolving sieve in the rear. The soil is 
completely lost through the meshes of this 
sieve, and the weeds are (arried upward 
by the revolving screen and du nifKxl into 
the horizontal conveyor, in which they are 
carried to the perpendicular elevator in 


The motor is of the Felix-Megevet type; 
it is simple, light and runs well. By adding 
another cylinder, the maker has improved 
on the old, one-cylinder type. As is shown 
in the figure in Megevet woodsawing plant 
is completely independent and can be 
moved and set up anywhere in the forest or 
at the farm. Its small size enables it to 
pass easily into restricted spaces. Its easy 
transport and use gives it a claim for superior- 
ity over other systems. 

The circular saw, with its roller-table and 
w'ell protected blade, is very safe and easy 
to work. The engine drives directly on the 
shaft of the circular saw by moans of a 
horizontal belt. The whole plant is strongly 
built and all the parts arc easily accessible. 

The engine consumes little petrol. By 
using this motor saw, great economy in 



MEGEVET MOTOR-SAW MOUNTED ON A HAND-CART. 


the rear, where they are ele^ated into a 
vehicle If) be c.iiTed away and burned, or 
otherwise destrf)yed. 

A field is thus left in a condition free from 
all weeds, rof)ts and ther noxious growths 
and in a thoroughly tilled condition, ready 
to be sown at once if desired. The machine 
has a capacity of to 5 acres per day, 
accordng to the nature of the soil, the thick- 
ness of the ground and the speed at which 
the machine is towed. 

This new tc3ol is said to be strongly made 
and should last from 5 to 8 years; its esti- 
mated (X)st is £200. 

1274 — Motor-saw Mounted on a Hand-cart. 

La Terre Vaudoise, p. 249. Lausanne, 

July 6, 1918. 

Messrs Megevet of Geneva make a 
circular motor-saw for cutting fire wood ; the 
saw is driven by a petrol motor, the whole 
being mounted on a small hand -cart. 


labour can be made while the work is done 
more quickh'. 


ACiR irULT r RA l. I ND V STRJ ES 

1416- -The Utilisation of Coal Dust for 
Heating Greenhouses.—Ri voire, P., in 
the Revue Ilorheole, pp, 157-158. Paris, 
September 16, 1918. 

1418 — Free Lactic Acid in Sour Milk.~ 
Van Slyke, L. L. and Baker, J.C., in 
The Journal of Biological Chemutry, pp. 
147-178. Baltimore, July, 1918. 

1420 — The Manufacture of Casein from 
Buttermilk or Skim Milk. — DahlbERG, A. 
O., in the United States Department of A gri- 
culture Bulletin No. 661, pp. 32. Washing- 
ton, April 9, 1918. 0 pp. in Institute 

Bulletin), 
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1421 — The Installation and Equipment of 
an Egg-Breaking Plant. — Jenkins, M. K., 
in the U, 5. Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 663, 25 pp. Washington, May 
27, 1918. (2 pp. in Institute Bulletin). 


1422 — Microrganisms and Heat Production 
in Silage Fermentation. — Hunter, O. W., 
in the Journal of Agricultural Resear (Sh, pp. 
75-*83. Washington, July 9, 1917. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

THE MOSCOW BANK OF POPULAR CREDIT 


The Popular Bank of Moscow was founded 
in consequence of a resolution of the First 
National Congress of Co-operative .Societies, 
which met at Moscow in 1908. Following 
the system of the Italian popular banks, the 
Moscow Bank leans especially on the co- 
operative societies of credit and thrift, that 
is to say on the primary organizations. 

Federations of co-operative societies may 
become members of the bank, but, in view 
of the fact that the primary co-operative 
organizations must form the principal nucleus 
of the bank’s members, a small co-operative 
credit society must be taken as the unit of 
organization, and the district federations of 
.societies are admitted as members merely 
as representatives of a greater or lesser 
number of co-operative societies. The fede- 
ration docs not appear as a member of the 
bank, but the societies of which it is formed 
are individually members. Individuals may 
be members of the bank under certain 
conditions. 

The initial capital of the hank was fixed 
at 1 ,000,000 roubles ( 1 rouble at par = 5 1 J cts.) 
in 4,000 shares of 250 roubles each. 

The liability of individuals admitted to be 
members is limited to the amount of their 
paid up shares, but the liability of each 
co-operative society is an amount equal to 
ten times its paid up shares. Whatever the 
amount of a member’s shares he cannot have 
more than one vote, a provision which safe- 
guards the co-operative principle. 

The bank may regularly: grant loans for 
short terms of one year or long terms of five 
years; open special credits or credit accounts; 
discount and rediscount bills; undertake 
purchases and sales on commission; carry 
forward and lend on security to co-operative 
societies only. The bank can discount the 
bills of individuals, only when they are based 
on the purchase or sale of merchandise nego- 
tiated at or by the order of co-operative 
societies. Individuals, however, are admit- 
ted to unlimited participation in the jiayment 
of sums intended for the constitution of the 
banks’ circulating funds — depo.sits, loans, etc. 

The net profits of the bank’s business are 
distributed as by the scheme: 20 per cent ^o 
to the reserve fund; 10 per cent to the special 
fund for providing long-term loans to insti- 
tution.s of popular credit; a maximum of 5 
per cent to bonuses to the bank’s manager and 
staff, in accordance with a resolution of the 
general meeting; 5 per cent to a mutual aid 
fund of the bank’s employees in accordance 


with a decision of the general meeting. The 
remaining net profits are distributed, if they 
do not exceed 8 per cent of the capital in 
shares, to members as a dividend. 

Of the 4,000 shares first named 85 per cent 
were bought by the co-operative societies 
and 15 per cent by individuals interested 
in the co-operat ivx‘ movement. A second 
issue of shares amounting to 1,000,000 
roubles was made in 1914, and a third issue 
of 2,000,000 in 1916. The last general 
meeting concerning which there is any infor- 
mation took place in December 1917, and 
w'as called t o consider the issue of new shares 
amounting to 25,000,000 roubles. 

The bank’s deposits reached, on january 
1, 1915, 4,000,000 roubles; a year later 
1O,0©O,OOO roubles; and on September 11, 
1916, 22,000,000, roubles cr six times the 
initial sum to which they amounted a year 
and a half earlier. The anmuil balance 
sheet for 1915 amounted to 240,000,0(K) 
roubles; and it rapidl>' increased in the first 
eight months of 1916, reaching 490, 000, 000 
roubles. 

Onctaskofthe bank is that of uniting exist- 
ing co-operative societies in a central organiza- 
tion able to help the bank to collect local ca pital 
and distribute it among the co-operative 
.societies interested. I'he important point 
is that the money should remain in the po.s- 
.session of the societii^s and not go to feed 
the privatt' enterprise of .speculators. The 
funds of the various local co-operative 
societies should therefore be united at the 
bank’s agency in order that they may be 
equitably distributed in accordance with local 
needs. It is only when these needs have 
been satisfied that the remaining sums ]>ass 
to the Moscow bank to meet the demand for 
credit of the other co-operative societies, and 
thus a constant circulation of credit is 
maintained. The dcmaml in question varies 
with districts and seasons. Thus in autumn, 
when the peasants have no need of money, 
it is needed by the .Siberian dairy .societies. 
In such cases the bank can, by means of its 
I<x:al agencies, direct the stream of necessary 
credit. 

The bank does not limit its business to 
advancing funds to co-operative scx'ieties 
in need of credit. It has had to extend it 
and to organize with co-operative societies 
the purchase of articles necessary to agri- 
culture, and this on a large scale and by the 
help of its remarkable economic power. 
The bank for that matter merely follows in 
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the traces of the co-operative credit societies, 
which were themselves obliged to go beyond 
the limits of their initial programme. ^ They 
were at first intended to furnish capital to 
their members, but eventually they under- 
took the purchase of machines, food supplies 
and other articles. The bank thought itself 
obliged first to organize as quickly as possible 
the purchase of primary material for co- 
operative societies which would otherwise 
fall into the power of wholesale dealers and 
the agents of these, exiictly as a simple 
peasant falls into the clutches of the usurer 
in his time of need. 

With this object the bank obtained from 
the government an authorization to open 
buying otfi(*es which soon had a great 
success. A buying office is in a better posi- 
tion to know the state of the market, for it 
uses for this end its connection with the 
co-operative societies, ascertaining the exact 
needs of its clientele and finding out the 
means of satisfying these needs. The 
elements of information on these points 
which co-operative societies possess allow a 
buying office to enter into relations with the 
most suitable manufacturers. It causes a 
small sum to be paid to the co-operative 
s(K'ieties- from 1 to 3 per cent — for various 
costs, and a sum which is added to the bank’s 
interest for the fund intended to provide 
members’ dividends. 'Fhe buying office 
bought for the farming year 1917 more than 
125,000 ploughs, more than 30,000 tons of 
manure, an enormous quantity of tiles for 
country dw<*Uingb anif the most varied 
artit'les used by the agricultural population. 

Beyond the business of buying on behalf 
of co-operative societies, th(‘ bank’s c^ffice 
began to buy the jiroduce of co-operative 
socunies on commission to sell it in Russia 
and elsewhc're. This new liramdi of its 
business was not active for long, owdiig to 
the war, but in the few months for which it 
was at work the bank was able to sell in 
(ireat Britain about one hundred carloads 


of eggs from the region of Pensa and more 
than 35,000 pud.s of flax belonging to various 
producers’ societies. This attempt to sell 
eggs abroad was really successful from a 
commercial point of view, although the 
co-operators were competing with egg expor- 
ters and had to content themselves with 
rather low prices. On the other hand, the 
bank’s exportation of flax succec'ded in every 
respect. VVithin Russia the buying office 
sold various food.stuflfs, as wrell as lere- 
benthinate and resin, on behalf of the co- 
operative societies of Archangel. 

According to telegraphic information as to 
the bank r<3ceived by its London agenc'y, its 
business was on January 23rd, 1918, pursuing 
a normal course. The bank’s namci was not 
included in the list of banks subjected to 
nationalization by the State Bank established 
by the Bolshevik government. It has even 
gained in importance immensely because it 
has absorbed the deposits of a number of 
private banks. Now', at the end of 1918, 
it is perhaps the most important financial 
centre of co-operation. Its deposits reach 
three Inllion roubles, an enormous sum for 
an institution formed to encourage the 
co-operative movement, even if the fall in 
Russian values be taken into account. It 
has been spared nationalization becaiist* of 
its economic and moral aim, and is to-day 
the most powTrful and the most accredited 
financial institution in Russia. 

Rut the disorganization of economic life 
during this last year of continual revolutions 
and clisturbances has given birth to a series 
of (lifticulties which impede the bank’s 
business, especially the lack of a metal 
reserve' and the fall in the* value of State paper. 
.\t first the State Bank supplied the banks 
of Musc'ow' with al)out 10,000,000 roubles a 
day for their business but this sum has fallen 
to 400,000 roubles. The bank’s business i-. 
now limited to deposits and current accounts, 
for it is not possible, as it w’as in the past, 
to 01)011 credits for co-opi‘rativc associations. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTITUTE ECONOMIC BULLETIN 


The following is a list of the more important 
subjects treated in the October 1918 number 
of the International Review of Agricultural 
Economics. Persons interested in any of 
the arlides in this list may olitain the original 
bulletin on application to the Institute 
Branch, so long as the .supply for distribution 
is not exhausted. 

PAGES. 

Co-operation in Japan in 1910 . . . 783-788 

The Marketing ()rgani/ation of 
Creameries in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota 793-796 


Insurance Against Mortjility among 
Live Stock in Switzerland in 

1916 797-804 

Agricultural Credit and Life Insur- 
ance Companies m the United 

States 805-808 

The Agricultural Credit Branch of 
the Bank of Sicily in 1917 ..... 809-816 
CnHlit for Land Settlement in New 

Zealand 817-822 

Ag^rictiltural Wages and the Increase 
in the Cost of Living in Argen- 
tina 837-846 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


AREAS SOWN TO WINTER CEREALS, 1918-19 


Countries 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Per cent 
(1917-18 « 100) 

Wheat — 

Acres 

167.000 

125.000 

Acres 


Denmark 

141,000 

88-8 

France . , . 

11,087,000 

11,360,(X)0 

97-6 

Scotland 

69,000 

78,000 

88-5 

Italy 

10,502,000 

10,793,000 

97-3 

Canada .... 

840,000 

886,000 

94-7 

United States . . . .... 

49,261,000 

42,301,000 

116-5 

India 

23,402,000 

33,884,000 

69-1 

Japan ... ... 

1,362,000 

1,458,000 

93-4 

Totals (1) 

96,648.000 

100,901,000 

95-8 

Rye— 




Alsace-Lorraine .... 

130,000 



Denmark 

.555.000 

537,000 

103-3 

F ranee 

1,814,000 

1,955,000 

92-8 

Italy 

272,000 

271,000 

100-0 

United States 

6,820,000 

6,708,000 

101.7 

Totals (1) . . 

9,461,000 

9,471,000 

99-9 

Barley — 




Alsiice-Lorraine 

9,000 



France 

256,000 

249’ 000 

102-7 

Italy 

470,000 

495,000 

95-0 

Japan 

2.931,000 

2,721,000 

107-7 

Totals (1) 

3,657,000 1 

3,465,000 

105-6 

Oats — 




Alsace-Lorraine 

21,000 



France .... 

1,652,000 

U 710,000 

*96-6 

Italy 

1,112,000 

1,185,000 

93-8 

Totals (1) 

2,764,000 

2,895,000 

1 95-5 


(1) Less Alsac'c-Lorraine. 


UNITED STATES APRIL CROP REPORT 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, makes the following 
estimates from reports of its correspondents 
and agents: — 

The average condition of winter wheat on 
April 1 was 99-8 per cent of a normal, against 
78-6 per cent on April 1, 1918, 63 -4 on April 
1, 1917, and 82*3, the average condition for 
the past 10 years on April 1. There was an 
increase in condition from December 1, 1918, 
to April 1, 1919, of 1-2 pointte, as compared 
with an average decline in the past 10 years 
of 5*9 points t)etween those dates. OpKm 
the assumption of average abandonment of 
acreage and average influences on the crop 


to harvest, condition April 1 forecasts a 
production of about 837,000,000 bushels, 
which comiiares with 5vS8,449,000 bushels, 
the estimated production in 1918, ami 
412,901,000 in 1917. 

The average condition of rye on April 1 
was 90*6 per cent of a normal, agaiiLst 85-8 
on April 1, 1918, 86-0 on April 1, 1917, and 
88-6, the averapje condition for the past 
10 years on April 1. The condition of rye 
forecasts a production of approximately 
101,000,000 bushels; last year’s estimated 
prfxiuction was 89,103,000 bushels; the 1917 
crop 62,933,000 and the average of the 
preceding five years 44,547,000 bushels. 


BROOMHALL’S FOREIGN SUMMARY, APRIL 23 


Italy . — Crop accounts have been fair, but 
weather recently has been unseasonable and 
some complaints have been received of weedy 
fields. Acreage to wheat is believed to be 
short, but corn acreage will probably show a 
fair increase. 


North Africa . — Acreage to wheat is short 
and locusts are threatening in parts. Other- 
wise conditions generally are satisfactory. 

Germany . — Further complaints are being 
received. Winter sowing claimed to be 
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small. Spring has been late and sharp frosts 
have been experienced. 

United Kingdom . — Fair progress is being 
made in ploughing and sowing. The return of 
excellent weather has permitted of increast'd 
activity in agricultural preparations and farm 


work is rnaking good progress. Oats and 
barley sowing rapid. 

France . — Weather can be described as 
brilliant and has favoured crops. Winter 
wheat is considered fair. Sowings o/ spring 
crops continue to proceed rapidly, ('oarsc 
grain sowing is making fair progress. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN CANADA, MARCH 31 


Crop 

March 31, 1919 

(1) 

March 31, 1918 

March 31, 1917 


Bushels 

Bubht‘Is 

Bushels 

Wheat . . 

117.739,000 

77,023,328 

126,150,137 

Oats . . 

164,120,000 

155,582,493 

184,099,930 

Harley . . ... 

30.542,000 

16,042,359 

14,871,284 

Fkixseed 

2.259,000 

i 2,420,328 

5,662,274 


( 1 } I' igiire.s subject to final rev ision. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

(Flour e\pres.^ed in equivalent (piantities of wheat) 


> Imports j Exports 

('ountnes 1 -- - -! 



January 

January 

laniiarv 

January 


1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Denmark 


34,000 

240 , 000 

3,000 

Great Britain and Ireland 

19,.19.S,o6o 

8,804,000 

39,000 

46.000 

Italy . . 

7.030,0(K) 

3,563,000 

100,000 

7,000 

.^wi'den 

357,00<» 


52,000 


C'anada . . 1 


3.000 

10,164,000 

8, 492 ! 000 

United States . . 

KOh.OlK) 

7,731,000 

22,103,000 

37,035,000 

Argentina . . I 



3,766,000 

4,871,000 

India . ; 



197,000 


Japan .... i 

233, (K)() 

4,000 I 

. 1 

355,000 

Kgypt . . 1 

144,(100 

1 18,(H)0 ! 


2,000 

Tunis . 1 

1 


1 . . . ! 

35.000 

3,000 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 

FRANCK 


('lassification 

June 30, 
1918 1 

July 1, 

1917 

Increase ( + ) or decrea.se ( — ) 

1 liffercnces 

Percenlages 
(1917 = 100) 

Cattle 

13,314,856 

12,443,304 

-f 871,552 

i 4- 7-0 

Sheep 

9.496.315 

10.586,594 

-1,090.279 

-10-3 

Pigs 

4,020,897 

4,200,280 

- 179,383 

- 4-3 


(1) For WorkFs Live .Stock, see Agricultural Gazette, March, 1019, page 315. 
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MOROCCO 


Classificat ion 

May- lime, 
19i8 

1016-17 

Increase (-f) or decrease ( — ) 
— 

Differences | Percentages 

HorsCvS 

119,045 

■ 

107,573 

+ 11,472 

4-10*7 

Asses 

357,998 

286,123 

-f 51,875 

+ 18-1 

Mules . 

46,255 

43,235 

+ 3,020 

- 70 

Cattle . . ... 

1,172,891 

1,030,045 

+ 142,846 

-fl30 

Sheep, ... 

4,194,040 

4,289,822 

- 95,782 

- 2*2 

( ioats 

1,258,327 

1,266,383 

- 8,056 

- 0-6 

Pigs .. . 

102,745 

51,298 

4- 51,447 

-f 100-3 

Camels . . 

68,285 

65,090 

4- 3,195 

-f 4-9 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 

Farmersy public officials, and others who 
have money to invest, would do well to 
consider the advantages of owning War 
Savings Stamps. These provide the safest 
investment that one can get, being backed 
by all the resources of Canada. 

A War Savings Stamp costs but $4 and 
a few cents, and it pays 4\% compounded 
half-yearly, or about 5% simple interest. 
T hrift Stamps cost but 25 cents each. T hey 
may be obtained at any bank, or money 
order post office. These Stamps make 
saving easy and they pay well. They are 
as good as the wheat. 
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THE LIVE STOCK EXPORT TRADE 


T he conditions that obtain in (»reat Britain and other European countries 
uith regard to tlie neexl for live stock and live stock products, and the 
])ossil)ilities for Canatla of trade in these commodities, were presented 
by Mr. H. S. Arkell, Live Stock ('ommissioner, before the C'ommittee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization of the House of Commons and the conference of 
live htock men held in Ottawa in May. Mr. Arkell dealt with the situation 
with regard to eggs and poultry, bacon, beef, horses, and sheep. 

and roriTRY 

Prior to th(‘ war, the Cnited Kingdom imported forty per cent of its 
consumption in eggs and thirty per cent of its consumption in poultry, more 
than half of which came from Russia, Rounicinia, (ialicia, and the Balkan 
countries. These countries, Mr. Arkell pointed out, have a great shortage 
of th(‘se products and are likely to supply only very limited quantities for a 
considerable period of years. It is estimated that there are one hundred 
and eighty odd million fewer fowl on the continent of Europe than there were 
prior to the war. It was stated that it is the concensus of opinion amongst 
poultrymen overseas, and amongst those who are studying the trade here, 
that for a considerable period we should be able to develop the poultry and 
egg industr\^ which will .secure to Canada a financial return that will compare 
favourably with the return from other lines of live stock. 

BACON 

The provspects for the continuance of our bacon trade on profitable lines 
were stated to be good. Denmark, that previous to the war h^id over two 
million hogs, has now something less than seven hundred thousand. Her 
exports to the llnited Kingdom have been retluced from over two million 
hundredweight in 1916 to tw^enty-one thousand hundredweight last year. 
The same situation is true of Holland. The exportable surplus of thefse 
countries is going forward to Central European countries. Owdng to the 
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shortage of feed it is considered 
scarcely likely that hog production 
in European countries will reach a 
normal condition for a considerable 
time. Irish killings have been re- 
duced to about one quarter of the 
pre-war output. Mr. Arkell's obser- 
vations led him to conclude that the 
safest course to follow would be to 
develop the trade with the United 
Kingdom in the special Wiltshire 
sides, a product which is now in 
very keen demand and was never 
before held in such high repute as 
at present. 

CATTLE 

Canadian beef must compete with 
that from Argentina and Australia, 
where production costs are less than 
in Canada. The advantage for the 
Canadian beef trade would seem to 
lie in a specialized trade in live cattle 
of lighter weight than South America 
and Australia supply. The change 
in labour and family conditions in 
the Mother Country, owing to the 
higher wages being paid, will increase 
the demand for beef of lighter weight 
than heretofore, at prices that will be 
profitable to the Canadian producer. 
There is a demand in all the European 
countries for cattle. Belgium, 
France, Roumania, Poland, and Italy 
require cattle, especially for breeding 
and feeding purposes. Ireland is not 
looked upon as likely to be able to 
provide as many store cattle as for- 
merly. . The demand for cattle in 
Europe, the United States, and pos- 
sibly in the United Kingdom, is 
such as to justify the continuance of 
production at the rate maintained 
during the period of the war. 

HORSES 

Two lines of trade in horses are 
open to the breeders of Canada, first, 
a permanent trade in heavy horses 


with the Mother Country, and, 
secondly, a trade in horses weighing 
from one thousand to thirteen hun- 
dred pounds with the countries of 
Central Europe. In Great Britain 
draught horses are bringing from ISO 
to 170 guineas each. Roumania, Ser- 
bia, and the Balkan countries are now 
practically without horse power, or 
even ox^n power, in many cases, to 
cultivate their land. The same is 
more or less true of Italy, France, 
and Belgium. These countries would 
be glad to get classes of horses of 
which Western Canada has a surplus, 
the lighter animals which are similar 
to those for which the Balkan coun- 
tries are paying from four thousand 
to five thousand marks each ($800 to 
$ 1 , 000 ). 

SHEEP 

Sheep feeders, especially in Scot- 
land, are particularly short of stock 
to finish for market. The supplies 
from Ireland have been reduced 
while the demand for mutton was 
unusually strong owing to the short- 
age of other meats. These condi- 
tions would provide a profitable 
market for lambs, so many of which 
are killed in Canada without pro|x*r 
fattening. 

After reviewing the trade in live 
stock products, and in going over 
the war area where the Canadians 
fought in 1917 and 1918, Mr. Arkell 
is firmly of the opinion that the 
farmers of Canada should organize 
themselves as the Canadian army 
did for its special task, with the idea 
of developing a trade that will make 
the country prosperous, and enable 
us to take our place nationally and 
commercially amongst the nations of 
the world and on a basis worthy of 
tlfe services and sacrifices that have 
been given during the four years of 
the war. 



AMENDMENTS TO DESTRUCTIVE INSECT AND 
PEST ACT REGULATIONS 


F ive prohibitory amendments to 
the regulations* under the 
Destructive Insect and Pest 
Act have recently been made by 
Order-iii-Council. Two of these have 
reference to the movement of varieties 
of plants that are associated with the 
prof )agat ion of black stem rust and 
two with that of white pine blister 
rust. The latter is dealt with in 
detail in Part I of this number of 
The Agricultural (iazette. The fifth 
is designed to prevent the introduc- 
tion into Canada of the European 
corn borer a new and serious foreign 
pest recently discovered in certain 
localities of the United States of 
America and dealt with in the May 
number of The Agricultural Gazette 
on page 443. Following is the text 
of these amending sub-sections: 

THE WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 

Section 12 is amended by adding 
thereto subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“ (b) The movement of all five-leaved 
species of the genus Pinus and their horti- 
cultural varieties, as well as all species and 
varieties of currants and gooseberries (Ribes 
and Grossularia\ but not including the fruits 
of these latter, is prohibited from the area of 
the Dominion of Canada to the east of the 
border line l)etween Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, to the west of this line,” 

Subsection (f) of Section 7 is 
rescinded and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: — 

The importation into Canada of 
the following is prohibited: — 

“(f) All species and varieties of currants 
and gooseberries {RIBES and GROSS U- 
LA RIA ) ; provided however, that the import- 
ation of such currants and gooseberries shall 
be permitted from that portion of the United 
States of America, west of the line of, and 
excluding the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, if accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by the duly 
authorized State official that such currants 
and gooseberries have been grown within the 
State from which they are shipped and are 
free from insect pests and plant diseases. 
PROVIDED FURTHER THAT THE IM- 
PORTATION OF SAID VEGETATION 
SHALL BE PERMITTED WITHOUT 


ANY RESTRICTION INTO THE PROV- 
INCE OF ONTARIO FROM THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK, 

THE BLACK STEM RUST 

Section 12 is amended by adding 
thereto subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“ The species, hybrids and horticultural 
varieties of the genera Berberis and Odoste- 
mon (Mahonia) constituting an obstacle to 
the successful control of stem rust, shall, 
therefore, be prohibited from being moved 
from any area outside, to any area within 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, throughout which provinces 
they shall be exterminated without any 
claim for compensation.” 

Subsection (g) is added to Section 
7, which reads as follows: — 

“ The importation into Canada of the 
following is prohibited : — 

(g) Common or Rust Barberry {BER- 
BERIS VULGARIS L.) its hybnds and 
horticultural varieties; all species and 
varieties of BERBERIS and ODOSTEMON 
(MAHONIA) susceptible to Black-stem 
Rust : — 

H. Amurensis Rupr. B. aristata D.C,, 

B. Canadensis Pursh,B. ilicifolia Forst., 

B. Lycium Royle, B. Nepalensis Spreng., 
B. Sibirica Pall, O. Aquifolium Rydb. 

THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 

The following quarantine has been 
added as Subsection (h) of Section 7, 

7. The importation into Canada of the 
following is prohibited: — 

“ (h) All corn fodder or corn stalks, 
w^hether used for packing or otherwise, green 
sweet corn, roasting ears, corn on the cob or 
corn cobs from the counties of Essex, Middle- 
sex, Norfolk and Suffolk in the State of 
Massachusetts, and also from the counties 
of Schenectady, Saratoga, Montgomery and 
Albany in the State of New York, two of Hie 
United States of America. This prohibition 
shall not extend to shipments of corn trans- 
ported through the quarantined areas on a 
through bill of lading.” 

The following insect pest is added 
to Section 18, which contains a list of 
the destructive insect fxjsts and 
diseases : 

** European Corn Borer, {Pyrausta 
nubilalis, Hubner)’'. 



PART I 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


T hree imjiortanl changes af- 
fecting the Department of 
Agricuhure have recently 
taken place. The Honourable Mr. 
Crerar has resigned the portfolio of 
agriculture. Dr. J. H. Grisdale has 
been appointed Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture and Mr. E. S. Archibald 
has been established in the position of 
Director of Exfieri mental Farms. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar is suc- 
ceeded by the Honourable J . A . Caldei , 
Minister of Immigration as the acting 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Oerar 
was Minister of Agriculture from 
October 12lh, 1917 to June 4th, 1919. 

Dr. j. H. (msdale, has been 
holding tlie dual position of Director 
of Experimental Farms and Acting 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture since 
June of last year. He is succeeded 
as Director of Experimental Farms 
by Mr. E. S. Archibcxld who has 
been acting Director since Dr. 
Cirisdale assumed temporarily the 
office to which he has now been 
definitely appointed. Dr. Grisdale’s' 
career was recorded in The Agricul- 
tural Cirazette of July last year. 

Mr. Archibald has been associated 
with the Experimental Farms since 
1912, when he was appointed Domi- 
nion Animal Husbandman. For the 
three years immediately previous he 


had been Farm Superintendent and 
Professor of Agriculture at the Nova 
Scotia, Agricultural College, Truro, 
and was lecturer in Agriculture during 



MR. E, S ARCIIIHALD, B.A., B.S A., DIRECTOR 
OK EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

the previous year. He is a graduate 
of the Ontario Agricultural College 
and holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Acadia University. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
DIVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
SILAGE CROPS ON EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

Uy E. S. ARCHIBALD, B.S.A., DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN. 


A LARGE variety of various crops 
for the silo have been tried on 
Dominion Experinien tal 
Farms during the past twenty years 
and, needless to vsay, corn has been 
throughout all these experiments the 
main crop and the most successful 
crop wherever com can be grown 
with reasonable certainty for this 
jHirpose. 

It has been found on Dominion 
Experimental Farms that corn can be 
used far more universally throughout 
C'anada than formerly judged, pro- 
viding careful selection is made of 
proper varieties, and proper cultural 
methods are used for this crop. How'- 
ever, there are certain areas in 
Canada where corn cannot be success- 
fully growm excejiting in most favour- 
able and exceptional years. In 
these areas other crojis, principally 
peas and oats; peas, oats, and vetches, 
and clover have been most success- 
ully used. Reporting briefly on 
these substitutes for corn, basing con- 
clusions on actual feeding trials and 
on the broad general experience, the 
following points are noteworthy. 

PKAS, OATS, AND Vr:T(’HES 

Ensilage made from peas and oats, 
or peas, oats, and vetches, has been 
used rather extensively and covering 
a i^eriod of years on vseveral Experi- 
mental Farms, outstanding of which 
are Agas.siz, B.C., Lacombe, Alta., 
Kapuskasing, Ont., Lennoxville, Que., 
Fredericton, N.B. During the past 
year new-^ silos w-ere constructed for 
this very crop and .several more silos 
will be erected in the near future for 
the same purpose. Experience has 
shown that this ensilage conies out of 
the silo slightly darker in colour than 
corn silage of good quality. How- 
ever, the colour depends on the stage 


of ripeness at which this crop was cut 
for the silo and the care in thorough 
tramping. The odour is very similar 
to that of corn ensilage. Naturally, 
this material, having a higher 
percentage of protein than corn, 
requires greater care in thorough 
tramping into the silo. Greater care 
must also be taken to cut at the 
proper stage of maturity, that is — 
w'hen the peas are in early blossom 
and the oats have shot but not turned 
in colour. If more mature than this 
it is very difficult to make the best 
quality of ensilage, e\'en though the 
material is watered as it is [)ut in the 
silo. This crop must not be allowwl 
to dry out before ensiling. Occasion- 
ally, in putting this cro|>, or oats 
alone, in the silo, there have been 
failures due to insufficient packing, 
drying out in the field, or similar 
difficulties. Generally, howTn er, w ith 
sufficient care and with slightly 
greater labour with tramping in the 
silo, success is insured. 

Clover has for many years been 
successfully ensiled. 'Phis, how'e^'er, 
is usually an auxiliary measure, 
either due to a failure of the corn 
crop, or, more often, due to extremely 
WT‘t weather during the haying season, 
thus allowing the saving of a large 
tonnage of excellent roughage which 
WT)uld otherwdse be w'asted. 

Alfalfa, too, has been ensiled suc- 
cessfully. However, like clover, it is 
very high [irotein feed and reejuires 
very careful judgment as to maturity, 
etc., and very thorough packing in the 
silo in order to make good quality of 
ensilage. 

CORN AND SUNFLOW^ER 

Corn and sunflower ensilage, a 
mixture commonly grown at Ottawa 
twenty years ago, was very successful. 
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Only the sunflower heads were used 
in this mixture, but the quality of 
ensilage was outstandingly good. 
There are no figures to prove that this 
mixture would be superior to com 
ensilage alone as it is grown at the 
present time from improved varieties 
of com, The utility of straight sun- 
flower ensilage in the areas of Canada 
where corn cannot be successfully 
grown is under consideration. It is 
anticipated that trials will be made 
with this crop during the year 1919 
at Experimental Farms at Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., Rosthern, Sask., Scott, 
Sask., and probably one or two other 
western farms. 

Dr. J. H. Grisdale, when Dominion 
Agriculturist, tried a large variety 
of other crops in the silo with greater 
or less success, but none comparing 
favourably in economy and efficiency 
with corn. 

During the year 1919 corn for en- 
silage will be grown on the Experi- 
mental Farms at Nappan, N.S., Fred- 
ericton, N.B., Lennoxville, Que., Cap 
Rouge, Que., Ste. Anne de la Poca- 


tiere, Que., Ottawa, Ont., Brandon, 
Man., Morden, Man., Indian Head, 
Sask., Lacombe, Alta., Agassiz, B.C., 
and Sidney, B.C. During this year, 
also, will be grown for ensilage peas 
and oats, or a mixture of peas, oats, 
and vetches, at Nappan, N.S., Fred, 
cricton, N.B., Lennoxville, Que,, Ste- 
Anne de la Pocatiere, Que., Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., Rosthern, Sask., Scott, 
Sask., Lacombe, Alta., and Agassiz, 
B.C. 

Clover will probably be ensiled on 
several of these farms during the 
coming season, more especially at 
Lennoxville, Que., and Agassiz, B.C. 

Feeding experiments to date have 
shown that ensilage from peas and 
oats of proper quality is superior to 
ensilage from corn as grown at 
Lacombe, Alta., Agassiz, B.C., and 
one or two other farms. Clover 
ensilage when of good quality has 
throughout all trials proved to be 
equal to corn ensilage, and in districts 
where corn is a doubtful crop the 
clover ensilage is distinctly superior. 


DIVISION OF BOTANY 

AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS RELATING TO IMPORTATION 
AND SHIPMENT OF CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


T he attention of nursery firms 
is directed to recent modifica- 
tions of regulations under the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act, 
governing the importation into Can- 
ada of species and varieties of 
currants and gooseberries from the 
United States of America, and pro- 
hibiting the movement of five-leaved 
pines and gooseberry and currant 
vegetation from the area of the 
Dominion of Canada to the east of 
the border line between Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, to the west of this line. 
The former regulation, subsection 
‘T ” of section 7, is amended by order 
in council dated April 4, 1919, to 
read : — 

“ The impartation into Canada of the 
following?, is prohibited; 

(f) All species and varieties of currants 
and gooseberries (Ribes and Grossu- 


laria): provided however, that the im- 
portatation of such currants and gf)()se- 
berries shall be permitted from that 
portion of the United States of America 
west of the line of and excluding the 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, if accompanied 
by a certificate signed by the duly autho- 
rized state official that such currants 
and gooseberries have been grown 
within the state from which they are 
shipped and are free from insect pests 
and plant diseases. Provided further, 
that the importation of said vegetation 
shall be permitted without any restriction 
into the province of Ontario from the 
State of New York. 


The italics indicate the modification 
of above regulation permitting nur- 
serymen and others resident within 
the province of Ontario to import 
such vegetation from the State of 
New York without any restrictions. 
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This privilege is granted to enable 
nurserymen to replenish their stocks, 
and to provide for the propagation of 
said vegetation. There exists no 
danger from the introduction of the 
currant stage of pine blister rust, 
since the State of New York is equally 
infected as the areas of Ontario, in 
which, generally speaking, the nur- 
series are situated. 

Particular attention is directed to 
the following domestic regulation. 
Section 12 is amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection (b): 

(b) I'he niovcmeat of all five-leaved 
bpecies of the genus Pinus and their 
horticultural varieties, as well as all 
species ami varieties of currants and 
gooseberries {Ribes and Grossularta) but 
not including the fruits of these latter, 
is prohibited from the area of the Domi- 
nion of Canada to the east of the border 
line between Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
to the west <3f this line/’ 

The purpose of this regulation is to 
prevent the introduction of vegeta- 
tion, by means of which blister rust 
of pines might be spread, into the 
Pacific coastal five-leaved pine re- 
gions, without interfering with the 
established nursery trade with Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, where five- 
leaved pines are practically non- 
existent. 

These regulations may well be 
followed by amendments to the 
Ontario Destructive Insect and Pest 
Act, should it be desired to restrict 
the movement of pines and ribes 
within the province, to areas as yet 
regarded free from white pine blister 
rust; an action which, if taken by 
the Dominion Ck)vernment, would 
make such regulation unclear and 
cumbersome, with the resulting diffi- 
culties at the ports of entry. 

In order to make the regulations 
quite clear, they may be briefly 
interpreted as follows: — 


With the exception of the province 
of Ontario, which, in addition to the 
territories referred to below, may 
import ribes from the State of New 
York without any restrictions, the 
importation into the rest of Canada 
of Ribes and Grossularia (currants and 
gooseberries) is prohibited from all 
countries abroad, but any person in 
Canada may import, subject to 
certification as provided under regula- 
tions, currants and gooseberries from 
the states west of the border line 
formed by the following states of the 
Union, viz.: Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Louisiana — a line 
running practically north to south 
and dividing the United States of 
America into two halves; the eastern 
half being regarded as the infected 
area, while the western half is 
apparently free from the disease. 

In Canada, the domestic regulation 
prohibits the shipment of five-leaved 
pines, currants, and gooseberries — rot 
including fruits of these latter — into 
the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

In closing it may be of interest to 
state that recent investigations into 
the damage caused so far in Canada 
by the white pine blister rust, have 
shown — notwithstanding the general 
conditions, especially in the Niagara 
peninsula, being quite favourable to 
the spread of the disease owing to the 
immense number of wild ribes and 
cultivated black currants — that the 
comparatively small amount of pine 
infections noted may be taken as a 
hopeful sign that, under favourable 
conditions, losses from the disease 
may be kept at such a minimum that 
the growing of pines on a commercial 
basis will still be possible. These 
conclusions, while ver}' promising, 
should not decrease any efforts direc- 
ted towards the vigorous control of 
the disease, wherever possible. 



THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 

WIREWORM CONTROL, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO A 
METHOD PRACTISED BY JAPANESE GROWERS 

BY R. C. TREHERNK, DOMINION ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, VERNON, B.C. 


T he successful control of insects 
which normally exist for a 
great part of their life history 
within the soil, is a most difficult 
problem. Wireworms are no excep- 
tion, and for a great many years their 
successful, economic, and practical 
control has ranked as a most perplex- 
ing vsituation. A great many meas- 
ures tending towards their elimination 
have been suggested and a great 
many remedies have been tested, l)ut 
it is realised, evTm to-day, that the 
problem still awaits a .solution which 
will meet with the direct approval of 
farmers. Farmers are prone to exfiect 
a satisfactory .solution to a wireworm 
attack through the medium of soil 
treatments, by arsenicals and gases, 
and they voice their approval of .sucli 
methods if results are rapid and 
apparent to the eye. 

This wish on their part is often 
expressed to cover j^ensonal short- 
comings, for it must lie realised that 
while some treatments may have 
their virtues from an economic view- 
point, under certain conditions, the 
great rule which underlies all remedial 
measures against soil insects undoub- 
tedly includes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of clean and thorough .soil 
cultivation and crop rotation. Wire- 
worms, in this connection present 
.similar situations to many of our 
common injurious .soil-infesting in- 
sects. 

To illustrate the great amount of 
thought that has been given to the 
.subject of wireworm control and to 
indicate the cour.ses pursued in experi- 
mental work, the following refer- 
ences, gathered from European and 
American literature, are offered as a 
preliminary statement to some work 
carried out in British Columbia 
during the past two years. 


(1) Seed Treatments vjith VdiTxs GvQQn; tar; 
copperas; salt solutions; chloride of 
lime; kerosene; turpentine; .strychnine; 
and arsenate of lead. None of the.se 
were successful. 

(2) Soil Fumigation with .sodium cyanide 
in lump form sunk eight inches deep in 
soil and the soil packed above; pulve- 
rized sodium cyanide mixetl with dry 
soil as a distributor and carrier (J oz. 1 
qrt. dry soil) ; sodium cyanide worked into 
the soil at the rate of 300-.S()0 lbs. per 
acre; gas lime at four tons per acre; 
napthaline 2 oz. to the .square yard, 
well worked in and drenched with watc'r; 
1 per cent .solution of borax. 

These methods have their v'irtue.s, 
th(»ugh they may be expeiisiv^e. 'Fhe 
evanide treatment will destroy the wire- 
worms, .ipparently, with no injury to the 
soil but it cannot be practised ^^hIlc 
crops are growing, nor prior tn seeding. 

(3) Soil Treatments with nitrate of soda 
at 1 ewi. per acre; manurial inseeticides* 
dressings of lime, gas lime, and .salt; 
systems of land flooding, rndoubl- 
cdly applications of manurial insecti- 
cides assist plants to outgrow wireworm 
attack, but it has bet'n shown that an 
application of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of U) cwt. tKT acre proved ineffective* 
a.s an insecticide. In the same way 
dressings of lime, salt, etc., have little 
effect. As to flooding, it has been 
shown experiment ally that w in'wornis 
live for a great length of time in cold 
water. 

(4) Soil Handling by deep autumn plough- 
ing; spring ploughing; rolling land; 
thorough cultivation; crop rotations; 
fallowing; trenching tojwevent migration. 

Autumn ploughing as a control 
measure by itself is shown to be of little 
avail but as a principal of agriculture 
is strongly recommended. Tile same may 
apply to other methods of cultivation. 

Legumes are recomrnemlcd in rota- 
tion with hoed crops. Larval starv*ation 
'methods have failed for the 'reason that 
wireworms may live for 18 > months in 
soil devoid of growing vcgeti^tion. 

(5) Trapping adults with bail^s of green 
clover or cornmeal dough, swt*etened 
with .sugar, and dipped in Paris green; 
straw traps for adults in spring using 
three piles to the acre; poison bran mash 
around field; green alfalfa treated with 
strychnine, ' 
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(6) Baiting far larvae by using sound 
potatoes cut ou one surface and sunk 
in soil with a piece of cloth threaded 
through them or pierced with a piece of 
wire whitened at one end; turnips, 
carrots, beets, rape cake soaked in arse- 
nate of lead or Paris green ; poison baits 
with strychnine, mercury bichloride, 
carbide, nicotine extracts and arsenicals. 
The methods of baiting against larvae 
and adults appear to be more or less 
ficcepterl as princi,)lcs of wire worm 
control, although, against larva*, in 
particular, results with any poisons 
were entirely unsatisfactory. 

We thus see that a wide range of 
suggestions have been acted on wdth 
somewhat ineont'lusive results. It is 
to be regretted that the wTiter is 
una])le to advance the cause against 
wireworms \'ery materially but, inas- 
much as certain experiments, old in 
principle but apparently new in 
method to this eontinenl, have been 
conducted during tht‘ past two years, 
their rendering may add one item 
more to the long list of attempted 
remedial measures. 

CONTROL MKASLRIC USED BY JAPANESE 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Wiri'W'orm injury to such crops as 
corn, p(jtatoes, and onions, has been 
the cause of frecpient impiiry by the 
farmers of British Columbia during 
the past few^ years. Remedies, em- 
bodied in the foregoing resume of 
generally accepted suggestions, were 
submitted to the growers but, as a 
rule, they failed to find complete 
acceptance. The onion crop in cer- 
tain parts of the Okanagan Valley, 
B.C. in particular, has suffered very 
severely, the attack being localized in 
certain low-lying areas. The onion 
growing industry in some sections is 
very largely in the hands of the 
Japanese, on the basis of freehold, 
lease, or partnership. It was a 
matter of considerable interest, there- 
fore, to observe the methods employed 
by the Japanese to combat wire- 
worms on ifheir own plantations. 

The method consisted of baits 
composed of rice shorts or rice bran 
and water, ‘.sunk in the soil. During 
the spring of 1917 my attention was 


first attracted to this method and, 
judging by the results attained in the 
field, it was apparent that the method 
was worthy of further trial and 
experinientat ion . 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

Rice shorts or rice bran is taken 
and roasted dry in pans or on sheets 
of tin over a fire. As it browns it is 
turned frequently. The shorts, thus 
treated, give forth a pronounced 
odour which is held by the Japanese 
to be the cause of attracting wire- 
w^orms in the soil. The roasted 
shorts is then moistened by a little 
water and moulded by hand into 
small compact balls. The process of 
setting the baits in the soil is usually 
carrieci out by two men; one going 
ahead with a hoe gouging shalkw 
holes about ten feet apart between 
the rows of onions, the other follow- 
ing with a sack or bucket containing 
the bait, throwing one ball into each 
hole and kicking the soil over it WTth 
his foot. Frequently small twigs are 
inserted as indicators w^here the baits 
are placed. 

In about a week or ten days the 
baits are scratched up, l)roken open, 
and the wirew’^orms found therein 
are removed by hand and placed in 
small collecting boxes. The baits are 
then re-moulded and re-set, to be 
examined in the same manner a week 
or ten days later. 

FIELD TRIALS IN 1918 

Cost of application , — In May and 
June, 1917, preliminary tests were 
made, but these were unsuccessful ow- 
ing to the fact that it was afterwards 
found that the baits should have Ixien 
set out in early spring On April 24, 
1918, onions in the Kelowna district 
of British Columbia WTxe just showing 
through the soil, and in several plan- 
tations which were being handled by 
the Japanese it was noticed that the 
rice ball baits were being set. Ar- 
rangements were immediately made 
to apply 200 lbs. of rice-shorts under 
supervision. It w^as found that ap- 
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proximately 4 acres were treated 
with this amount. 

The summarized cost per acre was 


as follows : — 

Rice shorts $ 1.00 

Preparation 1.50 

Examination 12.00 

Total $14.50 


This cost would not be at all exces- 
sive if the process were effective. 

Results , — On May 2, 1918, at a time 
when the onions were about one inch 
high above ground, a record of the 
capture of wireworms was made from 
baits set on April 25. The following 
table shows the actual records taken 
from land under onion crop, which 
had been baited the year previous by 
the Japanese themselves, wherein it 
was reported a large number of wire- 
worms had been captured, in com- 
parison with the records on land 
which had never been previously 
baited. 


ONION LAND PREVIOUSLY BAITED 
1918 


Baits 

examined 

Wireworms 

captured 

Average 
per bait 

Block 1—832 

1,605 

1 9 

Blot'k 2—120 

465 

3 9 

ONION LAND NOT BEFORE BAITED 

Block 3—321 

6,492 

20 2 

Block 4—204 

4,617 

22.6 


These results indicate that the 
^stem of baiting for wireworms has 
its virtues. The numbers of wire- 


worms, apparently, had been con- 
siderably reduced, although having 
no actual records of the year previous, 
absolute conclusions cannot be drawn. 

The results of baiting in the re- 
mainder of the plantation, which had 
never been treated before, on exam- 
ination of 5,755 rice-shorts baits, 
yielded 24,869 wireworms. The aver- 
age, as may be seen, was not very 
high, but considering the acreage, the 
results were satisfactory. 

It can be readily imagined that the 
degree of infestation is liable to vary 
inside an acre. This variability was 
eavsily discernible in onion plantations 
where it was observed that in one area 
complete devastation resulted, where- 
as, in another area, immediately 
adjoining, little injury was present. 
No doubt this w^as due to the presence 
or absence of wireworms. In the 
early spring season it was impovssible 
to treat only the heavily infested 
areas, as there was no easy way to 
determine such areas. The whole 
field would need to be treated, or 
none at all. Hence the above aver- 
age is rendered low. 

Individual baits, which had only 
been set one week in the soil, yielded 
from 0 to 67 wireworms. No more 
than 67 wire worms were taken from 
a single bail at one time during the 
spring of 1918. The bait that yielded 
this amount, being re-set, captured an 
additional number of wirew^orms on 
the second examination. The area 
evidently was heavily infested, as 
the second examination yielded from 
5-23 wireworms. Hence it may be 
seen that a single bait may, under 
exceptional circumstances, capture 
as many as 90 wireworms. 

The statement of the Japanese 
growers, therefore, that^^in some 
instances over 100 wireworms may 
be taken in a single bait is yrithin the 
bounds of possibility. 




HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 

CATTLE MANGE IN THE WEST 

BY F. TORRANCE, B.A., D.V.S., VETERINARY DIRECTOR GENERAL. 


C ATTLE mange has been known 
in Southern Alberta for many 
years and it was found neces- 
sary to place restrictions over a part 
of Southern Alberta and South- 
western Saskatchewan, in order to 
control the divsease and prevent it 
from extending to other parts of the 
Northwest. This enclosed district is 
known as the “mange area,” and for 
many years it has been illegal to ship 
cattle out of this mange area without 
complying with certain regulations 
designed to minimiEe the possibility 
of the disease being carried elsewhere. 

The herds within the area are under 
more or less constant supervision, and 
where the disease is found to exist, or 
its existence is suspected, cattle are 
dipfied in a regulation mixture of lime 
and sulphur. Two dippings in this 
solution at intervals of ten days is 
effectual in curing the divSease, pro- 
vided the solution is kept at a proper 
temperature and the cattle remain in 
it a sufficient length of time. Theo- 
retically it should, therefore, be 
possible, by dipping all the cattle 
within the area, to entirely eradicate 
the disease within a short time. As a 
matter of practice, however, it is 
found impossible to make sure of 
dipping all the cattle. 

Anyone familiar with that country, 
its vast rolling plains, its deep coulees, 
its rugged country extending up into 
the foot-hiHs, and its large areas of 
unenclosed lands, will realize how 
difficult it is to collect all the cattle in 
these unenclosed ranches. No matter 
how carefully a roundup is conducted, 
one is nevet sure that stray animals 
have not been left in some bunches of 
scrub or iiidden depression. The 
animals which in this way escape 
dipping carry over the disease and re- 
infect the herd when they join it, as 
they are sure to do after the dipping 


is over. The ranch country, however, 
is gradually being invaded more and 
more by settlers, the large ranches are 
being cut up into smaller holdings, 
fences are being erected over portions 
of the unenclosed lands, and with the 
subdivision of these lands the eradica- 
tion of mange will become easier. 

There is nothing in the present 
situation to cause alarm. Reports 
from inspectors in the mange area 
indicate that with a vigorous enforce- 
ment of the dipping regulations 
during the coming season, a large 
part of the mange will be eradicated. 

Conditions within the mange area 
are now so far improved that a large 
territory on the western portion is 
practically free from infection. On 
the northern part of the area a sim- 
ilar condition exists, the disease there 
being confined to two or three herds 
which have been dipped and are held 
under strict quarantine. These por- 
tions will shortly be released from the 
mange area, thus setting free two 
hundred and sixteen townships, or 
upwards of eight thousand square 
miles, previously held under the mange 
regulations. 

This indicates the progress made 
in dealing with the disease and will 
encourage stock owners within the 
area to hope that the boundaries can 
gradually be contracted until the in- 
fection is finally eradicated. 

The department is also taking 
steps to have all stocker cattle passing 
through the public stock yards at 
Calgary properly dipped before re- 
turning to the farm. This will 
remove one cause of the dissemination 
of the disease within the area. 

The number of inspectors engaged 
in control work has been increa^^ 
and there is every hope that satis- 
factory progress towards the eradica- 
tion of the disease will be made. 



DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 

THE ‘ CHEESE COMMISSION ’ AND THE ‘ DAIRY PRODUCE 

COMMISSION 

BY J. A. UUDDICK, DAIRY AND COLD ST0RA(;E COMMISSIONER. 


T HE^ British Ministry of F'ood 
having finally decided that 
the purchase and export of 
Canadian cheese for the season of 
1919 will be left to private enterprise, 
the Dairy Produce Commission will 
automatically go out of business. 

A statement as to the activities 
of this Commission and its predeces- 
sor, The C'heese Commission, 1917, 
may not lie without interest. The 
Cheese Commission was set up at 
the suggestion of the British Board 
of Trade, who sent out as their repre- 
sentative Mr. James McGowan of 
London, England. The Minister of 
Agriculture was asked to appoint 
two reprcvscntatives in Canada, and 
he named James Alexander of Mon- 
treal, one of the leading exporters 
of dairy produce, and the writer. 

In the spring of 1918 the control 
of the cheese imports passed to the 


British Ministry of F'ood, who had 
at that time a branch office in New 
York. The Ministry of E'ood sug- 
gested an enlargement of the com- 
mission in order to cover all kinds 
of dairy produce, and Mr. A. J. 
Mills, then attached to the Ministry 
of Food in New' York, w^as named 
as the Ministry’s representative on 
the Dairy Produce Commission. Dr. 
James W. Robertson was appointed 
to represent the Canada Food Board, 
James Alexander, and the WTiler 
were re-appointed, and James Don- 
aldson, President of the Dairymen’s 
Association of Western Ontario, and 
A. Gerin of C'oaticooke, were 
appointed to represent the producers. 

The following statement show's 
the quantity of each product jnir- 
chased, with the value of each for 
the seasons of 1917 and 1918. 




1918-19. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1 Quantities. 

Values. 

Cheese (lbs.) 

157,603,281 

$34,275,497 

148,795,362 

9,780,252 

582,116 

17,621 

$34,756,950 

4,.S86,194 

3,810,711 

268,134 

Butter (Ib.s.) 

Conci. milk (cases*) 

Eggs (cases*) 



Totals 


$34,275,497 


$43,421,989 





Values for 1917-18 $34,275,497 

Values for 1918-19 43,421,989 


Values for 1917-18 $34,275,497 

Values for 1918-19 43,421,989 


Total $77,697,486 

*48 tins of 14 oz. 

*30 (ioz. 


All the commissioners served with- spectors and book-keepers, amounted 
out any remuneration and the total to $20,680.13 in 1917, or a fraction 
cost of the commission, including less than one-sixteenth of one per 
office rent, furniture, salaries of in- cent. In 1918 the total expenses 
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were $25,554, or one-seventeenth 
of one per cent. A sum equal to 
one-third of the expenses in 1918 
was collected from the milk conden- 
sing companies for short weights 
in the condensed milk jnirchased. 

The administrative work of the com- 
mission has been performed almost 
entirely by Mr. James Alexander. 
Mr. Alexander deserves the very 
special thanks of the country for 
the devoted and unselfish service 
which he has rendered in this connec- 


tion. For two years he has spent 
practically every working day in 
the office of the commission to the 
neglect of his own business. Mr. 
Alexander wa^ always^ on hand to 
answer inquiries and to attend to 
the work which the commission had 
in hand. No doubt Mr. Alexander’s 
close application, his uniform courtesy, 
and knowledge of the trade was a 
very important factor in the smooth 
running which has characterized the 
operations of these commissions. 


DAIRY PRODUCE MARKET REPORTS. 

BY J. A. RCnniCK, DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE COMMISSIONER 


T HK Minister of Agriculture has 
authorized this Branch to 
inaugurate a dairy produce 
market report. 

As a beginning the service will 
cover butter and cheese only. The 
prices cpioted will be those paid by 
exporters or wholesale dealers for 
butter and cheese delivered at Mon- 
treal, Toronto, or other markets, 
as specified. 

Night lettergrams will be sent 
out every Friday and Monday even- 
ing to representatives of various 
a s s o c i a t i o n s and organizations 
throughout the Dominion for dis- 
tribution to the local press and to 
factory salesmen and others inter- 
ested. Arrangements are so far com- 
pleted for the telegraphic reports 
to be sent to the following: E. T. 
Love, Sec’y Alberta Dairymen’s 
Assoc., Edmonton, Alta., P. E. Reed, 
Sec’ y Saskatchew^an Dairymen’s 
Assoc., Regina, Sask., L. A. Gibson, 
Sec’y Manitoba Dairymen’s Assoc., 
Winnipeg, Man., Frank Herns, Sec’y 
Western Ontario Dairymen’s Assoc., 
London, Ont., H. W. Coleman, Sec’y 
New Brunswick Dair\mien*s Assoc., 
Sussex, N.B., W. A. MacKay, Sec’y 
Nova Scotia Dairymen’s Assoc., 
Truro, N.S. These officials have 
agreed to circulate the information as 
promptly as possible. - Negotiations 
are in progress with other officials. 
61772—2 


The telegraphic report should be 
available to in(}uirers every Saturday 
and Tuesday morning. 

The telegraphic reports will also 
be sent direct from this office to any 
cheese or butter board, or to any 
firm or person who agrees to pay 
the cost of the telegram. Those 
who desire the earliest possible inform- 
ation will no doubt take advantage 
of this direct telegraphic .service. 

A wwkly market letter will be 
sent regularly, free of charge, to 
any person or firm who asks to have 
their name placed on the mailing 
list. We propose to develop the 
service with the kind of information 
which experience proves to be the 
most useful, and as our facilities 
are enlarged for the gathering of 
the data on which the reports will be 
based. Some attention will be given 
to w eather and other conditions aftect- 
ing production throughout the Dom- 
inion and also to the international 
situation, bearing on the world’s 
markets. A close watch will be 
kept on the development and re- 
establishment of the dairying industry 
in European countries. 

The details of getting out the 
reports will be in the hands of Mr. 
W. W. Moore, Chief of the Extension 
of Markets Division of this Branch. 
The wTiter will give some personal 
attention to the international features 
of the market letters. 



THE FRUIT BRANCH 

EXTENSION OF INSPECTION SERVICE. 

BY C. W. BAXTER, FRUIT COMMISSIONER. 


S INCE 1917 this Branch has 
endeavoured to aid the com- 
mercial vegetable industry in 
addition to its regular work, which 
formerly had to do with fruit only. 
During the past eighteen months 
particular attention has been given 
to potatoes and onions and it is 
possible that this work will be 
continued, in co-operation with other 
branches. 

In the autumn and winter of 1917- 
18 optional potato grading rules were 
introduced by the Canada Food 
Board, and their use recommended 
to growers. They provided for two 
grades, and shippers and growers 
were compelled, if their potatoes 
WT^re rejiresented to be No. 1, or 
No. 2, to grade them in accordance 
with the definitions of the prescribed 
standards, which were embodied in 
Part X of the Inspection and Sale 
Act and enforced by the Fruit 
Branch. It was found, however, 
that some buyers misinterpreted the 
meaning of these grades and con- 
fused them with the commercial 
grades ” already established by the 
trade. The result w^as that mis- 
understandings between buyer and 
seller occurred from time to time 
and resulted in dLssatisfaction. It 
was apparent that complete uniform- 
ity of grades could be obtained only 
by the introduction of compulsory 
grading and by the thorough enforce- 
ment, through inspection service, 
of whatever legislation might be 
most desirable. 

But before any steps could be 
taken towards the introduction of 
compulsory grading laws, (both for 
potatoes and onions), it was neces- 
sary^ to obtain an expression of 
opinion from those who w^ould be 
affected by such regulations. This 
Branch therefore sent a circular 


letter to wholesale dealers, growers’ 
associations, growers, and buyers 
throughout the country, so far as 
their names could be obtained, point- 
ing out the possibility of introducing 
compulsory grading and soliciting sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Several hun- 
dred replies were received and of 
these there W'cre less than a dozen 
w^hich offered any citicism; there 
w^as practically a unanimous vote 
in its favour. 

Having obtained this information 
it is possible that further steps 
will .soon be taken and that represen- 
tatives from the various provinces 
will be asked to suggest grade defin- 
itions. It is difficult at this time 
to state what final action will be 
taken, if any, but it is unquestionalile 
that compulsoiy grading w'ould fdace 
the potato and onion industries 
of this country in a much more 
satisfactory condition than they are 
today, both in the producing districts 
and in the distribution centres. 

The Fruit Branch has also given 
attention to the matter of enforcing 
the use of standard w^eights of jiota- 
toes and onions. These are covered 
by clauses 337 and 338 of the Inspec- 
tion and Sale Act, Part X. For years 
these clauses have Ixien in the hands 
of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce but lack of an adequate 
inspection staff has prevented their 
thorough enforcemen t , In August , 
1918, they w^ere transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture and since 
that time it has been part of the 
Julies of all fruit inspectors to see 
that the weights of potatoes and 
onions, as well as of certain other 
staple commodities, are in accord- 
ance with government requirements. 

In connection with our reports 
of crop conditions, which are pub- 
lished at frequent intervals throughout 
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the marketing season, an extension 
has been made to include potatoes 
and onions as well as fruits. All 
vegetable growers and dealers will 
therefore be able to keep in close 


touch with the acreage, yield, prices, 
etc., of these commodities by apply- 
ing for the Fruit and Vegetable 
Crop Report. 


THE LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER RETURNS TO ENGLAND 


M r. H. S. ARKELL, Livestock 
Stock Commissioner, who 
recently returned from a 
trip to Europe to study the situation 
in regard to the needs and condition 
of the trade in live stock and live 
stock products in which Canada 
might participate, has again gone 


to England to still further pursue 
his investigations and to negotiate 
with representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and others with a view of 
facilitating the sale of Canadian 
horses, cattle, and other live stock 
and live stock products. 


THE CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, MAINTENANCE, AND 
OPERATION OF STOCK YARDS 


B y ORDER in council of April 
29th regulations were pres- 
cribed under the Live Stock 
and Live Stock Products Act for 
the construction, equipment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of public stock 
yards. 

CONSTKUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 

Eviry Stock yard shall be constructed and 
equipped to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion for the transiiction of all business reason- 
ably to be anticipated with convenience, 
Kifcty, and despatch. No substantial altera- 
tion or addition shall be made in or to any 
stcK’k 3^rd until the approval of the Minister 
has been obtained. 

There shall be provided sufiicient platform 
space, unloading chutes and chutc-pens to 
permit prompt, safe and convenient unload- 
ing and loading; reasonable protection for 
live stock against w^eather conditions; suffi- 
cient windows in all buildings to light the 
same by day and there shall also be provided 
artificial light by night; running water for 
live stock conveniently located in and 
stables; accommodation for all persons having 
business to transact at the yards; office 
accommodation at a reasonable rental to 
commission merchants, dealers, and buyers; 
weigh scales with a type register beam. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

Live stock shall be promptly unloaded 
upon arrival at the stock yards by the 
proprietor, unless the owner* or his agent 
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otherwise directs, and the proprietor shall 
have control over the same until a signed 
release is given by the owner or the author- 
ized agent of the owner. When it is neces- 
sary to weigh live stock for purpose of freight 
charges, the same shall be done immediately 
after unloading. Straight carloads shall be 
weighed by the carload as unloaded but in 
the case* of mixed cars the dilYerence kinds 
of stock shall be weighed and yarded separ- 
ately. 

A certificate showing th(‘ quantity, out- 
turn and weight of contents of each car 
shall Ik* supplied by the proprietor imme- 
diately to the railway comj)aiiy to establish 
what live stock or other goods the proprietor 
accepts responsibility mr. If any other 
arrangement is made between the shipper 
of the livt‘ stock and the railway company 
to determine the freight charges, the certi- 
ficate aforesaid need not include W'cight. 

Live stock shall be handled in such a 
manner as to prevent injury or bruising. 

The proprietor shall take charge for the 
purchaser of the stock sold, from the time 
the scale weight of the stock sold is registered 
on the scale ticket until a signed release is 
given by the owmer or his authorized agent. 

The proprietor shall see that no live stock 
suffers from w^ant of feed or water while in 
his charge. In the case of live stock (o be 
fed for maintenance only, the proi)rietor shall 
supply the amount of feed prescribed by 
the Live Stock Commissioner. 

Live slock delivered at a stock yard for 
feed and rest on through billing shall be 
fed and watered with due regard for the 
last time of feeding and next probable time 
of feeding. 
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The proprietor shall keep feed of good 
quality and supplicvs on hand at all times. 

Charges for feed and supplies for each 
calendar month shall be determined by 
adding to the wholesale market price for 
the precceding month a percentage plus 
a fixed charge for handling. The proprietor 
shall file with the Minister not later than 
the KHh day of each month a statement 
of the average wholesale market price of 
feed and supplies during the proceeding 
calendar month and a statement of the 
charges in force during the current month. 
This statement shall be supported by such 
documentary or other evidence as the Minis- 
ter may require. 

The sale weigh-scales shall be operated by 
weighmasters approved by the Minister. 

Whenever live stock is sold a scale ticket 
shall be issued by the weighmaster showing 
the date, weight, commission merchant, 
owner, dealer, buyer, number (jf head, class 
of stock, and price. 

In the ca.se of stock sold by the head the 
item of weight may be omitted from the 
scale ticket. In the case of stock sold at 
off-car weights, the weight given must be 
verifi(‘d by filing with the weighmaster the 
off-car weigh ticket or a certified copy thereof. 

Accommodation shall always be given to 
slock for sale or in transit in preference 
to stock for storage, and it shall be the 
<luty of the proprietor to see that the stoek- 
yanl is not used for the storage of live stock 
to the disadvantage of slock for sale or in 
transit. 

The proprietor shall insure all live stock 
in the yard against loss by fire by means 
of a blanket policy. 

Stock yard charges, ex('ept for feed and 
supplies shall be in accordance with the 


bylaws as required by section 7 (1) of the 
statute. 

There shall be kept a register of all ^ales 
of live stock in such forms as the Minister 
may from tine to time prescribe and the 
same .shall be available for inspection by the 
public. 

There shall be kept a record of all live 
stock received at a stock yard and the disposi- 
tion of the same in such form as the Minister 
may from time to time j^rcscribe, and this 
record shall be available for inspection by 
the public. 

The proprit‘tor shall load live stock into 
cars prepared and fitted for transportation 
of live slock in accordance with written 
instructions from the owner or authorized 
agent of the owner, ami the charges for the 
saitl services shall be paid by such owner, 
but nothing in this regulation shall prevent 
the owner or shipper of pure bred stock 
from preparing and fitting his own cars pnv 
vided that regular stock yard service is not 
interfered with thereby. 

The proprietor shall not permit the dispo- 
sition of deads, downers, or crippli's in the 
yard, except under the authority of the 
Minister, or inspector. 

The proprietor shall be responsible for 
the construction, equipment, otieration, and 
maintenance of the stock yard in accordance 
w’ith the above regulations and shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine n(»t 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or to impri- 
sonment for a term not exceeding three 
months, or to both fine and imprisonm(‘nt 
for any breach of the above regulations. 

“Proprietor” shall include owner, lessee, 
CKTupier, or operator of any stock yard, 
w'hcther a limited company, partnership, or 
otherwise. 


PUBLICATIONS BRANCH 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS. 


D uring the past fiscal year the 
Publications Branch distri- 
buted about 3,900,000 copies 
of publications. Of these 3,750,000 
Avere distributed to the mailing lists 
and the remainder in response to 
requests. These publications include 
reports, bulletins, pamphlets, circu- 
lars, leaflets, Seasonable Hints, The 
Agricultural Gazette, announcement 
cards, and posters. The reports 
include those of the Minister, The 
Agricultural Instruction Act Com- 
missioner, the Experimental Farms, 
The Health of Animals Branch, The 
dominion Dairy Conference, The 


Canadian Record of Performance, 
The Canadian Seed (Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and Fruit Crop Reports. The 
bulletins, which involve eleven sejiar- 
ate publications, deal with the various 
branches of the agricultural industry. 
Eight circulars deal with such sub- 
jects as gardening, cow testing, and 
varieties of grain. As an incentivT 
'to agricultural production and the 
adoption of more profitable methods 
in farming, seven special circTilars and 
eleven pamphlets were distributed, 
covering the feeding of live stock, the 
cultivation of crojis, flax growing, 
and gardening practices. Of thirteen 
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leaflets covering various subjects 
eight provided instruction for the 
protection of crops against insect 
enemies, while five were devoted to 
descriptions of weeds, the use of 
nitrate of soda, the bankers* compe- 
tition, and other topics. 

The following table shows the 
number of copies distributed during 
the year to the mailing lists and in 
answer to requests: — 



Mailing 

Lists. 

Requests. 

Reports 

36,740 

7,975 

Bulletins 

320,987 

29,000 

Seasonal )le H int ^ . 

721,983 

i 5,320 

Pamidilcts. . . 

558,801 

i 68,260 

C'ircular'^ 

1,261,478 

37,880 

Leaflets, . . . 

472,145 

t,500 

Announcement and 



application mail- 



list cards and 



posters 

293,493 


The Agricultural 



(iazette . . 

60,369 

3,672 


3,725,996 

153,607 


THE MAILING LISTS. 

The mailing lists, which contain 
about 200,000 English and 51,000 
French names, are divided into vsevcn 
main subject lists and a number of 
minor lists. The main lists contain 
the names of persons who desire publi- 
cations on field crops, live stock, 
dairying, poultry, gardening, bees, 
and tobacco. The names with ad- 
resses arc embossed on metal stencils 
from which the entire lists, or any 
number of them, can be addressed 
without duplication. The lists are 
under constant revision. About 

25.000 new names were added, 

35.000 removed, and upwards of 
7,500 addresses changed during the 
year. The minor lists include egg, 
l>roduce and seed dealers, drovers, 
banks, school inspectors, agricultural 
officials, teachers and others, to 
whom is sent special information 
from time to time. 

The available publications of the 
department number upwards of 200 
titles. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR APPOINTED 


M r. J. B. MUNRO, B.S.A., has 
been appointed assistant edi- 
tor of The Publications 
Branch. Mr. Munro was born on a 
farm in Oxford county and for a 
number of years farmed in New 


Ontario near Fort William. He 
taught school for two years and in 
1915 entered the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, of which he is this year 
a graduate. 


If Canada produces this year the same quantity of butter that she produced in 1918, 
with our army returning and our increased consumption, we shall be about 15,000,000 pounds 
short of our requirements, I submit that any persons in Canada who believe that the shortage 
or high price of butter is due to its being laid away in cold storage are mistaken, and the sooner 
they awake to the true situation the better it will l)e for all concerned. 

Hon. Senator RobertsOn, Minister of Labour. 
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Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


SILAGE CROPS OTHER THAN CORN 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY J. M. TRUEMAN, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, NOVA SCOTIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


E xperiments conducted 

during the past five years at 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College indicate that a mixture of 
oats, peas, and vetches will produce on 
an average a larger yield of ensilage 
than corn. Corn is not suitable to the 
Nova Scotia climate, as it seldom 
matures, while oats, peas, and vetches 
beingvigorous growers in this country 
will produce a larger yield with 
proper cultural methods. Their 
composition is superior to corn and 
their palatability is all that could be 
desired. The average yield of oats, 
peas, and vetches for the past five 
years has been 10-35 tons per acre. 
The average analyses of oats, peas, 
and vetches and immature corn 
grown at Truro are compared below: 


a place on Nova Scotia farms. The 
strongest advantages are the cer- 
tainty of a good yield in the great 
majority of seasons and the small 
amount of labour required to produce 
such an amount of feed. Unlike 
corn and roots, oats, peas, and 
vetches require no cultivation through 
the summer. 

The seed is sown with a grain drill 
at the rate of three and one-half 
bushels of mixed seed per acre. 
The mixture is made up of two and 
one-half bushels oats, three-<iuarters 
bushel field peas and one-third 
bushel of common vetch, making 
a total of a little over three and 
one-half bushels. This should be 
sown as early as possible on rich 
land, as a rapid luxuriant growth 



Water. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Oats, peas, and vetches .. . . 

74-76 

1-72 

2-60 

19% 

-91 

Corn 

81-54 

1-24 

2-02 

14-25 

•66 


It will be noted that the oats, peas 
and vetches contains 6-78 per cent 
more of dry matter and 58 per cent 
more of protein, i.e. 100 lbs of oats, 
peas, and vetches contains 6*78 lbs. 
more dry matter and over one-half 
lb. more of protein than 100 lb. of 
corn. 

While the oats, peas, and vetches 
contain more feed in 100 lbs. than the 
corn, that is not its greatest claim for 


is needed. It is not a profit- 
able crop on poor land. The 
green crop is cut before the oats turn 
'yellow and as they are entering the 
dough stage. It is put in the silo 
through a regular silage cutter. It 
must be put in green and damp and 
must be well tramped down. The 
top foot of silage will spoil, as it is 
exposed to the air, and mnst be thrown 
out before feeding in the winter. 
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It will not spoil while being fed 
out. Silage made from oats, peas, 
and vetches takes the same position 
in the ration as com silage or turnips. 
An average cow eating 15 lb. of hay 
and 6 lb. of grain a day will eat 
about 30 lb. of oats, peas, and vetch 


silage- A good ration for a 1,000 lb. 
cow giving 25 lb. of milk a day would 
be 15 lb. hay (mixed) 30 lb, oats, 
peas, and vetches, 3 lb. wheat bran, 
2 lb. wheat middlings and 1 lb. cotton 
seed meal. 


QUEBEC 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 

BY^R. SUMMERBV, B.S.A., PROFIj:SSOR OF CEREAL HUSBA.NDRY 


W HILE the Cereal Husbandry 
Department of Macdonald 
College has not had experi- 
ence in the ensiling of crops, this 
department has tested for a number 
of years crops that are recommended 


and used for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing table shows the combinations 
of grains that have been grown, 
together with the rates of seed per 
acre, and the crop in tons over periods 
of from three to eight years. 


YIELDS OF CROPS CSABLE FOR SILAGE PURPOSES 


Rates |)er acre. Yields per acre 


Early (lOthlancl Oats, . 

li bush. 

i 


y 7 744 tons 

— 4 yrs. 

Prussian Blue Poas 

. . ..1 

I 

Karly ( iothlancl Oats . 

U “I 

- 7 38 

— 4 yr.s. 

<'onimon Wtchos 

■ 1 . 


Early (iothland Oats 

1 i 



i 9 425 ‘‘ 

— yus. 

Hairy V etch . 

... 1 “ j 

1 

Early (iothland Oats 

2 ** '' 

1 

i 10 82 “ 

— 3 yrs. 

Hairy Vetches .... 

h “ j 

1 

Japanese Millet 

25 lbs. 

16.29 “ 

— 8 \'r?>. 


We feel that corn is without doubt 
the crop that is best adapted for 
ensiling purposes, and much can be 
done to extend the area over which it 
can be grown for ensilage by the use 
of early varieties, and cultural 


methods conducive to early maturity. 
On areas wdiere this is impossible, and 
where for any reason the corn crop is 
a partial or a complete failure, use can 
be made of mixtures similar to the 
above to good ad^^antage. 


BY H. BARTON, B.h.A., PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


U N DER our conditions we regard 
corn as easily first for silage 
purposes. We have, to a 
limited extent, tried alfalfa, rye, and 
clover, and while we have found it 
practicable to preserve these crops as 
s!lage, we have found it more difficult, 
and from the standpoint of yield they 


do not compare with the corn crop. 
This year we are planning to try a 
mixture of peas and oats. At one 
time we thought it possible that we 
would be short of corn silage for the 
sunimer months and the Use of peas 
and oats in this connection occurred 
to us as an alternative. We have 
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reached the time now, however when 
we know that we shall have ample 
corn silage available for the summer 
months, notwithstanding that, we 
intend to carry through the original 


plan partly for the purpose of investi- 
gation. Where corn cannot be grown 
successfully, peas and oats as a basis 
seem to offer the next best possibility. 


OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 

BY BROTHER ATHANASE, PROFESSOR OF GARDENING 


I AM GLAD to be able to supply 
the following information, re- 
garding crops other than corn for 
ensilage. 

Up to this date, we have tried for 
ensilage the following fodder crops: 
peas. Soya beans, common vetch, 
hairy vetch, clover, alfalfa, and \YOod 
vetch. None of those plants, when 
put separately in the silo, was liked 
by the cattle as much as when it was 
mixed with corn. This is doubtless 
because such leguminous plants con- 
tain bitter nutritive elements, which 
need to be attenuated by the presence 
of sweet elements, such as are found 
in corn. Moreover, these legum- 


inous plants when mixed with corn, 
kept in good condition much longer 
than when they were ensiled alone. 

Artichoke stems, mixed w’ith corn, 
have giv’en good results. Moistened 
with a little water and slightly packed 
when being put in the silo, they give 
a feed of which live stock is fond. 
Cattle also eat freely a mixture of 
corn and sunflower heads. 

On account of the scarcity and the 
high cost of labour as well as the 
greater amount of wTjrk that is 
required for mixing these different 
fodder crops, corn is the only crop 
that w'e intend to grow this year for 
silo. 


ONTARIO 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY WADE TOOLE, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


V ERY little work has been done 
at the Ontario Agricultural 
College with crops other than 
corn for silage purposes. We do not 
contemplate growing this year any- 
thing but corn for our farm silos 
because corn does fairly well here and 
undoubtedly where it gives as good 
results as it does on the College farm 
it is the most satisfactory silage crop. 
We are planting fifty-five acres to 
silage corn this season. The follow- 
ing varieties are being used in about 
equal quantities|j Golden Glow, Bailey, 
Learning, and JLarge White Cap. We 
believe that |ibrn will give us a larger 
tonnage a^dT a more suitable feed 
than any other crop. 

For districts farther north, how- 
ever, it would seem that some such 


crop as oats, peas, and vetches could 
be used to good tidvantage. 

I have seen clovers ensiled but not 
with extra good results where Uwsed 
alone. Mixed wdth corn, the last 
cutting of alfalfa, or the second cut- 
ting of red clover will save fairly well. 
I have seen sweet clover ensiled alone 
and while the stock seemed to eat it 
well it did not appear to give extra 
good results. It came out very 
black and did not seem to have the 
same value as when cured into good 
haiy. 

I think this is a good line to get a 
discussion upon, and I have in mind, 
if it can be worked out, having some 
small silos put up at this institution 
to try out several crops other than 
corn for silage purposes. 
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MANITOBA 

BY J. H. ELLIS, B.S.A,, EXPERIMENTALIST, MANITOBA AGRICULTUKAL C )LLKaE 


F or the purpose of studying the 
various classes of crops suit- 
able for silage purposes seven 
experimental silos were filled in the 
autumn of 1918 with the following 
crops: — 1 corn, 2 Sudan grass, 3 
millet, 4 alfalfa, S mixed cereals, 
and peas in equal quantities, 6 rape, 
7 buckwheat. 

These crops, with the exception of 
alfalfa, were sown on May 13lh, and 
cut and ensiled when it was judged 


that each crop was at its best for 
this purpose. The silos were opened 
on February 3rd, 1919, and samples 
taken for analysis. The air-dried 
weight of these samples have been 
submitted by the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, and as they indicate the 
succulence of the ensilage they are 
included in the following table, which 
shows the date that these crops were 
cut, and the green weight per acre 
as delivered to the silo. 


Nanu\ 

DatP Cut. 

Date Ensiled 

Green Weight 
per Acre. 

Air-dried 
Wt. of En.^. 

C'orn 

iSfpt. 

11- . . 

Sept. 

1.1 

18 tons 1.S60 lbs. 

15-90% 

Sudan (iras^ 


11 . . 

Sept 

1.1 . 

S tons 1 ,320 lbs. 

20-15% 

Millrt 

Sc'pt. 

12 

Sept. 

1.1 

1 '> tons 506 lbs. 

20-5.1% 

Alfalfa.. 

[Aur 

K 

Auk 


5 Sec. Cutting 

46-69%; 

C'erx'uls and Peas*, t^qual quantttit*». . . | 

1\UR 

2. 

\UR 

.1 

1 2 tons 380 lbs. 

1 20 -8470 

Rape. 

|Auk 

2 

Aug 

3 . 

30 tons 280 lbs. 

14'06'/c, 

Pu< kwh<*at . . . 

jAUR 

1 

2.... 

Aug. 

3 

13 tons 1,720 lbs. 

18.25% 


When the silos were opened on 
February 3rd, the ensilage was found 
to b(‘ in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. To test the palatability of 
these various kinds of ensilage, they 
were fed to dairy cows. The Sudan 
grass was eaten greedily and seemed 
to “ tickle the palate.” The cows 
would eat this in preference to any 
other food to which they had access. 

The alfalfa ensilage was also greed- 
ily eaten, the corn cereals and peas, 
millet and rape were eaten with about 
equal relish. The buckwheat on the 
other hand was refused, and was not 
eaten until other food was withheld. 
We have not, as yet, tested out the 
actual feeding value of these foods, 
so as to make a comparative report, 
but we hope to submit this at a later 
date. We submit the following 
opinions, however, on their apparent 
value. 

Oats and peas, or Sudan grass, seem 


to be, at present, the best substitute 
for corn for ensilage, where corn can- 
not be grown. These crops can be 
handled by ordinary farm machinery, 
and can be cut with a grain binder. 
The dry matter per acre compares 
ver\’ favourably with corn and the 
resulting ensilage is of sufficient 
quality to justify growing them. 
Millet makes good ensilage, but does 
not yield sufficiently heavily in a 
normal season to be profitable. Al- 
falfa may be ensiled if, owing to wet 
weather, it is difficult to cure for hay. 
Ensilage from this crop is rather 
dry. Bucku heat and rape both make 
very succulent ensilage, but they are 
difficult to harvest. 

The Chemistry Department of the 
College has submitted an analysis of 
the several kinds of ensilage used in 
the ensilage experiment this vseason. 
The report is in the form of a table 
as follows: — 


Kind of Ensilage. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Crude 

Protein. 

Crude 

Fibre* 

Nitrogen 
Free Ext, 

Ether Ert. 
or Fat. 

- ’ ^ 

% 

% 

% 

% , 

% 

% 

Com 

85-34 

1-34 

2-46 

3-31 

6*97 

0-56 

Sudan crass 

70 * 5.3 

2-24 

. 3-83 


12*91 

1*49 

Millet.: 

80-08 

2-28 

3 * 1.3 

4-44 

9*09 

0*86 

Alfalfa 

SS -45 

4*71 


9*44 

19*90 I 

2*19 

Cereals and Peas, 4xiual quantities 

80-49 

1*63 

4*02 

. 5-16 

7*58 

1-02 

Rape 

86-57 

2-09 

2-87 

l * 9 S 

5*40 

1-12 

Buckwheat. 

82-46 

2*40 

3*71 

3-93 

. 6-66 

0-84 
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The analysis of these samples on the air-dried basis is given below:- 



Water 
lost on 
afr 

drying. 

Mr dry 
matter. 

Mois- 

ture. 

Ash. 

Ether 

Ext- 

Crude 

Prot. 

Crude 

Fibre. 

Nitr. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Kape 

85*6 

14-2 

S-42 

14-70 

7-92 

20-15 

13-72 

.38 -CM 

Mix^* 

79- 1 

20*9 

6 64 

7-80 

4-89 

19-25 

24-70 

36-7; 

Buckwheat 

81-7 

18-3 

4-13 

13-13 

4-58 

20-28 

2r-50 

36-31 

Alfalfa 

53-3 

46-7 

4*61 

1009 

4-69 

17-78 

20-21 

42-6: 

Com 

84-8 

15-2 

3 •.‘59 

8-81 

3-71 

16-23 

21-79 

45-8: 

Sudan grass 

60*6 

.^0-4 

309 

7-37 

4-93 

12-63 

29-50 

42-41 

Millet 

79-5 

20-5 

2-84 

11-14 

4-73 

15-27 

1 21-68: 

44-3^ 


(Wtxeat, oats, barley and peas) in equal parts. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

SUNFLOWER SILAGE 

BY JOHN BRACKEN, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF FIELD HUSBANDRY 


T HF2 use of sunflowers for 
ensilage is a relatively new 
practice, at least is so far as 
the stalks of the plant are used for 
this purpose. To the Montana Ex- 
perimental Station is due the credit 
of pointing out the possibilities of 
sunflowers as a silage crop. Atten- 
tion was first focused on the possibil- 
ities of the crop when in 1915 at the 
Experiment Station at Bozeman green 
sunflower stalks cut up with the feed 
cutter were found to be eaten quite 
satisfactorily by dairy cows. In the 
following year, in addition to iLsing 
some of the crop for soiling purpovses, 
a portion was put in the silo. In the 
two years following more sunflowers 
were grown and more accurate tests 
of its feeding value undertaken. The 
results of the work at Montana 
indicate that there is no obstacle in 
the w'ay of utilizing this coarse fodder 
crop for silage. Only some pre- 
liminary reports of the feeding trials 
under way are available. These in- 
dicate that the sunflower silage com- 
pares very favourably with silage 
made from corn. Reports of the 
more exhaustive tests now under way 
will be available in a short time. 

At the University of Saskatchewan 
sunflowers have been grown in a small 
way during each of the past eight 
years, A careful record of the yield 
of the crop has been kept, but no 
attempt was made to utilize the crop 


as a feed until 1918 when a con- 
siderable acreage was sown for silage 
purposes. During the past wdnter 
sunflower silage has been fed to cattle 
with apparently very satisfactory 
results. No extensive feeding trials 
have been made, but the cattle ate 
the silage quite satisfactorily. In a 
short test of sunflowTT silage com- 
pared wdth oat silage fed to milking 
COW'S, the former produced slightly 
more milk pound for pound than the 
oat silage. This test was carried on 
for a period of only a few days and 
should not, therefore, be given undue 
importance. It was observed that 
the sunflower silage was more laxative 
than the oat silage. It seemed, there- 
fore, from this test that rather lighter 
feedings than is common with oat or 
corn silage should be given. 

With regard to the culture of the 
crop in Saskatchewan our records 
indicate that sunflowers yield twice 
as much as corn under the soil and 
climatic conditions thpjt exist at 
Saskatoon. The variety we have 
used is the same as that used by the 
Montana Experimental Station, 
namely, the Giant Russian. For 
silage purposes it may be sown any 
time during the last ten days of May 
either in hills or in rows. We have 
always sown ours in rows, about three 
feet apart at the rate of, approximately 
fifteen pounds per acre. 

No experiments as to the time 
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of planting or the rate of planting 
have been conducted. It is quite 
possible that fifteen pounds per acre 
is more seed than is necessary. 
When sown in hills, or under very dry 
conditions in rows further apart than 
th“ee feet, as little as five to eight 
pounds may be found satisfactory. 
The land should be prepared in the 
same way as for corn. After the 
plants are up intertillage is necessary 
to control w^eeds and lessen evaporat- 
ion. Ordinarily the crop should be 
allowed to grow as late as possible 
and still escape frost. When the seed 
is in the milk stage it is considered 
that the crop is in the best stage for 
harvesting. The cutting can be done 
satisfactorily by using the com har- 
vester. The filling of the silo with 


the sunflowers is carried out in 
exactly the same manner as if corn 
were used. 

Insufficient work has been done to 
enable one to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy, the probable value 
of sunflowers in Western Canadian 
agriculture. There is, however, no 
doubt of the ability to yield relatively 
high as compared with com; its 
value as a feed promises much, but 
more data should be acquired before 
it can be considered to have safely 
passed the experimental stage; 
nothing is known of its effect on the 
soil, whereas it has been shown time 
and time again that corn leaves the 
land in much better condition for a 
cereal crop than any other crop now 
used. 


ALBERTA 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, MJk., EDITOR OF PUBLIC \TIONS 


C ORN has been sucessfully used 
for ensilage at the Medicine 
Hat, Claresholm, Sedgewdek 
and Verniilion farms. It is more 
successful at Medicine Hat, Clares- 
holm and Sedgewick than it is at 
Vermilion. It is not regarded as a 
very safe crop at Vermilion, and 
even at Claresholm, Sedgewdek, and 
Vermilion .substitute crops ha^e been 
used. At the Olds, Stony Plain, and 
Vermilion farms the other crops 
used have been oats, and oats and 
peas. On the heavy lands of 
Ontral Alberta five to seven tons of 


green oats per acre can be growm for 
ensilage and it makes good feed, 
but the oats and peas make rather 
better ensilage than does the oats 
alone, and slightly heavier crops of 
this combination can be growm than 
of oats alone. 

Alfalfa has been used for ensilage 
at Claresholm and it makes first 
class feed. Csually w^hen the first 
cutting of alfalfa is ready in Allierta 
the rainy season is still on and the 
crop is somewhat diflicult to save, 
but if it is used for ensilage it can be 
immediately harv’ested wdthout loss. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY P. A. BOVING, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF AGRONOM\ 


P ROVITDED $5ufficient water is 
available for the crop during 
the^ growing season corn for 
ensilage caU be growm advantageously 
m the whole of southern British 
Columbia;* from the coast to the 
Alberta boundary, except in altitudes 
exceeding 1,900 feet. 

In spite of this fact other plants 
also are bsed for ensilage to an 
increasing extent. Relatively more 


red clover is made into ensilage than 
any other crop, except of course corn. 
In certain districts, and in certain 
seasons, the precipitation is par- 
ticularly heavy at the time of first 
cutting, and, rather than make a 
poor quality of hay and spend 
time and money in curing the clover 
with more or less success, the farmers 
prefer to put it into the silo. Mix- 
tures of peas, oats, and vetches, and . 
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oats alone, have been tried with a 
fair amount of success, and the 
results from the feeding of these crops 
has been very satisfactory indeed. 
The peas, oats, and vetch ensilage as a 
rule has given quite as good returns, 
pound for pound, as corn ensilage; 
the clover ensilage sometimes has 
been just a shade less effective. The 
consensus of opinion among farmers 
and stockmen is that it is rather un- 
important whether the one material 
is used or the other, aslong as it makes 
good ensilage. The quality of the 
ensilage, not the origin, and the 
character of its fermentation are the 
deciding factors. 

Alfalfa also has been used for 
ensilage to some small extent, but the 
results are not entirely satisfactory, 
as the alfalfa ensilage, when put up 
without any admixture of some 
carbohyd rate con t ai ni n g mat erial , 
does not keep sufficiently long to be 
of any great importance for winter 
feeding. 


The mixture which we recommend, 
when advising farmers to grow peas, 
oats, and vetches ensilage, is one 
bushel of oats, one bushel of peas, 
one-half bushel of small horse beans 
and one-half bushel of vetches per 
acre. Incidently it might be stated 
that the horse bean is not yet so well 
known in this province as it deserves 
to be. In some parts of the province, 
particularly on pine forest upland 
soil, there is an absolute lack of the 
pea bacteria. Wherever there is 
reason to suspect this to be the case 
we advise inoculation of the soil. 
Beans and vetches find their re- 
spective bacteria practically every- 
where. 

The yields per acre obtained in the 
province range between seven to 
twenty-four tons of corn; six to four- 
teen tons of peas, oats, and vetches 
mixture; eight to twenty tons of 
green clover and grass mixture, and 
four to twenty tons of alfalfa. 


POLICIES FOR FRUIT INDUSTRY 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY P. J. SHAW, B.A., PROVINCIAL HORTICULTURIST 




HE yield of apples in the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia for the 
past nine years has been as 
follows : — 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

bbls. 

323,009 

1,734,876 

993,339 

650,901 

1914 

980;520 

1915 

613,882 

1916 

681,409 

1917 

744,730 

1918 

608,601 


The &bove figures do not include 
apples^sed for home consumption or 
apples' gr6wn in some of the outlying 
districts of the province. The years 
1911 and 1912 were the best in the 
history of the apple industry of Nova 
Scotia and 1910 was one of the worst. 
An average crop for the province 
W#uld probably be not far from one 


million barrels, although a good year 
might give double that yield. 

It will be noticed that there have 
been some rather poor years since 
1912, and for certain sections of the 
fruit district the yields have been even 
w^orse in those years than the figures 
would indicate, since the crop is not 
then evenly distributed over the 
whole area, the low lying districts 
generally being the ones which suffer 
most. 

The alternation of good, years and 
poor years for fruit has alw^ays been 
tiNe rule wherever the fruit industry 
has been carried on. This is true of 
the wild fruits and of nut trees as 
well. In Nova Scotia there have 
lately been several rather poor years 
but these can readily be Accounted 
for by the character of the ‘seasons in 
those years or immediately preceding. 
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There is no reason to doubt that when 
a normal season returns again that 
the apple crop will be as large as, or 
larger than before. 

There has been no more general 
neglect of orchards lately than in 
former years, although some orchar- 
dists may have put more effort into 
the growing of food stuffs in the last 
two years of the war than previously. 
Apple i)rices have been better during 
the ])eriod of the war than for many 
years before. Apple growers in the 
fruit district are optimistic over the 
outlook for the industry and this 
optimism is reflected in the ready sale 
for nursery stock this spring. 

The provincial Horti('ultural Divi- 
sion therefore has no new policy to 
advocate with respect to the growing 
of fruit, but just the same plan of 


urging all fruit growers to take the 
best care possible of their fruit plan- 
tations with regard to tillage, fertiliz- 
ing, firuning, and spraying, and the 
extension of those plantations where 
the circumstances and conditions of 
the owner seem to justify it. If the 
usual good care is given to the or- 
chards there is no reason to suppose 
but that when a normal season with 
respect to weather conditions recurs 
there will be a good yield of apples. 

Nov^a Scotia has no such destruc- 
tive pest as the San Jose scale, thanks 
to the regulations of the provincial 
government and the efforts of the 
Provincial and Dominion Entomolo- 
gists. The other pests which make 
spraying of orchards necessarv’^ are 
nativ'c, or were introduced here many 
years ago. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

B\ A. (», TCRNKV, B.S.A., PROVINCIAL HORTICCLTl'RTSl 


T he outlook for profitable ai)ple- 
grovving in this province w^as 
never better and, indeed, so 
far as the opportunities are con- 
cerned, it is doubtful if it was ev'cr 
as promising. 

PKOITTAI3LK APPLR-(iKOVVTN(i AN 
KSTViil.lSHEI) FACT 

During the ]msl few years the 
Def)artment of Agriculture has done 
much to clenionsirate that commer- 
cial apple-growing in New Brunswick 
is no longer souK'thing about which 
there is any doubt, but rather, that 
it is a fact — a natural resource of 
proved value and capable of large 
extension. The greater and more 
general realization of this fact has 
been accomplished by the holding 
of three .|arge apple shows in St. 
John, second only in Eastern Canada 
in point of size and excellence to 
the Ontario Horticultural Exhibition; 
by the prominent displaying of our 
apples at the various agricultural 
exhibitionis in the province, and also 
in Montreal, Toronto, Boston, and 
London ;\and, lastly, by the conducf;*: 


ing of demonstration orchards and 
the general e<liicational work of the 
Fruit Division. These means of pub- 
licity in bringing (he accomplishments 
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of our fruit growers into very general 
realization will be continued and new 
ones, already under consideration, 
will be put into effect. 

DEMONSTRATION ORCHARDS 

The policy of conducting demon- 
stration orchards will be continued 
in a modified, improved, and extended 
form. Some fine new large orchards 
which were planted about seven 
years ago as a direct result of the 
publicity campaign of this division, 
and which arc now coming into 
bearing, will receive special atten- 
tion in the confident expectation 
that they will inspire the planting 
of many others. The teachings which 
they will undoubtedly yield and their 
relation to the present and future 
methods of apple-growing, selection 
and adaptability of varieties, etc., 
will be carefully and advantageously 
used. 

CONCENTRATION ON CERTAIN 
VARIETIES 

The work of the last few' years 
has established clearly that our lead- 
ing varieties of apples, those on 
W'hich the extension of the industry' 
is based, are Wealthy, Alexander, 
Fameuse, and McIntosh (with Mc- 
Intosh preferred to FameUvSe) there 
are others that may be profitably 
grow'ii in particular sections or loca- 
lities but these four w'c can grow 
to perfection — so why ask for any- 
thing better? Given these varieties 
of proved worth and adaptability, 
the obvious thing to do is to exploit 
their production in the very best 
sense of the word — to demonstrate 
as -widely as possible their superiority 
over other varieties for our condi- 
tions, and to ascertain the best and 
most economical methods of produc- 
ing them. 

To this ^nd the efforts of the Fruit 
Division will be concentrated and 
new' steps have already been initiated 
and much important work started. 
In 1918, the division established 
nine new test orchards of Fameuse, 


McIntosh, and Alexander and this 
year we will set out eight more new, 
but larger, orchards of these varieties, 
including Wealthy, in various com- 
binations and planting distances. 
These new commercial demonstra- 
tion orchards, as they will be known, 
are being placed with leading growers 
so that the conditions of care and 
culture may be the best obtainable. 
Accurate and detailed records as to 
the cost of growing, etc., will be 
kept and published, and to a large 
extent these orchards will be pruned 
and their care supervised by the 
Fruit Division. 

PROVINCIAL NURSERIES 

Previous to 1913 the demand for 
apple trees of the most suitable 
varieties for planting in New Burns- 
wick could not be supplied entirely 
by the local grown stock, and hence 
the importations from Dntario, Nova 
Scotia, and the United States. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to report that, 
with the active encouragement and 
support of the Fruit Division, there 
has since been a comparatively large 
development of the nursery business, 
and the pre^sent supply of New Bruns- 
wick grow n trees of the best varieties 
is fully equal to the demand, and 
consequently there is no need of send- 
ing out of the province for apple 
trees. The stock in these nurseries 
has been inspected for the past five 
years by officials of this division and 
found to be apparently free from the 
San Jose scale, and generally in a 
thrifty and desirable condition. 

THE FRUIT GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 

A Strong and active Fruit Growers’ 
Association is essential to the progress 
of the industry, and the department 
has always given a large measure 
of practical support to it. Largely 
as a result of this support, the asso- 
ciation has been able to make a big 
increase in its membership, to foster 
and develop the spirit and ' practice 
of co-operation, to purchase for and 
supply its members w^ith* nursery 
stock, spraying materials,' and all 
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kinds of fruit growers* supplies, and 
to engage in the co-operative market- 
ing of their fruit. Under the foster- 
ing support of the department, the 
asvsociation has developed into an 
increasingly powerful factor for the 
extension of our apple industry and 
one that will always work in co-opera- 
tion and with the support of the 
department. 

PRUNING ASSISTANCE 

Assistance in the pruning of 
orchards has been a feature of the 
work of the division for some years, 
and last year, realizing that shortage 
of help and other conditions might 
lead to more than ordinary neglect 
of orchards, the assistance in pruning 
was largely increased and many 
farmers availed themselves of this 
opportunity and thus kept their 
orchards in good condition. This 
policy of providing competent men, 
at a nominal charge of twenty cents 
f)er hour, to instruct, and assist 
farmers in the proper pruning of 
their orchards, meets with unanimous 
approval, is of very considerable value 
in our jiresent stage of development 
of apple-growing, and is being con- 
tinued. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 

WORK IN SPRAYINt; 

Although orchard spraying is still 
capable of being much more generally 
adopted, yet there has been a big 
improvement during the past five 
years, both in the methods used 
and thoroughness of the work done 
and the number of orchards being 
sprayed. Power outfits have been 
secured by most of the larger growers 
and the sale of barrel pumps for u.se 
in the smaller orchards has increased 
very rapidly. 

In 1917, this division, acting in 
co-operation with, and under the 
direction of, Mr. G. E. Sanders of 
the Dominion Entomological Labor- 
atory, Annapolis, N.S., started a 
series of spraying experiments WTth 
the object of working out a thoroughly 
practical and efficient system especi- 
ally adapted to New Brunswick 


conditions. Already, this work has 
been successful beyond our most 
hopeful expectations, so much so, 
that we feel that the chief spraying 
problems of our orchards have been 
solved, in principle at least, although 
there may be room for minor improve- 
ments, and we are now able to recom- 
mend a system of sprays which we 
know from actual practice, may be 
relied upon to produce clean fruit 
even in an unfavourable season. It 
would be hard to over-estimate the 
importance of this work in its rela- 
tion to the development of our apple 
industry, and its combination and 
extension is an important part of 
the policy of this department. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

The greatest incentive to increased 
orcharcl plantings is the profitable 
marketing of our present apple pro- 
duction. Realizing this, the division 
has paid si)ecial attention during the 
past two years to the co-operative 
grading, packing, and marketing of 
what may be termed the exportable 
part of the crop, and in this work 
it met with marked success, getting 
very profitable returns for the apples 
thus sold outside the province, raising 
the price on local markets and increas- 
ing the general demand for and 
reputation of New Brunswick apples. 
The continuance of this practical 
form of assistance is essential to a 
well-rounded and mature policy of 
encouragement. 

SUMMARY 

The conclusion of the w^ar has 
not brought about any radical change 
in the policies of the Fruit Division, 
for the reason that these changes, 
together wfith the continuance of the 
former policies, wxre decided on 
three years ago in anticipation of 
the very situation which faces us 
today. 

Not only has New Brunswick main- 
tained the pre-war conditions of her 
orchards throughout the four years 
of the struggle, but in point of organi- 
zation and development, the province 
is in a better position today than in 
1914. 
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, ONTARIO 

By P, W. HODGETTS, B.S.A,, DIRECTOR, HORTICULTURAL DIVISION 


T he scarcity of labour and the 
need of production, to the 
utmost limit, of all kinds of 
grain and stock during the period 
of the war is responsible for the 
apple orchards of the province teing 
neglected during the past three years. 
Orchards were put into sod and both 
pruning and spraying were largely 
stopped. The exceptions were in 
cases of large orchards, the product 
from which forms the chief source 
of income to the oAvner. The aim 
of the department now^ is by every 
means to re-awaken interest in the 
farm apple orchards from which 
comes a large proportion of our apple 
crop. Advertising was first resorted 
to during the winter months so that 
growers would have brought to their 
attention the fact that the prices 
for good fruit would likely again be 
high. Advice w^as given on pruning, 
spraying, and fertilizing, so that the 
men would liegin to make their 
plans early in the present season. 

Wherever there was any evidence 
of awakened interest, demonstrations 
were held this spring and a number 
of our men were kept busy visiting 
individual orchardists w' ho ha d 
applied for assistance, particularly 
in reference to pruning. We con- 
sider that this latter work is perhaps 
the best that wt^ can follow and we 
have always made it a point to send 
a good practical man to the orchard 
where he can best give advice on the 
treatment required. 

In co-operation with the Horticul- 


tural Division of the Experimental 
Farms and the Entomological Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture 
at Ottawa, we are starting a series 
of spraying tests to determine the 
proper seasons and dates for spraying 
and the value of the various spraying 
materials. These tests will be con- 
ducted in our Norfolk orchard and 
will be extended for three years. 
This orchard, along with five others 
under lease by the department, wdll 
be c o n t i n u^e d as demonstration 
orchards. Owdng to the war, the 
cultivation of some of these orchards 
had to be dropped as it was impos- 
sible to secure the necessary labour. 

Unfavourable weather condit ions 
of the war years so reduced the 
quantity and affected the quality 
of Ontario apples that the markets 
for our fruit have been filled from 
other sources and Ontario will have 
to fight again to effect an entry 
there. It is the jmrjxjse of the 
department to send exhibits again 
to the W’est and to advertise in the 
papers there. Probably a similar 
effort will have to be made in refer- 
ence to the British market. 

As a result of the efforts put forth 
along these lines and as a result 
of the high prices received for the 
limited quantity exported, already 
there are abundant evidences of 
a good outlook for the orchard crop. 
Much pruning and spraying has 
already been undertaken and w^e 
hope to see a continuance of this 
until the final spraying is completed. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY DAVID WARNOCK, M.R.C.V.S., DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

B ecause of the varied climatic i ver Island and the Lower Mainland is 
conditions that obtain in dif- in charge of Mr. E. W. White. Mr. 
ferent parts of British Colum- Ben Hoy directs the activities of 
bia, for purposes of assisting the fruit the department in the Okanagan 
growing industry the province is district, while the Lower Mainland 
divided according to major conditions, section is directed by Mr. K. W. 
with an assistant horticulturist in Munson under Mr. White's super- 
charge of each. The work on Vancou* vision. Mr. J. A. Grant, Prairie 
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Markets Commissioner, is now on 
his way to Great Britain to look 
into the market conditions there 
and we hope his visit will prove 
beneficial to the fruit growing in- 
dustry in British Columbia. The 
following article prepared by Mr. 
White represents the work the depart- 
ment is doing on Vancouver Island 
and Lower Mainland. The work in 
other sections is similar in character. 
The office of Chief Horticulturist 
is vacant and will likely be filled 
at an early date. 

INSPECTION AND HORTICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

A large proportion of the time 
especially in the spring months, 
is taken up with orchard inspection 
work for pests, and personal visits 
to growers, giving advice concerning 
pruning, spraying, and general horti- 
cultural questions. 

PEAR THRIPS. 

Pear thrips showed up very sudden- 
ly in 1915, and caused a great deal 
of damage in the orchards of southern 
Vancouver Island. In co-operation 
with the Dominion Entomological 
Branch extensive work was carried 
on in 1916 and 1917 studying the life 
history and methods of control. 
This work was continued in 1918, 
and as the |X'st has again sliowm up in 
considerable numbers a gocKl deal 
of time has been occupied recently 
making inspections of orchards and 
giving advice regarding this pest. 

straw^bp:rry demonstration 

PLOT. 

A six-acre demonstration plot has 
recently been established on the 
farm of G. Vantreight, Gordon Head, 
B.C. 


This has been done in order to 
prove the efficient control of the 
strawberry root weevil by means of 
recommendations already made and 
by a proper system of crop rotation 
and a building up of depleted straw- 
berry soils. 

The above-mentioned pest threat- 
ens to ruin the very important straw- 
berry industry on Vancouver Island 
if the growers do not adopt proper 
control measures immediately. It 
is hoped that the demonstration 
plot will give an added impetus 
to the growers to change their 
methods. 

ICE-DAMAGED ORCHARDS IN THE 
FRASER VALLEY. 

During the winter of 1917-18 
a great deal of damage w^as done 
to orchards in the Fraser Valley 
by a severe ice-storm. Work was 
undertaken by the department in 
the spring of 1918 and a large amount 
of work was done for the growers in 
pruning and grafting the damaged 
trees. 

This w’ork is being continued this 
spring, as there w^ere a large numlier 
of trees w^hich w^ere not attended 
to last year. 

SMALL FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

Everything possible is being done 
to encourage this industry on Van- 
couver Island and the lower main- 
land, as it is felt that this is the branch 
of horticulture to which the district 
is most adapted. Encouragement is 
not being given to any large plantings 
of tree fruits. Early apples, pears 
and stone fruits do fairly well, 
especially pears, but the district 
is not pre-eminently a tree fruit 
district. 
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HASTENING CORN MATURITY 

QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 

BY L. C. RAYMOND, B.S.A., IN CHARGE OF ROOT AND CORN CROP INVESTIGATIONS 

« 

C ORN is one of the most import- by bad weather. The northern limit 
ant fodder crops in Eastern of several crops may be in like manner 
Canada. Itis produced both for extended. The ripening effect is well 
grain purposes and for ensilage. In shown on the barley plots at Rotham- 
both cases the great limiting factor sted, crops receiving phosphates are 
is the maturity— in the one to attain golden yellow in colour while others 
sufficient for germination the follow- are still green.*’ All that one can 
ing year and in the other to provide say by way of comment on the fore- 
the best quality of ensilage. It going statement is that it is very 
naturally follow^s that any practice suggestive of the possibilities of this 
that will hasten the maturity of the type of fertilizer for the Canadian 
corn crop, even if only by a few days, corn crop. An intelligent use of 
would be of great value to the Cana- commercial fertilizers may in future 
dian farmer. From various sources direct their use on the corn crop in 
it has been suggested that the Canada as they are at present used 
application of phosphatic fertilizers for wheat in England, 
would accomplish this purpose. In So far as the WTiter is aware no 
this brief article the writer hopes to definite data are available on this 
bring together the evidence in support question for the American continent, 
of this claim and point out the though to say that the effect of 
problem to be worked out in the phosphates in hastening the maturity 
future, rather than to attempt any of corn was unknown would be to 
conclusive statement on such meagre state an untruth. The following 
data as at present obtains. statements from prominent American 

Unfortunately most of the pub- investigators help to throw some 
lished records dealing with the effects light on the issue, 
of phosphates on plant growth deal Prof. L. H. Smith, Acting Head of 
with crops other than corn. One' of the Agronomy Dept., at Illinois says 
our best authorities on that question in part: — It is a matter of common 
is undoubtedly Dr. E. J. Russell, observation among us at this Station 
Director of the Rothamsted Experi- that corn growing on land that has 
ment Station in England. In his been treated w'ith phosphorus matures 
book entitled Soil Conditions and more rapidly than on adjoining land 
Plant Grow^th,” after showing in a not vso treated. This was particu- 
general way that phosphates , are larly true in the season of 1917 when 
particularly valuable in inducing we had such an unfavourable year for 
greater root development, he makes matured corn.” 
the following definite statement: — Prof, Geo. E. Corson of the Depart- 

” Later in the life of the plant ment of Soils in the Iowa State 
phosphates hasten the ripening pro- College states that The effect of 
cesses, thus producing the same effect acid phosphate on corn has been 
as a deficiency of water, but to a less noted for several years on our older 
extent. For this reason they are experimental fields and we are of the 
applied to the wheat crop in some of opinion that the chief advantage of 
the northern districts of England to this fertilizer in Iowa is in its effect 
bring on the harvest a few days on the maturity of our crops.” 
earlier and obviate the risk of loss Prof. R. A. Moore of the IJniver- 
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sity of Wisconsin also gives it as his 
opinion that phosphates will hasten 
the growing of the corn crop. 

Prof. J. D. Harper of Indiana, who 
judged at the Ontario Com Show at 
Kingsville in February, 1917, m the 
course of his remarks on corn improve- 
ment makes the following state- 
ment: — '‘Phosphate fertilizers have 
proved to be of considerable value in 
hastening maturity and most clay 
and loam soils will respond with 
profit to applications of acid phos- 
phate.’^ 

The foregoing evidence by leading 
experimentalists, in the heart of the 
American corn belt, are general rather 
than specific, but are at the same 
time deeply significant and warrant 
study and development by our Cana- 
dian stations. It seems a safe con- 
clusion that phosphatic fertilizers will 
act as a valuable aid in extending the 


corn area of Canada. As stated at 
the outset, one of our greatest draw- 
backs in corn growing is lack of 
proper maturity. This is, of course^ 
due in part to the improper selection 
of the right variety for the locality. 
However, this in some respects excus- 
able as the grower is after a heaA^ 
tonnage, though it can hardly be said 
that due appreciation is held of 
properly matured ensilage. Quan- 
tity production is a laudable incen- 
tive, but where ensilage corn is 
concerned should be combined with 
quality. Quality in this case is 
determined very largely by maturity. 
Phosphatic fertilizers have a very 
direct influence on this factor. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that this 
problem will be actively taken up by 
many of our Canadian investigators 
and definite data made available for 
the guidance of the actual grower. 


ONTARIO 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY R. HAKCOCRT, B.S.A,, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


I T is quite generally recognized that 
phosphatic fertilizers will hasten 
the maturity of grain crops. The 
(juestion is now raised, can this func- 
tion of phosphoric acid be used to has- 
ten the maturity of some of the larger- 
growing varieties of corn enough to ex- 
tend their area of growth farther north . 

Farmyard manure is very generally 
used on corn land and as it is essen- 
tially a nitrogenous manure it tends 
to force big leaf and stem growth and 
retard maturity. The addition of a 
phosphatic fertilizer would naturally 
be expected to hasten maturity and 
will probably do so unless the soil is 
unduly rich in nitrogen. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the char- 
acter of the season may have even a 
greater influence than the fertilizer. 
Rothamste^d experiments with barley 
show that in a wet season the in- 
fluence of phosphoric acid in hasten- 
ing maturity may be an advantage; 
but that in a dry season, when the 
grain ripens quickly, perhaps too 
quickly, the presence of phosphoric 
acid may be detrimental, as it is 
61772— 


hastening what is already taking 
place too rapidly. There is not the 
same danger with a crop of corn, as it 
roots deeper and is not influenced to 
the same extent by drouth and 
ripens later in the season when the 
weather is cooler ; consequently there 
would not be the same danger of 
curtailing the crop as with barley. 

Little data are available showing 
how' much the use of phosphoric acid 
hastened maturity, that is, where it 
has been expressed in days. Last 
year, a dry season, we know of one 
instance where the use of phosphoric 
acid on one part of a field of corn 
brought it to a stage of maturity for 
cutting for husking fully a week 
ahead of the balance of the field. To 
w'hat extent this method may be used 
to hasten the maturity of large- 
growing varieties in northern areas, 
we are not sure; but it would seem 
probable that in proportion as matu- 
rity is hastened, growth will be cur- 
tailed and there would be compara- 
tively little return for the risk taken 
in growing the larger variety. 
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MANITOBA 

BY T. H. ELUS. EXPERIMENTALIST 


I REGRET that our experience 
in using acid phosphate to deter- 
mine its effect on maturity of 
crops has been very limited up to 
the present, and has consisted of 
an application to a four year rota- 
tion, which has just been completed 
as follows: — 

Year 1, Corn. 

Year 2, Wheat. 

Year 3, Oats and seed down to Western 
Rye and Timothy. 

Year 4, Hay, 


The effect of super-phosphate 
applied to the corn in the first year 
has stimulated the immediate corn 
crop and the subsequent crops of 
wheat and oats. We have failed 
to notice any beneficial effect from 
the super-phosphate in giving early 
maturity. 

We have now laid down a more 
extensive project on the use of 
commercial fertilizer in the growing 
of wheat, grasses, and corn. 


LEGUMINOUS CROPS ON THE PRAIRIES 

MANITOBA 

BY T. J. HARRISON, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF FIELD HUSBANDRY MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

T he results on the Field Hus- clay subsoil, and being very flat, the 
bandry Department’s experi- water frequently lies on portions of it, 
mental field, and on the Col- from one to two weeks in the spring, 
lege farm, at the Manitoba Agricul- Alfalfa is a crop that is not generally 
tural College, would seem to indicate considered adapted to this type of 
that there are only five biennial and soil, but it has proven to be quite 



WHITE SWEET CLOVER IN PULL BLOOM. AVERAGE HEIGHT, S PT. 4 INS. 


perennial leguminous crops that can 
be grown at all successfully in this 
province. They are alfalfa, sweet 
clover, common red clover, alsike and 
white Dutch clover, 

ALFALFA 

/ The soil on the College farm is a 
ifstiff clay renting on an impervious 


hardy even under these seemingly 
adverse conditions. Among the hay 
crops, alfalfa and Western rye grass 
seem to be the most persistent. A 
field seeded down with alfalfa in 1912 
produced hay each year until 1916, 
after that it was used as a pasture, 
sheep being pastured on it in the fall 
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of 1917 until they had grazed it bare, ise this spring of having come 
The field, therefore, went into the through the winter in good condition, 
hard winter of 1917-18 in bad con- In the experimental field alfalfa has 
dition, and it was thought it would also proven to be hardy, this is 
be useless the following year. While especially so when the leading 
the stand killed out to a considerable varieties are sown. The results even 
extent it was still thick enough to would seem to indicate that when the 
produce pasture during the summer following precautions are taken it can 
of 1918. In the fall of that year it be grown successfully every year. 



VIOLET FLOWERED ALFALFA. 

(note erect habit of FROWTH) 

was broken up to make room for an (1) Select Grimm or Baltic varieties, 


expansion of the cxf>erimental field. 
In 1918 a field of 30 acres w^as seeded 
to alfalfa, without a nurse crop, on 
fall ploughed land. The seed was 
sown about June 1 and in August a 
small cutting of alfalfa hay was 
secured. After the stand had re- 
cuperated it was pastured lightly with 
tne ewes of the flock for the purpose 
of flushing^*’. The crop was al- 
lowed to go into winter with about 8 
inches of top growth, and gives prom- 


(2) Inoculate the seed, (3) Sow it on 
summer-fallow or corn land, (4) Sow 
between May IS and June 15, at 
the rate of 12 lbs. per acre, (5) Sow 
without a nurse crop, (6) Allow it to 
go into winter with a good growth of 
top to hold the snow and thus prevent 
freezing out. 

In the forage crop improvement 
field several strains of alfalfa have 
been isolated. The object in view is 
to combine hardiness, feeding quality, 
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and heavy seeding propensities. A 
few strains are giving promise a:Iong 
these lines and will be multiplied. 

If a good seeder can be secured so 
that the cost of seed can be reduced it 
would seem that in this portion of the 
province alfalfa should become one of 
the important forage crops. 


in along with a field of alfalfa and a 
field s^ed with a mixture of oats 
and barley for pasture. The stock 
did not touch the sweet clover until 
the alfalfa and cereal mixture were 
pastured off. The sweet clover was 
by this time too rank and coarse to 
make good pasture, and it was conse- 



A WHITE SWEET CLOVER PLANT 


SWEET CLOVER 

From the standpoint of hardiness 
none in the province will dispute that 
sweet clover stands pre-eminent. 
There are many, however , who question 
its value from a feeding standpoint. 
In 1916 a small field was sown on a 
piece of land where alfalfa had failed 
to catch because of alkali. The fol- 
lowing summer the field was fenced 


quently mown for fodder. The cattle 
were kept in the field however, and 
pastured on the aftermath of the 
sweet clover, the remainder of the 
summer and fall. They apparently 
relished the clover after they had 
cultivated the appetite, for they kept 
this field as closely grazed as the 
alfalfa. 

In the experimental field it has been 
grown for four years with good results. 
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The I, conclusions in regard to the the pasture and the cured fodder 
culture of the crop may be summed standpoint, 
up as follows. (1) For best results 

sow without a nurse crop, but fair The conclusions that would be 
stands are sometimes obtained when drawn from the present data obtain- 



SELECTED PLANTS OF RED CLOVER 

the nurse crop is used, if the seed is able from the College farm, and from 
sown on summer-fallow, etc. (2) observation throughout the country, 
Sow the seed IxHwcen May 15 and that it is perfectly hardy and is 
June 15, (3) Sow at the rate of adapted to a wider range of soils than 
about 15 to 18 lbs. per acre. alfalfa and can be grown to advantage 



COMMON YELLOW-FLOWERED ALFALFA ON LEFT. VIOLET-FLOWERED ALFALFA ON RIGHT 

(Notice lower spreading habit of yellow-flowered variety). 


On the forage crop improvement 
field considerable work has been done 
in an endeavour to find a strain that 
would be more adapted to hay pro- 
duction. Of the different sorts tried 
out, the white-flowered variety seems 
to give the most promise, from both 


for pasture almost any place in the 
province. 

RED CLOVER AND ALSIKE CLOVER 

The red clover and alsike clover 
have not the wide range of usefulness 
that either the other two legumes 
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have. On the College farm they are 
sown in grass mixtures for both hay 
and pasture. The main reason for 
using them is that the seed is cheap, 
and if there is a failure to get a stand 
the monetaiy^ loss is not very great. 
In wet seasons fair stands are ob- 
tained but in dry seasons the crop is 
poor. Moisture would seem to be 
the controlling factor in growing 
these two clovers. This probably 
explains why such magnificient crops 
are grown east of Winnipeg, in the 
Wbitemouth, Beausejour country. 
ObvServations would also seem to 
indicate that they can be grown to 
advantage in Northern Manitoba. 

WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 

The white Dutch clover is little or 
no use as a field crop. In places it is 
used in a limited way as pasture. Its 
greatest use in this line is in renovat- 
ing grazed out native pastures. Its 
use in this respect is also very 
restricted. From work with it on 
the experimental field its use seemed 


so limited that it has never been used 
as a field crop on the College farm. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Alfalfa is the best forage legume 
w'here it can be grown in the eastern 
and northern part of the province. 

Sweet clover can be used for 
pasture, and is grown in soil and in 
districts where alfalfa will not succeed. 

Red clover and alsike are grown in 
a limited way in the extreme east and 
north of the province where the rain- 
fall is greatest. 

White Dutch can be used to a 
limited extent for renovating native 
pasture. 

The high price of seed of all the 
biennial and perennial legumes pre- 
vents them from becoming a common 
forage crop in Manitoba. When the 
cost of seeding an acre with legumes 
is from $4 to $12 per acre, and West- 
ern rye grass and timothy can be 
sown for 80c. to $1.50, with the 
chances of failure with the legumes 
greater than with the grasses, most 
farmers are going to seed down with 
grass. 


ALBERTA 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, M,A., EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


I N SPITE of the fact that the whole 
of the province including both 
open prairie and brush country 
has a great variety of native legumes 
the tame forage legumes have not 
been successfully established over the 
province. 

ALFALFA 

The best forage legume of the 
province is alfalfa. It is character- 
istically an irrigation crop. It has a 
rapid growth and a heavy top of 
vegetation under favourable condi- 
tions. In Southern Alberta outside 
of the irrigated districts it is not 
uniformly successful. The soil qual- 
ity is favourable but in years of light 
precipitation it is hard to get a good 
crop. On the Claresholm demon- 
stration farm, for example, where the 
rainfall varies considerably, the crop 


has averaged between half a ton in a 
dr>' year to five tons in a real good 
year. A half ton per acre is not a 
profitable crop. Generally speaking 
the chances of producing a crop of 
alfalfa under dry farming systems are 
not as favourable as they are of 
producing a grain crop. Wliere it 
has succeeded under dry farming it 
has been grown in rows. 

In the central part of the province 
alfalfa may be successfully established 
on selected areas. This means on 
well drained, warm lands, but gener- 
ally the crop is not a successful or 
characteristic one for Central Alberta 
probably owing to the dense clay 
sub-soil in which the plant gets wet 
feet. It suffers winter killing to some 
extent. 

The varieties of alfalfa used are 
Grimm’s, Baltic, and Turkestan. 
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CLOVERS 

Red clover has not been a successful 
crop on the demonstration farms, 
though individuals have succeeded 
with it in places. It is not by any 
means a general crop and has not 
reached a point in production where 
it is appreciable in the fodder re- 
sources of the province. Alsike, on 
the other hand, is succesvsful. Good 
crops of alsike are grown on the 
demonstration farms in the central 
part of the province, for example, at 
Stony Plain, and the south produces 


good alsike under irrigation not only 
for fodder but for seed. 

A good many people are beginning 
to experiment with sweet clover. 
The demonstration farms should prob- 
ably have given more attention to 
this crop but it has not been favour- 
ably regarded on account of having 
been relegated to the weed class in 
places where all the other clovers can 
be successfully grown. This year 
there is a patch of two acres of sweet 
clover on the Sedgewick demonstra- 
tion farm. It will probably be used 
for ensilage. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

ONTARIO 


T he Ontario Legislature at its 
1918-19 session passed three 
new acts and amended three 
old measures to be administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. A 
measure designated The Consolidated 
Schools A<?t to Ik‘ administered by 
the Depaltment of Education was 
also placed on the statute books. On 
account t)f its relationship to the 
development of agricultural educa- 
tion a review’^ of this act is published, 
with summaries of the purely agricul- 
tural acts, as well as the table of the 
agricultural department appropria- 
tions. 

THE COMMUNITY HALLS ACT 

''An Act respecting the establish- 
ment of Community Halls and Athletic 
Fields in Rural Districts'' — This act 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture 
to make a grant of public funds to a 
township establishing a community 
hall and an athletic field in connection 
therewith. The grant is limited to 
twent}^-five per cent of the cost of the 
building, exclusive of the land, and 
must not exceed $2,000. Debentures 
may> be issued by the corporation to 
provide the necessary funds. The 
board of management is to consist of 
two members of the township council, 


assisted by five members, selected by 
the council, from amongst the officers 
of local organizations, exclusive of 
religious or fraternal organizations, 
taking into account the amount con- 
tributed by each organization to the 
cost of erection and maintenance. A 
municipality may enter into an agree- 
ment with an adjoining township or 
village for the joint use of the hall and 
field. 

The Minister of Agriculture is 
further empowered to make a grant 
to the board of trustees of any con- 
solidated school which provides satis- 
factory athletic grounds and a com- 
munity hall in or in connection with 
the .school. 

CREAM PURCHASES 

"An Act to Regulate the Purchase of 
Cream," — ^This act requires that all 
cream purchased for sale, shipment, 
or manufacture shall be purchased on 
the basis of the fat content. The 
method of sampling and the manner 
in which tests are to be made are 
prescribed. A fine of not less than 
$10 or more than $50 is imposed for 
violation of the Act or for falsifying 
the test. The Minister may make 
such further regulations as may be 
necessary. 
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THE BRAND ACT 

**An Act Respecting the Branding of 
Live Stocky — Provision is made by 
this act for the allotment of brands 
for horses, cattle, and sheep by the 
Minister of Agriculture, and for the 
recording, renewing, transferring, and 
certifying of same by the Live Stock 
Branch of his Department. A tariff 
of fees is prescribed. A brand list 
will be published. For the improper 
or wrongful use of brands, a maxi- 
mum penalty of $200 is imposed. 

AMENDMENTS 

An Act to Amend The Horticultural 
Societies Acty — The amendment pro- 
vides that cities of 100,000 or over 
and cities of 200,000 or over may 
organize two and three horticultural 
societies respectively, but in any case 
$700 shall be the limit of the indi- 
vidual grant. 

An Act to Amend the Veterinary 
College Acty — It is enacted by this 
amendment that successful students 
of the Ontario Veterinary College are 
entitled to a diploma granted by the 
University of Toronto conferring the 
B.V.Sc. degree. 

''An Act to Amend the Dog Tax and 
Sheep Protection ActP — With the 
assent of the electors, the council of a 
township in unorganized territory 
may pass a by-law providing that the 
corporation shall be liable for full 
compensation for the killing or injur- 
ing of sheep at large on any highway 
or enclosed land. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS A('T 

"An Act Respecting Consolidated 
Schools y — ^While this act has to do 
with education rather than with 
agriculture, a synopsis is given be- 
cause of the close relationship existing 
between school consolidation and 
agricultural instruction. 

The act provides that, subject to 
the approval of the ratepayers, an 
agreement may be entered into for 


the consolidation of school sections, 
union school sections, portions of 
townships, and incorporated villages 
or portions thereof. To facilitate 
consolidation, township school sec- 
tions may be divided and regarded as 
separate school sections for the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The agreement referred to is to 
provide for the apportionment and 
distribution of assets and liabilities. 
It is also to apportion the cost of 
establishing and maintaining the 
school, and must be concurred in by 
the Minister of Education. 

The act outlines the procedure in 
electing the board of trustees and 
other officers and for disposing of 
school property in the sections con- 
solidating. 

The Minister of Education is em- 
powered to make regulations relating 
to building plans, specifications and 
site, number of teachers, and the 
payment of legislative grants. Sub- 
ject to the regulations, boards of 
trustees may provide for the trans- 
portation of pupils, the cost to be 
charged to school maintenance. 

Schools within a section may unite 
to form a centrally located school, 
and union school sections may be 
declared to be consolidated school 
sections. 

(Consolidated schools are to be 
deemed to be rural schools for the 
purposes of county and provincial 
grants. Towmship and county grants 
may not be less than the total paid 
previously to school sections included 
in the consolidation. If more teach- 
ers are employed than w^ere employed 
previous to consolidation the grant 
shall be increased as provided by the 
act. 

The act provides that where owing 
to the extension of the boundaries of 
a school section, children have to 
travel for more than three miles to 
school, the Minister may make grants 
for the transportation of pupils, and, 
if necessary, for the erection of school 
buildings. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE 



Including capital account 


1918 

1919 

Civil Government, Printing Reports and Bulletins, Statistics, 
M iscellancou s 

$ 106,750 00 

353,130 52 
175,975 00 
65,768 74 
52,079 00 
148,050 00 
108.604 96! 
32,284 991 
120,000 001 
8,000 oo! 

$ 145,248 46 

477,635 46 
186,975 00 
80,750 00 
49,546 50 
148,050 00 
88,433 54 
35,293 34 
120,000 00 
8,000 00 

Agricultural College 

Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 

Live Stock Branch 

Institutes Branch 

Dairy Branch 

Fruit Branch 

Ontario Veterinary College 

Agricultural Representativ^es . . . 

Demonstration Farm 

$ 1,170,643 21 

S 1.339,932 30 

1 


MANITOBA 


T he acts relating to agriculture 
passed at the recent session 
of the Legislature of the 
province of Manitoba comprise seven 
new measures and nine amendments 
to existing, acts. 

The Brand Act. — This act pre- 
scribes the procedure necessary to 
the allotment, registration, and can- 
cellation of brands for live stock, 
and the steps necessary to establish 
proof of ownership. The act pre- 
scribes penalties for the misuse of 
brands, and calls for the publication 
of a list of all branch recorded. 

The Farm Implement Act. — This 
act applies to the sale of all farm 
implements costing thirty dollars or 
more, except when sold by farmers. 
The vendors of farm implements 
are required to file annually with 
the Minister of Agriculture a list 
of the implements they are selling 
(including repair parts), together 
with prices and terms of credit. 
In cases where the dealer or manu- 
facturer has complied with this 
provision, it is not necessary for 
the retailer to do so, provided he 
notifies the Minister of his adoption 
of the list. 


The act stipulates that contracts 
for the sale of implements shall be 
in writing, and that they are to 
l)e read and explained before being 
signed. Other provisions relate to 
the method of payment, including 
lien notes and their effect, right 
of purchaser to reject, and re- 
possession and valuation in case 
of default in payment. Not more 
than twenty-five per cent of the 
earnings of an implement may be 
applied to the purchase price. 

The Land Settlement Board Act , — 
provides for the creation of a Land 
Settlement Board by the Lieutenant 
Governor-in -Council. The duties of 
the board include the listing and 
pricing of unoccupied land suitable 
for settlement; the making of a 
survey of unoccupied land suitable 
for settlement; the making of a 
.survey of unoccupied land suitable 
for farming or grazing and for the 
valuation of same. The board will 
exercise the powers of a commission 
in respect to summoning witnesses, 
taking evidence, and the producing 
of documents. 

The Live Stock Purchase and Sale 
Act. — For the purpose of improving 
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the live stock of the province, the 
Minister of Agriculture is empowered 
by this act to purchase or raise 
live stock and sell the same to bona 
fide farmers actually resident upon 
the farms of the province. The 
provincial treasurer is authorized 
to raise^ $400,000 annually for the 
purposes of the act by means of 
loans on the credit of the province. 
Animals sold to farmers on credit, 
are subject to a lien upon the live 
stock and their offspring. Male 
animals sold on credit are to be pure 
bred and registered; females are not 
to be sold on credit except at pre- 
vailing grade prices. Male animals 
may be sold to agricultural societies 
and to other approved organizations. 
The act provides that cattle bought 
outside the limits of the three Prairie 
Provinces shall pass the tuberculin 
test. The necessary staff will be ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council and will be directed by 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

7'he Poultry Breeders' Act provides 
for the incorporation of the Manitoba 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. In 
affiliation with the association, local 
associations may be organized in 
any city, town, or municipality. 
Grants may be made to local asso- 
ciations equal to sixty per cent of 
the money actually paid out in 
prizes at winter shows. The grant 
to any one association is not to 
exceed $500, nor shall an association 
hold more than one exhibition in 
each year. The provincial association 
is required to make an annual report 
to the Minister of Agriculture cover- 
ing its proceedings and finances, and 
each local makes a similar report 
to the provincial association. 

T he Produce Dealers' A ct . — ^A dealer 
in agricultural products or farm 
produce, except grain, doing business 
within the province, is required to 
obtain an annual license from the 
Minister of Agriculture, and to 
furnish a bond of three thousand 
dollars as security for compliance with 
the provisions of the act. 

All produce consigned and sold 
on account or on commission must 


be reported to the Minister. In 
cases where a dealer buys consigned 
produce he must render the vendor 
a statement within seven days. In 
case of failure of a dealer to make 
returns of transactions to the con- 
signor, investigation shall be made 
by the Minister on receipt of a 
complaint certified by affidavit. The 
Minister may, in the public interest, 
cause a license to be suspended or 
revoked. Special penalties are 
provided where, upon summary con- 
viction, persons are found guilty of 
infringement of the act. Such officers 
as are necessary shall be appointed 
upon the recommendation of the 
Minister. 

An Act to enable Municipalities to 
borrow limited amounts of money for 
Seed Grain purposes , — Under this 
act, rural municipalities are em- 
powered to issue debentures or to 
borrow from the province, or from 
the banks, a sum not 'to exceed 
$60,000, in order to ftfffiish seed 
grain to farmers who at^e unable 
to procure seed for the^‘ Reason of 
1919 on account of crofl* damage. 
The provisions of the acr ^extend to 
owners of land who enlSted, or to 
their wives or other repr^fentatives. 
The purchase and distrfbution of 
seed is to be made by the municipality. 
The provisions of The Seed Grain Act, 
Section 15-24 inclusive, apply. Loans 
made by the municipalities in this 
connection may be guaranteed by 
the province. 

AMENDMENTS 

Agricultural College* Act Amend- 
ments, — This- act provides (a) That 
one of the directors of the Agri- 
cultural College shall be a graduate 
of the College and a resident farmer; 

(b) That members of the board are 
to be paid for attending meetings 
only when such meetings are called 
with the approval of the Minister; 

(c) That appointments to the ad- 
ministrative, teaching, and house 
staff are to be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act, 
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The Animals Act Amendment . — 
This amendment incrdases the penalty 
for allowing birils to run at large. 

The Dairy Act Amendment. — ^This 
act provides that no unincorporated 
creamery or cheese factory shall 
operate until the site, buildings, 
machinery and sanitary arrange- 
ments have been approved by the 
Minister. The operation of cream- 
receiving stations is made illegal 
after May 1, 1921, and in the mean- 
time no new stations are to be 
licensed. 

The Drainage Act Amendment.-^ 
Provides that the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor-in-Council may make settlement 
of unpaki taxes for Drainage District 
No. 1. 

The Manitoba Farm Loans Act 
Amendment. — The amendment inter- 
prets the terms “ securities ” and 
“ stocks increases the fees paid 
to members of the board of manage- 
ment, and provides that the rate of 
interest 90 loans shall not exceed 
six per ffint; the two latter pro- 
visions to,, be retroactive to March, 
1917. Tjiie act also deals with the 
disposition^of instalment charges and 
the payrnjcnts received from borrowers 
on mortg^e loans. 

The Roads Act Amendment . — 
In addition to certain minor amend- 
ments, tlji’ act provides that the 
Minister of Agriculture may enter 
into arrangement with a town or 


village for the improvement of a 
municipal road passing through such 
town or village. The procedure is 
outlined in cases where a municipal 
council refuses or neglects to make 
improvements in great main pro- 
vincial highways when the board is 
of opinion that such should be made, 
and the cost is allotted. 

The Hail Insurance Policy Act 
Amendment. — Certain changes are 
made in the method of appraisal for 
crop damage. 

The Rural Credits Act Amendment, 
— A number of new provisions are 
incorporated in this act. The objects 
of rural credit societies are extended 
to include the placing of fire, hail, and 
life insurance. Returns of iMUtk 
loans are to be made monthly by 
banks to the secretary of ror^ 
credit societies. The list of col- 
lateral securities to be taken by a 
society is extended to include mort- 
gages on real or personal property or 
assignments of agreements of sale 
thereof. It is also provided that the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may 
lend money to societies, the maximum 
to be not more than $40,000 to any 
one society. 

The Horsebreeders' Act Amendment. 
— This amendment places the burden 
of proof of enrolment of a stallion 
on the defendant in certain cases. 
Other changes relate to lien by owner 
of stallion for unpaid services. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1918-19 1919-20 


Salaries • ■ 13,316 66 $ 

Supplies and Exj^nses ... 1,500 00 

A^culture and Statistics 122,495 00 

Manitoba Agricultural College ... 205,135 00 

Immigration and Coloniiation 45,000 00 

A^icultural Publications 20,100 00 

Miscellaneous and Unforeseen, 2,000 00 - 

Birtle Demonstration Farm 2,560 00 

Settlers’ Animal Purchase Act ’ 6,800 00 


13,660 00 
1,800 00 
141,350 00 
237,615 00 
42,520 00 
24,780 00 
3,000 00 
2,920 00 
8,960 00 


$ 418,906 66 S 476,605 00 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


T he British Columbia Legisla- 
ture at the session recently 
concluded passed five acts 
that have a close relationship to the 
agricultural industry. These are The 
Grazing Act, The Mosquito Control 
Act, The Trespass Act, The Foul Brood 
Bees Act and The Agricultural Act, 
The Grazing Act. — The purpose of 
this act is to provide for the control 
and management of Crown ranges 
and commons in respect to the 
pasturing of cattle and other animals. 
The act will supersede The Cattle 
Ranges Act and The Crown Lands 
Pasture Act, Under the new act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-C ouncil may 
establish and delimit grazing districts 
in any part of the province, may 
make regulations for the control and 
management of Crown ranges and 
commons, and impose penalties for 
the violation of same. The Crown 
ranges are placed under the control 
of the Minister of Lands. 

The Mosquito Control Act, — For the 
purpose of abating the mosquito ix‘st, 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
may on petition of ten resident rate- 
payers establish a mosquito control 
district in any part of the province. 
The council of a municipality in 
which a mosquito control district is 
established shall make a special levy, 
not to exceed t'wo mills on the dollar, 
upon the assessed value of real pro- 
perty and improvements, to be 
exjxsnded for the purpose of mosquito 
control. In cases where a mosquito 
control district is not within the 
boundaries of a municipality, the 
levy is to be made by the provincial 
asscvssor and expended by the Minister 
of Public Works. 

The measures to be adopted for 
exterminating the mosquito or abating 
the mosquito pest are to be deter- 
mined by the municipal council and 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council . 

In cases where municipalities decide 
to co-operate in mosquito control, the 
appropriations may be brought into a 
comrnon fund to be expended by an 
individual or board. The provisions 


of this act may be utilized in control- 
ling the gopher pest. 

The Trespass Act Amendment , — 
This amendment defines what con- 
stitutes a lawful fence for the purpose 
of dividing railway property and 
right of way from other lands. 

The Foul Brood Bees Act Amend- 
ment. — The amended act may be cited 
as The Apiaries A ct. The amendment 
provides for a general revision of the 
old act, and the introduction of 
certain new provisions. The ad- 
ditions require that every person who 
keeps bees shall register with the 
Department of Agriculture, obtain a 
license, and pay an annual fee of 
$1.50. Where a bee-keeper fails to 
produce a current certificate of regis- 
tration, the inspector may destroy all 
bees, combs and hives. 

Where disease-infested bees, hives, 
and appliances are destroyed by an 
inspector, such equitable compensa- 
tion as the Minister may determine 
may be paid to the owner. 

Every person selling British Colum- 
bia honey is required to label each 
receptacle with the net weight of 
honey and with the words British 
Columbia Honey.” In enforcing this 
provision, inspectors are given power 
to enter any premises where honey is 
sold. 

The amendment also provides that 
a bee-keeper, in following a swarm 
from the apiary, may enter upon the 
lands of any person, but is to be held 
liable for damage to property caused 
by such entry. The penalties pro- 
vided for violation of the act range 
from $25 to $100. 

The Agricultural Act Amendment , — 
To associations incorporated under 
The Agricultural Act which are carry- 
ing on work of the same character as 
farmers’ institutes, the Minister of 
Agriculture may make the same 
allowances as to institutes. Provision 
is also made for the amalgamation of 
associations. 

Other provisions relate to the sale 
of nursery stock, and the licensing of 
persons engaged therein. 
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API*R0P»IAT10NS 


1918-19 1919-20 


Ministered Office $ 

General Office 

Horticultural Branch 

Live Stock Branch 

Tubercular cattle compensation, supplies, temporary assistance, etc. 

Automobile accessories 

Agricultural fairs, etc 

Farmers’ Institutes, etc 

Women’s Institutes, etc 

Grants to Assoc'iations 

0[)eration of Frondeg Farm. • ; • ; 

Collection of agricultural statistics 

Board of Horticulture 

Departmental exhibits . . . 

Compensation re foul-brood in bees 

Control of noxious weeds. 

Grants to British Columbia students 


$ 


9,920 $ 

11,140 

39,979 

43,144 

41,492 

56,900 

38,793 

35,780 

20,000 

33,500 


4,250 

15,000 

35,000 

10,000 

10,00 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

14,000 

25,000 . . 


1,500 . . 


500 

500 

500 

2,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

219,684 $ 

257,214 


NOVA SCOTIA 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

BY J. (J. ARCHIBALD, B.S.A., DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


D a L H () U S I E University has 
recently honoured Principal 
('umming of the Agricultural 
College by conferring upon him the 
degree of LL.D. This is the first 
time in the history of the I'liivensity 
that a leader in agriculture has been 
so recognized. 

A<iRK ULTrRAL C OLLECUt CLOSIN(i 

The annual closing of the Agricul- 
tural College was held on April 17. 
The principal speakers of the day 
were Lt.-Col. John Pringle, wdio has 
l>een overseas as a chaplain for four 
years, and Mr, D. A. Cameron, K.C., 
M.P.P. The associate diploma of the 
College was awarded to sixteen stu- 
dents, ten of whom passed with 
honours. 

WRITINGS OF '^AGRICOLA** 

Mention was made in the April 
issue of the ^T^azette” of the writings 
of ''Agricola/’ which appeared in the 
local press just one hundred years 
ago. The '^Acadian Recorder,” 
which was first published in Halifax 
in 1813, and w'hich is still in existence, 


publivshed the first of these letters 
in its issue of July 22, 1818. This 
journal is now making a reprint of all 
the letters in its regular wxH^kly issue. 
When this has been completed, the 
manuscript will be available for 
publication and will be used to issue a 
new book of the writings. The govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia is aiding in the 
work of collecting and arranging the 
manuscript and in the publication 
of the book. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

In the Department of Entomology 
of the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College a number of important inves- 
tigations will be carried on this year. 
An acre of garden land has been as- 
signed for work with garden insects, 
in which four pests will be investi- 
gated, viz., the carrot rust fly, the 
pea moth, the onion maggot, and 
the cabbage root maggot. For the 
study of this last narried pest, two 
acres of cabbage and cauliflower will 
be set aside. 

Extensive investigation in the 
preparation and use of suitable dust 
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sprays as substitutes for liquid 
sprays, is bping carried on. For this 
work about three tons of various 
combinations of powdered fungicides, 
contact insecticides, and stomach 
poisons have been prepared, and are 
now being tried out in numerous 
orchards throughout the fruit district. 

FERTILIZER EXI ERIMENTS 

An extensive series of fertilizer 
experiments extending' all over the 
province and for a period of years, 
is being started this season by the 
Department of Chemistry. The plan 
is to establish at least one plot on 
ever>^ geological area throughout the 
province. The experiments- include 


various combinations of the ordinary 
fertilizers, but special stress is being 
laid on the use of ground limestone, 
alone with manure. The work is to 
be carried on in co-operation with the 
farmer on whose land the plot is 
located, the department supplying 
the seed and fertilizer, and the farmer 
doing the work. 

Intensive experiments with ferti- 
lizers are also being started on a small 
scale on hundredth-acre plots, adja- 
cent to the department’s laboratory 
at the Agricultural College, where 
they will be under the constant 
supervision and observation of Pro- 
fessor L. C. Harlow, the head of the 
department. 


QUEBEC 

EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 

SERVICE 

BY N. SAVOIE, SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTl'RE 


T H E Agricultural Representa- 
tive service of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture 
has been much enlarged this spring. 
Thirteen new representatives have 
been added, making a total of 33. 
This has made it possible to provide 
a representative for many individual 
counties. There are still three dis- 
tricts to be divided but these include 
small counties where the representa- 
tives can fairly well cover the neces- 
sary work, at least for the present. 
Appeals to the municipalities for 


financial assistance for the payment 
of representatives have been, in most 
cases, satisfactory. All but three 
counties having representatives have 
agreed to provide a bonus of from 
five hundred to six hundred dollars. 
Some of the counties have decided 
to grant an annual increase of one 
hundred dollars until the maximum 
of one thousand dollars is reached. 
The spirit promoting this attitude 
would seem to indicate that the work 
of the agricultural representative is 
becoming more and more appreciated. 


THE IMPORTATION OF PURE BRED HORSES 

BY J. A. GRENIER, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AtiRICULTURE 

T he Quebec Department of Agri- sale to farmers in the province. The 
culture, with a view to improv- more recent shipment consists of 4 
ing the horse stock of the , Belgian stallions, 2 Percheron stal- 
country, has imported from the lions and 6 Percheron mares in foal. 
United States two shipments of pure These are being disposed of in the 
bred Percheroil stallions and mares same manner as the earlier shipment, 
and four Belgian stallipns. Some One of these mares won the first 
three months ago the first shipment, prize at the State Exhibition of loiva. 
consisting of 16 Percheron stallions These horses were purchased from 
and mares was brought in* These breeders in the states of Illinois and 
were readily disposed of by private Iowa. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


THE OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 

BY BROTHER M. YVES. 


T he Department of Agriculture 
of the province of Quebec 
grants to each student belong- 
ing to the province of Quebec and 
attending the Oka Agricultural Insti- 
tute, $7 per month of attendance. 
The number of grants is from 140 to 
150 yearly. In addition, the Honour- 


able, the Minister of Agriculture for 
the Province, offers each year a 
special prize to the most deserving 
student. In 1918, this prize was $10, 
granted to the student who had been 
most successful in the various examin- 
ations on horticulture. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, STE-ANNE DE LA POCATifiRE 

BY REV. NOEL PELLETIER, DIRECTOR 


(GRANTS 

T he Department of Agriculture 
of the province of Quebec 
grants to each student attend- 
ing this School of Agriculture, who 
is studying according to the time- 
tables, $7.00 per month of attend- 
ance. 'rhis amount is placed to the 
credit of each student by the school 
bursar and is applied on account of 
board and lodging. 

PRIZFS 

The Minister of Agriculture for the 
])rovince of Quebec donates a prize 
of $10.00 annually to the 5rd year 
student who takes highest standing 
in animal husbandry. 

Two prizes of $15.00 and $10.00 
are given by the ex-students’ asso- 
ciation each }'ear. These are awarded 
to a 3rd year and a 2nd year student 
who especially distinguis^h themselves 
in good conduct and application to 
practical and school work. 

Each year special prizes are donat- 
ed by individuals interested in the 
work of the school. These are award- 
ed to students taking highest stand- 
ng in the subjects designated by 


the donor. The following special 
awards were made this year: Five 
dollars donated by Rev. Edouard 
Martin, to the student w^ho has 
shown the greatest ability in prac- 
tical W'ork on the farm; five dollars 
by Mr. <}. A. Michaud to the 3rd 
year student oVitaining the highest 
standing in the study of agriculture; 
five dollars donated by Notary 
Dupuis, Professor of Rural Law, to 
the 3rd year student w'ho has divS- 
tinguished himself in the study of 
rural law*; five dollars donated by 
the school agricultural club and 
drawn by lot by the students who 
have given lectures during the year; 
five dollars offered by Mr. Albert 
Sirois, Teacher of Rural Mechanics, 
granted to the 3rd year student 
ranking highest in the study of rural 
mechanics; cash prize offered by Mr. 
Albert Sirois to the 2nd year student 
of the farmers’ course standing high- 
est in the study of agricultural 
machinery; third centenary medal 
in memory of the arrival of Louis 
Hebert, offered by the school to the 
student who has most distinguished 
himself by his good conduct and 
application. 
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ONTARIO 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

A MEMORIAL HALL 

B¥ PROFESSOR WADE TOOLE, B.S.A. 


A MEMORIAL hall to commem- 
orate the lives and deeds of 
more than one hundred ex- 
students of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, who gave their lives in the 
great war, is to be built on the college 
campus. 

The proposed building is to con- 
stitute an assembly hall with a seating 
capacity of at least eight hundred. 
It is to be of cut stone construction, 
of modified Gothic design, with tower 
and chimes. The interior is to be 
fitted with a large stage, pipe organ, 
and other requirements to complete a 
modern assembly hall. 

The building will cost in the neigh- 
bourhood of $100,000. The Ontario 
government has voted $40,000 as 


their contribution. A committee 
with Dr. Geo. C. Creelman, president 
of the College, as chairman and 
treasurer and D. H. Jones, Professor 
of Bacteriology', as the secretary, has 
been appointed to raise by popular 
subscription the remainder of the 
money necessary to complete the 
structure. 

A subscription list has already been 
opened and to it the heads of the 
various departments of the college 
are giving $100, the associate profes- 
sors $75, and lecturers and demon- 
strators $50 each. 

An appeal is made to all students, 
ex-students, graduates, staff, and 
others who feel an interest in contri- 
buting to this fund. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES FOR STUDENTS OF THE O.A.C. 


I N ADDITION to the list of prizes 
mentioned in the Agricultural 
Gazette of March, the following 
have recently been offered to students 
at the Ontario Agricultural College; — 
a twenty-five dollar gold medal to 
be awarded to the Ontario student 
ranking highest in competitions at 
the Chicago International Exhibition, 


donated by members of the year T9 
stock judging team ; four silver medals 
to be awarded annually to the cham- 
pion debating team at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, provided by 
a fund subscribed by the graduating 
class of year T9 and deposited with 
the President of the College. 


WELLINGTON COUNTY 


EDUCATIONAL WINDOW DISPLAY 

BY. R. H. CLEMENS, B.S.A., AGRICVLTCRAL REPRESENTATIVE 


W E ARE using the front 
window of the Agricultural 
Representative’ office in 
calling the attention of farmers to 
practices they would do well to 
observe. To interest farmers in 
treating oats for smut, a gasoline 
barrel was placed in the window bear- 
ing the label “ Forty gallons ”. On 


top of the barrel was a bag of oats bear- 
,fflg the large label “ Treat your oats for 
smut ”. Resting on the bag was 
a pint of formalin and a pint measure 
and just back of this in large letters 
“ One pint of formalin to forty 
gallons of water ”. 

To emphasize the necessity of 
testing corn seed we displayed two 
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trays of growing cbm, one testing 
sixty-six per cent and the other 
testing eighty-eight per cent germin- 
ation. The corn plants were about 
two inches high when put in the 
window. 

As the season advances other 
activities will be demonstrated. To 


call attention to the importance 
of surface cultivation, glass tubes 
filled with soil of different kinds 
will be displayed to show how water 
rises in the different types of soil. 
We shall also expose a wool packing 
box and opposite it a fleece wrapped 
up as it ought to be. 


OXFORD COUNTY 

CCM3PERATIVE PURCHASING 

BY G. R. GREEN, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he Woodstock District Farm- 
ers’ Club, which has been 
working under a charter since 
December last, is doing a thriving 
business in co-operative buying. This 
club has a standing account of ten 
thousand dollars in the bank which 
enables it to buy favourably. A 
carload of oil cake purchased at 
$63 a ton could not havx* been secured 


locally for less than $70. It has 
had the same experience with salt, 
bran, shorts, and other feeds. A 
building has been purchased for 
the storing of feed and as a centre 
for the handling of eggs. An adjoin- 
ing club has purchased land for the 
erection of a building which will be 
used as a store room and for the 
grinding of grain. 


MANITOBA 

DAIRY TRAINING COURSE 

BY R. W. BROWN. B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF DAIRYING, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


D uring the past winter a short 
course in factory dairying 
was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Husbandry of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. The 
course, which extended over a period 
of ten weeks, l^eginning on January 
2nd, had an attendance of fifteen 
young men, at least twelve of whom 
will be engaged in creamery work in 
the province of Manitoba this season. 

The work of the class each day 
was divided into four periods. From 
9 to 10.30, and from 2.00 o’clock to 
the end of the afternoon the students 
were at practical work in the dairy’’ 
laboratories. From I.IS to 2.00 
o’clock was employed as a lecture 
period in dairying. From 10.v30 to 
12,00 the students received lectures 
from other departments on such phases 
of their work as related to daiiy^ing, 
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In the Daily' Department proper, 
in which three-quarters of the time 
of the students w-as s{)ent, the work 
consisted of manufacturing dairy 
products, and lectures which dealt 
with the testing of dairy products 
suitable for all creamery purposes, the 
production and care of milk and 
cream, pasteurization,CFeamery butter 
making, cheddar and soft cheese mak- 
ing, ice cream making, the care and 
handling of cream separators, the 
scoring and grading of milk, cream, 
butter, and cheese, the making of 
starters, factory management, cow 
testing, etc. In this ’A'ork the staff 
of the Dairy Department was assisted 
by Mr. L. A. Gibson, Dairy Commis- 
sioner for the province, who aided 
more especially in scoring and grading 
butter. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

A LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER APPOINTED 


M r. J. G. Robertson, B.S.A., 
has been appointed Live 
Stock Commissioner for Sas- 
katchewan. Mr. Robertson was born 
and brought up on a Nova Scotia 
farm. He is a graduate of Macdonald 
College and while a student there led 
the winning team at the International 
Live Stock Judging Competition at 
Chicago in 1911. He spent a year 
on the Macdonald College farm after 
graduating. He has had consider- 
able experience in addressing farmers* 
meetings. Previous to going over- 
seas in 1916 he was live stock man- 
ager, then assistant manager and 
finally general manager of the S. G. 
Detchon Farms in Saskatchewan, 
which produced in one season 130,000 
bushels of -wheat besides other crops 
and live stock. 



LIEL'T. J. U. ROBERTSON, B.S.A. 


DISEASE RESISTANCE OF POTATOES 

BV JOHN BRACKEN, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF FIELD HUSBANDRY 


O UR work at this station has 
not indicated that there is 
any difference in the resistance 
to rot of different potatoes providing 
the varieties are free from disease. 
The chief point of interest in all our 
selection -work is the fact that such 
increases in yield as we have been 
able to secure as a result of selection, 
appear to have been due not so 
much, if at all, to variation within 
the variety or strain as to the presence 
or absence of disease of one kind 
or another in the strains .selected. 
In most cases where a strain is 


outstanding in yield it hcis been found 
on careful examination of the growing 
crop that such a strain is practically 
free from disease, while others beside 
it that have not done as well are 
affected with curly dwarf, mosaic, 
leaf roll, or other diseavse. We have 
about reached the conclusion that in 
future our selection work, within 
pure lines at least, will be developed 
chiefly along the line of the elimin- 
ation of diseased plants in the 
p:rowing crop and diseased tubers 
m the progeny. 


Better Farming Train 
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BETTER FARMING TRAIN 


T he Department of Agriculture 
of Saskatchewan, co-operating 
with the College of Agricul- 
ture of the Provincial University, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, will run a Better Farming Train 
over the lines of the C anadian Pacific 


mechanics, boys’ and girls’ work, and 
household science. 

The live stock section will comprise 
three cars of choice live stock supplied 
by the College of Agriculture. The 
stock will include representatives of 
dairy, beef, and dual purpose cattle^ 


■I » I I JJ 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FIVE BREEDS OF CATTLE' 


Railway in the south w'ostern portion 
of the jirovince during one month 
ending June 28. This service, 
which is made possible by appropria- 
tions from The Agricultural Instruc- 
tion Act, has become an important 


a Clydesdale mare, representatives 
of Yorkshire, Berkshire, and Tam- 
worth hogs, and some range ewes 
with their progeny of the first and 
sec'ond crossing, sired by pure bred 
rams. A covered flat car will be used 



THE LIVE STOCK CARS 


annual feature of the agricultural as a platform from which to display 
extension work of the province. The the animals during the demonstra- 
train will consist of thirteen lecture tions. 

and demonstration cars equipped The field husbandry section will 
to give instruction on live stock, comprise one demonstration car con-» 
field husbandry, poultry, farm taining an attractive display of soil 
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products, charts illustrating results 
obtained •from experimental work 
with field crops, also one lecture car 
in which ^ricultural authorities will 
discuss local problems relating to 
tillage methods, moisture conserva- 
tion, and the growing of cereal, hay, 
fodder, root, and other crops. 

' One demonstration car will be used 
to provide poultry instruction. In 
this will be carried live specimens of 
the various breeds of poultry suitable 
for Saskatchewan. Brooders and 
incubators in operation will be shown 
as well as model poultry houses, and 


model dairy etjuipnnent, etc. Lectures 
on farm layouts, building construc- 
tion, water supply, the draught of 
implements, and fandred topics will 
be given in a special lecture car. 

A special section Will be devoted to 
the instruction and entertainment of 
boys and girls. Lectures, illustrated 
by lantern pictures, will be given on 
such topics as birds and insects 
native to Saskatchewan, public build- 
ings of Saskatchewan, ediool garden- 
ing, contests for boys and girls, etc. 

Two cars will be devoted to house- 
hold science, one for lectures and 



DEMON.STRATED LIVE STOCK LECTURE 


other material. Lectures on poultry 
topics will be given in a special 
lecture car. 

The farm mechanics’ section will 
consist of two cars of mechanical 
exhibits including sectional models of 
farm buildings, illustrating conv^- 
ience of arrangement combined with 
proper provision for lighting and 
ventilation; sectional models, of 
steam and gasoline ei^aes, a working 
model of a pneumatic water supply 
system, and an electric lighting 
system suitable for a farm home; 


demonstrations, the other, a nursery 
car in charge of a matron where the 
younger children will lie looked after. 
Lecturers and demonstrators will deal 
with such matters as food values and 
proper cooking, laundering, sewing, 
sanitation, ventilation, and home 
nursing. Laliour saving devices 
suited to rural conditions will be 
■displayed. 

The lour arranged provides for 
stops at fifty-eight points at the rate 
of two a day, that is from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and from 2.30 to fi.30 o’clock. 


Invaltoed Soldiers’ Agricultural Course 
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ALBERTA 

MR. S. G. CARLYLE, LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 


R. S. G. CARLYLE has been 
appointed to the position of 
Live Stock Commissioner for 
the Province of Alberta and began 
his duties on May L Mr. W. F. 
Stevens, who has occupied the posi- 
tion for the past ten years will move 
to Spirit River in the Peace River 
country to give general direction 
to agriculture and settlement through 
this new country. 

Mr. CarKde came to the province 
from Chesterville. Ont., where he 
owned and operated a dairy farm. 
He had a good stock of pure bred 
Holsteins and also bred registered 
Clyde horses. Mr. Marshall secured 
Mr. Carlyle to undertake dairy in- 
strucl ion on the Demonstration 
Farm in 1913. In 1915 he was made 
Superintendent of Demonstration 
Farms, in succession to Mr. Craig. 

Mr. C'arlyle is a critical judge of 
all classes of live stock and is a 
practical man in the economy of 
live stock feeding. He has given a 
good deal of att(?ntion to the matter 
of cost of production in dairy and 
beef enterprises and has had wide 


experience in the different systems 
of rotation and land treatment suited 
to the support of live stock in differ- 
ent parts of the province. 



MR. S. G. CARLYLE. 



INVALIDED SOLDIERS’ AGRICULTURAL COURSE TO BE 

CONTINUED 

»Y E. A. HOWES, B.S.A., DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTl RE 


T he course under the Invalided 
Soldiers’ Commission for re- 
turned soldiers at the College 
of Agriculture, University of All^erta, 
referred to at length in the April 
number of The Agricultural Gazette, 
will be maintained throughout the 
summer. It was expected that the 
attendance would be so small as 
possibly to make it advisable to close 
tip for a few months. The attend- 
ance has been so large, however, 
and as many new students are 
coming, the course is being continued. 
Lately there have been introduced 
into the course several interesting 


branches of instruction calculated 
to lx* of great assistance to the men 
when they take up their new 
farms. 

We had the men cut a bunch of 
good size poplar trees. These were 
trimmed, cut in lengths, sided, notched 
and used in practice work in shack 
and stable building. 

By request the men were given 
instruction in canning. They had 
grown beans, beets, and other garden 
truck in the large greenhouse ai^d 
this famished materQ for some very 
interesting and helpful work in can- 
ning. 
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The men were given instruction as well as docking, dehorning, and 
in some of the simple standard other surgical operations in the 
forms of cooking. As many of them various classes of stock. 



RETURNED SOLDIERS JUD(iING DAIRY COWS 


are going out to live alone for a time The attendance and interest in 
on their holdings, this instruction the work has been well kept up 
must be of considerable assistance. and the course has betm one very 





RETURNED SOLDIERS STUDYING FARM MECHANICS 


Demonstrations have been given satisfactory and gratifying to the 
in the toting of cattle for tuber- members of the staff of the College 
culosis, inoculation for black leg, of Agriculture. 


Egg-Laying Contest 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

THE QUARANTINING OF BEES 


B y virtue of the Foul Brood Bees 
Act of 1911 bees imported with 
their hives into the province 
of British Columbia are required to 
be quarantined at the point of entry 
or at such other place as may be 
officially designated for a t>eriod of 
not more than nine months. If 
imported bees are found to be infected 


they shall be destroyed by direction 
of the local inspector of apiaries. 
Further the removal of bees from 
prescribed areas is prohibited unless 
accompanied by a certificate of the 
inspector showing that the apiary 
from which they are shipped has 
within two months been inspected 
and found free from disease. 


EGG-LAYING CONTEST 

BY J. R. TERRY% CHIEF POULTRY INSTRUCTOR 


T he following is a summary of results 
of the si'venth international epg- 
laying contest held at the exhibition 
grounds, V^ictoria, B.(^ from October 25th, 
1917, to Sipt ember 24th, 1918, This work 


is carried on with funds provided by The 
Agricultural Instruction Act, These contests 
are held under the auspices of the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. 


Summary of Kesults 


Duration of C'ontest (months; .. 

No. of pens 
“ birds 
“ eggs laid 

Value of eggs laid, ... 

Average monlhb' revenue. 

Average monthly feed cost . , 

Cost of feeding 

I’rofit over cost of feeding . ... 

Average price of eggs per dozen . 

Highest price received per dozen (Nov. 22) . . 
Lowest price received ixt dozen (Mar. 30). . . 

Average cost to produce dozen eggs .... 

Average No. of eggs laid per pen . . , 

Average No, of eggs laid per bird 

Average cost of food per tK*n (6 birds) 

Average cost of food per bird 

Profit over cost of food per pen 

Profit oyer cost of feed per bird 

Eggs laid by winning pen, Class one 

Average per bird by winning pen, Class one 

Eggs laid by winning fx^n, class two 

Average i>er bird by winning pen, class two 


11 
40 
239 
36,996 
$1,541.50 
$140 13 
$68 70 
$755.70 
$785 80 
50c. 
70c. 
40c. 
24.5c. 
924.9 
154.7 
$18 89 
$3 16 
$19.64 
S3 28 
1,077 
179.5 
1,070 
178.3 


Comparison between fifth Contest, 11 months* duration, 1915-16 and seventh (11 mos,)~ 
1917-18. 


No. of eggs laid 

Cost of feed 

Profit over cost of feed. . . 

Average price of eggs 

Coat to produce doz. eggs 
No. of fowls to Contest. . . 


5th Contest 7th Contest 
36,382 36,996 

$436,45 $7^5.70 

$594,43 $785.80 

34c. 50c. 

14.3c. 24.5c. 

240 239 
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DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NOVA SCOTIA 

THE DUTIES OF THE TRAVELLING TEACHER 

BY MISS G. M. MARSTERS, RURAL SCIENCE TEACHER 

T he duties of the travelling permanent librar>’^ and a magazine 
teacher, of which there are table in each school. She organizes 
several in this province, are clubs, the nature of each of these 
undefined and their experiences are depending on local conditions. The 
extremely varied. At the short most common of these arc garden, 
course held during the winter at the improvement, sewing, and canning 
Agricultural College the travelling clubs. She endeavours to secure 
teachers met in conference, exchang- closer co-operation between home and 



A SCHOOL CANNING COLLECTION 


ing plans and receiving new ideas and school by holding, where possible, 
fresh enthusiaj^ the Director, “ Mothers' Meetings ’'by giving dem- 
Professor LV A. DeWolfe. onstratlons in cooking, and by assist* 

Each tran^Iing teacher receives ing the regular teaches in school 
each month a dozen or more books entertainments and social and public 
which she distributes amongst the meetings, 

teachers of the schools she visits. The most important feature of the 
She ajso .Endeavours to secure a travelling teachers' work is the inters 
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esting of the children in gardening 
through the home and school garden. 
Garden contests are organized and 
school exhibitic^s held. These stimu- 
late greater activity among the 
children and create livelier interest 
among the parents. I enclose a 
photograph of the first fair in a 
small one-room school in my district. 
In this school there was no pupil 
above (irade VII. 

The experiences of the teachers 
vary. What I have written is largely 
my own. Miss Margery Boss in 
Cumberland county has described her 
exj>eriences in the following report to 
Director DeWolfe: 

teachers’ IXSriTCTKS 

“ Wo have organized a hmall teachers’ 
institute of the teachers of Wy^^ern, ColUng- 
w(jw>(l, Rr. Philip Centre, Rr. Philip and 
Glenville schtw^ls. 

“ Both teachers and pupils have welcomed 
the circulating library. All of my monthly 
supply, and the most of my other hooks arc 
already in circulation. The plan of allowing 
pupils a reading period during school hours 
as a reward for quickness or neatness in 
class work s(icms to w^ork well. Here we 
use not only circulated books, but also 
pamphlets, thrift mogazliies, and any maga- 
zine or bulletins we can collect. 

“ I have organized nine clubs w^hich in 
some cases meet w’cckly, in others, fort- 
nightly. The teacher is merely the super- 
visor. All officers are elected from the 
pupils, and thus w^e hope to teach them how 
to conduct a meeting properly. The minutes 
give a chance to bring in composition. They 
must be ^^iproved by the teacher as to neat- 
ness, wriliiig, and composition. 

“ Each club has a charter printed in their 
club colours giving name, purpose, and rules 
of the club. In one section two WH>men are 
coming to teach the girls to sew. While the 
girls sew the boys will make articles such as 
breeding cases for insects, birds’ houses, 
stretching boards^ etc,; also do work in seed 
testing. 

In some sections the people seem to 
prefer to have the children learn of injurious 
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insects, plant diseases, and natural resources, 
rather than sewing. In such places our dub 
work consists of discussions on such subjects. 

“ Many schools have no reference books. 
Here in our clubs the children have ordered 
bird pictures with descriptions; and of these 
at our club meetings, they will make a bird 
scrap book for reference purposes. 

“ Audubon Societies are popular. All chil- 
dren are interested in birds. In four schools 
where the children were anxious to own a 
thermometer, we organized contests between 
adjoining clubs. The one which has the 
most complete and neatest w^eather record 
for a month is to receive a thermometer. 

SOLICITING FOR LIBRARY 

“In one club the children are very anxious 
to have some books of their own. Their 
teacher and T have agreed to spend Saturday 
seeking help in the section. We will solicit 
money or books (the latter, either reference 
books, or such standard fiction as Scott, 
Dickens, etc,). The people are very inter- 
ested in the school and 1 Ixdieve we will lie 
quite successful. Two people to w'hom I w^as 
speaking of the circulating library offered 
to give us a book. 

“In the same section two women have 
ordered scrim for sash curtains for windows, 
to make the schoolroom more homelike. 
The girls in the club are to make the curtains 
in their sewing class. If we could make 
more schoolrooms look brighter and prettier, 
I believe much better results might be 
obtained in school work. 

A MINERAL COLLECTION 

“ I have a small mineral collection which 
I am circulating. In the spring we plan to 
form club coritests in garden work between 
adjoining sections; but wdll tell more of that 
when our plans are more matured. So many 
X)eople say to me: ‘I think school clubs are 
splendid. They give the c hildren a chance 
to gain confidence as well as to learn to 
conduct a meeting properly.’ When the 
children have l>ecome a little better acquaint- 
ed with their duties as club officers, we plan 
to have si^me public club meetings. The 
parents wdll be interested to see how their 
children are getting along and we hope thus 
to bring the parents into closer touch with 
the school.” 
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ONTARIO 

AGRICULTURE AS EDUCATION 

SUMMARY OF AN ADDRESS BY JOHN DEARNESS, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

LONDON, ONT. 


I N the Report of the Minister of 
Education (for Ontario) recently 
published it is stated that ''there 
always has been and is still a feeling 
among the farmers themselves in 
opposition to the introduction of 
agriculture” into the public schools. 
For the statement — one that is often 
made elsewhere — it is worth while 
inquiring into the reasons. Permit 
me to say that I was raised on the 
farm, have lived with farmers a good 
part of my life, and believe that I can 
see the situation from the farmer’s 
view priint. What he disparages is 
that his neighbor’s daughter, possibly 
a city girl, hardly out of her ’teens 
should set herself up as an authority 
on his life-long trade or pretend to 
teach his children about the mistakes 
their father is making in farming. 
On the other hand if she makes no 
claim to know the right culture of 
various crops, the methods of improv- 
ing herds, and selecting and mixing 
the suitable fertilizers, but confines 
her activities to impaling insects, 
making drawings or collections of 
seeds, mounting various museum 
specimens, and cultivating a few plots 
of flowers and vegetables in the name 
of a school garden, he thinks his 
children’s time may be more profita- 
bly employed in what he calls the 
essentials. I do not know of a single 
instance where the subject of agricul- 
ture was properly introduced at the 
first trial of it that it met with any 
objection from a farmer. 

A LJBERALIZINt; VALUE 

The subject of agriculture can be 
taught so as to have a liberalizing 
value like language and science, a 
socializing value like civics and 
history, and a vocational value. 
Prematurely forcing the vocational 
phases of the subject is the chief 
shortcoming of our present day 


efforts. The experience, and oppor- 
tunities for experience, of children 
living on the farm—and this as well 
as the rural-home view point should 
be intimately known by every rural 
teacher — can and should be used to 
deepen the children’s symjiathies, 
multiply their interests, and develop 
their powers of investigation. The 
gardens at school and homes and the 
near-by farmyards are the almost 
sufficient laboratories for the realiz- 
ation of these aims. 

The use of th(‘ time of children 
below the high school entrance 
standard in filling note-books with 
vocational information in paragraphs 
about breeds of live-stock, formulae 
for insecticides, rules for mixing fer- 
tilizers, etc., is com])arable to the 
nearly obsolete ])ractice of memoriz- 
ing lists of counties, rivers, and capes 
in t he geography' lesson . The average 
child under fourteen woidd derive 
much more benefit from studying in 
the school-yard under ijjj^elligent 
direction the adaptations of the hoof, 
mouth, and other organs of a cow, 
even though she be a scrub, ithan by 
looking at pictures and learnifig com- 
parisons of Holsteins with. Short- 
horns. The symjiathetic, first-hand 
study of a useful farm animal that 
responds to human care and kindness 
and that can, like the children them- 
selves, be hungry and afraid, can get 
angry and fight for its young, is in- 
comparably better for public school 
grades than speculating on the pros- 
pective profits of preparing it for the 
butcher’s block. 

It is one thing for teachers to ac- 
quire knowledge of crops and animals, 
soils and insects from manuals and 
lectures but quite another thing to 
learn how to use this knowledge for 
the education of public school chil- 
dren. If we had agricultural high 
schools with ample areas of land and 
farm buildings, in these we might 
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very well attempt vocational agri- 
culture. In the public schools there 
is ver>' little of agriculture that can- 
not be taught and should not be 
taught with a liberalizing and social- 
izing aim as nature study, granting 
that the term nature study is pro- 
perly understood. 

agriculture and nature 
study 

In the Rej)orl on the Agricultural 
Instruction Act for the year 1917- 
1918 we are told that “ in Ontario 
agriculture and nature study are two 
distinct subjects’", while “ in British 
Columbia elementary agriculture is 
H'garded by tlu^ educational author- 
ities as occupying a dual i>osition. 
(1) for its own sake as a ])reparation 
for practical work in farming, (2) for 
the broadcT educational or disciplin- 
ary v’alue. In the lower grades the 
latter aim is obviously most im|)or- 
tant and the former inereK incidental, 
while in the advanced and high school 
grades the order is reversed and the 
scientific and economic viewpoints 
are uppermost. In tin' lower grades 
the work' begins as an intimate ])er- 
sonal study of environment, more or 
Jess inf^>hnal in its character and 
closely adapting itself t(j those inter- 
ests that predominate in tht' deve- 
loping child’s mind. In other words, 
the study of the forms, forces, and 
relationshii)s of the child’s natural 
environment afford the logical and 
proper basis for further advancement 
along the line of agricultural study. 
In this sense elementary agriculture 
is merely applied nature study. The 
agricultural work of the public schools, 
which includes the entire programme 
of nature study and school gardening, 
is the logical antecedent of a more 
scientific study of agriculture in the 
high schools.” 

Every student of the pedagogics of 
agriculture for children in the elemen- 
tary schools will certainly endorse the 
British Columbia attitude. Indeed 
it is hard to see why some of the pro- 
moters of agriculture in the public 
schools are so much afraid of its 


being confused with nature study. 
Making lists of topics that can be 
taught as nature study which are not 
covered by the term agriculture 
proves nothing to the point. It is 
easy to make a list of agricultural 
topics that can be taught and should 
be taught as nature study; and, for 
children living on the farm, by the 
time this list is completed it will be 
found that as much time as can be 
spared for nature study is taken up. 
In this way good teaching in both 
subjects is economically provided for. 

the dev'elopment oe the ( hild 

The manual on this sul')ject, al- 
though written mainly with the vo- 
cational aim in view, starts out with 
this valuable truth that the develop- 
ment of the child is more important 
than the information with which his 
memor>^ may be loaded. Now the 
mental development of a child natur- 
ally follows the satisfaction of his 
desire to know the whys and where- 
fores of the facts, especially when 
the knowledge comes through his 
owm research. 1 heard a si)eaker, 
emphasizing the vocational side, say 
to a body of teachers that if the class 
asks you why the mixture in the 
Babcock bottle becomes hot tell them 
not to mind that; make them expert 
in th(‘ art. This seems pedagogical 
heresy; better not to trouble with 
Babcock’s test at all than to use it to 
(|uiet the spirit of investigation. 

The true teacher would say: I am 
glad that \ou asked that quCvStion; 
I do not know^ the reason myself but 
now that you ha\'e asked it let UvS both 
try to find out. Work ceases to be 
drudgery when the worker’s attitude 
towards ii is inquisitive, experimental, 
interested. It should be kept in 
mind that the elementary school is 
foundational and not immediately 
vocational in either city or country. 
Agricultural nature study in the 
public school bears the .same relation 
to farming that manual training dcK'S 
to carpentry; it is good for everybody 
whether for life on the farm or else- 
where. 
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No child is old enough to study 
agriculture who is too young to 
study it by laboratory method. That 
is where the importance of gardening 
is determined. A school garden is 
not a good laboratory without weeds 
and insects, fertilized and unfertilized 
plots, plants too close to each other 
and too far apart, in short without 
the exhibits of mistakes and their 
corrections. The proper use of the 
school garden is not to produce big 
cabbage-heads but well-developed 
children’s heads and bodies too. 
Hence in the school garden there 
ought to be plots for single pupils or 
small groups of pupils and larger 
experimental plots for which the 
teacher and the school as a whole are 
responsible. In rural schools there is 
opportunity for nearly every pupil to 
have a home garden and here is the 
place for the application of lessons 
learned in the school garden. The 
home garden should be as large as 
practicable, clean and well cultivated, 
and well filled with well-grown vege- 
tables and fine flowers. The teacher 
should have detailed knowledge of 
and interest in all the pupils’ home 
gardens. It is from these that the 


articles for exhibition at the school 
fairs should be taken. 

THE AGRICULTURAL PROJECT 

The home garden, the ‘^agricultural 
project”, and the school fair can be 
intimately related. They have large 
educational possibilities if rightly 
managed ; indeed the combination 
can then hardly be rated too highly. 
There is, however, occasion for a word 
of caution. Every up-to-date speak- 
er and writer on school management 
lauds co-operation in contrast with 
competition as a motive in social and 
moral education. The school fair is 
stressing rivalry and competition so 
strongly that in some instances the 
stories of dishonesty among competi- 
tors have travelled farther than the 
reports of the merits of the articles 
exhibited. One would like for once 
to attend a school fair tingling with 
the spirit of co-oi)eration. The evils 
of the prize system in school w^ork 
generally are admitted; it can hardly 
be injurious every wh(‘re else and 
wholly beneficial in agriculture. There 
is an educational problem here which 
managers of these worthy institutions 
should consider seriously. 


THE FINCH PIG CLUB 

BY F. A. WIGGINS, AGRK CLTCRAL RF.PRESENTATIVE DCNDAS C OUNTY 


T he boys and girls of Dundas 
County are taking a ver\^ 

creditable interest in the pig 

club movement. This is an exceed- 
ingly hopeful sign not only for the 
effect that it will have and the training 
it will afford the rising generation, but 
also because of the effect it has in 
improving the production of the 

father’s farm. The extent of the 

interest manifested was shown in a 
rally held in the interest of the Finch 
Club, when upwards of 700 boys and 
girls, teachers, trustees, and parents 
attended. The Finch Pig Club was 
organized late last season with a mem- 
bership of 16, who took advantage of 
the loan afforded by the Merchants’ 


Bank, the manager of the local branch 
of which has taken a keen interest in 
the work. The members were given 
the privilege of securing their owm 
pigs, one of which they were expected 
to keep as a brood sow, but as only 
two of the members secured pure 
bred sows this rule was not strictly 
enforced. We hope this year to 
extend the work considerably and 
shall invsist that one of the pair of pigs 
which each member secures will be 
from a pure bred sow . The pigs are 
secured at the age of from six to eight 
weeks, and the members are permit- 
ted to make their own selection 
from recommended litters. When 
the fall exhibit of the club pigs is 
made we intend to hold a day of 
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sports which will be made a rally day 
in so far as is practicable. 

Therally day which was so successful 
was held to* afford an opportunity 
of explaining the club work and to 
get as many as possible of the children 
sufficiently interested to become mem- 
bers. Rather than \nsil the various 
localities one big rally was held for 
which a programme w'as prepared. 
The programme consisted of chorus 
singing, lantern slides, motion pictures, 
and addresses on pig club and school 
fair work. f)n account of the limited 
space of the hall and the large atten- 
dance, the programme had to be 
given three times. Invitations were 
sent to each school teacher within ten 
miles of Finch asking them to have as 
many as possible of their [Ripils come 
in on Saturday afternoon. The suc- 
cess of the attendance pro\'ed the 
value of the teachers as a medium of 
advertising. To further increase the 
inlerest and to have as man\' as poss- 
ible of the schools represented, a prize 
was given by the club out of the funds 
secured last year, to the pupils in 
each school for an essa>' to be written 
on one of a numluT of topics. The 
announannent of the winners was 
withheld until the day of the meeting, 
when the awards were announced and 
presented. 

Our experience leads us to conclude 
that we made a good mo\e when we 
allow^ed the members to pick their 
owm stock from recommended ani- 
mals rather than have some one pick 
the animals to be handed over to the 


member at a certain price. I am 
satisfied that this rally has led to a 
deeper interest on the part of the 
children. The pigs were selected 
from breeders of pure bred pigs in the 
district, from whom the best pigs of 
the litter w^ere secured at prices not 
running above $12. 

Following are the conditions under 
which the members secured their 
pigs: 

RECiCLATIONS OF PIG CLUBS 

The bank will lend sufficient money to any 
cf>m{)elcnt child between the ages of 8 and 
18, to purcha.s(' two pigs of an age of about 
6 weeks, one pig to be raised for meat pur- 
poses and the other to be retained in order 
that a litter of pigs can be raised the next 
year. 

1‘hc pig fed for slaughter and sold in the 
fall shf)uld pay off the loan. 

A membership fee of 50 cents is to be kept 
in the bank as an insurance fund against 
occasional unavoidable losses; these losses 
are charged to the fund but if there are no 
losses the 50 ctmts will he refunded at the 
end of the fH*as(>n to the members. 

Mimes’ will be advanced on the note of the 
bo> or girl at 6 per cent. 

The parents have nothing to do with the 
transaction except to sign off any claim to 
the ossnershii) of the pigs (»r the profit from 
them. 

Each member must care for his stix'k in 
person and keep a record of tht‘ k'ed gisen 
and the pasture grazed. 

Each member must \\hcre\ er [jossible show 
at least one pig at a si)ecial biir at Finch to 
he arranged, full particulars of \^hich will be 
vsent to each member. 

Each member must furnish the bank with 
a final report of the season’s work, wdiich will 
include the amount of feed consumed, gains 
in w’eight, cost of gain per pound, method of 
handling and management. 


ALBERTA 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

BY J. T. ROSS, DEPI TY MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


T he W'ork in manual arts as 
outlined by the Department 
of Education, is included with 
the art and the household arts under 
the general term of industrial educa- 
tion. Plans are under way to corre- 
late these three lines of w’^ork much 
niore closely than they have been 


in the past, particularly in the lower 
grades. In the first four grades the 
work is the same for both boys and 
girls. This includes work wdth paper 
and thin cardboard, modelling in clay 
or prepared modelling material, bas- 
ketry, textile weaving, and drawing 
and design. Most of the drawings 
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and much of the modelling and paper 
cutting leads directly to the art work, 
the weaving and basketry leads 
towards the sewing which is given 
to the girls in Grades V and VI, 
while the work in paper and card- 
board is a preparation for the card- 
board construction given to Grade 
V boys. Woodwork with elementary 
mechanical drawing is outlined for 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII. This 
work is continued in the high school 
with mechanical drawing and wood- 
work, including the use of woodwork 
machinery, for Grade IX and the 
mechanical drawing and forging for 
Grade X. 

P'or the encouragement of this 
work the Department of Education 
is offering liberal grants to teachers 
as wxll as districts where this work 
is carried on with a qualified teacher 
in charge. 

TRAINING THE TEACHERS 

Instruction in elementary manual 
arts, covering the work as outlined 
for Grades I to IV, is being given 
in the provincial Normal Schools to 
all students. This is given once a 
week and amounts to about 30 hours 
work. In addition, the men receive 
instruction in elementary woodwork. 
As many of the men come from 
districts wiiere woodwork has not 
been taught this work is in most 
cases (|uite limited. 

Weil organized courses leading to 
elementary certificates in woodwork 
and the elementary manual arts are 
ofl’ered at the Summer School for 
Teachers, at the University pf Al- 
berta, under the direction of the 
Department of Education, The work 
for each of these certificates requires 
the student's full time for two sum- 
mers, or about 260 hours work. The 
courses for the elementary manual 
arts certificates include mechanical 
drawing, design, manual arts suitable 
for Grades I and II, and for Grades 
III and IV, cardboard construction, 
and methods of teaching manual 
arts. For the woodwork certificate 
the teacher takes courses in design, 


mechanical drawing, woodwork suit- 
able for (jrades VI to VIII, and 
methods of teaching woodwork. Spe- 
cial attention is given to conditions 
and problems of the rural, consoli- 
dated, and village districts. 

More advanced work along these 
lines was outlined and started at 
the Provincial Institute of Techno- 
logy and Art, in Calgary but was 
discontinued because of this insti- 
tution being used by the Invalided 
Soldiers Commission for the retrain- 
ing of returned soldiers. 

THE EQUIPMENT PROVIDED IN THE 
SCHOOLS 

For the encouragement of the 
manual arts work in the schools the 
Department of Education is offering 
grants as follows: — 

The City of Calgary has 8 wood- 
W'ork centers in addition to the 
Victoria Prevocational School, tlu* 
Normal School, and the C'resc(Mit 
Heights High School, the latter Ix'ing 
also equii)ped with drafting room 
and forge shop. The Prevocational 
School, which gives instruction to 
Grades VII, VIII and IX, is e(iuii)ped 
with woodshop, including woodwork- 
ing machinery, as well as the usual 
bench and tool equipment, metal and 
leather working shop with pnjvision 
for forging, sheet metal work and 
shoe repair, print shop, and drafting 
room . 

Edmf)nton has 11 public school 
woodworking centers in addition to 
the Technical School. The latter is 
equipped with a large w^ootl sh(^p 
including machinery, drafting room, 
])rint shop, forge shop, and machine 
shop. 

In Camrose, the accommodations 
for elementary manual arts and wood- 
w'ork provided for the Normal School 
are also used for instruction to public 
school (irades V^ to IX. 

Lethbridge has a well planned and 
equipped manual training building but 
discontinued this work at the l>e- 
ginning of the w'ar and has not 
started it again. 
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Medicine Hat was building a high 
school of the composite type but 
discontinued operations because of 
conditions caused by the war and 
has not yet resumed the work. 
They have two manual training cen- 
ters and it is expected that these 
will be in operation again next fall. 

Several other towns in the province 
are now considering the installation 
of manual training equipment. 
Alberta at present has 27 woodwork 
shops equii)ped for public school use, 
of these 5 have woodworking machin- 
ery. 

RAW MATERIAL 

As a rule the materials for the 
maintenance of the manual arts 
work in the lower grades are supplied 
by the local school board; in the 
upi’cr grades ])artl 3 ' by the school 
board and ])artiy by the i)Uj>il; 
while in the high school the jmpil 
pa>^s for most of the cost of materials. 
For examine I -"- In the public schools 
of Kdnionton ((irades VI to VlII) 
35c. is set as the cost of material 
iillowed for any model. If the pupil 
wishes to make a larger model or 
use more exi)ensive material he must 
pay the cost of such material. As 
the malerial for many of the models 
in Grades VII and VIII will cost 
more than 35c., this brings the cost 
to the school board ilown to about 
45c. per pupil per year. In the 
high school each bo>' mak(\s his model 
with the understanding that he pay 
for the cost of the material used in 
its construction when he takes the 
model away from the shop. In this 
way the cost to the city for materials 
is very small. 

In the provincial Normal Schools 
and ])ractice schools connected there- 
with and in the Summer School all 
materials are supplied by the pro- 
vince. 


THE PLACE in THE CURRICULUM 

In the regular public schools this 
work occupies the same place as 
other school subjects. Outside of 
the prevocational schools the approxi- 
mate time per week devoted to this 
w^ork is about an hour for each of 
the grades from I to V, to 
hours in Grade VI, to 1| hours 
in Grade VII, and from 2 to 2j 
hours in Grade VIII. In Grades 
IX and X one hour per week is 
devoted to the mechanical drawing 
and two hours to the shop work. 

It is now the ])lan to have this 
work inspected and if it is found up 
to the proper standard, the report 
on the standing of the pupils given 
by the instructor is acc(q)ted by the 
Department of Education in place 
of an examination in this subject. 

In the l^revocational and Technical 
Schools much more time and emp.hasis 
is given to this work; about half the 
time being devoted to the shop w^ork 
and drawing. The Edmonton Tech- 
nical School provides the manual 
training instruction for all of the 
high school boys of the city in Grades 
IX and X and also has a small 
group of regular students in (trades 
IX, X and XI whf) usually specialize 
in some particular field, as drafting 
or machine work, and at the same 
time carry on their academic work 
as outlined by the Dejiartment of 
Flducation. 

WHETHER OR NOT THE SUBjECT IS 
i OMPULSORV 

The work in manual arts as outlined 
in the course of study is considered 
the same as other subjects. How- 
ever it cannot be compulsory in all 
schools for promotion from one grade 
to another because of the lack of 
accommodations for the work in many 
of the lowms and rural districts. 


JUNIOR WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

F ifteen junior w^omen’s in- These are comprised of girls between 
stitutes have been organized eleven and eighteen years. Eight is 
in the province of Alberta, the minimumnumber for organization, 
61772—5 - 
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The institutes elect their own presi- 
dent, vice-presidents and secretary, 
but a member of the senior women’s 
institute is usually chosen as super- 
visor. A membership fee of not less 
than twenty-five cents is charged. The 
provincial I)epartment of Agriculture 
provides a grant of five dollars to 
each institute. The work undertaken 
varies to some extent with the dif- 
ferent institutes and includes first 


aid, and Red Cross work. In vsome 
cases two meetings a month are held, 
one of which is usually sot'ial in char- 
acter and the other devoted to more 
serious undertakings. The various 
activities provided by the constitu- 
tion are competitive games, a study of 
civics, literature, art, music and the 
drama, encouragement to gardening 
competitions, and the study of 
agriculture. 


CANADIAN BANKERS’ COMPETITION FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


T he Minister of Agriculture has 
completed arrangements with 
tile Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to contiiUK^ “ Tin* Canadian 
Bankers’ (Competitions” during the 
present year. In tliis competition, 
the C’anadian Bankers’ Association, 
acting in co-operation with the Dom- 
inion Department of Agriculture, 
Live Stock Branch, offi'rs cash prizes 
to boys and girls who exhibit pigs 
or calves at their local fair, and who 
comply with all the rules gov(Tning 
the competition. 

In a district in wliich there is 
a school fair or a boys’ and girls’ 
club fair, the prizes shall be offered 
at such fair unless in the opinion 
of the managms of the* banks in 
tlu* district (to lx* ascertained by 
the bank earliest established in the 
listrict) th(‘ prizes should jireferably 
be offered at the agricultural fair. 

klLKS. 

1. Only boys and girls wlio have not 
attained their 17lh birthday Ixdorc the 
opening day of the slnnv are eligible to 
compete in the ('anadian Bankers’ ('om- 
petilion. 

2. \o entry fee will be ('harged, 

3. No exhibitor shall be allowed to make 
more than one entry in a class 

4. Not more than one member of a family 
shall be allowed to compete in a class. 

5. An exhibitor who wins a (ash prize 
at one fair shall not be allowed to comjx'te 
in the same class at another fair. 

6. C'alves and pigs entered tor competition 
must have been born on or after March 
15, 1918, and must be the jjroperty of the 
exhibitor or the exhibitor’s parent or guardian. 


7. (irarle bull calves, and grade boars 
are not eligible to compete, and entrit‘s for 
same must not be accejXed. 

8. In distri('ts where beef caltl(‘ predomi 
nates the branch managers ol tht‘ banks in 
the fair district shall, with the Secret a r\ 
of the fair, betore afijilit ations an* recened, 
d(*cide that llu* pri/(‘s sh.dl be gi\t'n to 
tabes of beef t\pe: an<l in disirit ts where 
dairying sUKk predominates th<‘\ shall 
decide, betore a[)ph('alions are reci*ived 
that the pn/a‘s shall be gi\en for talves 
of (kiiry i\p(‘. If th(‘ m.inagemcni ol the 
fair tlesires that lh(Te should be )»ri7e'' 
for the t\pe not seletted it is siiggesttxl 
that the .iddnional ]>ri/es be arrange tl tor 
localK . 

9. I’Nliibitors must teed and (<ire lor the* 
animals the> exhibit for at l(*ast six w tries 
Whether in the t ,ise of taivt's tht* calf is 
tt*tl frtim a i>dil «)r not makes tu) tlifft'rtun e. 

m. An aptdication lorm anti a lertilKate 
Itirm are atlaclu'd htreto 

({/' I'ht* apj)li('alioti form must be 
])rt)perh fillttl out anti tilt‘tl with the nian<iger 
t)f a local bank lira nt h at least ihret wt‘t*ks 
lieftm* the tlate ol the fair. 

(/ii The tenifitatt* must be hlletl tan anti 
sigiH'd b\ the p.irent or guardi.m of the 
exhibittir, anti hied with the Secretary ol 
the Fair not later that the tkiy of tht* » oni- 
pethifin. If, ht>wev(*r, .m e\hibitt>r tails 
tt> present his teniheale on llit* tla\ of the 
t'ompt‘tition, he shall be allov\etl to tonijifte. 
but an\ prize ht* m«i\ win shall be wiihheltl 
until a ])ropcrl\' filled and signed t t‘rtiri<.ate 
is pnidncetl, and said certifieate must be 
forihctnning within ftirty-eiglit hours after 
the holding t)f the competition, titherwise 
his prize mtmey shall be forfeited. 

11. In t'ast* the winner of a prize is sub- 
ht'Cjuenrly distiiialified, each exhibittn* belt>W' 
him shall be nmvod up t>ne place. 

12. The ct)mf)t'lilit)n is tlividetl into tw'o 
classes: Class 1 for (\ilv(*s, pure bretl anti 
grade and C lass II for pigs, jiure brt*d 
and grade in pairs. The prizes in eaeh class 
range from five dollars for first prize tt) t)ne 
dtfilar ft>r fifth prize and a sixth reserve 
ribbon. 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF TO THE ALLIES 


a rL‘-.ult of th:‘ lo the a<4rirul- 

(iinil orgaiiizaiioTis ol ('aiiada by the (\in- 
adian l^raiich ot th.* British Knijiin* Agri* 
(tiluind Relief of tlu* Allie*; Fun<l, a sum 
aggregating has been secured. At 

a nivVting of the local ('oniniitlee held in 
Ott.iwa on Aiirll 14, a letter was rt'ad from 
Di Janu's \V. Robertson, ('h.iirnian of tht‘ 
(ommitie*, jiijr that the moiK'v 

be iis*d in th* pirchtisc f)f garden set^^ .iiid 
otluT sai dl to )b. to be distributi‘d to 
farmers whoM* honied h.i\e betm <le\astated 


.ind property destroyed in Serbia, Belgium. 
Rouinaiiia, and Franri'. After learning 
from manufacturers of the particular st\le 
of tools exporter! to these countries, it was 
decided to make* up one thousand sets tor 
each of the four c*ountrie-> named. These 
include hay forks, manure forks, hoes, garden 
rakes, spades, siekles, hatchc'ts, and hand 
saws. 'I'hese have* beam shijiped to the 
headeptarters ot tlu‘ Ikitish Faiijiire Rc‘lief 
('ommitloe to be distributed. 


THE SMITH-LEVER EXTENSION BILL 


V('rc‘tar\ lioustoti ol the Fnited States 
Dc'part meni ol \gn< ulinre, in atiswvring a 
lonespondeiit . brings out inteiesting inlorma- 
c loii relative' lo the Sndth-I.ever bAtc iisiou 
Bill which s('r\e.s iu the rtiilc'd Sttites nun h 
ilu’ same purixise as 4 he Agricultural 
liistrii«“tion \( t sc’r\i's in (\in.id,i 


sr.Mb I r\i>s. 
I nder the Smithd.esrT .\cl 
Misc ellanc'ous 

'I'otal 

'I'otal a\ail«d»U' ainoutu 


2,100.000 

1,000,000 

vS 0,1 00,000 

vS 15.084,040 


" ('o-oper<ilive e\i elision wejrk in agri- 
culture and home c'conoinie's m the 1 nited 
Stab's has beencarric'd on under the* j>ru\ isious 
ol tin' act ot ( 'ougress ot Ma> v8. 1014, 
known as tin* Smith-la'Ner I’.Mension Act. 
'Idle tunds .ippropnatc'd uinlc'r this act 
lune bec'ii siipjilenienU'd b\ din'c t appro- 
jinations for fannets* c'o-opeiMlix t' dc'uionst ra- 
tion work, and during the past two \c‘ars 
b\ war cmergeiicN appropiiiitions under the 
food produc'tion act. The funds a\.iii- 
fd)le for this work duriug the curn*nt fisc'al 
yc'ar are as lollows. — 


FKl)FR.\L FI NI)S. 

I nder the Sniith-l^ever Act $ 2.5S0,000 
bor fanners’ eo-operative dc'inon- 

stration w'ork 1,204,040 

\ nder the food |)roduction act 6,100,000 

Total vS 0.884,040 


“The St.ite funds au' c'onli ibutc'cl by 
ihc' Ic'gislaturc's. counties, farm bureaux, 
and other local orgiinizatioiis and indi\ iduals 
w It hill t he Slates. 

These lunds arc' used for the' c'mplov- 
nieiit of count\ agricultund ,igents, liotue 
demonsir.ition agents, box s' and girF’ t tub 
leaders, and spt'riahsis in x.irioiis branchc's 
ol agnciiltnre and home cc'onomiCvS, and 
the nect'ssary .ulministrat ixi' ottic’ers. At 
present about 2.40(t c uuntii's haxe agric' nil ural 
agents and 1,400 counties liaxc* h(»nn' r/emon- 
si rat ion agents. 'I'he people on tullx h<dt 
the' farms of the* countrx wen* reaclu'd by 
thc'.sc' agents last vc,u and gixTii practic'al 
instruction and advic'c regarding agric ulture 
and hoiiscdiold matters. About 2,000,000 
boxs and girls xxere organi/ed in clubs for 
the growing ol plants or animals, tanning, 
or otherwise preserving the products ol the 
larm and gardens, etc. (larden work was 
also ckmc in man> c/tics, and home demon- 
stration agents work od in about 200 cities. 


61772—51 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


June 3 — -Annual Meeting of the Interior 
Stock Raisers’ Association of British 
Columbia, Kamloops; Secretary, S. 
C. Burton, P.O. Box 20, Kamloops, 
B.C. 

June 15 — Annual meeting of the Alberta 
Veterinary Association, Calgar>^• 


Secretary, T. E. LcClaire, V.S., 
1106th Ave., East, Calgary. 

June 29 — Annual meeting of the Saskat- 
chewan Homemakers’ Clubs, Sas- 
katoon; Secretary, Miss Abbie 
DeLury, Director, Homomakerh’ 
Clubs, I biiversity of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POULTRY INSTRUCTORS AND INVESTIGATORS 


A meeting of the International Poulti^* 
Instructors and Investigators was held in 
London on March 14. There were present 
representatives from Englatid, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Canada, Holland, and France. This 
is the first meeting ol the congress since 
July, 1912, when steps were taken to arrange 
for the first world’s poultry congress, which, 
on account oi the war, has not taktm place. 
The object of the prescMit meeting was to 
consitler and devise means for the restoration 
of the poultry industry, especially in the 
instructional and investigational si(h‘s. The 
representatives from C anada included Mr. 
H. S. Arkcll, Live Stock C'ommissioncr, 
Mr. W. A. Brown. Chief of the Poultry 
Division of the Live Stock Bramh, and Capt, 


J. A. C'lark, Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Station at Charlottetown, temporarily 
attached to the Khaki Cmvcr.sit> . 

Among the resolutions passed the following 
n ain points were emphasizied : ITging the 
adoption of international standards for 
eggs and poultry; increased international 
consumption of eggs and poultry, particularly 
eggs; increased government recognition and 
support of the poultry industry; increased 
utilization of w'omen’s institutes as a means 
of furthering the t»oultry indUvStiy. It was 
decided to hold the first world's poultry 
congress at the Hague in 1921. 'J'he Pre.si- 
dent of the C'ouiicil is Mr. Edward Brown, 
F.L.S., London. 


NATIONAL SOIL PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 


Arrangements are well advanced for the 
holding of the National Soil Products 
Exhibit on, of Manitoba in 1920. Plans are 
announced by the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. The exhibiton 
will be held from February 14 to 28 and 
will occupy 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 


the Board of Trade eonxention hall. An 
important feature will be the provision for 
the tale f)f seed, actual samples of which will 
be exhil)ited and will include grain and pota- 
toes. A section of the exhibition will be 
devoted to collective exhibits of grains 
shown by Boys’ and ( oris (dubs. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COUNCIL 


The executives of the Eastern Canada and 
Western Canada Live Stock Unions held 
a meeting in Ottawa early in May to re- 
organize the Canadian National Live Stock 
Council. A new constitution was agreed 
upon by the delegates. This has been 
accepted by the Eastern C^anada Live Stock 
Union through their delegates but has still 
to be approved by the Western Union. 

The object shall be to promote in every 
legimate way the live stock industry of 
Canada through joint action of the Eastern 
Canada and Western Canada Live Stock 
Unions, when joint action appears to be 
desirable or necessary. The head office of 
the ("oiincil shall be in the city of Ottawa. 

The Council shall consist of twelve 
regular official representatives, six from the 
Eastern Canada Live Stock Union and six 
from the Western Canada Live Sleek Union. 
The regular official rcprcjentatives shall 


be the ex(‘uti^c coirmittee.s of each union, 
(r.ot to exceed six from each). 

Special representatives may be* appointed 
by the president of a b-nion, to be aiithori- 
ized to act for one or more meetings as 
specified, (a) in order that specially qualified 
representation n ay be obtained to deal with 
special subjects, (b) to provide full represent- 
ation if one or more regular official repre- 
sentatives arc unable to be present, provided 
that in no ease shall more than one-half of 
the representation at any meeting consist 
of special representatives. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. S. F. Tolmie, M.P., Victoria; 
vice president, John Gardhouse, Weston, 
Ont.; provisional secretary, E. L. Richard- 
son, Calgary; the executive for the Eastern 
Union: John Gardhouse, Weston, Ont,; 

H. D. Smith, Hamilton, Ont.; K. R, Nx*ss, 
Howick, Cue.; J. E. Prcthoiir, Burford, 
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Ont.; F. L. Fuller, Truro, N.S.; Geo. 
Pepper, Toronto; and for the Western 
Union: Dr. S. F. Tolmie, A. D. Paterson, 
Delta, B.C.; Geo. Hoadley, M.P.P., 
Okotoks, Alta.; Andrew Graham, Pomeroy, 
Man,; F. H. Auld, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Regitia, ami E. L. Richardson, 
C'algary 

It is the purpose of the Union to appoint 
a permanent secretary who will give his 
full time to live stock problems such as 
production, transportation, and marketing. 
Through this officer the Union will co-operate 


with the various live stock and record 
associations in Canada. 

The Union is looking to the federal 
Department of Agriculture for a grant to be 
supplemented with such financial assistance 
as IS necessary from the Eastern Canada 
and Western ('anada Live Stock Unions 
to carry on the work during the fir^t few 
years and until fees and memberships shall 
l)c forthcoming from the live stock organ- 
izations as go to make up the Eastern Canada 
and Western ('anada Live Stock Union.s, 


QUEBEC SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF PLANTS 


The annual mooting of the Quebec S;)ciety 
for the Pfoiectioii of Plants was held on 
;\pril 2 at Macdonald College, 

The folio A'iiig ofii'ers were elected: 
President, Prof. W. I^O!hhead, Macdonald 


College; vice-president, Rev. Brother 
Leopold, La Trapjx*, Oka; secretary- 
treasurer, J. M. Swaine, Entomological 
Branch, I)epartment of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


GUELPH BIRD HOUSE COMPETITION 

n\ R. S. CUI.L, SECRETARY, BIRD HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The third annual bird htnise competition 
of the (bielph Horticultural Society was 
h('ld in the city of Guelph on .\pril first. 
The judging was done by Professor J. W. 
Crow of the Ontario Agricultural College 
who is a member of the bird house com- 
mirt(‘e. 'Phe competition consisted of houses 
f(;r marlins, wrens and chickadees, nut- 
hatches ami .swallows, flickers, robins, and 
phoebei, fivding shelves, ami note books 
on birtl observation. After the awards 
were made the exhibition was thrown open 
to the public. The prizes olTc'red were for 
martin houses and note book, three, two 
and one dollars and ft)r the other classes 
two dollirs, one d dlar and fifty cents, and 
one dollar. The note book was expected to 
contain a record of the dates of the arrival 
of birds from the south, the number seen, 
the date when they became common, dates 
of nesting, egg laying, leaving of the nest 
by the young, description of songs, ami other 
interesting obiervationi in connection with 
l)ird life. Following are the dimensions 
and suitable lo::itions for the different 
kimU of houses: 

f3iiie bird, nut hatch and tree swallow 
housiM: For tree swallow and blucdnrd 

inside diameter 6 inches square or round; 
inside diameter for nuthatch 4 inches; 
in both cases 8 inches to 10 inches deep, 
opening 2 inches, not less than 6 inches from 
the bottom. These houses can be placed 
5 feet t) 10 feet from the ground. 

Martin houses:— Several compirtments, 
8 or more, each 7 inches square, entrance 


hole 2^4 inches scjuare or rouml, near or 
at the bottom of each compartment. 

Wren and chickadee houses: — Inside 
diameter 4 inches, scpiare or round, 6 to 
8 inches deep, opening U inches near the 
top. Houses to l>e placed 6 lo 10 feet from 
the ground. 

Flickers: — Diameter inside 8 inches square 
or round, 14 to 16 inches deep, opening 
3 inches near the top, sawdust in the bottom 
is ini|K)rtant; t«> be placed 12 feet to 20 feet 
from the ground. 

Robin shelters: — 8 inches by 8 inches by 
6 inches high, one or more sides open; 
to lx* placed 10 to 15 feet from the ground. 

Phoebe shelters: —6 im'hes by 6 inches 
by 6 inchCsS high; one or more sides open, 
to be placetl 8 to 12 feet from the ground. 

Since the bird house competitions were 
started the birds have greatly increased 
in the (iuelph district and have become 
quite tame. It is rare that one hears of 
birds’ nests being robbed or a bird stoned by 
a boy. It would be well if bird study were 
mmie a part of the public school curriculum 
as it would give the boys and girls a deeper 
interest in birds. Last year twelve houses 
ut up near a fishing resort were all occupied 
y wrens, bluebirds, tree swallows and 
flickers. Whih; the Baltimore oriole does 
not occupy a bird house, by a little attention 
imid to their needs they can be readily 
attracted. On one day twenty-three of these 
beautiful birds were counted on an island 
of half an acre. String and horse hair 
scattered about the island had no doubt 
much to do with attracting them to the place. 
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UNITED FARMERS OP ALBERTA SUNDAY 


The United Farmers of Alberta have* set 
apart June 15th as United Farmers of Allierta 
Sunday, The object is to discuss the United 
Farmers of Alberta from a religious stand- 
point and to discuss religion from the stand- 
point of the United FarmcTwS of Alberta. To 
this end the officers and members of the 
organization are urged to take counsel 
among themselves as to how best they may: 

1st. Unify and inspire the local community 


for its fullest self-consciousness and its most 
efficient activity. 

2nd. Enlist the sympathetic’^ co-oj^ration 
of all the best elements, the finest moral 
spirit, the best trained intellect in the com- 
munity for the cause. 

3rd. Promote the education of the people, 
and especially the youth, in the principles 
and the spirit of democratic citizenship, 

4th. Encourage the development of effect - 
iv’c community workers ami leaders. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOAT BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting f)f the British 
Uolumbia Breeders’ Association was 

held in Vancouver. Many milch goats have 
been brought into the province and now 
number upwards of 3,000. The membership 
of the association is about 250. The society 
is looking forward to the commencement of 


Record of Performance* work with milch 
goats. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Cl. H. S. Cowell, Fort Alberni; vice- 
president, \V. H. (\)ttrell, Vancouver; 
secretary-treasurer, (icorge Pilmtr, Victoria. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the British 
Columbia htock Breeders’ Association Mr. 
A. D. Paterson, Delta, was elected president; 


Mr. Mytton, Kamloops, \ ice-presitleiit and 
Mr. (u'o. Hay. District Agriculturist at 
Kamloops, secretar> . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

The Cultivation of .Some Staple Vegetables — 
IS the title of Pamphlet No. 27, prepared 
by Mr. VV. Saxby Blaii, SuiJerinlendent of 
the E.\f>eri mental Station, Kentville, N.S. 
It furnishes such general information on 
vegetable growing as should aid in successful 
gardening. 


Every Gardener II is Own Seed Grower -- 
( ircular No. 17, l:)y W. T. Macoun, Dominion 
Horticulturist, constitutes a continuation, 
designated Part II, of a study in the growing 
of .seed of garden crops. While Part I 
dealt W'ith biennial vegetable crops. Part If 
takes up beans, corn, cucumbers, lettuce, 
peas, tomatoes, and similar kitchen garden 
rrops. 


Bean A nthrac nose— No, 25 des- 
cribes bean anthracnose, gives its cause, 
history* and control measures. 


D.Se., Dominion Chtuni'-t, contains informa- 
tion as U) the nature, composition and nutrit- 
ive c|ualities of the more impoilant feiuK 
found on the market. 


The Rod Cultivator. — I’amphlet No. 28 by 
W. H. Fairfield, superintendent (►f the 
Experimental Station at Lethbridge, .AllxTta, 
describes a new .style of (ullivator that 
de.stroyh we(*ds without pulverizing the sur- 
face anil consequently reduces soil drifting. 
A rod of five eights of an inch diameter passes 
through the soil sidew*ays about three inches 
below the surface. The implement is fully 
desi'ribed and its construction explained and 
illustrated. 

LIVE STOCK BRANC H 

Value of Castration and /7of>^/«4^--Pamphlet 
No. 16 of the Sheep and Goat Division of 
the Live Stock Branch, describes briefly the 
value of castration and docking for lambs, 
with illustrations. 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


I arm Feeds. Bulletin No. 36, Sei’oni 
Senes, entitled “Farm Feeds, (irains, Mil 
reeds and ( oncentrates, Their Nature anc 
C oraposition” by Frank T. Shun, M.A. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Annual^ Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. — The report for the year ending 
March 31 October, 1918, iucludcvs a summary 
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of the agricultural prospects of the province 
as well as reports from the heads of the 
various divisions who have outlined their 
work for the year. 

Elementary Aericultural Education^ThQ 
annual report of Mr. R. P. Steeves, Director 
of Elementary Agricultural Education in 
New Brunswick, for the year ending 3l8t 
Octol)er, 1918, deals with school gardening, 
poultry project work, school fairs, and rural 
s iem e schools, 

PRINC E EDWARD ISLAND 

The Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for i P/S--' devotes a considerable 
portion of space to agricultural instruction 
carried out through the Prince of Wales 
C'ollege and the public schools. It also 
deals with the w'ork of th(‘ live stock, dairying, 
and field crops branches of the department, 

Ql'EHEC^ 

In The Greater Production Service in lOIti, 
a supplement to th(‘ Report of the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. A. T. C'harron, Director 
of the (ireater Production Service in 1918, 
re\'iews the methods .iiid accomplishments of 
ill*' service. 


Competition of Affncullural Merit. — The 
report ol the judges in the comi>etition of the 
1918 agricultural merit descrilics the farms 
and products of many of the 54 farms ex- 
amined. It is issued as a supplement to the 
he Minister of Agriculture. 

ONTARIO. 

Home Pasteurization of Milk — C'inular 
No. It), constitutes a four-page pamphlet 
j)rej)are(l by Mr. 1). 11. Jones, Professor of 
Bacteriology at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and deals with the reason^ why milk 
should be pasteurized, more especially for 
inlarii feeding, and the methods In wdiich 
pasteurization may be done in the home. 


Farm —Bulletin No. 268, contains 
the results of experiments in farm crops 
carried on at the Outarif) Agricultural C'ollege 
in 1918 by Dr. C', A. Zavitz, Professor of 
Field Husbandry an<l Director of Field 
Experiments. 


IJay and Pastitre Crops, Bulletin 20^, 
Ontario Agricultural CAillege, by Dr. C'. A. 
Zavitz, Professor of Field Husbandry, and 
W. J. J^uirrel, describes twenty-six varieties 
of grasses, clovers, and similar crops grown in 
Ontario and shows representations of the 
plants. 


Agricultural Calendar — A wall calendar 
commencing with the month of March this 
year and running for twenty-four months, 
with three months on a she^t, contains 
seasonable farming suggestions for each 
month. 


Circular No. 17 of the Ontario Department 
of A griculture constitutes a list of women’s 
institute meetings and of the speakers that 
w'ill address them at a series of meetings to he 
held in the different parts of the province 
during the months of May, June, and July. 


Fire Prevention on the Farm and Elsewhere — 
is the title of a bulletin issued by the Ontario 
Fire Marshal for the guidance of men, women, 
and children in preventing the occurrence of 
destructive fires. A section is devoted to 
lightning rods, their efficiency, and installa- 
tion. 

Agricultural .Societies. — The appendix to 
the Annual Rejx>rt of the Agricultural 
Societies of Ontario for 1918 contains the 
results of competitions in standing field 
crops and prize winning grain at wdnter fairs, 
the ('aiiadian National, and Oentral Canada 
Exhibit ions. 


Women's Institutes. — Pari 1 of the Report 
of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario for 
1917 contains the reports of the Eastern 
Ontiirio, Western Ontario, and Central Oti- 
tario conventions held in 191 7. and statistical 
tables concerning women's institutes in the 
province. 

BRITISH C'OLr:SlBlA. 

Directory of Poul'ry Breeders. — Bulletin 
No. 8 of the British Columbia Poultry 
.Association contains a list the breeders 
of practically every breed of poultry kept 
in the province. It also give^ a list of the 
winning birds at the British C'olumbia 
Poultry Show' held at X’ancouver in Jiinuar> 
this >ear. 

MISC'ELLANEOIS 

Proceedings of the Veterinary Association of 
Manitoba. — Constitutes the reF>ort of the 
annual meeting held at Winni|x^g in February 
1919. 

The Sugar Beet in America. — In a volume 
of 340 pages the Director and Agronomist 
of Utah Agricultural Experiment Station has 
set down the results of long and 8t>ecial study 
on the sugar beet as it is grown in the United 
States. The physiology’ of the plant, sgiils, 
climate, fertilizers, place in the rotation, 
cultivation, harvesting, disease, etc,, occupies 
the major portion of the book. The w'ork 
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whidi is edited by Professor L. H. Bailey, 
belongs to the Rural Science series of publi- 
cations published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany of Toronto. 

Bolsiein Friesian Herd pook. — Volume 22 
of the Holstein Friesian Herd Book of 
Canada contains the pedigrees of bulls 
numbered from 33526 to 37850, and of cows 
from 54151 to 62875. The book also con- 
tains the annual report of the Holstein 
Friesian Association of Canada for 1918 and 
the milk and butter records of animals 
admitted in the Record of Performance and 
Record of Merit. 

Housewifery is the title of a manual and 
text book of practical housekeeping by Lydia 
Ray Balderston, A.M., and published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. The 
volume is the outgrowth of yea'rs of exper- 
ience in housekeeping and in teaching house- 
wifery to groups of practical housekeepers. 
It deals with plumbing, heating, labour- 
saving appliances, supplies and furnishings, 
cleaning and renovating, and other phases 
of housekeeping. 

The Canadian Fertiliser. The Biggar Press, 
Limited, of Toronto, have issued the first 
number of the monthly journal “ The Can- 
adian Fertilizer ” that is to be devoted to 
soil betterment, improved cultivation, and 
the treatment of plant diseases throughout 
Canada. The first number has exhaustive 
articles on “ Nitrogen in War and Peace 
“ The Production and Use of Fertilizers in 
British Columbia ”, ” Lime and Sulphur the 


great Renovator of Orchards ”, and ” Nitrate 
of Soda, its nature and use in America 

The Gary Public Schools — Science teaching 
in the (rary Public Schools at Gary, Indiana, 
is review’ed by Otis W. Caldwell in a publica- 
tion issued by the General Education Board of 
New York State, The volume constitutes 
twelve chapters dealing with the various 
phases of the work including among others, 
nature study, garden work, staff and instruc- 
tion in nature study, botany and gardening, 
and zoology. 

The Fairview Idea — The author, Herbert 
Quick, has succeeded his ”Brown Mouse” by 
“The Fairvdew Idea” which relates the 
experience of the Fairview district in discover- 
ing its weakness as a rural community and 
adopting modern ideas in developing a truly 
rural atmosphere. In his introduction the 
author gives the purrH)se of the book as an 
effort to restore the rural morale. The book 
is published by the Bobs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

The War Garden Victorious — is the title of 
a comprehensive volume by Charles Lathrop 
Pack who dedicates the work to the war 
gardeners of the United States and Allied 
countries in admiration of their success in 
adding to the world’s supply of food during 
the world war. It describes the war garden 
movement in th(‘ United States and contains, 
as an appendix, reprints of instructive pamph- 
lets on producing, storing, and preser\Mng 
garden crops. 


NOTES 


A farm boy’s and girls’ congress will be held 
at the Alberta University on June 23rd to 
28th. It is being organized by the Extension 
Department of the College of Agriculture. 

Mr. D’Arcy Scott, for ten years a member 
of the Railway Commission and who is now 
practising law in Ottawa, has been appointed 
secretary of the National Dairy C'ouncil. 


Sixteen thousand cattle have been put 
out among the homesteaders in the province 
of Alberta that were purchased with money 
borrowed under the Provincial Live Stock 
Encouragement Act. 

Some of the schools in Dundas County, 
Ontario, have taken a progressive step in the 
beautification of their school grounds. One 
school in particular has been supplied with 
trees, plants, and shrubs, which were set 
out on Arbour Day. 

One of the benefits of the organization of a 
calf club in the county of Grenville is that the 
agricultural representative has been able to 
interest nearly all of the members of the club 
m milk testing. 


Professor R. B. Cooley, ’10 Ontario 
Agricultural College, who has spent .six years 
as head of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and extension work in Rhode Island, 
has accepted the position of director of live 
stock extension work at the Massachussetts 
Agricultural College. 

The ('anadian F^acific Railway Company 
has issued its instructions to divisional 
superintendents, in a numlx;r of western divis- 
ions, requesting them to co-opertitc with the 
proyincia! weed inspectors in destroying 
noxious weeds, more especially the sow thistle, 
along the right of way of the railway com- 
pany. — 

Mr. E. Ward Jones, the markets represen- 
tative of the Live Stock Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Canada at Calgary, 
has resigned his position to accept the mana- 
gership of the Alberta Stock Yards in 
Calgary. Mr. Jones succeeds Mr. Edward 
Evans, who has been appointed manager of 
the new Moosejaw Co-operative Stock Yards. 

Dr. David Warnock, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture of British Columbia has issued 
an appeal to the residents of the towns and 
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cities British Columbia urging the con- 
tinuation of the cultivation of land within 
the city limits. By thus raising food cropSi 
Dr. Wamock urges, the cost of living will 
be reduced which will have an immediate 
bearing on the work of reconstruction. 


Arrangements have been made between 
the Soldiers Settlement Board of Canada 
and the Department of Agriculture of Ontario 
whereby the agricultural representatives will 
act as agents in connection with the settling 
of soldiers on the land. Assistance will be 
given especially in placing settlers with 
farmers for training and also in assisting in 
the supervision of settlers after they are 
established on their own farms. 


The agricultural representative for Simcoe 
County reports that 4, 200 trees secured from 
the Ontario Forestry Branch were planted in 
the school yard at Nottawa. The object 
of the planting is, first, to demonstrate what 
can be done in forestry and, secondly, in 
order to educate the children in the planting 
of trees. The^ planting was done by the 
school trustees and other men. 


The Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
is offering a bounty for the destruction ot 
crows. The rate is ten cents for each pair 
of crow’s legs and five cents for each crow’s 
egg. These may either be turned in to the 
secretary of the municipality or sent direct 
to the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Legislative Building, Winnipeg. Encourage- 
ment for the destruefion of crows is in respon^^e 
to a popular domand from poultry farmers, 
sportsmen, and lovers of wild life. 

Mr. William C. Blackwood, Director of 
Physics at the Toronto Technical chool, has 
been appointed Professor of Pnysics at the 
Ontario Agricultural College in succession 
to W. H. Day, who resigned a short time ago. 
Mr. Blackwood ivas raised in Harriston in 
Wellington county, and after going through 
the High School there, taught school in the 
rural sections. Later he took a course at 
the School of Practical Science in connection 
with Toronto University, and upon graduat- 
ing held a position as Demonstrator in 
Physics for a few years. About ten years 
ago he was appointed as a teacher in electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering at the 
Technical School, and for the past four years 
he has been Director of the Department of 
Physics. He is very highl regarded by 
those with whom he has come in contact. 
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All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. Doherty, 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

1324 — High Council of Agricultural Stations 
and Laboratories in France. — Journal 
Officui de la Repubhque Francaise, p, 7280. 
Paris, August, 16-17, 1018. 

An order of the Minister of Agriculture, 
dated AugUfit 12, 1018, constituted a High 
CouTK'il of AgriculUiral Stations and 1-abora- 
tories cotnf)osed of 25 members, 0 of which 
are elected by the ‘'Academic dc^ Sciences,” 
6 bv the High ('ouncil trom compeient per- 
sons of note, and ItnalK 4. representing the 
Minister of Agriculture, are named by him. 
The members are ajipointed for 3 years and 
one-third will be re-eU‘cted ea<'h year; they 
are eligible for re-ele('tion. The (ieneral 
Insp(‘ctor of Agricultural L,iboratories will 
be presimt at the m<‘etings for purp(»ses of 
consultation. The ('ouncil has to watch 
over the working of the Agricultural Stations 
and I.aboratories, to guide and direct them 
in the fiath assigned to them so as to make 
them as highly useful as is possibIc‘. ft 
treats with all ctiiestions relating to scientific 
researches to be underlakcm and to be c'arried 
on in iho,e e-^tabli^hments. 

CROPS AND CVLIIVATION 

1326 — The (Question of Hail-rods and Storms 
in the Gironde, France, in 1918. — Angot, 
.A., in the Compies rendus d? 1* Academic, 
d' Agnail hire de France^ pp.8vS8-84(). Paris 
October 9, 1918. 

M. Angot has presented to the Academy a 
study, bv M. C'ockty, astronomer to the 
Bordeaux Observatory, on the storms 
observed in 1917 in the t'dronde and part of 
Dordogne, a region furnished with a large 
number of hail-rods (“niagaras elect riqiies”). 

In hivS retxirl M. Oocrty gives a table 
showing the localities where hail-rods have 
lujen instalk*d and the number of times that 
hail fell in thcvse localities during the 6 years 
1911-1917. In two localities the observa- 
tions ended in 1916 at the same time a.s the 
Municiftal Council requested the prefect to 
order the removal of the hail-roci as they 
blameil it for the frequence with which hail 
had fallen since the hail-rod had been set up. 


On the contrary, in tw'o other localities no 
hail was obscrvc'd during the six years. 

M. L 4 ) 1 'RTY simply gives the facts obscTN cd, 
without drawing conclusions, while expressing 
the wi-»h that these observations should bt‘ 
continued. In fact, the irregular appearance 
of hail throw's doubt on any conclusions that 
might be drawm from a small number of 
(observations. 

M. Angot supports M. ('oi’RTy's wish, as 
the results will loe all the nuore searching as 
the period of observation is longer. The 5 
years of observatmns made by the author of 
the study tend to confirm M. Angot’s pre- 
vious opinion: that hail-nxls hav'e n(' 

influence whatever on hail.” 

14 — ^Potassium Requirements of Bacteria. — 
Koch, (i. P., in Soil Science, Vol. \*., \o. 3, 
pp. 219-224. Baltimore 1918. 

It has been demonstrated that potassium 
is one of the essential mineral cations for 
nitrogen -fixing bacteria. The author made 
experiment ^ to ascertain how' much potassium 
micro-organism.^ require in order to carry on 
their life processes. 

In his experiments the author used cul- 
tuios of pepume added l«) different salt 
solutions and studied them in comparison 
W'ith cultures of solutions without potassium 
sulphate and cultuies in peptone only. 

The results of the (experiments show' that 
potassium is necessary’ to the development 
and activities of Bai dlus subtilis. If sufficient 
potassium for micro-organisms is not present, 
magnfMum sulphate and calcium phosphate 
will not influence the activities of Baiillus 
subttUs. Supplying 0-24 mgm. of K 2 O in 
addition to ()• 1 mgm. already supplied in the 
(iialized [X'ptone in lOOc'C solution, furnished 
sufficient potassium for the maximum devel- 
opment and activity of Bacillus subtilis. 
Applying 2i or 5 times this amount of potash 
did not increase the activity of the bacteria 
over that produced by 0-24 mgm. By keep- 
ing the salts in the same prot>ortion, the 
total concentration of a 3-salt s(Tlution can 
be reduced from O'lO to 0-09 atmosphere 
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without influencing the extent of ammonia 
formation from dialized peptone by bacillus 
sublUis, 

15 — ^The Non-Persistence of Bactcrio-Toxins 
in the Soil, — H utchinson, H. B., and 
Thaysen, a. Cm in The Journal of A gricul* 
tural Science, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 43-62, 
Cambridge, 1918. 

Snce the soil is the abode of a considerable 
bacterial population and the seat of innumer- 
able bacterial changes, it might be supposed 
that bacterial toxins would occur there. It 
is of fundamental importance to soil bac- 
teriology to settle this point and to discover 
whether there is any evidence that such 
toxins exist, for any depression of cell growth 
owing to their presence must obviouvsly be 
reflected in a limitation of plant food pro- 
duction. 

During the pavSt seven years several 
experimenters claim to have obtained evi- 
dence of the existence of bacterio-toxins in 
the soil. The results obtained from experi- 
ments show.ed that when a culture of Bacillus 
Prodigiosus, was brought into an untreated 
saline extract of soil, there ensued a marked 
reduction in the number of cells remaining 
alive after 24 hours, while a .similar culture 
was capable of appreciable growth when 
carried into a like extract but which had been 
previously subjected to heat. The method 
used in the experiments is open to several 
objections: the test organism is not a common 
inhabitant of the soil and the results obtained 
by its use do not necessarily apply to the 
typical soil flora; the assumption is made 
that all substances in the extract which exert 
an unfavourable influence on the test organ- 
ism must necessarily be bacterio-toxins. 

Seven English soils were examined by the 
authors, who state that: 

(1) The untreated extracts of these soils 
varied largely*" in their suitability for the 
growth of the test organism {B. prodigiosus), 

(2) Treatment of the extracts by heat 
(which was supposed to result in the destruc- 
tion of toxinsj invariably led to still further 
bacterial decreases. 

(3) Extracts of soils treated with anti- 
septics (which arc not supposed to destroy 
toxins) were on the whole more favourable 
for growth than those of untreated soils. 

(4) Although it is possible, under well 
denned conditions, to induce the formation 
of bacterio-toxins in culture solutions, there 
is no evidence to show that these are likely 
to possess importance in the phenomena of 
partial sterilization of the soil. 

1335 — ^Nitrogen Fixation in Manure. — I, 
Tottingham, W. E., The Increase of 
Nitrogen in Fermenting Manures, in The 
Journal of Biological Chemistry y Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3, pp. 221-225. Baltimore, 1916. — 
n. Fulmer, H. L., and Fred, E. B., 
Nitrogen- Assimilating Organi.sms in Man- 
ure, m the Journal of Bacteriology ^ Vol. 11, 
No. 4, pp. 423-434. Baltimore, '1917. 


I. — Various investigations (lasting from 
two to several months) on fermenting manure 
have nearly always shown more or less con* 
siderable loss in nitrogen; an increase in 
nitrogen has hut rarely been observed. 
During recent work on the changes in a 
fermenting mixture of cow and horse manure 
an increase in nitrogen was observed after 
tw^o and four weeks. This increase was 
followed by so large a decrease that after 
twelve weeks the loss in nitrogen w^as com- 
plete. The increase in the nitrogen content 
IS much greater in straw-littered than in 
unlittered manure. 

This fixation phenomenon was confirmed 
by laboratory control test.s. The manure 
mixture was kept either in covered galvanized 
iron pails or inoculated with mannite or other 
solutions. The results showed manure to 
contain nitrogpn- fixing bacteria of consider- 
able activity, especially when mixed with 
straw, which appears to be an important 
source of energy for these micro-organisms. 
It is obvious that the increase of nitrogen in 
manure at the beginning of fermentation 
may prove of practical value in manuring soil 
if this increase is not counter-balanced by a 
simultaneous loss in organic matter. Flxperi- 
ments with straw-littered manure (gathered 
fresh and p)laced in covered boxes out of 
doors during the winter months so as to 
limit fermentation) applied to a rotation of 
maize, barley and clover, showed such 
manure to increase the yield in maize grain 
by 5*3 per cent and the yu'ld in maize stover 
by 7*4 per cent, as compared with fresh 
manure with straw. This difference dis- 
appeared with barley and was reversed w'ilh 
clover. The result of these experiments, 
which lasted six years, were in favour of 
limited fixation of manure if the nitrogen so 
fixed can be utilized at the time of application. 

II. — ^I^ater experiments made with liquid 
and solid cultures showed nitrogen fixation in 
fermenting manure to be due to certain 
forms of bacteria which appear to belong to 
different groups. The chief agent of nitrogen 
fixation in manure, however, si'cms to be 
Bacterium azophile n. sp., present in large 
numbers in fermenting manure. The in- 
crease in nitrogen when this bacterium is 
grown on manure extract is from 3 to 5 mg. 
per 100 cc. of solution. The optimum tem- 
perature for the development of nitrogen 
fixing bacteria in manure appears to be 
28®C. Bact, azophile seems to l>e widely 
distributed in nature. 

23 — Twenty Years’ Work on the Availability 
of Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, Ammonium 
Sulphate, Dried Blood and Farm Manures. 
— Lipman, J. G., and Blair, A. W., in Soil 
Science, Vol V, No. 4, pp. 291-300. Balti- 
more. 

The question of availability of nitrogenous 
fertilizers has received the serious considera- 
tion of the leading European experiment 
stations for over thirty years. About twenty 
years ago the subject began to receive 
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attentioil itt United States where the 
results are faWy in atxord with the findings 
of the European investigators. 

The authors describe a series of experi- 
ments covering 20 years, carried out by 
means of S year rotations in galvanized 
cylinders open at both ends and havng a 
diameter of 23^ inches and a depth of 4 feet. 
These cylinders were set in the ground so 
that about 2 inches remained above the 
ground level. The subsoil used was a 
gravelly sandy material, and the top soil a 
loam. When the work was begun the soils 
were given a liberal treatment of lime, in the 
form of ground limestone and received 
annual dressings of superphosphate and 
potassium chloride at the rate of 640 pounds 
and 320 pounds per aci'e, respectively. The 
first rotation, begun in 1898, included (1) 
com, (2) oats or millet, (3) oats or corn, (4) 
wheat, (5) timothy. The second rotation 
begun in 1903, consisted of the same crops, 
except that the oats were in some cases 
replaced by corn. The third was like the 
second, except that oats and rye were gro\Mi 
together in place of wheat. The fourth 
rotation was the same as the second. Nitro- 
genous materials were af)plied for each main 
crop in the Hitation as follows: cylinder 4B 
farm manure at the rate of 16 tons per acre, 
cylinder 8B nitrate of soda at the rate of 
320 j)ounds jKir acre, cylinder 17B ammonium 
sulphate equivalent to 320 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre, cylinder 18 B dried blood 
equivalent to 320 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre. 

("onclusionb. -C'rop yields were better 
maintained over a fXTiod of 20 years with 
nitrate of soda than with an equivalent 
amount of ammonium sulphate or dried 
blood. For several years the latter gave 
results about on a par with the nitrate but 
an average of the second 10 year period 
shows a considerable falling off with these 
materials. The percentage of nitrogen re- 
covered in the crop was greater with the 
nitrate than with any of the other materials. 

The W7)rk shows that w^hen properly used 
nitrate of soda alone as a source of nitrogen 
may be depended upon to maintain crop 
yields over a long period, and that a given 
amount of nitrogen in this form is more 
effective than an equivalent amount in the 
form of ammonium sulphate, or organic 
materials. Its effect is to produce larger 
crops per unit of nitrogen, and these crops, 
in turn, leave behind in the soil larger crop 
residues, and with carbonate of lime to aid 
in their decomposition these furnish a 
sufficient supply of organic matter to keep 
the soil in good physical condition. 

1209 — ^Anal3r8is of Phoiphatic Fertilizers, — 
1. Masoni, G,, Contribution to the Study 
of the Adulteration of Bone Superphos- 
phates, in R- Uniiferstia di Pisa, Istituto di 
Chimica agraria, Studi e Ricerche, Pt. 
22 (1909-t914)rPp. 139-170. Modena, 
1917. — IL Quarta-rou, a. and Rogai, A 


On the Use of Ammonium Citrate in 
the Determination of Phosphoric Acid. 
Ibid,, pp. 427-443. 

I. — As bone superphosphates have a 
higher commercial value than other phos^r 
phatic fertilizers they are naturally more 
subject to adulteration. The author pro- 
poses a simple method to determine such 
adulteration which, though not general, 
gives useful and sometimes decisive results. 

Prewminary tests. — ^A little of the, 
substance is carefully charred in a porcelain 
dish then calcined in a platinum dish which 
is removed now and again from the flame. 
Pure bone superphosphate gives off no white 
steam. When, after prolonged calcination, 
the substance is still incandescent, pure 
bone superphosphate should not give a 
deep yellow colour w^hich subsequently 
disappears, but should remain whitish or, 
at the most, yellowish. After cooling the 
calcined residue should remain white or have 
a pale reddish tinge. It is completely 
soluble in w^arm 10% hydrochloric acid or, 
should a very small part remain undissoivcd, 
the solution should become perfectly clear 
after standing a little while. 

Quantitative and Qualitative tests. — 
The moisture, total P 2 O 6 , water and citrate 
^luble P20fr, total SOs, and residue insoluble 
in aqua regia are determined. Reducing 
the results to a dry matter basis at 100®C 

the values are:— = X 100 

total P« Oi 


and SS = 


total Pa Ob 


X 100. In good 


soluble p 2 Os 
bone superphosphate these values should 
not exceed 130 and the difference ST — 
SS should not be great. If the values 
of SS and ST are much below the minimum 
of 110 the purity of the product is doubtful 
and precipitated phosphates have probably 
been added. A percentage of 1 3 for the 
residue insoluble in aqua regia is already 
high. 

In some doubtful cases the following sum- 
mary tests may bo useful : —see w'hether the 
aqueous solution gives a strong reaction to 
chlorine (precipitated phosphates); observe 
with a magnifying glass whether the water- 
insoluble residue contains carbon particles 
(ashes, etc.) ; test w-hether the superphosphate 
effervesces with acids; in st)ccial cases deter- 
mine the pyro-phosphoric acid (large quant- 
ities show the presence of pyrophosphates or 
super- phosphates derived from them). 


IL — The author studies the value of 
determining phosphoric acid in .super- 
phosphates and basic slags by the ammon- 
ium citrate instead of the molybdate method. 
It w^as shown that, in the case of basic slag, 
the citrate method may sometimes lead to 
serious errors, although there are two 
sources of error which often tend to balance 
each other — precipitation of magnesium 
ferrites or citroferrites and incomplete 
precipitation of phosphoric acid. If the 
results disagree and the precipitates are 
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not prefectly white and amorphous after 
calcination, it is possible, by estimating 
the iron, to determine whether errors arc 
due to its presence. If such a case, elimina- 
tion of the iron before precipitation V)y meabs 
of “ cupferron ” (ammoniacal salt of nitroso- 
ferri-hydroxylaminc) might give reliable- 
results, Nevertheless, this method is not 
generally applicable, in practice, to com- 
mercial analyses. 

In the rarer cases, where iron or aluminium 
phosphates are concerned, the citrate method 
IS not applicable. The principle consisting 
in precipitating phosphoric acid in the 
pVcsencc of iron or aluminium in any case 
or at any concentration, by preventing the 
precipitation of these metals by citric 
acid may give rise to gra\e errors. 

The existence of the phenomena studied 
by the authors docs not compromise the 
present citrate method tor estimating P 2 
0«i in the superphosphates (-xcept in a few 
exceptional cases ot superf)hosphates rich 
in aluminium. Nevertheless these phen- 
omena should be l)onie in mind in doubtful 
casCvS, The facts studied show that the 
choice of the concentration and (plant ity of 
solutions to be ust-d fixed by the Italian 
official method is very hapf)}', as different 
amounts of ammonium citrate and magnesium 
mixture might give rise to great difficulties. 
The authors are, however, of opinion that, 
in view of the infliieiiee of its concentration 
on the fi^rmation of abnormal pre('ipitates, 
the composition of the magnesium mixture 
should be more exactly fixed. 

1217 — Relation of the Density of Cell Sap 
to Winter Hardiness in Small Grains; 
Investigations in the U.S.A. — Salmon, S. 
C. and Fleming, F. L., in the Journal of 
A^ruultural Research, pp. 497-506, Wash- 
ington, June 3, 1918. 

'The death of jilaiit tissues from cold may 
be due to: — 1) the formation ot ice in the 
intracellularspaces; 2) physiological drought; 
3j precipitation of the proteids; 4) desicca- 
tion of the protoplasm. In each cast* an 
increase in the electrolytic contentvS of tin* 
sap should increase the resistance of the 
plants to cold by lowering the freezing fioint 
and reducing transjiiration. A close con- 
nection between the density of the sap and 
the resistance of the plant to low tempera- 
tures seems, therefore, probable. To study 
whether such a c'onneetion really exists in 
cereals the authors made a series of experi- 
ments with r>^;, wheat, emmer, barley and 
oats. The experiments were divided into 
three groups; — 

Group L — The sap was extracted by press- 
ure after maceration or treatment with chloro- 


form or toluene. A first determination, 
made with material collected on November 
27, 1915, gave the following figures for the 
depression of the freezing point ; — 


Freezing 

point 

1) Rye - 1.044'* C. 

2) Durum wheat, Kharkof 

varii'ty — 1.230° (', 

3) Soft wheat, Fultz variety. . 1.076° C. 

4) Emmer {Triticum dicoccum), 

Black Winter variety .... — 1 .012° C. 

5) Barley, Tennessee W'inter 

v^aricty —1.117° C\ 

6) Oats, Culberson Winter var- 

iety -1.199° C. 


No relation wa.s observed hetvceen rc‘sist- 
aiice to cold and sap density. It is true that 
the* maximum depression of the freezing 
point is found in Kharkof wheat, which is 
very hard}', but ('ulberson oats, which are 
vc*r>* sensitive to (-old, also have a high 
coefficient, surpassing that of r>e. These 
coefficients ar^, however, by no means con- 
stant, for in another (ii-terminalion ma<l(‘ on 
December 17, 1915, Kharkof wheal had the* 
lowest freezing point,- -0.935°, whereas those 
for thi‘ other plants wc-rc. rye. —1.175°; 
Fultz wheat —1.442°; barley 1.320°; Winter 
Turf oats —1.260°; ('ulbersoii oats —1.445°. 

Group il.— Results similar to the preceding 
ones were obtained without extracting the sap 
from the plants. T'hc leaves were wr, piped 
round the thermometer bulb, wffiich was then 
placed in tht* freezing mixture. Three sue- 
eessive determinations wvre made:-* 1 ) Janu- 
ary 16,1917: rye, —3,560°. hurley, —2.59°; 
2) January 19. Kharkof w'heat, —3 17°; r\e, 

— ,T58°; 3) January 27: Kharkof \vh(*al, 

— 2.17°; Fultz wheat, —2.06°: rye, —2 10°. 
'The depres.sion of the freezing point is, there- 
fore, greater than lor e.\tracLed sa]i. The 
diffcTcnces between the kinds of grain do not , 
how'cver, indicate any redation between the 
sap concentration and resistance to cold. 

Group JIL ~\ .study was made of the effect 
on the depre?>si(»n of the freezing point of the 
lurgidity of the tissues wdiich, all (‘Ise lieing 
equal, has a tendency to lowit the resistance 
of plants to cold. Wheat and oat seedlings 
grown in greenhouses were eandully iqirooted 
and divided into two groujis; — 1) before 
making the determination the seedlings w'cre 
cxposc*d to sunlight for two or thnx* hours at 
room temjierature, so that the leaves wilted 
partly; 2) the roots wore immersed in water 
so that the leaves remained turgid. The 
valut‘s found for the depression of the fn^ezing 
point were: 



Lot 2 

Turgid jilants 


-1 * 405 ® 
- 1 * 508 ® 
- 1 * 230 ° 


Turkey durum wheat 
Fultz soft wheat, . 
Winter oats 
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The difference between the freezing point 
of wilted and turgid plants of the same 
species is much greater than that between 
tnose of different species of equal turgidity. 
There is, therefore, an inverse correlation 
between the turgidity of the tisvsues and con- 
centration of the sap. 

1302 — Disinfection of Seed Against Pleospora 
gratninea, Injurious to Barley — L ikd, J. 
and Koipin Rawn, K., in the Ttdskrtft for 
Planteavlj Vol. XXV, Pt. 1, i)p. 56-116. 
Copenhagen, 1918. 

F'rom 1908 to 1916 numerous investigations 
have been made in Denmark to determine 
the U'st method of disinfecting seed barley 
against Pleospora graminea C Stribesygc ”} 
uhich docs serious damage to barley crops in 
the north of Kiirope. 

If the necessary precautions are taken the 
best n'sults are obtained Iw soaking the seeds 
in solutions of formaklehyde, copper sulphatt* 
and mercuric <'hk>ride. If the material is 
]>adly affected it is left in 0.2'v. (jf formalde- 


hyde for 6 hours, or 0.5% of copper sulphate 
for 4 hours, or 0,1% of mercuric chloride for 
2 hours. If the material is only slightly 
affected the time of soaking may be reduced 
by half. 

Treatment with hot water may be carried 
out in three ways: — 

a) soaking for five minutes in water heated 
to 133° or 135° K., the seeds being softened in 
cold water; 

b) soaking in hot water followed by the 
drying of the material at high tenifyeratures, 
176° F. or more; 

c) simple soaking in hot water foliowe<i by 
drying in the air at normal temperature. 

The best results have been obtained with 
the last method although it is not .so satis- 
factory as mercuric chloride, formaldehyde 
and copper sulphate. The appended table 
gives the efficiency of the different remedies 
by showing the decrease per cent of affected 
plants and the corresponding increase in the 
yield in grain and straw'. 


Treat men t 


Hot water at lU follo\\<>d by dry .ns 

ol the '•eefl at high temperatute 
Idem wtlliout (ItviriK 

Hot watej at 122-li4®F, after sotteniim <>f 

ttie seed 

Soakinji jn eopper sult)hate 
Soakmj,' m ff>niKdd«*l>yde. 


PercentaRC 

of 


N iiniljer 
of 

1 infected 



U'vts 




(irahisnot 

(»iain j 

1 

U- 

di*«mtected 

d^infected i 

1 

! 4 

15 1 


17 

14 7 

1 >2 

i 

14 

I 0 

1 7 

1 IS 6 

.<-2 

1 ^ 

1 20 V 

5 1 


Dcf rease 
m the 
r>ercentaKe 
of plants 
infected as 
the result 
of the 
treatment 

Percentage 
of increase in the 
\ leld of 

seed 

culms 

10 0 

« 

4 

1.? 5 

8 

6 

13 0 

11 

! 6 

15 -4 

18 

i 7 

17 '5 

12 

i ^ 


I 


if the Ireatnuuit has no unfavourable 
influence on the germinating faculty or germi- 
nating energy there is for each percentage 
decrease in the number of plants infected an 
increast' in yield et]ual to 0.6 — 0.8% for seeds 
and 0.4%, to 0,5^^^ for stems. 

Early sowing in cold soil favtnirs the develoi)- 
ment of Pleospora. It, in this case, later 
sowing is impossible, disinb'ction of the seeds 
becomes more important than ever. 

1348 — Measures taken in Hungary for the 
Production of Sugar Beet Seed, — Wochen- 
schrifl des Zentralvereines fur die Rubeti- 
zu( her- Industrie Oesterreichs und Ungarnsy 
pp. 122-123. \ ienna, April 4, 1918. 

By an order dated March 21, 1918, regard- 
ing the jiroduction of sugar beet seed, the 
Hungarian (iovernment has made some 
regulations based on the emergency w'ar 
laws. The chief articles are given liclow'. 

Article /, — Every sugar-beet grower who, 
in 1918, had undertaken, by a regular 
contract with a sugar w'orks, to grow 60 
acres or more of sugar beets, is obliged to 
reserve of that area for the growth of 
seed bearing sugar beets. 


The Sugar Beet Seed Comtiiission {see 
Article 10) can allow fractions less than that 
fixed to be cultivated for seed and may in 
part or wholb exonerate growers from that 
obligation beyond a certain limit. 

Art tile 2 . — The beet grower must obtain 
his seed-bearing plants from seed with which 
he will be specially provided b\ the sugar 
W'orks and according to rules laid down by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Article J . — The beet grower must inform 
the sugar w^orks as to the quantity of .seeii- 
bearers obtained tluring the first year, and 
if the w'orks does not make other arrange- 
ments, he must keep the seed cluring the 
winter. The sugar w^orks will then com- 
municate the information received to the 
abo\’c-mentioned C ommis.sion. 

Article -/.—On request being made by the 
grow'crs, the sugar works are required to 
allow them advances at the time* of declaring 
the sivd-hearer.** up to the value of these and 
when the b6ets have been delivered for 
extracting the sugar. 

Article 5. — In the case, when the sugar 
works does not make different arrangements 
and even if the ordinary cultivation contract 
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has not been renewed^ the grower is obliged 
to replant the seed-bearing sugar beet the 
following season -and give them the usual 
attention* 

Article the grower does not replant 

the seed-bearing beets the sugar works is 
authorized, after duly informing the Com- 
mission, to confide the cultivation of the 
beets in question to other growers, paying 
the producer twice the maximum price fixed 
for ordinary beets if it is in autumn and 2^ 
times this price if it is in spring. 

Article 7. — The sugar works is obliged to 
take away from the grower, up till December 
1, 1919, the seed he has produced, free at the 
consigning station, at a price equal to 18 
times the maximum price, for that year’s 
beets, that is, at a minimum of 250 kroner 
per 100 kg (11.3d. per lb.) and according to 
the rules laid down by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Article <?. —The seed-bearing beets obtained 
in conformity with the present order are 
considered to be requisitioned, in the sense 
that they cannot be disposed of in other 
ways, save by authorization of the central 
Commission. 

If the sugar works has been unable to 
obtain the seed it requires in this way, it can, 
through the Commission, obtain it from 
other works having too much seed. 

The grower may not retain the seed he 
requires, but must obtain it from the sugar 
works. 

Article 9 . — Each sugar works must inform 
the central Commission as to the growers 
undertaking to grow sugar-beet seed, indi- 
cating the names, surnames, farms, districts, 
as wtdl as the area culvitated for seed. This 
declaration muht be made within the 15 
days following the publication of the present 
order or within the 10 days after signing the 
contract. 

Article 10 . — To apply this order, a Sugar Beet 
Seed Commission is constituted, including a 
President, nominated by the Minister of 
Agriculture, 4 ordinary members and 2 
deputies, of w'hich 2 members and 1 deputy 
must be proposed by agricultural organiza- 
tions and 2 members and 1 deputy by the 
su^ar works. The Secretary of the Com- 
mission is the Director of the Plant Breeding 
I nstitute or his representative. The expenses 
of this Commission are paid by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Article 11 . — The order does not guarantee 
the validity of coiftracts existing between 
growers and sugar works, contracts which 
must be in conformity with the dispositions 
of the said order. 

Article 12 . — Whosoever directly or indi- 
rectly in any way infringes the clauses of the 
order is liable to a minimum of 6 months in 
prison and 200 kroner fine. If it be shown 
that the defendant has even made a profit, he 
shall pay, over and above the fine, a sum 
equal to twice such profit. If the goods 
forming the subjei't of the infringement are 
found they will be confiscated; i will be 


paid to the informer and the remainder, after 
costs are deducted, will be paid to the 
Disabled Soldiers Fund, 

These measures are to be applied by those 
responsible for the public peace. 

1349 — Tests of Some Spring Wheats (Mani- 
toba, Aurore and Marquis) in Vaucluse, 
France. — Zacharewicz, in the Comptes 
Rendus des Seances de VAcademie d' Agricul- 
ture de France, pp. 825-828. Paris, Octo- 
ber 2, 1918. 

In 1917 and 1918 the author continued his 
tests at Avignon of Manitoba wheat for 
autumn and spring sowing, so as to find out 
whether its resivStance to winter col<l would 
be maintained and thus corroborate the 
results already presented to the Academy of 
Agriculture at its meeting on July 25, 1917 
results that may be thus summed up: 
Manitoba wheat has shown its hardiness 
and its resistance to winter cold and may be 
therefore considered as much as an autumn 
as a spring wheat for the south of France. 

As in the previous year, the trials were 
carried out in the experiment field of the 
Ecole Normale d’lnstituteurs d’Avignon,” 
with the collaboration of M. Ouerin, Pro- 
fessor of Physical and Natural Science at 
that school. The seed was drilled on land 
turned in autumn without any manuring. 
The previous crop was potatoes on broken-up 
grass-land with the adilition of cake and 
calcium superphosphate. The author de- 
layed the autumn .sowing until December 15, 
1917 so as to see how sensitive the germ was 
to cold. Just after sowing the thermometer 
fell so low that germination only took place 
between January 8-15 and very irregularly. 
In spite of this delay the wheat did not 
suffer at all. It was oven so vigor(»us that 
in April it was topped to avoid lodging which 
partly occurred on June 17 during heavy rain 
accompanied by wind. The amount of 
straw produced per acre increased to 5,085 
lb. per acre. The date of harvest compared 
with that of spring-sown Manitoba was only 
advanced 5 days. 

The test of seed from tvro soils of different 
chemical composition only gave a slight 
difference in the yield. 

Seed obtained from bearded ears gave 
yields distinctly higher than those from 
beardless ears (27-4 and 21*2 imp. bus. per 
acre respectively). 

At the same time the author tested the 
varieties Kurrachee, of Indian origin, Aurore 
and Marquis. 

The variety Kurrachee behaved very well. 
The stems were 31 in. high and gave square 
ears with black awns. The seed is red and 
elongated. This spring variety is hardy and 
seems worth propagating. The yield was 
26*1 imp. bush, per acre. 

The variety Aurore arrived too late and 
the yield was low on account of the drought 
(10' 7 imp. bush, per acre). When sown in 
March it gave much more conclusive results 
in another experiment field. For the same 
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reasons the Marc}ui$ variety yielded still 
less (6-9 imp. bush, per acre). 


36 — ^First Generation Crosses in Cucumbers. 
Havbs, H. K., and Jones, D. F., 
Fortieth Report of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for the Year 
1916. New Hav^en, Conn. 

It was the plan of this experiment to make 
a two year test of a few plants of various 
cucumber crosses as a preliminary survey 
of the value of the first generation crosses, 
and fimilly to test the better crosses on a 
commercial scale. The varieties used in the 
experiment were Early Russian, White 
Spine, London Long (ireen and Fordhook 
Famous. The two last named produce large 
sized fruit and vigorous vines, while White 
Spine produces fruit of medium size and 
metlium sized vines, and Early Russian gives 
small vines with a large number of male and 
female blossoms wdth a tendency to set fruit 
in clusters. 

The follow'ing crosses w'ctc obtained: 
Early Russian x White Spine, White Spine 
X London Long C»R*en, London Long C»reen 
X Fordhook Famous, and Fordhook Famous 
X White Spine. 

The cross Early Russian and White Spine 
gave about the same total average yield oi 
fruit per plant as the higher yielding parent; 
the White Spine x Long Oeen cross exceeded 
the high(*r yielding parent by 24 per cent; 
the cross of Fordhook Famous x White Spine 
exceeded the better parent by 29 per cent, 
while the London Long (ireen x Fordhook 
F'amous cross gave about the same yield as 
the parents. 

The cha meter in w’hich the increased 
vigour of the crosses is chiefly manifested 
is the number of fruits per plant. All of 
the crosses exceeded the m(»re prolific parent 
by an average of 1 6 to 8 fruits per plant, 
w^hich is from 6 to 27 per cent. 


LIVE STOCK AND HKF.EDING 


1371 — The First Tests of Vaccination against 
Epizootic Lymphangitis. --y Boquet, A., 
Negre, L., and Roig, G., in the Bulletin 
de la Soriete de Pathologic Exotique, Vol, 
XI, No. 7, pp. 551-553. Paris, 1918. 

By means of cultures of Rivolta’s pi^rasite, 
obtained recently, the authors have been 
able to carry out tests of preventive vaccin- 
ation against epizootic lymphangitis w'hich 
previously was impossible as the cryptococcus 
had not been cultivated in series. The 
method is based on the fact, discovered by 
the authors, that the serum of animals 
affected for more than IS day.s, or cured, is 
rich in antibodies and that the natural or 
experimental disease confers immunity. The 
colonies of cryptocucci, two months old, are 
ground in a ary stale, emulsified in physio- 
logical salt solution, then placed in capsules 
which are heaml at 62-64* C. for one hour. 
Four hypodermic injections of 5 cc. are given 
in the neck at intervals of 8 days. 
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The authors describe, as an example, an 
experiment made on 4 healthy horses treated 
by this method. The injections caused a 
slight oedema at the point of injection 
followed, after its disappearance, by a slight 
hardening, but causing no open al scess. 
Eight days after the last injection, 2 horses 
were given, as a test, a hypodeimic injection 
of 4 cc. of living cultures of cryptococci 
emulsified in physiological salt solution. 
The results were as follow'^s; — the two 
vaccinated horses not inoculated w^ith living 
cultures showed no symptom whatever of 
lymphangitis after 3 months; nor did the 
other 2 horses. The authors conclude that 
the vaccinated horses seem to have been 
immunised by the injection of heated 
cultures against the inoculation of living 
cultures of Rivolta’s cryptococcus. I'hey 
further add that the 4 horses vaccinated 
lived in the closest contact with gravely 
infected animals, and that these results show 
the possibility of vaccinating horses against 
epizootic lymphangitis by inoculation of 
sterilized cultures. 

1374 — The Control of the Blow-Fly and the 

Sheep Maggot Fly in Queensland. — Queens- 
land AgriculUiral Journal, pp. 136-137. 

Brisbane, April, 1918. 

1. -Blow-Fly-trap. — Mr. H. A. Adams, 
of Yallcroi, Queensland, has made a cheap 
trap for blow flies (Calliphora sp.) wdth a 
petrol tin. The tin is cut near the square 
upt>cr end, on three of the vertical sides, 
then the upper part thus cut is bent over on 
the vertical side left intact; in this way an 
upper and a low'er compartment are formed. 
In the lower half decomposed sheeps’ entrails 
arc put as a bait and in the upper half a 
sweetened arsenical solution. Two strips of 
flannel, about 2 in wide are arranged so that 
they reach the bottom of the liquid and rest 
on the bait wdiich is thus kept well poisoned. 
The bait must be well decomposed before 
using or the arsenic wall prevent it from 
decomposing. 

IT. — Control of the Sheep Maggot 
Fly (Lucilia sericata ). — The author (L. G, 
Jones) thinks that the dags whc*re the fly 
usually lays her eggs, should be left on the 
sheep, instead of cutting them as is often 
done; the dags should lx; poisoned by sub- 
merging them . in a vcr>' strong arsenical 
solution. The solution is prepared by 
heating J lb. of washing soda in 4 gallons of 
rain water nearly to boiling point and then 
adding 1 lb. of commercial arsenic; it is then 
brought quickly to the boil, continuing for 
15 minutes. As soon as the mixture is lifted 
off the fire, 4 pints of cold water are added and 
stirred well in, as after ars^ik has been boiled 
in water it goes more compretely into so lution 
when suddenly put off the boil. The author 
is of the opinion that there is no advantage 
ill using jxiisoned offal baits. It has even 
a contrary effect for, after a short time the 
fly leaves its natural medium-*-carcasses — 
and attacks the sheep. On the other hand 
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the poisoned dags repel the flies to the ad- 
vantage o{ the sheep. In addition the sheep 
should have an arsenical sheep lick (4 parts 
of salt part of a mixture of } of iron ore 
and i of mispickel). All the arsenic would 
not be absorbed by the organism, and a part 
would pass out with the droppings, which 
would then be in such a condition as to retard 
greatly the development of the maggots. 
If the fly lays eggs on any part of the sheep’s 
body other than the tail, it is because the 
yolk is diseased (damp, sticky^ ancl often 
badly smelling), the sheep being in bad 
health, in this case iron is a very appropriate 
medicine for sheeps. 


1382 — Crosses Between the American Bison, 
the European Bison and Domestic Cow 
Jylade in the Zoological Garden of Askania- 
Nova (Government of Tauride, South 
Russia).— Ivanov, E.. and Phiuptschenko 
Jur., in the Zeitschrift fur induktive Ah- 
stammungs-und Vererbungslehre, Vol. 16, 
Pt. 1-2, pp. 1~48. Leipzig, 1916. 

During the summer of 1913, the authors 
studied the crosses made by M. F. E. Falz- 
Fein between the American bison {Bison 
americanus), European bison {Bison bonasus) 
and the domestic cow in his zoological gar- 
den at Askania-Nova; there were then 25, 
the most typical of which were described, 
with figures and measurements. 

Crosses between American bison 
AND European bison. — According to the 
authors, such crosses have not been pre- 
viously made save at Askania-Nova. There 
were adult hybrids (two 5-year old males and 
one 4- year old female, Sanka ”) produced 
from a male European bison and a female 
American bison. In 1911 the female ‘'Sanka” 
wavS mounted by a European bison, and pro- 
duced a heifer calf in 1912. Next crossed 
with an American bison X Euroi)ean bison 
hybrid, she gave, in 1913, a bull calf; this 
represents the generation of the cross 
between American and European bison. The 
progeny of the female ” Sanka ” are still too 
young to be used in the research. 

The American X European bison hybrids 
have, as regard.s their c.xterior, a form inter- 
mediate between that of their parents. The 
head, as regards the hair and fringe on the 
throat, resembles that of the American 
bison rather than that of the European one. 
The hump is smaller than in the American 
bison and its sweep to the head is less stiff 
and is more similar to the Eurof^ean bison. 
The resemblance of the animals to the 
European bison holds good also for the 
hindquarters. The tail is of intermediate 
development. On the contrary, the colour 
is like that of the European bison. As re- 


^R<jduce to a fine powder and mix 1 part of iron 
stone (containing chiefly a mixture of ferrous an< 
feme oxides) ^th 4 parts of mispickel; mix the whol 
with salt ht rate of 1 to 4 and give the stock fre< 
access to it ^ in their troughs. This provides a goo< 
remedy against intestinal and blood parasites as wel 
as an excellent tonic. 


gards size and development, the hybrids 
equal or surpass their parents. If their 
characters remain constant in future gener- 
ations (which is not yet certain), the authors 
4:hink these forms would have to be consid- 
ered as a new species, which they propose 
to call Bison falzfeinit in honour of the 
breeder. 

CRO.SSES between AMERICAN BISON AND 
Domestic cow. — On crossing a male Amer- 
ican bison wdth a domestic cow, 2 males 
(now aj|ed 14 and 13 years) were produced 
in the first generation, as well as 2 females 
(13 and 11 years). As the 2 males (“Mischka 
and ” Selifon ”) were sterile, they were cas- 
trated. The females (” Staraja ” and ” Pod- 
palaja ”), however, were fertile, and on 
crossing either with American bisons or 
domestic bulls, calved each time. 

Of the two half-blood males, the authors only 
studied “ Mischka,” a typical intermediate 
form between American bison and domestic 
cow. The head, with a beard, strongly re- 
scmhles that of the American bison. The 
tuft of hair at the lower part of the chest 
is also characteristic. The front legs hav(‘ 
long hairs falling down to the knees. The 
horns, arc however, like those of the mother 
(grey breed from the Ukraine stepiKJs). The 
hump is less pronounced than in the American 
bison, but is of the same type. The back 
and hindquarters are very like those ot the 
American bison; the tail, intermediate !)e- 
(ween that of the American bison and lhat 
of the domestic cow, is shorter than in the 
European bison. The skin is ot a dark 
colour. 

Amongst the half-blood females, ()ne 
(” Sleraja,” obtained by the cross American 
bison X grey cow of I'kraine steppes) well 
shows the type intermediate between the 
parents, although its characters are less 
marked than in the male progeny. This 
animal resembles an ordinary cow much more 
than its brother does an ordinary bull. The 
head, which is bearded, resembles that of 
the American bison; the chest has a tuft of 
hair. The horns arc those of the domestic 
cow. The thorax is shaped generally like 
that of the cow, and the hump is not pro- 
nounced. The hindciuavters recall those of 
the American bison; on the contrary the 
tail is more like that of the cow. The colour 
is dark. 

Another half-blood female, “ Podpalaja,” 
is clearly different from the preceding one, 
for it is the daughter of another American 
bison and a shorthorn cow. It resembles 
the cow much more than the first, especially 
in the head. The beard and the tuft of hair 
on the chest are not much developed ; the 
animal has a hump. The general colour is 
black, with white splashes on the belly and 
lower chest. Henstder’s observation that, in 
crossing Shorthorns with various wild forms 
(gayal, yack, etc.) the stripes sometimes 
seen in Shorthorns appear, has ♦ot been 
confirmed in this case. 
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The half-blood female, “ Staraja ** crossed 
with an American bison gave a heifer calf, 

Slepaja/* which is a t blood female bison. 
This animal is more like a female American 
bison than a cow. The head is that of the 
American bison, the neck and beard are 
strongly-developed; the lower part of the 
chest has a heavy tuft of hair. The horns 
have, like those of the i-blood forms, the 
characters of the horns of the domestic cow. 
The hump is small and the hindquarters 
resemble those of the bison. The colour is 
like that of the American bison, but is 
lighter on the himlquarters. 

On crossing the half-blood female “ Pod- 
palaja with a Shorthorn bull a female 
(“ Belaja ’*) was obtained w’ith J Shorthorn 
and i American bison blood. This animal 
so closely resembles the ordinary cow that 
its hybrid character cannot be determined at 
first sight. White colour. The only char- 
acters recalling the grandfather (American 
bison) are the hump and the tuft of hair on 
the lower part of the chest. 

As regards temperament, all the hyl^rids 
(including the J Shorthorn cow) resemble 
the American bison most. 

C rosses between European Bison and 
Domestic Cow. -—A half-blood male (“ Her- 
kulcs son of a European bison and a grey 
rkrainc cow, was sterile, and so was castrated 
like the half-blood American bisons. It re- 
sembled the European bison much less than 
the half-blood American bisons do the 
American bison. The heati is that of the 
cow, but it has a beard and there is a tuft 
of hair on the chest. From the length an<l 
shape, the horns arc of the bovine type 
There is a hump, but it is smaller than in 
the European bison. The general constitu- 
tion ami colour make it an intermediate 
form between European bison and Ukraine 
cow. 

A half-blood female (“ (ialka '’), out of 
another Pairopean bison and another grey 
Ukraine cow, shows similar characters, and 
resembles rather the domestic cow. The 
head is that <»f the cow and the horns are 
those of the Ukraine cow. I'rom the father 
are derived the beard and tuft of hair on the 
( best. The body is similar to that of the 
cow, but there is a well-developed hump. 
The animal is coloured like the mother. 

Another half-blood female (“ Dunja ”), 
out of a European bison and a grey Ukraine 
cow, has similar characters, but, on account 
of the animal’s youth, they are less pro- 
nounced. The colour is not grey, but black. 

The half-blood female Galka ” crossed 
with a European bison gave a bull calf 
(“ Otboj ") with 1 European bison blood. 
Allowing for its small size and other charac- 
ters showing mediocre development, it is 
fairly distinct from the half-blood forms; it 
is most like the European bison. Both head 
and chest are very hairy, and the horns are 
of the cow type. The hump and hind- 
quarters completely recall the European 
bison, while the colour is more like that of 


the cow. On the whole, this male resembles 
a European bison most. 

A 1 blood female (‘* Golubka ”), out of the 
i-blood female “ Galka ” and another Euro- 
pean bison, has the same characters as the 
male " Otboj ", but temperament, horns and 
colour are most like those of the Eurof)ean 
bison. 

" TrIGENOUS " HYBRIDS BETWEEN EURO- 
PEAN BISON, AMERICAN BISON AND DOMESTIC 
COW. — The.se arc the progeny of the half- 
blood females (whose father was an American 
bison and mother a cow) crossed with a 
European bison. The males have not yet 
l)een used for reproduction, but they should 
be fertile as the sjierm of one male contained 
normal spermatozoa. The females are cer- 
tainly fertile. The authors describe some of 
the hybrids. 

The male " Bjelmordij " differs from the 
half-blood American bison and the half-blood 
European bison by many characters. The 
head and strongly hairy coat recall the wil d 
American bison, but in most of the characters 
it resembles the European bison. The lx*ard 
and tuft of hair are as well developed as in 
the European bison, but the front quarters 
are less hairy than in the two species of bison. 
The horns are like those of the cow; the colour 
is dark, as with the P-uropcan bison. This is 
a most original form, which most resembles 
the Eurojxan bison (not as much, however, 
as the f-blood male “ Otboj "), but showing 
a notable maternal influence. 

Another male, " Pctjka ", is ver>' similar 
to the previous one, but is .smaller. The 
difference is seen in the fore-quartors (nape 
neck, chest) which are more like those of the 
cow. 

In a third male, " Dubass ", the characters 
are the same as in the previous one; the hair 
of the head and fore quarters most resemble 
those of the male " Bjelmordij 

Another male, " Martin ", has characters 
ver>’ different from the 3 previous ones. The 
hair on the body and fore-quarter is less 
developed, the horns smaller, but the hump 
is bigger and the tuft of hair is longer. As 
this animal is still young, some of its charac- 
ters may change in time. 

A female, " Lyssa ", has, like all the 
females, less hair on the head, so that it is 
more like an ordinary cow'. The beard and 
tuft of hairs on the chest are well developed, 
however, and the horns resemble those of the 
European bison. On the whole, the char- 
acters incline more towards those of the 
European bison. 

The author describes a " trigenous " female 
(" Tschubataja ") which does not contain i 
row’s blood like the previous ones but i 
The head is, broadly speaking, like that of a 
female produced by the cross American bison 
X European bison. The horns are just like 
those of the American bison. The lower part 
of the chest and the upper parts of the fore- 
quarters are very hairy. The tail is like 
that of the European bison but is shorter; 
the part Ixtween the root and the tuft hks 
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the character peculiar to crosses between 
American bison X domestic cow. On the 
whole, the female “ Tschubataja ” mostly 
resembles, not the pure blooded European or 
American female bison, but the female 
** Sanka ” given by the cross American bison 
X European bison. As Sanka ’* has i 
American bison blood and i European bison 
blood and '' Tschubataja ” has i American 


Farm Engineering/ 

94 — Ohio’s First Tractor School.-^ TAe 
Department of Agriculture of Ohio, Official 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 4-10, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1918. 

From Feb. 11 to 16, 1918 more than 
1,500 farmers took advantage of Ohio’s first 
tractor school. Eighteen different makes of 


l> 



bison, I European bison and J domestic cow, 
the resemblance of the two hybrids is easily 
explained. 

In conclusion, the authors give measure- 
ments of 12 crosses (American bison, X cow, 
European bison X cow, trigenous ” 
hybrids), but give the warning that they are 
not all reliable. 


tractors were exhibited, tested and minutely 
explained by factory experts. On that date 
there were nearly 3,000 tractors in operation 
in Ohio with a prospect of a 100 per cent 
increase in 1918, The most satisfactory 
phase of the entire undertaking was not the 
large number present but was the sincere and 
active interest taken in the w^ork. The care 
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of the tractor, troubles occurrine during 
work and means of preventing tnetn» the 
mechanical parts of the tractor, were subjects 
treated in a practical way by the lecturers. 

A table is given containing information 
furnished by owners of farm tractors. Among 
other things the table shows that 803 farmers 
were reported satisfied with the tractors, 89 
did not find them satisfactory; 825 declared 
that tht‘y had experienced no difficulty in 
securing new parts, 63 had encountered such 
a difficulty, 684 farmers were willing to loan 
their tractors, while 168 were not. The 
average cost of ploughing an acre was $2.83 
ranging from $2 to $5. 

1401 — Simultaneous Harvesting and Break- 
ing-up of the Stubble with a Tractor, — 

Le Genie Rural, Year X (New Series, No. 

24). No. 84. pp. 7-8 -f 2 Figs. Paris. 1918. 

To hitch a 13-time Massey-H arris culti- 
vator to a binder towed by an Avery tractor, 
M. Grateaut, of Epernon (Eure-et-Loire), 
France, uses an iron bar 6 feet 6 inches long 
bolted on to the shaft of the binder and 
clam|)ed behind on the binder frame. On the 
steering device of the cultivator are bolted 2 
flat irons joined by a bolt to the end of the bar 
projei'ting from behind the binder. This 
devict; is to leave steering free in a vertical 
direction but to render it rigid horizontally, 
so as to allow the binder and cultivator to 
back if required. 

M. L. Dan’CHAUI), of Levet (Cher), has 
designed a device similar to that just de- 
scribed and which is also intended to carry 
out 2 operations at once. Although less 
simple than the former, as it requires a special 
tractor, M. iJANCHAtTD’s device is said to 
constitute a great progress in mechanical 
traction. Instead of towing the binder by a 
tractor and hitching a stubble breaker 
behind the binder the new*^ arrangement 
makes it possible to attach the binder in 
front of the tractor and the stubble breaker 
behind. Thus the tractor pushes one mach- 
ine and pulls the other. One man can drive 
the tractor and supervise the working of the 
2 machines. Moreover, as the binder is in 
front of the tractor, it can cut a greater 
width as there is no risk that the tractor will 
pass over the uncut crop. Other machines 
that work suitably together can Iw uscid to 
replace the binder and stubble breaker (hay 
mow»er and hay maker, or one binder in front 
and another behind the tractor). 

In addition the device is well suited to the 
direct driving of the working parts of agricul- 
tural machines in general and specially of 
binders and reapers by the tractor engine. 
The appended design gives a plan of the 
invention. The apparatus includes a frame 
on which is mounted the engine with the 
gear, drive and controls. The frame is 
mounted on two driving wheels 2 in front 
and 2 steering wheels 3 in the rear. In front 
of the frame two arms 5 are mounted on the 
axle 4 and carry a shaft 6 for connecting with 
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the machine to be driven or partially or 
totally supported. 

In the rear of the frame, the arched pieces 
7 of the steering gear are mounted. These 
pieces have their end joined to a draw bar 8 
lor such agricultural machines as have to be 
drawn by the tractor. 

Agricui-tural Industries, 

111 — Grain Dust Explosions in Mills and 

Elevators in the United States. — Dedrick, 

B. W. and Price D. J. in United States 

Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 681, 

54 pages, Washington, May, 1918. 

Besides investigations into explosions in 
threshing machines (1) the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture undertook, in collaboration with 
the Pennsyhania State C'ollege, studies of 
the causers of grain dust explosions in mills 
and elevators in order to find means of 
preventing the large number of fires occurring 
in such installations. 

For the purpose of conducting the experi- 
ments a small light -frame building (15 x 15 x 
24 feet), covered with galvanized iron, w’as 
erected by the Department of Mechanical 
P2ngineering, Pennsylvania State C'ollegc. 
A 16 inch attrition mill was installed on a 
latform 14 inches high, with a removable 
upper underneath. . Two elevators, one 
dump bin, a stix'k hopper over the mill, and a 
small bin for receiving ground materials were 
also provided. A screw' conveyor 10 feet 
long was placed 2 feet below the floor to 
receive the material from the mill, and to 
carry It to the chop t‘levator or out into the 
dust room. The attrition mill, stTew con- 
veyor, and elevator were driv'en by a 15 
horsepow'cr direct current motor, loc'ated in 
the basement. 

The final conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: — 

1. Every effort shouhl be made to collect 
and move the dust from the grinding mill 
and surrounding atmosphere. 

2. In some cases it may be advantageous 
to use inert gasses to decrease the oxygen 
content and thus jirevent the formation of an 
explosive mixture of air and dust. 

3. Every possible source of heat should be 
eliminated where there is any danger of 
having a dust-laden atmosphere. 

4. Ever>' precaution should be taken to 
eliminate vSparks clue to static electricity, 

5. Greater use should lie made of sheet 
iron on account of the very great danger 
from smouldering lumps of grain, 

6. Revolving dampers, as installed here 
and elsewhere, appear to be of some value 
as preventive measures for the propagation 
of explosives. 

J . The principle of the automatic relief 
valve should receive more attention as a 
possible remedy to apply for the partial 
prevention of the propagation of the flame. 

(j) .See Agricultural Gazette, July, 1917, p. 

No. 1208. 
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1420 — The Manufacture of Casein from 

Buttermilk or Skim Milk, — Dahlberg, 

A. O., in the United States Department of 

Agriculture Bulletin No. 661, pp. 32. 

Washington, April 0, 1918. 

The utilization of by-products by a large 
number of creameries is daily becoming of 
more economic importance. Because of the 
ever-increasing competition, the future success 
of many creameries depends in no small degree 
upon both the quality of their products and 
the extent to which by-products may be 
profitably utilized. 

In the past skim-milk casein is the only 
kind that has been made in large quantities; 
a good grade of casein can alst^ be profitably 
made from buttermilk, when it does not 
bring exceptional prices for food. It is 
advisable to convert the buttermilk into food 
products when proper markets can be ob- 
tained, as greater profits can then be 
obtained. Hut as it is not always possible 
to utilize all the buttermilk in this A\ay, it is 
important to be able to turn the surplus into 
casein, which keeps perfectly and finds a 
ready market 

Buttermilk casein,— The recovery of 
casein from buttermilk by the method to Ik! 
outlined depends on the normal acidity of 
the buttermilk. The sour buttermilk from 
the .churn, or that which has ripened to the 
required acidity, is heated sufficiently to 
cause a rapid separation of the curd and whey. 
(Wing to the fineness of buttermilk curd 
every precaution must be taken to prevent 
it from being broken up a^ finer, which 
makes handling more difficult. Turning 
steam directly into the butter lends to break 
the curd up. The method devist‘d tor suit- 
ably heating the buttermilk is to run it 
through a steam jet or ejector, which gives 
the desired temp<?rature in a rapid and effi- 
cient manner and with very little agitation 
of the curd. With buttermilk of sufficient 
acidity a good .separation should be obtained 
at a temperature varying between 115® and 
130® F. (46-1 1® and 54-44® C), This method 
is based on results obtained in devising a 
method for handling surplus buttermilk at 
the Oove City Creamery, Pa., operated 
under the supervision of the Dairy Division, 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. The method has 
been thoroughly tried in a commercial 
' reamery, where it is giving most satisfactory 
results. 

Precipitating the curd , — The buttermilk 
from the churn is pumped into a tank elevated 
sufficiently to allow it to run by gravity 
through an ejector and from there into 
another tank below, whose gate valve is high 
enough to let the drain rack run under it. 
To save time, the heating should be done 
quickly. A valve placed in the buttermilk 
pipe leading from the tank to the ejector, 
and one in the steam pipe next to the ejector, 
permit easy control of the temperature to 
which the buttermilk must he heated to 
obtain proper separation. While conclusive 
data liearing on the acidity required for the 


most favourable results have not been 
obtained, an acidity of from 0-65 to 0*80% 
at the time of precipitation apparently 
gives the best working conditions. Butter- 
milk kept too long and highly acid tends to 
give a soft, sticky curd difficult to handle, 
esfiecially when a high precipitating tempera- 
ture is used. By varying the temperature 
used the proper degree of heat necessary to 
get good results may be obtained. At that 
temperature the buttermilk coming from 
the ejector is in such a condition that the 
curd rises quickly to the top, leaving the 
clear whey below. As soon as the curd has 
massed at the surface, which requires only a 
few minutes, the greater portion of the whey 
can be drawn from the bottom of the vat 
into the cloth-lincd drain rack. The clear 
whey passes through the drain cloth quickly 
and by gradually closing the gate valve as 
the curd lowers in the vat, nearly all of it 
can be drained away. When the whey has 
drained away, the hot curd is placed on the 
tirain racks ready for washing. The curd 
is washed at least twice with cold water, 
using a shower-bath spray nozzle. The 
draimige water should test le.ss than 0*20% 
acidity, which is possible with two w^ashings. 
The curd is placed in a form made of 1 inch 
surfaced material 20 inches square and 8 
inches deep which is lined with 2 press cloths; 
the cloths are turne<l over from both sides 
so as to hold the curd securely wht*n pressure 
is applied. The curd is pressed heavily until 
the curd is sufficiently dry for satisfactory 
grinding. The (Iry curd is ground finely, 
then dried. Fine-mesh screening must bt* 
usc‘d for the drying trays, as the buttermilk 
casein is very fine, not flaky like that made 
from skim milk by the addition of com- 
mercial acid. 1‘he (*iird is then spread 
uniformly over the drying trays by means of 
a simple shaker screen, like those used for 
screening sand. 

The time required for proper drying 
depends on the condition of the curd, the 
uniformity of the spreading on the trays, and 
the volume and temperature of the air passing 
over the curd. The volume and speed of the 
air blowing oyer the curd should not be exces- 
sive, but sufficient to carry off the moisture 
readily. If the air current is too swift the 
dried casein is blown off the trays. A tem- 
perature of 130® F. (54.44®C.) is sufficiently 
high for all purposes. C'asein dried at that 
temperature comes from the drier in a fine- 
grained cojndition and breaks up easily, while 
that dried at a higher tempearturc tends more 
to cake in one mass and is harder to grind to 
the same degree of fineness. High tempera- 
tures may give casein that is more difficult to 
dissolve or discolour. The casein can be 
dried completely in seven hours at 130® F., 
provided that the curd has been properly 
ground and spread upon the trays in the 
proper manner. 

The best type of drier is made of tongue- 
and -groove boards nailed both sides of the 
studding, the space between being filled with 
insulating material. The tunnels should be 
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lined with galvanized iron if they are to be 
used continuously as the hot air dries the 
boards out» The double tunnel drier is the 
most economical. The tunnel should be 1 
inch wider than the trucks and drying trays. 
Many tunnels at^ made 31 or 32 inches wide, 
to take the 30 in. square drying trays that 
can be bought ready made. The tunnels 
used in these experiments were 24 in. wide. 
A double-tunnel drier, 22 ft. long, 5 ft. high, 
and each tunnel 24 in. wide will hold trays 
filled with the casein from 20,000 lb. of butter- 
milk. The driers can be made of any length 
and height but should be high enough to 
allow a man to walk in and out easily when 
pushing the trays. 

A blower of sufficient capacity to send a 
large volume of heated air over the ground 
curd is required. Details are given lor the 
construction of the drying trays and trucks, 
the curd mill, the curd press, the drain rack 
(like those used in the manufacture of cottage 
cheese) and other acce3sori:?=>. 

It is advisable to grind and «^reen the 
casein after it comes from the drying tunnel 
in order that it may bo of uniform grain and 
appearance; after it is shipped in strong 
sacks. 

On the average 100 U>. of undiluted butter- 
milk yield on the average from 2.8 to 3.1 lb. 
of dried casi’in. In many creameries the 
cream is diluted with too large a quantity of 
water before churning, thus giving low'er 
yield of casein. 

No definite figures can be given on the cost 
of manufacturing, as cost -accounting data 
were not kept that could give res-ults applic- 
able to ordinary creamery conditions. If 
10,000 lb. or mure of buttermilk are handled 
daily the cost of making dried casein should 
not exceed 3 cents per lb. in the U. S. 

The factors that have an important influ- 
ence upon the quality of the buttermilk casein 
are: —the fat content of buttermilk; washing 
the precipitated curd; temperature of drying 
the ground curd; temperature of precipitat- 
ing the curd; acidity of buttermilk at the 
time of precipitation. These factors are 
considered separately. Since the fat origin- 
ally in the buttermilk is concentrated in the 
dried casein, it probably has a deleterious 
effect upon the strength and general working 
properties of the casein. An increased quan- 
tity of fat yields a cavsein of poorer solubility 
and strength. The effects of these various 
factors arc shown in a number of tables. 

SiciM-MiLK CASEIN.-- This IS UvSiially made 
by adding crude commercial sulphuric acid 
to the fresh skim milk after heating the latter 
to a temperature of 120® F. (48.89® C.). The 
advantage of this method is that the skim 
milk can be disposed of quickly and at a time 
when the quality of the curd is in the Iwst 
Condition. 

The skim-milk is heated directly by steam 
in a wooden vat to 120® F., never above 125® 
F. Commercial sulphuric acid (1,83 specific 
gravity) is then added at the rate of one pint 
to every 1,000 lb. of milk, at the same time 


stirring the mixture continuously. Before 
using, each pint of acid, should be diluted with 
about a gallon of water. After adding the 
acid the skim-milk is stirred gently until the 
curd is well separated, which takes only a 
few minutes. If the curd does not separate 
well more acid may be added. The clear 
whey is run off and the curd remaining in the 
vat is rinsed with cold water to remove the 
excess of whey and acid remaining. The curd 
is then placed in the burlap or duck press 
cloths and put to press till sufficiently dry. 
The curd is then ground, placed on the trays 
and dried in the tunnel drier. 

The cooked-curd method of making skim- 
niilk casein, requiring practically no equip- 
ment save the precipitating vat, is coming 
into general use among creameries near to a 
central drying plant. The skim-milk is 
hcattid to 120® F. and sulphuric acid added to 
coagulate the casein, as described above. 
After draining off the whey the curd is broken 
up in the vat, covered wTth water, and the 
mixture heated to 170®-175® F. (76,67® to 
79.44® C.) by means of direct steam. At that 
temperature all the curd should collect in a 
semifluid, plastic, tough mass. The water is 
draint'd off and the soft curd placed in a 
barrel, where it settles into an almost air- 
tight mass which cm cooling changes to a 
ver>' tough impervious mass that will keep 
for several days, even in hot weather. The 
barrel.s filled with cooked curd and covered 
with burlap can be shipped to the central 
drying plant. Cooked curd is hard to grind 
and requires an especially strong mill. 

('ascin can l>e made sucTessfully from skim 
milk with the ejector method of precipitating 
the curd, but care must be taken in allowing 
the skim milk to curdle Viefore heating, or a 
tough, rubbery curd, impossible to handle, 
will result. The curd from naturally soured 
skim milk, separated by the ejector method 
of heating, is not only handled as easily as 
that precipitated with sulphuric acid but is 
not nearly so tough nor so hard to grind. 

From 100 pounds of average skim milk 
between 3 to 3.25 lb. of casein can be obtained. 
After describing the requirements for good 
casein (especially its solubility, adhesiveness, 
and general working qualities), the author 
considers the casein markets and prices. 

A few years ago casein cost from 5 to 7 
cents a pound, but during the last 2 years the 
price has doubled or more; at one time even 
22 cents a pound w^as offered in the United 
States. 

128 — Marketing Butter and Cheese by 
Parcel Post in the United States, — Flohr 
L.B., and Potts, R.C., in United State, 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bus 
letin 930, 12 pp. Washington, 1918. 
Experimental shipments of fresh butter 
aggregating more than 2,000 pounds, in 2, 
3, 5, and 10 pound parcels, were made from 
four creameries to the United States Bureau 
of Markets in order to test the feasibility of 
transporting butter by parcel post. 
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Of 222 shipments of butter made from 
April to October from a creamery 375 miles 
from Washington^ 218 were received in a 
satisfactory condition. During August and 
September only 1 out of 61 shipments from 
a creamery 536 miles from Washington was 
received in an unsatisfactory condition. In 
June and July 73 parcels out of 82 were 
received in good condition from a creamery 
187 miles away. The fourth creamery, 206 
miles distant, shipped 89 parcels from April 
to January, all of which arrived in good con- 
dition. 

The parcels of butter received by the 
Bureau of Markets were shipped to experi- 
ment stations and by them shipped back to 
the Bureau and were received in a satisfac- 
tory condition when the heat and distance 
were not great. The results of those* experi- 
mental shipments indicate that well-made 
butter, thoroughly chilled before shipping, 
vrhen packed in a suitable container, may 
l>e marketed satisfactorily by parc<‘l post 
when extreme high temperatures arc not 
encountered. Even though proper safe- 
guards were taken, th(* shipments made 
during extremely hot weather frequently 
arrived in an oily and iinsatisfactor>' con- 
dition. 

129 — Trade in Frozen and Refrigerated 

Meats in Venezuela. — Le Froid^ Vol. VI. 

No. 7, p. 125, Paris, July, 1918. 

“ The Venezuelan Meat and Products 
Syndicate Limited” is the only enterprise 
in V^cnezuela exporting frozen and refriger- 
ated meats. It is of English origin, and was 
founded nine years ago, with a capital of 
$800,000. 

It is situated at Puerto- Vabello, more 
than half a mile from the wharf to which 
the products arc carried on the railway in 
cars owned by the company. The installa- 
tion can slaughter as many as 300 cattle per 
(lay, and the cold storage compartments 
have a rapacity of 3,000 tons of refrigerated 
meats. The company sells its roducts 
directly to the British and French (h)vern- 
ments. Lately the company pun hased over 
7,000 square miles of grazing land in Ven- 
ezuela. 7'he exports of salt and refrigerated 
meats amountecl in 1916 to 7,294,000 pounds 
valued at $370,000. 

PLANT DISEASES 

1305 — Colletotrichum linicolum n. sp., 
Injurious to Flax Seedlings, in Ireland. — 
Pethybridge* G. H., and Lafferty, H. 
A., in The Scientific Proceedings of the 
Royal Dublin Society ^ pp. 359-384 -p 2 
Plates. Dublin, August, 1918. 

Flax growers in the north of Ireland 
frcftuently complain of a disease of the seed- 
lings which they call ” yellowing.” The 
attcntiini of the authors was first drawn to 
early part of the summer 
of 1"16, when diseased plants from farms 
in Antrim were sent to them for examina- 


tion. Observations made by one of the 
authors during the following spring in 
Antrim and neighbouring counties showed 
the disease to be common and the cause of 
considerable damage to the young crop in 
some cases. 

The principle symptoms of the disease 
arc the development of spots on the cotyle- 
donary leaves and lesions on the young stems 
which, in many cases, cause the death of 
the seedling by a process resembling “damp- 
ing off ” {Pyihtum de Baryanum), 

A species of Colletotrichum was found 
associated with the disease. This fungus 
was isolated and grown in pure culture. 
Infection experiments made; with it showed 
it to be the cause of the disease. To some 
extent the disease resembles “ flax canker,” 
attributed in the United States to Coll. Lint 
BoUey (1910). It resembles more closely a 
disease of flax in Holland, ascrilied by 
Schoevers (1915) to a species of Colletotrichum 
which, according to information suppli(‘d to 
the authors by Bolley, is the same as the 
fungus observed by him in America. 

Under the name of Call, linicolum, the 
authors describe the fungus, proved by them 
to be the specific agent of the disease, as a 
species new to science. It vvas found that 
the mycelium of the fungus hibernal t's 
within the cells of the (‘pidermi.s of the 
seed-coat and that the disease is transmitted 
by the seedvS. Transniissiou of the disease 
may be largely preyent(‘d by deep sowing, 
so that, on germination, the seed-coats 
remain underground. This, however, is not 
a pra('tiral>le method of control. The dis- 
infection of infected seed with formalin and 
hydrogen peroxide greatly reduced the 
number of diseased plants but did not com- 
pletely eliminate the disease. Treating 
slightly nu)ist(‘ned infected seed with a 
mixture of finely powdered copper sulfihate 
crystals and dry sodium carbonate suppressed 
the disease entirely. 

Flax-seed from Russia, Holland, C'anada, 
and the United States has been found to 
produce diseased seedlings, and the di.seasi* is 
believed to be widespread all over the world. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS 

1431 — Enemies of the Chinch -bug (Bhssus 

Irucopterus) , Ol^erved in Illinois, U,S.A. — 

Flint, W. P., in the Journal of Economic 

Entomology, Vol, XI, No. 5, pp. 415-419. 

Concord, IS\H., 1918. 

Up to now it has usually been supposed 
that the enemies preying on the ('hinch-bug 
were only of very limited efficacy in limiting 
the ravages of that insect. Observations 
made in Illinois during the recent plague 
there of this hemiptcron (1909-1915) show 
the contrary however. 

The enemies most commonly found feeding 
on Blissus leucopierus in the infected zone 
were aciults and nymphs of the damsel bug 
{Reduviolus ferus), larvae of Chrysopa and 
Hemerobius, adult Blechrus glabratus and 
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BL pusio, nymphs and adults of Pagasafusca, 
larvae of various species of Coccineilidae, 
nymphs and adults of the flower bug (Tri- 
phleps insidiosus), 

Casnonia pennsylvanica feeds on smalt 
numbers of the bug, while Agonoderus PaUipes 
cats the dead bugs and their moulted skin. 

Ants were never seen to attack the living 
insect. 

Judging from the abundance of enemies in 
the fields infested by Blissus leucopterus, and 
the numbers of the latter eaten by them it is 
probable that when, after a period of abund- 
ance, the development and spread of the 
hemipteron are stopped by weather conditions, 
their enemies, with Eutnicrosoma^ benefica 
(parasite of the eggs of Blissus), might even 
prevent the pest from becoming harmful for 
some years. Thus, over a large area of 
Illinois, infested by chinch-bugs, no damage 
was noted in 1917, which is partly due to the 
abundance of predatory species in the fields. 
Red. ferus and Pag. fusca were extraordimirily 
abundant in fields infestetl by BL leucopterus 
during the summer of 1918. 

1433 — A panicles lacteicolor and Meteorus 
versknlor. Hymenoptera Parasitic on the 
Brown-Tail Moth (Eupmtis chrysorrhea), 
Imported into the United States from 
Europe. MrKSEBECK, C. V. W., in the 
Journal of Agricultural Rescan h, pp. 
191-206. Washington, July 29, 1918. 

In the winter of 1905-1906, as the result 
of arrangements made by the Washington 
flureau of Entomology for the imfiortation 
irom Europe into N(‘w England of parasites 
of Porihetrm dispar (gipsy moth or bombys 
disparate, spfmgy, zigzag) and EuprocUs 
chrysorrf.ea (browTi-tail moth), a large number 
of winter webs of the stvond .siwcies were 
sent from Massachusetts to the sjieciai 
laboratory, then at North Saugus, but moved 
later to Melrose Highlands. This material 
was placed in siwial tubes, and, at the 
beginning of the following .spring, w^ere 
observed in the tubes numerous stK’cimens of 
Pkromalus egregius, a chalcidoid ectoparasite 
of the wintering browm-tail m<jth larx^ae, as 
well as many specimens of Momdontomcrus 
aereus Walker, another chalcidoid w^hich 
often hibernates in the adult stage in the 
wTb of the moth. The moth larva? soon 
became active. As it seemed unlikely that 
these larvae should be the hosts of endopara- 
sites they were removed from the tubes ami 
destroyed with the exception of a few which 
Mr,.E. S. H. Titus, who w’as then directing 
the invest illations, continued to feed for 
a certain time. From thesi‘ larv^a* were 
obtained tw^o braconid parasites, one be- 
louging to the genus Apantelef, the other to 
the genus Metecrus^ 

As the result of the discover>’^ made by 
Mr. Titus, the moth larva' in webs receiv''ed 
in America during succeeding winters were 
not destroyed when they emerged in spring, 
but wore fed for several weeks in order to 


rear out any endoparasites they might 
contain. This method was followed till 191 1 , 
when importation was stopped. There were 
then available for distribution in localities 
infested by the brown-tail moth about 
40,000 cocoons of Apanteles lacteicolor and 
1,600 of Meteorus versicolor. These species 
are widely distributed in Europe, both having 
been obtained from moth webs sent from 
France, Holland, Germany, Russia (especially 
South Russia), Austria, Switzerland, and 
Italy. The spread of the parasites has been 
so rapid that, although only 150 colonies of 
Apanteles and 20 of Meteorus have so far 
been distributed in 135 and 18 localities 
respectively, no further colonies are required. 
Both parasites have been recovered from the 
whole brow n-tail moth area either by rearing 
the moth larvae in spring or by dissecting 
the hibernating larvae. 

The two braconids w^hich hibernate in the 
brown-tail moth larvae, A. lacteicolor and M. 
versicolor, were first described by Viereck 
and Wesmael in 1911 and 1835 respectively. 
A more complete description of the adults of 
both species is now given and their biology 
discussed in detail. 

A. lacteicolor is of great importance as a 
means of control. It is such an efficient 
parasite that 20 to 25% of brown-tail moth 
larv'ce in a w^eb are often attacked. Its 
value is increased by the fact that, in America, 
it has several generations a year and is a 
more or less important parasite of the gipsy 
moth and other native injurious species. 
Moreover, A. lacteuolor destroys its hosts in 
their early stages, preventing them from 
doing any serious damage by considerably 
delaying t heir development . The w'eak point 
in the life cycle of A . lacteicolor is its evident 
dependence on the brow'n-tail moth for 
hibernation. The moth is now' beginning 
to disappear so that A. lacteicolor is becoming 
gradually loss abundant, thus materially 
reducing its parasitism on Porth. dispar and 
other native hosts. 

A/, versicolor is much inferior to A. lactei- 
color as a parasite of the hibernating browm- 
tail moth laiw^ae of w'hich it only destroys 
a small percentage. On some occasions 
cocoons of M. versicolor have been found in 
enormous numbers in serious brown- tail 
moth infestations, but these cases are rare. 
Moreover, parasitism on the almost full- 
grown brown tail moth larva? is slight, and 
that upon native larv'ic appears almost insig- 
nificant. The slight importance of this 
parasite as compared witn A. lactcico/or is 
probably largely due to its dependence on the 
browMi-tail moth for hibernation, and the 
fact that it, in its turn, is exposed to attack 
from various parasites. Another factor 
reducing the iinportance of this Meteorus 
is the frequent failure of the larv«e to trans- 
form to pup« when they have spun cocoons. 
When .4, lacteicolor larvae occur in the same 
hibernating hrowm-tail moth lart^ae as M. 
versicolor they cause the death of these latter. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 

Victoria, the south-eastern State of the 
Australian continent, is still mainly an agri- 
cultural country, although, with the growth 
of the great city of Melbourne, which in 1916 
contained one-half of the population of the 
State, her industries are becoming more and 
more important. 

An overwhelming proportion of the wealth 
of Victoria is drawn from agriculture. The 
State, however, is still a stock farming rather 
than an arable, and still a sheep farming 
rather than a cattle farming country. In 
1917 the values of the different products 
exported were: wool $29,947,000, wheat and 
flour $26,257,000, butter $10,660,000, meat 
$3,399,000, skins and hides $2,672,000, leather 
$2,141,000, tallow $1,199,000, all other 
articles $16,399,000. 


While Victoria remains a stock farming 
country, its importance in this respect is 
gradually being overtaken by its importance 
as a producer of wheat and other crops. This 
is a natural consequence of the development 
of the State? as settlement becomes clo.ser 
arable farming increases. Dairy farming has 
also l>een increasing of late. 

CONTENTS OF THE INSTITUTE 
ECONOMIC BULLETIN 

In addition to those already dealt with 
herein, the following is a list of the more 
important subjects treated in the November- 
December number of the International 
Review of Agricultural Economics. Persons 
interested in any of the articles in this list 
may obtain the original bulletin on applica- 
tiotfl tothe Institute Bronch, so long as the 
supply for distribution is not exhausted. 


Pag«*s 


Co-operativp Credit in Russia in 1Q17 879 8H1 

Insurance aKainat Hail in Switzerland in 1916. , . . ... . 882 888 

Land Credit Institutions m Italy in 1917. . . 889 H9g 

Agricultural Credit in Korea. ... . . ... 900 -905 

Thd National Mortgage Bank of Argentina. .... 906 909 

Land Tenure in Victoria, Australia ... . , 9U 92() 

Working Hours and Wages of Agricultural Labourers in Denmark in 1915. 921 927 

Draining and Bringing under Cultivation of Lagoons, Marshes and Marshy Land in Spain 928 952 

T^aw as to Redivision of Lands in Fram'e. . , . 913-957 

Fixing of Agricultural Wages m England and Wales . . , 938-039 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

FOREIGN CROP CONDITIONS 


United Kingdom,— T\\ k^ weather in April 
was very unsettled and spring seeding back- 
ward. In the first part of May the weather 
was generally fine and good progress was 
made. The spring wheat acreage is expected 
to be smaller than for some time. Spring 
oats and barley are not cx^iected to be a 
full average crop. The outlook for winter 
w^heat is not altogether favourable, although 
latest reports show improvements. In cer- 
tain sections of the country the scarcity of 
experienced labour has been detrimental. 
The area sown to winter wheat in Scotland 
is given as 70,000 acres compared with 79,000 
last year. 

France . — Spring sowings have been greatly 
hindered by the low temperature and cold 
rains. Weather, however, in the first half 
of May was generally favourable and work 
was bdng pushed actively. In the absence 
of seed wheat and oats large quantities of 
barley are being sown in parts. Early in 
May winter wheat and imts had an unfavour- 
able appearance, but winter wheat has been 
greatly improved by the return of good 
weather. The area sown last fall to winter 
wheat, excluding occupied territory, has been 


officially estimated at 1 1 ,087,000 acres against 

11.360.000 last year. Th(' area sown to 
winter wheat in Alsace Lorraine is given as 

167.000 acres. 

lUjdy. — Preparatory' work as well as spring 
seeding was affected in average surroundings. 
The weather in early March was mild and 
dry, l)e^oming cold and rainy later in the 
month, and on the whole was favourable 
for the growing crops. Cold and unseason- 
able weather was experienced in the first 
part of May. There were not many com- 
plaints of crop damage but the sc:arcity and 
dearness of labour hindered farm work. The 
estimated area sown to wheat is U,355,0(X) 
acres compared with 10,868,000 last year 
and 11,800,000 acres the pre-war average. 

Spain . — On the whole wheat prospects 
were excellent early in May although .some 
fields had been flooded with rains and the 
excessive moisture hindered agricultural 
operations. The official estimate of the area 
sown to wheat is 11,318,000 acres against 

10.233.000 in the previous year. 

Central Europe . — Abnormally cold weather 
prevailed during April, On May 1st crop 
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ccrnditions were reported as average in 
Germany. 

Sweden . — Winter croijs show good promise. 
Spring was late, but agricultural preparations 
were making fair progress in the first part 
of May. Recent precipitation proved bene- 
ficial. 

Nerth Africa , — It is expected that this 
year’s harvest will be smaller than that of 
the previous year, but nevertheless the wheat 
crop will no douV>t l>e of fair size. 

Egypt . — Disturbances in this country re- 
sulted in damage to some of the Nile dams 
and much waste of water, which may seriously 
affect the growing crops. 

India , — Official reports give the wheat area 
for the wffiole of India as 23,416,000 acres 
against 35,496,000 in 1918 and the yield 
as 278,000,000 bushels compared with 

379,830,000 harvested in 1918, and 352,370,- 
000 the average of the five years 1913-17. 


Australia . — ^There was considerable rain 
early in May, and seeding prospects were 
fairly satisfactory, 

Argentina . — Heavy rains were general in 
the last part of April, and the moisture, 
though unfavourable for maize, was putting 
the land in good working order for prepara- 
tion for the next wheat crop. On May 1st 
the weather had improved. 

THE UNITED STATES MAY CROP 
REPORT 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates the winter wheat crop for 
1919, based on condition on May 1st, at 899, 

915.000 bushels compared with 558,449,000 
bushels last year, and the previous record 
crop in 1914 of 684,990,000 bushels. 

Production of rye was estimated at 

122.946.000 bushels compared with 89,103,- 
000, the actual production in 1918. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF CEREAI^ IN FRANCE 
(Exclusive of invaded territory) 




! Areas 

! 

Production 


Products 

1Q18 

1917 

Five years’ 
average 
1912-16 

1918 

1917 j 

, Five years’ 
average 
1912-16 


i 

Acres 

.Acres 

.Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels j 

Bushels 

VVlu’^t 
Rye . 

Bai ley 

Oats 

t'orn 

j 

n,J(>0,000 

l.d42,{KK) 

1 .396.000 

1 . 221.000 
84 1.000 

10,357,0001 

1,834.0001 

1.700.000 

7.308.000 
847,000 

14,180,000 

2.508.000 

1.690.000 

8.502.000 

1.037.000 

233.784.000 

29.885.000 

28.104.000 

177.763.000 

8.743.000 

134.576.000 

24.650.000 

37.266.000 

201.658.000 

14.904.000 

256.353.000 

39.846.000 

41.186.000 

275.130.000 

20.277.000 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(Flour expressed in equivalent quantities of ^hcat'» 
(Thousands of bushels) 



Imports 

ExtKirts 


i 


First two months 


1 

First two months 

Countries 

1 February | 

(1 Jan. to 28 Feb.) 

1 Februaty | 

(1 Jan, to 28 Feb.) 


1919 1 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 j 

1918 

Great Britain and Ireland 

5,440 

11,408 

24,835 

20,213 

22 

21 

61 j 

67 

Italy 

5,681 i 

4,000 

12,712 

7,563 

63 

20 

163 

28 

Canada 

7 

3 

7 

6 

4,149 

9,574 

14,313 

18,066 

United States 

423 

387 

1.229 

8.118 

15,842 

10,496 

37,945 

22,937 

Argentina...,. 





2,927 

3,007 

6,693 

7,878 

India 





97 

294 

Japan 

61 j 

10 

294 

i4 


8^ 


1.221 

Egypt . ! 

94 

60 

238 

78 


27 


29 

Tunis 

2 j 

2 

'li 

26 

’’62 

29 
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LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 
DENMARK 


Classification 

Number 

Increa8e(4) or decrease ( — ) 

ISthJuly 

1918 

12th July 
1917 

Differences 

Percentage 

Horses 

Milch Cows 

Other Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Poultry 

544,998 

924.417 

1,199,305 

470,051 

41.411 

620,880 

9,883,692 

572,412 
1,147,183 
1,310,975 1 
480,007 
32,112 
1.650.623 
12.287,795 

- 27,413 

- 222,766 

- 111,670 

9,956 
4 9,299 

- 1,029,743 

- 2,404,103 

- 4'8 
194 

8-5 

2-1 

4 29*6 

62 0 

- 19*4 


SWITZERLAND 


Cla.ssihcation 

Number 

Increase( 4) or decreast^ ( — ) 

19th April 
1918 

19 th April 
1916 

Differences 

Percentages 

Horses . ... 

128,644 

136.836 

- 8,192 

- 6 0 

Mules. ... 

3,056 

3,079 

23 

~ 0-7 

Asses 

l,C40 

1,288 

248 

19 3 

Cattle 

1.530.165 

1,615.893 

85,728 

5-3 

PigsS .... 

364,468 

544,563 

- 180,095 

- 33 1 

Sheep . 

225,081 

172,938 

4 52,143 

1 30 2 

Goats ... 

354,716 

,158,887 

4,171 

1-2 

Beehives. . . 

204,128 





LUXEMBURG 


Classification 

Number 

Incrco8e( 4) oj decreasi* { — ) 

8th Nov. 
1918 

18th Oct. 
1917 

Differences 

Pet cent ages 

Horvses . 

17,012 

17,282 

- 270 

1 6 

Milch Cows ... 

53,264 

54,190 

926 

1-7 

OtherCattle 

54.740 

60,087 

5,347 

- 8 8 

Sheep . . 

5,578 

4,334 

4 1,244 

4 28 8 

Pigs 

94.957 

113,671 

- 18,714 

- 16 5 

Goats . . . . .... 

15,196 

13,951 

4 1,245 

4 8*9 

Rahbit.s . 

45,434 

72,567 

27.133 

37-4 

Beehives 

10,431 

11,839 

1 ,408 

11 -9 

Poultry... . ... ... 

316,522 

345,128 

- 28,606 

- 8-3 


TlfNlS 


Jj. 


Classification 


Number 


Increa8e( -f ) or decrease ( “>) 


30th April 
1918 


30th April 
1917 


Differences 


Percentages 


Horses 

Mules 

Asses 


35,831 

16.236 

84,639 


Cattle.. . 
Sheep . . , 
Goats . . 

Pigs 

Camels. . , 
Poultry . 
Beehives, 


251,490 

1,124,998 

548,912 

14,596 

105.037 

400,171 

220,000 


32,960 

15,028 

77,051 

224.912 

1,033,173 

459,634 

10,144 

111,027 


4 - 

4 - 

+ 

4 

+ 

4 

4 


2.871 

4 

8-7 

1,208 

4 

8*0 

7,588 

4 

9-8 

26,578 

4 

11-8 

91.825 

4 

8-9 

89,278 

4 

19 4 

4,452 

4 

43-9 

5,990 
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ORGANIZED LIVE STOCK MARKETING 

M ore than seven thousand car loads of live slock were marketed co- 
operatively by the farmers of five provinces in C'anada last year 
and this system is only commencing. This augurs well for the live 
stock industry which is entering upon a period of unprecedented develop- 
ment. The world is very short of its live stock needs. C'anada, according 
to official statistics, has only six head of cattle to the hundred acres of land 
used for fanning purposes, whereas the United States and Australia have 
eight, Italy ten, France twelve, Grvdt Britain and C^ermany sixteen, Denmark 
twenty-five, and Holland twenty-nine head. Uanada’s position in the ranks 
of hogs and sheep is also very low as compared with many other countries. 
The hope of continued prosperity in C'anada depends upcin the success of 
the farming industry, and it is recognized that live stock is the very basis of 
agricultural welfare. 

The co-operative marketing of live slock has made greatest progress in 
the Prairie Provinces, Dotted over the country from Winnipeg to the 
Rockies local live stock shipping associations are in operation. Many of 
these are associated with the Cirain (Growers' movement, but in Saskatchewan 
more es]X'cially stock marketing associations incorporated under I'he Agri- 
cultural Associations^ Act are doing business on an extensive scale. In 
Ontario from two hundred to twT> hundred and fift\' organizations are shipping. 
Many of these organizations had their origin in farmers’ clubs, while others 
began under the auspices of the United Farmers’ Association. In Quebec 
the Cheesemakers’ Agricultural Co-operative Association markets all classes 
of commercial live stock, w^hile the live stock associations handle breeding 
stock. In the provinces farther east co-operative marketing has been applied 
more especially to sheep and lambs. It is fair to assume that at a compara- 
tively early date much of the live stock of Canada wdll be marketed by the 
farmers themselvT^s, who, through the system, wnll become familiar with the 
methods and principles of marketing and will thus be encouraged to so im- 
prove and finish their animals as to reap the full value of their efforts. 

In Part II of this number of The Agricultural C^azette the 
co-operative marketing of live stock as it is carried on in most of the provinces, 
is reviewed by officials intimately associated with the movement. 
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MUSK OX AND REINDEER INDUSTRY 


U NDER the provisions of Parti 
of the Enquiries Act, Chap. 
114 of the revised statutes 
of Canada, a Commission has been 
appointed to investigate the possibil- 
ities of the Canadian North as a 
permanent meat and wool producing 
area. The Commission consists of 
Dr. J. G. Rutherford, Railway Com- 
missioner, Ottawa; Messrs. J. S. 
McLean, Manager, Harris Abattoir 
Company; J. B. Harkin, Commis- 
sioner of Dominion Parks, and 
Vilhjamur Stefansson, Explorer. Dr. 
Rutherford is appointed Chairman. 
The Commission, which is author- 
ized to employ with the appro v'al 
of the Governor-in-Council such 
assistants as its members may deter- 
mine, shall receive no remuneration 
except expenses. The Commission 
is expected to report with the least 
possible delay upon the feasibility 
of the propositions mentioned in 
the memorandum which follows, to- 
gether with recommendations in 
regard to the best methods to follow 
to bring about efficient develop- 
ment in case it is found conditions 
warrant action on the part of the 
Government. 

THE MEMORWDIJM 

Special attention ha'^ recently been directed 
to the potentialities of the Arctic and sub- 
Arctic regions of Canada as a grazing country'. 
It is represented that in these regions there 
is an abundant growth of vegetation in the 
summer which forms nutritious food for 
grazing animals in winter as well »is summer. 
It is estimated that there are at least a 
million square miles of such grazing grounds 


ill northern Canada. The winter climate of 
these areas is too severe for ordinary domestic 
cattle but musk ox and reindeer can graze 
there in the open the year round. The 
dimensions of the reindeer industry' in Lap- 
land and in Siberia and the great development 
of the reindeer herds of Alaska suggest that 
corresponding development can reasonably 
be anticipated with respect to northern 
Canada. In this connection it is pointed out 
that herds of barren land caribou aggregating, 
it is estimated, twenty to thirty million 
animals frequent northern Canada, and that 
biologically these animals are practically 
identical with reindeer. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic Explorer, 
is convinced that the musk ox can be readily 
domesticated and has urged that steps be 
taken in that connection with the object of 
developing herds for commercial purposes. 

1'he development of large reindeer and 
musk ox herds in northern C'aiiada will 
represent a very iiupt)rtant aildition to th(' 
meat production j>t the Dominimi. The 
development of musk ox herds will represent 
not only an addition to the meat pnKluclion, 
but also to the wool production. The value 
and attractiveness of reindeer flesh for food 
purposes is well established. In n‘gard to 
inusk ox meat Mr. Stefansson claims it is 
practically indistinguishable from bei'f. 

In all parts of the world there is a ( onstaiil 
reduction of grazing areas through the 
development of siu'h areas for field crops and 
in consecjueiKc the meat and wool problems 
are every year becoming more actue. 

The Arctic and sul)-.^rctic region'^ of 
Canada lie too far north to be included in 
the lands suitable f<^r the profitable t iihivat ion 
of c(*reals and therefore ma>' l>c‘ regarded as 
permanent grazing areas. 

In view of the loregoing the Minister 
considers that there are good grounds for 
believing that th(; C'anadian North may 
become a great permanent meat and wool 
producing area and that a ('ommissiun should 
be appointed for the j)urpose of making a 
thorough investigation into the subject from 
a business and national standf)oinl and to 
report their finding. 


FIBRE FLAX SEED ORDER RESCINDED 

T he order-in-council of October been shipped to Ireland to be grown 
23rd, 1918, commandeeringa.il for fibre for the manufacture of 
fibre flax seed in Canada for aeroplane cloth for the allies. Thus 
shipment to Ireland is rescinded by the order has been rescinded because 
an order passed May 26th, 1919. the purposes for which it was passed 
All surplus fibre flax seed has already have been accomplished. 
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Dominion Department of Agriculture 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

DIVISION OF BOTANY 

“TAKE ALL,” “FLAG SMUT” AND “EAR COCKLE” OF WHEAT. 


S OME short time ago the presence 
of Ear cockle ” was reported 
in wheat fields of the State of 
Virginia. This is now followed by a 
report that “ Take all ” and “ Flag 
vsniut ” occur in Madison County, 
Illinois. 

'Fwo of the diseases above referred 
to are well known in Europe (** Take 
all and “ Ear cockle ”) ; but all three 
also occur in Australia; not until 
very recently have any of these 
troubles been recorded on this con- 
tinent. 

“ Take all ” has now been definitely 
located in several counties in Illinois 
and Indiana. It is doing the greatest 
damage in Madisiui ('ounty in Illi- 
nois, where it has been found in at 
least 100 fields representing 1,000 
acres. In Mason County, Illinois, 
it has been observed in eleven fields 
comprising about 250 acres. 

“ Flag smut ” of wheat has been 
collected only in Madison County, 
III,, where it occurs in many of the 
same fields with “ Take all.” 

Considerable apprehension has been 
felt for some time lest these diseases 
might gain entry and a foothold on 
the Continent of America through 
the importation of AuvStralian wheat, 
though how this assumption is justi- 
fied in the case of ” Take all ” is not 
quite clear. So far as we know none 
of these diseases has been observed 
In Canada, although some records 
exist of a disease, or the initial stages 


of a disease, found some years ago in 
Saskatchewan very closel>" resembling 
” Take all.” Should any of these 
diseases become permanently estab- 
lished in the States, it would be an 
important matter to be forewarned 
in Canada and to become familiar 
with the appearance of these diseases, 
so that they may be recognized at 
once. 

As is the case with new diseases or 
those of foreign origin, it is often 
argued that because they are being 
introduced into hew environments 
the>' may assume a very serious role 
and cause immense damage, l.ike- 
wise, naturally, these troubles may 
not find conditions congenial and 
may disappear rapidly. Either theory 
may become fact, so it is well to be 
on the safe side and bear in mind 
what undesirable results may follow, 
as in some cases they have followed, 
the introduction of new diseases. 
Among the three new troubles “ Take 
all ” has quite a record as a destruc- 
tive wheat disease, more particularly 
in Victoria, Australia. C. C. Brittle- 
bank, the economic botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture of Vic- 
toria, expresses his opinion in the 
March, 1919, number of the Journal 
of Agriculture for Victoria, as follows; 

“ Of all the fungous diseases affecting 
wheat Take all ” is the most destructive, 
and the actual loss caused by it is far greater 
than by any other single disease, Rust 
included, or perhaps by a combination of all 
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known fungous diseases affecting wheat. 
Rust, when present in epidemic form, causes 
more widespread loss for the one season but 
fortunately it appears onl> once in a scries of 
years, while ** Take all ” is always with us 
[Australia] destroying a few plants here, 
thousands there, and nearly the entire crop 
in other places." 

''Take all*' is essentially a disease 
of the basal portion and root system 
of a number of cultivated and wild 
grasses, but is economically of greatest 
importance when attacking cereals. 

The trf)uble is most prevalent on 
badly drained land, but should not 
be confused with the turning yellow 
of young grain plants growing in 
patches of fields, a phenomenon 
which is not uncommon in many 
grain fields of Eastern Canada. The 
rapidity with which spring sets in 
occasionally does not allow land that 
is not level or well-drained to dry up 
evenly, and wet spots generally exist 
when the seed comes up. The effect 
of the hot sun upon the roots of the 
young plants growling in such places 
produces an injury knowm as “ cook- 
ing ” of the roots. As a result, the 
plants wall turn yellow^ but wall 
eventually recover as secondary roots 
are X)roduced. 

• In *' Take all " there may occur 
yellow^ patches in the field, but the 
affected x)lants rarely recover, since 
their primary roots as wtU as their 
secondary ones are killed by the 
causal fungus. 

In the localities of the United 
States wdiere the disease has recently 
been obser\ed the follow'ing note 
summarizes the ai)pearance of the 
disease: — 

" Take all " on the small wheat plants may 
be recognized by the browning and rotting 
of the stems above the first node or crowm. 
The blades become a dark colour exhibiting 
a bluish tinge. As the rotting continues 
new shoots are sent out from the crowm w'hich 
give the diseased plants a thick rosetted 
appearance. These new shoots become dis- 
eased and another crop of tillers arc sent out 
unless the death of the plant has occurred 
previously. Diseased plants are usually 
found in definite areas unless the entire field 
is affected, although in no case has it been 
reported that every plant in a diseased area 
is rosetted. It is the rule to find short thick 
rosetted plants growing at the foot of taller 


plants which may be ready to head out. 
These diseased plants are very easily broken 
off just above the first joint," 

These observations differ some- 
what from our experience with the 
disease in Europe in so far as the 
dark green colour and tillering are 
concerned, but careful note should 
be made of them since they may be 
helf)ful in recognizing the apx>earance 
of this disease in the Continent of 
America. 

Generally speaking, this disease 
occurs on individual plants scattered 
throughout the field. In these cases 
the wheat plants that are affected 
reach only about two-thirds of the 
nonnal height, the x>lants look x^re- 
maturely ripe, but in reality they 
are blanched and their ears remain 
unfilled. 

According to the time of attack, 
there may be found plants in all 
stages of growth affected by this 
disease. On examining the roots 
and the base of the stem of affected 
plants, mycelium is found abundantly 
present. 

Figs. 1. A-H of the accompany- 
ing x>I^ite illustrate the symx^toms 
of " Take all ” together wdth the 
cauvsal fungus. The disea.se is due 
to a microscopic fungus to wdiich 
the technical name Ophiobolus 
grammis Sace. has been given. 

Fig. A. shows the basal x^<^>*'l'Gn 
of a sound wdieal plant, w^hen pulled 
up by the roots. The roots are 
long and slender, the upper or second- 
ary roots are juicy and white in 
colour, the lower portion of the stem 
shows no discolouration. It would 
require a fiion pull to root up such 
a plant. 

Fig, B. show^s the basal portion 
of a diseased plant. Here the plant 
comes up wathout effort, the roots 
are gone and the numerous root 
hairs generally retain a quantity 
of soil, W'^hich is not readily shaken 
loose. The primary roots are killed, 
the secondary roots above show 
signs of decay. The stem shows the 
very typical brown to black discol- 
oration extending to about IJ inches 
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above ground. On removing the 
enclosing leaf sheaths, this discol- 
oration becomes most pronounced. 
Fig. D shows the stem C.*' 
slightly magnified, This enables 
us to observe the felty moss-like 
covering of the basal portion of the 
stem, which *is easily peeled off. 
This layer of fell consists of the 
hyphae of the fungus. They are 
dark brown when mature, and fairly 
thick-walled and stout when seen 
under a microscope (Fig. E.) In 
this mass of hyphae are embedded 
the very minute globular fruiting 
bodies of the fungus, one of which is 
shown enlarged in Fig. F. The 
fruiting bodies are really receptacles 
or bags (perithecia) containing each 
a number of very small tubes or 
sacs, (asci) (Fig. G.) kept separate 
from each other by a number of 
very slender hair-like tubes (para- 
physes). Each spore sac contains 
eight spores. These spores are long 
needle-shaped and hairlike in appear- 
ance. Fig. H, shows two spores 
very highly magnified ; when mature 
they show from three to many divid- 
ing walls or septa. 

The fungus attacking essentially 
the basal portions of the plants, 
remains fully intact when the cro]) 
is cut, and the stubble of an affected 
field produces a large number of 
fruiting bodies and reproductive 
spores. In general practice the 
stubble is ploughed under. This 
does not kill the fungus, however, 
which will shed its spores in the soil 
and attack any suitable host plant 
that may be sown the following 
spring. 

So far there has been no actual 
experience of this disease in Canada. 
It would, however, seem that the 
destruction, where possible, by fire 
of the stubble soon after the harvest 
would greatly reduce the infective 
material. If this practice is followed 
by fall ploughing and summer fallow, 
kept well cultivated, it is possible 
that the disease will not have much 
chance. 

Hag smut” is a leaf disease, 
frequently involving the stem also. 


The fungus produces at first long 
grey swollen stripes pushing from 
within the leaf tissue against the 
colourlesvS cells of the epidermis; 
later these stripes burst open length- 
ways and the dark fungus spores 
appear as a powdery smutty sub- 
stance on the surface of the stripes. 
While these stripes are most character- 
istic symptons of this disease, the 
leaves of affected plants are pecu- 
liarly twnsted and gnarled around the 
stem, preventing the production 
of ears. Where these symptoms 
exist there is little doubt of the 
identity of the disease. 

” Flag smut ” is due to a parasitic 
fungus {Urocystis triticA Koern.), 
and, while it has a similar pojmlar 
term, it is unlike any other smut 
attacking wheat. A ” Flag smut ” 
of rye is fairly common in ('anada 
and closely resembles the ” Leaf 
smut ” of wheat, yet the former is 
due to a different species, viz: 
Urocystis occulta Rab. 

Figs. 2 A-D illustrate the symptoms 
of this disease. In ” A ” the long 
stripes are plainly se(‘n on leaf anti 
stem. In Fig. ” B ” a transverse 
section is represented through a 
leaf blade showing to the left tveo 
stripes still covered by the epidermis, 
while a third one has ruptured this 
skin and the spores have become 
free. I'ig. C, shows one of the 
infected leaf portions highly mag- 
nified showing the dense mass of 
spores with which the interior is 
filled. Fig. D. shows a number of 
the characteristic Urocystis spores 
very highly magnified. 

These spores are w'ell protected 
by a layer^ of sterile colourless cells 
enabling them to retain their powder 
of germination for a considerable 
time. Contact of seed with smutted 
straw infects the former, whether 
this contact occurs already in the 
field, or in threshing, or at any later 
period. The spores merely adhering 
to the surface may be killed by seed 
treatment with formalin or bluestone, 
but seed treatment does not act as 
a preventive when the seed is sown 
in infected soil. Soil infection is 
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source of real danger and a great 
drawback to control. In Australia, 
a three year rotation is practised, 
with wheat only once every three 
years. It is also said that stable 
manure serves as a means of causing 
soil infection, and its use should 
be carefully guarded against in local- 
ities where the disease has occurred. 
In bad cases it is best to burn the 
infected straw at once. 

The third malady on this list, 
known as “ Ear cockle," is essen- 
tially a trouble affecting the ear 
of wheat. The injury is caused by 
a minute eelworm iTylenchus tritici 
Bastian)» which produces in place 
of grains, hard pur|)le-black galls, 
similar in si^e to a nonnal grain, 
but ciuite different in shape and 
colour. 

Fig. v^A, re]>resents a normal ear 
of wheat; in “B." is represented an 
affected ear of the .same variety 
showing the pecailiar ruffled spread- 
out appearance of the affected ear 
and revc‘alhig a number of the eel- 
worm galls within the covering glumes 
The number of galls produced in 
one head varies from one to the 
total number of grains that would 
have been normally prcKiuced. 

For comparison our Fig. C. re- 
presents a normal grain of wheat, 
while shows the appearance of 
a smut ball with which the gall 
should not be confused. A smut 
ball may be readily crushed between 
finger and thumb when the spore 
dust wdll appear, its covering is 
thin and its odour pungent. In 
" K " wi} find three galls or ear 
cockles, w^hich wall be seen to differ 
considerably from a smut ball in 
appearance. They are generally deep 
purple or purplish-black and require 
considerable pressure to crush them 
l)etween the fingers. They are more 
like a minute nutlet with a hard 
shell, though void of a kernel. 

The interior of the ear cockle 
is hollow, but filled wath a fine 
mealy substance which is almost 
entirely composed of the bodies of 
minute eelworms. (Figs. F. and G.) 
The longevity of these wonns is said 


to be truly remarkable; some observ- 
ers claim that, although ear cockles 
were kept in a dry condition for 
fifty years, the worms were still 
alive. Whether this observation is 
correct w^e have not been able to 
confirm from our own observation, 
but at any rate the presence of ear 
cockles in wheat wdll render such 
grain unfit for seed purposes until 
they are removed. On being sowm 
with seed grain, the shell of the ear 
cockles becomes softened and decays, 
the active eelworms push their w^ay 
out into the soil and reach young 
seedling plants on which they live 
without causing serious damage, 
although affected plants are yellow 
in colour, until they reach the young 
ears where they commence their 
destruct ive work. The infection most 
likley takes place already in the^ 
very young and tender ear. In 
Europe, inflected seed grain is sub- 
jected to various treatments, in 
order to remove the ear cockles. 
A considerable number may be re- 
moved by sifting or by immersing 
the seed in winter, or in salt solutions, 
when the ear cockles rise to the 
.surface and may be skimmed off. 
C?are should be taken to prevent 
removed ear cockles from reaching 
manure piles or infecting land. They 
.should be burnt up immediately. 
The eel wonn may live for a time in 
the soil, hence too rapid succession of 
wdieat should be carefully avoided. 
Treatment wdth bluestone or formalin 
has not been of any use; it is possible 
that hot water treatment with certain 
modifications may have better results. 

In concluding the above notes, 
the Division of Botany expresses 
the hope that all farmers and technical 
observers will keep on the look-out for 
these troubles. The sooner remedial 
measures are applied, the less the 
chance of these diseases causing 
serious harm. Suspicious specimens 
should be promptly forwarded for 
examination. If addressed to the 
Dominion Botanist, Central Ebeperi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, packages 
below 12 oz. in w’^eight do not 
require postage stamps. 
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DIVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

THE VALUE OF THE PURE BRED DAIRY BULL IN THE 

GRADE HERD 

BY E. S. ARCHIBALD, B.A., B.S.A., DIRECTOR, EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

D uring the pavSt seven years accurate inforination on this subjet:t 
a great deal of attention has the results of a reasonably definite 
been given this subject by nature are only now obtainable from 
the Dominion Experimental Farms; a few farms. Following is a list 
and many experiments of this nature of farms and stations where this 
are now under way. As it takes work is being conducted; — 
many years to accumulate very 


Experimental Farm or Station at: — 

('lass of Female Foundation. 

Breed of Bull Used, 

Nappan, N.S 

(jood grade heifers 

[Ayrshire. 

^ Holstein. 

Fredericton, N. B ... 

.Average grade tows. ... . 

l^(4uerns<*y. 

1 Ayrshire. 

A Holstein. 

Stc. Anne de la Pocatiere, P.Q.. 1 

1 

Average grade co\\s 

( Shorthorn. 

Ayrshire. 

Cap Romje, P.Q 

('rood grade rows.. ‘ 

French Canadian. 

Spirit Lake, P.Q 

Average grade cows . . 

.Ayrshire. 

Ottawa, Onl . .... 

Excellent grade cows... 

I Ayrshire. 

Kapu.skasing, Out 

(jood grade cow's.. 

; Holstein. 

Ayrshire. 

Lacombe, Alta . . .... 

Common grade cows and goud 


grade heifers 

Holstein, 

Agassiz, B.C ... 

(iood grade cows . . . 

Holstein. 


Many factors have entered into 
these experiments which prohibit 
definite deductions to date. However 
the following summaries show^ pro- 
gress and warrant considerable study. 

TWO points must, in fairness to 
younger cow^s and heifers, be kept 
in mind, namely; — 

1. During the war feeds were 
difficult to obtain, hence younger 
generations did not have as good an 


opportunity as their dams at the same 
age. 

2. These grade hiTds have in- 
creased rapidly and the greater 
numbers in itself w'ould usually mean 
slightly low'er production, but wuth 
w^ar conditions of labour and feeds, 
with pasture shortage and similar 
items, there is a considerable margin 
of error w^hich may be corrected 
during the coming year. 


NAPPAN, N.S. 


Experiment Established, 1911. 

Summary to April 1st, 1919. 

In the year 1911, eleven good 
grade yearling heifers representing 
gocxl grade dairy heifers of this part 
of Nova Scotia, were purchased as 
a foundation. Only nine of these 
were used in the experiment. These 
turned out to be very good heifers 


which made good records, decidedly 
above the average production of 
grade heifers in Eastern Canada. 
E)uring the first three years these 
foundation heifers were bred to Ayr- 
shire, Holstein and Guernsey bulls, 
dropping eight, six and three heifers 
respectively. This was again re^ 
peated in the next three years and 
four, three and three heifers of similar 
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breeding resulted. The heifers and 
their progeny have been bred con- 
tbiuously to bulls of the same breed 
as their sire. 

During the seven years a large 
herd of good grade cows has resulted 
all springing from the nine grade 
heifers, and all sired by pure bred 
bulls. No crossing of breeds was 
done. 

When the experiment was started 
there was ample pasture for the 
foundation heifers and first crop 
of calves only, but the immediate 
extension of pasture lands was anti- 
riptated. However, owing to war 
conditions no extensions material- 
ized. Hence, the production in sum- 
mer did not increase over heifer 
records with the foundation cows 
as it should have and each su('cessive 
crop of heifers in milk made matters 
worse and did not show' the advance 
in records proportionate wdth the 
improved breeding. 

Each crop of heifers was bred to 
freshen at the same age and season 
of the year as the foundation heifers. 
Had pasture been available this w^ould 
have made an ideal comparison, 
but as it was the increasing shortage 
of feed was an extra handicap to 
each successive crop of better bred 
heifers. 

A striking point brought out in this 
w'ork to dale is the transmission by 
the bulls of different breeds of the 
dairy type, colour and other breed 
characters. 

The mass of data so far collected 
is of such bulk that only a brief 


summary is here possible. The most 
outstanding features to date are as 
follows : — 

1. Foundation grade heifers made excellent 
two year old records, but have not mater- 
ially increased these as mature cows owing 
to above mentioned reasons. 

2. The first cro.ss Ayrshire heifers (first 
crop calves from foundation heifers by 
Ayrshire bull) — 50 per cent Ayrshire blood, 
as two year olds 71-4 per cent exceeded their 
dams’ records at same age, 28*5 per cent 
as three years olds exceeded their dams at 
same age, 14*2 per cent at four years ex- 
ceeded dams and 33*5 per cent at five years 
exceeded dam^. 

3. The second cross Ayrshire heifers 
(daughters of first cross Ayrshire) — 75 per 
cent Ayrshire blood, as two year olds 25 per 
cent exceeded theirs dams records at the same 
age, as three year olds again 25 per cent 
were superior and as four year olds 33*3 
per cent were superior to their dams. 

Compared with the foundation heifers 
at three years old the second cross heifers 
showed 33*3 per cent superior to grand dams. 

4- The third (Toss Ayrshires, — 87^ per 
cjnt Ayrshire blood, — have not as yet had 
a fair chance for comparison, but to date 
have not excelled their dams to any apprec- 
iable degree. 

5. The first cross Holstein heifers (first 
crop calves from foundation heifers by 
Holstein bull),—5f) per cent Holstein blood, 
as two year olds 50 per cent exc'ccded their 
dams at same age, as three year olds 16*6 
per cent exceeded dams at same age, as four 
year olds 16*6 per cent cxceedeci dams at 
same age. This is not as great improvment 
as with the first cross Ayrshire heifers which 
may be due to the fact that the bull was 
not as good a dairy sire, but more apt to 
be due to the decreased pasture per head 
and consequent poorer summer feeding. 

6. The second cross Holstein heifers, 75 
per cent Holstein blood, as two year olds 
66*6 per cent exceeded their dams at the 
same age, which is a material advancement 
over Ayrshire heifers of similar breeding. 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Experiment Established, 1915. 

Summary to April 1st, 1919, 

1. The foundation cows were re- 
presentative of the average grade 
dairy cow in the district. 

2. The first table gives the record 
of foundation cows — mature age — 
the second year in our possession and 
after the first crop of calves (grade 
Holsteins) were born. 


3. The second table gives the 
record of the Holstein heifers from 
foundation cows as two year olds, 
A comparison shows that these heifers 
produced 2% more milk and as much 
fat as their dams at maturity. As three 
year olds these heifers arc producing 
30% more to date than as two year 
olds, and it is safe to predict that 
they will produce at least 33% more 
than their dams when mature. 
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4. Table three shows the founda- 
tion cows again as Mature to date 
in present lactation. 

5. Table four shows their second 


crop of calves by a Shorthorn bull 
as two year olds in their present 
lactation to date in which they are 
equal to their dams at maturity. 


SUMMARY DAIRY CATTLE GRADING EXPERIMENT TO APRIL 1, 1919. 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Table I. 


Class of ('ows — Common grade at mature 
age. 

Number 
t f days 
milking 

Lbs. 

milk. 

5 

1 

1 H 

1 

Lbs. 

butter 

85 p.c. 

Brindle .... 

300 

5582-2 

4*7 

257-6 

Bessie. . 

22«> 

4480-9 

3*8 

200-5 

Brownie 

262 

3623-8 

4-2 

177-7 

Madge, ... . . ... 

Tiny. ... 

173 

3442-7 

3*8 

151*5 

274 

5075-3 

3*4 

205-0 

Hannah .... 

229 

4521-9 

3*7 

199-3 

Average six head 

244 ‘5 

4454-47 

3-9 

198-6 

Table II. 




C lass of Cows — 1st crop from grades, Holstein 

N urn be 



Lbs. 

sire as 2 yr. olds. 

of days 

Lbs. 

p.c. 

butter 

milking 

milk. 

fat. 

85 p.c. 

Brindle 1-H 

355 

* 6179-t 

4*1 

294-78 

Besjaie l-H . . 

290 

3.-537-2 

4*5 

179-18 

Brownie l-H 

366 

* 5497-8 

3*6 

229-21 

Madge 1-H. .... 

287 

♦ 4493-6 

3*2 

158-20 

Tinv 1-H. 

2«9 

3528-9 

3-6 

148-17 

Hannah l-H .... 

301 

4234-4 

3-6 

180-70 

Average .six head . j 

314-7 

4545-2 

3-8 

198 -.37 

*. — Heifers at two years exceeding their dams’ records at nidturity. 


Table 

III. 





Number 



Lbs. 

Class of cows — Common grades at maturity 

of days 

Lbs. 

p.c. 

butter. 

present lactation. 

Milk to 
date. 

milk. 

fat. 

85 p.c. 

Sally 

68 

1822-0 

4-3 

91*40 

Brindle ... .... 

92 

2958-3 

4-3 

i 148*99 

Maggie 

6 

1454-4 

3-9 

64*27 

Shannon 

71 

1798-0 

3-7 

79*06 

Blossom , 

91 

2592*7 

3-8 

115*74 

Quennie 

70 


3-3 

96-94 

Average six head 

76-5 

2164*3 

3-9 

99*40 
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Tab e IV. 


Class of C'ows — 2nd crop from grades, Short- 
horn sire as 2 yr. olds present lactation. 

Number 
of days 
milk to 
date. 

3 r 

Fat 

Lbs. 

butter. 

85 p.c. 

Sally 1~S 

82 

♦ 2620 0 

3*7 

113*83 

Brindle 1~S ... 

85 

1629 0 

3*7 

70*18 

Maggie 1-S ... 

64 

1427*8 

4*2 

64*90 

Shannon 1-S .... 

68 

• 1881-3 

3*9 

89*13 

Blossom 1~S .... ... 

78 

2296*6 

3*6 

95*88 

Quecnie 1-S, . 

78 

♦ 2858*8 

3*5 

118*10 

Average six head 

75‘8 

2118*9 

3*8 

92*00 


— lleitVrri at two years evceoJiiig the flams’ records at mai.ufity. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Experiment Established, 1913. 

Summary to April 1st, 1919. 

1. The foundation grade cows were 
the best obtainable grade Ayrshire 
and Holstein cows, equally divided, 
and all mature. It was expected 
that the rearing of daughters superior 
to their dams would be difficult. 

2. The loss of buildings by fire 
in 1913 and other circaimstances 
later necessitated disposing of many 
foundation cows. This coupled with 


the fact that the majority of calves 
dropped during the first two years 
were bulls delayed progress. 

3. Only two original cows have 
daughters which have completed one 
or more full lactation periods, details 
of which are given herewith. At 
present several heifers both Ayrshire 
and Holstein grades are completing 
two >^e£iir old records, many exceeding 
10,000 lbs. milk and all equal to or 
superior to the average mature 
record of their dams. 


Name. 

ClasD of cow. 

Age. 

1 j 

No. 

days 

milk. 

j 

Lbs. 

milk. 

p.c. 

fat. 

Lbs. 
butter 
85 p.c. 

No. of 
Lacta- 
tion> 
avge. 

1 . Diamond. . . 

1 

lirade holstein 

Mature. . . 

i 

368 

11389* 

3*41 

457*2 

' 3 

. Johanna 

(t 

Mature. . 

234 

6415* 

3*34 

252*4 

1 

3. Diam ndA.... 

Daughter of above 





1 



V)y holstein sire 

2 and 3 yrs. 

vV-?8 

10316* 

3*66 

i 446*7 

2 

4. lohaniia A 


2 and 3 yrs. 

316 

7554* 

3*95 

1 350*5 

2 


LACOMBE, ALTA. 


Experiment Established, 1913. 
Summary to April 1st, 1919. 

1. The foundation cows are in 
two groups, namely: — 

A. High class Holstein Grades. 


B. Common mature cows repre- 
sentative of the average grade cows 
in Central Alberta. 

2. The following tables are self- 
explanatory. It will be seen that 
for both groups the progeny by a 
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pure bred sire as two year olds calves during this experiment has 
produce almost as much as their hindered greater progress, but another 
dams at maturity. year will see a marked increase in 

3. The large percentage of bull records of progeny. 


Name. 

Class of cow. 

Age, 

years. 

i 

No. 

days 

in 

milk. 

Lbs. 

milk. 

Fal- 

Lbs. 
butter. 
85 p.c. 

No. of 
milking 
period 
avge. 

No. 17 

High grade hoi- 









stein grades . . 

3 

and 5.. . 

461 

8H3-5 

4*2 

424*8! 

2 

No. 20 

n 

4-5-6-7... 

393 

9006*0 

3*31 

359. 0| 

4 

No. 19 

it 

3-5-6 .... 

390 

i 

7728*7 

3*38 

307*31 

1 

3 

No. 42 n6A) 

Daughter of above 









bv holstcin sire 


2 

346 

9110*2 

3*4 

362*5 

1 

No. 41(17A).. . 

' it a 


2 

324 

7725*0 

3*6 

313*2 

1 

N .47 (20A).. .. 

a a 


2 

304 

5815*9 

3*28 

221*8 

1 

No. 54 (19A) 

a u 


2 

451 

8482 *r 

3*23 

322*3 

1 


Name. 

Class of cow. 

Age, 

years. 

No. 

days 

in 

milk. 

Lbs. 

milk. 

p.c. 

fat. 

Lbs. 

I>ulter. 

No. 4 

No. 33 

No. 34 

Common cow 

« 

Mature 

ti 

it 

192 

317 

491 

3054*5 

4401*3 

8491*3 

3*32 

3*31 

4*48 

101*5 

171*3 

393*2 

Average all 

No. 49 (4A). ... 1 

No. 44 (33A) 

No. 34 (34A) ^ 

Lactations for three 

Daughters of above cows . . . 
by Holstein sires. 

it 

{ 1 

295 

193 

414 

220 

4800*3 

1570*2 

4869*7 

3356*2 

3*65 

3*1 

3*42 

1 3*53 

224*8 

57*4 

195*8 

139*3 

Average 1 

Lactation each 

2 

275 

3265*4 

3*35 

130*8 


AGASSIZ. B.C. 


Experiment Established 1913. 

Summary to April 1st, 1919. 

1. A number of excellent high grade 
mature cows were among the original 
18 foundation cows, hence progress is 
sure to be slower than with a founda- 
tion of poor cows. 

2, During the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917 the cows were used for 
feeding experiments which would 


account for lower relative production 
than 1914. 

3. The first sire used in this work 
had not the same relative excellence 
in type and records, as the grade 
females, although a fairly good bull. 

4. In the year 1915-16 the records 
of several two year old heifers from 
the original cows, and by unknown 
sires, are included in the 18 cows 
reported. 
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5. It was necessary to reduce the 
number of cows in 1916-17 in order 
to accomodate the young stock. 
In this year, too, heifer records are 
included — in consideration of which 
a marked increase in production is 
evident. 

6. In the year 1917-18 all the 
original excellent foundation females 
gone. This year’s records consist 


of the daughters of these cows, the 
majority of which are two year old 
records. Hence in another two years 
when these animals are mature the 
grade herd should show milk pro- 
duction fully 30% higher than the 
foundation herd. 

7. Much higher class bulls are 
now being used so it is expected 
that progress will be still greater. 


Period and number of eow.s. 

Number 
days in 
milk. 

Lbs. 
milk for 
period. 

Daily 

milk 

yield 

‘lbs. 

p.c. 

fat. 

Lbs. 
fat for 
period. 

Lbs. 

butter 

for 

period. 

19 13- IP 14, 18 rows ! 

294-6 

7628-2 

25-89 

3-51 

268-12 

335- 15 

19U-1015, 17 rows 

325- 

7281-4 

22-4 

3-35 

244 39 

305-48 

1915-1916, 18 rows 

338- 3 

7241-1 

21-4 

3-24 

234-68 

293-35 

1916-1917, 9 rowh 

341-77 

7620-7 

22-29 

3-23 

247-67 

309-6 

1917-1918. 20 cows 

350-6 

7972-56 

22-76 

3-34 

266-67 

333-33 


CEREAL DIVISION 
A SUFFICIENCY OF GOOD SEED 

HV 0, E. S\l NDERS, PH.l)., DOMINION CERKALTM 


I T ( ER'rAINLY seems highly de- 
sirable to greatly extend the 
work whi(di has already been 
done in the effort to provide a 
sufficient quantity of pure and good 
seed grain of the l)(*st Aarieties and 
to (‘laborate a system of seed pro- 
duction which would guard the coun- 
try as far as possible from some of 
the disasters which have overtaken 
it in the past. 1 have not enough 
inforpiation about the number and 
strength of the agricultural .societies 
in the various provinces to enable 
me to express an intelligent opinion 
as to the possibility of their effective 
co-operation in such a scheme as 
Professor Bracken outlines. I do not 
think, however, that such co-opera- 
tion, however desirable, would be 
essential for the solution of the 
problem we are considering. 

It would seem to me that the best 
plan would be to operate the system 
of seed grain production under Dom- 


inion control, because the Cereal 
Division of the Experimental Farms 
has been, for many years, in the lead 
in the production of high class seed, 
because many of the prominent 
varieties were originated here, and 
because the branch exj)erimental 
farms would fonn convenient places 
for the propagation of the highest 
class of material entirely under expert 
supervision. Furthennon*, crop fail- 
ures are never Dominion-wide; and 
under a centralized system seed grain 
could easily be sent from one province 
to another in case of need. 

To put such a plan in operation 
would however require a considercible 
enlargement of the scope of the 
Cereal Division at both the Central 
and Branch Farms, as at present 
nearly all of the comparatively small 
quantity of seed grown which we 
now produce is required for our own 
farms and for our annual free sample 
distribution. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 

THE GREENHOUSE LEAF-TYER (Phlyctsenia femigalis Hbn.) 

BY ARTHUR GIBSON, CHIEF ASSISTANT ENTOMOLOGIST 


T he Greenhouse Leaf-tyer, an 
European insect, has during 
recent years increased to a 
serious extent in many greenhouses 
in eastern Canada. The first Cana- 
dian record we have of injury by the 
caterpillars refers to an outbreak 
which occurred in a large greenhouse 
in Toronto, Ont. The actuiil year of 
introduction is not known, but it is 
thought that this was in 1896 or 1897. 
The outbreak was personally investi- 
gated by the writer in 1899. Since 
this latter year the leaf-tyer has been 
found at other points in the province 
of Ontario, and we also have reports 
of injury from various points in the 
provinces of Quebex:, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. In addition to 
these provinces, an imxiortant infe.s- 
tation was also investigated at Win- 
nipeg, Man., in 1917. The species is 
doubtfully reported from the province 
of British Columbia, but we have no 
records of injury therefrom. The 
insect was doubtless introduced into 
Canada from the IJnitcxl States 
where it has long been known as a 
pest of greenhouse plants. 

HABITS AND DESC RIPTION OF THE 
INSECT 

The Egg , — The egg^ is about one' 
half millimeter in width, round in 
outline, much flattened, slightly raised 
in centre, pearly-white, coarsely reti- 
culated, and from its flattened appear- 
ance remarkably like that of the 
Codling Moth. Before hatching the 
black heads of the young larvae are 
very apparent through the shell. 
The eggs are laid on the underside of 
the leaves either singly or several 
together forming a mass; in the latter 
case they overlap. Eggs kept under 
observation at Cittawa hatched in 14 
days. 

The Larva or Caterpillar , — The 
larva, when it emerges from the egg, 


is in general appearance of a semi- 
translucent creamy-white colour, the 
bexly bearing long, whitish hairs. 
After feeding it is of a light greenish 
appearance. The young larvae feed 
on the underside of the leaves and 
eat little holes into the soft tissue. 
When at rest they curl the head and 
front segments around to the side 
of the body and if disturbed, fall and 
hang suspended on silken threads. 
The larva' have five .stages, or instars. 
They do not change very markedly 
when develoi^ing. At full growth 
they are about three-quarters of an 
inch in length. The dorsum or back 
is dark green, the sides and under 
surface paler. Longitudinal stripes 
are also present on the back. 

We ha^'e found larvcu in all stages 
of development working at the same 
time and at various seasons. The 
generations undoubtedly overla]). The 
caterpillars feed almost entirely on 
the underside of the leaves, eating 
aw^ay the soft green tissue and 
.spoiling the appearance of the foliage. 
In the case of the mature larvae 
conspicuous portions of the leaves 
are entirely eaten. The caterpillars 
are generally found within a slight 
.silken web. In many instances two 
leaves are brought together and 
fastened by threads of silk, the larva 
feeding on the .soft tissue on the 
underside of the upper leaf. The 
illustration herewith shows the de- 
struction to plants which frequently 
results from the work of the cater- 
pillars. The bed of ageratum plants 
in a large greenhouse in eastern 
Ontario from which the plant in the 
illustration (b) was obtained was 
completely destroyed by the larvae. 
The figure to the right (a) shows 
characteristic injury to the foilage of 
marigold. On the leaf several cater- 
pillars at work may be observed. 
In the separate illustration a bed of 
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marigold plants destroyed by the This list of food plants is by no means 
larvae js shown. , * complete. The caterpillars attack a 

^^ Food Plants, In Canada, the larvae wide range of greenhouse plants, as 
have been particularly destructive to in the United States in addition to 
cineraria, primula, snap dragon, ager- the plants mentioned above they 
atum, rose, chrysanthemum, mari> have infested nodding thistle {Car- 



A. LEAF OF MARIGOLD SHOWING INJURY BY GREENHOUSE 

leaf-tver; caterpillars at work on leaf 

B, AGERATUM PLANT DESTROYED BY CATERPILLARS. 

gold, geranium, aster, and to a lesser dtius)^ wandering jew, ground ivy, 
extent to heliotrope, mignonette, Kenilworth ivy, dahlia, Justicia, 
sweet pea, fern, salvia, canna, azalea, Anemone, Matricaria, Passiflora, 
cyclamen, wall-flower, violet, Ger- Plumbago, Ruellia, Tydaea, Lobelia, 
man ivy, tomato, cabbage and lettuce. Veronica, Lantana, Deutzia, clover, 
63762—21 
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strawberry, parsley, and cucum- The cremaster bears eight rust-red 
ber. It will, therefore, be seen that bristles, four on each side, which 
almost any soft-leaved greenhouse converge and cross at their tips. The 
plant is liable to be attacked. length of the pupal stage is from 17 

Under outside conditions, in the to 20 days. 

United States, this insect has caused The Moth . — This is of a rusty- 

injury^ to celery, for which reason it brown colour, the wings being, crossed 
was designated popularly as the with darker lines. The hind wings 
Celery Leaf-tyer, as w’^ell also to the are paler than the front wings, 
leaves of tobacco, cabbage, sugar When at rest the moth measures 
beet, spinach, nastuitium, begonia, three-eighths of an inch at widest 
carnation, and a few wn'ld plants. part and with the wings spread a 



BED OF MARIGOLD PLANTS DESTROYED BY THE GREENHOUSE LEAF-TVER. 

When ready to pupate, the cater- little over five-eighths oi an inch, 
pillar simply folds over a portion oi During the day time the moths have 
a leaf and fastens it with threads of the habit of resting on the underside 
fine white silk, or choosing a central of leaves or in corners or other 
portion of a leaf, draws down another sheltered places in the greenhouse, 
leaf to serve as a covering and then At night they are active, flying about 
changp to a pupa. The cocoon among the plants. From observa- 
itself is very slight and is merely a tions made at Ottawa during the 
web or covering of slender threads winter months from 70 to 75 days, 
of white silk. approximately, elapsed from the time 

The Pupa.~The pupa in length is the eggs were laid until the resultant 
about three-eighths of an inch and moths appeared. Under greenhouse 
m colour is shining brown, becoming conditions, therefore, there is time 
darker with age; it is sparsely hairy, from the end of September until the 
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end of May for at least three or 
possibly four generations. 

NATURAL ENEMIES 

A small hymenopterous parasite of 
the leaf-tyer, known as Apanteles 
glomeratus Linn., has been observed 
in numbers in greenhouses in the 
United States. A species of Syne- 
tmris, an ichneumonid genus, as well 
as a tachinid fly, Phorocera parva 
Bigot, have also been reared from the 
same host in Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois, respectively. We have not as 
yet reared any parasites from Cana- 
dian material. 

CONTROL 

During the winter of 1918-1919 the 
Greenhouse Lcaf-tycr w^as freely com- 
plained of as a serious pest in many 
greenhouvses in eastern ("anada. Con- 
ditions were specially investigated in 
Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax. A 
survey of the large greenhouses in 
Montreal indicated that the pest was 
firmy established and in practically 
every infestation investigated growers 
were at a loss to know how to effec- 
tively deal with the pest. The old 
remedies of handpicking, fumigating, 
etc,, had proved to be only partially 
useful. It w'as, therefore, decided to 
conduct control measures in various 
houses in the above districts. 

In discussing the problem of con- 
trol, by spraying, with Mr. George 
E. Sanders, in charge of insecticide 
investigations of the Entomological 
Branch, he suggested a soluble sul- 
phur-black leaf 40 spray, such a 
combination having been used by 
Prof. W. H. Brittain, Provincial 
Entomologist for Nova Scotia, for 
certain other insects. The combin- 
ation which we decided upon is as 
follows: — 


Soluble sulphur. ... 1 ounce by weight. 

Black*leaf 40 1 ftuid ounce. 

Water 6 gallons. 

This was tested in large green- 
houses in Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Halifax, and in every case satisfactory 
results were secured. In the district 
of Montreal plots of marigold, snap- 
dragon, cineraria, geranium and chry- 
santhemum, were sprayed by our 
officer, Mr. J. I. Beaulne, and in 
every case excellent results were 
secured. Plots nearby left untreated 
as checks were seriously damaged. 
At Halifax, Mr. Joseph Perrin, an 
inspector of the Entomological 
Branch, supervised control wwk in a 
local greenhouse and the results 
obtained in this instance w^ere also 
excellent. In this latter infestation 
chrysanthemums from tw^o to eight 
inches high were badly infested. 
Three applications of the mixture, 
at intervals of one week, controlled 
the pest. At Ottawa plots of mari- 
golds were sprayed by Mr. W. P. 
Shorey, an assistant, with adjoining 
plots left as checks. In this latter 
instance the spraying was carried on 
in early May at a time when the 
plants were mature, in fact partly 
down, and when, therefore, it was 
difficult to apply a vspray mixture to 
reach the caterpillars. Even under 
such conditions, however, large num- 
bers of the larva* were destroyed. 
In controlling an insect which spins 
as much silk as doe.s the Greenhouse 
Leaf-tyer, it is important to under 
spray the plants wffien they are young 
and at the first indication of infes- 
tation. 

In addition to the above com- 
bination, other spray combinations 
were tested in Montreal greenhouses; 
one of these which gave about as good 
results is the same as the above with 
the addition of four ounces of arsenate 
of lead. 



HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 

REGULATION OF HOG SHIPMENTS 


F or the purposes of controlling 
hog cholera and by virtue 
of the authority conferred by 
the provision of the Order-in-Council 
of November 30th, 1909, containing 
regulations relating to animal quar- 
antine, a ministerial order was passed 
on May 26th as follow^s: 

No hogs shall l>e removed from the public 
stockyards of the cities of (Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta-, St. Boniface, Man., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 


Que., except for immediate slaughter, or for 
export to the United States., unless a pc^rmit 
for their ' removal has first been obtained 
from the inspector in charge of the yard. 
Applicants for permits must state the des- 
tination of the hogs they desire to remove 
and the purpose for which they are intended. 

Whenever necessary for the control of hog 
cholera, permits will he refused unless the 
hogs for which permit is requested have been 
immunized by serum administered by a 
veterinary inspector. 

This Order shall become effective June 
14th, 1919. 


UNITED STATES CATTLE FOR CANADIAN EXHIBITIONS 


M inisterial order No. 42 of 

November 18, 1913, relating 
to animals’ quarantine, has 
been replaced by the following order 
dated June 24, 1919, as follows: 

“On and after July 2nd, 1919, all cattle 
over six months old entering Canada from 


the United States for exhibition puriK>ses 
shall be accompanied by a sati.sfactory 
tuberculin test chart dated not more than 
sixty days prior to the date of entry, and 
signed by a veterinary inspector of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Inudstry, 
and an affidavit or solemn declanition of 
the owner or importer that the said tuber- 
culin test chart refers to the cattle offered 
for cntiy^ and no other.” 


THE LIVE STOCK BRANCH 


RECORD OF PERFORMANCE TEST FOR PURE BRED DAIRY 

CATTLE 


BY C. S. WOOD, CHIEF INSPECTOR RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


T here has been a slight increase 
both in the number of cows 
entered for the Record of 
Performance test and those which 
have qualified for Certificates, during 
the year 1918-19, and it is to be 
expected that when farm help is 
more plentiful there will be a much 
larger increase. 


The yearly test is conceded to be 
the most reliable method of obtaining 
information regarding the production 
of milk and butter fat, and farmers 
are availing themselves of this in- 
formation when purchasing Dairy 
Cattle. 

The following is a summary of the 
year’s work: — 



No. of cows 
entered 
for the test. 

No. of cows 
qualified. 

No.of cows which pro- 
duced enough milk 
and fat to qualify, 
but failed to calve 
within fifteen months 
after commencement 
of test. 

Ayrshire 

568 

194 

43 

rrench-Canadian 

36 

3 

2 

Guernsey i 

23 

3 


Holstehi-F riesian 

598 

175 


Jersey 

245 

76 

17 

Shorthorn 

141 

45 

12 

— — — — 

1,611 

496 

144 
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Number of bulls which have quali- 
fied for registration since the inception 
of the test by sireing four or more 
qualified progeny each from a dif- 
ferent dam : — 


Shorthorn 7 

Total 151 


Following are given the names, 
records, and owners of the highest 



HOLSTEIN cow, “JEMIMA JOHANNA OF RIVERSIDE” 10254, CHAMPION OF THE 
CANADIAN RECORD OF PERFORMANCE FOR BOTH MILK AND BUTTER FAT 



JERSEY COW, “DOROTHY OF AVELREAGH” 6115. FIRST 
IN THE TWO-YEAR-OLD CLASS, RECORD OF 
PERFORMANCE 


Ayrshire 62 

F rench-Cartadian 1 

Hobtein-Friesian 69 

Jersey 12 


butter-fat producirtg cows in each 
class for the various breeds since the 
commencement of the test:— 
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Ayrshire — 
Mature. . 


Lady Jane 30886 19,405 


4 yr Milkmaid of Orkney .... 39834 14,872 


3 yr Scotch Thistle. 


41685 14,907 


2 yr Springbank White Rose. 44100 12,209 


French Canadian — 

Mature Aromaz., 


4 yr Pauline 3rd. . 

3 yr Labelle 2nd . . 

2 yr Bruna Reinc. 


Guernsey — 

Mature Trislette of Whitewater. 


4 yr Western Queen . 

3 yr Western Queen. . . 

2 yr Gladys of Willow 


Holstein — 

Mature Jemima Johanna of 

Riverside 

4 yr Pius Pontiac Artis . . 

3 yr Calamity Snow Mcch- 

thildc 2nd 


2 yr Duchess Wayne Calain* 

ity 2nd 


1597 13,219 
2482 10,210 
2865 7,916 
3228 7,484 

392 15,502 
834 12,132 
834 10,153 
654 10,234 

10254 30,373 
16792 20,911 

26707 23,274 

15514 16,714 


Jersey — 

Mature Sunbeam of Edgeley .. 629 18,744 

4 yr Beauty Maid 2019 14,852 

^ y** Vera Lenore 6347 11,136 

2 yr Dorothy of Avelrcagh 6115 11,882 


Shorthorn — 

Mature Coquette 2nd 


Mature i oquette 2nd 107052 17,723 

^ y Daisy Lodge 109482 11,638 

Buttercup 11190612,691 

^ y Springvale Lass 2nd 120696 10,230 


786 A. S. Turner & Son, 
Ryckman’s Corners, 
Ont. 

596 Harmon MaePherson, 
Orkney, Ont. 

631 A. S. Turner & Son, 
Ryckman’s Corners, 
Ont. 

546 A. S, Turner & Son, 
Ryckman’s (^)rners, 
Ont. 

631 Director Experimental 
Farms, Ottawa. 

484 Pauline Sylvestre, St. 
Simon, Que. 

406 Director Experimental 
Farms, Ottawa. 

337 Paul Sylvestre, St. 
Simon, Que. 

63 1 Chas. Hawthorne, Chil- 
liwack, B.C. 

661 Hanford Bros., Chilli- 
wack, B.C 

576 BanfonI Bros., ('hilli- 
wack, B.C. 

544 W. M. Banford, C'hilli- 
wack, B.C.. 

1,024 W. C. Houck, Chip- 
pa wa, Ont. 

816 S. Lemon, Lyndon, 
Ont. 

843 Walburn Rivers, Fol- 
den’s, near Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

677 Walburn Rivers, Fol- 
dens’, near Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

926 James Bagg & Sons, 
Edgeley, Ont. 

872 D. A. Boyle, Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

700 Mrs. A. H. Street, 
„Bardis, B.C. 

666 E. H. Barton, Chilli- 
wack, B.C. 

636 Ed. Knight, Vanessa, 
Ont. 

480 Miss Charlotte Smith, 
Clandeboye, Ont. 

482 Geo. W. Carter, Ildcr- 
ton, Ont. 

448 John Walker, Nanti* 
coke, Ont. 
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PREMIUM POLICY WITH RESPECT TO PURE BRED RAMS 

BY NORMAN STANSFIELD, CHIEF, SHEEP AND GOAT DIVISION 


T he Honourable, the Minister of 
Agriculture has authorized the 
adoption of a new policy for 
encouraging the use of pure bred 
rams throughout Canada. It pro- 
vides for payment of a grant to bona 
fide applicants who comply with the 
required regulations, of the sum of 
five dollars annually for twb years. 
Following are the regulations: 

1. Any sheep raiser who purchases 
a pure-bred registered ram of any 
recognized breed recorded in the 
Canadian National Live Stock Re- 
cords or eligible for such registration 
for use in his own flock and who has 
not before at any time used a pure- 
bred registered ram in his own flock 
shall be entitled to the annual 
premium of $5 (five dollars) for two 
consecutive years, provided the fol- 
lowing regulations are complied with: 

(a) He shall swear before a Justice of the 
Peace or any man commissioned to take 
oaths to the effect that he has never 
before used a pure-bred registered ram 
in his flrK'k and that he has now' pur- 
chased a pure-bred registered ram which 
wn‘11 be used in his flock and state 
definitely the breed of the ram, from 
whom f)urchase<l and the date of pur- 
chase, the private ear-tag number, the 
registration numl)er together with the 
number of breeding ewes owned by the 
applicant. 

(b) If the applicant is a member of any 
agricultural scK'iety it will only be 
necesjjary that his application Ik* signed 
by himself and countersigned by the 
President of the Society; in such cases 
the application shall be forwarded by 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Society 
to the Sheep and C»oat Division, Live 
Stock Branch, Ottawa. The applicant 
shall declare that he has never fjefore 
used a pure-bred registere<i ram in his 
flock and that he has now purchased a 
puro-ba'd registered ram which will be 
used in his flock and state definitely the 
breed of the ram, from w^hom purchased 
and the date of purchase, the ear tag 
number, registration number together 
with the number of breeding ewes 
owned by the applicant. 

(c) It will be necessaiy* to forward an 
application for second annual payment 
of premium. This application shall l>e 


to the effect that the ram is still alive 
and is being used in the owner’s flock, 
stating clearly private ear-tag number 
and registration number. When the 
applicant is a member of an Agricultural 
SfKiety his application for second pay- 
ment of the premium mu.st bear his owm 
signature and be countersigned by the 
President and Secretary of the Society of 
w’hich he is a member. In all other 
cases a sworn statement to the same 
effect will be required. Should the ram 
die during the two years and be replaced 
or have to be replaced for another good 
valid reason, then the premium will be 
paid in exactly the same manner. 

{d) Every sheep raiser who receives the 
premium shall agree to castrate all male 
progeny of the pure-bred registered ram 
except that w'hich is from pure-bred 
registered ew^es. 

(c) Application for payment of premium 
must be forwarded to the Sheep and 
Goat Division of the Live Stock Branch, 
Ottaw'a, not later than the first of Decem- 
ber of any year. 

2. No individual sheep raiser shall 
be pemiilted to receive premiums for 
more than four rams, that is, a 
breeder using pure-bred registered 
rams for the first time shall not 
receive premiums for more than four 
rams, even though his flock may be 
large and require more than four 
rams. 

3. The Live Stock Commissioner 
reserves the right through his officers 
to investigate any application and if 
such application be found irregular 
to refuse ptiyment of the first or 
second payment of the premiums. 

4. An application from a sheep 
raiser owning less than 10 (ten) 
breeding ewes will not be considered. 

5. It is expected that the female 
progeny sired by the pure-bred regis- 
tered ram will be kept and as many 
as possible be eventually incorporated 
into the breeding flock. 

6. The number of premiums to be 
awarded each or any year will be 
limited. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order received at the 
office of the Sheep and Goat Division, 
Live Stock Branch, Ottawa, Ont. 
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RECORD OF PERFORMANCE FOR POULTRY ESTABLISHED 


A RECORD of performance for 
pure bred poultry of standard 
breeds and viirieties is being 
established by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agricluture. Provision is 
made for establishing foundation 
stock of certified egg production, 
which will secTire an authentic record 
upon which breeders and buyers can 
depend. The need for such a record 
is based on the room for improve- 
ment that exists in the laying ca- 
pacity of the average flocks and upon 
the influence exercised by the pure 
bred flocks in raising the egg-laying 
standard. 

For convenience, and because of 
the means employed, the record of 


performance is divided into two 
sections, known as A and AA. Record 
of performance A will be secured by 
the inspection of trap nested flocks 
upon the owners^ premises, regularly 
inspected by federal officers. This 
branch of the work will be in charge 
of the Poultry Division of the Live 
Stock Branch. Record of perform- 
ance AA involves the holding of 
laying tests and contests at Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations, 
provincial departments of agriculture, 
agricultural colleges, and other recog- 
nized institutions. This branch of 
the work is in charge of the Poultry 
Division of the Experimental Farms. 


STANDARDIZATION OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


A t the conclusion of a sission 
of the Special Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization 
of the House of Commons devoted to 
the diwscussion of the subject of the 
standardization of farm implements, 
a committee was appointed to meet 
with a like committee of the manu- 
facturers. The committee appointed 
consisted of Dr. J. H. Grisdale, 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
the following members of the House 
of Commons: Messrs. Henders, 
Harold, Kay, MacNutt, McCoig, 
Best and Edwards. The committees 
are expected to meet and go into the 
whole matter of standardization of 
farm implements, machinery, etc , 
and parts thereof before the next 
session of the House. 


“Every School District should be a little democracy, and the school house the social 
centre of the community, where all the people come together, in a neighbourly way on terms 
of equality, to discuss among themselves their common interests and to devise methods 
of helpful co-operation.” 



PART II 


Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 
LIVE STOCK 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY REV. HUGH MACPHERSON, AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE, ANTIGONISH 


A bout three thousand lambs 
were sold by co-operative 
cissociations in the county last 
season. The stock went to the 
Halifax or the New England market. 
The lambs were weighed at county 
points, a representative of the buyers 
being generally present. They were 


put on board the cars by the associa- 
tions. Prices were 1| to 2 cents 
better than those that would be 
received from drovers. 

Besides the above five hundred 
and fifty select ewe lambs were sold 
as breeders. 


QUEBEC 

BY L. THERRIEN, B.S.A., DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T he co-operative sale of live 
liutchcr stock has been started 
in our province and good 
results have already been obtained. 

SHEEP. 

Eleven sheep 1>reeders' and wool 
prod ucers* co-operative associations 
were organized since 1917. Several 
of these associations .sell sheep co- 
operatively, and their managing 
secretaries are agricultural represen- 
tatives. These associations are oper- 
ating under the law of the Quebec 
Co-operative Associations* 

Sheep are sold by auction on the 
county fair ground or in another 
centre, convenient to the members 
of the association, or shipped by 
carloads to the Montreal market. 
They are graded and sold as follows, 
at the various loading points: — 

Lambs 

No* 1-^70 to 100 lbs. 

No. 2 — 100 lbs. and more* 

No. 3 — 70 lbs, and less. 

Ram-lambs* 


Sheep 

No. 1—100 to 140 lbs. 

No* 2 — 140 lbs. and more. 

No. 3 — 100 lbs. and less. 

Rams, all weights. 

Each farmer is handed by the 
manager a weighing and grading 
certificate for the animals offered for 
sale. The grading is done - in the 
presence of the farmers. This system 
has the advantage of encouraging 
the farmers to castrate at an early 
date the rams which are kept for 
slaughter and to Ixjtter finish their 
sheep before placing them on the 
market. 

The association charges from 8 
to 10 cents for each sheep sold. 
When shipments are made to the 
Montreal market, the farmer receives 
to 2 cents less per pound, as there 
must be deducted from the selling 
price the commission paid to the 
selling agent, the cost of freight and 
shrinkage in weight during trans- 
portation. 
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The total Value of sheep sold 
by six of these associations last 
year, amounts to $36,544.87. 

Through these co-operative sales, 
farmers have received from 1 to 
2 cents more per pound than through 
local buyers. 

LIVE CATTLE AND HOGS. 

There is practically no organized 
system for the sale of cattle and 
hogs in our province. Live animals are 
purchased at a fixed price by the 
great slaughter houses of Montreal 
and by many rural dealers, and this 
price is very often below the price 
that might be obtained on the 
Montreal market if there were author- 
ized representatives of the farmers 
on this market. In order to improve 
matters in this connection, the 
Quebec Cheesemakers’ Agricultural 
Co-operative Association began last 
year to sell live stock for its share- 
holders. This association grades and 
sells for its members, by carloads 
only, live animals such as young 
steers, heifers, bulls, cows, lambs, 
sheep, hogs and calves. The Asso- 
ciation has tw^o kinds of members, 
individuals, and various sorts of 
organizations, such as local co- 
operative associations, farmers’ clubs 
and patrons’ a.ssociations. The ship- 
ments are made from the localities 
where these associations are oper- 
ating or from the slaughter houses 
of St. Valier and Princeville. These 
slaughter houses are managed l>y 
the Quebec Cheesemakers’ Co-oper- 
ative Association. All these ani- 
mals are weighed and numbered 
at loading points, and a copy of the 
weigh sheet with the bill of lading 
is forwarded by mail to the address 
of the Cheesemakers’ Association. 


The marking of the animals makes 
the work of grading easier. The 
owner receives the amount due 
to him as well as a grading certi- 
ficate, containing valuable informa- 
tion as to the defects noted and the 
way to correct such defects. 

The Cheesemakers’ Association has 
a weekly journal of its own entitled 

Le Bulletin dcs Agriculteurs,” 
which has over 8,000 subscribers. 
This paper is the organ of the 
association. Each number contains 
two pages entitled “ Lc Marche ” 
giving prices secured and paid to 
the members during the previous 
week. It keeps the members in- 
formed on the requirements of the 
market. Several agricultural spec- 
ialists are among the contributors. 

A charge of 2f per cent is made on 
the sale of live animals in carloads, 
in addition to shipment expenses, 
food given in Montreal and insurance. 
The shipper in ensured against any 
loss that might occur from an acci- 
dent during transportation. 

During the year 1918, the CheCvSe- 
makers’ Association received from 
its members, through the local co- 
operative associations that are affil- 
iated to it or through the Princeville 
and St. Valier slaughter houses, 
about 125 carloads of live animals 
of all kinds, i.e. 6,900 head. The 
sale of same produced a total sum 
of $152,951.03. 

The total turnover of the associa- 
tion for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, is $6,001,979.73. All 
agricultural products handled are 
graded. The association hopes to be 
able to apply successfully its system 
of grading and auction sales and to 
pay its members according to the 
quality of the animals that arc 
offered for sale. 
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ONTARIO 

BY P. C. HART, B.S.A., DIRECTOR, CO-OPERATION AND MARKETS BRANCH 


L ive stock shipping co-opera- 
tively in Ontario is of recent 
origin , The oldest asvsociation 
is not more than five years old and 
it is only within the last two years 
that the movement has reached any 
proportions. At the present time, 
however, there are perhaps 200 to 
250 organizations shipping co-oper- 
atively,. and during the last year 
about 1,000 cars, valued at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, fiavo been shipped, 
either direct to abattoirs or over the 
yards, by farmers’ organizations. 

Some of these organizations are 
simply live stock shipping associations 
organized for this work only. The 
proj)oriion of these, however, is 
small; others are regularly organized 
co-op(Tative businesvses which have 
been in business for some time and 
have had considerable experience in 
handling some line or lines of farm 
produce, or in buying supplies, and 
have now opened up a live stock 
marketing department as part of the 
business. The great bulk of ship- 
ping associations, however, have had 
their origin in farmers’ clubs of which 
there are Ix’tween 600 and 800 in 
Ontario, d'hese have started shij)- 
ping with no further local organiza- 
tion other than that of farmers’ clubs. 
The club appoints a committee, 
called the live stock committee, to 
take charge of the shipping and all 
details are worked out by this com- 
mittee. This method has given good 
satisfaction. Where a single club 
starts by itself there is usually not 
enough stock to ship regularly and 
shipments are made only as stock 
accumulates. This movement is 
rapidly spreading, however, and clubs 
are comlDining their shipments and 
have regular shipping days. The 


movst efficient clubs always ship on 
these days whether full carloads are 
available or not. 

The live stock committee of the 
club arranges with one of their num- 
ber or a local drover, conversant 
with the business, to undertake the 
actual handling of the stock, paying 
him either on a commission basis or 
on straight salary. In many instances 
a single shipper acts for from two 
to seven clubs, and shipping from 
one or more railroad stations. Where 
such is the case, regular shipping 
days are established, part carloads 
are filled up at succeeding stations 
down the line so that local clubs 
get the benefit of full carload freight 
rates, even when the club ships less 
than a carload. For instance, on 
Ow'cn Sound to Toronto line, stoc'k 
is shipped co-operati\x*ly from every 
station from Owen Sound to Orange- 
ville, stock being shipped from ten 
stations by sixteen farmers’ clubs and 
handled by ten managers. The man- 
agers along this line co-operate in 
filling cars. 

Where the stock is shipped by 
co-operative associations having 
capital available, it is usual for 
the association to pay for stuck on 
delivery at the car, and the profits 
on each shipment are pro rated 
among the members. Where such 
method is used the reserve fund is 
used to meet the losses due to any 
slight over-payment to members at 
the time of shipment. When the 
manager has sold the stock f.o.b., he 
is able to pay the members on delivery 
of the slock at the car. Usually 
however, where the club is selling 
over the yards, members wait for 
their returns until the vStock is sold. 
As soon as the returns are received, 
the manager makes 6ni a statement 
covering each member’s shipment and 
fon\^ards a cheque. The following is 
a sample of the member’s statement: 
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SHIPPING STATEMENT 

.LIVE STOCK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


Shipping Statement 


Name of Shipper — John Smith 

Address — Guelph, R.R. No. 4 • 


Guelph, Ont., Aug. 16th, 1918. 

Shipment No. 4 


No. 

Class of 
Stock 

Mark 

Wt, at Shipping 
Point. 

Selling Wt. 

Price 

Returns 

3 

Cattle 

1 

3060 

1 

3030 

15c. 

Total 

1 

$454.50 

1454.50 


(Freight $1.92 

I Selling chgs . . 1.80 

iFecd 72 

! Yardage 75 

Charges deducted ..^Tnloading ... .12 

I Insurance .01 

I Mgr. Comm.... 2 40 

i Res. Fund .. 1.13 


Total $8.85 $8 85 


Balance due $445 65 

Enclosed find cheque for this amount. 


The charges noted in the above 
statement called reserve is for the 
purpose of covering any accidents in 
shipments while the stock is still 
in possession of the association. To 
cover such loss in transit the usual 
method is to assess each member so 
much per animal shipped, some clubs 
charging 15c. per head for cattle and 
5 cent per head for hogs and sheep. 
This has been found ample to cover 
all losses and create a reserve. The 
details of handling the business vary 
of course with the degree of exper- 
ience among the various managers. 
It is necessary in this form of shipping 
that each member’s cattle be weighed 
and sold separately and in order to 
insure satisfaction each member’s 
cattle are given a different mark, 
usually a number clipped on the hip. 
The hogs on the other hand are 
weighed and graded at the point of 
shipment as lights, heavies, sows, etc., 


JOHN WILSON, 

Manager. 

and when sold separately all the 
selects go together. 

The live stock shipping activities 
in the i)rovince have led to farmers of 
sections purchasing or building their 
own weigh .scales at shipping stations 
thus giving them greater confidence in 
the weights as supplied at their local 
point. A further advantage of live 
stock shipping has been experienced 
in Ontario, as in all places where this 
work has been carried on, in that the 
quality of stock shipped has been very 
materially improved. 

During the last two or three years 
the United Farmers* Co-operative 
Company has been taking consign- 
ments of live stock from farmers’ 
clubs over the province and acting 
through one of the commission firms 
with a seat on the live stock exchange. 
Recently however, this co-operative 
company has purchased its own seat 
on the exchange and is now taking 
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$hipments direct*’' and in order to 
facilitate co-operative shipments by 
farmers* clubs it is supplying the ser- 
vices of pro rating the returns among 
the members of the clubs for the 
local managers. This work is done 
by the company at its head office 
and a small additional charge is made. 

As intimated previously, the move- 
ment towards live stock shipping 
co-operatively is in its infancy in 
Ontario. The province however, 
seems to be on the verge of a great 
movement in this direction and in- 
quiries regarding this matter come 
from all parts of the province, and 
from all indications a radical change 
in the system of marketing live stock 
will have taken place in Ontario with- 
in the next few years. In order to 
facilitate this wwk over the province 
the Department of Agriculture has 
had an officer employed wiiose duty 
it is to assist such organizations in 
their shipiniig, the grading of hogs, 
keeping of records, etc., etc., the plan 
being to assist the local organizations 
to co-operatc along railroad lines and 
systematize the movement of cattle 
toward the market. 

The Department issued a circular 
giving detailed instructions regarding 
shipping of Hvt stock, Encourage- 


ment is also given towards farmers 
coming to market with their stock 
so that they may be better acquainted 
with the demands of the market and 
gain, perhaps, a better appreciation of 
the value of quality of the stock 
shipped. 

BREEDING STOCK 
Shipped West 

Through the Live Stock Branch of 
the provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture an arrangement is made wffiere- 
by cars of pure bred stock are shipped 
from Ontario to Western Canada. 
A breeder wishing to ship one or more 
animals notifies the department of 
his desire and when enough animals 
have been accumulated to make a car 
the department arranges for loading 
the same at a convenient assembling 
point. The department puts a man in 
charge of the car and he delivers 
the animals in the West. Each 
shipper is charged certain fixed charges 
for shipping the v^arious classes of 
animals. 

In 1918 there w'ere shipped to 
Western Canada 21 cars of stock 
including 67 horses, 250 cattle, 180 
sheep, and 4 swine, making a total of 
501 animals. 


•UNITED FARMERS* COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


O N June 9th a representative of 
The Agricultural Gazette visited 
the Union Stock Yards and 
learned that since February 15th of 
the present year the United Farmers 
of Ontario have been handling their 
liv^e stock at the Union Stock Yards, 
Toronto, through their owm Com- 
mission Department on that market. 
The results of the first few months of 
its operation augur well for the future 
of this venture. The farmers are 
wxdl satisfied with the results thus 
far obtained, 

From various rural centres wdiere 
farmers* clubs are organized the 
animals are shipped to the Union 
Stock Yards in car lots. All classes 
of animals, including cattle, Sheep, 


sw'ine, etc., are handled. They are 
attended by the shipper wffio is 
selected from the membership of the 
local club. This shipper has charge 
of the assembling, marking, loading, 
and delivering of^ the stock, and 
makes it his business to become 
thoroughly acquainted with all activi- 
ties in connection wdth his office, 
from the farmyard to the stockyard 
in the city. In some cases where the 
full carload is not av^ailable at the 
point of loading it is necessary to 
complete the load at intermediate 
points. This is accomplished by 
systematic arrangements with other 
locals ** along the railway lines. 
Thus freight costs are materially 
reduced. 
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On arriving at the yards the 
animals are graded and placed in 
their respective pens. This work is 
supervised by the salesman, who thus 
gets his knowledge of the strong 
points or weaknesses of the animals 
he is marketing. He is assisted in 
this work by the shipper who is 
attending the cattle. By this method 
a somewhat more personal interest is 
taken in the work by the salesman, 
the shipper, and the farmer. 

The Live Stock Commission De- 
partment of the United Farmers' 
Co-operative Company is a recog- 
nized factor of the Toronto Stock 
Yards where the offices are located. 
The selling is handled in much the 
same way as that of commission 
merchants doing business in the same 


market. The salesman is thoroughly 
experienced and competent in hand- 
ling men as well as animals, and his 
presence has been kindly received 
among the Commission men of the 
market. 

Evidence of the success of this new 
department as w'^ell as an idea of the 
way in which farmers throughout 
Ontario are utilizing it, may best be 
gained from the accompanying brief 
report covering business done during 
the three and a half months of its 
career. 

Total business handled by the 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Com- 
pany, Limited, through the Live 
Stock Commission Department from 
February 15th to May Slat is as 
follows: — 


— 

Cars 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Calves 

Sh{‘ep 

iM()ne\ Value 







$ ets 

Feb. 15-28 ... 

‘ 33 

460 

782 


178 

78,919 52 

Mar. 1-.51 

159 

2,377 ' 

4.152 


244 

404,847 49 

April 1-30 . 

250 

3,451 

(),288 

869 

271 1 

650,712 31 

May 1-31 .. 

356 

5 , 750 

7,001 

1.288 1 

167 

1,007,931 89 


798 

12,0.11 

18,225 

2,157 

800 

2,148,411,21 


The figures in this table show a 
highly desirable increase with each 
succeeding month and it is the expec- 
tation of those in charge, as well as 
the farmers supporting the under- 
taking, that the busincvss is only 


beginning. This being the cas(* the 
outlook for the Live Stock Commis- 
sion Department of the United Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Company is bright 
indeed. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

BY W. W. THOMSON; DIRECTOR, CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


T he first Steps towards the co- 
operative marketing of live 
stock taken by the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Agriculture 
was the publishing of a bulletin in 
1913 explaining the method of co- 
operative marketing and the benefits 
to be obtained thereb;^. As a result 
of the publication of that bulletin 
some nine co-operative stock market- 
ing associations were organized in 


the province during 1914. The 
number has increased until there are 
now fifty fully registered and incor- 
porated associations doing business, 
exclusive of the unincorporated locals 
of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association. 

The registered stock marketing 
associations are incorporated under 
The Agricultural Associations Act 
and in most cases carry on several 
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lines of work such as the handling 
of fuel, fruit, flour and feed and other 
farm supplies in addition to the co- 
operative marketing of live stock for 
their shareholders. These organi- 
zations annually submit a statement 
to the registrar showing the amount 
of business of each kind transacted 
during the proceeding calendar year, 
and the figures given later in this 
article are obtained from these 
reportvS. No reports arc available 
from the unincorporated locals of 
the Grain Growers’ Association and 
conseciuently the figures given are 
by no means complete. 


delivered, the animals are all weighed. 
Hogs are usually graded according 
to weight and quality and cattle and 
sheep are usually branded so that 
each shipper’s animals may be identi- 
fied when the animals are sold. 
The producer then receives a receipt 
specifying the number and kind of 
animals delivered and shows the 
grade or brand assigned to his stock. 
The animals are loaded, shipped to 
the market and sold through one of 
the live stock commission firms. 
The proceeds from the shipment, 
less freight, yardage, feed and com- 
mission charges, are returned to the 



LIVE STOCK CO-OPERATIVELY MARKETED BY A SASKATCHEWAN ASSOCIATION 


The stock marketing work of 
these associations is carried on in 
much the same way. Each’ associa- 
tion has a manager whose duty it 
is to look after the details in connect- 
tion with the marketing of stock and 
whose remuneration is usually a set 
rate per hundred on the quantity of 
the stock marketed w a commission 
on the proceeds from the sale. Well 
established associations have set ship- 
ping days and each member delivers 
his stock at the local stock yards. 
Several associations in the province 
ship regularly once each week, others 
every two weeks, while others ship 
more frequently at one season of the 
year than others. When stock is 
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manager. Individual accountwS show- 
ing the proceeds realized from tfie 
sale of each producer’s animcils and 
the expenses incurred in handling 
them, with cheque for the net pro- 
ceeds is mailed to each shipper. 
In pro-rating the expenses incurred 
in the marketing of stock the charges 
for feed and attendance are divided 
among the different shippers in pro- 
portion to the weight of their animals, 
while the charges for yardage, weigh- 
ing, etc., are assessed at the amount 
charged per head by the stock yard 
company. 

In a business of this kind little or 
no capital is required. Some new 
associations find it necessary to obtain 
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a loan from the local bank to pay 
advances on stock but as the associa- 
tions becoine established this practice 
is usually discarded. 

During the period covered by the 
report several new associations took 


up co-operative live stock marketing 
and practically all of those who for- 
merly engaged in this work are still 
carrying it on. The following table 
summarizes special reports from 11 
typical associations. 


Name. 

No. of 
cars 

No. of 
shippers 

Weight 

Saving 

Amount 

saved 

Dubuc Grain (Growers Association, Limited 

6 


110,200 

ic. 

$551 00 

Grenfell Grain Growers Association, Lim- 



ited 

1 


18,380 

148,210 

Ic. 

183 80 

1,482 10 

Guernsey Co-operative Association, Lim- 
ited 

8 

17 

Ic. 

Lewvan Grain Growers Association, Lim- 




ited 

4 

38 

73,590 

Ic. 

551 90 

Rocanville Grain Growers Association, 




Limited 

10 

90 

175,740 

IJc. 

2,636 10 

Rostilee Co-operative Association, Limited 

29 

580 

559,221 

|c. 

3,495 13 

Speers Grain Growers Association, Lim- 





ited 

5 

42 

105,845 

lie. 

1,587 67 

Wauchope Grain Growers Association, 




Limited 

2 

7 

35,440 

ic. 

88 60 

Welwyn Grain Growers Association, Lim- 





ited 

8 


136,670 

Ic. 

1,366 70 

Wilton Co-operative Trading Association, 
Limited 

68 

200 

1,371,240 

}c. 

6,856 20 

Young Grain Cirowers Association, Limi- 



ted 

18 


197,220 

lie. 

2,958 30 


159 


2,931,765 


21,757 51 



UNITED GRAIN GROWERS’ LIMITED SELECT A CAR LOAD OF STOCKERS'FOR A 
SASKATCHEWAN FARMER 


It will be noticed from the above 
that a net saving of approximately 
cents per 100 pounds was realized 
by marketing co-operatively. This 
should induce many other organiza* 
tions to take up stock marketing 
work. 


In this connection we beg to point 
out that the attention of the Branch 
has been drawn to the fact that 
several associations still make a 
practice of sending a new man down 
to market each carload, shareholders 
frequently taking turns in accompany- 
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ing shipments. This practice, if con- 
tinued, will seriously interfere with 
the success of the associations for the 
reason that in many cases the parties 
accompanying the stock will look 
upon the marketing of the animals as 
only a secondary consideration, their 
personal business at the marketing 
centre being to them of greater 
importance, consequently stock will 
be neglected in transit and sold to 
poor advantage. For the greatest 
success it is necessary that the same 
party accompany every shipment 


sit for which the railroad compan- 
ies are not responsible many as- 
sociations provide a local insurance 
fund by deducting two or three cents 
per hundred pounds from the pro- 
ceeds of all shipments. This amount 
is placed in a special account from 
which shippers of stock that is in- 
jured or killed, are reimbursed. Other 
associations prefer to insure their 
shipment with the local insurance 
companies but all make some pro- 
vision for the losses of this kind. 

The following table gives the num- 


'1, 4,' ; I 

Jr,f 



SORTING OUT A CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENT 


so as to become familiar with the mar- her of registered associations market- 
kets, and experienced in the business, ing stock and the quantity sold for 
To provide against losses in tran- each vear since 1914; 


NumlKjr of associations marketing 
live stock. 


Live Stock. 

Number 
of cars. 1 

V 




1914— 9. 

1915— 10. 

1916— 23. 

1917— 35. 

1918— 50. 


i 42,054 22 
150,512 76 
323,171 25 
1,059,285 18 
1,432,000 00 
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As an indication of the financial co-operative live stock marketing the 
benefit derived from the co-operative Co-operative Organization Branch 
marketing of live stock it has been supplies each new association free of 
ascertained that eleven associations cost with a set of receipt and account 
shipping 191 cars of stock in 1917 forms sufficient to record their mar- 
claimed to have made a saving of keting for one year together with a 
$36,382.25. bulletin explaining how the accounts 

It will be noticed that averaging should be kept. The Branch is also 

the results obtained by the eleven prepared to send an experienced man 

associations, a net saving of approxi- to aid the manager of new as.socia- 

matcly one cent per pound has been tions in handling their first consign- 

realized by marketing co-operatively, ment. This man will be on hand 



A CHOICE I,OT FROM A CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENT 


If this amount could be added to the to aid him in receiving, weighing, 
prices realized on all stock marketed grading and marketing the stock, 
from the province, it would mean a He will a.ssist him in loading and 
very material increase in revenue to shipping the stock and will accom- 
our stock men and there is no reason pany the manager to the central 
why this co-operative live stock market to aid him in disposing of his 
marketing work should not be extend- stock. It has been found that this 
ed through the establishment of new assistance encourages many associa- 
shipping associations until at least the tions to undertake the work and when 
great bulk of the shipments from the such benefits have been obtained it is 
province are handled co-operatively. seldom that the associations discon- 
To encourage the organization of tinue stock marketing activities. 
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WESTERN CANADA 

BY E, S. MCRORY, MANAGER, WESTERN DIVISION, UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 


T he progressive spirit which 
characterizes the Western 
farmer has led him to invade, 
year by year, new territory’^ in the 
commercial world and in no way has 
he been able to benefit himself to any 
greater extent than by his endeavours 
to get what is justly due him in the 
disposal of his livestock. 

FORM OK ORCiANIZATION 

Here and there, dotted over the 
prairies from Winnipeg to the Rock- 
ies, will be found local organizations 
('ailed Livest<3ck Shipping Associa- 
tions which were bnmght into being 
by the crying need for a system 
whereby the small farmer who had 
only a few hecid to dispose of would 
be placed on the same footing as the 
man who had a carload, as he is 
enabled by this plan to place his 
product on the open market W’^here 
the various buyers bid in competition 
for it — result, enhanced pric'es. 

THE PLAN 

Ordinarily the request for an organ- 
izer is received by us from a Ihiited 
Farmers’ Association or (irain Grow- 
ers’ lo(*al and a date is set for a meet- 
ing at wdiich this business is to be 
discussed. At that meeting the asso- 
ciation is formed — having a [iresidcnt, 
secretary, board of directors, and 
manager, wdio may or may not be one 
of the officers. A shipping day is 
then arranged and plans are made to 
send forward their first co-operative 
shipment. Usually, the organizer 
returns to that point on shipping day 
to assist the manager with his duty of 
seeing that everything is properly 
recorded — for it must be remembered 
that this is no ordinary shipment of 
livestock. First, each man’s part of 
the load must be weighed — then the 
animals marked so as to make identifi- 
cation a simple matter at the central 
market, then a record, called the 


shipping manifest, prepared so that 
there is no confusion. All books 
necessary in order to properly take 
care of this business are supplied by 
the central organization, thus insuring 
uniformity of accounting. The ship- 
ment is assembled, loaded, and billed 
to one of the markets — consigned to 
the care of the agent of the organized 
farmers who takes the shipping mani- 
fest before mentioned, compares the 
record with the markings on the 
animals, and sells them accordingly, 
after which a statement is prepared 
showing the amount due each shipper 
and his division of the expense. This 
statement, together with the settle- 
ment cheque, is then sent forward to 
the manager of the shipping associa- 
tion, who in turn makes a settlement 
with the shippers. Usually, the man- 
ager accompanies the shipment in 
order to see that the stock is given 
proper attention en route. The man- 
ager’s remuneration may be set at so 
many cents per hundred w'eight on 
the total weight of the shipment, or 
again it may be set at about 1 per cent 
of the net out-turns. 

INSURANCE 

Some associations insure all stock 
wliile in transit ; others simply assess 
each shipment a small amount w^hich 
is placed in the reserve fund to pay 
losses in case of death or accidents to 
slock in transit. 

During the past year the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., handled 4,402 
cars of livestock through the medium 
of their three offices, which are situ- 
ated at Winnipeg, C'algary, and 
Edmonton. From the amount of 
business that it has been possible to 
do under this plan, it is apparent that 
the farmers are alive to the situation 
and arc determined to eliminate, in 
so far as possible, the local buying 
and selling of livestock. Numerous 
influences are continually at work 
trying to disorganize the farmers ; in 
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fact, they go so far in some localities 
as to offer more for the animals 
locally than the conditions at the 
central market warrant — that is, 
they are prepared to do this for a 
time at least and, if they can by this 
method discourage the members of 
the local shipping association to such 
an extent that they withdraw their 
support, they have accomplished 
what they set out to do - and the 
people themselves are in the long run 
the sufferers. 

A good deal more could be stated 
in favour of the establishing of co- 
operative marketing, but suffice it to 
say that in spite of continual knocks 
and discouragements the movement, 
in so far as Western Canada is con- 
cerned, is sure to go ahead by leaps 
and bounds. Less than a decade ago 


no individual farmer ever thought of 
marketing a few head of stock on a 
central market. Now hundreds, yes 
thousands, follow this plan consist- 
ently year in and year out. In 
isolated cases they possibly do not 
secure as much as they are bid 
locally for their livestock, but these 
cases are few and far between. 
Ultimately we expect that no farmer 
will even consider the question of 
selling his stock locally and when the 
various livestock markets of Canada 
are brought in under government 
supervision, thus establishing a con- 
fidence in the treatment which will 
be accorded them at the markets, we 
believe we shall see even greater 
strides made in this particular form 
of marketing livestock. 


A CONSTANT SUFFICIENCY OF GOOD SEED 

The various campaigns to increase production of food crops in Canada during the war 
have brought out conspicuously the importance of an assured sufficiency of good seed. 
Professor John Braken of the University of Saskatchewan has proposed a plan which involves 
the co-operation of the plant breeding stations with the Agricultural Societies. This plan 
was published in an article entitled “Good Seed” in the April number of the Agricultural 
Gazette. The plan has the approval of a number of officials who are interested in this 
important subject and who, in the following articles, have expressed their views upon it. 

NOVA SCOTIA 


THE SCHEME 

BY M. CCMMINO, PH.I).. SKC 

T O my mind the scheme profiosed 
by Professor John Bracken in 
regard to the supply of good 
seed has a good deal to recommend it. 
The most difficult point that would be 
met with in the administration of this 
policy would be the actual selection of 
the men who would grow the improv- 
ed seed. There might be jealousies 
involved in this* that would create 
greater difficulty than one would 
anticipate. There is another diffi- 
culty, which is tliat there are always 
local conditions in respect to agri- 
culture which cannot be very well 
foreseen and on account of which it 
soinetimes happens that a very good 
seed grower might not have as 
favourable conditions as an adjoining 


COMMENDED 

RKTARY FOR ACiRlCl LH KK 

grower whe; has been more favoured 
by weather conditions. The con- 
sequence of this will be that some 
times farmers who are not selected to 
grow the elite seed will have better 
seed to offer than those who are so 
selected. This will not work out to 
the best interests of the elite seed. 
If, on the other hand, still greater 
efforts along educational lines were 
made to interest parties in growing 
elite seed of their own, 1 believe that 
the ultimate results would be better. 

We have teen working on this in 
co-operation with the officials of the 
Seed Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a good many 
years and we have made very sub- 
stantial progress, so much so, in fact, 
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that seed merchants advise me that 
they have had to cut down their 
purchases of seed oats, wheat, etc., 
to a large extent, farmers having 
grown their own. There was no 
compulsion in this scheme and I am 
of the impression that the results are 
all the better because it has gradually 
made headway through its own 
merits. 

Finally, I may state that we have 
announced that no fields will be 
admitted to our Field Crops Com- 
petition for the year 1920 except 
those in which the seed is registered. 
We have not done this until we have 


had nearly ten years of preliminary 
work behind us and the country now 
seems ready for it and I believe that 
the purely voluntary work done has 
in the main proven good and has 
some merits which <a more or less 
artificial scheme would not have. 

Still I hope Professor Bracken’s 
idea will be carried out, for no one can 
foresee what will happen, and it may 
prove that under the extra control 
which may be exerted in connection 
with his scheme, still better results 
than those which are outlined in the 
foregoing will be obtained. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

THE PLAN QUITE WORKABLE 

BY E. P. BRADT, SFXRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


I HAVE read with a good deal of 
interest the plan evolved by 
Professor John Bracken, of Sas- 
katchewan, for keeping up a constant 
supply of good seed. 

It appears to me that the scheme is 
quite workable and that it should be 
able to put in effect a sufficient suppK 


of seed to meet the needs of each 
district every year. During the past 
few years there, has been so much 
inconvenience and expense, caused by 
shortage of seed, that some such 
scheme could be adopted with decided 
advantage. 


QUEBEC 

MACDONALD COLLEGE 

IMPORTANT FEATURES EMBODIED IN PROPOSED PLAN 

BV R. SUMMERHY, B.S.A., PROFESSOR OF CEREAL HUSBANDRY 


P ROFESSOR Bracken’s plan for 
the ensuring of a constant suffi- 
ciency of suitable seed of cereal 
crops, to my mind embodies the 
important features of any plan for 
successful distribution of seed of high 
quality. It includes: — 

1. A constant source and supply of seed 
of high quality in quantities. 

2. The rapid reproduction of this seed 
under inspection and control in such a 
manner as to maintain its purity and without 
allowing any large quantity of it to be 
diverted to other purposes than for seed. 

3. The co-operation between the plant 
breeding stations, the agricultural societies 
and the fai mers. 


The growing of such a quantity of 
elite stock seed by the plant breeding 
station places a great deal of work on 
that institution and requires more 
land than is at the disposal of the 
majority of plant breeding stations. 
Given a sufficient amount of land and 
organization for carrying out the 
scheme there is no reason why it 
cannot be carried out more efficiently 
and economically than anywhere else. 
On the other hand much labour is 
needed for the proper handling of such 
a large quantity of elite stock seed, 
and the immediate need for this 
might easily overshadow the need for 
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attention to breeding operations 
proper. This diflSculty must be 
guarded against. 

There should be no unsurmountable 
diflSculty in the way of arranging for 
the co-Of)eration of the agricultural 
society and the farmers in producing 


further quantities of seed according 
to Professor Bracken's plan. 

Farmers, however, must have assur- 
ance of being remunerated for the 
care and work necessary to produce 
high grades of seed. 


A CONSTANT SUPPLY 

BY OSCAR LESSARD, SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


A fter looking very carefully 
into the scheme for a constant 
and sufficient supply of good 
see:! grain, as submitted by Professor 
John Bracken, I believe that its 
adoption, if it were possible, would 
cauvsc an increase in the production 
of good seed grain. In order to 
apply same to the province of Quebec 
it would be necessary that some asso- 
ciation supply free of charge a suffi- 
cient cjuantity of grain to sow^ the 
proposed twenty acres. Of course 
this would entail a rather , large 
expenditure. There are agricultural 
associations in our province but they 
are not allowed by their regulations 
to spend any part of their revenue 
on the purchase of grain, seeds or 
chemical fertilizers. These regula- 
tions might be amended to enable 
some of these associations to follow 


Professor Bracken’s suggestion and 
purchase seed grain out of their 
regular revenues, but we believe that 
such amendment would not be desir- 
able as it would delay and even 
injure the fulfilment of the programme 
that these associations have set out 
to accomplish. 

Professor Bracken speaks of an 
association called Selection Sta- 
tions There is no association of 
this kind in the province of Quebec. 
There has been in this province a 
new' scheme adopted to encourage 
the production of seed grain. This 
is a competition in threshed grain 
that will be examined in the barns 
of the competitors, who must have 
a large number of bushels in order 
to be eligible for entry. Valuable 
results are expected from this con- 
test. 


ONTARIO 

A MOVEMENT IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

BY J. LOCKIE WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGRICULTURAL SOC IETIES 


T he proposition made by Prof. 
Bracken of Saskatchewan Uni- 
versity, would seem to be a 
movement in the right direction for 
the production of better seed for 
the field crops of Canada. The 
agricultural societies of Ontario have 
for the past twelve years been making 
rapid strides in this regard through 
their standing field crop competitions. 
The best farmers of this province 
have entered enthusiastically into 
this work and each year show^s marked 
progress in the production of high- 
class seed grain. Annually the agri- 


cultural societies branch publish a full 
report of the work done in this connec- 
tion. It contains the name of the agri- 
ultural society, the names and addrOvSs- 
es of the competitors, and the variety 
of grains sown, together with their 
vseore and standing in the crop com- 
petition and the prizes taken at the 
Canadian National and Central 
Canada Exhibitions, and Guelph and 
Ottawa Winter Fairs. The grain at 
these Exhibitions is sold by public 
auction and top prices are realized. 
In 1919, 7,500 farmers took part in 
the competitions and this plan for 
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the production of good seed meets 
with the approval of all concerned. 
However, 1 am of opinion that addi- 
tional good work will be accomplished 
by adopting Prof. Bracken’s plan in 
co-operation with our 350 agricul- 
tural societies. I would suggest for 
Ontario, however, that 10 acres be 
the size of the field in which the grain 
is to be grown. This will ensure 
greater care being taken of the field. 
Prof, Bracken speaks of the grain 


being officially inspected during the 
first year. In order to ensure con- 
tinuous good results I would suggest 
that it be officially inspected the 
second year also. The matter will 
be taken up by me at the next 
annual convention of the Ontario 
Association of F'airs and Exibitions 
next February, which is attended 
by delegates from all the agricultural 
societies in the province. 


ALBERTA 

A SCHEME IN GENERAL SOUND 

BY H. A. CRAIG. B.S.A., DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


M y opinion is that the scheme 
suggested by Professor 
Bracken for growing seed 
grain in general is sound, though its 
success will depend upon the men 
who carry out the details. There is 
no question that good seed is scarce 
at the present time, as well as difficult 
to locate. I believe that it is the 


function of the government to organ- 
ize a system whereby a supply of good 
seed may be obtained with ease by 
the farmers and T think the scheme 
as outlined by Professor Bracken 
may be productive of good results to 
the farmers of any province that 
adopts it. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

AN EXCELLENT PLAN 

BY P. A. BOVINt., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF AGRONOMY, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


T he plan submitted, w^hereby 
the regular and far too often 
occurring seed shortage may 
be reduced, is a very excellent one, 
and Professor Bracken deserves a 
great deal of credit for his proposal, 
Someting similar has been prac- 
tised in different European countries, 
particularly among producers of root 
and ve^getable seeds. One or two 
outstanding men, with special interest 
for seed growing and selection, are 
delegated to grow wffiat is knowm 
as stock seed ”, which would cor- 
respond to the tw’^enty acres first 
year crop in the plan under discus- 
sion. The other seed growers of the 
community or district receive the 
stock seed for the production of 
ordinary commercial seed. 


If the growrers arc guaranteed a 
fair price over and above the market 
average of, say, November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February there 
is every reason to believe that a 
constant supply of good seed may 
be ensured. One improvement on 
prevailing conditions which might 
accrue from co-operative seed growl- 
ing is that a guarantee might be 
given for variety, purity, and for 
the percentage of gennination. 

It w^ould thus be possible to distri- 
bute good and reliable seed at reason- 
able prices throughout the country. 
This w^ould do more towards intro- 
ducing suitable varieties in various 
districts than many volumes of writing 
and any number of cubic yards of 
talking. The majority of our farmers 
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realize that ^ood seed is a desirable and quadruple prices, or more, for 
thing, but they hesitate, and not a commodity in regard to which they 
without reason, to pay double, treble have no assurance. 


CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

BY L. H. NEWMAN, SECRETARY 


T he plan suggested by Professor 
Bracken of the Saskatchewan 
Agricultural College for pro- 
viding against a shortage of good 
seed, published in the April number 
of The Agricultural Gazette, should 
go a long way towards solving the 
seed situation during the average 
year providing it could be worked 
out satisfactorily. If the country 
generally could be induced to under- 


take a scheme of this sort, the danger 
of a serious shortage would be greatly 
obviated. I am afraid however that 
the plan would be hard to carry out 
fully. Moreover not all districts are 
well suited to the production of seed. 
The scheme is a step in the right 
direction, and our Association would 
co-operate in ever>' possible way in 
its e.\ecution. 


GRADUATES OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
VETERINARY COLLEGES 

NOVA SCOTIA AGRICUL'^URAL COLLEGE 


F OLLOWINC; is a list of the stu- 
dents who received diplomas 
from the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural Colleget his year: 

Harold V. Colpitts, Lewisville, N.B. 

Philip Bishop, Greenwich, N.S. 

Fred Johnson, Greenwich, N.S, 

Walter Wright, Central Bedeque, P.E£.I. 

J. Louis Stoddart, Stoddartville, N.S. 


Robt. Bishop, (freenwieh, N.S. 

Win. T. Perry, Butternut Ridge, N.B. 
Alexander Palmer, Berwick, N.S. 
Douglas Archiliald, Newton. .\.S. 

Fred Wasson, Young’s ('ove Road, N.B. 
Donald Rogers, Hopewell Hill, N.B. 
Alvah MacEwen, St. Peters Bay, P.E.L 
Antoine Lcger, Richibiu to \^Ulage, N.B. 
Sylvio Martin, Caron Broon. N.B. 

S. W. B. Muir, Shelburne, N.S. 

John B. Irvun, Point cle Bute, N.B, 

Earle Weir, C'entre Rawdon, N.S. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. STE. ANNE DE LA POCATIERE 


Seventeen students passed the ex- 
amination at the agricultural school 
at Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiere which en- 
titled them to have conferred upon 
them by the University of Laval the 
degree of Bachelor of Scientific Agri- 
culture. The first four in the follow- 
ing list of graduates won distinc- 
tion : 


LIST OF Graduates 

Adelard Godbout, Antoine Langlais, Fran- 
cois-Xavier Rotitaillc, Auguste Pepin, 
Charles Gagne, Raoul Dionne, Maximilien 
Lemieux, Louis-Philippe Dionne, Maurille 
Faucher, Bruno Botvin, Alphonse Laflamme, 
Louis Pelletier, Ulric Brown, Epiphane 
Theriault, Gaspard Boucher, FTorian Cham- 
pagne, Georges Michaud. 
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MACDONALD AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The degree of B.S*A. was conferred 
on Eric Grove White, Kilbryne Doner 
aile, County of Cork, Ireland, 
and Charles John Wilcox, R. R* 3, 
Magog, P.Q. These men took their 
work for the degree in the school 


of agriculture prior to serving over- 
seas. Both men had seen consider- 
able military service, Mr. Wilcox 
receiving his commission on the field 
and winning the military medal 
and military cross. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


At the Macdonald school of Hous(*- 
hold Science fifteen students graduat- 
ed in institution administration and 
twenty in the homemakers* course. 
Following are lists of the graduates 
in these courses: 

(iKAUtAll-S IN INSTITinOK ADMINISTRATION 
COVRSE 

Mary L. Brunicll, Buckingham, Que. 
Margutriic B. Mag(e, Merrickville, Ont. 
Marjorie L. Cochrane, Lennoxville, Que, 
Jean O. Anderson, Buckingham, Que. 
Jeancite Orr, Kenhington, 

Margaret R, Tay or, Kingston, Ont. 
Florence C. Martin, (irand View, P.E.l. 
M. Charhjtte Magee, Merrickville, Ont. 

K. Mabel Boulden, Ste. Anne do Bellevue 
Que. 

Marjorie Ross, \Vcstn:oiint, Que. 

Frances Thouuon, Westmount, Que. 

Bessie L. C'arruthers, ( harlottetown, P.E.l. 
Stisie M. ( rane, St. jehn.s, Nfld. 


Mary C. Movrat, Pictou, N.S. 
Helen W. Wetmore, Clifton, N.B. 


GRADUATES IN THE HOMEMAKER COURSE 

Grace H. McOuat, Lachute, Que. 

Helen E. Flaherty, Waltham, Mass. 

^ P'ranccs M. Clarke, Mont Tremblant. Que. 
Bonnie E. Cookson, Montreal, Que. 

Helm O. F. Van Wart, Fredericton, N.B 
Phyllis C. Abbott. Senneville, Que. 

Doris E. Anderson, Montreal, Que. 

Z(K> I). Munro, Pictou, N.S. 

Jean Crawford, St. Johns, Nfld. 

Faith Mathewson, Montreal, Que. 

Vera G. Eakin, Westmou it, Que. 

Florence L. Henderson, Westmount, Que. 
¥As\* I. (lilchrist, Westmount, Que. 
Kathleen (b (iibson, Fredericton, N.B. 
Jean C'oltart, Westmount, Que. 

Riva Leavitt, Montreal, Que. 

Margaret 1). Graham, Montreal, Que. 
Sadie Freedman, Westmount, Que. 

Jean T. Tubman, Ottawa, Ont. 

Diana \'. C'ampbcll, Winnipeg, Man 


OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, LA TRAPPE 


The diploma of Bachelor of iVgri- 
culture was awarded this year, to the 
following pupils of the Institute: 

Name Address 

^ NapolcDii Beaudoin, St. Luc, comte 6v 
Champlain. 

Florentin Beliveau, B.A,, St. (iregoirc, 
Nicolet. 

Roland Brassard, Roberval, Lac St. Jean 

Nelson Cossclte, Champlain. 

Chs. A. ('ourchesne, B.A., St. Ambroisc de 

Kildare, JoUette. 

Araedcc Filion, B.A., Ste. Thercse, Terre- 
bonne. 

J. Aime Gagnon, B.A.. Laprairie, R.R. 2 
Laprairie. 


Emile Gauthier, B.A., Si. Theodore 
d’Acton, St. Hyacinthe. 

(ieorges Geliiias, St. Boniface de Shawiiii- 
gan, 

Henri B.A., St. Louis de France, 

Champlain. 

Alphonse Lafrance, Oka, Deux-Montagnes 

Ferdinand Larose, B.A., Buckingham. 

Hector Leblanc, B.A., Tingwtek, Artha- 
baska. 

Georges E. May rand, St. Casimir, Port- 
neuf. 

Henri Plourde, B.A., Melabetchouan, Lac 
St. Jean. 

(iustave Toupin, B A., St. Isidore, Laprai- 
rie. 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Twenty-five candidates wrote on each to take supplementary examina- 
the final fourth year examinations at tions. Seven of the graduates have 
the Ontario Agricultural College and returned to their home farms and 
twenty-three of them secured their a number of others have received 
B.S.A. degree conferred by Toronto appointments. 

University. Two candidates have Following is a list of the graduates: 


Name Addrcvss Occupation 

Allan, R. D Ottawa, Ont Manager, Co-operative Association, Pet- 

rolea, Ont. 

Aylsworth, D. F. . . . Bath, Ont Farming at homo. 

Bcffg, R. E Tiverton, Ont Soldiers’ Settlement Board. Toronto. 

Brink, R. A Woodstock, Ont Fellow in Chemistry, O.A.C., Quelph. 

Caldwell, W. C.. Carp, Ont Soldiers’ Settlement Board, Toronto. 

Edgar, J . D Guelph, Ont 

Grant, G. S Port of Spain, Trinidad With Trinidad Government. 

(iunn, W. R Avonmore, Ont “Nor’-West Farmer” Winnipeg. 

Henry, ('. II .. .. Truro, N.S. 

Hessel, E. C Vernon, B.C 

Higgins, J. R. . Kemptville, Ont Farming at home. 

Huckett, H. C Torquay, S. Devon, Eng. Entomological Dept., O.A.C., (Vuelph, Ont, 

Hunter, F. Ct Toronto, Ont, . . 

Jones, T. H Fruitland, Ont Farming at home. 

l..amont, C Mount Brydges, Ont Farming at home. 

Luckham, C. F ... Burnam, Ont. . . Farm Survey Dept., O.A.C'., (iuelph. 

Mathe.son, D. J Lucknow, Ont Farming at home. 

Munro, J. B Slate River Valley, Ont. Assistant Editor, Publication Branch, 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
McCall, Cl. W. . . Fort William, Ont . Soldiers’ Settlement Board, Toronto, Ont. 

MacKenzic, C. F Guelph, Ont Associate Editor, Farmers’ Magazine, 

Toronto. 

Shciles, J. M..^ , . , Perth Road, Ont Agricultural Instruction, Langely, B.(\ 

Stillwell, E. C. Elgin, Ont . Swift Canadian Company, Toronto. 

Tice, C Guelph, Ont Field Husbandry' Dept., ().A.C\, (iuelph. 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE, GUELPH 

The Domestic Science graduates of Macdonald Institute, Guelph, are:— 

NORMAL COURSE Guelph, Ont.; (irace Totten, South Woods- 

lee, Out. 

Lillian Beaman, Essex, Ont.; Je.ssie 
DeGuerre, Mt. Albert, Ont.; J^ean Flatt, housekeeper course 

Tantallon, Sask.; Evelyn Maclean, Winnipeg, 

Man.; Ida Mogg, (ialt, Out.; Winnifred Muriel Browm, Watford, Ont.; MaryEustis, 

Suttaby, Gravenhursl, Ont New York, N.Y.; Jes.sie (icrmian, St. George, 

Ont.; Marjorie Harley, Guelph, Ont.; Kath- 
ASSOCIATE course Icen Lethbridge, Fingal, Ont.; Ethel Nichol, 

Bceton, Ont.; Lena Reid, Wallaceburg, Out.; 
Mary Graesser, Guelph, Ont.; Frances Mrs. M. Barbara Smith, Prince Albert. 
Hilliard, (iuelph, Ont.; Carita McKiel, Sask.; Mary WKsmer, Blair, Ont. 
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MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


This year six students graduated 
in Agriculture and received the degree 
of B.S.A. and four graduated in Home 
Economics and received the degree 
of B.H.Ec. The graduates in Agri- 
culture were: — 

J. A. ('ox, St. Agathe, Man. 

E. S. llayter, Grandview, Man. 

R. E, Heise, IsaMla, Man. 

A. McWilHam, Kossendale, Man. 

J. 11. Tolton, Oak Lake, Man. 

A. K. Stratton, Stonewall, Man. 

The graduates in Home Economics 
were : 

Miss Ethel Armstrong, Brandon, 
Man, 

Miss ( iladys Henry. Killarney, Man. 

Miss E. Moore, Manitou, .Man. 


Miss Margaret Speechly, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The Lieutenant (Governor’s gold 
medal for highest general proficiency 
in the graduating year in Agriculture 
was won by Mr. J. H. Tolton, Oak 
Lake, Man. The T. Eaton C!o’s 
silver tea ser\dce for highest standing 
in Home Economics was won by 
Miss Margaret Speechly of Winnipeg. 

Messrs. Cox, Heise, Tolton and 
McWilliam hav^e returned to their 
farms. Mr. Stratton has taken a 
position in the Poultiy Department 
of the Manitol>a Agricultural College 
and Mr. Hay ter is in the Field 
Husbandry Department of the Cob 
lege. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The graduates this year in the 
B.S.A. course are (ieolTrey Bodrnan, 
Dilke, Sask.; John F. Booth, Semans, 
Sask.; W, E. I^ike, Edam, Sask.; 
W. A. Thomson, Pense, Sask. 

Mr. Hodman won the Waller 
Sc(jtt Scholarship in Agriculture for 
the best student graduating and also 
the Governor-Oenerars gold medal 
in competition with students in 
all of the other faculties. Mr. Bod- 


man is this summer assisting in 
Soil Physics. Mt'.ssrs. Booth and 
Lake are District Reprcvsentatives 
for the Department of Agriculture 
in the Weeds Branch. Mr. Lake 
expects to go, in the fall, to South 
Dakota to take uf) post graduate 
work with Professor Hansen. Mr. 
Thomson has gone to his farm at 
Pense. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Five students passed the final 
examination in the College of Agri- 
culture securirtg the B.S.A. degree. 
These are W. M, Fleming, (G. L. 
Fltick, N. F. Bell, T. H. Hagennan 
and C. T. Tapp. The tw^o first 
named have been appointed on the 
staff of the University. Mr. Fleming 


is attached to the Field Husbandry 
Department and Mr. Flack to the 
Animal Husbandry Department. Mr. 
Bell has been appointed Manager of 
a farm that is devoted largely to the 
raising of Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
Messrs. Hagerman and Tapp have 
returned to their owm farms. 
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MONTREAL SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND VETE^ 

RINARY SCIENCE 


The final examinations of the 
Montreal School of comparative 
Medicine and Veterinary Science 
were held on the 12th, 13th, I4th 
and 15th of May. Out of a class 
of sixteen, eight candidates secufed 
diplomas and eight the doctor’s 


degree conferred by Laval University. 
The following received the doctor’s 
degree: 

T. J. A. Bigras, J. B. A. Lefebvrc, 

I. W. H. Fradette, C. J, Poirier, 

L. P. Jasmin, G. Helee, 

J. S. Jasmin, J. E. Tetreault. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The graduating class at the Ontario 
Veterinary College this year included 
thirtymine men, ten of whom were 
former students who were returned 
from active service overseas by order 
of the military authorities to con- 
tinue their professional training. 

The first prize for general profi- 
ciency was awarded to R. Gwatkin, 
second prize awarded to S. W. 
Carter, and the third prize to E. B. 
Beals. 

A scholarship of $75 was awarded 
by the College to H. W, Nurse for 
the best report of a case read and 
defended before the Science Associ- 
ation of the Ontario Veterinary 
College. 

Following is a list of the members 
of the class: 

Andries, A. J., Deloraine, Man. 

Armstrong, G. P,, Rossburn, Man. 

Armstrong, J. H, 0., Ottawa, Ont, 

Beals, E. B., (ireene, Maine. 

Bescoby, F. H., Toronto, Ont. 

Brazenall, F., Prince* Al^rt, Sask. 

Garter, S. W., Jacksonville, IlL 

Chase, S. H., Consecon, Ont. 


Davis, H. b, Woodstock, Ont. 
Fisher, J. K., Brandon, Man. 
(fibson, H. H., Newport, N.S. 
Gwatkin, R., Strassburg, Sask. 
Herman, L. L., Williamsvillc, N.Y. 
Houston, J. E., Milestone, Sask. 
Humphreys, F. A., Ardath, Sask. 
Johnson, J. E., Thedford, Onl. 
Kelleher,W.J., Guelph, Ont. 
Laughlin, W. M., C'hardon, Ohio. 
Learmonth, R., Troy ('enter, Wi'i. 
Lindsay, W., Ro&scau, Ont 
McAlphinc, L. C., Toronto, Out. 
McConnell, J. C., Hamiofa, Man. 
McKcrcher, D. A., Williamson, 
Sask. 

Marsden, H, W., Excel, Alta. 
Martinaglia, (»., Randfoiitein, S. 
Africa. 

Miller, G. B„ Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 

Miller, M. H., Killarney, Man. 
Nicholls, W. E., Hamilton, Ont 
Noble, 1. B., Tompkins, Sask 
Nurse, H. W., Wallenstein, Ont. 
O’Neill, J J., Sans Bruit, Que. 
Richardson, C. H., Toronto, Ont. 
Rivington, R. H., Almonte, Ont. 
Smith, J. W., Maxim, Sask. 

Stevens, H. C., Sonya, Ont. 
Thomas, E, B., Box Grove, (Jnt. 
Ungar, E. B., Napanee, Ont. 
Watson, W., Howick, Qtie. 

Webster, F. H., Welwyn, Sask, 



NOVA SCOTIA 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

BV DR. M. CUMMINO, SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTCRE 


O NLY one specifically agricul- 
tural Act was passed during 
the year. This was an Act 
for the Encouragement of the Improve- 
ment of Live Stock. This Act makes 
provisions under which a penalty 
may be imposed upon anyone owning 
or harbouring a scrub bull and offering 
the same for public service within 
an Agricultural Society District. 

In the general amendments to the 
statutes provision is made for defin- 
ing Agricultural Society Districts 
which, briefly, may be done at any 
meeting of the agricultural society 
regularly called, at which a by-law, 
to be subsequently approved by the 
Governor-in-Council, may be passed 
in respect to these boundaries. 

The major increase in the appro- 
priations in the Nova Scotia legis- 
lature for the current year was on 


account of the road policy which, 
after all, is a real contribution to .the 
development of agriculture. 

In respect to agriculture proper no 
substantial changes have been made, 
the appropriation on account of 
current expenditure chargeable to 
revenue being $92,250 in comparison 
with $90,000 the previous year. 
This amount will be supplemented 
by about $10,000 payable by orders- 
in-council under the provisions of 
special acts for the assistance of 
dairying, wheat raising, etc. The 
increase for the current year was 
practically all on account of the 
College Farm, to meet the increased 
cost of wages and feed, and vnll be 
fully offset by the estimated revenue. 

In detail the following are the 
appropriations : — 


— 

1918 

1919 

College and Farm . .... 

$ cls. 

37.000 00 

38.000 00 

$ cts. 

39.000 00 

18.000 00 

15.000 00 

7.500 00 

3.500 00 
1,450 00 
1,000 00 

2.000 00 
1,000 00 

800 00 
600 00 
1,400 00 
1,000 00 

Cieneral Agriculture 

Salaries and Expenses of Officials 

Orant to Agricultural Societies ! 


Orants for County Exhibitions 


Entomological Department 


Farmers and Countv AAssociations 


Field Crops Competitions 


Assistance to Dairying 


Model Orchards 


Assistance to Poultry. 


Stallion Enrolment 


Printing and Advertising 


Miscellaneous 


Agricultural Societies * 

! 15,666 6o 

90,000 00 

w 

92,250 00 


On capital account there is an date an egg laying contest during the 
appropriation of $2,500 for an addi- next winter and summer, 
tion to the poultry plant to accomo- 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 

DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

APPOINTED 

BY E. P. BRADT, B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


M r. a. C. Gorham, B.S.A., 
M.Sc., has arrived in the 
Province and taken up his 
duties as Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education. Mr. Gor- 
ham succeeds Mr. R. P. Steeves, 
who has very capably carried on the 
work of this Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the past 
five years, but w'ho has found it 
necessary to retire because of poor 
health. 

Mr. Gorham’s qualifications are 
such as to specially fit him for the 
work of his Division. He was born 
in St. John County, was educated 
at the Public and High Schools of 
St. John He received his Normal 
training at Fredricton and success- 
fully taught in the public schools 
of the province for three years, pay- 
ing particular attention to agricul- 
tural work. In order to specialize 
in this work, he enrolled as a student 


at the Macdonald Agricultural Col- 
elege, in Quebec, and received the 
degree of B.S.A. from that Institu- 
tution in 1913 After graduation 
he accepted the position of Assistant 
Horticulurist on the staff of the 
Macdonald College, which position 
he filled until 1918. 

During the past year he has been 
taking post graduate work at Cornell 
l-niverstiy, Ithaca, N.Y , and has 
just been awarded the degrot* of 
Master of the Science of Agriculture 
from that University. 

Mr. (lorham’s first work in the 
province will be in organizing anil 
conducting the Rural Summer Science 
Course for Teachers, which will be 
held at Sussex from July 8th to 
August .Sth. His Special training 
will give him a good grip of the needs 
of this school and a very successful 
cpur.se is assured. 


TEN-DAYS COURSE IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 

BY HAZEL MCCAIN, SUPERVISOR 


T he purpose of the ten -days 
course is to place within 
easy reach of every women 
and girl in New Brunswick, the 
advantages and benefits to be derived 
from a short course training in house- 
hold science. To do this the New 
Brunswick Department of Agricul- 
ture has engaged specialists to give 
practical instruction in those matters 
tending towards a high standard of 
efficiency in home and community 
life. 

Owing to conditions resulting from 
the infliienza epidemic, the short 
courses in household science, held 
under the auspices of the New Bruns- 
wick Women’s Institutes, were not 
opened until Feb. 18, 1919. These 


courses last for ten days and this 
year were held in eight different 
centres throughout the Province, viz ; 
Woodstock, Edmundston, Frederic- 
ton, Newcastle, Bathurst, Sussex, 
St. Stephen and St. John, ('lasses 
in cookery, sewing, millinery and 
nursing were held each day through- 
out the course. Efficient instruc- 
tors, specialists in their respective 
subjects, conducted the classes. In- 
tense interest in the work was shown 
everywhere thr^ghout the province 
and a general Teeiing prevails that 
much good has been done. 

During the last week of March 
and the first week of April we had the 
opportunity of co-operating with the 
Agricultural Societies in their short 
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Dairy Herd 

course work held in Madawaska and 
Victoria Counties. One session of 
each of three short courses held in 
three counties was given over to the 
Women’s Institute for demonstra- 
tion and instruction purposes. 

Proud are we with the successful 
results of our co-operative action. 
Following these short courses an 
organization campaign was launched 
in the counties of Madawaska, Resti- 
gouche, Gloucester and Kent, resulting 
in the addition to our organization of 
se\"enteen new branch institutes. 
These branches were established in 
the French speaking districts, the 
work being conducted by the 
French Assistant to the Supervisor 
of Women’s Institutes in New Bruns- 
wick. 

One short c^^ursc lasting three 
days was given to the French speak- 
ing members of the institutes of 
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Madawaska county at Clairs. Classes 
in cookery, house management and 
home nursing were held each day 
of the course. Similar courses are 
being held in June and July in the 
colmties of Restigouche, Gloucester 
and Kent. 

The summer campaign of 1919 
will take the form of demonstration 
work among all the branch institutes 
the contemplated subject being milk, 
its composition, food value and prac- 
tical uses. 

According to the branch reports sent 
in to head office each month, the pre- 
vailing wcjrk seems to be community, 
school improvement and public im- 
provement work. Some work also 
is being done in connection with the 
War Savings and Thrift Stamp cam- 
paig£i-^The w^ork of the War Savings 
Society being incorporated into that 
of the branch institute. 


DAIRY HERD COMPETITION 

B\ H. W. COLEMAN, DAIRY SCPERINIENDENT 


F or the purpose of stimulating 
the interest in dairying and 
encouraging increased pro- 
duction, the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Agriniltun* has organized 
a Dairy Herd Competition, Follow?- 
ing arc the rules and regulations: 

RULES AND REi.ULATIONs 

1. The competition is ojkti to palrons> of 
such cheese factories and creameries in the 
province as have tin or before the 1st of June 
become memliers of the New Brunswick 
Dairymen United, by the payment to the 
secrelar>' of that organization the annual 
membership fee of SOc. per patron for cheese 
factories and 25c. per patron for creatneries. 

2. Each factory or creamery committee 
shall determine the least number of cows 
which shall constitute a herd in their own 
factory or creamery. 

3. The competition shall begin on June 
and, 1919, and shall cover a peri(Ki not less 
than four months and shall close not later 
than October 31st, 1919. 


The figures which determine the standing 
of herds must be taken from the factory or 
creamery books and a statement showing the 
total number of cows, total poiind.s milk or 
fat produ(*ed by each of the herds showing the 
highest average production per cow, must be 
certified to by the owner of the herds, the 
cheese or butter maker, and the secretary of 
the factory or creamery. This statement 
mus be in the hantls of the secretar> of the 
New Brunswick Dairymen United on or 
before the 20th of November, 1919. 

5. The average amount of milk or butter 
fat pt*r cow must be determined on the basis 
of the total number of cows from which milk 
or fat has been sent to the factory or creamery 
during the competition period. 

(). In cheese factories the average pounds 
of milk per cow shall l>e the basis upon w'hkh 
the standing shall be determined, in 
creameries the average pounds of butter fat 
shall l)e the basis. 

7. No substitution of one cow for 
another will be allowed. 

8. The prize money shall be distributed 
at the next annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Dairymen United. 
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QUEBEC 

STABLE CONTESTS 


S TABLE contests are being orga- 
nized in the province of Quebec 
with the object of encou- 
raging farmers to improve their 
stables as regards hygiene, time and 
money saving, and the conservation 
of solid and liquid manures. Follow- 
ing are the rules governing the con- 
test, and also the score card, as 
stated in Circular No. 22 of the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
province of Quebec ; 

RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 

I.— At least 10 competitors are required to 
organize a stable contest. 

2. — This contest must be organized by a 
farmers’ club under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Representative. 

3. — One contest only will be subsidized by 
the Department of Agriculture, each year, 
in a county where there is a representative. 

4. — Clubs having organized a contest, one 
year, will not be entitled to a new grant, 


another year, for the organization of another 
contest. 

5. — ^The Agricultural representative shall 
visit the comtx'titors’ stables during the winter 
and make the necessary suggestions for the 
improvement of each one. In the fall, when 
the animals have been taken in, he shall make 
another visit, accompanied by a judge 
appointed by the Department of Agriculture, 
who will judge the stal)le as per the official 
score card, given hereafter, keeping an 
account of the improvements made by the 
competitor during the summer. 

6. — Competitors obtaining less than 50% 
of the score will not be entitled to any prize. 

y.—The minimum number of prizes offered 
is 5. If there arc more than 17 entries to the 
contest, the number of prizes will be equal to 
one-third of the nuniher of competitors, up to 
the maximum of 10 prizes. 

8. — Each contest will receive, from the 
Department of Agriculture, a i^ranl proport- 
ional to the number of competitors, or $3 00 
for each competitor entering the contest . 

9. — The minimum of the grant will be 
$30.00 and the maximum $100.00. 

10. — The amount i)aid for each prize' 
awarded is shown in the following tablet' — 


Number of 
competitors 

Number of 
prizes 
awarded 

1st 

Prize 

2nd 

Prize 

3rd 

Prize 

4th 

Prize 

5th 

Prize 

6th 

Prize 

7th 

Prize 

8th 

Prize 

9th 

Prize 

10th 

Prize 

Total 

10 

5 

$ 8.00 

$ 7 OO 

$ 6.00 

$ 5 00 

$ 4 00 






$30 00 

18 

0 

11 .50 

10.50 

9.50 

8 .50 

7 50 

6 SO 


1 



54 00 

21 

7 

12.00 

n .00 

10.00 

9 00 

8.00 

7 00 

6 00 




63.00 

24 

8 

12 50 

U 50 

10.. 50 

9. 50 

8.50 

7 50 

6.50 

5.50 



72.00 

27 

9 

1.5.00 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9 00 

8,00 

7.00 

6 00 

5 00 


81 00 

30 

to 

13.50 

12.50 

11.50 

10.50 

9.50 

8.50 

7,. SO 

6.50 

5.50 

4,50 

90.00 


11, — The surplus of the grant awarded for 
any number of competitors between 10 and 
17, between 18 and 20, between 21 and 23, 
between 24 and 26, between 27 and 29, 
between 30 and over, will be equally divided 
among the prizes awarded for the contest. 

12. — The prizes won by competitors in a 
contest will be distributed by the Agricultural 
representative at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
club. Besides, at this meeting, the Agricul- 
tural representative shall explain the result 
achieved by each competitor and give 
appropriate advices. 

SCORE CARD FOR THE CONTEST 

Maximum 


1. — Aspect and location S 

2. — Ared and cube air per animal 15 


3. — Ventilation 15 

4. — Lighting 10 

5. — Floor space facilities 25 

(a) for cleanliness 

(5) for retaining liquid manure. 

6. — Distribution and quality of 

water 10 

7. — Arrangement: (mangers, ties, etc., 

milk room) 10 

8. — Conveniences 5 

9. — Appearance (whitewash and clean- 

liness) 5 
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ONTARIO 

SCRUB BULL CAMPAIGN 

BV C. F. BAILEY» ACRICULTURAL COMMISSIONER 


F or some months past the On- 
tario Department of Agri- 
culture has been giving con- 
siderable attention to the study of 
live stock improvement in Ontario, 
In this connection the agricultural 
representatives of the Department 
were instructed to make a survey of 
the number of scrub bulls used in 
their respective counties and have 
confirmed our former opinions as 
regards the use of grade or scrub 
bulls. While some counties are 
almost free from the use of scrub 
bulls a great many of them range 
anywhere from 1 5 to 30 per cent and in 
(luite a number of cases the percen- 
tage runs as high as 75 per cent or 80 
ptr cent. 

In view of the conditions as above 
stated the Department has decided 
to make a special efibrt to interest 
the owners of grade sires in the breed- 
ing of better stock and assist them 
in securing bulls of good breeding 
and quality at reasonable prices. 
The first step in connection with this 
campaign will be to have the agri- 
cultural representatives make a com- 
plete census of all the bulls in their 
respective counties in order that 
we may have accurate information 
of the bulls used together w^ith their 
breeding, etc. They will also be 
instructed to make a census of all 
the pure bred breeders of live stock 
similar to the one conducted in 1914. 
Lists will include the names of all 
the breeders of pure bred stock 
together with the number of breeding 
animals and the name of the sire 
used. We feel that it is very impor- 
tant to have the name of the sire 
as it is usually a fair indication of 
the class of stock the farmers breed. 
The publicity in connection with this 
campaign will be in the hands of 
Professor Wade Toole of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
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R. W. Wade, Director of the Live 
Stock Branch of the Department will 
have charge of the purchase and dis- 
tribution of bulls. The agricultural 
representatives are to organize pure 
bred bull clubs and through this 
organization an effort will be made 
to inten St the members of the clubs 
in community breeding and have as 
many as possible purchase bulls of 
the same breed. Each member will 
submit the breed of bull he wishes 
to secure, together with age and maxi- 
mum price he is willing to pay. This 
order will be forwarded to the Live 
Stock Branch and bulls purchased 
within the county if possible and if not 
in adjoining counties and shipped to a 
central point and distributed to the 
members of the club. 

I>uring the w’inter months an effort 
will be made to interest the club in 
live stock breeding, feeding, etc , 
through the u.se of motion pictures, 
lecturers, circular letters, bulletins, 
etc. It is also hoped that the club 
will serve as a medium for exchange 
of bulls later on 

The Department is working in 
close co-operation with the Ontario 
Cattle Breeders Association and will 
have their assistance in locating 
bulls, encouraging the organization 
of clubs and also in interesting the 
pure bred breeders in the movement 
with the hope that they may be 
prepared to offer animals at reason- 
able prices having in mind future 
business. 

The Department fully realizes that 
this problem is not an easy one and 
not likely to meet with immediate 
results. However, the more general 
use of pure bred sires is of great 
importance to the live stock industry 
of the Province and for that reason 
every effort will be made to make 
die campaign as effective as possible. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH STANDARD HOG FEED 

BY J. P. SACKVILLE, B.S.A., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

T O meet the need for increased 33 per cent of corn or hominy; the 
prcxluction of live stock in balance of the feed shall be made up 
general, and hogs in particu- of one or more of the following: Corn 
lar, early last year arrangements were feed, barley feed, wheat bran, or any 
made by the Ontario Government other feed that may be from time to 
for a supply of concentrate feed suit- time approved by the feed corn- 
able for swine. Indications at that mittee. Provided also that the corn- 
time did not point to an early cessa- pleted feed shall contain not less than 
tion of the war and in view of the 16 per cent of crude protein, 4.5 per 
abnormal demand upon ordinary cent of fat, and not more than 6 per 
cereals for human consumption it was cent of crude fibre.” 
thought advisable to make provision The Animal Husbandry Depart- 
for a supply of suitable stock feeds ment of the Ontario Agricultural 
in order to release our ordinary farm College has recently completed an 
grains for other purposes. During experiment commenced early this 
the summer and early fall of 1918 a year to ascertain, if possible, the 
considerable quantity of the swine actual feeding value of standard fog 
feed was available and assisted very feed. 

materially, in supplying feed for the Fifteen hogs were di\ided into 
finishing of the large number of hogs three groups- -five in each lot. Lot 1 
that the Ontario farmers then ha I was fed standard hog feed. Lot 2 
on their farms. This product was was fed a ration of a mixture of thrt‘e 
known as standard hog fe(‘d. 'I'he parts barley to one part oat.s. Lot 3 
following, taken from a pamphlet Avas fed a ration consisting of eijual 
issued by the Ontario Department of ])arts of the ration fed to Lot 1 and 
Agriculture, gives a fairly good idea I.ot 2. Each lot was given a j)re" 
of the composition of this feed. liminar\’ feeding period of fifteen days 

The standard hog feed must con- jirevious to the commememenl of I lie 
form to the following: test. The test ])eriod was started 

‘The swine feed shall coiivsist of at Jan. 27 and finished April 24 (87 
V‘ast 6 per cent of tankage, 10 per days). Each lot was weighed once 
cent oil meal, 20 per cent of wheat or a month and the amounts of the 
ryv shorts, half of w4iich may lie various rations fed were carefully 
made up of finely ground wheat bran, cheeked. 



Initial 

Final 

Total 

1 l)ail>. 

I Foud 

I^>unds feci 

l.ot 

\\ eight 
Jan. 27 

Weight 
April 21 

( iain 

1 (iain 1 

1 

('onsumed 

lor 1 pound 
pork 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


1 

593 

1,055 

462' 

1-06 

1 , 236 

2-69 

2 

607 

99.3 

386' 

0-8H6 

1 , 200i 

3-26 

3 

585 

1,061 

476 

109 

L284| 

2-67 


The standard hog feed cost $57 $1,11-8 per bushel for barley, and 

per ton and at this rate it cost 7.609 79.22 cents per bushel or 2.33 cents 

cents per pound for 1 pound of gain per pound for oats. In other words 
in Lot 1 . -when oats and barley are selling for 

Lot 2 made a gain of 386 pounds more than the figures quoted above, 
on 1,260 pounds of the barley and standard hog feed wall give more 
oat mixture. This would figure economical gains; or if selling for 
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less than the figures mentioned oats 
and barley would be a more econo- 
mical mixture than the standard hog 
feed. Putting it still another way 
with oats at 75 rents per bushel and 
barley at $1 per buvshel the gain 
in Lot 2 would be made at the rate 
of 6.98 cents per lb. as compared with 
7.609 cents in case of Lot 1 when 
standard hog feed was used. 

Valuing Standard Hog Feed at 
$57 per ton, barley at $1,11.8 per 
bushel and oats at 79.22 cent> per 
bushel then Lot ^ made a pound of 
gain at a cost of 6.95 cents. When 
barley and oats was used as half the 
mtal ration combined with standard 
hog feed i Lot 3, one hundred 
pounds of pork was produce‘(l 65 
cents ('heaperthan in Lot 1 on stan- 
dard hog feed alone. Valuing 
barley at $1 per bushel and oats at 
75 cents per bushel then 100 pounds 
of pork W'as produced in Lot 3, 92 
cents cheaper than in Lot 1. 


This experiment would go to show 
that standard hog feed has given 
very good results ed either alone or 
in conjunction with ordinary farm 
• rown feeds. Cheaper gains were 
obtained, however, when fed with 
other grain such as barley and oats. 
Compared with a ration of barley 
and oats at prevailing prices during 
the feeding period standard hog 
feed did not give as economical 
gains. 

The figures given in connection 
with this experiment do not represent 
the actual cost of producing pork. 
In addition to the meal ration a con- 
siderable quantity of by-products 
such as skim -milk and w'hey was 
consumed for wdiich no credit has 
been given. Further, no charge has 
been made for other various items 
that should be considered such as 
labour, interest and use of build- 
ings. 


PROGRAMME FOR WOMEN'S INSTITUTES 

BY (lEO. PUTXAM, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT 


I .N outlining activities for the Insti- 
tutes for “ after the w'ar ” ()ro- 
gramine, it is unnecessary to, 
emphasize the fact that, after more 
than four years of war work, the 
members will be more inclined than 
ever to devote their energies to the 
practical” -[practical in the sense of 
essential service to the community by 
the institutes, which well deserve the 
reputation for giving prominence to 
essentials from the standpoint of 
homo and community welfare, wdiich 
wall be a factor in leading many, who 
are seeking something to take the 
place of their Red Cross and other 
patriotic effort, to decide to join the 
ranks of the more than 30,000 
women’s institute members in On- 
tario. 

The work w^hich characterized the 
institutes during their early history 
has ati added im])ortance in the 
present age of scarcity and high 
prices of food and clothing. There- 
fore, w^e may exf^ect practically all 
the Institutes to devote much atten- 


tion to food and clothing problems. 
Food production, conservation, com- 
paratiY'e food values, methods of 
cooking, substitutes for meats, in- 
creased use of fish, the Aaliie of 
leguminous plants, the best utilization 
of skim milk and butter milk and the 
value of butter and cheese, etc., will 
be emphasized. The choice of suit- 
able materials and sew'ing in the 
home with remodelling of clothing 
will be given prominence. Child life, 
the Architecture of the Home, Home 
Managemen t , Home Su r rou nd i ngs , 
labour Saving Devices, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, Agriculture for women, 
Canadian Literature, Travel Talks, 
Nature Study, etc., will continue to 
have a place in the regular programme. 

HEAI.TH PROBLEMS 
Health problems in general are 
attracting the attention of the insti- 
tutes more and more, a result due in 
part to the medical inspection and 
demonstration-lecture courses in 
home nursing and first aid carried on 
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by the institutes in various sections 
of the province. The aim of the 
institute branch has been realized 
in creating a public opinion which has 
faulted in the Department of Educa- 
tion undertaking to complete the 
surv^ of the rural schools of the 
province, employing doctors to do 
the inspection and nurses to do the 
follow-up work and to encourage the 
employment of officials to carry on 
the work from year to year. The 
real value of medical and dental 
inspection is realized only where the 
necessary operations and treatment 
follow. This has been encouraged 
with much success in the initial work 
and, no doubt, the Department of 
Education will give prominence to 
this feature. The institutes are being 
asked to co-operate in all this work. 

The institutes will be ot assistance 
in introducing domestic science into 
the rural schools, combining there- 
with the hot lunch for the pupils at 
the noon-hour. 

DEMONSTRATION LECTURES 

There was a glowing interest from 
year to year, even during war time, 
in the demonstration-lecture work, 
especially in so far as home nursing 
and first aid were concerned, although 
domestic science and sewing courses 
were asked for in many centres. 
Now that the institutes will not have 
to give up war work for a couple of 
weeks in order to take these courses, 
the prospect is that they will become 
a very prominent feature of the work. 

In addition to the regular two 
weeks' courses along practical lines 
as indicated above, many branches 
plan for demonstrations by their own 
members. These include: needle- 
work — making of button holes, - 
darning socks, re-modelling clothes, 
mending, patching, etc. ; canning 
fruits and vegetables, and various 
lines of cookery, exhibits of work by 
members are also of interest an^ 
value. These include: inexpensive 
Christmas gifts, homemade labour 
saving devices, knitting and crochet- 
ing work, dressed poultry, exhibits 
and sales of homemade cookery, etc. 


Among the community activities 
are found the serving of lunches and 
teas at the fall fairs, supplying 
hospital needs, encouraging and sup- 
porting school gardens, establishing 
and supporting libraries, installing 
drinking fountains for schools and in 
public places. The institutes are 
gradually consolidating their position 
as rural centres for women’s activities 
of all kinds and are thus becoming a 
permanent factor in rural life. 

REPATRIATION. 

The programme of repatriation is 
very broad and already the institutes 
are being looked to for support and 
co-operation. They are being asked, 
in the first place, to make the returned 
men, their own and those who are 
coming to the community for the 
first time, entirely at home, not in 
the old way, by being made welcome 
to take advantage of the regular 
routine of customary entertainment, 
social events and services in the com- 
munity, but to arrange for special 
entertainemnt and social occasions 
for the returned men, and to make the 
wives of the new comers welcome to 
the institutes and other local organi- 
zations. 

The overseas settlement board has 
already approached the institutes 
branch for co-operation in placing 
women in agricultural and domestic 
service in the rural districts. 

The institutes realize that the rufal 
children, in spite of all the health- 
ful advantages of the country, are 
not, on the average, as well developed 
physically or mentally as the city 
children. The conditions have been 
reversed since the introduction of 
more scientific supervision in the 
cities. The institutes will, therefore, 
follow up more vigorously what they 
have already begun towards a better 
physical development for rural On- 
tario. 

THE HOME AND SCHOOL 

A more systematic effort will be 
made, in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Education, to unite more 
dosely the bond between the home 
and the school. No doubt, many 
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home and school clubs will be formed 
under the guidance, in most cases, of 
a special committee appointed by the 
institute. 

Keen interest is being taken by the 
institutes in the establishment of 
cornmunity halls, which provide for 
assistance on the basis of 25 per cent 
of the cost, up to a maximum pay- 
ment by the government of $2,000.00. 
Information giving the Act, regula- 
tions and suggestions as to plans for 
hall, reading room, kitchen, athletic 
field, etc., will be furnished. 

The institutes are also asked to 
co-operate in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of consolidated schools. 
Already they are active in this line. 

TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 

No doubt, travelling libraries will 
be taken advantage of to a larger 
extent, with the natural development 
of permanent libraries in many cen- 
tres. More interest is being taken in 
the introduction of suitable games 
and amusements for the rural children 
and grown-ups. This feature will be 
encouraged and liberally supported 
by the institutes in connection with 
community halls. 

Institutes arc, as a provincial 
organization, taking keener interest 
in problems affecting women and 
children. The organization is purely 
non-partisan and non-sectarian and 
their influence will be all the greater 
because of this when they ask for 
what the women and children need 
as a matter of development, better 
health and security for the future. 

Keen interest is being shown by the 
institutes in the housirig problem. 
Farmers* wives are appreciating more 
and more from year to year the neces- 
sity of furnishing suitable cottages 
for the fann help, if they wish to 
insure all-the year-round labour on 
the farm. 

The institutes have been most 
liberal in furnishing funds and sup- 
plies to local hospitals, and have been 
a factor in establishing hospitals in a 
few centres. No doubt, this splendid 
'work will be still more liberally sup- 
ported. 


Many institutes appoint commit- 
tees to oeal with lines of work brought 
forward by other societies: neglected 
and dependent children, support of 
shelters, war savings stamp cam- 
paign, labour bureaux, etc. 

Full advantage will be taken of the 
splendid collection of material made 
available through Macdonald Insti- 
tute, Guelph. The collection is 
grouped as follows: — 

1. The Home — general articles; the family. 

2. The House — evolution; [>lans; sani- 
tation; furnishing and decorating. 

3. Food — ^general information; storage; 
marketing. 

4. Dietetics — dietetics and standards; nu- 
trition investigations; diet for different ages. 

5. Health topics. 

6. Economics in the Home — general; 
standards of living; finances. 

7. Education — general; physical; normal; 
in Home Economics; industrial and voca- 
cational. 

8. Social — ethics; social service; domestic 
service; festival seasons; entertainments. 

9. Miscellaneous — articles on variety of 
subjcKTts not included above. 

TEMPERANCE WORK 

There is a keen interest taken by 
the institute members in the coming 
referendum on temperance. Plans 
are being made to inform them on 
what the referendum means, regis- 
tration, voting, etc. 

While the institutes are supposed 
to be thoroughly practical, the mem- 
bers appreciate the importance of 
having a certain amount of enter- 
tainment, which includes sin^ng, 
violin, harp and piano selections, 
dialogues, debates, recitations, short 
plays, contests for prizes, games for 
grown-ups and young people, physical 
drill, dancing, etc. Speakers and 
entertainers outside the institute are 
often secured for open meetings to 
w'hich every person in the community 
is made welcome. When the pro- 
grammes include something to see, 
something to hear, and something to 
do on the programme, it insures 
continued interest and general benefit. 

ORGANIZATION 

Many afiplications are coming iti 
for organizing at new points. The 
officers of existing branches* together 
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with the regular organizers of the 
Department will attend meetings 
with a view to forming new branches. 

Increasing interest is being taken 
by district officers and the leaders in 
various branches to co-ordinate the 
work in each institute district. 

The programme for the institutes 
might be indefinitely extended, for 


there is no limit to the field of 
women’s efforts in their relation to 
the home and the community. The 
progressive officers will have difficulty 
in selecting from the large variety of 
possible subjects, rather than in 
finding a sufficient number of attrac- 
tive and helpful topics for one meeting 
a month. 


KEMPTVILLE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

BY W. J. BELL, B.S.A., PRINCIPAL 

T he live stock judging pavilion will be used as a gymnasium. A 
at the Kemptvalle Agricul- new implement shed on the farm has 
tural School is now completed, been also completed. 

This is a two story building of solid Work on the main school building, 
brick with dimensions 85 feet X 51 feet, which will be 120 fp<tx61feet and 



STOCK JUDGING PAVILION 

The lower floor, besides the large three stories high, is now in progress, 
judging ring surrounded with raised This building is supposed to be com- 
bats, contains the Principal’s office, pleted by fall and will be fitted with 
The second floor is arranged for class-rooms and laboratories for in- 
lecture purposes, but on completion struction in agriculture and household 
ot the mam school building this part science. It will also contain offices 
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for the staff. In addition, I expect, 
we shall erect this year a t>uilding in 
which farm mechanics will be taught. 
We arc also constructing a large' clos'd 
shed for the accommodation of the 
horses of farmers attending short 
courses or visiting the school or farm. 
This building will also be available 
for the accommodation of pure-bred 
live stock which will be sold at sales 
held in our judging pavilion. 


Our live stock has been increased 
by the addition of an imported flock 
of Shropshire sheep purchased last 
fall. To the dairy herd we have 
added a number pf choice heifers of 
dairy breeds. 

In accordance with our landscape 
plan we have done considerable 
planting of shade trees on the farm 
during the spring. 


A SURVEY OF 340 DUNDAS COUNTY FARMS 


I N a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Department of Farm Man- 
agement, at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, a complete report of 
the survey of 340 Dundas County 
farms is given. The purpose of this 
Mirvey was to investigate the dairy 
fanning business in Eastern Ontario 
in much the same wa\' as it had been 
done in Oxford County, estwern 
Ontario. In both instances a number 
of average farms were selected, from 
which conditions WTre studied accord- 
ing to the methods adopted in Oxford 
county the previous year. 

In the County of Dundas there are 
three markets for milk — the checvse 
factory, the condenser, and the city 
(Montreal ) wholescUe trade, — hence 
this county was selected as typifying 
the general dairy conditions in east- 
ern Ontario. In the pamphlet full 
information is given regarding 
methods of coflecting data, factors 
influencing labor income, etc. On 
cotnplelion of the analysis of the data 
collected the following conclusions 
were reached : 

1. That while the average large farm pro- 
duces a larger Uil)or Income than docs the 
average small farm, it is possible, by proper 
organization, to raise the Labor Income of a 
farm of 75 acres or more to a reasonably, sub- 
stantial figure. 

2. That the clearing up or draining of waste 
land on a farm already CvStablislied, is a 
profitable investment at as high a cost as $90 
per acre. 

3. That the quality or producinjj capacity 
of the fann live stock is the most important 
factor in the dairy farming business. 


4. That a high crop yield lends to produce 
a high Labor Income but may easily result in 
a-loss if fed to po(>r stock. 

5. That the grade herd sire will be doomed 
by all stockmen who study Table No. 6 of 
this pamphlet.' 

6. That all-year dair>'ing permits of a 
belter organization of farm business than does 
summer dairying — with profits increased 
accordingly. 

7. That the most profitable degree of 
specialization in dair>' farming is governed 
entirely by the selling price of milk: — 

(a) If that price be more than $2.00 per 
cwt. specialization up to 90 (X of the total 
income is profitable. 

(b) But if the price be le^s than $2.00 per 
cwt., side-lines must be utilized to produce at 
least 30Vf/ of the total income. 

(o' No matter what the price the dairyman 
cannot afford to neglect all side-lines, 

8. That the average producing capacity of 
the dairy herd determines whether ov not it is 
advisable to increase the fann expenses for 
labor and feed. The Labor Income may be 
kept up by extreme hard work on the pari of 
the operator, but good cows will more than 
pay for the hiring of extni help, and therel>>* 
lessen the amount of work per man to be done 
on the farm. 

9. That the cost of producing milk on 194 
Dundas County farms ranged from $1.00 to 
$4.00 per cwt., depending on the farm 
efficiency. 

10. That the average cost of production of 
milk could be reduced by Ix'tter breeding 
more careful feeding and proper utilization of 
side-lines. 

This survey, as well as the former 
one, was carried on under the super- 
vision of Professor A. Leitch of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, with 
funds provided in part through thb 
AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE ACTIVITIES 


REFORESTATION 

BY W. M. CROSKERY, GRENVILLE COUNTY 


O NE thousand Scotch pines and 
one thousand poplars have 
been received from the On- 
tario Forestry Branch and set out 
on the sand hills in this county along 


the Ottawa and Prcvscott Highway, 
A number of these were used to fill 
vacancies in the plantation set out 
some years ago. Most of the trees 
originally planted are growing well. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS AND EGGS 

BY E. K. HAMPSON, B.S.A., WELLAND COUNTY 


T he children of the school clubs 
in Wainfleet township were 
brought together to receive 
the seeds and eggs dikributed this 
year. One hundred and fifty child- 
ren attended. Occasion was taken 
to display motion pictures having an 
educational value. A film on medi- 


cal inspection of schools led to the 
application of one of the teachers to 
have the inspection carried out at 
her school. The trustees approviKl 
of the scheme. I shall endeavour to 
organize the township as a whole and 
have the work undertaken. 


HALDIMAND COUNTY 
PURE BRED LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 

BY G. L. WOLTZ, B.S.A. 


A COUNTY organization design- 
ed to encourage the breeding 
of pure bred live stock is 
under way. Already a considerable 
number of choice pure bred animals 
more especially cattle, have been 
brought into the county. The asso- 


ciation will take an active part in the 
co-operative bull club movement and 
the campaign to eliminate the scrub 
sire. A census of pure bred stock 
breeders is being taken preparatory 
to final organization. 


SCHOOL GROUND IMPROVEMENT 


A S a result of a special prize 
being offered by the county 
to the school section making 
the greatest improvements in school 
surroundings and conveniences, our 
services have been much in demand 
tendering advice in , relaying our 
school grounds, planting hedges, and 
establishing perennial borders. The 
movement is doing a great deal 
towards making permanent improve- 


ments to our rural schools. My 
visit to the various schools also gave 
me a splendid opportunity to demons- 
trate to the pupils some special work 
of interest, such UvS the use of pruning 
instruments, laying out lawn and 
flower beds and the transplanting of 
trees. In nearly every case, trustees 
and sympathizers were present with 
horses and necessary working mate- 
rial, to lend a hand. 
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COMMUNITY CENTRE MOVEMENT 


T he farmers’ club at Cayuga is 
taking advantage of the legis- 
laiion passed at the recent 
session of the Ontario Legislature by 
which the provincial department of 
Agriculture provided assistance in 
the establishment of community 
halls. An organization has been 
effected known as ‘*(freen’s Commu- 


nity Centre.” A new hall is being 
built as well as closed sheds for the 
protection of horses of farmers who 
drive into town. The funds required, 
above those provided by the new Act, 
are being secured by public subscrip- 
tion. Other centres are likely to 
be organized in the county within 
the next year. 


MANITOBA 

SPECIAL COURSES IN DAIRYING 

BY PROFESSOR R. W. BROWN. B.S.A. 


T WO courses that may be re- 
garded as special are provided 
by the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. One of these is for returned 
soldiers and the other for sanitary 
inspectors. 

COURSE FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 

The special course for returned 
soldiers occupies about four months. 
F^ach class is given a course in Dair\"- 
ing extending over a period of one 
month. The periods in which the 
students get actual practice are one 
hour and a half in length. There 
is one such period each day for five 
days of the week. Besides these 
periods for practical work, there are 
two forty minute lecture periods each 
week. 

The work taken up and studied 
may be briefly outlined as follows: — 
A study of the equipment and 
utensils necessary in the production 
of milk and cream ; the main sources 
of contamination of milk and the 
care necessary to keep such contam- 
ination at a minimum ; hand milking 
and the operation and care of milking 
machines. 

Work on the operation and care 
of some eight to ten different makes 
of hand and power cream separators 
suitable for the farm is then taken 
up. The operation of the Babcock 


test as applied to milk, cream, butter- 
milk, skimmilk and whey is gone into 
thoroughly. The use of the lactom- 
eter is also taken up in conjunction 
with the Babcock test. Students 
also get some practice in home butter 
and cheese making, and study briefly 
the relative food values of milk and 
its products and other common foods. 

It is planned to give instruction 
in such work as should be of consider- 
able interest and assistance to farmers 
and common knowledge to people 
in general. 

COURSE FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS 

The course for sanitary inspectors 
is designed to meet the requirements 
(as far as a knowledge of dairying is 
concerned) — of candidates for the 
examination for Inspectors of Nuis- 
ances under the Public Health Act. 
The examination is set by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
The students for this course are 
fifteen returned soldiers who are 
taking an eight months’ course in 
Sanitary Inspection in the City of 
Winnipeg, under the direction of F. W. 
Dudley-Ward, M. R. San, I., 
F.I.S.E. Three periods per week 
of three hours each, for six weeks 
are given to the study of dairying. 
An endeavour is made to give sudi 
work as will not only fit students 
to inspect but will enable them also 
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to give sufficient instruction to bring 
about desired improvements in the 
production of milk and cream for 
"town and city trade. 

A thorough course is given in the 
uses of the Babcock Test and the 
lactometer, including their applica- 
tion in the detection of skimming and 
watering of milk, the practical appli- 
cation of sediment tests, acidity 
tests, the Storch test, the foam and 
Waterhouse tests to distinguish oleo- 
margarine from butter, moisture and 
fat tests as applied to butter and 
cheese and the test for salt in butter, 
etc. Instruction and practice are 
also given in the detection of milk 
and cream preserv^atives and adulter- 
ants. 

Considerable attention is paid to 


the inspection and scoring of dairy 
barns, milk houses, milk plants and 
milk shops. A limited amount of 
time is spent in the grading and 
scoring of milk and its products, 
and to the study of their relative 
food values. Demonstrations on the 
judging of dairy cattle are given and 
also a few lectures on the economical 
feeding and management of dair>' 
cattle and the construction of sanitary 
dairy buildings. 

In advising returned soldiers to 
take the afore-mentioned course for 
sanitary inspectors, it is the hope 
of the provincial health authorities 
that legislation will soon be obtained 
whereby each municipality in the 
Province will be required to appoint 
a qualified sanitary inspector. 


GOPHERS KILLED IN COMPETITION 

BY S. T. NEWrON, DIRECTOR^ EXTKXSION SERVICE 


T he reports of the gopher com- 
petition in this province which 
began on April 1st and ended 
May 24th conducted through the 
boys' and girls’ clubs show that 
about 450,000 gophers were killed. 
Of these 21,000 were pocket gophers. 
The Department of Agriculture gave 
a bounty of 2jc for all gophers that 
were not pocket gophers, and 25c. 
for all pocket gophers. 

It is rather strange that in Mani- 
toba there were very few^ people 
who knew that the pocket gophers 
were bad, namely owing to the fact 
that they do not come out but at 
night, and it is difficult to get them 


except by trapping. Hence, thc‘ num- 
ber caught, namely over 21,000 is 
remarkable. The largest number 
caught at any one school was at 
Winkler, where there were 1,609 
pocket gophers and 8,154 other kinds. 
The pupils of one of the rural schools 
in southwestern Manitoba near Pier- 
son, caught over 3,000 gophers. 
Many one-roomed schools have over 
2.000 to their credit. 

In general, pocket gophers were 
more numerous in the Red River 
Valley, while the others killed were 
mostly from southwestern and north- 
western Manitoba. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE SERVICES 


T he agricultural representative 
work in Manitoba was serious- 
ly interfered with by the war 
owing to the enlistment of a numl>er 
of the representatives. There are 
now five representatives in the pro- 
vince, who are situated at Portage la 
Prairie, Dauphin, Virden, Selkirk, 
Morden, and Brandon. At places 
where there are no representatives 


the regular members of the extension 
staff of the department carry on 
special features of representative 
work. These special features include 
work with farm crops, horticulture, 
poultry, and farm accounts. 

The agricultural representative is 
supported by the Dapartment of 
Agriculture and the local community 
served. The department pays the 
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salary up to $1,800» also his travelling 
and living expenses when not at head^ 
quarters. The local community pays 
his salary from $1,800 to $2,500 and 
provides for office expenses. 

At each place where an agricultural 
representative is appointed, a board 
of agriculture has been organized. 
This board consists of from nine to 
twenty members, depending on the 
number of municipal councils, agri- 
cultural societies, grain growers’ 
locals, and others who co-operate as 
committees with the representatives 
This board meets two or three times 
during the year. It is split up into 


committees and each' committee 
meets with the representative at 
least once a month. The amount of 
territory covered by each agricul- 
tural representative is approximately 
tw’^enty-five miles square. 

Agricultural representative work is 
also carried on by representatives oi 
the rural credit societies. These 
representatives are located at Glad- 
stone, Swan River, and Roblin. 
While it is their first duty to look 
after rural credit society w^ork, they 
spend about half their lime on agri- 
cultural representative activities. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BUTTER GRADING SERVICE 

BV PHRCY REKD, DAfRV COMMIShlOXER 


T he grading of butter on a com- 
mercial basis was first insti- 
tuted by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture in 1914, 
That \'ear the output of all the co- 
ot)erati\^c creameries in the province 
was gradi^d, and certificates issued 
covering each churning. In 1915 the 
service was extended to include all 
creameriefi operating in the province, 
and since that year there has been 
a very rapid development in the 
work. 

During 1918, 4,99v^ samples wxtc 
scored for 31 creameries. These sam- 
ples represented 3,220,476 lbs. of 
^butter. This was an increa.se of 
29 08 per cent over the quantity 
graded the previous year. The butter 
grading year ends April 30, thus 
running concurrently wdth the fiscal 
year of the province. The govern- 
ment’s grading service is offered free 
to all creameries in the province 
and a number of important changes 
Jn the work are provided for in 
this year’s regulations. One of the 
chief of these is that grade certi- 
ficates were issued, one for pasteurized 
and one for unpasteurized butter. This 
year’s regulations, howx'Vt?r, provide 


that “ (irade certificates w ill only be 
is.-ued on butter manufactured from 
cream which has been t‘ffecti\dy pas- 
teurized ”, and the next succeeding 
clause describes effective pasteuriza- 
tion as follow's: “ Effective pasteuriza- 
tion shall be considered to mean 
heating to at least 170 degrees F. 
and holding for ten or more minutes. 
We W'ould, however, recommend heat- 
ing to 180 degrees or higher to ensure 
keeping qualities. Where the flash 
system is being used a minimum 
temperature of 185 degrees F. is 
required.” The Storch test is being 
used regularly and, while all samples 
submitted are scored and duplicate 
copy of the score cards sent to the 
butteniiakcr, grade certificates are 
refused on any sample showing a 
positive reaction on the test. 

Previous to 1918 grading was done 
on the commercial package but that 
year the system was changed and 
it was required that a fourteen pound 
sample from each churning be sub- 
mitted to the grading station. This 
system of grading on the 14 pound 
package is being continued for the 
present year and a churning report 
giving details of the manufacture from 
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the handling of the cream to the 
packing of the butter must also be 
sent to the grading station with the 
sample box. A percentage of these 
grading samples are held in cold 
storage and re-scored for educational 
purposes and by considering these 
re-scores, together with the detailed 
churning reports, data of great educa- 
tional value is being collected. 

, In addition to the Storch test 
above mentioned moisture tests are 
being made on each grading sample 
submitted and grade certificates will 
be refused on any churning found to 
contain more than the legal standard 
of 16 per cent moisture. 

OK'ing to the different methods 
used there is no very direct relation 
as between different creameries in the 
percentage of salt used and the per- 
centage incorporated in the finished 
butter. In view of this, frequent salt 
tests will be made during the coming 
season, and by advising the different 
buttermakers of the salt content of 
their finished butter and where pos- 
vsible securing a report from the trade 
on that butter, it is hoped that the 
graders will be placed in a position 
to give more definite advice in this 
regard than w^as formerly possible. 

Reports received at the Dairy 
Branch indicate that the wdnter 
output of the creameries is well in 
excess of that of the same period a 
year ago. Five new creameries are 
being established and with a favour- 
able summer season Saskatchewan’s 
creamery output for 1919 should show 
a marked increase over 1918. 

The benefits of Vmtter grading to 
the creamery manager are now re- 
cognized not only because of the 
educational value but also because the 
grade certificate has come to have 
a distinct commercial value in our best 
markets. Grading stations are being 
operated at Regina and Saskatoon, and 
in view of the above a busy season’s 
work is expected at each point. 

OFFICIAL GRADING BUTTER FOR 1919 

1. Grading depots will be established at 
Regina and Saskatoon. 

2. Grading will be done on 14 lb. samples 
and manufacturers wishing butter graded 


will forward to the grading depot a 14 lb* box 
from each churning to be graded. 

3. These boxes must be forwarded by 
express or cool car (charges prepaid) as soon 
after being packed as possible, or at least 
once each week addressed to the Dairy Com- 
missioner at the cold storage warehouse at 
which the butter is to be graded. 

4. Each sample must be plainly marked on 
the upper left hand corner of one end and with 
the specific mark allotted the creamery at 
which it was manufactured and the serial 
number of the churning from which it was 
taken. 

5. When samples have been graded sct)re 
cards will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 

6. Churning report forms will he supplied 
by the Dairy Branch to manufacturers 
wishing to have butter graded. One of such 
forms filled out in detail must accompany 
each sample. 

7. The right is reserved by the Dairy 
Branch to retain sample packages for re- 
scoring. Manufacturers will be adviseil 
from lime to time when their samples are 
available for market or shipment. 

8. When butter is sold it >\ill be ntTOssary 
for the manufacturer to forward to the Dairy 
C'ommissioner, Regina, a memo, giving the 
number of each churning included in the sale, 
and the number of boxes from eac h, as well as 
the name and address of buvcM'. Upon receii)t 
of this information grade certificates co\ering 
the shipment will be forwarded direct to the 
purchaser of the butter or to the consignee. 

% It is understood that llu* manufacturer, 
to prevent deterioration as far as possible 
before shipment, will hold butter in a proper 
storage at a temperature below 15 degrees F. 

10. To further protect the grade certificatv 
the Dairy Branch rcsiTves the right to inspect 
or regrade butter held in private or public' 
storage before issuing grade certificates for 
same. 

11. (»radc certificates will only be issued on 
butter manufactured from cream which has 
been effec'tively pasKnirized. 

12. Effective pasteurization .shall be con- 
sidered to mean heating to at least 170 
degrees F. and holding for ten or more 
minutes. Wc would, however, recommend 
heating 180 degrees or higher lo emsure 
keeping qualities. W'here the flash system 
is being used a minimum temcrature of 185 
degrees F. is reciuired. 

13. The grade certificate is of vital im- 
portance to the dairy industry of theTurovinc'c 
and evvry precaution should be taken by the 
manufacturers as well as the Dairy Branch 
for its protection. The right is reserv^ed to 
withdraw the grading service from any manu- 
facturer who has been found guilty of 
tampering with marks or in any way mis- 
representing his butter. If grading privil- 
eges are withdrawn, the produce trade will 
be notified promptly. 

14. It is the desire of the Dairy Branch 
that in so far as possible the grade certificate 
shall represent the quality of the butter 
covered by the certificate at the time of 
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arrival at the final destination or at a point of 
consumption, and in order to facilitate this, 
car lots will, wherever possible, be regraded 
on request immediately before shipment. In 
cases where the regrading is done on the 
commercial package or at places other than 
fading depots, the owners of the butter will 
be responsible for the travelling or other 
expenses incurred by the grader while engaged 
in the work. 

Note. — The use of a standard 14 lb. Imx, 
X 9^" \S}4*' inside measurements and 
with the end sections not less than in 
thickness is recommended for all grading 
samples. Uniformity in these packages 
would be a gr€\Tt advantage and creamery 
operators are requested to specify this type 
()1 package in ordering new supplies. 

Although the grade of any given 
churning of butter is biised largely 
upon its score for flavour, workman- 
ship is an important contributing 


factor, Each creamery operator 
should assure himself that all butter 
made under his direction whether 
put up as grading samples or in 
commercial packages shows uniformly 
good workmanship. Boxes should be 
well made, clean, evenly coated with 
paraffin wax on the inside surfaces, 
and plainly marked. Good quality 
of parchment paper linings should be 
used and neatly arranged to com- 
pletely line the box. The butter 
should be vsolidly packed, full weight 
and with a smoothly finished surface. 
Care should be exercised to ensure 
that commercial packages correspond 
in every detail, including marking, 
with the sample package submitted 
for grading. 


ALBERTA 

RECENT AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

BY JAMES MCCAIG, CHIEF PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


T he following Acts, having direct 
bearing on agriculture, were 
passed at the second session 
of the fourth legislature of the pro- 
vince of Alberta. 

The Municipal Districts Seed Grain 
Act. 

'Fhis Act follows that of last year, 
but has certain amendments. The 
Act now provides for an advance of 
S300 in value for seed grain only 
per quarter section or for $350 for 
seed grain and feed, of which $90 
may be for feed in any year, the same 
to be secured by lien on the crop 
and the land. The maximum 
amount against any quarter section 
at any time shall not exceed $600 
for seed or $650 for seed and feed. 
Where the consent of the owner of 
the land cannot be obtained, the 
municipal district may make the 
advance without the lien against 
the land by taking lien on crop and 
a mortgage on the borrower’s goods 
and chattels on a prescribed form. 


Liens and mortgages must be regis- 
tered within sixty days in.stead of 
thirty as formerly. 

An Act Respecting Advances for the 
Purchase of Seed Grain and Feed and 
the Securities for the Repayment 
Thereof. 

This Act is somewhat similar to 
the Seed (irain Acts of the past two 
years and applies to lands outside 
of municipal districts. Under this 
Act the following may make applica- 
tion for assistance: 

(1) Owuiers of patented lands, and 
the wives and other representatives 
of owners who are on active military 
or naval service; 

(2) Occupants and the wives or 
other representatives of occupants 
who are on active military or naval 
service. Occupants are required to 
obtain the consent of the owner to 
any advance, and both owner and 
occupant should sign the statutory 
lien ; but it is provided that in any 
particular case the Provincial Trea- 
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surer or the Minister of Agriculture 
or any person authorized by either 
of them in writing may, by writing, 
dispense with the consent or sip;na- 
ture of the owner otherwise required. 

The application may be for an 
amount not to exceed $300 for seed 
grain alone for each quarter section, 
or for $360 for seed and feed, of which 
$90 may be for feed, or for $100 
where feed alone is required. 

In addition to the right of recovery 
by suit and execution against which 
there are no exemptions, and the lien 
on all grain grown upon the land in 
respect of which seed grain or seed 
grain and feed or feed or money for 
same has been advanced under this 
Act, the Provincial Treasurer or the 
chartered bank or other person mak- 
ing the adviince niaj^ take security 
by any or all of the following methods; 

(a) Promissory note, payable Nov- 
ember 1, 1919, with interest not to 
exceed 8% per annum; 

(//) Mortgage on real estate, to be 
registered and discharged without 
fee ; 

(c) Mortgage on goods and chat- 
tels, to be registered and discharged 
without fee, with no time limit for 
registralk)!! and no necessity for re- 
newal ; 

((/) Seed grain lien on land, to be 
registered and discharged without fee. 

Penalties are provided for making 
use of seed grain or money advanced 
for the purchase of same for any other 
purpOvse than that for w'hich the same 
was obtained. 

The Mortgagees Seed Grain Security 
Act, 

Under this Act any mortgagee of 
land may advance seed grain, seed 
grain and feed or feed only, or money 
to purchase same, for such amount 
and time and for such rate of interest 
as may be agreed on, together with 
reasonable costs for inspection, .solici- 
tor’s fees and disbursements, taking 
fropi the mortgagor an undertaking, 
in form provided by the Act, which, 
on registration for a fee of fifty cents, 
is attached to and practically becomes 


a covenant of the original mortgage, 
with all the rights, remedies, duties 
and obligations thereto appertaining. 

It is provided that the covenant 
to pay the amount of the undertaking 
shall not apply to any previous 
registered owner, and that the under- 
taking shall not be filed where there 
are registered encumbrances to the 
mortgage, unless the consent in 
WTiting of the persons entitled is 
attached thereto or endorsed thereon. 

The mortgagee is given power to 
file a lien on all the crop grown on 
the land covered by the undertaking, 
for seed or an advance for seed, 
whether the land has been seedecl 
with seed advanced or seed purchased 
by money advanced by the mortgagee 
or otherwise. 

An A(t to Amend the Women* s 
Institute Act 

The amendments [innide for the 
incorporation of Women’s Institute 
Girls’ Clubs by any eight or niort^ 
girls of not less than twelve years of 
age, with such social, literary, edut'a- 
tional or recreational objects as may 
be af)[)rove(l of by the Provincial 
Advisory J^oard, w^ho are empow'ered 
to make regulations respecting the 
formation, government and operation 
of the clubs. Provision is made for 
an annual grant of $5.00 to each club. 

An Act Respecting the Purchase 
and Sale of Hggs 

No person shall buy, sell or have in 
possession for sale unwdiolesome eggs. 
Fins! handlers buying from producers 
must candle the eggs and reject bad 
ones. Eggs placed in cold storage for 
more than sixty days must be candled 
and packed in dry cases with new 
fillers and flats. Inspectors appointed 
by the Minister shall have power to 
enter any premisses where eggs are 
sold and inspect all eggs on hand. 

Every person violating this Act, 
shall, on summary conviction, be 
liable to a penalty of not more than 
$100 and costs. 
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An Act to Amend the Dairymen's 
Act 

Amendments provide the standard 
sample of cream taken by the Bab- 
cock test shall weigh neither more 
nor less than eighteen grammes. 

Inspectors are given authority to 
weigh and take samples of milk and 
cream. 

The provision for a license fee of 
$5.00 for creameries, cream stations, 
cheese factories and testers and 
graders of milk and cream is repealed, 
and the amount of such fee shall in 
future be fixed by regulation. 

The license to of)erate a milk or 
cream testing apparatus is made valid 
to the 1st of January following issue. 

An Act to Amend the Irrigation 
District Act 

The expression owner'’ has been 
changed to mean and include “A 
regislcTcd owner in possession or a 
mortgagee in actual t)ossession, or if 
neirh(T of such persons exist, any 
person l)eing an equital)le owner by 
reason of an agreement for sale, and 
with respect to Oown land an 
occu])ant thereof holding under home- 
stead or pre-emption entry.” The 
cjualiftcation of voters and the form 
of oath to be taken In' a challenged 
voter has been changed accordingly. 

The vote on the formation of a 
district has been amended to be 
carried if it shows that a majority 
composed of at least two-thirds of 
the persons who have voted is in 
favour of it. 

The time within which authori??a- 
tion to construct irrigation WT>rks 
shall be obtained, or a contract be 
entered into, has been extended from 
six months after the date of the 
Order creating the district to two 
years. 

Occupants of Crown lands on 
homestead or preemption entry are 
made personally liable to taxation 
in respect of such land. 

The total amount required to be 
raised formerly could not exceed $25 
per acre of the lands, assessable. 
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This amount has been changed to 
$50 per acre. 

An Act Respecting the Taber Irrigation 
District 

This Act validates and confirms 
the erection of the Taber Irrigation 
District, the election of trustees and 
all proceedings had and taken by the 
said trustees prior to the date of this 
Act. 1 1 also extends the period within 
which authorization may be obtained 
or a contract entered into by the 
said district for six months from the 
date of the coming into force of the 
Act, and gives the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council power to direct a 
further extension of such period from 
lime to time. 

An Act to Amend the Reclamation Act 

Provision is made by w^hich the 
Dominion (iovernment may come 
under the Act as an applicant to 
reclaim vacant Dominion Lands by 
drainage. Such lands, when re- 
claimed, shall be offered for sale at 
auction within five year.s after com- 
pletion of drainage works, except 
that it is provided that the Minister 
of Interior may;— - 

(a) Transfer any reclaimed lands 
to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board 
at a valuation to be fixed by the 
Governor in Council; 

(h) Let the said lands upon any 
yearly or lesser tenancy; or 

(c) Sell any fractional part of 
any quarter section to the owner 
of any other fraction of the same 
section. 

Every transfer, letting or other 
disposition of lands thus reclaimed 
shall be subject to the conditions for 
the maintenance of the works. 

An Act to Amend the School Grants Act 

To any village, consolidated or 
town district giving approved instruc- 
tion in science and agriculture and 
related school gardening, there is 
provided an annual grant of fifty 
per cent (50%) of the board’s expen- 
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diture on improvement and up-keep 
of a school garden and the value of 
approved equipment for such instruc- 
tion up to a maximum grant of 
$ 100 . 

STATUTE LAW AMENDMENTS 
The Noxious Weeds Act 

The Common Barberry and Toad 
Flax are added to the list of noxious 
weeds. 

The Stallion Enrolment Act 

No stallion which has been brought 
into Alberta and which is more than 
24 months old shall be sold or offered 
for sale unless and until it has been 
enrolled undel- this Act. 

The owner of every stallion stand- 
ing or travelling for ser\dce shall 
report to the Department of Agricul- 
ture on or before the thirty-first day 
of December in each year the number 
of mares served by the said stallion 
during that year, and the said owner 
shall again report to the Department 
on or before the thirty-first day of 
May following the number of mares 
that proved to be in foal from the 
service referred to in such previous 
report, both of w'hich reports shall 
be verified by affidavit, and shall 
be in such form as may be required 
by the Minister. 

The Entire Animals Ordinance 

Where stallions or bulls arc un- 
lawfully running at large and arc 
captured and confined, the owner, 
if he does not within three days take 
away such stallion or bull, shall pay 
the captor for his trouble $10 in the 
case of a stallion and $5 in the case 
of a bull and 50 cents per day for 
sustenance. 

An Act for Restraining Dangerous and 
Mischievous Animals 

Any sheep which passes through, 
under or over any fence, whether 
lawful or not, shall be deemed to be 
a notoriously breachy animal, and 


the owmer thereof shall be liable in 
a civil action for any damage done 
thereby. 

Notwithstanding any Act or by- 
law heretofore passed or any by-law 
that may hereafter be passed, no hog 
shall be allow^ed to run at large at 
any time in any part of the pro\dnce, 
and the owner of any hog shall also 
be liable in a civil action for any 
damage done by it while running at 
large, whether or not the land upon 
which damage is done ivS surrounded 
by a lawful fence, and all hogs shall 
be deemed to be mischievous animals 
within the meaning of this Act. 

The Minister may by order, pub- 
lished in The Alberts Gazette, |>rohibit 
in any specified area in such order 
defined, no part of which shall be 
within a municipal district, the run- 
ning at large of any live stock in 
greater number than one hundred 
head of cattle or horses or five hundred 
sheep, or a proportionate nunil)er of 
any two or three such classes, for 
every 160 acres of land owned or 
occupied by the owner of such live 
stock within the area so defined. 

Every vsuch order upon publication 
and until repealed by order published 
in like manner shall be of the same 
force and effect as if enactcxl by the 
Legislature of the Province, and any 
violation thereof shall be an offence 
punishable on summary conviction by 
a penalty not exceeding $100 and 
costs for each offence. 

The Alberta Co-operative Credit Act 

The minimum number for organiza- 
tion has been reduced from thirty to 
fifteen farmers, and the sul)scribed 
stock from $3,000 to $1,500, but no 
society shall commence business until 
it has thirty members and $3,000 
stock subscribed, with not less than 
20 per cent paid up. 

Power is given the directors to 
appoint as secretary-treasurer or 
secretary or treasurer a person who is 
not a member of the board of directors 
if they deem it in the interests of the 
society so to do. 
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The objects of the society have been 
extended to include the placing of fire 
and hail insurance. 

Ever>^ bank from which loans are 
obtained by any society shall forward 
to the supervisor of Co-operative 
Credit Societies a monthly return 
showing each loan made by it and 
the amount authorized thereby, the 
amount advanced at the date of such 
return and also showing all loans, if 
any, then past due. 


In addition to the loan on the 
chattels purchased with the proceeds 
of a loan, the directors may require 
further or other security by way of 
mortgage or assignment of property 
of any sort or otherwise howsoever, 
in such manner and form as may 
seem to them fit and proper, and they 
may assign such securities or any of 
them to the lender, together with all 
the rights of the society thereunder. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR AGRICULTURE 

Following are the allotments for agriculture for the year ending 
December 31, 1919. 


C'hargcablc to lnr4)mt‘ 


1918 

$ 


rls 


1919 
S Ctbi. 


('ivil Cif»v(‘rnmctir . I 

Expenditure iin<ler Agriculture Societk\s Ordinance, including! 
grants to Exhibition Associations at Edmonton and Ualgarv 
of $5,000 each . 

To provi<le tor expenses of Ofticial Judges at Agricultural Exhi- 
bitions , 

To proinole the work of Live Stock and Agricultural Institutes; 

and Short (‘ourse Schools 

To pnjmote and enct)urage the production and to provide for the 
distribution of Seed (irain, and Provincial Seed Fair 

Administration <;f Demonstration Farms 

Live Stock Encouragement Act ... 

Destruction of Circy or Timber Wolves and Coyeltt's, and protec-j 


45,480 00 

105,000 00 
8,500 00 
12,000 00 
6,000 00 
16,000 00 


48,000 00 


115,00 00 

8,500 00 

10,000 00 

9,000 00 
io,o<K) m 
15,000 00 


tion(»f(iame j 

Destruction of Noxious WtXids i 

St<x'k Inspection . , . . ! 

To provide for extx.'nditure in connection with Brands and publi- 
cation of Ofticial Brand Hixik, . . 

Administration of Stallions Act 

Collection and (\)mpilation of Agricultural and other Statistics. 

To promtilc and encourage Dair>' Work 

Operation of Schools of Agriculture and Demonstration Farms. 
Administration and operation of Demonstration Farms . . . 

Agricultural Represcnitalives 

Collecting and mounting specimens for Natural History Miiseun, 
Exiwnditure under Prairie F'ires Ordnance (including $1,000 for 
Police* Service). 


27.000 00 

25.000 00 

12.000 00 

12,500 00 
lO.OtK) 00 
3,500 00 
38,594 60 
20,000 (K) 
66, (KK) 00 


Publicity Commissioner's Office 

To promote and encourage Poultr>' Industry and operation of 

Egg Marketing Sc^rvdcc 

Women’s Institutes and grants to same 

Alberta's share Adniinisi ration of Dominion Seed Cirain Act . 


28, OIK) 00 

25.000 00 

30.000 00 

13,500 (K) 
7.500 00 
4,(KK> 00 

20.000 00 

121,500 (X) 

5.000 00 
500 00 

2.000 00 

15.000 00 

15.000 00 

12.000 00 

5,854 47 


To provide for Free Shipment of Hay and Straw until April the 

1st, 1919 

Miscellaneous grants . 17 , 100 00 

To provide for increases in salaries on promotions or advances in 

grading by efficiency officers 

Agriculturju and Special Statistics 26,810 70 

Contingencies 


3,500 00 
17,200 00 

7,000 00 

4,200 00 


451,485 30 


552,254 47 
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Chargeable to Capital 


$ 


1918 


1919 


els. 


$ 


cts. 


Purchase and Equipment of Demonstration Farms 

To assist Creameries not exceeding $1,500 to each Creamery . . 
For encouragement and improvement of Draft Horse Breeding 

in Alberta; purchase of Pure-bred Stallions 

To provide for advances under Elevator Act 

T olal 


4,000 00 
4,500 00 


200,000 00 


104,000 00 
4,500 00 

35,000 00 


208,500 00 


143,500 00 


Estimated Revenue 


Agriculture Department ($181 ,500) — 

Fees: Game Licenses, Sale of Estray Animals and othe Fees. 

Repayment, Account of Seed Grain 

Repayment, Loans to Oeanieries . .. ...... 

Repaymen , Account Do.struction of Noxious W'ceds . . . 

Demonstration Farms 

Poultry' Breeding Plant 

Registration of Threshing Machine 

Brands. . 

Stock Inspections ... . . 

Live Stock Eiu'ouriigcment Act 

Enrolment and Inspection of Stallions . 

Dominion Government, Grant re Cireater Protluction Move- 
ment . . .... 

Casual Revenue . . . .... 


27,850 00 
1 ,500 00 
1,000 00 

45.000 00 
2,000 00 

3.000 00 

25.000 00 
18,(K)0 00 

5.000 00 

15.000 00 

25.000 00 


43.000 00 
5.(KK) (K) 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 

45.000 00 

3.500 00 
3,0tH) 00 

26.000 00 
32.000 00 

5,000 00 

7.500 00 

9,0tK) 00 
500 00 


168,350 00 


81,500 00 


ALBERTA 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING SERVICES 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, CHIEF PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


T FIE Department of Agriculture 
for Alberta has no adminis- 
trative branch devoted to 
co-operative service and does not 
assist directly in the co-operative 
marketing of live stock. The organ- 
ized marketing services under depart- 


mental offices in Alberta are limited 
to the selling of dairy and poultry 
])roducts by Commissioners in each 
case. The department gives assist- 
ance and encouragement to co-opera- 
tive associations where assistance in 
organization is required or requested. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE BOARD OF 

BY W. J. BONAVIA, SECRETARY, 

T he Board of Horticulture for 
British Columbia was created 
by the Horticultural Board 
Act of 1892, which was amended in 
1893 and convsolidated in 1894. This 
Act provided that the Board should 
consist of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Peputy Minister ex-officio (the 
latter to act as secretary) and four 


HORTICULTURE 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

members to be appointed by the 
Litutinant Govimor in Council for 
the following sections of the province: 

(a) One for the province at large, 

(h) Vancouver Eland and Gulf Islands. 

(c) Vancouver, Westminster, the Lower 
Fraser Valley and Coast districts up to 
Cassiar. 

(d) The ‘third district comprises the 
interior valleys of the province. 
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The members were selected with 
reference to their practical experience 
in horticulture and were appointed 
for a term of four years; their 
remuneration was fixed at $5 a day 
for the time actually employed, with 
mileage, A treasurer to the board 
was also appointed and an oath of 
allegiance was exacted from all 
members as to the faithful discharge 
of their duties. 

The office of the board was located 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
was in general charge of the secretary; 
some of the duties originally including 
the receiving, managing and issuing 
of donations and be<iuests of money, 
etc., for promoting the objects of its 
formation, whilst meetings were to be 
held twice a year, or oftener, and 
measures were to be adopted for the 
promotion and protection of the 
horticultural industry. 

Competent lecturers were to be 
appointed, without expense to the 
province, to visit the districts named 
above for the purpose of encouraging 
and improving practical horticulture 
and giving instructions in the best 
methods of treating diseases found in 
orchards, etc. 

Powers wx'n* also gi\Tn to the board 
to make regulations for the purpose 
of preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases in orchards and gardens, for 
the prevention and treatment of fruit 
pests, for the disinfection of grafts, 
fruit and fruit trees; w'hilst penalties 
wx‘re to be recovered in accordance 
with the ‘'Summary Convictions Act.” 

The first chief inspector of fruit 
pests was Mr. E. Hutcheson, who 
acted from 1892 to 1894, but w^as 
succeeded by Mr. R. M. Palmer, wffio 
W'as inspector for eight years until 
1902, being succeeded by the late 
Mr. Thomas Cunningham, a well 
known pioneer of British Columbia, 
who was largely instrumental in the 
passing of the above Act and a man 
who not only carried out the pro- 
visions of same effectively but who 
had the best interests of the horti- 
cultural industry ever before him. 
The inspector and his assistants w^ere 


given power to enter orchards and 
other premises with regard to the 
enforcement of the Act and where 
fruit pests or contagious diseases 
w^ere discovered, to take action in the 
absence of the owner or upon non- 
compliance with a request to do what 
was necessary. 

One of the important steps taken 
by the board was the requirement of 
bonds and licenses from nurserymen 
and other parties having for sale or 
importing fruit trees, plants and 
nursery stock. Bonds in the sum of 
$2,000 w^ere required and a right-of- 
action given to persons who bought 
fruit trees, plants or nursery stock, 
from nurserymen or agents that 
proved to be infected or not of the 
variety and character represented. 

Amended rules and regulations of a 
very comprehensive nature w^ere 
issued by the board on the 9th of 
June, 1905. These regulations, be- 
sides quoting the main provisions 
of the Act, included methods of 
treatment of nursery stock, listed a 
number of sprays for aphis, scale 
insects, vscab and other fungous 
diseases and also gave a table of 
inspection fees and named the ports 
of entry wffiere fruit might be in- 
spected. 

These regulations practically stand 
to the present day having been but 
slightly amended in August, 1915, 
February, 1916, and March, 1919, 
which speaks wadi for the careful 
consideration gi\xm by the memlx^rs 
of the board to the requirements 
of the horticultural industry. 

In the year 1911, the passing of 
the ‘‘Agricultural Associations Act” 
automatically cancelled the Horti- 
cultural Board Act and amending 
statutes, a section in the new- Act 
being allotted to these matters, whilst 
the representation of districts in the 
province was increased on the board 
by providing separate members for 
the Okanagan and Kootenay Valleys 
and also by the appointment of a 
professional nurseryman to repre- 
sent that industry. 
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In the year 1912 the office of trea- 
surer was abolished, all fees received 
being paid direct to the Department 
of Agriculture and thence to the 
consolidated revenue fund. From 
this period, also, dates the gradual 
decline in the powers and usefulness 
of the board and the establishment 
of a Horticultural Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture with a 
provincial horticulturist in charge 
and a competent staff of experts. 
This necessarily offsets to a very 
large extent, the advisory and edu- 
cational functions of the board. 

Upon the death of Mr. Thos. 
Cunninghiim in February, 1916, the 
reorganization of the Horticultural 
Branch emphasized these conditions 
and by Order in Council dated the 
10th of March, 1919, the original 
board passed out of existence. 

In looking backward o\'er the 
twenty-five years covered by the 
activities of tlie board, one realizes 
that the history of horticultural 
effort in British Columbia has been 
very largely moulded by the policy 
of the board, and that although 


changing conditions have broughf^ 
its existence, as originally constitu" 
ted, to a close, the fruit-growers of 
this province are indebted in no small 
way, for their well established posi- 
tion, to the broad policies laid down 
and successfully carried out by the 
old Board of Horticulture. 

The Order in Council passed on the 
10th of March creates a new depar- 
ture in horticultural matters. The 
new board, instead of being selected 
from fruit-growers, is composed en- 
tirely of Departmental officials with 
W’hoin the chief representative of the 
Dominion Entomological Branch of 
British Columbia is associated. 

The following is the personnel of 
the Board: — 

Or. D. Warnock, O.B.E., 

Deputy Minister. 

Provincial Horticulturist ^vacant). 

E. W. White, Asst, ilorticulturist 

(for the Lower Mainland and X'aneouver 
Island j. 

J. W. Eastham, B. Se., Plant Pathologist. 

\V. H. I>yne, Prov. Inspector ol Imported 

Fruit and Nurncry Stock 

K. r. Trcherne, B.S.A., FitLl (Xlicer, 
Dominion I{ntomologi(*al Branch. 


PATRIOTIC AND RELIEF WORK OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

BY MRS. V. S. MACLACHLAN, .SIX’RhTARY, ADVISORY HOARD OF WOMKN’s INSTITCrEh 


D uring the first two years of 
the war no complete records 
V were kept of the accomplish- 
ments of the women's institutes in 
British Columbia. During 1917 the 
amount of money raised and articles 


made and contributed were 
Si 6.824.07, socks, 6,404 pairs, gar- 
ments, 21,000. 

Last year $15,1.37.93 in ra.sh was 
contributed besides socks, 5,632 pairs, 
garments, 12,495; parcels, 2,072. 


"I warn my countrj'men that the groat progress made in city life is not a full measure 
of our civilization, for our civilization rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attractiveness 
and completeness of life in the country.” 


Late Theodore Roosevelt. 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 


DEMONSTRATIONS. COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 

THE TEACHERS’ COURSE 


S rMMER schools for teachers, 
for school inspec'tors, and in 
some instances for rural min- 
isters, will he h(‘ld in several of the 
pnninces during the school vacation 
j^eriod. riie schools f(;r teachers and 
school ins])e('tors are calculated 
chiefly to qualify those who attend, 
to carry on and promote the w^ork 
of agricultural instruction in the 
schools. The schools provide courses 
of study and recreation and are in 
a general way unirorni throughout 


Canada. The course provided for 
the New' Brunswick school, and des- 
scribed in the May Agricultural 
(Gazette page 486, represents the work 
taken up at the several schools. 

The courses for rural ministers 
are designed to give instruction and 
inspiration to the rural ministers 
and all those interested in country 
life wdio may de\'ote part of their 
time and energy to the development 
of the rural community. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The summer course at the Rural 
Science 'Fraining School, Truro, liegan 
this year on July 9th and will end 
on August 7th. The teaching staff 
comprisCvS the several science teachers 
of the Provincial Normal School 
and the Agricultural College, and 
the laboratory and equipment of 
the two provincial institutions at 
Truro which are at the disposal of 


both faculty and students. Tuition 
is free and minimum travelling ex- 
penses are refunded to successful 
teachers completing the full term. 
Teachers who satisfactorily complete 
four subjects may earn a bonus of 
about S15 in addition. The rural 
science diploma is granted to teachers 
w'ho successfully complete the pre- 
scribed w^ork of the tw'o terms. 


ONTARIO 


In Ontario the following agricul- 
tural courses are provided by the 
Department of Education in co- 
operation with the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph: — (a) 
elementary agriculture and horticul- 
ture; applicants holding professional 


certificates qualifying them to teach 
in the schools of the Ontario pro- 
vincial system may be admitted to 
this course, (b) intermediate in- 
agriculture; to this course may be 
admitted public and separate school 
inspectors, normal school masters, 
679 
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and other applicants holding pro- 
fessional certificates qualifying them 
to teach in high or continuation 
schools and whose academic per- 
paration has included a competent 
knowledge of science, (c) Specialist in 
agriculture; teachers holding special- 
ist’s certificate in science are eligible 
to take up work in this course, 
(d) Farm mechanics; applicants 
who hold or are in course of prepar- 
ation for an intermediate certificate 
in agriculture may be admitted to 
the course in farm mechanics. 


The classes in agriculture have 
grown so large that it has been 
necessary to provide for a number of 
the students of Part I, Elementary 
at the Ontario Ladies College, Whit- 
by. This applies chiefly to teachers 
residing or teaching east of Toronto. 
Men students cannot be admitted 
to residence owing to lack of accomo- 
dation. The inlstruction in agri- 
culture is given by the regular pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and demonstrators 
of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


MANITOBA 


The summer school for teachers 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College 
opens on July 7 and will continue 
for four weeks. Its purpose is two- 
fold. (1) It aims to give qualified 
teachers an opportunity of preparing 
themselves to carry out the modern- 
ized curriculum. (2) It aims to 
make pOvSsible the better teaching 
of what might be called old favsh- 
ioned subjects 


All work is carried on at the College 
with the exception of the special 
course for teachers in non-English 
communities. This course, directed 
by Mr. W. J. Sissler, is conducted 
at the Strathcona School where 
practice classe.s are provided. 

The Department of Education will 
pay student’s return railway fare. 
All students are accommodated in 
the College residence at a flat rate 
of $5 per week. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Two groups of courses in agricul- 
ture, one for teachers, the other for 
candidates for university degree, are 
offered at the University of Saskat- 
chewan at Saskatoon. The teachers’ 
course which began July 2 will 
end August 9 and is intended to 
assist those who wish to improve 
their standing in the profession. 

In two summer sessions of six 
weeks each the prescribed instruction 


in agricultural science is covered 
and the teachers who successfully 
compete receive a special certificate 
from the Department of Education. 
Credit is allowed for work taken 
elsewhere than in Saskatchewan, 
Accommodation for men and women 
is provided at the University at 
$35 for the whole pericnl of the 
course. 


BRITISH 

Summer school courses held in 
British Columbia in 1914, 1915, and 
1917 were so well attended and so 
successful that the Department of 
Education has every confidence in 
the course now being held at Victoria, 
open to teachers of the province. 


COLUMBIA 

Two courses in rural science are 
offered, (a) A preliminary course; 
(b) An advanced course open to 
teachers who have completed the 
preliminary course^ formerly held, 
or to those deemed as having an 
equivalent standing. Courses in 
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rural vscieiice include elementary 
studies in the various branches of 
agriculture as well as nature study, 
and school, and home-gardening. The 
work is being taken up by pro- 
fessors of the University of British 


Columbia, district supervisors of 
agricultural instruction, Normal 
teachers, and other officials of the 
Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 


THE RURAL MINISTERS' COURSE 

MACDONALD COLLEGE, QUEBEC 


The summer school for rural im- 
provement for country clergymen 
and others interested in rural welfare 
will be held at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
August 5 to August 14, 1919, under 
the joint direction of Macdonald 
College and the theological 
colleges of Montreal. The course is 
intended to give instruction and 
inspiration to the rual minister and 
all thovse interested in country life. 


It is arranged to give instruction 
upon the essential problems of 
rural communities, both sociol- 
ogical and economical, and to give 
elementary instruction in those 
branches of agriculture that are 
most needed by the country minister. 
The teaching staff will include the 
professors of Macdonald College and 
theological teachers of various Can- 
adian and American colleges. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A school for rural teachers and all 
others interested in the social, relig- 
ious, economic and educational wel- 
fare of rural Ontario is held at the 
College, (iuelph, July 21st to August 
1st for the purpose of inspiration, 
exchange of ideas, conference and 
co-ordination of different agencies at 
work in the country. The toi)ics 
include; community centres and 
their programmes, farm management, 
landscape gardening and home beau- 
tifying, the rural church as a co-oper- 
ative organization, recreation and 


health, rural church problems etc. 
Instruction in athletics and games is 
given every afternoon from three 
to eight. The sepeakers and leaders 
are Ernest Burnham, Ph.D., Michi- 
gan; John Bradford, Montreal; 
Henry Israel, New’ York; Dr. J. M. 
Artman, Chicago; Major Fred Smith, 
Toronto; Hon. Geo. S. Henry, Tor- 
onto; Dr. H. J. Cody, Toronto; Dr. 
Osw^ald Withrow, Toronto; T. H. R. 
Ottawa; J. B. Spencer, Ottawa; G. C. 
Creelman, Guelph. 


MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The rural ministers’ course at the 
Manitoba Agricultural College will 
open on July 28 and will continue 
until August 9, The principal 
speakers at this course will include 
Dr. George Albert Coe of the Union 
Seminary, New York; Professor 
Hetherington, Wesley College, Win- 
nipeg; Professor O. H. Benson of 
Washington^ D,C.; President Rey- 
nolds, Manitoba Agricultural College, 


and Professor V. W. Jackson. Re- 
creation and organized outdoor games 
form an important part of the summer 
school programme. A number of 
illustrated lectures will be given 
in the evenings during the term. 
The rural ministers* course is open 
to all ministers, their wives, and 
all community leaders, teachers, and 
officers. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION GRANT 
TO ASSIST SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

FROM OFFICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION ACT, OTTAWA 


N ature study, including 
elementary agriculture, is a 
compulsory subject in the 
schools of the province of Prince 
Edward Island. The work is associa- 
ted with school or home gardens, i)ig 
and poultry cIuIls, and school fairs, 
and is under the general supervision 
of a Director of Rural Science. The 
amount allotted to these activities 
from The Agricultural Instruction Act 
grant is $11,500 annually, which is 
expended as follows: 

1. Salao’’ expenses of llie Director of 
Rural Science and assistant. Salaries of four 
additional school inspectors. 

(2) Maintenance of the Rural Science 
Department of Prince of Wales College for 
the training of teachers and lor junior ex- 
tension work. 

(3) Bonuses to teachers for teaching agri- 
culture. 

RURAL SCTENCK DEPARTMENT 

The Rural Science Department of 
Prince of Wales (College, was entirely 


equipped and is being maintained 
from the grant. It provides instruc- 
tion in elementary agriculture for first 
and second year and normal-class 
students and supplies the training 
in agriculture necessary to thovse who 
are to teach the subject in the schools. 
The department is in charge of a 
Director of Rural Science, who super- 
vises school agriculture generally, 
being assisted by tlie vsehool inspection 
staff of eight inspectors, four of whom 
are paid from the grant. The junior 
extension work of the department 
includes boys’ and girls’ pig, and 
poultry clubs and school fairs. 
Materials and supplies for work of 
this kind, including eggs and seeds, 
arc distributed to the schools. A 
rural science circular is issued. 

Grants or bonus(\s are paid to 
teachers for elementary agriculture, 
the amount depending upon the 
standard of the work performed and 
the qualifications of the teacher. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


S CHOOL agriculture is not com- 
pulsory tith'^r in its rudimentary 
or in its more advanced form in 
the schools of Nova Scotia. Under 
Phe designation of rural science, its 
teaching is encouraged by a director, 
and the expense of the work is borne 
by The Agricultural Instruction Acty 
which allots t welve thousand dollars 
annually to this object. Household 
science and manual training are now 
taught in a small way by the travel- 
ling teachers. 

The grant is employed for the following 
purposes: — 

(i) For the payment of the salary and 
travelling expenses of the Director of Rur^l 


Science; of his assistant; of the travelling 
teachers of rural science; and of the Dean ot 
the Rural Science Faculty. 

(2) For the conduct of schools for the 
training of teachers in rural science, including 
scholarships and travelling allowances. 

(3) For grants to teachers for conducting 
school gardens and school exhibits. 

TRAVELLINCi TEACHERS 

Rural science is taught both by 
regular teachers and by special itin- 
erant teachers of the subject. Each 
of the latter travels over a limited 
circuit of about a dozen schools. Of 
the 1,700 schools of the province, 
there are some 125 schools in which 
rural science is taught more or less 
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comprehensively. In about 85 of 
these, the work is conducted by the 
travelling teachers. In the remain- 
der, this work is done by the regular 
teachers. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

A training school in rural science is 
held twice a year at Truro to qualify 
teachers to (leal with the subject in 
the common schools. The work is 
conducted by the Director and the 
Dean of Rural Science, assisted by 
members of the staff of the provincial 
Normal College and of the Agri- 
cultural C\)ll(?ge. Students are allow- 
ed actual travelling expenses, and 
lu^nuses or “scholarships” arc award- 
ed according to the (juality of the 


work done. The full course qualifies 
the teacher for a rural science 
diploma. In the meantime he may 
qualify for a special grant at each 
successive stage of the course. 

Special arrangements are made 
whereby Normal students may sup- 
plement their agricultural studies by 
attending the rural science schools, 
and thus qualify for the diploma. 

GARDEN AND EXHIBITION WORK 

Teachers who do noteworthy work 
in connection with gardening or 
exhibitions are granted bonuses vary- 
ing from $5 to $25. Otherwise, no 
provision is made for increasing the 
remuneration of those teaching rural 
science. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


A CX'ORDINOi to the course of 
instruction for the New Bruns- 
vvic'k schools, nature study 
and agriculture is a pres(Tibed subject 
for all schocils. Only in schools, how- 
ewer, wh()s(^ teachers are (|iialitie(i by 
attendaiK'e at the rural science school 
whc*re experimental instruction and 
practical school gardening are carrit^d 
on, are funds from The Agricultural 
Instruction Art used. In other 
sch(F)ls formal abstract methods 
chietly arc empkned. 

The allotment of $14,800 to ele- 
mentary agriculture is expended as 
follows — 

(1) Salary and expanses of Director of 
Elementary Aijricultural Education and of 
his assistant. 

(2) Teacher training — FCxpensts connected 
with the conduct of rural science schools ami 
Teachers* Winter Short Course. 

(3) (irants to teachers and trustees for 
agricultural teaching, subject to the regu- 
lations of the Board of Education. 

(4) Expenses connected with school and 
home gardens and school lairs. 

(5) Printing R’ports and bulletins, 
including a monthly leaflet devoted to the 
promotion of rural education. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

In order to qualify teachers to give 
instruction in elementary agriculture, 


a rural science s(diool is held each 
summer at Sussex, hLsting for four 
weeks. This is supplemented by a 
1'eachers' Winter Short Course. A 
full course requires two summer 
sessions and leads to a certificate. 
Teachers are paid their travtdling 
expenses, 

A leac'her "who attends the rural 
science sc'hool and who, during the 
first year subsc^quent to attendance, 
carricKl on in his or her school, agri- 
cultural instruction and sch(R>l gar- 
dening, is entitled to a bonus of $20, 
provided the instruction givxm is in 
accordance with the methods followed 
at the rural science scliool, and has 
the approval and support of the dis- 
trict and school trustees. 

GRANTS TO TEACHERS AND 
TRUSTEES 

Any board of school trustees that 
provides the prescribed instruction 
in elementary agriculture and school 
gardening may receive a grant equal 
to the amount expended by the board 
on equipment and apparatus up to 
the sum of fifty dollars for the first 
year, and of thirty dollars for the 
second and sulisequent years. 
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Teachers giving instruction in 
nature study and agriculture in the 
common schools receive a grant of 
$30 each, if they have attended the 
rural science school for one session, 
and of $50 if they have been granted 
a rural science certificate. The regu- 
lations require that, in addition to 
formal instruction, a school garden 
shall be adequately maintained by 
the pupils. 

In most of the schools, home gar- 
dens and poultry projects are carried 
on, all leading to the school fair. 


No grants have hitherto been made 
to high schools for agricultural in- 
struction. Nevertheless, many of 
the high school teachers have taken 
the rural science school course, and 
co-operate with the teachers in the 
lower grades in this connection. 

The Director of Elementary Agri- 
cultural Education is connected with 
the Department of Agriculture. His 
division conducts the extension work 
in agriculture, acting in co-operation 
with the Board of Education. 


ONTARIO 


A bortion of The Agricultural 
Instruction Act grant to the 
province of Ontario is allotted 
each year to elementary agricultural 
education, or school agriculture, to be 
disbursed by the Department of 
Education. The moneys thus derived, 
amounting to $40,000 annually, are 
employed for the following purposes, 
namely: 

(1) For the training of teachers in agri- 
culture and horticulture, in farm mechanics, 
and in household science. 

(2) For the payment of grants, (a) to 
boards of primary schools for the purpose of 
equipment for instruction in agriculture and 
horticulture; (b) to teachers in primary 
schools for the management of home an^ 
school gardens, and (c) to inspectors for 
special work connected with such teaching. 

(3) For the payment of grants to boards of 
secondary schools for the purchase of equip- 
ment for instruction in agriculture, and for 
grants to teachers in such vschools for work 
performed in teaching the subject. 

(4) For the payment of grants to (a) the 
boards of rural and village schools, and, (b) to 
teachers, for instruction in manual training 
and household science. 

(5) For the payment of the salary and 
travelling expenses of (a) the director of ele- 
mentary agricultural education; (b) for the 
salary of the teacher of household science; 
(c) for a part of the salary of the inspector of 
household science and farm mechanics. 

1. TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

(a) In Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Farm Mechanics. 

For the training of teachers, sum- 
mer courses are provided at the 
Ontario Agricultural College and else- 


where in agriculture, horticulture and 
farm mechanics. 

The course for public and separate 
school teachers leads to a certificate 
in elementary agriculture and horti- 
culture; the course for teachers in 
secondary schools is confined to those 
already qualified to teach science in 
high schools, and leads to the inter- 
mediate certificate in agriculture; the 
course in farm mechanics is provided 
for teachers w^ho are qualifying to 
teach agriculture in the high schools 
and leads to a farm mechanics' certi- 
ficate. 

The expenses of students attending 
these courses are refunded and 
charged to The Agricultural Instruc- 
tion A ct. 

(b) In Household Science. 

Summer courses and examinations 
for certificates in elementary house- 
hold science are taken at the House- 
hold Science Department of the 
University of Toronto. These certi- 
ficates are valid in rural or village 
schools. The cost of these courses to 
the University is met from The 
Agricultural Instruction Act grant. 

Agricultural Teaching in Primary 
and Secondary Schools. 

In order to encourage in the 
schools of the provincial system the 
teaching of agriculture and horti- 
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culture, household science and manual 
training, special grants are offered to 
school boards and teachers as fol- 
lows: 

2, AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

For instruction in agriculture and 
horticulture in rural ungraded schools 
and in rural or urban graded schools, 
the payment is authorized of grants 
to boards and to teachers, the amount 
depending on the class of certificate 
held by the teacher and the scope of 
the plan adopted. 

The grants are made subject to the 
requirements of the Ilepartment’s 
regulations, which call for — 

(a) Class teaching for not less than 
one hour per week throughout 
tht‘ school year; 

(b) School or home garden or pro- 
jects; 

(r) The improvement of school 
grounds; 

(d) The transmission of regular 
reports on the work to the 
L)(»partment of Education. 

hi spec for s' Allowances, 

To eni'ourage inspectors to pay 
special attention to the teaching of 
agriculture in the primary school, and 
to report upon the work, the payment 
to inspectors is authorized of an 
allowance of eight dollars for each 
school taught l)y a teacher who holds 
a certificate in agriculture, and of six 
dollars for each school where classes 
in agriculture arc under the charge of 
a second-class teacher. 


3. AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

To promote the teaching of agri- 
culture in high and continuation 
schools, annual grants are authorized 
to boards, subject to the depart- 
mental regulations, for the purchase 
of equipment, and to teachers for 
conducting the work, as follows: — 

A maximum allowance of $100 to 
boards for an agricultural course in 
the lower school and of $100 for an 
agricultural course in the middle 
school. 

An annual grant to teachers vary- 
ing from $80 to SI 20, according to the 
grade of certificate and other qualifi- 
cations, and the amount of teaching 
performed. 

4. MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD 

SCIENCE 

Sf^ecial provision is made for assist- 
ing manual training and household 
science in rural and village schools. 
A school of this descri]>tion, which 
provides suitable accommodation and 
equipment and maintains classes in 
manual training as applied to work 
on the farm, or in household science 
suitable to the requirements of rural 
districts, is entitled, subject to the 
regulations, to an initial and a sub- 
s(»<juent grant, to be expended on 
accommodation, equipment and sup- 
plies, the total grant not to exceed the 
total expenditure of the board for the 
year in connection with these classes. 
The amount of the grant to the 
teacher in such a school depends upon 
the class of certificate held. 

When a school taking up household 
science provides at least one hot dish 
for pupils* lunch, an additional grant 
of $10 to the teacher is authorized. 


MANITOBA 

I N Manitoba about $30,000 is spent funds and the balance is provided 
on school agriculture, $11,000 by school boards and by private 
of this is funds provided under subscription. This money is spent 
The Agricultural Instruction Act. under the heading of boys* and 
Four thousand dollars is provincial girls* clubs, as in this way it is 
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believed that agriculture can be 
taught more effectively than in 
any other way. 

Every new class that passes through 
the Normal School spends one month 
at the Agricultural College when all 
phases of boys’ and girls’ club w'ork 
are effectively dealt with There is 
close co-operation between the depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Education. 
In October the annual inspectors’ 
conference is held and the boys’ and 
girls’ club work of the previous year is 
carefully reviewed and plans formu- 
lated for the succeeding year. These 
plans are carefully gone over by the 
Extension Service, and organization 
plans are prepared and sent out to 
the teachers immediately after the 
Christmas holidays. 

The two main features of boys’ 
and girls’ club work are educational 
and economic. 

Use is made of the educational 
machinery, thus eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort and misunderstanding 
which means that the best efforts of 
both departments are a unit in 
developing the different phases of 
club work. 

The one-roomed rural school and 
the individual rooms in the town or 
consolidated school is made the unit 
in forming clubs. Usually from six 
to twenty-five of these units are 
included in one club whose head- 


quarters are at the natural marketing 
centre of the community. 

Twelve contests have been pro- 
vided and these include the most 
important branches of agriculture and 
home economics. It is expected that 
each club member will keep a record 
of his contest, his labour, feed, initial 
expenditure, and at the end of the 
season write an essay on the subject, 
thus correlating it with the English, 
the arithmetic, history, etc. 

It is very obvTous that as agricul- 
ture is a practical subject, it must be 
taught in a practical way and that 
text books and set lessons will have 
the effect of deadening the interest. 
Hence, use must be made of the 
equipment, live stock, poultry, grains, 
etc., found on the home farm and 
advantage taken of the practical 
experience and knowledge* of the 
parents to supplement the enthu- 
siasm and organizing ability of the 
teacher. 

The rul(‘s of the contest constitute 
the instruction in that subject and 
the result is that the boy or girl 
who is raising a calf or a pair of pigs 
re*ads many times more on the sub- 
ject than he could be induced to read 
in a text book if he did not have a 
real live “sure enough” pig in order 
to put into practice the knowledge 
gained. 


QUEBEC 

CALF CLUBS 

BY E. N. BLONDIN, B.S.A., .^GRICULTURAI. RKPRKSENTATI VK, HL’NTINGUON 


T hree Calf clubs for boys have 
been formed in Quebec pro- 
vince recently with the follow- 
ing aims: — (1) To stimulate interest 
in better live stock on farms, prin- 
cipally among the older boys; (2) To 
give training in proper methods of 
caring for live stock, particularly the 
raising of dairy cattle; (3) To show 
the necessity of keeping records; 
(4) To give the boys some business 
training. 


To the members of these clubs are 
offered Holstein and Ayrshire bull 
calves, two months old, registered 
and selected from the best herds in 
the district. The calves arc drawn 
by the members and sold at a set 
price. Each boy pays cash for his 
purchase or gives a negotiable note 
endorsed by his parent or guardian. 

Each member agrees to weigh his 
calf the day he gets it and on the first 
of every month. A record must be- 
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kept of all feed fed in order that the 
gain, and the cost of the gain, of the 
calf can be determined. 

The calves will be exhibited at the 
fall fair, and prizes will be awarded 
for the best animals and also for the 
best kept record. After the exhibi- 
tion members may offer their calves 
for sale by auction if they wish. This 


will enable those who borrowed 
money for the purchase a chance to 
pay back the borrowed sum. Each 
member will be allowed a reserve 
bid. 

These clubs cover the whole terri- 
tory of Huntingdon and Chateauguay 
counties and are open to any farm 
boys between 14 and 18 years of age. 


ONTARIO 

A DUROC JERSEY PIG CLUB 


M r. J. W. noble, agricultural 
representative in Essex coun- 
ty, has organized a Boys’ and 
(iirls’ Pig Club. The club is under 
the auspices of the P-ssex County 
branch of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture and the local branch 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Membership is open to bo\ s and girls 
between the ag(‘s of ten and eighteen. 
Each member will receive two pigs 
about two months old, one a registered 
Duroc-Jersey sow and the other a 
grade pig. AvS in most of the other 
clubs the pigs will be paid for from 
the sale of the grade pig after it is 
fattened next fall. The sow must be 
kept for breeding pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey pigs. The pure-bred sows will 
cost $20 and the grade pigs $8 each. 
The children’s parents must agree to 
furnish a suitable pen and yard and 
to supply the member with a suffi- 
cient quantity of suitable feed and 


also one-quarter acre of pasture. 
The members must care for their owm 
pigs and feed them according to the 
instructions of the agricultural repre- 
sentative. A record must be kept of 
the amount and kinds of feed used 
and the w^eighl of each pig at the end 
of each month. Two competitions 
w'ill be conducted and prizes awarded 
on the basis of 

(a) 50 points for highest net 
profit per cw t. 

(h) 25 points for condition when 
visited in summer. 

(c) 25 points for best kept re- 
cords and report. 

The pigs wwe distributed on June 
7, when each member and parent 
was required to receive the pigs and 
sign the note w'^hich w ill bear interest 
at 7 per cent. The pigs were number- 
ed and allotted to the members 
according to the numbers drawn 
from a hat. 


MANITOBA 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ HOME GARDENS 


T he school year in Manitoba 
ends on June Land as a large 
percentage of the teachers 
either change schools or retire from 
teaching at that time, there does not 
seem to be anyone left to look after 
having the gardens weeded, and with 
the rich Manitoba soil, weeds seem 
to spring up over night, and the result 
has been that when the school re* 
opened, the school garden was mostly 
weeds. 


For the past three years there has 
been a steady tendency tow^ards 
having the school garden on the 
home farm, and through sympathetic 
co-operation between the teacher and 
parents, these home gardens have 
come through in pretty good shape, 
so that now the school garden work 
has been incorporated with that of 
the boy’s and girls’ clubs, and this 
work carried on by the Departments 
of Agriculture and Education in co- 
operation. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

GOPHER COMPETITION 

M. P. TULLIS, WEED AND SEED COMMISSIONER 


S askatchewan school chil- 
dren this year destroyed 1,326,- 
092 gophers according to re- 
ports received from the teachers of 
1,214 schools, at the close of the 
contest, which ended Gopher Day, 
May 24th. 

In 1917, 550,000 gophers were 
accounted for by about 800 schools, 
while in 1918, 880,000 tails were 
obtained by the children of approx- 


imately 1,000 schools entered. Thus 
in the three years during which the 
Junior Agricultural Service League 
has waged war on the gopher over 
2,000,000 have been caught in 
the spring before the young broods 
appeared. These early gophers are 
each worth three or four later in the 
year. Saskatchewan children have 
shown themselves to be truly worthy 
members of the league. 


ALBERTA 

OUTDOOR LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 

DV FREDERICK S. CARR, VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


L aboratory experiments with 
plants are carried along three 
different lines at the Victoria 
High School, Edmonton. 

1. Information . — The students are 
city bred and in many cases are not 
acquainted with even common grains 
and legumes. The common farm and 
garden plants are grown in the garden 
and studied both in the field and 
indoors in the winter. 

2. 7'he Influence of Cultural Con- 
ditions. 

3. Plant Experimentation . — It was 
felt that in an academic high school, 
effort had to be conserv'ed to be 
directed along one line that would 
show results. With this in view it 
was decided to use the potato. This 
plant offered many advantages — its 
familiarity, its plasticity, and ease of 
harvesting and storing. Table Talk, 
one of the approved varieties for the 
district, was selected. The first 
planting was made in 1915 from 
ordinary seed selected at random 
from the bin. At the end of each 
season, when the crop was lifted, a 


standard was decided on by which 
seed for the following sea.son was 
selected. The standard was set by a 
certain number of marketable pota- 
toes in the hill. 



1915 

1910 

[ 

mv 

j 

i 

1918 

Yield in bushelh per acre. 

1 

133^ 

250 


318 

Standard — number i»f 


I 



marketable potatoes 





per hill 

30 

24 

24 

20 


The sca-son of 1918 had a very severe 
frost in July, fojlowcd by lighter frosts in 
August, hence the decrease in yield 

In addition, the Domestic Science 
Department is supplied with a large 
proportion of its vegetables, a by- 
product of the laboratory activity. 
This use of the products also helps to 
fix in the mind of the student the 
interdependence of the various depart- 
ments and subjects of study in his 
school work. 
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Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COMPETITIONS 


T he prize lists of a number of 
the larger exhibitions in West- 
ern Canada announce attract- 
ive competitions open to boys and 
girls. These competitions are a 
means of stimulating the interest 
of the youth of rural Canada in their 
work and directing their efforts 
toward higher etheieru'y. 

MANITOBA WINTER FAIR AND FAT 
STOCK SHOW 

One thousand dollars divided into 
twent\* prizes of from SI 00 to S25 
will be awarded in this competition 
by the Winnipeg section of the 
C'anadian Bankers’ Association and 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
competition will be held at the 
]Vlanilol)a Winter Fair and Fat 
Stock ShoAv in March, 1920. This 
contest is open to Canadian boys 
between 9 and 17 years of age, and 
to steers and heifers calved in 1919. 
The competitor must have fed, cared 
for, and fitted his animal for at 
least four months immediately pre- 
vious to date of the exhibition and 
must himself exhibit the animal in 
the show ring when judged or 
paraded. 

CONTINUATION CLASS 

The continuation class is open to 
boys w^ho had entries in previous 
boys’ calf competitions of 1917 and 
1918 and to steers calved in 1918. 


In addition to the attractive cash 
prizes offered, the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College will give to the win- 
ners of 1st, 2nd, and v^rd places 
one year’s tuition free of charge at 
the Agricultural College. Nomt is 
the time to select the animals and 
prepare for these competitions. 

SASKATOON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 

A Competition open to teams 
consisting of three bona fide farm 
boys between twx*lve and eighteen 
years of age is held at the Sas- 
katchewan exhibition. Prizes offered 
for teams scoring the highest average 
in judging draft horses, beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, sheep and swine are: 
1st, vSlOO; . 2nd, $90; 3rd, S80; 
4th, $70; 5th, $60; 6th, $50; 7th, 
$40; 8th, $30; 9th, $20; 10th, 

$10; 11th, $10: 12th, $10; 13th, 
$10; 14th, $10; 15th, $10. In 

addition, individual prizes amounting 
to $50 arc donated, and a gold 
w’atch valued at $50 w’ill be won by 
the individual boy making the high- 
est average in judging in this contest. 

Free admittance to the exhibition 
grounds is given each boy making 
entry in this competition. Free 
sleeping accomodation is provided by 
the Exhibition Board Lectures and 
demonstrations are conducted by 
the College of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the boys during the days 
of the competition. 
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REGINA PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION 

At the Provincial Exhibition at 
Regina competitions in live stobk 
and poultry are open to boys and 
girls from 14 to 17 years of age. 
Exhibitors must have fed, cared 
for, and fitted their exhibits con- 
tinuously ^ince June 1st, 1919, 
but the exhibit may be the property 
of parent or guardian. In addition 
to $228 in cash prizes there arc two 
medals, a sliver and a bronze, offered 
by the Regina branch of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Competition 
for these medals is open only to 
exhibitors showing animals bred and 
raised in the province of Saskat- 
chewan. 

SWIFT CURRENT EXHIBITION 

A feature of the exhibition held at 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, this 
year was the boys’ calf breeding com- 
petition, held under the auspices of 
the agricultural society. Prizes of 
$15, $10, and $5 were offered for 
steers or heifers born after January 


1st, 1918, exhibited by boys from 
eight to fifteen years of age who had 
raised, fed, and handled the animals 
during their life time. 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION 

The Edmonton Exhibition Asso- 
ciation has this year continued the 
classes for boys and girls exclusively. 
The Pig Growing contest is open to 
girls and boys from nine to seventeen 
years. In addition to $155 in cash 
prizes a special $100 silver challenge 
cup is donated by the Hudson Bay 
Company of Edmonton. A miniature 
of this cup is presented yearly to the 
winner and the large trophy can be 
won permanently in two successive 
years or any three years. 

In vegetables and horticulture there 
are twelve classes for children with 
an aggregate prize list of $79. In 
school-work competitions the cash 
prizes amount to $776.50, Besides 
these there are a number of other 
cluvsses in which boys and girls may 
compete. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 


June 28 to July 5 — Calgary Exhibition, 
C^lalgary, Alta. Secre- 
tary, E. L. Richardson, 
Calgary, Alta. 

July 7 to 12 — Edmonton Exhibition, 

Edmonton, Alta. Secre- 
tary, W. J. Stark, Box 
216, Edmonton, Alta. 

July 14 to 19 — Industrial Exhilution, 

Saskatoon, Sask. Secre- 
tary, C. D. Fisher, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 


July 21 to 26 — Interprovincial Fair, 

Brandon, Man. Secre- 
tar>% W. I. Smale, Bran- 
don, Man. 

July 28 to Aug. 2 — Regina F^xhibition, Re- 
gina, Sask. Secretary, 
D. T. Elderkin, Regina, 
Savsk. 

AugUvSt 4 to 6 — Western C'anada Irriga- 

tion Association (Con- 
vention will be held at 
Medicine H at , Alta . 

Acting Secretary, James 
Colley, Box 1317, Cal- 
gar>^ A a. 
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THE ONTARIO POULTRY CONFERENCE 


A large number of poultry men and 
delegates from varioUvS poultry^ associations in 
the province met at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, on June 10, 11, and 12, 
to discuss topics pertaining to the poultry 
industry. The reports of various associa- 
tions were received and discussions followed. 
This body of poultiy’inen, representative of 
Ontario poultry associations, strongly en- 


dorsed the proposed Record of Performance 
for poultry and suggested that it be made 
federal in its scot>e; a permanent Ontario 
poultry^ confederation was recommended and 
it was requested that the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnish the funds 
necessary to establish an egg-laying contest, 
equipment to be prr>vided and ready for oper- 
ation in the fall of 1920. 


INTERNATIONAL HOG FEEDING CONTEST FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The International Live Stock Exposition 
will hold at their show to be held in the 
Cnion St(Kk Yards, Chicago, on November 
29th to December 6th, 1919, a crmtesl for 
pens of three barrows under twelve months, 
fed by a boy or girl from ten to ninett‘en 
year‘s of age. The ft'eding period starts August 
1st. The* following prizes are offered: — 1st 
prize, $50; 2nd prize, $40; 5rd prize, $50; 4th 
prize, $20; 5th jmze, $10. 

CONDITIONS 

1. All entries to be made in the name and 
by the feeder and filed with Internarional as 
soon as possible after date when feeding 
p<Tiod begins, ('oiitesiants are limited to 


tw'o entries in this division. Exhibitors will 
be required to personally select and care for 
their animals without the aid of an assistant. 

2. Within thirty days after feeding period 
begins, the animals must be weighed and an 
accurate record of feeding k<‘pt thereafter. 

3. In judging, quality and finish w ill count 
50 per cent; gain 20 per cent; cost of gain 
20 per ('ent; and records kept and wTitten 
reports 10 per cent. 

4. Notice of intention to enter one or more 
of these feeding contests to be mailed to 
B. H. Heide, Secretary, International Live 
Stock Exposition, Cnion Stock Yards, C'hi- 
cago, at the beginning of the period, who 
will, upon receipt of notification, mail formal 
entry blanks. No entrance fee will be charged. 


WESTERN CANADA IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


The W'estern Canada Irrigation Associa- 
tion will hold its convention this year at 
Medicine Hat on .August 4th, 5th. and 6th. 
Papers will be read dealing with the practical 
problems of irrigation cova‘ring such topics 
as, commercial seed growing, profitable 
crops with irrigation in Southern .Alberta, 
live stock on the irrigated farm, the eco- 


nomic phases of irrigation, and other mat- 
tef'i of interest to irrigation farmers. 

The increasingly important place which 
irrigation occupies in agriculture in western 
C'aruida is reilecied in the work of the asso- 
ciation and this year’s convention is expected 
to be of increased value to practical irriga- 
tionists throughout the country. 


ALBERTA CATTLE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 
LACOMBE BULL SALE 


The tenth annual auction sale of pure bred 
bulls held by the Alberta Cattle Breeders’ 
Association at Lacomhv' took place on 
May 27th and 28lh. One hundred and 
twenty-seven bulls were sold for $28,985 
making a general average of $228.22. The 
highe.st price of $625 was made for the Here- 
ford bull, Willow Springs Atkins — 29,45U. 
The following table show\s the* number of 


animals of each breed and the total and 
average price secured: — 


59 Hereforcls 

1 Red Poll 

55 Shorthorns. 

1 2 Aberdeen- Angus 
127 All breeds 


Total Average 
$12,900 $218 64 
125 125 00 

13,155 239.18 
2,805 229 08 

28,985 228.22 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

EXPERIMENTEL FARMS 

Bulletin 92, The Strawberry and its Culti- 
vation in Canada, by W. T. Macoun, Domin- 
ion Horticulturist, is a revision of Bulletin 62, 
“ Strawberry Culture,” issued in 1909. To 
add to the completeness of this bulletin, 
sections on insects affecting the strawberr^s 
by the Entomological Branch and common 
•strawberry diseases by W. A, McCubbin of 
the Division of Botany have been added. 

HEALTH OF ANIMALS HRANCIl 

The Report of the Veterinary Director 
General for the year ending March 31, 191S-- 
-contains a full report of the contagious 
diseases of animals in C'aiiada, and informa- 
tion on the insp<'Ction of meat, condensed 
milk, an 1 vegetables. 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Proceedings of the Entomological Society for 
1918 issued by the Department of Agriculture 
for Nova Scotia, contains the report of the 
fourth annual meeting of the Soci(‘ty held at 
7Vuro with the names of newly dected 
officers, and gives in full the papers read at 
the various sessions of this meeting. 

QUEBEC 

The following circulars by C, A. Fontaine 
B.A., B.S.A., have been published by the 
Department of Agriculture of the province of 
Quebec. They give brii’fly the history, uses, 
<lescription, and place in rotation of the crops, 
along with directions for preparing soil, seed- 
ing, hars^esting, etc.: Circular No. 25 — Corn 
Cjdture; Circular No. 28 — Wheat Culture; 
Circular No. 29 — Rye Culture; Circular No. 
30“~Barley Culture; Circular No. 31 — Oat 
Cidturc; Circular No. 32—Flax Culture; 
Circular No. 35 — Pea Culture; Circular No. 
37 — Potato Culture. Circular No. 38 is a 
spray calendar prepared by Georges Maheux, 
Provincial Entomologist for Quebec. 

Bulletin No. 25. — A Short Study on Cereals, 
by F. N. Savoie, B.S.A., published by the 
Department of Agriculture of the province 
of Quebec, gives a brief account of the 
cereals grown in the province along with 
essential points on the botany of these 
plants, 

Quebec Pomological and Fruit Growing 
Association . — The annual report for 1918 
contains a review of the summer meeting 
held at Berthierville on the 9th and 10th of 
September and of the annual meeting held 


at Ste. Anne de Bellevue on the Uth and 
12th of December. 

The Quebec Dairymen's Association . — The 
thirty-seventh report of the Dairymen’s 
Association and the Quebec Dairy School 
contains the proceedings of the Quebec Dairy- 
men’s convention held at Vallcyfield on the 
24th December, at which many addresses on 
various phases of dairying were delivered. 

Agricultural, Horticultural and Co-operative 
Societies . — Bulletin No. 45 of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture contains a list 
of the presidents and secretaries of agri- 
cultural societies, agricultural circles, horti- 
cultural societies, co-operative associations, 
and syndicates of horse brce<lcrs with their 
addresses. 

Bulletin No. 64, Seed Treatment, by Georges 
Maheux, Provincial Entomologist for Quebec 
province, deals with diseases of ci'reals and 
potatoes and outlines methods of treating 
same. 

ONTARIO 

The Report of the Inspector of AgrUuUiiral 
Classes . — This annual report for the province 
of Ontario for the year 1918 contains much 
valuable information regarding agricultural 
teaching in the schools of the province. 

Report of the Vegetable Growers' Associatton. 
— The fourteenth annual report of the 
Vegetable (irowers’ Association, which is for 
the year 1918, constitutes a report of the 
annual convention held in 7'orouto in 
January, 1919. 

Report of the Ontario Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm . — 'fhe forty-fourth 
annual report of the Ontario Agrit'ultural 
College and Experimental Farm reviews the 
work of the various departments of the 
college and such extension operations as farm 
surveys and drainage surv’cys. 

Horticultural Societks . — The annual report 
of the Horticultural Societies of Ontario for 
1918 contains the addresses delivered, the 
discussions that occurred, and the business 
transacted at the convention held in Toronto 
in February. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Plows and Plowing, by Professor J. Mac- 
Gregor-Smith, University of Saskatchewan, 
gives a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject of plowing and in detail treats of all the 
various kinds of plows and their different 
parts. By the use of numerous diagrams 
and illustrations facts are well brought out. 

Circular No. 19 — Potato Growing in Saskat- 
chewan — ^by John Bracken, Professor of Field 
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Husbandry, University of Saskatchewan, 
gives detailed information regarding the 
growing of potatoes in that province. 

Domestic Science Circular No, 1 — Good 
Recipes for Country Use—hy Mrs. Jean 
Archibald, issued by the Department of 
Agriculture of the province of Saskatchewan, 
gives a number of recipes of practical value 
to the country housewife. 

Bulletin No, 57 — Weeds, Their Identification 
and Control, by M. 1\ TuHis, Weeds and Seed 
Commissioner. Tn this publication promin- 
ence is given to weed of a highly noxious 
nature, with description^ and methods of 
prevention and control, h aKo includes the 
Noxious Weeds A('t and regulations under 
the same. 

'' Hetier Belt Lacinf'f — ''Knotler Troubles'' 
''Rope Knots and Hitches ’’-'-are three pamph- 
lets by J. Maefiregor Smith, Professor 

of Agricultural Engineering, College of 
Agriculture, Cuiversity of Saskatchewan, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture of 
the ()ro\ince. In these three i)aTr»phlets 


much valuable information and many useful 
hints of farm mechanics are given. 

Home Beautification, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives suggestions for 
home planting, along wnth various shrubs 
and plants suitable for the Prairies. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Bulletin No. 17 — Climate of British Column 
bia, compiled by Mr. F. NaiDicr Denison, 
Superintendent of the Gonzales Heights 
Observatory, and issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, c<jnlains climatic reports from 
various districts of the province and gives 
accurate information rcsi)ccting the tem- 
piTature, precipitation and sunshine during 
the years of 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Canadian Shorthorn Annual, 1918, pub- 
lished b\ the Dominion Shorthorn Bn*edcrs’ 
Association, contains a report of the work 
for 1918, along with the proceedings of tht* 
thirty-fourth annual meeting held in Toronto. 


NOTES 


A nc'W' women’s institute «ind communitv 
hall lias recently been opeiK'd at S)Uth 
( iillies, ( )nt . 

\ motion pictun' film dealing with the 
handling tjf milk, tracing it Iroin the farm to 
the city, is being shown b\ the Saskat( hewan 
Bureau ot Public H<'<dth. 

To cope with tlu* plague of grasshojipers 
that has broken out in lertain limited areas 
ill the south-western part ol the jirovince of 
Manitoba, tlii' provincial detiartmem of 
agriculuire has distributed Paris green free 
to farmers in the infested areas. 

Miss Olive Hayes has been appointed to 
the Superinteiulency of the Women’s Insti- 
tutt‘s in British Columbia. Miss Hayes is a 
graduate of Macdonald Institute, (luelph. 
and was for a time a demonstrator and 
lecturer with the w^omen’s institutes in 
Ontario. 

A WelUngtonCVmnty, Ontario, agricultural 
rcprestml alive retiorts that from four rows of 
turnip seed grown last yvnr, a farmer harvest- 
ed about one hundred pounds of seed, wdiicli 
he sold at about ninety cents per pound. 
Twenty farmers purchased theif supplies of 
seed from this stock. 


The Soldier Settlement Board of Canada 
has made an arrangement with the Ontario 


Department ot .Agriculture whereby forty’- 
sc\en representatives of the Depart ment will 
act as county agents of the Board. These 
repre.senlative^ will assist in placing settlers 
w'ith farniiu's for training and also will assist 
with th<‘ su]x*rvirion ot the settlers when 
thej are established on their own farms. 

\ shower of shrubs, bulbs, and tlowcr seeds 
was a ’-pecial feature of the Arbor Day 
celebration at School Section No. 12, Moiiii- 
lain, Dundas Co., Ont. The ratepayers 
ot the section attended the exercises W’hich, 
besides the improving of the w'hiKil grounds 
w ith .shrubs and jilants, included a programme 
of songs and ret'itations by the pupils as wtU 
as addresses by adults. This rather uuitiue 
celebration of the day should prove a very 
valuable feature in .Arbor Day activities of 
other school sertums. 


Mrs. jean Muldrew, a leading educationist, 
lately director of Household hxonomy for 
the Canada Food Board, has been ap{>ointed 
Director of the Home Branch of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Hoard. Mrs. Muldrew^ trained 
as a specialist in household science at Mac- 
donald Institute, C»uelph, She was for a 
time House Mother at Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne’s. Que., and \ater w^as Principal of 
Red Doer Ladies’ College, Alta. In con- 
nection w'ilh her new work Mrs. Muldrew^ 
Ians a campaign for the improvement _o£ 
omo conditions on the farm. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Canadian Countryman^ Toronto, Ont. 
June 7. 

The Practice and Theory of Hand- 
milking. 11. H. Dean, Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
College, page 5. 

June 28. 

Poultry Problems. Ceorgc Robertson, 
Assistant to Dominion Poultry Husband- 
man, Ottawa, j)age 2. 

How to Preserve Quality in Eggs. M. A. 
Jull, Manager and Lecturer, Poultry 
Department, Macdonald College, page vS. 
The Canadian Entomologist, Toronto, Ont., 
June and July. 

Notes on the Canadian Representatives 
of British Species of Bees, F. W. L. 
Sladen, Apriarist, Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms. Page 124. 

The Canadian Farm, Toronto, Ont., July 9. 
The Tragedy of the Vanished and 
Vanishing Birds. P. A. Taverner, Omi- 
thologist to the (Geological Survey. Page 

The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper, 
Peterboro, Ont. 

June. 

Cover Crops in the Orchard. \V, S. 
Blair, Sui)erintendcnt, Experimental Sta- 
tion, Kentville, N.S, page 162. 

The Canadian Poultry Review, Toronto, Ont., 
July. 

Parasites Affecting Domestic Birds, and 
Their Control. VV. A. Maw, Macdonald 
College, Que. Page 323. 

Egg and Poultry Markets Reporting and 
the Need of Old Country Representation. 
John S. I’orter, Live Stock Branch, 
Ottawa. Page 327. 

Ontario Poultry Conference. Opening 
Session, June 10, 1919. Page 329. 

The Canadian Thresherman and Fanner, 
VVmnifwg, Man. 

May. 

Better Machinery or Better Operation of 
what we have. — Which? Profe.ssor J. 
MacOrcgor Smith, University of Sas- 
katchewan, page 10. 

Farm and Home, Vancouver, B.C. June 5. 
Fruit Marketing Requirements. C. W. 
Baxter, Dominion Fruit Commissioner, 
Ottawa, page 7. 

July 3. 

I^me Diseases of Small Fruits and 
Vegetables. J. W. Eastham, B.Sc., 
Provincial Plant Pathologist. Page 11. 
Farmers Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont, May 29. 

Supply and Demand in the Bacon Mar- 
krt. H. S. Arkell, Live Stock Com- 
missioner, Ottawa, page 1057. 

June 5. 

Superior Types of Rural Schools. 
Sinclair Laird, Head of the School of 
Teachers. Macdonald College, page 


Farmer's Advocate and Home Journal, Win- 
nipeg, Man, May 21. 

Cream Grading and Payment for Quality; 
the situation in Manitoba. L . A. Gibson, 
Dairy Comtnisjiioner for Manitoba, 
page 879. 

The Farm and Ranch Review and the Country 
Home, C'algary, Alta. 

May 20. 

Co-operative Movement in Marketing 
Livestock. W. J. Elliott, Superintendent 
of Live St(x:k for the United ("Grain 
(Growers, page 558. 

June 5. 

Does it Pay to Irrigate? W. H . Fairfield , 
Superintendent Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Lethbridge, page 622. 

June 20. 

Co-operative Rural Credit System. E. 

A. Weir, Agricultural Director Rural 
Credit Societies of Manitoba, Page 670. 
The Exhibition in Its Relation to the 
Pure Bred Live Stock Industry. Alex, 
(Galbraith. Sut>tTintendent of Fairs and 
Institutes, ICdmonton. Page 672. 

The Conservation of Agricultural Ex- 
perience. J. iVIcCaig, ('hief Publicity 
Branch, Deparirneiit of Agriculture, 
Edmonton^ Page 674. 

The Evolution of Agriculture. J. 
McC'aig. Page 696. 

Farmers' Magazine, Toronto, Ont. 

June 15. 

What is the Ideal Tractor? Professor L. 
J. Smith, Manitoba Agricultural C'ol- 
lege, page 13. 

Making the Farm Tractor Pay. L. (', 
Heimpel, JHiysics Department, Ontario 
Agricultural ('ollcge, Guelph, page 38. 
LitUebury's Magazine, Calgary, .\lta. 

June. 

What the Community Owes to Agri- 
cultural Societies. E. J, Fnxim, Secretary 
of the y\lbcrta Agricultural Fairs Associ- 
ation, page 1. 

Canadian Prairie Hawks and Agriculture. 
P. A, I'averntT, (Geolc>gical Survey* 
Mines Department, page 17. 

The Maritime Farmer and Co-operahve 
Dairyman, Sussex, N.B. 

June 24. 

The Milking Machine. Geo. W. Muir, 

B. S.A., Assistant to Dominion Animal 
Husbandman, Ottawa, page 944. 

The Nor - West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 
May 20. 

Pointers at Shearing Time, Angus Mc- 
Millan, Manitoba Agricultural C'ollege, 
page 758. 

June 5, 

A control of Sow Thistle in Manitoba 
T. J. Harrison, Professor of Field 
Husbandry, Manitoba Agricultural 
College. Page 831. 

Posts for Fencing. Professor W. J. 
Rutherford, University of Saskatchewan. 
Page 842. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. Doherty, 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 

3— The Migration of Mosquitos. — He adlee, 
I'J., in the Sdenhftc American Supplement, 
pp. 214-215. New York, April 6, 1918. 
'I'he proidem of the destruction of the 
rnosciuitos in a given locality is (‘omplirated 
by the fact that the iiw*cth migrate, often 
over long distances. Entomologists who 
ha\e studied the (question have found that 
c<‘rtain .species of Anopheles can travel as far 
as 60 miles (observations of MncHELL in 
1879 and 1886 and Yotng in 1909, etc,). 
The species that fl} farthest are usually those 
that lay their eggs on salt marshes. 

I'he cause of mosciuito migrations is ob« 
scure, but it can be assumed that they arc 
<lue to the need of firuling more abundant 
food when a species breeds vtTy intensely 
upon a large area. Leprince and Orknstein 
hate shown at Panama that swarms of 
Anopheles albimanus (an important carrier 
t)f malaria) regularly tlew half a mile from 
their ordinary habitat to a village in order 
to find food, returning before morning. 

When swarms migrate overlong distances 
they usually find breeding places near their 
food supply and rarely return to where they 
were bre<l. 

Air movements, atmospheric moisture and 
temperature influence migrations. 

The author considers that long distance 
flights are due to the warch for food. Air 
currents, as long as they are not too high to 
prohibit movement, do not affect the short 
ordinary flights, while winds of low velocity’' 
appear to favour long flights. 

These facts show that in the practical 
work of control all the species infesting a 
given locality must be studied for a whole 
summer, so as to determine which are 
indigenous and which visitors. The sources 
of the invading pests should also be found 
and eliminated. 

5 — ^Food Chemistry in the Service of Human 
Nutrition. — Shermann, H.C.,in the Jour^ 
ml of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 


pp. 383-v^90, Bibliography of 30 Publica- 
tions. New York, May 1, 1918. 

The author discusses in detail the question 
as to how adequacy of nutrition can be 
combined with such a use of food as to 
produ<‘e both financial and national economy. 

An adecpiate diet should provide sufficient 
amounts of digestible organic nutriments to 
yield the necessary number of calories of 
energy. The average hourly expenditure of 
energy by an average man (154 pounds) 
under different conditions of activity is 
(calories) : — 

Skvping, 60-70; awake, lying still, 70-85; 
sitting at rest, 100; .standing at rest, 115; 
tailoring, 135; typewriting rapidly, 140 
bookbinding, 170; light exercise (bicycle 
ergometer), 170; shoemaking, 180; walking 
slowly (about 2% miles per hr.), 200; car- 
pentry, 240; metal working, 240; industrial 
painting, 240; active exercise (bicycle ergo- 
meter 290; walking actively (about 3J miles 
per hr.), 300, stoneworking, 400; severe 
exen ise (bicycle ergometer), 450; sawing 
wood, 480; running (about 51 miles per hr.) 
500; very severe exercise (bicycle ergometer), 
600. 

The daily food allowances for healthy boys 
should provide a quantity of energy equival- 
ent to 900-1,200 calories for boys under 2 
years, 1,200-1,500 for those from 4 to 5 years, 

’1.700-2,000 for tho>e from 9 to 10 years, 

2,600-3,100 for those from 14 to 15 years- 

2,700-3,400 for those from 16 to 17 years. 

The requirements of girls are somei^ffiat 
lower, especially after 8 or 9 jears. The 
maintenance of an optimum degree of fatness 
(which, as Symonds has shown, is yer>' near 
the average of healthy Americans) is usually 
the best evidence that the energy value of 
the diet is well adjusted to the needs of the 
individual. The estimation of the calories 
in the footl is not necessary as a means of 
establishing the adequacy of the customary 
food intake if this is already established by 
the obvious condition of nutrition of the 
individual concerned; but if it is a question 
of rationing either an individual or a com- 
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munity then adequate energy value of the 
ration is the first thing that must be con- 
sidered, for only when the energy supply is 
adequate can the tissue-building constituents 
of the body and of the food be conserved to 
the best advantage. 

The author estimates the daily protein 
requirements of a man to be about vS gm. 
The requirements of children for protein as 
well as other tissue-building material will 
be considered as proportional to their energy 
requirements and thcrehjre much higher jx'r 
unit of weight than in the case of adults. 
An adequate diet should provide a suitable 
quantity of ash constituents and furnish 
them in suitable propoilions. A s<iries of 
researches sht)w that the average American 
dietary contains a much more liberal margin 
of protein than of either phosphorus or 
caUnum, and that w'hile the danger of a 
protein deftciency is rarely serious the danger 
of a deficiency of phosphorus or calcium is 
more important. Phosphorus deficiencies 
are plainly more frequent than are deficiencies 
of protein, and calcium deficiencies are more 
frequent still. The old assumption that 
^ adequate protein may be taken as meaning 
adequate siqiplics of all tissue-building ma- 
terial is found to be wrholly misleading. 

The iron requirement may average about 
0*010 gm. and the corresponding standard 
be placed at 0 • 0 1 vS gm. per man per day. ( )n 
this basis it would appear that the danger ol 
a deficient intake of iron on freelv chosen 
diet is less than in the case of calcium but 
much greater than is the danger of a deficiency 
of protein. , 

For growing children the standard allow'- 
ances of these substances in grams per 100 
calorics may be reckoned as 2*5 gm. of 
protein (which should be mainly in the form 
of milk protein in the dietaries of growing 
children), 0*048 gm. of phosphorus, 0*02xS gm. 
of calcium, and 0*0005 gm. of iron. In 
addition an adeciuale diet supplies the 
organism w'ith sufficient quantities of those 
substances so far unidentified, i.e, food 
hormones or vitaniincs. 

The vilaminc retiuirerncnt cannot be 
stated in term of actual weights of Fat- 
Soluble A and of Water-Soluble B, but the 
percentages of certain foods rich in the one 
or the other of the.se essentials whh'h suffice 
to make an otherwise satisfactory' diet 
adequate for normal growth ami reproduction 
have been determined experimentally by 
Osborne and Mendel and by McCollum 
and his associates, so that the relative 
richness of several of the chief tyjHis of food 
in these dietary essentials is known in a 
general way, so that this factor of food value 
can be taken intcj account in considering the 
prominence which should be given to each 
type of food in planning an adequate and 
economical diet. It is very interesting to 
find how generally the tyjx?s of food rich in 
calcium (milk, eggs, vegetables) are rich in 
vitamines as well, so that in safeguarding 
against deficiency of the clement most likely 


to be deficient, an ample intake of vitamines 
is assured. 

An aderjuate diet should include a sufficient 
amount of material of such physical character 
as to ensure the proper handling of the food 
mass and its residue in the digestive tract. 

Dealing with the application of these 
principle.s to the choice of food, the author 
says that “ it seems a good general rule for 
families of any level of income or standard 
of living to spend at least as much for milk 
as for meat, to spend at least as much for 
vegetables and fruit as for meats and fish.” 

As regards substitutes ff)r wheat the author 
adds: “To the extent thirt the saving of 
w'hite wheat flour means an increast'd u.se of 
the coarser flours and of oatmeal and potatoes 
in breadmaking (or potatoes in place of white 
bread) this also will result in an improve- 
ment in the mineral and vitamine content 
of the diet. To the extent that wheat flour 
is replare<l by maize meal, we may anticipate 
no appreciable gain or loss in nutritive value.” 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION. 

9 — Climatic Control of the Morphology and 
Physiology of Beets. — Shaw, H. B., in 
Su^ar, Vol. XIX, Nos. 10-12; Vol. XX, 
Nos. 1-4. Chicago, 1918 (3 i)p. in Institute 
Bulletin). 

10 Investigations into Soil Acidity, in the 
United States. — I. Allison, F. E., and 
('OOK, R. The Eflect ol Ammonium 
Sulphate on Soil Acidity, in Soil Seteme^ 
pp. 50 -512 Baltimore, Jum*, 1917. — II. 
Noyes, II. A. and Yoder, L. Carbonic Acid 
(*a.s in Relation to Soil AciiHty Changes, 
Ihid, pp. 151-159, Bibliography of 6 
Publi(‘atum.s, Febi’uary, 1918. III. Truoo, 
K. Soil Aridity: i) Its Relation to the 
(irowth of Plants, Ibid., pp. 169-195, 
Bitfliography of 49 ]^lblications, March, 
1918. — lY, VVhite, J. W. S<nl Acidity as 
Influenced by (ireen Manures, in tin* 
Journal of Agricultural Research, pp. 171- 
197. Washington, April 15, 1918. 

I. Effect of Ammonium Sulphate on Soil 
Acidity . — It is w'ell know'ii that this 
manure increast^s the acidity of the soil 
to such an extent that, in extreme cases, 
it prevents crop growth. By means of 
experiments carried out in gn*enhouse.s 
the author undertook to determine the 
increase in acidity caused by ammonium 
sulphate, and the effect of removing part 
of the added nitrogen by means of crops. 
The results of the exiH‘riments show that 
in the soils treated with ammonium sulphate 
the increase in acidity was much greater 
than in the untreated control soils, 

II. Carbonic Acid in Relation to Soil 
Acidity Changes . — The experiments aimed 
at detennining the effect of applying 
CO2 to soil on the acidity of the soil it .self 
and of the plants. The results show^ that 
the application of CO3 to cultivated soil 
which had been either only limed or both 
limed and fertilized, increased its acidity. 
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HI. Soil Acidity and its Relation to Plant 
Growth.^Y vom the data obtained from 
various sources the author has compiled a 
tabic showing the relation between the lime 
requirement of various plants and their 
response to the liming of acid soils, or, their 
capacity to grow in acid soil. lie concludes 
that the amount of lime to be applied 
in practical agriculture depends on the 
lime rc<iuirement on the crop grown, the 
acidity of the soil, and the fertility of the 
soil. The lime reguirement of a plant is 
governed by the following factors; lime 
content of the plant, rate of growth of the 
f)lant, and feeding power of the plant for 
lime. The chief disadvantage of the acidity 
of the soil is that it prevents the plants 
from drawing lime from the soil quickly 
enough to satisfy their reciuirements. 

IV. Soil Acidity as Influenced by Green 
Manures, --Thv: results of these* experiments 
show that in a<'id soil, frej^h green manure 
decreases the aeddity w'hen first dug in, 
but increases it later. Nitrification occurs 
und(T tavourable temiierature, moisture, 
ami aeration conditions and the nitric 
nitrogen content of the soil increases, in 
spite of its acidity. 

11 -On the Actual Number of Bacteria in 
the Soil. — Bright, J. and Conk, H. J., in 

Abstracts of Bacteriology, Vol. II, So, 

I, Baltimore, 1918. 

lo r y(Mrs soil bacteriologists have betm 
trying to find some satisfactory method for 
determining the actual number of b cteria 
in the soil. On account of the obvious 
weaknesw's of the plate method a more 
accurate method is dcvsired. The chief 
difficulties of the plate method arc; — ^ first, 
that many types of soil organisms will not 
grow' on the ordinary nutrient modi *, and 
sec'ond, that groups of many individuals 
are often rccordetl as single organisms. 
A micn>scoy>ic method of counting has 
recently beim devised which eliminates 
thcs(! sources of error but introduces other 
possible sources, e. g., dead organisms 
may be count<*d if they take the stain; 
small organisms may be overlooked owing 
to the presence of masses of organic matter 
which may shield them from view% and 
particles of organic matter in the .soil may 
take the stain and thus be counted as organ- 
isms. 

A scries of experiments has been carried 
out which indicates that: — (1) the plate 
count of normal soil is generally much lower 
than the corresponding microscopic count; 
(2) the plate count of .sterilized soil re-inocu- 
lated with pure cultures of knowm soil organ- 
isms is much higher th n the microscopic count 
in tile casc‘s of tw'o of these organisms which 
are very small, and lower than the micros- 
copic count in the case of another, large 
organism; (3) the normal flora is almost 
entirely disintegrated by the heat of steril- 
ization; (4) there is a partial correlation 
between the plate and microscopic counts. 


In short, wherever the organism has been 
known to grow on the plates the plate count 
has been as high or even higher than the 
microscopic count. The reason why the 
microscopic count in normal soil is so much 
higher than the plate count is because many 
of the organisms in soil do not grow' upon 
the common nutrient media. As regards 
the actual number of bacteria in soil, it 
seems reasonable to assume that there may be 
5, 10, or even 20 times avS many organisms 
in normal soil as is show^n by the plate 
method. 

12 — Isolation and Study of Nitrifying Orga- 
nisms.— Gibbs, W. M. and Fred, E. B., in 
Abstracts of Bacteriology, Vol. II, No. 1, 
p. 1. Baltimore, 1908. 

13 — ^Effect of Carbon Dioxide Gas on Bacte- 
rial Numbers, Ammonification, and Nitri- 
fication. — Noyes, A. and Yoder, L., in 
Abstracts of Bacteriology, Vol. II, No. 1, 
p. 3. Baltimore, 1918. 

16 — Sampling Field Plots for Bacterial Ana- 
lysis. — I. Noyes, 11. A., in Abstracts of 
Bacteriology, Vol. II, No. 1, j). 3, Baltimore, 
1918. — 11. Noves, H. a. and Voight, 
E., Ibib, pp. 3-4. 

18 — The * 'Integral*' Method for the Growth 
of Cereal Crops. — Pequito Rebello, J , 
in Nmm Metodos de Cultura, i)p. 272 
Lislion, printed by “ A. Editora Lda ’* 
1917 — II. A Vinha Portugeuza, pp. 261- 
263. Li'shon, OcG^ber, 1918. 

The author descTihes the method devised 
and aj)j>lied by him w'hich consisted in 
uniting a number of improved metlnxis of 
cultivation advised (some a long time ago) 
by eminent cxjierts and successful farmerN. 
He describes these methods discussing them 
M'parately: — early and thin sow ing made with 
well-chosen seeil (H.\u.et method); reyx'ated 
shallow' cultivation between the row's to 
keep the soil fresher, and moister at a depth 
(.Algerian or Bogrdiol method); an im- 
proved, worked summer fallowr (Jean meth- 
o<i); sow’ing in small furrows that are 
filled up and rolled to encourage tillering 
(Demtchinsky method.) The author’s 
method w^hich, for this reason is called 
" integral ’* consists in the following opera- 
tions: — 1) early sowdng, after Septcmiber; 
2) choice of a variety with high tillering 
pow'ers and ver>^ resistant to rust ; 3) sowing 
in lines aliout 32 in. apart, with only I 
the quantity of seed usually sown in the 
localit)' w'here the integral method is being 
applied; 4) sowdng on furrow's in the lK)ttoms 
of which is put the manure or fertilizer 
and then the seed, w'hich is covered with a 
shallow layer of soil so that the furrow in 
which the plant will appear remains open; 
5) during the first stage of growrth, hill up 
slightly once or twii'C, topping once or twice, 
and roll one or more times, which will result 
in greatly stimulating tillering and the 
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development of adventitious roots; 6) 
during winter, profiting from the wide 
spaces betw^een the lines, a few small furrows 
are opened along side each row of cereal 
to help surface drainage; this operation can 
be conbined with hilling up; the field is so 
arranged that the plants grow on the crest 
of a small ridge, leaving a larger and higher 
ridge in the miclst of the sf)ace between the 
rows; (7) repeated harrowings should Ih‘ 
given in spring, so that the field will he 
covered with a fine layer of soil that will 
prevent drying up and the growth of weeds; 
8) in the following year, the same cereal, 
or that following in the rotation, will be 
sown in the space between the lines, where 
the soil has been rested and is yet perfectly 
prepared just as if it had been a cultivated 
fallow. 

T'he author tested his method on his estate 
at Alemtejo with poor, tertiary soil, where 
ordinary methods hardly produce 8-9 bush, 
of wheat per acre; he obtained 11 •! bush., 
without needing a fallow and with a saving of 
43 pints of seed and 178 lb. of superphosphate 
per acre. He states that he obtained an 
income of $30 65 per acre in a district 
where the sale price of land is rarely more 
than $5 per acre. 

The integral me hod was also tried in the 
north of Portugal, in the “ Posto Agrario ” 
of Minho Litoral 45 bush, per acre tvere 
obtained with a quantity of seed equal 
to 56 per cent, of that usually sown, whilst the 
crop gri>wn by oalinarj* methods had nevt*r 
been more than 11-1 bush per acre; fine 
ears were (jbtained. 

In the district of ('aldas das Taipas, 
a well-known agriculturist, Dr. S. Cmrcia, 
tried the method, and obtained a yield of 
575 fold with rye and 126 fold with wheat. 
The latter fijnned tufts having a many as 
130 stems and very fine cars; there w’as a 
saving of both seed and fertilizer. 

20 — The Chemical Effects of Applying Lime 
to the Soil. — I. Hoagland, D. R. and 
Christie, A W. The Chemical Effects 
of CaO and Ca C(h on the Soil. Pt. I. 
The Effect on Soil Reaction, in Soil 
Science, pp. 379-382, Bibliography of 
7 Publications. Baltimore, May, 1918. — 
IJ. C'hristie, A. W. and Martin, J. C., 
The Chemical Effects, etc. Pt. 11. The 
Effect on Water-soluble Nutrients in 
Soils, Ibid., pp. 383-391, Bibliography 
of 13 Publications. 

32 — ^Effects of Hybridisation on the Produc- 
tivity and Earliness of Maize, in Connec- 
ticut, U. S. A. — Jones, D. F., Hayes, 
H. K., Slate, W. L. Southwick, B. G., 
in the Fortieth Report of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 323- 
347, Bibliography of 15 Publications. 
New Haven, 1917. (2 pp in Institute 

Bulletin.) 

35~The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation 
in Tomatoes. — Hayes, H, K. and Jones, 


D. F., in the Fortieth Report of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
Year 1916, pp. 305-318. New Haven, 
1917. (2 pp. in Institute Bulletin.) 

39 — Comparative Cultural Experiments with 
Aurora and Manitoba Wheats in Vaucluse, 
France. — Zacharewicz, in the Compies 
rendus des Seances de VAcademte d' Agricul- 
ture de France, pp. 878-880. Paris, August 
14, 1918. 

45 — Our Knowledge of Textile Fibres. — 

MrcHOTTE, F. in La Reme de la Filature 
et du Tissage, Year II, No. 11 pp. 215-219 
and No. 12, pp. 271-275. Epinal, 1917. 
The author, a w'^ell known expert on textile 
fibres, jihows in his note that there is prac- 
tically nothing on textile fibres in scientific 
literature, w'hether French or foreign. With 
the exception of the *' Travail des Lins'" 
(Linen Working) by A. Renouard and 
"Les Textiles vegetaux" by H. Lecomte, 
good, but out-of-dale wwkh, the publi- 
cations on textile fibres either cannot be 
found or . re subject to serious criticism. 
The author points out some of thi‘ very 
numerous and serious faults of these W'orkh. 

Th(‘re is a certain “umher of srTious w’ork s 
on a few' textile plants and their ndative 
industries {Le Maguey, l)y .Secu’ra; Le Sisal, 
by MARgi'ESs; bv Michoite; 'J'he 

Sisal Fibre Industry in Queensland, h\' A. J. 
Boyd; various publications by W. 1'kei.ase 
on Californian Agaves; Les Sansevieres, by 
Michotte; Le Raphia, by Deslandus; 
Vegetable Fibres, in the Kew Bulletin; 
various studies published in the Annates du 
Musee Colonial de Marseille and in the 
Agriculture des Pays chauds; a study on 
Manila hemp and Agaves in the Philippines, 
by A. W. Taylor), but, out of 700 genera, 
only 5 or 6 have been dealt with more or less 
exhaustively, w’hile 20 or 30 others have been 
treated in detached, incomfilete and scattered 
papers. 

Only 5 or 6 paper-making fiUints have been 
studied in scientific literature, whilst the 
author counts, besides bamboo, papyrUvS, alfa, 
diss, sparta, spartum, banaiui, pineapple, the 
yuccas, and the palms, 63 interc.sting species 
of plants, several of which have varieties 
growing in nautral stand.s and mostly pro- 
ducing paper similar to that of alfa. It 
may be said that paper-makers arc umiware 
of 92 per cent of the materials that they 
might use. 

The author, wishing to remedy as far as 
is possible this state of affairs, has written a 
**Trait6 scientifique et industriel des plantes 
textiles'" (Scientific and technical treatise 
on textile plants), now in course of publica- 
tion, and which, owing to its length 
(10 volumes of 600 to 1,000 pages) will give 
a complete study of all the known textile 
plants; it will show that very little informa- 
tion is available regarding many of these 
plants. 
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62 — Tobacco Nurseries in the Dutch East 
Indies. — I. Yensen, H., Considerations on 
Tobacco Nurseries, in the Mededeelingen 
van het Proef station voor Vorstenlandsche 
Tabak, No. XXXIII, pp, 41-55. Sema- 
rang, 1918 — 11. Rijken, G. I., New Method 
for Thinning-out Tobacco Nurseries, Ibid., 

p. 37. 

I. — The grower should try to obtain strong, 
resistant tobacetj fdaiits by i>roviding them 
with abundant food, water and sun. The 
nurseries should be suitably manured by 
spreading soil as evenly as possible and 
mixing a certain amount of saml or compost. 

Instead of w'atcring the plants the water 
they retiuire should be run around the lands 
(ridges). The soil must be moistened in an 
intermittent manner, so that it shall not 
remain water-logged. The nurseries must 
be exfiosed to the light, and from the begin- 
ning the young plants should b(‘ accustomed 
to the heat of the sun. 

'Fhe nurserk's are protec'ted against heavy 
rains by artificial shelters. The plants 
should onlv be transplanted when they are 
about 18 inches high, as is done by planters 
in l)('li. The shade leaves should be sup- 
presserl. 

II. -^-'flie thinning-out of a 'tobacco nurst‘ry 
so as to leave the plants space<l at 2 inches 
distance -as is now done in most plantations 
— is a lairly dilficult task for a coolie. To 
avaid this difticulty the autlnu' suggests the 
ollowing practical method* b^ means of 
string, the s<^ed bed is ilivkled into 10 etpial 
divisi(»ns on its length and 4 on its breath, 
so as to have 40 etpial plots. All iht* coolie 
has to do is to leave 25 plants in each plot, 
so that there would be 40 X 25 ~ 1,000 
tilants on each land, which give^ sufficient 
material for transplaniing, 

63 — Rep)orts on Tobacco Fermentation Expe- 
riments Made in the Dutch East Indies, 
in 1916,- -“Si DEN US. K., in the Mededee- 
ling^en van hvt PrOi^f.\tation voor Vorstcnland 
schc Tiihak, No. XXXJ, pp, 15-57. Sema- 
rang, 1917. 

67 — New Method for using Explosives in 
Planting Trees and its Advantageous Use 
in the Rapid Reconstitution of Orchards in 
Devastated Regions. — Prdiuu.r, A., in 
the Comptes rend us de /' Academic dcs 
Sciences, pp. 763-764, Paris, November 
18, 1918. 

The author has noticed that wild plants 
grow with rare vigour on the edges of old 
shell holes or <)ld trenches destroyed by 
explosives. This vigour is probably due to 
the cracking of the soil and its impregnation 
by nitrogen compounds. This remark recalls 
the experiments made in the We.stcm United 
States on planting 2-year old cherry trees in 
holes blasted out dynamite. The cherry 
trees planted in this w'ay reach a height of 
10 feet» while the same trees planted with a 
spade remained weakly, barely reaching 5 
feet in height. 


The author has attempted to apply these 
observations and experiments practically 
with the collaboration of M. Malhoue. 

They have found out the composition of 
an explosive that resists shock and damp, 
which can be moulded, is quite free from 
chlorine, is very powerful in small volume and 
only explodes under the action of a fulminate 
primer. This forms a cartridge to whk’h is 
added a bottom of fertilisers, varying accord- 
ing to the soil: — phosphates, nitrates, potash, 
etc. The cartridge is formed of a celluloid 
tube, in strong paper or cardboard, serving 
as an envelope and ending in a cone or closed 
by a stopper of the same form. The com- 
pressed fertiliser is placed in the bottom of the 
tube round some explosive, then comes the 
cylinder of explosive in which there is a hole 
to receive the fulmimite primer. The 
whole is closed by a cork pierced with a hole, 
through which passes, in a somew^hat tight 
fit, the bickford match attached to the primer. 
The explosive and the accessor\' bottom arc 
f>araffined on the outside. 

To use the cartridge, a 24-inch hole is 
made w^ith an iron rod or other tools. In 
suitable soil the hoU* is maile with a wooden 
cone and a diamet(‘r slightly greater than 
that of the cartridge, down to a depth of 
24 inches th<‘ cartridge is insiTieii, the match 
lit, when those prestmt retire to cover. 

The explosion produces a spheroidal ca\'ity 
nearh 32 inches de(*p, w'ilh deeph cracked 
walls. The soil is left to absorb the vapours 
given off by the explosion and all that remains 
to be done then is to plant the tree and beat 
down the soil round the roots, Under these 
conditkms the tree finds all the elements 
necessary for its growth finch ptiwdered and 
intimately mixe<l with the soil, so that it 
cannot but grow' vigouroudv and fruit in the 
shorte*?t pijsjiible time. Thib nn'thod woukl 
be specially useful in comt>.ict soils where the 
ordinary methods of planting leave solid 
w'alls w'hich the rootlets are unable to 
penetrate. 

This proce.ss can be used for all kinds of 
tree- planting, even in the colonic?, as less 
labour is reciuircd and grow'th is fa\oured. 

LIVE ST(X:K and HREKDINO 

78 — Curative Treatment of Horse Mange. — 

Torti. E,, in II Ntiotv Rrcolant, Year 

XXlll, No. 19. pp. 241-250. Turin, 1918. 

Before the w'ar, horse mange attracted the 
attention of practicians in a limited measure 
only, on account of the ea.sy treatment and 
the facility of prophylactic measures, but, 
during the war, it hats assumed such propor- 
tions in all the armies, that it alone has given 
more work to the veterinary surgeons than 
all the other diseases put together. 

As the author had the opportunity of 
treating a group of 3(K) horses, he proposed 
to find the experimental answer to the 
following questions: 1) Does a remedy exist 
that can prevail absolutely over the others?; 
2) Which treatment is preferable from the 
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standj^oint of economy and rapi<i action?; 
3) Can horse mange be cured by an exclu- 
sively mechanico-detersive treatment, with- 
out the intervention of any medicament? 

The treatment consists in; — dipping 
followed by washing twice all over with a 5% 
sodium carbonate vsolulion; carefully cleaning 
the epidermis; curative treatment (5 appli- 
cations at successive intervals of 4, 5, 8, 13 
days) with the mange remedy tested (which, 
for the different groups of animals was one 
of the following: — creoline; phenol iscd 
extract of tobacco; sodium hyposulphite and 
hydrochloric acid; soap solution of formol; 
sulpho-alcaline soap; Helmerich pomade; 
mercurial ointment); currying; douches; 
cleansing and disinfec'tion of the stables; etc 

Six ’Weeks after beginning treatment (i.e., 
after 5 applications), 20% of the animals 
wt're cured; this percentage belonged mostly 
to the groups treated with pomade; the rest 
of the aninuUs received 2 or 3 applications 
of Helmkricu’s pomade or mercurial oint- 
ment, or simply melted horse fat and were 
then washc'd all over with the pheiiic extract 
of tobacco. After 20 days, 50^ o of the 
animals, that were still affected were cured 
and, afti'r two and a half months the malady 
had entirely disappeared. 

Conclusion. — 1) Of all the rnange reme- 
dies tested by the author there is no one that 
is absolutely superior as regards its thera- 
peutic efficiency. 

2) In the case of severe mange of long 
standing, the best treatment is the mixed 
one, consisting in the use of a w^atcry solution 
and a fat, while, in less severe and recent 
cases, a simple w'atery solution sullficcs (e.g., 
phenic extract ot tobacco); manual care 
should be considered as an integral part of 
the treatment. 

3) A simple mechanico-detersive treatment 
(very diligent manual attention, washing 
with water, and, in the graver cases where 
this treatment does not sjjflice to detach the 
epidermal crusts, annointnig with horse fat) 
suffices to cure mange, no matter how serious 
or of long standing it may bo. 

84 — Meat Production in Relation to the 

Capacity of Cattle to Gain Weight, Inves- 
tigations made in Italy. — Aruch, E., in 


V Italia agricola, pp. 269-271. Piacenza 
September 15, 1918. 

One hundred steers were chosen at Parma, 
all having special capacity for gaining weight, 
and 20 steers with the opposite characters. 
The two lots were kept under observation 
during 30 days under identical conditions 
and were fed identical rations. At the 
beginning of the experiment the 100 steers 
chosen weighed 8H,651 lb. and at the end 
94,740 lb., i.e. their live weight increased by 
6,089 11). in 30 days, or 2-29 lb. (or 0-221%j 
per head daily. The corresponding figures 
for the 20 uiiselected steers w'cre 20,565 lb., 
21,025 lb., 459 lb., 0-76 lb., (0 072%). 

In a similar experinu'nt made at Lodi, 50 
selected steers gave, from September 12 to 
OctoWr 12, 1917: — initial W'eight 39,188 lb., 
final w^eight 41,406 lb., increase in live w^igh! 
in 30 days 2,218 lb., daily gciin per head 1 * 73 
lb., pereentual gain 0-221. The correspond- 
ing figures for 20 unselectcd steers were:-- 
20,108 lb., 20,603 lb., 495 lb., 0-825 lb., 
0-822%. 

The two experiments, carried out inde- 
pendently of each other, gave, therefore, 
results w^hich are in perfect agreement and 
of great importance. The author recom- 
mends the tirncMaken up in central dei)ots 
for observation and the net'cs^ary rc'-t to Ihj 
utilized in obtaining the greatest possible 
increast' in live weight bv removing the steers 
w'hh low' fattening (pnilities first and thost* 
with high fattening (pialities last. He him- 
self uses this method wdth e.M'ellent results 
and without any disorganization of the 
service. 

FVRM KNGINEERINCf 

95 --Importation of Agricultural Machinery 
into Russia during 1917 . — Feutlh d' Infor- 
mations dii Minislerc de VJigriculture, p. 4, 
Paris, Novtanber 12, 1918. 

The Torgovo Romy hletmaia Gazvta has 
fmblished the latest statistic regarding the 
importation into Russia, across European 
frontiers, of agricultural machinery and 
implements for the first 8 months of 1917. 
in comparison with the siime periofl of the 
4 previous years, as is show’n by the following 
table:-- 


Years 


Lb. , ^ 


191.L . 
1914... 
1915 . 
19J6 
1917 , 


254,196,000 

24.L«.S2,000 

4,33R,(KK) 

17,362,000 

46,414,0(X) 


20.914.000 

18.989.000 

515,000 

2,61.L000 

8,363,000 


This table shows that the machinery 
imported during the first 8 niont s of 1917 
represents 18%; of the importation in 1913, 
while it is 10 times greater than that in 1915, 


always for the same period. As regards the- 
kind.s of machinery imported this is showiiu 
in the following table: — 
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— 

1913 

1916 

1917 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Machines for cultivating .... . . i 

43,272,0001 

90,000 

715.000 

Drills, etc 

18,3<»0.000 


2,56.000 

Harvesters i 

71,900(KK) 

8,453.000 

39. 823, OIK) 

Threshers . , 

33,532,0tH) 

277.t)00 

263. (KK) 

Separators and cleaners . 

2.790.000 


,32,000 

Machinery for forage 

2.052.(XK) 


137,000 

MechaniLal engines . . 

34,020,0(M) 


,342.000 

Other agricultural machinery 

48,190,000 

‘ ‘7.732,000 

4,846.000 


Amrmgst the c iff countries that exported 
these machines to Russia before the war, 
(iermany took the first place with 33% of 
the total import followed by the United 
States v^ith about 30^;). England with 17%, 
Austria, et('. Since the war this situation 
has changi'd; in 1*>17, the Ignited States 
furnished 77 -6^0, Sweden a])out 10%, fol- 
lowed by Finland and E^ngland. 

99— The System of Electric Ploughing (ij of 
the “Soci^t^ G^nerale Agricole’*. — Sonia, 
P., in La Pelite Revue Agruole et llorttcole, 
t>p. 154-155 Antibes, October 17, 1918. 

M. AMhUE PKin, Delegate Manager of 
the “Sociele (ieneralo Agricolo,” 44 Rue dii 
Louvre, I*aris, has just finished a windlass 
mai'hine for electric ploughing. 

1'h(‘ S. (i. A. (“Sociele (ienoraU? Agricole”) 
eledric ploughs consist essentially of 2 %\ind- 
lassts alternately pulling a reversible balance 
plough, with 6 shan‘s for ploughing to 
8 to 10 inchi's, and 4 shar s for depths of 
12 inches, and digging 4J inches in addition. 
They can work on lengths of from 210 
to 700 yards o\'er surfaces of at least 10 
acres. They work on a power station to be 
founded or from a distribution network. 
In both rases the current is supplied from 
fixed, generally high tension wires. It is 
taken to a movable transformer cabin liy a 
free cable laid on the ground or carried on 
light, displaceable posts, 

'Fhe feed linc\s from the movable tran.s- 
former cabin suiiply the windlasses in the 
fields. The plant works with mono, bi or 
triphast^ current of any periodicity of high 
voltage up to 25,000 volts. The windlass 
frame carries in front a 50-H.P., 4-cyUnder 
heat engine and, behind, an electric motor, 
of 100 ll.P. (.synchronous triphase} con- 
tinued, and ISO H.P. for a short period. The 
heat engine is used when the area to be 
ploughed is too large for the cable or in case 
of a loreakdown of the current. 

The 2 motors drive a transverse shaft 
through a compound gear box, the transverse 
shaft drives, on one side, through a grooved 
pinion, a gear driving the rear wheels, and 
thus moving the machine forward; on the 
other side the shaft drives, by a conical mem- 
ber which, through clutch, drives a toothed 

(l) See also Aokicultural Gazette, March, tVIQ, 
page 307, No. 1144. 


wheel, wedged on the drum with a vertical 
axle, on which the steel cable rolls for hauling 
the agricultural implements. 

Each windlass is in charge of 1 man. 
When the work is done, each windlass is 
coupled up to the plough, forming 2 trains 
which move at a speed of 4 miles per hour 
towards the next work. The staff is housed 
in the movable cabin, divided into 2 parts 
one containing 8 beds anil the necessary 
furniture, the other acting as a transformer 
cabin. The S. G. A. set has the advantage 
that the machines work day and night; 
there is a saNTiig of 6 oxen, 2 men, and coal; 
automatic safetv devices; fjuick work no 
matter how slofiing the land is, — 

As regards the work the S. ( i. A. guarantees 
in of>en loam in good condition, without 
stones, without too much undulation for 
ridges at least 400 yards long: 

(a; for work per hour: — ploughing at 6 
inches, 25 to 27 acres; ploughing at 9 to 10 
inches, 18 acres; ploughing at 12 inches 
plus digging 6 inches, 12 to 13 acres. 

(h) for consumption: ploughing at 6 inches, 
35 kilowatts per hectare (2?» acres) at 9 to 
10 inches, 45 kw. per hectare; at 12 jdus 6 
inches 9() to 100 kw. 

98 — The Use of Tractors for Lifting Beets. — 
Pluchet, E., in the Comptes rendus des 
Seances de L\4cadefnie d\Agrkulture de 
France, pp. 940-945. Paris, No\ ember 
6, 1918. 

The author communicates a note by M. 
Bachelier, describing observations suggested 
by the use of a tractor in lifting beet on the 
Mormant estate. In 1918 M. Bachelier 
used a 40 H.P. Filtz tractor towing a Bajac 
lifter working 3 rows, the front wheels of 
the tractor straddling over one row, the back 
w'hcels arranged specially so as to^ pass in 
the spaces between the drills. Work was 
begun right away, no adjustments being 
required. 

The machine is ver>^ easy to steer; the 
beet lifter dcKJS not deviate from a straight line, 
as always happens with a team of horses; 
no roots are damaged and the work is per- 
fect. On an average 7 J acres were lifted 
per day, with a consumption of S gallons of 
petrol per day. 

The cost of the work appears to be much 
the same as with a team, but, with the 
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tractor, the work is done much more quickly, 
leaving free the teams that are so urgently 
required for other work at that time. “It 
is not a question of chance, says M. Bach- 
EivlER, in conclusion, that the tractor moves 
over the beet field without causing the slight- 
est damage. Here, as in many other 
cases, one can see the value of the practical 
men, who had been consulted as to the 
construction of the tractor.” 

The tractor replaces 12 oxen, and, as M. 
Pluchet says, such an economy is of 
serious value at that time, w'hen sowing is 
being done. Regarding tractors, the author 
points out how numerous are the farmers 
in the Paris district who, after the harvest, 
have used the tractors for breaking-up 
stubble, shallow cultivation, and, finally, for 
autumn ploughing. He considers that, thanks 
to this equipment, the land in his district 
has been got into excellent condition; such 
work on the land, which had been neglected 
for several years, will certainly have a gcMKl 
effect on the crops. 

100 — The International Harvester Corpora- 
tion’s Sheaf Shocker. — The Implement and 
Machinery Review y p. 762, London, Novem- 
ber 1, 1918. 

Description of the sheaf shocker made by 
the International Harvester Corpor- 
ation of Chicago. As the bundles come 
from the binder deck, they are transferred 
by a fork to the shock setter, the bundles 
being alternately deposited first on one side 
of the setter and then on the other, the butts 
being spaced and the tops overlai)ping, so 
as to make a wcdgcshap(‘d shock. When 
the setter has received sufficient bundles to 
make a shock, atrip is automatically operated, 
this cau.scs the shaft of the shocker knotter to 
rotate and to operate the compressor arm and 
the needles, which compresses the bundles and 
ties them together. The shock-setter is wider 
at the rear than at the front to assist in making 
shocks that will stand well when dischargc(l. 
It is provided with an inclined bottom, 
which is pivoted, permitting it to tilt to the 
rear and discharge the shock after it is com- 
pressed and lied. The arm under the 
shock setter has a roller at the end which 
comes in (*ontact with the shock setter 
lx)ttom. This arm is rocked in such a way 
as to tilt the bottom of the shock. setter with 
a quick movement which sets the shocks 
squarely on the ground. When the shock- 
setter tilts to di.schargc the shock two lines 
spread the butts of the l)ack and corner 
bundles to give the shock a substantial base. 
The crankschaft of the hinder transmits, the 
necessary driving power to the shocker, and 
the draft connection between the two 
machinCvS allows the shocker to move inde- 
pendently of the binder when working on 
uneven ground. 

This machine was much used in 1918 in 
American and Canadian harvest fields, but 
will not be placed on the European market 
until its success has been completely estab- 
lished in America, 


101 — Technical Considerations on the Use 
of Sorters.— Ringelmann, M., in the 
Comptes rendus des Seances de VAcadentie 
d' Agriculture de France^ Vol. IV, No. 29 
pp. 810-814 and No. 30, pp. 843-846, 
Paris, October 2 and 9, 1918. 

In a communication to the French Academy 
of Agriculture on the use of sorters, the 
author recalls that he carried out tests on 
the agricultural model of the Marot sorter, 
with a diameter of 18-6 inches, and an 
alveolar cylinder 6 feet 10-6 inches long, 
then worth $65 and costing, in 1917, $186. 

This machine can deal with 11 bushels 
per hour; to obtain perfect sorting not 
more than 200 litres (5-4 bushels) of seed 
must be fed to the sorter per hour, which, 
with loss of time owing to adjustments and 
ordinary* stoppages amounts to a practical 
delivery of 150 litres (4 bushels) per working 
hour. To sort well, the thickness of the 
layer of seed in the cylinder, the slope and 
speed of this latter, should not exceed certain 
limits, or a fairly large amount of seed will 
not be thoroughly sorted. By repeated 
tests the author found that the best conditions 
for different wheals (1 I’rince Albert wheat 
and 1 March Saumur wheat) corresponded 
to 38 turns of the handle per minute and, 
to sort 220 lbs. of wheat, §00 turns of the 
alveolar cylinder and 1818 turns of the 
handle; little energy is reeptired (2 kilo- 
grammeter.s per second). 

Some March Saumur wheat, bought from 
a seed merchant as seed wheat gave the 
following results (by weight) on sorting: 
various seeds, waste, 15-4%; small and 
broken seed, suitable for poultry, 4 
medium wheat that can bo used for milling, 
23*2^; ; fine seed wheat, 56-8^,{. Thus, 
to obtain 220 lbs. of seed wheat 390 lbs. of 
seetl sold for sowing hatl to be treated. 
In order to find the effect of sorting on the 
crop obtained, in 1893 the author, in collabor- 
ation with J. F. Her re AULT, Professor 

of x\griculturc at Origmm, carried out tests 
with March Saumur wheat, drilled in spring 
in loamy soil, at the rate of 2*8 bushels 
of seed per acre. Saumur wheat is a soft, 
beardless wheat, recjuiring little attention, 
early and giving as much as 37 bushels per 
acre in the Beauce region. The results, 
reported to the author’s friends and pupils, 
were in 1893, an abnormally dry year, as 
follows for unsorted and sorted wheat per 
acre: drilled, 2*8 bushels in each cast*; 

grain harvested, 25 and 43 bushels; straw, 
5,160 and 6,230 lbs.; chaff and small straw, 
473 and 813 lbs.; total crop, 7,120 and 9,620 
lbs. ; weight per bushel wheat obtained, 
62 and 63 lbs. The increase in favour of 
sorting is 18 bushels of grain, 1,070 lbs of 
straw, 340 lbs. of chaff, etc., and 2,500 lbs. 
for the total crop. 

Besides the obvious influence of sowing 
better seed obtaineti by sorting or mechani- 
cal selection, the increase is due to the 
diminution of weeds, which absorb water 
to the detriment of the wheat; this was all 
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the more so as 1893 was a very dry year. 
From a scientific standpoint the author 
concludes that sorting, as it leaves a certain 
amount of water available for the plants, 
constitutes a special kind of irrigation. 

According to M. CiAROla, a spring wheat 
yielding 5,300 lbs. per acre, (30 bushels 
of grain and 3,500 lbs. of straw) and re- 
presenting 4,500 lbs. of dry matter (the 
crop contains 15% of water), absorbs- 
2,460 cubic feet of water, or a layer 6*8 
inches thick. According to several inv^esti- 
gators, spring wheat has to evaporate 338 
gm. of water in order to elaborate 1 gm. 
of dry matter; the author carries this figure 
to 340 in the following calculation. The 
extra crop shown above consisting of 2,500 
lbs. per acre, containing 16% of water, 
represents 2,180 lbs. of dry matter, or a 
consumption of 153 lb*, of water per sep 
ard, or a layer of 3 -26 inches of water that 
as not been absorbed by weeds in that 
part of the field sown with sorted w^hcat, 
and which remains available for the w'heat 

In an average year the annual rainfall 
at Grignon is 21*1 inches with a general 
a\erage of 5*8 inches of rain for April, 
Ma\ and June; the figures for 1S<)3 w^re 
much less. The 3 • 2() inche.s of rain calculated 
above show clearlv that mechanu'al sorting 
(as well as a better chtnee of s<*ed and, for 
the same amount of seed, a greater number 
of good seeds distributed per unit of surface) 
has res Ited in lea\'ing more w'ater at the 
plant’s disposition; it is thus an indirect 
method for providing the crop with water. 
The author thinks that the increase by 
1*2 lb. of the* weight per ushel of grain is 
due especially to selection of the seed through 
sorting. Plant physiologists give no data 
regarding the water requirements of weeds. 
The author thinks that bv sowing well 
selected seed mixed with weed seeds, the 
crop would be less, the conditions lieing 
the same, than that obtained by sowing less 
fine seed, free from w\‘ed seed.s. I'he ques- 
tion (d seed purity thus seems to precede 
that of st‘lection as regards agric Itural 
hydraulics. 



102—- American Hog Oiler. — Ringelmann, 
M., in the JournM d' Agriculture pratiqtie 
p. 398 Paris, October 3, 1918. 


In the large piggeries of the United States 
hog oilers arc used, mounted on a cast iron 
stand fastened to the ground. Some models 
have 3 vertical brushes; others, apparently 
more suitable have a single brush ah (see 
Fig.) fixed at a slant under the reservoir 
c; the foot rfe should be firmly fixed to the 
ground to withstand the pressure caused 
by the pig. 

In Illinois, one hog oiler is said to be 
sufficient for an enclosure containing from 
30 to .50 pigs. The liquid used is an anti- 
parasitic oily compound or water to w'hich 
arc added a few drops of creolin or cresyl. 
The flow of the liquid, regulated by a small 
tap, is about 6 to 10 cc. per hour. 

103 — ^The Utilisation of Industrial Alcohol 
and Hydrocarbides for Carburetting in 
France . — Le Ghtie civil, pp. 225-228. Paris, 
October 6, 1917. 

105 — Mechanical Pressure Silos. — Savazzini, 
G., in the Rivista d'Agricoltura, pp. 
334-336. Parma, October 18, 1918. 

These silos devised by Dr. Samarani 
Director of the R. Stazione spenmentale 
di hatteriologia agraria ” of Crema, Italy, 
have the shape of long tubes with an octog- 
onal base and conical cover. The frame- 
work is made of iron or w'Dixl, carefully 
joined so as to prevent completely the 
entrance of air. Between the walls slides 
a strong cover, raised by tackle-ropes or a 
windlass and metal cables. The object 
of the cover is to convey to the forage below 
the pressure exercis(.‘d by a large screw and an 
arrangement similar to that of the Mabille 
press. Near Crema, provinc c»f Mantua, 
have been built several <)f these silos, some 
large enough to hold 196 tons of green 
fodder. A form for small farms is also 
built and holds about 10 tons of fodder. 

In green fodder thus compressed there is 
abundant emission of carbonic acid produced 
by the respiration of the plants. The 
escape of this gas is prevented by the hermet- 
ically closed cover and is retained almost 
entirely by the fodder, preventing its vital 
functions and. consequently, heating. The 
fodder, therefore, undergoes very slow 
and limited changes, the proteins arc not 
appreciably modified, and the sugar is 
changed partly into acetic acid and partly 
into lactic aciil, which has an anti-putrifying 
action. One hundred tons t>f gras, yield 
about 18 to 20 tons of ordinary dr>' hay, 
whereas with the pressure system, 81) tons 
of en.silage are obtained. As the daily 
ration of an adult ox is about 40 lb. of hay 
and 77 to 88 lb. of ensilage, the same amount 
of grass will give a double number of rations 
if it be ensiloed in this manner insteiid of 
being made into hay. 

The author examined a sample of foddier 
ensiloed under pressure and found it excellent, 
[)erfectly p.eserved, of a fine green colour, 
the flowers almost of their natural colour, 
soft to the touch, and of a characteristic 
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light and pleasant odour. He foretells 
the general adoption of this system, especially 
on small and medium-sized farms. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

121 — Deterioration of Eggs Considered from 

the Point of View of Sanitary Inspection. — 

Martel, in the Revue Scientifigue, Year 

LVI, No. 17 pp. 532-533. Pari , 1918. 

Candling in a dark room is the best method 
of testing eggs. The author’s investigations 
led him to classify the spots reported by 
professional candlers. He shows that CiER- 
main’s hypothesis, that eggs with mobile 
spots arc practically exempt from bacteria, 
is subject to exceptions. 

Mobile spots usually show' beneficial changes 
— thick chalazas, foreign bodies, dark yolk, 
autolysis of the white w'ith setting free of 
chalazas, embryo little developed. 

Eggs with so-called “ red rot ” are dis- 
tinguished by the presence of diffused 
shadows or cloudiness, and the contents 
are reddish, showing the broken yolk to be 
mixed wdth the white (eggs rarely rich in 
bacteria, but attacked hy mycelium where 
the yolk is in contact with the shell). On 
account of the very marked and often dis- 
agreeabl(‘ smell and tlavour of these eggs, 
th(‘y arc refus(*d by the consumer. 

Long incubated eggs show' the same char- 
acteristics as those w'ith red rot. 

In very old eggs the yolk adheres to the 
shell at a point diametrically opposed to 
that on w'hich they are resting; turning the 
eggs sharply during candling prevents this 
adherence. 

Mouldy eggs have spens, called “ mouldy 
or damp ”, which are alw'ays immobile 
and ver>' obvious; the centre of these spots 
turns black, some times red or violet (presence 
of chromogen bacteria). The large, fixtxl 
spot is observed especially in eggs on sale 
at the end of summer or in winter. Num- 
erous damp si)ots are found especially in 
summer in badly packed eggs or those 
sent by .sea (Moroccan or Russian eggs). 
The ascomycetes most commonly found 
arc Aspergillus and Penicillium (in the 
ratio of 3: 1 in 114 hen’s eggs studied by 
the author). Eggs showing, when candled, 
concentric halos round the mould spot 
contain colonics of bacteria which can easily 
be distinguished from the moulds, even 
with the naked eye. Mouldy eggs often 
contain no bacteria. Eggs which have 
recently liecome mouldy may be used in 
biscuit-making, but mouldy eggs containing 
bacteria give off a disagreeable smell and 
are unfit for consumption. 

Egg.s with so-called ” black rot ” are often 
spotted eggs, the central black part of which 
has spread gradually till it has invaded 
the ivhole egg. All forms of putrefaction 
have not yet been described. 

Bad/y fror^n eggs (faulty packing, in- 
sufficient freezing) usually show at first 


small, red spots of danijmess which become 
large black spots and rapidly spoil the egg. 

The putrefaction of eggs preserved in 
lime is easily distinguished. In addition 
to the characteristics of the shell (roughness, 
fragility, great porousness) the white of such 
eggs is very transparent. The yolk is 
also extremely mobile and appears, through 
the watery white, as a shadow of marked 
outline, and of a colour varying from tawny 
to sepia-black, according to the degree of 
putrefaction. The yolk of very bad or 
” burnt ” eggs does not adhere to the shell, 
but when broken, gives off a disagreeable 
smell. The yolk is dark and liquefictl, the 
w'hite almost alw'ays reddish and rich in 
bacteria. Deterioration affecting the taste 
and colour are not shown by candling. Fresh 
eggs very slightly affected by bacteria 
during development have all the characters 
of healthy eggs. 

These data, wdiilst showing the difficulties 
with which a service for the s<initar\’ inspec- 
tion of eggs ha.s 1o contend prove that, 
in most cases, candling may be satisfactorily 
adopted. 

123— -The Action of Cold on Micro-organisms. 

Ruata, (i. y., in the Rmsta del Fredda, 

Year IV, No. 4, pp. 120-126. Rome, .Xpnl 

10. 1913. 

It is known that artificial cold does not 
destroy germs capable of damaging food- 
stuffs. while it docs jiaralyse their develop- 
ment by rendering them inert and harmless 
for as long as its ac tion lasts. This is based 
on w'ork done long since by M ackkndrik, 
Brown Sc Escombe, Thistle roN-DvER, 
Macfaydkv, ami others, w'hich has shown 
that bacteria, and plants in general, resist 
low temperatures, not only those tibtaiued 
with ordinary refrigerating machines but even 
those obtained with liquid air ( — 190®C\) 
and liquid hydrogen ( - 250°C.). 

The author has long accepted this opinion, 
but he has often had the occasion, during his 
experience (ff the application of artificial cold 
to the cold-storage industry, of pointing out 
facts that are apparently in contradiction to 
the generally acxvptcd theor>\ For this 
reason, he decided, tow%'jrds the' end of 1914, 
to carry out a series of experiments with the 
object of ascertaining whether, besides the 
suspension it is knowm to cause of microbial 
action, cold does not also produce a deef)er 
or more directly germicidal modification. 

Owing to the war the author could not 
extend his experiments as far as he would 
have liked, but the results he has so far 
obtained are already sufficiently conclusive. 
For the work a small Audriffrkn Singritn 
(1) refrigerating machine was used, in which 
the temperature was constantly kept between 
— 3® and — 12°C. in a dry environment. The 
organisms under study were treated in this 
apparatus and their behaviour was studied 
both as regards the alteration of their 
bioltjgical properties as well as the final 
abolition of their vitality. 
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RESUI.TS. — (1) 1'hc researches on the 
vitality of B, coli showed that: — (^i) the 
action of cold retards the growth of the 
organism; (b) the action is progressively 
germicidal, for the destruction of the culture 
begins to be apparent after 4 to 6 days* and 
is complete in 115 to 120 days. 

(2) The researches on the biological pro- 
perties of B, coli showed that cold, save some 
slight delays in development as compared 
with the controls, produced no modification. 

(3) Researches on the vitality and pigment 
formation of B. pyocyaneus showed; — (a) that 
this organism, like B. coli, is progressively 
destroyed by the action of cold; (b) that 
pigment formation is uiuiffected as it con- 
tinues as long as traces of vitality remain. 

(4) Researches on the power of B. pyocyan- 
eus to liquefy gelatine showed that the 
prolonged action of cold desl roys this power. 
This organism, sown on an agar plate on 
December 17, 1914, was already destroyed 
on JV'Iarch 12, 1915, while, inoculated in 
the thickness of the gelatine, it was still 
living on June 15, 1915. 

(5) Researches on the power of Staphy- 
Unocrus pyogenes aureus to liipicfy gelatine 
showed that, within the limits of time during 
which the exposure in the refrigerator lasted 
(from December 17 to various dates up to 
June 20), there was a notable anti progressi\e 
delay in liquefaction, in comparison with 
ctmtrols under normal conditions, without, 
however, dest roving the litpiefying power. 

{()) The haemol>tic pow'er of the above 
organism wa-> clearly reducetl during the 
period of experiment (December 17, 1914, to 
June 20, 1915). 

(7) Cold destro>s the litjuefying fiowvr of 
Bacillus protens vulgaris. 

(8; No motlification was noted, while the 
experiments continued (up to June 20, 1915) 
in the pow'cr of fi. proteus vulgaris and B, 
hulgancus to coagulate milk. 

(9) Researches on the amylolytic powTr of 
Bacillus clavatus Bifti showetl that, under the 
prolonged action of et»ld this organism com- 
pletely' losv;s its amylolytic power, wdiich is 
normally v'ery vigorous. 

(10) The spores of B. clavatus, which are 
amongst the most resistant ones kuow'n, are 
clearly and gradually killed by the prolongerl 
action of cold. The way the ext)eriment w'as 
going suggested that, could it have been 
prolonged, ‘the culture plate \vt)uld have been 
completely steriUzi*d. 

(11) The rcs^istance of the cholera vibrion 
to cold is very weak, w4iile, howrever, its 
agglutinability is unchanged. 

(12) The eXfXTiments on the vitality of 
Bacillus fluorescens non liquefaciens, B. 
coliforme, a liquefying Streptococcus that 
coagulates miilk. Bacillus prodigiosus, B, 
proteus vulgaris, although more limited than 
the previotts ones, confirm the germicidal 
action of cold in comparison with orgtinisms 
other than those used in the work. These 

(1) See also Acricultvtrai. Gazette, February, 
iOiy, {x&ge 199, No. 1029. 
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results are of great interest as regards organ- 
isms isolated from putrefying meat. 

These results lead to the conclusion that 
cold produces more profound and definite 
effects on micro-organisms than has been so 
far admitted. The author intends to con- 
tinue his extxjriments and hopes to arrive at 
conclusions of interest regarding the technique 
of the pre.servation of foodstuffs in cpld 
storage. 

124 — The Influence of Cold Shock in the 
Sterilisation of Canned Foods. — Bushnell, 
L. D., in Hie Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, pp. 432-436. New 
York, June I, 1918. 

Thirteen experiments were made to deter- 
mine the effect of different methods of 
sterilizing tinned vegetables. The investi- 
gations included: — (1) the effect of hearing 
to boiling ]>oint for 5 to 20 minutes and sudden 
cooling by immersion in iced w'ater; (2) effect 
of intermittent heating follow'ed by rapid 
cooling; (3) the necessity of complete sterili- 
zation; (4) the result of hermetic closing. 
The vegetables used w'ere peas, green beans, 
beets and sweet corn. Control experiments 
were made w'ith bacterial eultures from 
badly ]>rescr\'ed foods. 

( ONTLUhiONS. ' Blanching does not reduce 
th(‘ time required pro[xrly to prepare tinned 
foods. Small amounts of salt are of little 
value in preventing the developnumt of 
bacteria in tinned foods. Small amounts of 
organic, acid (acetic acid) hav\* a distinctly 
retarding action on bacterial growth in tinned 
vegetables. The use of small quantities of 
acul is adv isable w'herevTT it will not injure 
the texture, flav’our, or appearance of the 
product. In many cases an unstcrile product 
will keep indefinitely if properly sealed. 
This, howTver, is not true in all cases, and 
sealing should not be relied on to take the 
place of proper sterilization on account of the 
danger of loss through spore-forming anae- 
robes. 

125 — The Commercial Freezing and Storing 
of Fish. — Clark, E. D., Ai.my, L. H. and 
Pennington, M. E., in the U, S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 635, 9 
pp. Washington, March 9. 1918. 

The commercial method of freezing and 
storing fish as at present adopted and its 
effect on the fish are considered. Freezing 
and storage will keep fish in the condition in 
wrhich it is received for several months, but 
wdll not remedy deterioration due to previous 
heating or bad handling. Only fish in perfect 
condition should, therefore, be accepted by 
freezers. Unless delivered 3 or 4 hours after 
lieing taken from the water, fish should be 
kept in ice in the boats. In many freezing 
plants it is necessary, to obtain a good 
product, to freeze rapidly at as low a tem- 
perature possible and store the fish as soon as 
it arrives. Freezing, by enclosing the fish 
in a coat of ice* prevents loss of moisture, 
pnitects the fish from moulds and bacteria, 
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and makes it less subject to mechanical 
injury. Fish to be stored for more than 3 
to 5 months should be re-frozen occasionally, 
as in time the ice evaporates, even at low 
temperatures. The most economical tem- 
perature at which to store fish is probably 
a coastant one of from 0® to IS® F., although 
some freezers maintain that lower tempera- 
tures help to defray evaporation of the ice 
coating. Packing the fish in boxes before 
storage helps to prevent lovss of the coating 
and protects it from mechanical injury. 
Properly frozen fish reaches the retailer in 
excellent condition; it should be kept frozen 
till sold. Thawing fish by warming or 
soaking greatly lessens its food value and 
flavour. Chemical analyses showed no ap- 
preciable change in fish stored 27 months, 
i.e. much longer than would be necessary or 
profitable in storing it commercially. 

PLANT DISEASES 

133 — Resistance of Different Varieties of 
Wheat to Bunt (Tilletia Tritici) in the 
United States.— CiAiNES, E. F., in Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy^ 
Vol. X, No. 5, pp. 218-222. Washington, 
1918. 

The results are given of a series of com- 
parative cultural experiments made to study 
the behaviour and susceptibility to bunt of 
the principal varieties of wheat grown in the 
States of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
The grain was strongly infe(ted with spore:> 
of the fungus and sown on the same day each 
year under as uniform cultural condition.s 
as possible. The experiment lasted three 
years, from 1915 to 1917. The percentage 
of plants infected at the time of harvest 
varied considerably for each variety. The 
averages for the three years 1915 to 1917 
were: — Turkey, 26 96; Alaska, 18- 60; Forty- 
fold, 76-40; Red Russian, 83*65; Salzer’s 
Marvel, 93-20; Triplet 91 -27; Winter Blue- 
stem, 93 • 24; Little Club, 87 • 75 ; Jones Winter 
Fife, 94-17; hybrid 143, 93-54;' hybrid 123, 
96-42; hybrid 108, 93-62 and hybrid 128, 
95-10. 

The two most important varieties from a 
commercial point of view are distinguished 
from each other, one by strong resistance 
(Turkey), the other by great, susceptibility 
(Red Russian). 

135 — Rye Ergot on Manitoba Wheat, in 
Upper Savoy, and on Alsatian Buckwheat 
in Upper Sadne. — I. Chifflot, J., in 
Comptes rendus des Seances de /’ Afodemie 
d' Agriculture de France, Vol. IV, No. 33, 
pp. 931-934. — II. Fourrier, P., Ibid. 
No. 37, p. 1021. Paris, t9l8, 

1. — The cultivation of Manitoba wheat has 
spread greatly in Upper vSavoy. Excellent 
yields were obtained with the early crops, 
grown only on small plots (4,300 to 5,380 
so. feet). The seed, sown very close because 
of the very limited tillering of this wheat, 
gave plump ears on stiff straw, and ripening 


was almost complete on August 19. Many 
of the spikelets near the tip of the ear were 
abortive. The resistance of this wheat to 
diseases, reported by M. Schribau (1) was 
confirmed, the author finding very few plants 
attacked by rust, and none by smut. In one 
field, near the Morziiie-Montriond road, 
however, he found twelve out of about sixty 
ears he examined to be attacked by lyc ergot 
{Claviceps purpurea [Fr.j Tul.) This fungus 
is very rarely found on wheat, although it has 
long been known to attack graminie other 
than rye. 

The t'rgot observed was very characteristic 
but differed from that found on rye in its 
length, 10 to 18 mm., breadth, 3 to 6 mm., and 
early and stable furrow, sometimes causing 
one or more lobes, and its more compact tex- 
ture. The morphology of this ergot prob- 
ably depemds on its habitat, and its composi- 
tion differs fairly widely from that of rye 
ergot. According to the author it should be 
jmt in a class quite di.stinct from that of rye 
ergot under the name of Cl. purpurea f. 
Tritici or i. Tritici^Manitobae, until its ger- 
mination and resultant reproduction orgaii.^ 
have been studied. Infection experiments 
should be made with the ascospores on rye to 
see whether the transition from r>'e ergot to 
wheat ergot is as easy as stipposed. 

There is no cause for alarm, MaJiitoi)a 
wheat being so slightly attack(*d by this 
parasite. Nevertheless the author thinks 
ergot may be more easily acclimatised on 
this Canadian wh(‘a than on the old varieties, 
and that it would be wise to bt‘gin immedi- 
ately the control of seed suppiii‘d to farmers. 
The author found no sign of ergot on the 
gramime next to the infectetl field, not even 
on rye. 

II. — M. FotiRKiEK, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Service of Upper Saone also reports 
the rareness of ergot on wheat. Neverthe- 
less, in 1918, he found it in Upper Saone in 
abundance on Alsatian buckwheat, a variety 
largely grown in this department and most 
of north eastern France. This seems to 
.show that the parasite attacks the native 
varieties as well as Manitoba w'heat. 

137 —Apple Bitter Rot and its Control. — 

Roberts, J. W. and Pierce, I., in the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers* 

Bulletin 938, pp. 1-14, Washington, 

April, 1918. 

Apple bitter rot, causc'd by Glomerella 
cingulata, is especially severe m Arkansas, 
southern Missouri and southern Illinois, 
where the hot summer and moisture favour 
the development and spread of the disease. 
The first signs of the disease are the appear- 
ance of light brown, sometimes almost 
colourless spots just beneath the skin of the 
fruit. In a few days the infected areas may 
attain a diameter of I inch. The tissues 
beneath the spots are rotted and soft. This 

(1) See also Agricucturai Gazbttk. February, 
1919. page 203, No. 1051. 
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"makes it possible to distinguish bitter rot 
from black rot, caused by Sphteropsis Mol- 
arum. The rotted area may increase in size 
until the whole apple is involved or it may 
stop at the first stages, leaving nothing but 
a cone-shaped cavity covered by hard skin. 

The parasite is particularly injurious in its 
ronidial form. The germ tube penetrates 
into the flesh of the apple and produces 
mycelium in and between the cells, thus 
causing disintegration of the tissues The 
fungus also produces ascospores which, h()W'- 
ever, arc not of great importance in spreading 
the disease. The masses of conidia on the 
surface of the fruit are transmitted to other 
fruit by insects or rain. At first these masses 
are mucilaginous and thus the conidia are 
more easily carried by insects. The fun^pis, 
besides affecting the fruit, also causes cankers 
on the branches of the trees. At the 
diseased spot the bark dries up and cracks 
in a characteristic manner. 

The tw’o principal agents in the trans- 
mission of the flis(‘ase from year to year are 
mummified apples full of the fructifications 
of the fungus, and cankers on the branches 
which contain an enormous number of spores. 
The control nit'asures recommended are:— 

(1) Spraying with Hordeaux mixture so that 
the fruit is well covered, to prevent the germ 
tube of the conidia from penetrating the 
(Ic'sh; (2) careful eolleetion and destruction 
of all mummified fruit; removal of the 
cankerous branches and sterilization of the 
cuts with mercuric chUjride. 

.'Ml varieties of ai>ples are not equally 
subject to bitter rot; they may be <lividcd 
into four classes; - - 


(1) Very susceptible: — Corfu, Falla water, 
Gibbs, Givens, Highfill, Huntsman, Lansing- 
burg, Smokehouse, Willow^, Yellow Newtown; 

(2) Moderately susceptible: — Ben Davis* 
Ciano, Grimes, Jonathan, Limbertwig, Mis- 
souri, Nero, Northern Spy, Northwestern, 
Oliver, Paradise, Pilot, Smith, Stark, Winter 
Queen, York Stripe; 

(3) Fairly resistant: — Arkansas, Baldwin, 
Delicious, Maiden Blush, Rome Beauty, 
Stayman Winesap, York Imperial; 

(4) Slightly su8i:cptible or resistant; — 
Akin, Arkansas Black, Bismark, Langford, 
Ralls, Salome, Winesap. 

141 — The Control of the Clover Flower 
Midge, in America. — ("reel, C. W. and 
Rockwood, L. P., in the U. S. Depart- 
merit of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin 
971, pp. 1-12. Washington, June, 1918. 
The clover-flower midge {Dasyneura leg- 
uminicola [Idntnerl), lays its eggs in young 
clover heads. When the larvae emerge 
they eat the essential j)arts of the flower, 
thus considerably reducing the seed crop. 
Although no exac t data on the geographical 
distribution of the insect arc available, 
there is no douV>t that it is widespread in 
.America. It has been observ»^ed in New 
England for many years. There are three 
generations a year, but it is the larvae 
of the st‘cond generation which do most 
damage. T'he control measures recom- 
mended are. — (1) early cutting of the clover; 
(2) |)asturing cattle in infeett^d meadows 
from the beginning of spring till late in 
May or early in June. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

PRESENT POSITION OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES (1) 


According to the last statistics of the 
Board of Agriculture ther(‘ are 42.1,718 
farmers in England and Wales. Of them 
about 70,000, or one-sixth, belong to some 
450 farmers' societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies .Act. 
It is estimated that only 3 pex cent of all 
the farmers farm more than 300 acres each, 
<nily 13 per cent more than 150 acres, and 
50 per cent more than 50 acres. England 
and VV’aies are therefore ('ountries of small 
farmers. 

The war has taught the nation that a 
productive home agriculture is essential 
to its security. Unless farmers produce the 
amount of food the nation wants and the 
kind it wants, they may be forced to submit 
to a certain degree of State control. Hence 

* Based on articles in the Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, De<'eniber, 1918, by Sir Henry Rew, 
Assistant Secretarj' of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and others. 


the necessity for organization. By organiz<i- 
tion it is possible for farmers to protect them- 
selws against undue Stale control, to prevent 
occasion for control, to increase their own pro- 
fits and to improve the quality as well as 
the quantity of the goods they offer to the 
consumer. 

.A brief rt‘vie\v of the more important types 
of agricultural organization in P2ngland and 
Wales may be given hete. There are in 
round figures 251) .societies for tlie purchase 
of farmers' re(|uisites, 70 egg and poultry 
societies, 60 fruit societies, co-operative 
auction societies, etc., 50 dairy societies 
and 22 credit societies in addition to 540 
allotment societies; that is, 992 agricultural 
societies as against 550 in 1915. The turn- 
over of these societies was roughly $40,000,000 
in 1918 against $15,000,000 in 1915, and 
their combined membership was about 
155,000, in 1918 and about 55,000 in 1915. 
(Jf farmers as apart from allotment societies 
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the total membership was, as already stated, 
70,000 in 1018 against about 40,000 in 1915. 
Thus it is clear that the movement for 
co-operation among farmers has made pro- 
gress during the war. 

Purchase Societies. — Co-operation for the 
purpose of purchasing requisites is com- 
paratively easy to organize. Most success- 
ful societies have begun their activities 
by buying feeding stuffs, seeds,, implements, 
or other supplies for their members. As 
a general rule there is nothing which a 
farmer buys which cannot be bought better 
by a co-operative society than by himself, 
for if the society be officially organized 
its buying is done by an expert. Naturally 
all local societies cannot supply a specialist 
for every kind of supplies, but they can 
secure this service by federating. 

Selling Societies. — 'Fhcsi; societies benefit 
the farmer by making sure that he secures 
all the profits due to him. On the other 
hand they benefit the consumer by guar- 
anteeing the quality and condition of the 
produce they sell. Ilithc'rto, in England 
and Wales, milk has been sold co-operatively 
more than any other product of agriculture, 
probably Ix'cause the advantages of a common 
collecting, cooling and selling of milk are 
obvious. In the summer of 1918 the dairy 
societies dealt with about 150,000 gallons 
of milk a day. The co-operative selling of 
fruit and vegetables also made good jirogrcss, 
the necessity for the careful packing and 
grading of market-garden produce which 
is to sell well being recognized. C'o-operative 
societies have also been active in collecting 
and selling <^ggs and poultry. One >-11011 
society, the Auction Markets at West 
Bournemouth and Boscombe, has collecting 
depots for vegetables and fruit in a large 
number of villages. A motor lorrj' collects 
the produce of the small growers, and 
this is put up for auction and sold the day 
after collection. Prices to consumers are 
less than shop prices, and prices to groivers 
more by from 30 to 60 per ctmt than those 
obtained elsewhere. 

^ Societies Treating Agricultural Produce.— 
Co-operation can enable farmers to retain 
control of their produce after it has passed 
beyond the stage of raw material, and there- 
fore to receive profits which ordinarily 
go to others. There are, in England and 
Wales, a considerable number of farmers' 
co-operative societies which subject produce 
to the processes nccesstiry to prepare it 
for consumption. Thus five co-operative 
slaughter-houstvs are fully at work, it is 
however in the manufacture of the deriva- 
tives of milk that co-operation has been 
most important. 

Art interesting experiment was made 
in 1914 when the Board of Agriculture 
in conjunction with the Cornwall County 
Education authorities established a co- 
operative cheese school at Lostwithiel. 
Its object was to prove to farmers the 
advantages of_a co-operative factory, and 


also to give instructions in cheesemaking 
under factory conditions. The experiment 
was so successful that nine similar schools 
were at work in 1917 and eighteen in 1918. 
In 1917 the nine schools sold 168,000 pounds 
of cheese. They instructed 85 pupils, 
some of whom afterwards found employ- 
ment as cheesemakers. 

As regards the best form of agricultural 
co-operation, authoritative opinion is divided. 
Sir Henry Rew of the Board of Agriculture 
writes that the “ tendency l)oth at home and 
abroad, for co-operative associations to be 
specialized, i.e. to confine their operations to 
a partu'ular kind of produce, appears to 
continue, and probably affords the best, if 
not the only means, in most cases, of getting 
the co-otw'rative principle accepted in a 
district, leaving the linking up of specialized 
societies to a later stage of development.” 
The contrary opinion is expressed by Mr, 
F. D. Acland. “ Societies now specialized 
should become general purpose societies. 
With whattwer primary purpose a soc'icUy is 
fonne^d it shouUl have its agricuUciral store, 
ils crc'dii and banking depart mernt, its small 
produce department, its land owning or 
renting department. But there should be 
more than these forms of organization fot 
profit. Its more important depart mc‘nl 
should be that of the public good It should 
promote village and home industries so as to 
give interesting w'ork for women. It should 
make our hedges bc'ar fruit trc'cs rather than 
thorns and s(>e that this, and other c*om- 
munal property is respec'ted. U should be 
able out of its profits, almost without feeling 
the burden, to build village* halls and n*- 
crealion rooms, to start libraric's and reading 
rooms, to run a cinema . ”, Mr. Leslie 

Scott, while taking a narrower view of the 
duties of a co-operative society, yet doe.s not 
advocate too much specialization. ” Here in 
England and Wall's we have found that the 
kinci w'hich se^^^(‘s our TU‘i*d best is the large 
society, covering a C{)nsi(h*rablc area and 
conducting mure than one type of busiru'ss. 
There may be sineral sides to such a society’s 
work.” 

As regards the particular kind of business 
which should be the object of further co- 
opc'rative effort, it is urged in particular; — 

(1) That there! should be many more co- 
operative slaughter-houses, the present num- 
ber Ixdng multiplied even a hundredfold; 
this would give* the farmers a fair chanc'e to 
compete with the* importers of foreign meat. 

(2) That there should be a multiplication 
of ^agricultural rri'dit societies. As stated in 
the article in the International Re\'icw of 
Agricultural Economics for January there 
w’ere only 48 agricultural credit banks in 
England and Wales in 1916 as compared 
with 279 in Ireland. 

(3) That it should be an integral part of 
the work of all societies to help to keep their 
members’ accounts and to determine the 
costs of production. 
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(4) That all dairy societies should under- 
take milk recording, the systematic inspection 
of dairy herds and the elimination of bad 
bulls; and that dairy societies should handle 
a far larger proportion of the country’s milk 
supply than they do at present. 

(vS) That producing societies should adopt 
the methods of the Irish Creamery Butter 


Control, that is they should institute trade- 
marks which would be applied only to goods 
produced well and in sanitary conditions and 
would therefore be a guarantee of quality. 

(6) That agricultural implements and, in 
particular, motor tractors should be co- 
operatively bought and owned. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

ACREAGE OF CEREALS 1918-19 


('ountries. 

1919, 

1918. 

Five years' 
average 
1913 
to 

1917. 

1919 

com- 

pared 

with 

1918. 

1919 

com- 

pared 

with 

5 years' 
average. 

KAI- 

Alsace-Lxnraine 

Denmark 

Spain 

F ranee 

England and Wales 

Sc'otlarid 

Greece 

Italy 

('anarltt 

United States 

India . 

Japan, 

Acres. 

167.000 

12.5.000 

11.317.000 

11.087.000 
2.4(K).000 

70.000 

937.000 

10.502.000 

16.959.000 
71 ,526.fKX) 

23.415.000 
1,362,000 

Acres. 

141,000 

10.230.(K)0 

11.360. 000 
2.537.0(K) 

79,000 

*10. 798.000 

17.354.000 

59.110.000 

35.497.000 
1.458,000 

Acres. 

322, (KX) 
143.000 

9.970.000 

13.251.000 

1.902.000 
63.000 

11.625.000 
H,309,(K)0 
52,490.000; 

30.851.000 
1.287.(KK) 

f ' 

Cj 

88-8 

110-6, 

97-6 

96 0| 
88- 5] 

97 3 
97-7 

121-0 
66 0 
93-4 

or 

c 

51-7 
87-6 
113-5 
83 7 
128-0 
110-8 

’ 06-3 

127-4 

136-3 

75-9 

105-8 

Totals Icjw Alsace-Lorraine and Gret\e. 

148.763,000 

148.564,000 

134.891,000 

100-1 

110 3 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

130,000 


1.^0,000 



Denmark. . 

555,000 

537,tKKj 

531,000 

*‘i03 3 

104-5 

Spain 

2,493.000 

1,818,000 

1 ,855,000 

137-1 

134,4 

France ... 

1,814.000 

1 955.000 

2,322,0(8) 

92-8 

78-1 

England and Wales, 

98,000 

103,000 

52.000 

95-0 

189-0 

Greece. . . ... , . . 

59.000 





Italy , . . . ... 

272,000 

272 ,‘<>00 

‘292;0()6 

oj-i 

93-1 

C'anada 

576.000 

555.000 

143,000 

103-8 

402-8 

United States 

6,484.(KK) 

6,185,000 

3,108,000 

104-8 

1 208-6 

Totals less Alsace-Lorraine and Greece . 

12,292.000 

11.425,000 

8,303,000 

107-6 

1 148-0 
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ACREAGE OF CEREALS 1918-19— Concluded 


Countries, 

1919. 

1918. 

Five years' 
average 
1913 
to 

1917. 

1919 

com- 

pared 

with 

1918. 

1919 

com- 

pared 

with 

5 years* 
average. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

% 

Barley — 






Spain. . , 

5,728,000 

4,210,000 

3,791,000 

136 1 

151-1 

France, 

256,000 

249,000 

322,000 

102-7 

79-4 

Greece 

299,000 





Italy. . . 

469,000 

494,000 

580,000 

95-0 

80*9 

Canada 

5.036,000 

3.154,000 

1,804,000 

96-3 

168-3 

United States . . . 

8,899,0t)0 

9,679.000 

7.76l,0(K) 

91-9 

114*7 

Japan 

2,931,000 

2,721,000 

3,046,000 

107*7 

96*2 

Totals less Greece 

21,319,000 

20.. 507. 000 

17,304.000 

104-0 

123*2 

Oats — 






France . 

1,652.000 

1,711,000 

1,831,000 

96-6 

90 2 

Greece . 

1.56.000 





Italy 

1.112,000 

1,211.000 

T.173;6o(') 

91-8 

94*8 

Canada , . ... 

14,6.54.000 

14,790.(KK) 

11.272.000 

99 1 

1.10*0 

United States. . 

42.36,5.000 

44.4(M).000 

40,. 587. 000 

95-4 

104*4 

Totals less Greece 

59,783.000 

62,112,000 

54.863,000 

96 3 

109*0 

Flaxseed — 






Italy 

45.000 

42.000 

44,0(M> 

105*9 

101 2 

India 

1.841,000 

2.932.0(M) 

3.462.000 

62 H 

53 2 


FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 

(From Broomhall's Com Trade News.) 


Great Britain and Ireland . — A prolonjjed 
period of dryness has caused considerable 
damage. There are fears of a light hay crop. 
Many complaints of the condition of oats and 
barley have been received. I.atest advices 
show that the long hoped-for rain came, but 
more precipitation would lie heljiful. 

France . — On June 1st growth was nearly 
up to normal. In the middle of June the 
countr>^ was beginning to suffer from drought 
and the official condition of growing crops 
was about fair. 

Germany . — At the end of May grain crops 
were reported to be up to the average as 
regards condition. 

Spain . — On June 1st the weather was fine 
and crops promised well. Later excellent 
rains fell and improved the prospects of the 
wheat crop considerably. General indica- 
tions f>ointed to a good crop. Fiarvest out- 
look is bright. 

Greece . — Crop prosixjcts were bad on 
June 1st. 

Italy . — On June 1st reports of the wheat 
and com crops continued favourable. In 


the middle of June good harvest jirospecls for 
wheat wert‘ still maintained. An outturn ot 
188,000,000 bushels of wheat against 176,- 
000,000 last year is expc‘cted. 

Roumania . — In the first part of June the 
weather was not favourable and the yield of 
wheat was uncertain. It was hoped that the 
crops wT)uld yield sufficient for home con- 
sumption. 

Bulgaria . — Early in June the outturn of 
wdieal was expected to be moderate. Bad 
weather had delayed the harve.st for a fort- 
night. 

North Africa . — Harvest prospects are fairly 
good generally, although there have been 
some untimely rains. 

Australia . — The drought was broken late 
in May, and further good rains fell during 
the first part of June. A reduction in the 
wheat acreage is expeett'd. 

Argentina . — The weather was fine and 
favourable for the new croj)s in the first part 
of June. 
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UNITED STATES JUNE CROP REPORT 

The United States Department of Agriculture makes the following estimates from the rejKjrts of its corres- 
pondents and agents of the crops on June Ist. 


Products. 

Estimated 

production 

1919. 

Final 

Figures 

1918. 

Average 

1910-1914. 

Wheat . . ... 

Bushels 

1,236,003,000 

917,100,000 

728.225.000 

Oats . 

. . “ 

1,446,031,000 

1,538.359,000 

1,157,961,000 

Barley . 


231.7S7.000 

256.375.000 

186,208.000 

Rye .... 

“ 

107.381,000 

89,103,000 

37.568,000 

Hay 

Tons 

115,907,000 

90,443,000 

81,640.000 

Apples. 

Bu.shels 

166,334.000 

173.6.S2.000 

197,898.000 

Peaches. . 

“ 

50.348,000 

39.149,000 

45.842,000 

Pears . . 


12.298,000 

10,342,000 

11,184,000 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


(Flour expressed in equivalent quantities of wheat) 
(Thousands of Bushels) 




Imiiorts. 



Exports. 



1 

1 

i First 3 months 

i 

1 

First 3 months 

('ountries 

March. | 

|0«»u. 1 to Mai 31) 

March. | 

(Jan. 1 to Mar. 31) 


1919. 

1918. 

I 1919 

1 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 1 

1918. 

tiieat Britain and Ireland 

5,765 

10.314 

1 30,591 

30.527 

‘ 54 

J 

1 

115 

98 

ItaJ> . 1 

5,221 

5,914 

1 17,931 

13.4771 1481 

3tl 

311 

59 

.Sweden j 

i 


726 




55: 


(unuda 

1 Si 

10 

13 

16 

6.766 

13.500' 

21.0781 

31,. 566 

Ihiiled States 

31 

419 

1.231 

8,536 

11.219 

12,208 

49.164 

35,144 

India 

2,0611 


2.061 


153 


447 


Japan 

1431 

19 

437 

34 


442 


i.660 

Tunis 

i ■: 


4 


i 

13 

493 

41 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 


Denmark. 

Numbers of pigs in Denmark according to the Oususof FebruarN , 19 IQ. 


Classirication. 

Feb. 10, 
1919. 

D«*. 10. 
1918. 

Sept. 10, 
1918. 

- 1 

Feb. 5. 
1918. 

July 15, 
1914. 

Boars over 4 months 

Sows over 4 months. 

Fattening pigs over 4 months 

From 2 to 4 montlis .... ... 

Under 2 months. . . . 

4,008 

70.320 

201,526 

209,757 

97.755 

3.957 

65,614 

255,940 

260.819 

140,514 

4,723 
( 80,916 
i 161.994 

1 249.400 
i 255.678 

6,006 

77,792 

184,943 

201,158 

43.113 

I 

12,663 
282,750 
706,950 
jl. 494, 343 

Totals 

583.366 

726,844 

752,711 

513,012 

2,496.706 
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Italy. 

Provisional estimates of the general census of live stock in Italy taken on April 7, 


Classification. 

Apr. 7. 1918. 

Mur. 19, 1908. 

1914. 

Increase (+) or 
decrease ( ~) 

Differences. 

Percentages 
1908 - 100. 

Horses . . . • 

804,168 

955,878] 

[ 

- 151,710 

-15-9 

Asses. . . . . 

944.611 

849,7231 

2,235.000] 

+ 94,888 

+ 11-2 

M ules 

308,875 

-388,337] 

1 

- 79,462 

-20*5 

Cattle 

6,162,259 

6,198,8611 

6.646,000/ 

- -36,602 

- 0*6 

Buffaloes.. 

24,014 

19,366/ 

1! 

+ 4,648 

+24 0 

Pigs 

2,337,304 

2.507,798 

2.722,000! 

- 170.494 

~ 6*8 

Sheep .... 

11.751,575 

11,162,9261 

13.824.000/ 

+ .588,649 

+ 5*3 

Goats. . . 

3.082,-554 

2,714,878/ 

1 

-f 367,676 

+ U*-5 


Sweden. 


Classification. 

June 1. 
1918. 

i 

June I. 
1917. 

Increase ( +) or decrease ( -*). 

Differences. 

Peirentages 
(1917 «= UK)) 

Horse-s . . 

714.822 

715.101 

279 


Cows 

1,6-14.982 

1,775,353 

140,371 

7 <) 

Other Cattle ... 

949,177 

1 .245,028 

- 295,851 

~ 23 •« 

Sheep . . 

1,409.47.1 

1,144,201 

+ 62.271 

4 4-9 

Goats.. . . 

1-13.-304 

135.690 

2,186 

1 *8 

Pigs . . .... 

633,862 

1.029.967 

-196,105 

*- .18 5 

Poultry 

4,774,-566 

6.034.717 

- 1.2t>0.1.51 

- 20*9 

Turkeys. . 

4.050 

5.167 

1,117 

- 21 6 

Geese 

17,5.10 

17.047 

•*} 483 

f 2 8 

Ducks 

14.6(K) 

23,179 

- 8,579 

- 37 0 

Beehives . ... 

1.13,. 535 

140,878 

- 7 , 343 

5*2 
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THE EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE OF CO- 
OPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING 

T HF; belief that '‘competition is the life of trade’' is gradually losing favor 
in most agricultural divStricts in Canada. From the study of official 
reports we find that in Canada, as in hZurope, the agricultural industry 
is making greatest advances in those districts where co-operative merchand- 
izing is practised by the farmers. In The Agricultural Gazette for May 
co-operative buying and selling, as it exists in most of the provinces, was 
discuvssed, and in the July issue the co-operative marketing of live stock 
was dealt with from a r)ominion-wide view point. In this issue the effect 
on agriculture of co-operative buying and selling is presented by men who 
are actively engaged in co-operative -work. The co-operative principles, 
which have given greatest satisfaction in other lands, are being adopted in 
many rural districts of Canada to the betterment of these communities. 

The direct financial gains made by farmers are not the prime argument 
in favour of co-operation. Its most considerable effect has been on the mental 
attitude of the members of the community. In co-operative neighbourhoods 
farmers work together in harmony and take a keen interest in each others 
welfare. This spirit of mutual help is the father of the community move- 
ment which is becoming very noticeable throughout the best agricultural 
sections of Canada. The individual members of co-operative societies are 
assuming personal responsibility and, in raising produce for market, are 
observing the requirements of uniformity and quality advocated by the orga- 
nizations, as though the business were their own. This is different from their 
attitude under the old system of selling to the highest bidder. 

Rural communities organized co-operatively need not worry about 
finding markets for their produce. Buyers are eager to transact business 
with them on account of the standards they maintain. The general air of 
prosperity and thrift existing in their midst attracts the best class of agricul- 
turists to search for farms in such communities. Hence intelligent methods 
of production are adopted, land values are increased, and contentment in 
the industry is assured. The competitive dealings of a decade ago are losing 
ground, while loyal co-operation is bringing about fuller development of agri- 
culture. The "lean kine" of competition have been devastating our resources 
and swallowing up profits, but it appears that the "well-favoured kine" of 
co-oper^ion are soon to assert themselves, establishing contentment and 
prosperity where agricultural activities are carried on in harmony and utl&son. 




FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


A t the recent session of the 
federal Parliament a number 
of measures closely related to 
the agricultural industry were en- 
acted. These include amendments 
to The Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products Act, The Soldier Settle- 
ment Act, The Seed Grain Act, The 
Canada Highways Act, The Recla- 
mation Act, and The Fertilizers Act. 

AN ACT TO AMEND THE L1\'E STOCK 
AND LIVE STOCK PRODUCTS A('T 

Amendments to The Live Stock 
and Live Stock Products Act of IQ 17 
extend the rights of farmers to buy 
as well as sell animals at a public 
stock yards, provides for the in- 
spection as well as grading an<l 
branding of products, including wool, 
and increases the indemnity for 
violation of the act. Following are 
the sections affected in the amended 
form : 

3 — (2) Nothing in this act, or in any regu- 
lation made heniiinder, shall take away, or 
in any maimer limit, the right of any 
farmer, drover, or other iH*rson to sell live 
st(Kk at any sto('kyar<l, or the right of any 
farmer, drover, or other person to buy live 
stock at any stockyard.” 

9 — The Govcrnor-in-Council ma)' make 
regulations prescribing: 

(r) The manner in which live stock, 
meat, poultry, eggs, and wool shall be 
inspected, graded, branded, or marked, 
and what shall be the sizt‘ of packages 
containing meat, eggs, poultry, and wool, 
the kind of pai'kage that may lie used, ami 
how such packages shall .be branded, 
marked, or labelled.” 

{d) the manner in which live stock pro- 
ducts imported into Canada shall be 
inspected, graded, branded, or ntarked.” 

9 A — (1) No person shall offer or accept 
for shipment or shall ship any live stock or 
live stock products subject to inspection or 
branding or marking under this act unless the 
requirements regarding inspection and 
branding or marking have been complied with 
and the certificates mentioned in this .section 
have been issued. 

(2) Inspectors shall issue certificates for 
all live stock or live stock products inspected 
and approved or branded or marked by them. 
Such certificates shall be in such form as 
may be prescribed by regulation. 


10. — Any person violating any provision 
of this Act, or of any regulation shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding four hundred dollars, or to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months, or to both fine and imprisonment. 

THE SOLDIER SETTLEMENT ACT 

Under The Soldier Settlement Act, 
1919, the Soldier Settlement Board 
has power to grant financial assistance 
to discharged soldiers or sailors of the 
Canadian, Imperial, or Colonial 
Forces who served out of Canada 
and to residents of Canada before the 
war who served with Allied armies in 
a theatre of war. This assistance is in 
the form of a loan up to a maximum of 
S7,50(), $4,500 for the purchase of 
land in any pro\ince, $2,000 for 
livestock, implements, and other 
equipment, and $1,000 for permanent 
improvements. 

To settlers on Dominion lands in 
the Prairie Provinces, the board may 
loan up to $3,000 according to the 
value of the security, and to settlers 
who already own their own land 
up to $5,500, $2,500 for the disc'harge 
of inirumbrauces, $2,000 for livestock 
and implements, and $1,000 for im- 
provements. The.se loans, exc'ept for 
livestock and implements, are rejiay- 
able in twenty-live ecjual annual 
instalments. The equipment loans 
are repayable in four equal annual 
instalments beginning the third year, 
no interest being charged the first 
two years. The interest rate on all 
loans is five per cent. 

An important section of the act 
provides for the expropriation of 
lands. The board may declare a 
‘‘settlement area” where lands are 
being retarded from agricultural 
development and may possess the 
land by Exchequer Court proceedings. 

With regard to Dominion Crown 
Lands, all vsuch within fifteen miles 
of a railroad are reserved for soldier 
settlement, A soldier vsetticr may 
secure 160 acres as a free soldier grant 
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entry in addition to his civilian right 
of homesteading 160 acres. 

Provision is made for agricultural 
training for men lacking experience 
but who are regarded as suitable men 
to take up farming. The board may 
provide for training at training centres 
specially equipped and afterwards 
settlers may be placed with expe- 
rienced farmers who will pay them 
wages. While the soldier is acquiring 
practical experience he is paid sub- 
sistence allowances for himself and 
dependents. These allowances 
amount in some cases to $55 a month. 
The bill appropriates $25,000,000 for 
the carrying out of this work. 

THE SEED CiRAIN ACT OF 1919. 

The Seed Grain Act of 19 IQ provides 
a means of furnishing .seed grain to 
the holders of iinpatented land, who 
have suffered loss of crop throirgh 
one cause or other, and places the 
distribution not only on a more 
economic basis but also gives the 
person rece.i\'ing the advance the 
privilege of securing the variety of 
seed l)est suited for his purpose and 
from whatever source he desires. 
The act also makes provision that 
these advaiK’es shall be made by 
the chartered banks of Western 
Canada, and guaranteed by the 
Dominion goviTiimeiu . 

The method of proccchire specified 
by the act is as follow\s:-'- 

The party desirous of securing 
an advance makes application to the 
secretary-treasurer of the munici- 
pality, in wdiich he is located, or if 
the district is unorganized, to the 
local officer of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This officer, 
before accepting the application, veri- 
fies the facts as to the number of 
acres under cultivation and also 
satisfies himself that if aid is not 
given the land wdll go unseeded. 
He then forwards the application 
to the agent of Dominion lands 
of the district, w"ho reports on the 
standing of the entry and recommends 
or otherwise the granting of the 


advance. He in turn forwards the 
application to the chief inspector 
of Dominion land agencies, who, 
if finding same in order, approves 
the advance and forwards to the 
bank named by the applicant the 
necessary^ liens. The bank takes 
the usual note, bearing seven per cent 
interest, payable on the first of 
January of the year following the 
advance, and in addition has the 
lien executed for the protection of the 
Dominion government. The bank 
then issues the order for the seed 
on the person or persons named 
by the applicant. This order is 
negotiable in any chartered bank in 
Canada. 

The collection of these notes 
remains in the hands of the banks, 
wiio receive a commission of one 
per cent on all the amounts they 
collect. 

THE C ANADA HICmW'AYS ACT. 

The Canada Highways Act w’as 
designed to promote and assist the 
builciing and improving of highw'ays 
throughout the diffenmt provinces 
of the Dominion. It provided for 
the payment to the provinces of 
$20,000,000 ou\ of the consolidated 
revenue fund, for a period of five 
years beginning April I, 1919. The 
payments are to be as follows: 
$80,000 each year to the government 
of each province; the remainder of 
such sum to the provinces to be in 
proportion to their respective popula- 
tions as determined by the last 
federal census. The following are 
the conditions on which these pay- 
ments are made: Any highw'ay for 
wdiich money is granted to be con- 
structed or improved in accordance 
wdth the terms of an agreement 
made between the Minister of Rail- 
wws and Canals and the government 
of the province receiving the money, 
which shall contain provisions as to 
cost, description, specifications, etc., 
the aid to be granted shall be 40 
per cent of the amount of the actual 
and necessary cost of the wrork in 
question. 
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THE RECLAMATION ACT 

The enactment of The Reclamation 
Act during the past session of Par- 
liament, and the recent promulgation 
of drainage regulations and creation 
of a new branch of the departmental 
service known as the ^Reclamation 
Service*, marks the successful con- 
clusion of negotiations axrried on 
for several years between the 
Dominion government and the govern- 
ments of the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan for the reclama- 
tion of submerged or swamp lands by 
drainage, and paves the way for a 
progressive policy wjiereby large areas 
of now worthless land in these prov- 
inces may be reclaimed and made 
productive. 

The problem presented by drain- 
age in thcwsc provinces was peculiar: 
The ownership and control of all 
sources of surface water supply, 
including lakes, marshes, etc., is 
vested in the Dominion government 
which also owns the unalienated 
public land, while control of the 
drainage of land is vested in the 
provincial governments. This di- 
vided jurisdiction had invited con- 
troversy and had seriously inter- 
fered with the reclamation of sub- 
merged or swamp land and with the 
construction of roads, and, generally 
had exercised a retarding effect 
upon the settlement and develop- 
ment of the districts comprising 
any considerable areas of such land. 

The present arrangement is in the 
nature of a compromise of the appa- 
rently conflicting interests. Where 
drainage districts are organized in 
accordance with provincial law^s the 
Dominion Government will, under 
certain conditions, transfer to the 
province at a nominal price any 
vacant Dominion lands within ^uch 
districts in order that such lands, 
when reclaimed, shall be assessable 
for their fair share of the cost of their 
reclamation. On the other hand, the 
provincial governments will, when 
the Dominion government desires to 


take the initiative in the construction 
of drainage works, place at the dis- 
posal of the Dominion all their 
legislative machinery, upon the con- 
dition that the lands when reclaimed 
shall he sold at public auction, and 
that the purchasers shall thereafter 
become responsible for the main- 
tenance of the drains, in the same 
manner as if the works had been 
initiated by the settlers themselves 
under provincial laws. 

THE FERTILISER ACT 

The amendment to The Fertilizer 
Act of 1909, stipulates that each 
package of fertilizer sold must be 
labelled w'ith brand name, registration 
number, guaranteed analysis, stating 
separately in minimum percentages 
only (a) the percentage of nitrogen, 
(b) the percentage of availal>le phos- 
phoric acid and total phovsphoric 
acid, (c) the percentage of potash 
soluble in water, and also the name 
and address of the manufacturer or 
agent. 

In the case of bone meal, tankage, 
or other organic products, and basic 
slag, the phosphoric acid shall be 
stated as total phosphoric acid unless 
it be desired to state available phos- 
phoric acid also. When leather in any 
form, wool waste, hair, or any inert 
organic nitrogenous material, forms 
part of any fertilizer, the percentage 
of such ingredient must be mentioned 
in the guaranteed analysis, unless by 
processing the nitrogen hUvS been 
made available in such materials. 
When potash is derived from sul- 
phate of potash or carbonate of po- 
tash, it may be so stated in the guar- 
anteed analysis. 

The act further provides that 
every brand of fertilizer offered for 
sale in Canada shall bear a registra- 
tion number secured from the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and also 
provides for the licensing of dealers 
m fertilizer products. The penalty 
for violation of the act shall not ex- 
ceed $100. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE. 


Experimental Farms — maintenance of Centml Farm, and 
establishment and maintaining of additional branch 

Stations $ 

Branch of Entomology 

For the administration and enforcement of the Destructive 

Insect and i*csL Act 

For the development of the dairy indtistr>% and the improve- 
ment of transportation, sale and trade in food and 

other products. 

Towards the encouragement of cold storage warehouses for 
the better preserv'ation and handling of perishable food 

products 

Fruit Branch 

Health of Animals .... 

For the administration and enforcement of the Meat and 

C'anned Foods A<'t 

Publications Branch 

International Institute, of Agriculture to assist in main- 
tenance thereof and to jirovide for representation 

thereat. . 

F'or the development of the live stock industr>^ . 

To enforce the Sei'd Act, to test st'eds for farmers and seed 
merchants, to encourage the production and use of 
superior stx'ds, and to encourage the production of 
farm and garden crops .... 

For the administration and carrying out of the provisions 
of The Agricultural Instruction Act 


S 


1919-20 

1918-19 

1,200,000 $ 
18,000 

1,012,036.60 
22,000 00 

149,200 

134,400.00 

155,000 

155,000 00 

25,000 

122,500 

465,000 

25,(K)0 00 
127,715 00 
415, (KK) 00 

442,000 

36,300 

379,000 00 
30,000 00 

10,000 

8(K),()CK) 

10,000 00 

600,000 00 


’(K),()00 

165,000 

(K) 

25.000 

25,000 

00 

5,64«,0(K) S 

3,100.151 

60 


At IHORIZRI) BY STATUTE. 

The Agricultural Instruction Act. 


Ontario 

yiuiiec 
Nova boot ia 
New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island. 
British Columbia 
Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

V eterinary C olleges 


$ 336,303 26 

271,113.76 
81,716.69 
64,110 80 
31,749.22 
69,199 06 
77,113 11 
81,728 48 
66,965.62 
20,000.00 


$ 336,303 26 

271,113 76 
81,716.69 
64,110.80 
31,749.22 
69,199.06 
77,113.11 
81,728.48 
66,965.62 
20,000 00 


$ 1,100.000 00 $ 1,100.000 00 


SUMMARY. 

Vijted 

Authorized by Statute 


$ 4,748,000 Of) $ 4,200,151 60 


. . $ 3,648,000 00 $ 3,1 00, 151. 60 
1,100,000 00 1,100,000. (X) 



PART I 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 


DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 

*COLD STORAGE FACILITIES IN CANADA. 

BY J. A. RIJDDICK, DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE COMMISSIONER. 


T here should be ample storage 
facilities for the handling of 
dairy produce and meats in 
the localities where these articles 
arc produced. The abattoirs of the 
country’ provide their own facilities 
for the chilling or freezing of meats 
as the animals are slaughtered. The 
largest cheese factories and creameries 
are also fairly well equipped in this 
respect. There is also reiiuired good 
refrigeration car services with a 
sufficient number of cars of the 
right type to carry the products in 
proper condition. For the export 
meat trade there is also required 
terminal warehouvses where refriger- 
ator cars may discharge their 
freight close to the ocean berths. 
We also require suitable refrigerator 
space on the steamers if our over- 
seas trade in perishable food products 
is to be fully developed, 

COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 

There are about 190 cold storage 
warehouses in Canada. All of these 
warehouses are equipped with mech- 
anical refrigeration, except a few 
veiy^' small ones in which the crushed 
ice and salt system of refrigeration is 
used. Not including the smaller 
plants used in connection with retail 
shops, we have in Canada a total of 
26,958,411 cubic feet of refrigerator 
space. There are also quite a large 


number of smaller private storages 
running from about 2,000 cubic feet 
to as high as 20,000 cubic feet 
capacity. These provide about 758,000 
cubic feet of space making a total of 
27,717,211 cul)ic feet av’ailable for 
cold storage of meat, fish, dairy, and 
other prcKiucts. 

KEFRKiKRATOK CARS. 

The several railways of Canada 
have a combined total of 4,459 
refrigerator cars, made Uf) as follows: 

RailwAVh Ordiruiry BriiU' 



( ars 

tank cars 

Canadian Pacific . . 

. . 504 

1,931 

Grand Trunk 

. . 965 

200 

Grand Trunk Pacific 

. 

195 

Canadian National 

. . *625 

Total. . 


. . 4,459 


’"Kind iU)t specified. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
also 300 cars equipped for use on 
express trains. 

TERxMINAL WARIiHOUSKS 

The cold storage warehouses at 
Montreal, Que., and other places 
fill the requirements to some extent. 
They meet the needs of the dairy 
produce trade fairly well except in 
the matter of economical handling. 
A large cold storage warehouse now 
under construction by the Harbour 
Commissioners at Montreal will be 


*Summary of an Address before the Select Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Agriculture and 
Colon wation. 
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situated on the docks, will have 
track connections with all the rail- 
ways, and will have at least one 
steamer berth where goods can be 
loaded direct. The location is very 
central being close to present produce 
district. Provision will be made for 
unloading directly from the cars 
into the warehouse and from the 
warehouse direct to the steamers. 
This warehou.se will have a total 
capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet and 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000. 

ocean REFRKtERATION 

Until overseas transportation be- 
comes norma! again there may be 
some shortage in refrigerated space 
for trans-allanlic shipments. Before 


The shortage is accounted for by 
the sinkings by submarines and the 
present use of boats carrying large 
accumulations of meats and dairy 
produce from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch, undertakes the inspection 
of refrigerated cargo on ocean steam- 
ships sailing from Canada. This 
service has been in operation since 
1900. A number of inspectors are 
stationed at Montreal to watch ships 
being loaded with perishable products 
chiefly of those kinds that are carried 
in refrigerated space. Thermographs 
are plact'd in different parts of the 
ship where perishable products are 
carried. These instruments auto- 



THERMOGKAPH RECORD 

Note ilic s»Kl<i('n all in tonuMTaluie the first few hours and the uniformity mamtained during tlie voyage, 
a. iiuHc.ttetl hy the black line cro‘-sinR the cliatt carried with a cargo of boxed meats 
from Montreal to Glasgow. 


the war there were forly-five steamers 
withjrefrigerated space sailing from 
('anadian ports to the United King- 
dom and four to South Africa, with a 
total refrigerated capacity of 
1,072,476 cubic feet. There were 
also eighteen steamers equipped with 
800, (KK) cubic: feel of cool air si>ace 
suitable for cheese, bacon, and apples. 
For the current season the indications 
are that there will be only twenty 
steamers as against forty-five going 
to the United Kingdom and one 
against four to South Africa, having 
a total refrigerated capacity of 
375,212 cubic feet of space which 
is less than one half of what was 
available before the war. Ten 
steamers are eciuipped with cooled 
air compartments with a total of 
159,80©* cubic feet capacity as against 
800,000 cubic feet before the war. 


matically record the temperature 
c:ontinuously during the \'oyage. 
When a ship arrives at a United 
Kingdom port another inspector 
secTires the charts and thermographs 
and returns them to Montreal. 
Copies of the charts are made avail- 
able to any person interested in the 
shipments. The Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch has records covering 
practically every shipment that has 
been made for the last twenty years. 

COLD \STORi\GE SUBSIDIES 

Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907, 
subsidies equal to 30 per cent of the 
approved cost of public cold storage 
warehouses have been paid in instal- 
ments covering a period of four years. 
Altogether some 34 warehouses, with 
a total refrigerated space of 4,926,304 
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cubic feet, have been given subsidies 
under this Act. The total cost of 
these warehouses was $2,408,354. 
The subsidies actually paid amounted 
to $690,640. Instalments have, in 
some cases, been withheld for non- 
fulfilment of contracts, while some 
instalments are not yet due. When 
these are all paid the department 
will have contributed $722,506.41 as 
subsidies to cold storage plants. 

By an Order in Council dated May 
26, 1919, the policy was adopted of 
paying subsidies in future only on 
warehouses erected and operated by 
municipalities or other governing 
bodies. 

CREAMERY COLD STORAGE BONUSES 

There is also a plan of paying 
bonuses of $100 to creameries that 
erect suitable cold storages in con- 
nection with the creamer>" plant. 
This is paid only once to any cream- 
ery, 

ICED ('AR SERVICES 

For many years the Department of 
Agriculture has made arrangements 
with the railway companies to put on 
an iced car service for the carriage of 
butter and also for the carriage of 
cheese during the warm months. 
The arrangement for the butter cars 
is that they are run over certain 
routes at stated times and on stated 
days to pick up small lots of butter 
at every station. The department 
guarantees two-thirds of the earnings 
of a minimum carload from the 
starting point to destination plus 


$6 per car for icing. The shipper pays 
ordinarily less than carload rates 
on his butter. When the earnings 
amount to more than the guarantee 
there is no charge and it works out 
that on a great many of the cars 
there is nothing paid at all by the 
department. 

With the iced cheese car .service the 
department pays an icing charge of 
$6 per car for .shipments of cheese 
in car lots. The shipper orders the 
car wherever he wants it and the 
department accepts the bills from the 
railways covering a limited number 
of cars per week during a certain 
period of w^arm weather. These ser- 
vices have been in operation for many 
years and this year the cars thus used 
are run on different routes leading to 
Montreal, Toronto and other centres. 
Refrigerator car inspectors are em- 
ployed under the Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch to examine the ice 
bunkers and othenvise ol)ser\’e the 
conditions in the refrigerated cars at 
the terminals to see that a proper 
service is maintained. They also 
make reports on the (piantities carried 
which are chec'ked up against the 
railw’^ay companies' accounts as pre- 
sented for payment under the guar- 
antee. 

SMALL COLD SIORAGES 

The Dairy and Cold Storage Branch 
published plans and specifications for 
small storages cooled wdth ice only. 
These are suitable for country homes, 
hotels, butcher shops, and produce 
stores. 


MARKETING SERVICES 

BY J. A. RUDDICK, DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE COMMISSIONER 


T he services performed by the 
Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch to facilitate the mar- 
keting of dairy produce may be sum- 
marized as follows: — 

On Monday of each week a Dairy 
Produce Market Report is issued 
covering the prices paid for butter 
and cheese delivered at Montreal and 


Toronto. This weekly letter is sent 
regularly free of charge to any person 
or firm who asks to have their name 
placed on the mailing list, but it is 
only forwarded on direct application. 
In addition to the prices quoted for 
Montreal and Toronto markets, quo- 
tations are given for the New York 
market, and the report also includes 
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items of interest in connection with 
the development and re-establish- 
ment of the dairying industry in 
European countries, conditions' of the 
market in Great Britain for butter 
and cheese, and something of the state 
of the industry in the countries that 
compete with Canada in the export 
markets. The report also contains 
the receipts of butter and cheese at 
Montreal, with comparison with last 
year, and the exports from the port of 
Montreal to Europe- 
On Mondays and Fridays of each 
week a prepaid night letter is tele- 
graphed to the secretaries of the 
various dairymen’s associations in 
each pro\dnce from Prince Edward 
Islanci to British Columbia, quoting 
prices for Initter and cheese as estab- 
lished at Montreal and Toronto on 
those days. The above officials have 
arranged to promf)tly distribute the 


information contained in these tele- 
grams among those interested. In 
addition a night letter is sent direct 
to any person or firm who agrees to 
pay the cost of the telegram. A fair 
number of persons are receiving 
these telegrams now at their own 
expense. 

transportation improvement. 

Besides the market information 
referred to, indirect assistance towards 
the sale of Canadian butter and 
cheese is afforded by the branch 
through the work it is doing for the 
improvement of transportation facili- 
ties on railways in Canada, on ocean 
steamers plying between Canada and 
Great Britain and at ports in Great 
Britain. These several services are 
enumerated and described in the 
foregoing article by Mr. Ruddick on 
“ Cold Storage Facilities in Canada.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 

THE EUROPEAN ELM SAWFLY LEAF-MINER 

HY R. N. CHRYMAL, FIELD OFFICER, DIVISION OF FOREST INSECTS 


T he presence of this insect in 
C'anada was first discovered 
in July, 1915, when a specimen 
of its work was sent into the Ento- 
mological Branch, by Professor W. 
A. MacClement of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Out , who reported 
se\'ere damage to elm in two localities 
near that city. Its presence was 
again discovered o i June 10, 1919, 
and a more detailed search has 
resulted in the following account of 
the life-history and means of control. 

HistoricaL — The first record of this 
insect in America w^as made by Dr. E. 
P. Felt, in 1898, who found it un- 
usually destructive in Albany and 
Troy, N.Y., that season, the English, 
Scotch and American elms all being 
cited by him as host trees. In July, 
1899, Professor M. V. Slingerland, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N*Y,, 
received blistered, leaves of a Camper- 
down elm, attacked by some leaf- 
miner, 'but the larvae w^ere shrivelled 


up and un-recognizable, and it was 
not until 190x^ that the pest w^ts finally 
identified as the elm sawfly of 
Europe, KaJiosysphinga ulmi Sund., a 
common but rarely ver\' destructive 
pest in England, Scotland and 
throughout Europe. 

Slingerland* recorded this species 
as being very^ injurious to elms, 
principally the Scotch and English 
species at Ithaca, N.Y,, and he 
published an account of its life- 
histor>^ 

A recent investigation made hy the 
writer to ascertain the extent of dam- 
age being done by this pest in the city 
of Kingston and environs, has reveal- 
ed its presence in a few^ localities, 
mainly on the Camperdown variety 
of Scotch elm, the American elm not 
being attackeil. 

The Adult . — The adult insect is a 
small, shining, black sawfly, about 

^^BulK^223^^Ajr. Exp. State CoU. of Agr„ Cornell 
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3 mm. in length, with four wings, the 
front pair of which have an expanse 
of about 8 mm. The term ''sawfly’* 
refers to the ovipositing apparatus of 
the female which is in the form of a 
saw, this being used to cut holes into 
the elm leaf, in which the eggs are 
laid. 

The Larva, — The full grown larva 
measures about 7 mm. in length, and 
is yellowish-white in colour; the head 
is much flattened, with the mouth 
parts brownish in colour; the body 
tapers slightly posteriorly; the first 
six thoracic legs arc three-jointed, 
annulated with dark brown; rudi- 
mentary prolegs are present on seg- 
ments 5 to 12. 

Life-history, — The life-histoiy” as 
studied by Slingerland is as follows: 
About the middle of May the adult 
sawflies begin to appear upon the elm 
leaves, and lay their round, milk>’- 
w'hite eggs. The egg is about *3 rnin. 
in diameter, and is inserted into a 
hole cut into the leaf, by the saw- 
like ovipositor of the female. The 
eggs hatch in about a week and the 
young larva" commence burrowing 
into the leaf, as many as 25 mines 
have been found in a single leaf. The 
larval life is of about three weeks* 
duration. By the beginning of July, 
practically all the larvae have com- 
pleted their growth. When full 
grown they cut a hole into the skin 
of the leaf forming the wall of their 
mine, and drop to the ground, where 
at a depth of one inch or less they 
construct a thin, browTi, papery 
cocoon in which they hibernate, as 
larva", until the next April, and 
change to pupae about the beginning 
of May. There is apparently only 
one generation a year, in contra- 
distinction to its near relative the 
Alder Sawfly Leaf-miner, K, dohrnii 
Tisch., which has several. 

From observations made at King- 
ston on the life-history the following 
may be recorded: On June 10 larvae 
of all stages were found working in 
the elm leaves; on June 18 many 
larvae had left their mines, the 
deserted leaves, of which the inner 


tissue had been in many cases com- 
pletely destroy^, becoming brown, 
curled up and withered in appearance. 
On this latter date the majority of the 
larvae still in the leaves were nearly 
full grown. Larvae were found less 
than one inch below the surface of the 
soil, but apparently had not begun to 
construct their cocoons. 

The Injury, — ^The injury to the 
foliage is caused by the eating away 
of the inner parenchymatous tissue of 
the leaf by the numerous larvae 
Each larva starts an individual mine, 
but as the cavities become larger the>^ 
unite and the entire leaf surface may 
be blistered. The work of the miner 
becomes most cons]>icuous in the 
month of June. The leaves become 
blotched and blistered, those in 
which a large number of lar^'a" huAe 
been working turning brown and 
withering. In the case f)f two medium 
size Englisli elms at (\>llins Bay, 
Ont., the whole tree was affected, the 
foliage assuming a brownish-r(‘d colour 
with the appearance of having been 
scorched by fire. The Scotch and 
English elms are apparenlK' the most 
liable to severe infestation, and a 
careful watch should be kept of these 
for signs of this type of injury. 

Methods of Control. — In a bulletin 
on the control of two elm pests* 
Professor Herrick has discussed the 
control of this insect. Pending further 
experiments his recommendations 
may be quoted here. The spray 
recommended is a tobacco extract 
containing 40 per cent nicotine sul- 
phate; 1 pint to 100 gallons of water 
with five pounds of soap added, being 
the formula recommended. 

The spray must he applied early in 
the season just as soon as the tiny 
mines appear in the leaves and both 
the upper and under sides of the leaves 
must be thoroughly coated. Black- 
Leaf 40 diluted 1 pint to 100 gallons 
of water with 9 pounds of laundry 
soap added was also found to be an 
efficient spray when applied early in 
the season. Mr. C. B. Hutchings, of 

*Herrick, ComeU Univ. Agric, Exti. Stat. Cornell 
Uoiv. BttU. 533, May, 1913. 
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the Entomological Branch, in a series 
of experiments on the Alder Sawfly 
Leaf-Miner Kaliosysphinga dohrnii 
Tisch., an allied species, at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
found that kerosene emulsion, 1 part 
stock solution to seven parts of 
water, was effective when used at the 


flies failed to emerge from cocoons at 
greater depths he recommends the 
practice of removing a thin layer of 
soil from below infested trees, and 
burying it at a depth exceeding six 
inches below the surface. In carrying 
out this method of control two points 
should be taken into consideration : — 



Kalimysphinga ulmi, Sund\ the elm sawfly leaf-miner, larval 
MINER IN leaves OF CAMPERDOWN ELM (KINGSTON, ONT.) 


time the larval mines were just 
commencing. This method would 
doubtless be effective in the case of 
the Elm Sawfly as well. 

A culturhl method of control was 
employed by Professor Slingerland in 
the following way. Finding that 
pupation takes place within an inch 
from the surface of the soil and that 


1. Care should be taken to remove 
the sod during the early spring over 
an area exceeding by a foot orj^two 
the circle bounding the points which 
the longest limbs attain. 

2. The soil removed should be 
buried without delay and the opera- 
tion concluded before May 1, 

It is urged that owners of elms 
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infested with the leaf-miner adopt one 
or both of these methods to prevent 
the development of the insect again 
next season. Preparation should be 
made to spray the infested trees with 


nicotine sulphate (Black-Leaf 40/''' 
or "Nikoteen") or with kerosene 
emulsion in June as soon as the smal- 
lest blisters appear on the leaves. 


THE FRUIT BRANCH 

MARKETING SERVICES 

C. W. BAXTER, FRUIT COMMISSIONER 


A ll the work of the Fruit Branch 
has a more or less direct bearing 
on marketing, and may be 
summed up under the following 
heads; enforcement of the Inspection 
and Sale Act, Part IX, and related 
work; dissemination of special infor- 
mation to producers, shippers, and 
dealers; crop and market reports; 
transportation. 

INSPECTION 

The Fruit Marks Act (now Part 
IX of the Inspection and Sale Act) 
was passed originally to remedy 
certain evils in the Canadian apple 
industry; previous to its passing, 
over-facing was the practice of the 
day and no reliance could be placed 
upon the grade marks used, as these 
varied w'ith the season and according 
to the judgment of the individual 
packer. The principal provisions of 
the Act provide the manner in which 
fruit packed for sale shall be marked, 
certain standards for grading, a 
penalty for over-facing and, also, 
standard packages for practically all 
fruits grown commercially in Canada. 
With definite grades established by 
the Act and enforced by the inspectors 
of this branch, the industry has been 
placed on a more stable basis and a 
confidence has been established in the 
trade that did not previously exist. 

In the early days of the enforce- 
ment of the Act practically all the 
inspection was done at the ports of 
export and in the larger consuming 
centres, and was confined principally 
to apples. As the advantages of the 
inspection service became apparent, 


growers, shippers, and dealers urged 
upon the department the necessity 
for extending it to include all com- 
mercial fruits and, during the past 
couple of years, certain vegetables 
have also received the attention of 
our inspectors. Commencing in 1914 
the system of inspection at point of 
shipment was inaugurated; practic- 
ally the whole staff of some sixty 
inspectors now work among the 
growers and packers in the producing 
districts, not only inspecting the fruit 
after it is packed, but giving instruc- 
tions in the proper methods of pick- 
ing, packing, grading, and shipjnng. 
Instead of w’^aiting to detect false 
packing or imj)roper grading after 
the fruit has reached the market, the 
inspectors devote their attention to 
preventing the evil, thus protee'ting 
the grower from commercial and 
financial troubles when he markets 
his fruit and, in addition, protecting 
the consumers, and establishing 
greater confidence in the trade. 

During the past few years officers 
of this branch have been authorized 
to give any shipper desiring it, a copy 
of the report referring to his fruit, 
which is often attached to the bill of 
lading, by request of the consignee. 
Such a report does not vouch for the 
contents of the car but for those 
packages only which have been 
actually inspected and marked by the 
inspector, but dealers have demon- 
strated their willingness to purchase 
cars on the strength of these reports. 
The value of this is particularly 
noticeable in the case of long distance 
shipments, especially to the prairie 
markets. 
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Special efforts have been made 
during the past year to assist in the 
settlement of disputes between ship- 
pers, and dealers. In the past, losses 
and waste of fruit and vegetables 
have occurred frcquentl}^ through 
consignees refusing to accept cars. 
To facilitate prompt delivery, ensure 
fairness to both consignee and ship- 
j)ers and avoid unnecessary waste, our 
inspectors are authorized to make 
inspections of rejected cars or ship- 
ments upon request of either shipper 
or consignee, sending copies of their 
reports, showing the exact condition 
of the goods, to the applicant. 

PACKING 

In addition to the actual work of 
inspection, the inspectors are able to 


branch and in the amendments to the 
Inspection and Sale Act of 1918 all 
the fruit packages in common use are 
standardized. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION 

The inspectors in the field, as well 
as the head office, are able to give 
authoritative advice with respect to 
the varieties, packages, and methods 
of pack most popular in the various 
marketing centers, both at home and 
in competing countries. Dealers can 
also obtain from this office and our 
staff, information as to w^here certain 
fruits or certain varieties may be best 
obtained at any particular season. 
Lists of growers and dealers in any 
particular section are furnished as 
required. Correspondence with grow- 
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do a great deal of educational work, 
all of which tends towards better 
practices in marketing the Canadian 
fruit crop. Modern methods of pack- 
ing and co-operative marketing have 
been cncourageil. In connection with 
packing, we have co-operated directly 
with the provincial departments of 
agriculture, and officers of this branch 
have been loaned on many occasions 
to conduct packing schools or give 
assistance at short courses at the 
agricultural colleges. In addition, 
the branch has one officer who de- 
votes practically all his time to giving 
instruction in barrel and box packing. 
The standardization of packages has 
also received the attention of this 
65201—2 


ers, packers, shippers, and dealers is 
invited with respect to anything per- 
taining to the commercial fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

CROP ANB MARKET REPORTS 

During the past twelve or thirteen 
years, this office has issutxl monthly 
crop reports during the growing 
season, showing the condition of the 
various fniit crops in Canada and in 
competing cxmntries. The report is 
published from June until October, 
and is sent to a maUing list of about 
nine thousand names. In 1914 a 
bi-weekly telegraphic market report 
system -was inaugurated. This re- 
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port, compiled from telegrams sent to 
this office by members of the staff, 
includes cabled information with 
respect to the British markets; it is 
issued from the middle of August 
until the close of the apple shipping 
season, and is published simultane- 
ously at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Mid- 
dleton, N.S., and Ottawa in order to 
secure a prompt local distribution. 
The publication of these reports, 
containing authentic information rel- 
ative to the movement of fruit and 
vegetables, market prices, etc., has 
a tendency to vsecure a more equal 
distribution of these products, minim- 


injury to both. The carriers want 
all the traffic they can get, and the 
fruit and vegetable growers want the 
best possible service for their produce. 
Successful co-operation in marketing 
requires co-operative practices be- 
tween the carriers and the producers. 
The Fruit Branch,, through its trans- 
portation work, endeavours to span 
the somewhat imaginary gulf that now 
exists and always will exist between 
the individual shipper and the carrier. 
Briefly, it is proposed that our trans- 
portation w'ork will make marketing 
easier and more satisfactory. Within 
the past few months it has been 
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izing the danger of gluts, and keeps 
growers and shippers thoroughly ad- 
vised as to the prices received in the 
various markets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Owing to the perishable nature of 
fruit, it would be dangerous to 
encourage development and overlook 
the* necessity for maintaining the 
best possible transportation service. 
The railway and express companies 
and the fi^uit and vegetable industries 
are inter-dependent; injury to one is 


povssible to successfully negotiate 
both with the railway and express 
companies, matters pertaining to the 
improvement of the service for 
perishable products; shelters have 
lieen constructed at points where the 
traffic warranted; tariffs have been 
amended to permit of a more uniform 
distribution; team tracks or sidings 
have been constructed to facilitate 
the loading of carload shipments; 
agents have been appointed at certain 
flag stations for the fruit season. By 
having specific information supplied 
from an authoritative source, the 
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carriers have co-operated with this 
branch, and have given special 
attention to deliveries of perishables 
upon request. Each fruit district of 
the Dominion is visited if possible 
at least once a year by the representa- 
tive in charge of this work. Meetings 
of growers are attended and local 
t ransportation grievances investi- 
gated and discussed. 

During the heavy movement of 
the Nova Scotia apple crop in 1917 
and 1918 an officer was located at 


Kentville to collect and disseminate 
information relating to tariffs, rout- 
ings, car supplies, ocean space, etc. 
This was found to be of great help to 
marketing in many ways. Similar 
work was also performed in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
in the marketing of the potato crop, 
and assistance will be gladly given 
from this office in any matters that 
will tend to improve local shipping 
conditions in the fruit and vegetable 
producing districts of ("anada. 


THE LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

EGG AND POULTRY MARKET CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 

BY W. A. BR >WN% CHIEF POULTRY DlVlisION. 


A GLANCE at the European 
markets of pre-war da^^s will 
help us to appreciate the 
problems that lie before us. At 
that lime BriUiin \vas the heaviest 
European importer of eggs, while 
(uTinany, a close second in eggs, was 
the biggest inqiorter of poultiv'. 
Over 50 per cent of Bri tain’s egg 
imports came from Russia, the bal- 
ance from over fifty other countries. 

Many changes in trade movement 
ha\'e occurred during the war. The 
('anadian west has ceased to import 
eastern eggs and is now^ a producer. 
For a tlozen years Canada’s export 
of eggs to Britain had been dwindling 
wffiile she catered to this home market, 
but in 1915 the first carload of western 
eggs came east and three years later, 
in 1918, over two hundred carloads 
of eggs came from the wxst. Canada 
is (iiitering the export trade and this 
year’s indications are for a large 
increase over the amount shipped in 
1918. 

BRITAIN LARGEST IMPORTER. 

Britain is still the biggest egg 
importer. Her present need is Can- 
ada's opportunity, and her need is 
great. In spite of the fact that 
Canada’s egg production has speeded 
up, her exports to the United King- 
dom during the war amounted to 
65201— 


only LH' per cent of that coimtiy^’s 
requirements. Last year Britain was 
short nearly 170,000 long tons of 
shell eggs. 

The withdrawal of Russia as an 
egg exjiorting country leaves the 
Dominion in ci most favoured position 
for the British trade. With an 
improved system of grading and 
standardization C'anada has estab- 
lished a guarantee for eggs bearing 
the name of “Canada”, or “Canadian, 
Canadian eggs are in high repute on 
the British market. 

Aside from the egg market Europe 
offers opportunities to the producer 
of dressed poultry. At the beginning 
of the present year the outlook for 
export trade in dresscxl poultiy^ was 
dark for Canada. Poultry handlers 
had paid high prices for the prtKluct, 
but space could not be sei'ured for 
its shipment. All space was under 
the control of the British Ministry’ of 
Shipi)ing and was reserved for the 
shipment of frozen meats. The 
situation was tense. The high priep 
offered in January w^ere lower in 
February’ and March. Space W’^as 
still unavailable and the States were 
waiting with their produce for the 
earliest opportunity of shipping. 
Through representations from the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
High Commissioner’s office in London, 
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space was ultimately obtained and 
we have shipped nearly 1,000,000 
pounds of dressed poultry to the 
British markets. The United States 
are now making shipments as well. 

PACKING HELPS PRICE. 

In this connection we should 
remember that ordinarily the States’ 
poultry sells for a better price than 
Canadian on the British markets. 
It is better packed. To compete 
with them we must see that our 
poultr>' is graded and standardized 
in the same efficient way as that of 
some of the larger firms of the 
Ihiited States 

Governments, thinking people, and 
the world-wide public are taking a 
remarkable interest in the poultry' 
business just now. It has a near 
future. It is a significant fact that 
the International Poultry Conference 
called at London in March was the 


first specialized international indus- 
trial conference held after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The present 
outlook for the industry is bright. 
In Canada we could treble our pro- 
duction between now and next fall 
and still find a ready European 
market for all our products because 
there is little competition. However, 
other countries are active. Italy and 
Rumania expect to have some eggs 
to sell this fall. China is shipping 
large quantities to Great Britain and 
when all the great egg i)roducing 
countries in the world get their stride 
and commence to ship to the few 
importing countries there will be 
keener com pet i t ion . 

That is the ultimate [)roblem to be 
faced in a national and international 
way. The solution would appear to 
be more economic al production on the 
farm and increasc^d consumption at 
home and abroad. 


SEED BRANCH 

ASSISTANCE IN SEED MARKETING 

CEO. H. ( LARK, SEED COMMISSIONER 


T he general work of the Seed 
Branch in seed production, 
seed testing, seed inspection, 
and seed marketing may be outlined 
briefly from the standpoint of assist- 
ance in marketing. Efforts in seed 
Iiroduction have aimed to increase not 
only the quantity but the quality of 
the seed supply, and result directly 
in facilitating seed marketing. .Seed 
testing, both purity analysis and 
germination reports, provide a basis 
of quality on which inspection and 
sales are made. Seed marketing may 
include the w^ar-time operations of 
the Canadian Government Seed Pur- 
chasing Commission and the usual 
assistance in seed marketing wdiich is 
now focused through the organization 
of a Markets Intelligence Division. 

During the calendar year 1918 
practically $35,000 was paid out of 
th^ Seed Branch vote to promote 


field crop conij)etili()ns, seed fairs, and 
proviiK'ial sivd exhibitions, which are 
conducted under the provincial de- 
partments of agriculture. Approxi- 
mately another $35,000 was expendeil 
by the prininces in conducling these 
.services, and in all there were 400 
field crop comjietitions with inspec- 
tion from the stand[)oint of seed 
production, 153 local seed fairs, and 
eight provincial seed exhibitions. The 
published reports of competitions, 
fairs and exhibitions are excellent 
advertisements of seed for sale, and 
the fairs, and exhibitions with their 
prize premiums for superior seed are, 
in effect, seed markets. 

A further grant is made to the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association 
which encourages the production of 
registered and improved seeds, pub- 
lishes a seed catalogue, and serves as 
a clearing office for marketing. 
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seeds certified. 

Field root and vegetable seed crops 
and rccleancd seed are inspected and, 
if satisfactory, certified for market, 
(irowers arc put in touch with a 
market through contracts offered by 
the seed trade, and thi)se who prefer 
to grow for sale on the open market 
have their seed listed by the Sc‘ed 
Branch and the lists given distribu- 
tion to the trade and purchasing 
organizations. 

The Board of Grain Gommissioners 
has co-operated with the Seed Branch 
in providing facilities at the Canadian 
government interior terminal eleva- 
tor at Calgary for the* assembling, 
cleaning, grading, and storing of 
Alberta timothy seed. The service 
has proved ver\' valuable b\^ enabling 
the growers to put their seed on the 
market in a finished condition. Stei)s 
are being taki'n to extend this system 
to the handling of grass and clover 
seeds produced in the IVovince of 
(Juebec, and it is contemplated that 
the se(*d growers of Ontario will be 
provided wilii a similar service 
through the pro()Osed erection of a 
Canadian government elevator for 
western Ontario. 

SAMPLES TESTED. 

Any seed grower in (.'anada may 
ha\'e samples of his seed tested free of 
charge, up to twenty-five in number, 
at a Dominion seed laborator\% 
Timothy, red clover, alsike, and alfalfa 
seeds are graded and an official 
certificate issued on the sample sub- 
mitted. Purity and germination re- 
ports are given on all seeds wffien 
rec|uired. These certificates are used 
by the seller to indicate the quality 
of his seed and assist him in finding a 
market. 

Dominion seed inspectors are 
placed at Canadian government in- 
terior terminal elevators to inspect, 
for separate binning, superior grain 
that may be cleaned to seed grades 
without excessive dockage. Incoming 


seed certificates are issued on each 
carlot, and, on being cleaned for sale, 
an ex-elevator seed certificate in- 
dicates the grade No* 1 seed or No. 2 
seed. This service is available at 
cost to private growers, farmers’ 
organizations, or grain merchants, and 
during the past three years to the 
Canadian Government Seed Purchas- 
ing Commission. 

SEED purchasing COMMISSION. 

The abnormal condition of seed 
markets during the war and the great 
need for abundant seed supplies to 
increase production made necessary 
the organization of a Seed Purchasing 
Commission w^hich was in effect a 
Division of the Seed Branch. The 
Commission purchased , assembled , 
stored, cleaned, and distributed this 
past season .seed su[)pUes of W’beat, 
oats, barley, and rye to the value of 
more than six million dollars. The 
business was conducted as nearly as 
possible at cost, and the moneys as 
recehed from the sale of seed were 
returned to the government. In 
]>urchasing, premiums w'cre paid for 
supplies of superior qualiU'. Over 
4()(),(KK) bushels of seed oats w-ere 
purchasc^d in Ontario and Prince 
KdwMrd Island and distributed in the 
prairie provinces. This quantity' wiis 
required to supplement the western 
seed oats available to the Commission 
for distrilmtioii in those districts 
which had tlieir crops damaged by 
drought or frosts. Approximately 
100,01)0 bushels of seed oats, carried 
over the previous season, were dis- 
tributed in the Province of QueOec. 
It is not anticipated that the Com- 
mission will be reejuired on the return 
of normal conditions. 

Direct encouragement to seed mar- 
keting will be provided through the 
Markets Intelligence Division. Seed 
crop and market reports will be 
issued, growers and producing organ- 
izations will Ik* put in touch with the 
markets, and where possible new 
markets will be developed. 
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THE EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BUYING AND SELLING 

ONTARIO 

RAINY RIVER DISTRICT 

BY R. E. Cl MMIxN'G, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE, EMO 


I N this district we have seen very 
}3ronouTiced effects on agricul- 
tiire from not having proper 
co-operative organizations for market- 
ing our produce. At one time the 
Rainy River Potato (Growers' Asso- 
ciation was organized throughout 
the district and for over three years 
it met with unusual success ami was 
doing thirty-five thousand to forty 
thoUvsand dollars worth of business 
annually. Due largely to mismanage- 
ment it was necessary to dis- 
continue business with a coUvsider- 
able loss to the shareholders. This 


means that co-operation, as far as 
marketing is concerned, ceased to 
exist during 1917-18. The whole 
district has suffered as a result. 
We are so kx'aled that we have 
no local markets and therefore pro- 
duce has to lie shipped out in car- 
loads. Last tall, when potatoes were 
selling on eastern markets at SI .SO 
to S2.25 per bag our fanners were 
able to secur(‘ onh' 75 to 90 cents 
per bag for first-class tubers. Rainy 
River district feels the lack of facili- 
ties for co-operative marketing very 
keenly. 


WINONA FRUIT GROWERS^ ASSOCIATION 

SECRETARY, J. R. HASTINGS 


F ruit growing is an almost 
exclusive branch of agriculture 
in this district and co-opera- 
tion in marketing has to do almost 
entirely with this industry, hence 
this information will deal with a 
specific case showing briefly one 
instance in which co-operation has 
had a decidedly beneficial effect on 
agriculture. 

When I first got in touch with this 
section about thirteen years ago, 
there was no such thing as co-opera- 
tion either in marketing or in any 
other branch of the industry. I was 
operating a fifty-acre orchard and the 
most discouraging phase of my exfier- 
ience came by reason of the fact that 
we growers had practically nothing 


to say as to what prices we should 
receive for our produce, the shipping 
business w^as almost exclusively in the 
hands of local dealers who, I dare say, 
were in most instances paying the 
growers all the market, under their 
method of handling, would warrant. 

In 1908 a few of our growers 
decided to get together to do their 
own marketing and to co-o|:3erate 
along other lines affecting their busi- 
ness, an organization was formed, 
and at the end of over ten years, 
experience can point to a thoroughly 
satisfied membership and a record of 
unmistakable success. 

(1) Through co-operative handling 
and marketing this organization has 
been getting the best prices the market 
734 
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would pay. Its business has been 
conducted at a minimum expense and 
it has — beyond all question — brought 
to its members better average returns 
than the unorganized growers have 
been receiving. 

(2) It has absolutely relieved its 
members of the difficult task of 
marketing, for which few are quali- 
fied, and left them free to devote 
their attention to the production end 
and the putting up of a more attrac- 
tive pack. 

(3) By organized and co-operative 
effort it has not only raised the 
standard of pack of its own members 
l)ut has, I am told, had a marked 
influence in creating a better standard 
for this district and beyond. 

(4) Its credit is good and by 
purchasing supplies in a wholesale 
wa>' its members get the benefit of 
lower prices and co-operative effort 


and management give prompt and 
smooth service to its members in all 
matters affecting their business opera- 
tions. 

We have other organizations in the 
Niagara Peninsula which I believe 
have been successful and I feel that 
before many years pass the needs of 
the fruit industry will force into 
existence one co-operative conceni 
which will handle the fruit industry 
of the wffiole penisula. I know of no 
reason why this cannot be done and 
with advantage to both producer and 
consumer. 

I have in mind some alleged co- 
operatives that failed. Their failure 
was inevitable. Some lines of busi- 
ness will stand up to mismanage- 
ment for a period but lack of efficient 
handling will bring speedy failure to 
a fruit growers' organization. 


VINELAND GROWERS' CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 

W. OVYM\N, MANAGER 


W K are a co-operative company 
in name only. In reality 
we are a joint stock company 
but, instead of having twenty-sevx*n 
outsiders for (jur stockholders, we 
havx^ twenty-seven farmers and fruit 
growers. There is therefore an in- 
centivx^ for our members to trade with 
our compaii 3 \ Take feed for an 
example; quite a number of our 
growers think their land too expensive 
to grow grain and feed with the 
result that they are large buyers of 
this commodity. Last year we sold 
$45,000 worth of feed to our members 
cheajjer than they could have bought 
it at any other large centre, and we 
*«profited some $3,000 on the trans- 
action. This profit went back to the 
farmer-shareholders. The same 
could be said of other supplies we 
handle, such as coal, baskets, crates, 
binder twine, spray material, and 
fertilizers, the profit varying in pro- 
portion to the amount of business 
done. 

We do not look upon the money 
side altogether. During the past two 


v'ears our community has needed a 
grist mill, so last fall our company 
installed one, not as a moneymaker 
for the company, but as a convenience 
to the community. The result of all 
these things combined is that these 
twenty-seven men make farming 
their business rather than their 
occupation and finally they are 
contented farmers. In every case, 
too, their sons aspire to the high 
calling of a farmer. 

In selling our produce we get to- 
gether possibly twelve or more times 
each year. This is undoubtedly one 
of the strongest influences of co- 
operation. We discuss common 
interests, for example, one of our 
growers during the year 1915 had a 
fairly good crop of peaches. In 
getting together these fellows dis- 
cussed their methods of trimming. 
They were quite opposite. Having 
the Vineland Experiment Station 
near us we asked Mr. Clement, the 
director, at that time, to hold a 
pruning demonstration in the 
experimental orchard. This was. 
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done. It was well attended and good 
results ensued, so much so that a 
great many of our men to»day are 
trimming the very opposite to what 
they formerly did. Profitable dis- 
cussions similar to the above take 
place regarding fertilizers, cover crops, 
and other subjects of interest to the 
growers. 

Then there is the financial side of 
the selling of the product. Our 
members bring all of their fruit to us 


to sell. We are continually in touch 
with all of the markets and we also 
keep posted in the Outlook in neigh- 
bouring sections. We may not 
always get the very highest price for 
all of <)ur goods, but we generally 
do, and on an average we do get a 
profitable growing price. At the end 
of the year again any surplus goes 
back to the farmer-shareholders and 
in our case we have always had a 
veiv^ nice surplus. 


SARNIA INDEPENDENT VEGETABLE GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

BY HENRY BROXTOHION, MANAGER 


W E find that co-operation 
induces the growers to feed 
and cultivate their lands by 
more intensive methods thus securing 
larger crof)s and more satisfactory 
returns. These crops arc marketed 
more satisfactorily and at greater 
profit to the producer, because 
through co-operation larger and more 
numerous markets arc ax^ailable. 
These markets are made ])ossible to 
small or average [iroducers owing to 
the fact that it is possible for these 
growers to ship in large quantities by 
co-operative handling. 

No one or two producers could 
completely load a car but the associa- 
tion is able through its many members 
to ship in car loads and supply 
markets at great distcinces. Through 
co-operation we are able to market 
our produce more cheaply because 
overhead expenses are eliminated 
through the reduction of middlemen 
handling our goods. We employ a 
salesman who is allowed a commission 
of from 5 to 10 per cent on the selling 


price of all produce marki‘ted by the 
association. This commission, which 
provides adecjuate remuneration for 
the salesman, is much less than would 
be exacted by local buyers in order to 
clear their expenses and secure the 
profits they reciuire, 

Our land \’alu(;s have increased 50 
per cent on account of co-oper*iti\e 
marketing because we are able to 
secure much higher returns from our 
land. These higher returns are 
brought tiboLit by the extra time the 
grower puts on his land which he 
would otherwise have to vspend in 
marketing in a vSmall w<iy. Also a 
gain is made in the fuirchasing of 
fertilizers and oIIkt necessities used 
in quantity, at wholesale rates, and 
in avoiding all waste of marketable 
produce. CV)-operative selling tends 
toward more uniform (juality of pro- 
duce and uniform packages for ship- 
ment . This uniformity in appearance 
and quality advertises our produce 
wherever it is marketed and thus our 
community gains in reputation. 


LEEDS COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

BY WALTER H. SMITH, B.S.A., AGRICULTCRAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he Leeds Countey Co-operative 
Association did a gross busi- 
ness amounting to $206,536 in 
1918, The sales included 100,000 
dozens of eggs, $14,350 worth of live 
poultry, and $66,420 worth of live 


stock. On eggs the gain amounted 
to from three to five cents a dozen; 
on poultry, five cents per pound, and 
on live stock, from one to one and a 
quarter cents per pound. Members 
of the association purchased feed to 
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the amount of about $60,000, on 
which a gain of from ten to twenty- 
five cents a hundred was secured. . 

The financial benefits were secured 
not only to the members, but farmers 
who were non-members living in the 
community received higher prices 
than if our association had not been 
in operation. The educational value 


obtained from co-operation is even 
greater than the direct financial 
gain. As all commodities are handled 
on a graded basis, the members pay 
attention to the quality of their 
products and consequently not only 
improve the commodities themselves 
but adopt better methods of handling. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

PARKSIDE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

BY W. K. KIMBER, SECRETARY 


O UR district has benefitted in 
many WMys by our co-opera- 
tive efforts. In the first place 
wx estimate* that our shippers of live 
stock haw" received from a half to 
one cent a pound more through us 
than they would liav(» received 
through the ordinary stock buyer. 
But this financial gain Is not the out- 
standing feature of co-operative sell- 
ing. Formerly the buyer purchased 
our live stock at a fiat rate per pound, 
regardless of its condition, with the 
r(‘sult that there was no incentive to 
raise stock of a particularly high 
grade. However, when we vStarte<l 
co-operative shipping tlie man with 
the well-bred, well-finished stock 
found that his cattle were decidedly 
mon* \'aluable than they w ere before, 
while the farmer who shipped half 
finislied scrub animals receh'ed less 
for his animals tlian formerly, thus 
our producers ('ame to realize that 
wxdl-finished animals, of high grade, 
WTre of greater value than the ordin- 
ary stock. This resulted in a rapid 
improvement in the stock raising of 
this vicinity. It is possible that this 
same result w-ould have been attaincxi 
through copious advertising, but it is 
doubtful if the farming community 
should have so quickly realized the 
advisability of raising w’^ell 
finished cattle through any other 
medium than the co-operative associa- 
tion. This medium has made possible 
the direct contact of the producer 
with the large buyer and through this 


contact he has come to study market 
conditions and market demands. 

Through co-operati\^e purchase of 
the requirements of our patrons we 
have added at least five per cent to 
the purchasing value of our money 
on all neccvssities. On twine, lumber, 
and various building materials we 
have saved from ten to thirty per cent. 
These estimates are very" conserva- 
tive. Taking into ciccount a year's 
buying for the a\'erage family the 
saving to shareholders and pcitrons 
has lieen considerable. 

Not alone in a financial w^ay has 
co-operative buying added to the 
wealth of our community. By cn- 
gag;ing in trade we have encountered 
all the trials and difficulties as well 
as the ad^'antages of those who 
formerly did this work for us. This 
means that w^e haA'e been forced to 
look on both sides of the marketing 
(luestion. This has given us a 
broader outlook and a more sym- 
pathetic consideration of all classes, 
both rural and urban. 

Perhaps the most valuable outcome 
of co-operative purchase has been the 
elimination of buying on credit. 
Dealers used to encourage our 
farmers to buy on credit and make 
payments after the season's crop was 
harvev«ited. There was a growing 
disposition on the part of our farmers 
to follow this detrimental practice. 
Credit buying resulted in purchases 
to the limit of anticipated crop 
possibilities and in many cases the 
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crop was not sufficient to square the 
season’s debts. As a co-operative 
concern we discouraged credit pur- 
chasing and encouraged cash pay- 
ment for all commodities. The 
result is that the value of the coming 
season’s crop is not spent before the 
crop is harvested. 

Our association is managed by nine 
directors, who are periodically 
changed. By this means our leading 
farmers arc constantly coming into a 


position where they are enabled to 
study conditions and policies which 
will be for the betterment of the 
community. Being leaders they are 
able to speak wdth authority and 
coach the individuals of the com- 
munity in the lessons they have 
learned. One important feature of 
this institution is that it has taught 
us not to secure all we can for our 
produce but to get out of it all that it is 
worth and no more. 


TURTLEFORD CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

BY JOHN F. BURNS, SECRETARY 


F rom the farmer’s standpoint 
the co-operative movement here 
has been of financial benefit in 
two ways. 

BUYING FARM REQUIREMENTS 

The shareholders owning the busi- 
ness decide on policies and prices. 
This gives them a knowledge of 
market conditions and prevailing 
prices and eliminates the old suspi- 
cions that w'ere entertained by farmers 
dealing through traders under the old 
system. By setting their selling price 
they have the option of selling their 
goods in the same w^ay as the private 
store and reap the benefits at stated 
intervals or they can cut these 
prices to an out-of-danger margin 
and reap the immediate benefit. It is 
questionable which of the two prin- 
ciples is the better (a) the deferred! 
patronage system or (b) the cheapen- 
ing of goods which gives immediate 
benefit. Since our inception w'e have 
adoj)ted the second method with 
satisfaction to all. No absolute data 
have been compilcKi as to the monetary 
benefits derived under this system 
but from evidences of reliable jmrties 
I would estimate our saving on 
purchases to be from 15 to 30 per cent 
on a year’s trade. This may not 
sound reasonable at first but taking 
into account the needs of a family and 
comparing private prices with co-oper- 
ative prices I am convinced that 
the actual saving in buying is between 
fifteen and thirty per cent. 


MARKETING LIVE STCKK 

Through co-operative selling we 
are able to make closer comparisons 
bctWT'cn the prices paid by private 
buyers and those we realize from our 
co-operative shipments of li\'e stock 
to public markets. At the very 
closest the j)rivale buyer cannot go 
more than a two dollar f>er cwt. 
margin. We show' a market charge 
on an average since the beginning of 
the year of a trifle over ninety-six 
cents per cwvl. This means a saving 
of at least one cent a pound to our 
, patrons. With a total shipment of 
1,400, 000 pounds last year w'e reason- 
ably claim to have .saved our patrons 
$14,000 on the marketing of live 
stock alone. The bulk of this money 
is circulated in the neighbourhood to 
the betterment of the jiioneering 
conditions. 

While we can undoubtedly under- 
stand the commercial benefits of the 
co-operative movement in any dis- 
trict it would not last very long 
without an undefinable ’‘spiritual” 
side to it. Were we purely commer- 
cial, chaos would be the result. From 
my observations there is a peculiar 
state of mind in westerners that tends 
to a co-operative spirit commercially 
and socially. We are from all parts 
of the world and separated from our 
kin and connections and the many 
things that went to make up our life. 
We are by nature social animals and 
the experience we get here, in pioneer- 
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ing, rub off the last vestige of our 
*‘grundy isms'’ and we gravitate 
toward our neighbours in an almost 


natural way. The part the co-opera- 
tive movement plays in this activity 
is, I consider, its greatest benefit. 


BIRCH HILLS ASSOCIATION 

BY JOHN' R. TAYLOR, SECRETARY 


T he system we have adopted in 
carrying on the business of 
our association is to work on a 
safe margin of profit and create a 
dividend at the end of the year. This 
has not had the effect of showing the 
immediate advantage at the time of 
purchase or s«ile and many, unfa- 
miliar with co-operative principles, 
are not doing as much business 
through the assoc'iation as they should. 
It seems that the education neces- 
sary to make clear the benefits of 
co-operation takes longer under this 
system than if we arranged matters 
so as to show a direct saving to our 
patrons at the time of purchase and 
sal(\ 

A number of individuals in this 
community are not in favour of co- 
operation. They do not believe in 
it l)ut even they are profiling h\' the 
\er>' existence of a co-operati^e 
association in their vicinity. This 
benefit arises through the enhanced 
value of their produce, which is 


brought about by the activities of the 
association. There was no system 
whatever among buyers of live stock 
w^hen we started business. Producers 
had little idea of the cost of shipping 
cattle to market, and buyers had 
barely more knowledge. They knew 
what an animal w^as worth and 
purchased it at the lowest price 
alw^ays making sure they would come 
out ahead. To-day buyers are all 
W'Orking on a margin bavSed on a 
reasonalile profit plus the cost of 
shipment. In some cases private 
buyers have offered prices which 
they could not afford to pay in order 
that they might hold the farmer’s 
trade. 

From a study of present conditions, 
and conditions existing before the 
activities of the association com- 
menced, it is (juite evident that the 
whole community is benefited finan- 
cially and socially through co-opera- 
tion. 


ROZILEE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

BY J. W. BAINE, SECRETARY 


T he benefits resulting from co- 
operation w’^e find to be direct 
and indirect financial gains 
and a better understanding of business 
principles. In 1918 our members 
made a direct gain of $3,495.22, 
which was secured from a gain of 
five-eighths of a cent per pound on 
559,221 pounds of live stock. They 
also made a ten per cent gain on 
$57,000 worth of supplies purchased. 
The indirect gains secured on goods 
and stock handled amount to per-’ 
haps twice as much as direct gains. 


OTHER BENEFITS. 

Farmers are learning that they 
can handle their owti business better 
than any one else can handle it 
for them. A better understanding 
of market conditions leads to the 
removal of much mistrust and mis- 
understanding. Co-operation tends 
to make the farmers of the commun- 
ity more self-reliant, opens up the 
possibility of a more adequate re- 
turn for their labour, and gives a 
a greater sense of security especially 
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to the smaller man. Under the 
old system of selling live stock the 
smaller man was offered reduced 
prices and he practically had to 
accept them while under the co- 
operative system all patrons are 
treated equally and receive the high- 


est returns. By marketing their own 
live stock farmers are learning what 
is required and are encouraged to 
improve their methods. In spend- 
ing money at their own store they 
are more interested knowing the 
profits will come back to them. 


ALBERTA 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS’ LIMITED 

BY E. J. FREAM, SECRETARY 


I T is now generally admitted that 
the farmer trading companies 
have been successful in securing 
for their shareholders and customers 
what they had in view, and ihe direct 
benefit which has resulted to all 
farmers in Western Uanada, will 
amount up to a vast sum. Two 
ways alone need be rec'oimted in 
substantiation of this. Before the 
farmers’ companies were organized 
such a thing as the special binning 
of grain by farmei'sS was practically 


unheard of. To-da>^ nearly all ele- 
vator companies are catering to the 
farmers in this direction, even going 
so far as to remodel the ele\iitors 
owned by them in order that they 
can take care of the special bin 
Inibiness which may be offered them. 
The other big saving is the result of 
the narrowing of the s[)read belwec*n 
the street and Irac'k pric'cs, and in 
thcvse two directions the farmer's, 
through their own cc)m])anies, are 
directly responsible 


TRAINING FOR AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 

OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 

BY BROTHER ATHANASE, PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE 


T he course in agricultural 
journalism at the Oka Agri- 
cultural Institute has, so far, 
been mainly of a practical nature. 

As some of our students are training 
for the work of agricultural reprcvsent- 
ative, it is essential that they should 
be able to make out reports of their 
visits to the farmers, of the public and 
agricultural meetings they may at- 
tend, as well as write articies to 
recommend the adoption of some 
desirable method of farming. For 
this purpose, about eighty hours arc 
spent in the first years of the course 
on French and English composition 
in the class room, to train our students 
in this kind of work. 

In addition, and with the same 
object, two special associations, the 


St, iMclore i\gricTihural Gliib and the 
Agricultural Go-operative Association, 
both conducted by the students, 
under the supervision of the authori- 
ties of the school and operating in the 
same manner as all other co-operative 
associations of Quebec, have been 
organized. These associations hold 
public meetings every Sunday; the 
subjects for discussion must 1)0 init 
down in writing and submitted to the 
director of the Institute. These 
meetings have been of great benefit to 
our students by making them accus- 
tomed to public speaking, they learn 
to answer unforeseen objections, and 
to discuss thoroughly all sorts of 
agricultural questions, orally or by 
writing. 

These associations have fostered, in 
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many of our students, a desire to try 
their pen in various papers of the 
province, and specially in the Journal 
of Agriculture of Quebec, Le Devoir of 
Montreal, Le Droit of Ottawa, and 
Le bulletin des agricuUeurs of Mont- 
real. 

A small agricultural review has also 
been founded by our students during 
the present school year, always for 
the purpose of training in agricultural 
journalism. This modest monthly 
magazine, which is regularly con- 
stituted with a board of directors, the 
members of which are students of the 
institute, and a board of censorship, 


formed by the principal and two 
professors, has already given to a 
number of our students the oppor- 
tunity to make their first attempts at 
journalism. 

As may be seen, by the above, 
practice has taken the lead on theory 
in this institution, but it may be 
hoped that the course in agricultural 
journalism will develop as years go by. 
Thus trained, both in theory and in 
practice, we believe that these young 
men may, when opportunity arises, 
deal authoritatively with any agri- 
cultural and co-operativT question. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY O. J. STEVENSON, M.A., D. PAED., PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


I N framing the course of study in 
linglish at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College we have had to 
bear in mind that every graduate may 
at some time or other wish to contri- 
bute articles to agricultural journals. 
All students, therefore, in the third 
and fourth y(*ars, are required to take 
a course in journalism. This course, 
while suited to the needs of any 
student, no matter what his scientific 
o|)tion may be, jirov ides at the same 
time necessary training for those 
students who intend to enter agri- 
cultural journalism as a profession, - 
In the first and second years the 
aim of the course in English composi- 
tion is to train every student to write 
clearly and effectively — to say what 
he has to say forcefully and in correct 
English. The students in the fresh- 
men class come from all kinds of 
sc'hools and some havT been out of 
school for niany years. We find that 
those who can write good English 
when they come to us are compara- 
tively few in mimber. They are 
required, howev'cr, to take 50 per cent 
in composition at the end of the first 
year and no one is permitted to enter 
the third year unless he obtains 60 per 
cent in English. The result is that 
students in the freshmen and sopho- 


more >ears are anxious to improve, 
and that those who enter the junior 
vear have a fairly good command of 
English. 

Furthermore, any student who has 
an inclination towards journalism has 
an 0])portUTUty to get more or less 
practice throughout the course, as 
contributor to the 0,A,C\ Rmm, or 
as staff editor in charge of a dci)art- 
ment of the magazine. The editor and 
associate editor are students of the 
senior years. 

The courses in journalism projier 
are given during the third and fourth 
years. They are in charge of a 
practical jounialist and are of neces- 
sity short courses of from ten to 
fifteen lectures to each class. The 
editors of the Farmer's Advocate and 
of the Canadian Countryman ha\T‘ 
each given the courses for two or 
three years in succession. The leo 
tures invoh^e practical exercises in 
interviewing and reporting, and in 
writing news rc^ports and editorials. 
The work of the fourth year is, need- 
less to say, of a more adv^anced 
character than that of the third year. 
In both years the student’s marks in 
journalism are considered in making 
up his year’s standing. 
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MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY J. B. REYNOLDS, M.A., PRESIDENT, 


T he training given at this insti- 
tution for agricultural jour- 
nalism is of two kinds. In 
the first place we carry our instruc- 
tion in English through the whole of 
the degree course and that instruction 
consists of a study of English authors, 
of frequent compositions on chosen 
subjects, and a practical training in 
public speaking. 

The special work in journalism is 
confined to one year during which a 


member of the staff of one of the farm 
journals is secured. This instructor 
gives a number of lectures on the 
principles and methods of journalism 
and assigns a number of exercises in 
the form of news writing, reporting 
addresses, and editorial writing. 

It is the intention of this college to 
enlarge the work in journalism by 
extending the special instruction to 
two years. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

BY L. S. KLINCK, B.S.A., PRESIDENT, 


T he curriculum for students pro- 
ceeding to a degree in the 
University of Britivsh ("olum- 
bia has just been completed for 
1919-20, 1920-21. Although definite 
provision has not been made in the 
course for training in agricultural 


journalism, plans are being worked 
out to include a course in public 
speaking and also in agricultural 
journalism. It is hoped to have 
these added to the course in the near 
future. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES TO FACILITATE 
MARKETING 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY M. CXTMMING, LL.D., 


W HILE from time to time our 
Department of Agriculture 
has rendered useful ser- 
vices in assisting co-operati\'e far- 
mers’ companies, individual farmers, 
creamery companies, and others to 
dispose of farm produce, yet as a 
department, we have not attempted 
anything very comprehensive to facil- 
itate marketing. 

In respect to dairying our pirovin- 
cial department of agriculture has for 
some years endeavoured to keep the 
various creameries of the province in 
touch with markets and market 
quotations and is now receiving sub- 
stantial assistance from the federal 
department of agriculture who are 
issuing weekly telegrams in respect 


to this subject. This is the only 
really organized marketing serxice 
we have. 

From time to lime our department 
has facilitated by securing informa- 
tion, by sending representatives, and 
by correspondence, to market certain 
products for which little demand 
seemed to exist. However, in general 
it is our belief that the problem of 
marketing farm produce of all kinds 
can be handled to best advantage by 
private individuals, private companies 
and co-operative companies. These 
individuals and bodies can from time 
to time seek aid from the department 
of agriculture in respect to such lines 
of marketing. Through having pro- 
vide<l the necessary legislation and 
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other facilities for organizing and for- having indirectly facilitated market- 
ining co-operative companies, the ing operations, 
department may thus lye regarded as 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

E. P. BRADT, SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


T he Horticultural Division 

works with the Fruit Growers' 
Association in the co-operative 
grading, packing, and marketing of 
apples, supervising the actual work 
of putting up the product, arranging 
for its sale, and keeping in touch with 
its condition at destination. This 
work, which was started in 1917, is 
much appreciated by the growers and 
is a real help to apple growing in 
New Brunswick. 

It has secured a better distribution 
of, and better prices for early and late 
fall varieties, which in some years are 
(piile plentiful on our local markets 
at C()m])aratively low prices. The 
improvement in the grade and quality 
of pack, with resulting increascxl 
returns and improved reputation for 
fair fruit, all of which are direct 
results of this work, make the best 
inducement to our growers to give 
their orchards better care. It is the 
practical application of the [)rinciple 
that profit abl<‘ markets are the best 
incentive for greater production.” 

GRADING AM) I>A( KINCL 

In 1917 the fruit was graded and 
packed under our supervision, right 
in the orchards, as it was picked, or 
in the farm shed or cellar. In 1918, 
by w^ay of extierimcnt, it was decided 
to try out the central warehouse plan. 
Accordingly, suitable warehouse ac- 
commodation vici^ secured in Freder- 
icton, and the apples were delivered 
there tree run. Growers above the 
city hauled the fruit in, while those 
from down river sec:tions sent theirs 
in by the river steamers. 

With straw^berries, our work has 
consisted of placing growers in touch 
with reliable dealers in Montreal and 
keeping them informed daily by letter 
and telephone of market conditions 
there apd wherever possible, encour- 


aging shipments to that and other 
outside markets at times when gluts 
on local markets w^ere imminent. 

As in the case of apples, this work 
has for its objects the improvement of 
the quality of the product offered and 
the stabilizing and equalizing of the 
distribution of the crop with conse- 
quent improved returns to the grow’^er 
— which constitutes the best and 
truest incentive to greater production. 

In 1917, this work w^as started in 
the Fredericton section and was 
extended in 1918 to the section around 
Cumberland Bay in Queens ('ounty 
and to the section about Hampton 
and Bloomfield in Kings (\mnty. It 
has resulted in placing a considerable 
(juantity of berries on the Montreal 
market at prices w^hich yii'lded good 
returns to the growers and the quan- 
tity thus disposed of outside pre- 
vented prices on the local markets 
from falling dowm to or below the 
actual cost of production. 

MARKETS INTfXLIGENXH. 

Th(‘ Livestock Division of the 
department has established a Mar- 
kets Intelligence Branch for assisting 
in marketing the pure-bred slock of 
the province. Every" few^ months 
those with stock for sale list their 
animals with the department, giving 
name of animal, breeding, age, sex, 
and price asked. This information is 
tabulated and sent to those inquiring 
about the purchasing of such stock. 
A great many sales are made in this 
W'ay and the department is kept in 
close touch with the amount of pure- 
bred stock in the province. 

Considerable attention is also given 
by the department in assisting in 
marketing the wool clip of the 
province, through the Canadian Co- 
operative Wool Growers* Association. 
The province was organized in this 
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work and the degree of success met 
with has been very gratifying. In 
1918 there were thirty thousand 
(30,000) lbs. marketed co-operatively; 
in 1919 there will be seventy-five 
thousand (75,000) lbs. The con- 
dition of the wool was also much 
improved over last year. 

The Dairy Division of the depart- 
ment has done considerable work in 
improving the conditions under 
which the cheese of the province is 
marketed. Last year the dairy 
superintendent graded the cheese put 
on the market and buyers agreed to 
purchase cheese only on this basis. 
This year the grading is continued 
and in addition the Dairy Divivsion 
has organized a Gheese Board, at 
which all cheese will he sold at auction 


and on a competitive market. The 
beneficial effect in enabling the far- 
mers’ cheese factory managers to sell 
their output to better advantage, is 
quite obvious, and has brought cheese 
prices up to a level corresponding 
with those received in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The above represents the chief 
activities of the New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture in facili- 
tating the marketing of farm produce. 
The field is a large one to work in. 
The proper distribution of food pro- 
ducts 'is becoming a more import- 
ant feature. The (Canadian system of 
marketing is undoubtedly a wasteful 
one and has its effect in influencing 
the ultimate cost of products to the 
consumer. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY W. VV. THOMSON’, DIRECTOR CO-OPERATIVE ORGANI/ATIOX 


T he (k)vernment of the Province 
of Saskatchewan has always 
taken an advanced position 
with regard to the encouragement of 
co-operative marketing undertakings 
as is e\’idenced by the development 
of co-operative creameries, the C'o- 
operative Elevator Company, the 
government’s wool marketing pro- 
ject, the co-operative live stock 
associat ions, and n u ni e r o u s other 
undertakings of a similar kind. The 
government’s assistance in these 
undertakings has taken d i flf e r e n t 
forms; in some cases the undertakings 
are practically operated under the 
direction of government officers, in 
others financial assistance is given, 
and in others only advice and in- 
struction are supplied. 

CO-OPKRATIVE CREAMERIES 

The first co-operative marketing 
enterprises launched in the province 
were the three co-operative cream- 
eries established in 1896 by the 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner. 
These made little progress until 1905 
when the management of the cream- 
eries was taken over by the provin- 


cial Dairy Branch under an arrangi'- 
ment whereby all the creamery com- 
panies voluntarily placed themsh^ATs 
under the supervision and direction 
of the i)r(n'incial Dairy ('ommis- 
sioner. Cnder this arrangement the 
Dairy ('ommissioner engaged the 
managers, purchased the sui>plies, 
kept th(‘ accounts, marketed th<‘ 
p r () d u c e, and paid the patrons. 
Economies were effected by pundias- 
chasing supplies in large quantities 
and belter returns were received for 
the butter as the quality was greath’ 
improved due to the employment of 
comjietent butter makers and later 
to the introduction of the grading 
system in purchasing creatn. 

As the industry developed new 
creameries were established only at 
points where there was a sufficient 
.supply of dair>’ stock to ensure 
economic operation and where good 
shipping facilities were available. 
This arrangement remained in effect 
until 1917 at which date 19 co-oi>er- 
ative creameries wwe in oixTation, 
8,126 patrons were supplying cream 
and the annual output of butter 
amounted to approximately 2,500,000 
pounds. 
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At the 1917 session of the legis- 
lature an act was passed incorpor- 
ating the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, Limited. Under this act 
the existing co-operative creameries, 
were federated and provision was 
made to greatly extend the scope of 
the business handled. 'Fhe act pro- 
vides that the new company may 
acquire or erect cold storage plants 
and creameries at such points in the 
province as the directors may see fit 
and the government undertakes to 
give financial assistance in the work 
by a loan of 75 per cent of the cost of 
the plants, repayable in 20 years with 
interest at a rate not to exceed 6 per 
cent per annum. It is provided that 
the entire business of the company 
will 1)0 conducted on a strictly co- 
operative plan and the profits arising 
from the business must be divided 
among the shareholdtTs and patrons 
upon cO“Operati\'e lines. The new 
company has now been in operation 
about 18 months and three large cold 
storage plants ha^'<^ been acejuired and 
in addition to extending the creamery' 
work, egg and poultry' marketing 
departments have been established. 
All branches of the work are devel- 
oping rapidly and the success of the 
new comf)any under the management 
of W. A. Wilson, formerly dairy com- 
missioner for the province, is assured. 

CO-OPERATIVK ELEVATORS 

The Saskatchewan Co-opera( ive 
Elevator Company' was brought into 
existence as a result of the agitation 
carried on by the Grain Growers* 
Association to secure redress from 
evils which pre\'ailed in the grain 
marketing system. In response to 
representations made to the provin- 
cial government a royal commission 


was appointed in 1910 to inquire into 
matters affecting the grain trade and 
to advise the government as to the 
best solution to the problem. After 
making a thorough inquiry the com- 
mission presented a unanimous report 
recommending that special legislation 
be enacted providing for the creation 
of a farmers* co-operative grain 
handling organization, to be assisted 
by a government loan, but otherwise 
to be controlled by a managing body 
elected by the shareholders. The 
commission recommended that the 
capitalization of the system l)e pro- 
vided by the farmers tributary to the 
points where elevators W'ere needed 
subscribing for stock to the amount 
of the cost of the proposed elevators 
and paying in cash 15 per cent of the 
subscribed capital. It was also 
recommended that the total crop 
acreage of the shareholders should be 
not less than 2,000 acres for each 
10,000 bushel capacity of the proposed 
elevator, thereby insuring the sym- 
pathetic support of sufficient far- 
mers to run the elevator profitably. 
ITpon these conditions being fulfilled 
the government should advance the 
85 per cent of the subscribed capital 
still unpaid, this loan to be repayable 
in 20 annual instalments w ith interCvSt 
at 5 per cent per annum. 

An act embodying the recommen- 
dations of the commission w^as passed 
in the spring of 191 1 and the executive 
of the (irain Growers* Association at 
once undertook the preliminary organ- 
ization work. So energetically was 
this carried out that by the fall of 191 1 
the company was organized and 46 
elevators had been built or purchased 
to handle the season’s crops. The 
follow'ing table show^s the growth of 
the enterprise and the development 
of its business since its inauguration. 


.6Sibl— 3 
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Season 

Number 

of 

shareholders 

Number 

of 

elevators 

firain handled 
through 
elevators 

Grain handled 
through 
commission 




bushels 

bushels 

1911-12 

2,597 

46 

3,261,000 


1912-13 

8,962 

137 

12,899,030 

12,76i;686‘ 

1913-14 

13,156 

192 

19,465,290 

19,290,531 

1914-15 

14,742 

210 

13,764,653 

13,642,807 

1915-16 

18,077 

230 

39.089,0tK) 

39,674,000 

1916-17 

19,317 

258 

32,359,725 

33,518,836 

1917-18 . 

20,683 

298 

25,994,552 

26,554,277 


CO-OPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING; 

In the spring of 1914 the Sas- 
katchewan Department of Agricul- 
ture undertook, through its Co-oper- 
ative Organization Branch, to cict as 
a free wool marketing agency for the 
sheepmen of the province who would 
prepare their wool in accordance with 
directions issued by the branch and 
forw^ard it to a warehouse provitled 
by the department pn Regina. It 
had been found from investigation 
that much of the wool produced in 
the province was not properly pre- 
pared, most of it being tied WTth 
binder twine and in many cases large 
quantities of chaff and other foreign 
matter were shipped along with the 


wool. There was no large central 
wool gathering agency in the province 
and many sheepmen sent small ship- 
ments by local freight to wool dealers 
in eastern Canada thereby incurring 
high transportation charges. The 
department issued a pamphlet ex- 
plaining how the wool should b(' put 
up and cared for and undertook to 
supply at ('ost paper fleece twine for 
tying the fleeces and strong, well 
woven jute sacks for shipi)ing. From 
the first this project has met with a 
generous response from the sliceprnen 
of the pro\'ince and every year has 
witnessed a large increase in the 
quantities handled as is shown in the 
following table : 


Year 

' Number 
i of coil- 
' signments 

Pounds 

1 

1 

.Xverage 

price* 

fKT pounrl 

1914 

179 

1 

1 

1 1 

j 

69,404 

C'cnts 

17J 

1915 

318 

1 150,328 

25 

1916 

487 

179,890 

32§ 

1917 

623 

223,445 

65 

1918 

916 

394, 0(X) 

61J 



After the first season an arrange- 
ment was made whereby advance 
payments of approximately two- 
thirds the value of the wool were 
sent to producers immediately upon 
receipt ot the shipments and in every 


case as soon as the wool was sold 
final payments were forwarded re- 
turning to the producer eveiy^thing 
realized from the sale of his wool less 
the actual cost of operating the 
warehouse and transportation charges. 
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The federal Live Stock Branch pro- 
vided graders who classified the wool 
as it is received into the warehouse at 
Regina and all sales and settlements 
are made on the basis of the grade 
certificates issued by these officers. 

Since the organization of the Can- 
adian Co-operative Wool (xrowers, 
Limited, all of the wool handled by 
the branch has been sold through 
this selling agency. The depart- 
ment’s wool warehouse is at present 
open in Regina and it is expected 
that well over 500»000 pounds of 
wool will be handled this season, 
the business being again conducted 
in the manner above described. 

CO-OPKRATIVK LIVE STOCK MARKETlNti 

The first work undertaken l>y the 
Co-operative Organization Branch 


established in the fall of 1913 was to 
gather information and issue a pam- 
phlet outlining the advantages of 
co-operative live stock marketing. 
This pamphlet pointed out how by 
uniting to make up carload ship- 
ments and forward same to central 
markets, owmers of small herds could 
secure the advantages of competitive 
bidding and realize the full market 
value of their animals, eliminating 
the profits to drovers and securing 
for each returns in keeping wdth the 
cjuality of his product. As a result 
of the distribution of this pamphlet 
nine co-operative live stock marketing 
associations were established in 1914 
and the work has grown steadily 
since that time as showm in the 
following table: — 



1 1 
1 N umbor ' 

I 

1 


j of asso- 

Number 



1 ciation.s j 

of 

\ aliie 


! markeiinK | 

i ears 



j i*tock ’ 

1 



j 

i ~ 

1 

1 

$ cts. 



1 

1 30 

42,034 22 

1015 

10 

‘ 140 

150,512 76 

1016 ... 

23 1 

241 

323,171 25 

1017 . . . . 

35 

548 

1,050,285 18 

lOlS 

41 j 

680 

1,558,621 14 


In addition to supplying bulletins 
and sending out speakers to encourage 
the formation of st<x:k marketing 
associations, the department supplies 
each association undertaking this 
work with a set of receipt and account 
forms sufficient to record their trans- 
actions for one year without charge 
and will supply additional forms at 
cost. During the past three years 
an experienced stockman has been 
sent to assist any new association in 
handling its first shipment of stock. 
It is found that this assistance is 
much appreciated both by the 
shippers and by the local manage- 
ment, tending as it does to establish 
confidence and when once an associa- 
tion has had practical experience in 
6S2t>l— 34 


stock marketing, it is seldom that it 
fails to continue the work. 

CO-OPERATIVE STOCKYARDS 

At the last session of the provincial 
legislature, legislation was passed 
establishing two co-operative stock- 
yards, one located at Moo.se Jaw to 
serve the southern section of the 
province and the other at Prince 
Albert to serve the northern parts. 
The capital stock of each is fixed at 
$100, OCK) with shares at $100 each 
and at least half of the capital must 
be held by agriculturists. The legis- 
lation further provides that each of 
the companies may commence busi- 
ness as soon as $60,000 worth of its 
stock has been subscribed arid half 
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of the amount has been paid up. 
Dividends must not exceed 8 per 
cent per annum and the government 
assists the companies by a cash grant 
equivalent to one-third of the cost 
of the necessary buildings, yards, 
and pens. Both of the companies 


have already commenced operations, 
the stockyards are being put into 
shape at present and the handling of 
stock will be under way at both 
points in time for the fall shipping 
season. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY DR. DAVID WARNCKK, DEPUTY MINISTER. 


T he Vancouver Island farmers 
have now started an attempt 
to solve the meat question 
for the I>enefit of producers and 
consumers. The farmer’s co-opera- 
tive association of Victoria has opened 
a large meat store in the center of 
the city, a stone’s throw from the 
city hall. It has nearly- 1,500 sq, 
yards of floor space, and it is the 
intention to sell meat for the whole- 
sale price plus the bare cost of 
handling. A large percentage of the 
farmer.s of the district are i^ledged 
to do all their business at this store. 
The handling of feeds, wholesale 
groceries, etc,, will also be from this 
place. 

The Nancose co-operative at 
Parksville and district, one hundred 
miles north of Victoria, are working 
with the Nanaimo district farmers in 
establishing a large farmers’ market 
for Nanaimo, on a strictly co-opera- 
tive share basis, principally for the 
purpose of selling farmer’s meat 
direct to the consumer. 


The soldier farmer settlers in the 
Courtenay district farther north are 
getting together similarly also, for 
the purchase of farmer’s nece.ssities. 
Interior stock farmers belonging to 
the farmer’s institute are coming 
to the aid of the Island farmers by 
offering to shi[) car loads of cattle 
to be sold in the Victoria farmer’s 
store. 

This year a grant of $750 has been 
given the British (^olumbia Wool 
(Power’s Associations by this 1 )epart- 
ment, which grant is being used 
largely in developing co-operative 
marketing of wool. Wdiilt' this move- 
ment is only in its infancy there' is 
evidence of a growing interest in 
co-operative market i n g among 
farmer’s institutes, and it is expected 
that much progress wall be made in 
the course of a year. 

Provincial prairie market’s com- 
missioner, Mr. J. A. Grant, and 
coast market’s commissioner, Mr. 
P C. Abbott are giving much 
\.Juable service towards facilitating 
the marketing of farm produce. 


MANITOBA 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE CONFERENCE 


T he agricultural representatives 
of the Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture, situated at 
eight different points in the province, 
were called together in Winnipeg for 
a three day’s conference. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to enable 
the representatives to compare notes, 
confer with other officials engaged in 


agricultural instruction and extension 
work, and thus gain information that 
will assist them in fulfilling their 
duties. Among the most important 
subjects taken up were the Manitoba 
Rural Credits Act and Land Settle- 
ment for Soldiers. Professor 
Reynolds of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College and members of the 
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staff brought to the attention of the 
representatives the services that this 
institution gives to the farming com- 
munity. President Reynolds pointed 


out that the work of the representa- 
tives was to popularize agricultural 
science which the college had 
imparted to them as students. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

DAIRY EXHIBITS AT SUMMER FAIRS 

BY P. E. REED, DAIRY COMMISSIONER 


T he Dairy Branch of the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Agri- 
culture is this year putting 
on a number of educational exhibits 
at summer fairs, especially with 
reference to food \Tilue of milk 
and the importance of individual 
testing and herd selection. 

An exhibit is being shown giving 
the average pnxluclion of ten '' extra 
good ” cows of one herd in the 
province which runs over 500 pounds 
of butter fat, the average production 
of many “ good ” cows which runs 
over 300 pounds, and the “ average ” 
firoduction of all herds which unfor- 
tunately is still about 100 ])ounds. 
This low a\'erage is due to the fact 
that a great many Saskatt'hewan 
herds are only milked from three 
to five months during the summer, 
and are dry the remainder of the 
year. As it is practically impossible 
to illustrate the prcxluction of these 
various grades of cows by the actual 
butter, the n‘(iuired number of one- 
l)ound cartons is being used, together 
with posters to impress on the eye 
what the figures quoted in the respect- 
ive cases represent in butter. 

The methexj of testing the indivi- 
dual cow is illustrated and the neces- 
sar>’ ec[uipment, namely the si>ring 
balance, Babcock tester, sample 
bottles, record sheets, etc., are shown 
therewith. 

To illustrate the food value of 
milk and dairy products an extensive 
exhibit as originally arranged by the 
Holstein Friesian Association of 
America is being shown. In this 


exhibit the value of a quart of milk, 
a pound of butter, cheese and ice- 
cream is wshown in comparison with 
the necessary amount of various other 
foods requiretl to yield an equal value 
in nutriment for the human body. 

Photographs of some of the best 
individuals of the dairy breeds with 
their records of breeding and produc- 
tion are included in the exhibits and 
a variety of educational posters 
displayed. Literature on subjects of 
cream grading, care of cream on the 
farm, and feeding and herd manage- 
ment is also distributed. 

In connection with the Saskatoon 
fair held July 14 to 19, the 
Dair>' Branch in co-operation with 
the Saskatchewan Dairy Association 
organized a provincial dairy rally. 
To accommcxlate the rally three large 
tents were erected, one of which was 
spcH.'ially furnished as a rally and 
rest tent and served as rally head- 
cjuaiters. One of the other tents 
contained a number of special dair>' 
exhibits while in the third were housed 
six pure-bred dairy cows loaned by 
the University of Saskatchewan. 
The most modern steel stable equip- 
ment with concrete floors was in- 
stalled and the presence of these 
representative dairv" animals with 
up to date stable conveniences was 
of itself avaluabk educational feature. 
A further item of very great interest 
to practical dairymen was a milking 
machine demonstration given on these 
cows each night and morning during 
the fair. 
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ALBERTA 

DR. FRANK ARCHIBALD WYATT PROFESSOR OF SOILS 

BY E. A. HOWES, B.S.A,, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


D r. Frank Archibald Wyatt has 
been appointed Professor of 
Soils in the College of Agri- 
culture, The University has been 
doing some work in soils during the 
war, the appointment of a full pro- 
fessor being postponed until the war 
was over. It is the aim of the 
College of Agriculture to place the 
work of soils on a par with that of 
field husbandry and animal hus- 
bandry. 

Dr. Wyatt was born in Utah, and 
is a graduate of Utah Agricultural 
College. He farmed for himself in 
Idaho, under both dry farming and 
irrigation conditions. After gradua- 
tion from Utah he spent four years 
doing graduate work at the (College of 


Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
where he obtained his M.S. (Agri- 
culture) and Ph.D. (Agronomy) de- 
grees. Up to the prcvsent time he has 
been for four years assistant professor 
in the Department of Agronomy. Dr. 
Wyatt’s personal experience should 
make him a particularly valuable 
man for Alberta, where, in the 
southern part of the province, the 
best dry farming is of such paramount 
importance and where in many dis- 
tricts irrigation is being recognized 
as a necessary insurance factor. 
Broadly speaking, Dr. Wyatt’s work 
will be divided into three ])arts, 
research work, consultation work, and 
academic. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BOUNTIES FOR SHEEP-KILLING PANTHERS 


R egulations respecting the 

payment of bounties for the 
destruction of panthers in 
sheep protection districts of the pro- 
vince of British Columbia, have been 
authorized by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Council. These regulations pro- 
vide for the payment of a bounty of 
$25 for each mature panther killed, 
and $12.50 for each young panther 


EXCHANGE 

T he Department of Agriculture 
of British Columbia has estab- 
lished in connection with its 
Coast Markets office, an exchange 
bulletin to facilitate the purchase 
and sale by farmers of seeds, live 
stock, pet stock, and second-hand 
machinery. The Coast Markets 
Commissioner will publish weekly 
lists of these articles and live stock 


killed when not less than one week 
old. These regulations apply to 
sheep protection districts that are 
designated by order-in-council. Ap- 
plicants for bounty are required to 
produce evidence to the satisfaction 
of the secretary of a farmers’ institute 
in the locality of the sheep protection 
district in question. 


BULLETIN 

sent in by bona fide farmers. Articles 
listed will appear but once unless they 
are relisted. The names of the 
farmers listing are not published. 
These, the Coast Markets Commis- 
sioner will supply to inquirers who 
desire to purchase, who will then have 
the opportunity of communicating 
directly with the seller. 
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Junior Agriculture 


DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

I N several of the iirovinces house- through The AgrirulHiral Instruction 
hold science and manual training Act grant. The work is carried on 
are being taught in rural schools, under qualified instructors in the 
These schools are gi\’en financial several pro\ances. 
assistance from funds provided 


QUEBEC 

D OMESTIC" science is taught in The Agricultural Instruction Act, a 
many convents of Quebec, yearly grant, provided that such 
Fifty-one of these institutions, institutions give a domestic science 
under tlu' management of nuns of counse officially recognized of good 
^'arious orders, each receives from efficiency, and that they make a full 
the provincial Department of Agri- report of their work three times a 
culture, from funds i)rovided under year to the department. 


ONTARIO 

A MOVF2M1CNT is under way in come the difficulties that have hind- 
the province of Ontario to ered progress in this direction, such 
c‘Xtend the tc^aching of house- as limited accommodation and re- 
hold science to the rural scdiools. In sources. Substantial grants are now 
order to promote the introduction of offered to assist school boards to 
manual training and household sci- purchase equipment, and equipments 
ence into these schools, successful have been designed that take up but 
attempts have been macle to over- little space in the one-room school. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

I N the autumn of 1914, a Director of The duties of the director include the 
household science was appointed supervision and direction of the work 
to the staff of the Department of of teachers in training in the normal 
Education and. paid from The Agri- schools, the inspection of the work of 
cultural Instruction Act grant. Sas- high schools, and the extension of 
katchewan is the first province in the household science to the schools in 
Dominion to take this forward step, rural communities. 
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Previous to 1915 the teaching of 
household science was almost entirely 
confined to the city schools. During 
that year the effort was first made to 
extend this work to the rural com- 
munities. Through the medium of 
teachers' conventions and institutes, 
teachers have been urged to teach 


sewing and sanitation and, wherever 
practicable, to have the pupils pre- 
pare for themselves each day one hot 
dish to supplement the cold noonday 
lunch. Some phase of household 
science is now being taught in about 
one-third of all the town and village 
schools of the province. 


ALBERTA 


T he Alberta agricultural schools 
provide a course in household 
scence. A large part of the 
cost of maintenance is met from 
The Agricultural Instruction Vagrant. 


These schools are not under the 
jurisdiction of the provincial Educa- 
tion Department and are hardly 
admissible under school agriculture. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


S UMMER schools for teachers are 
held each year in the city of 
Victoria. Rural science and 
household economics are included in 
the courses. 


These special qualificatioius entitle 
teachers to bonuses as teachers of 
rural science. Free transportation to 
the summer school is provided. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

BY F. PEACOCK, DIRECTOK, VtXATION.VL KDITATION. 


I N 1918 the New Brunswick Legis- 
ture passed a Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. This provides that 
the government will bear half the 
expense of maintaining vocational 
schools, departments, or classes, if 
any municipality chooses to organize 
such, according to prescribed stand- 
ards. 

The act is administered by a 
vocational education board, com[)osed 
of four ex-officio members and five 
others. Among the latter there must 
be a representative of labour^ one 
of farming, one of manufacturing, 
and one of commerce. The ex-officio 
members are the Superintendent of 
Education, the Principal of the 
Normal School, the Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, and the Director of 
Elementary Agricultural Education, 
The vocational board was organized 
towd the close of 1918, and Mr. 


Fred Magee, M.I..A. of Port Elgin 
was made chairman; Fletcher Pea- 
cock was appointed executi\'e officer 
of the board, and Director of \'oca- 
tional Education. He assumed the 
duties in this connection on Mav 1, 
1919. 

The New Brunswick Vocational 
Education Board believCsS that in 
order to succeed with its work it 
must have efficient teachers of very 
high standard. Its first problem 
is therefore to train a corps of these. 
Steps have been taken in this connec- 
tion. First, $1,500 has been set 
aside this year to pay the tuition 
and travelling ex[>enses of a few 
Mected individuals who may thus be 
induced to attend approved training 
institutions outside the province. 
Already three men are in attendance 
at two of the leading technical 
schools of the middle Western States, 
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preparing themselves for leadership 
m New Brunswick. 

Second, a Summer School of Home 
Economics is being carried on to 
help teachers in this connection. 
Two leaders of eminence have l>een 
brought in from the States to super- 
vise and instruct, and to help to 
outline the plans for vocational educa- 
tion for the girls of the province. 

The policy of the board will be to 
open only a few type vocational 
schools and departments during the 
coming year. Evening schools and 
possibly day commercicil departments 
will be organized at Si. John, 
Fredericton and other centres, A 
full time vocational school will l:>egin 
work at Woodstock in September 


next, operating departments of agri- 
culture, home-making, commercial 
work, and motor mechanics. This 
school is designed to serve the whole 
county of Carleton and is supported 
as follows: One-quarter of main- 
tenance is paid by the county council, 
one-quarter by the town of Wood- 
stock, and one-half by the province. 
The equipment is furnished by the 
town of Woodstock. 

A persistent advertising campaign 
will l>e initiated by the vocational 
board during the coming fall in 
order to inform the people of New 
Brunswick generally as to the value 
of vocational education and the 
great progress that it has made 
elsewhere in the present century. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


F ollowing I the lead of the 

Rural Education Association 
at Weyburn in organizing 
school exhibitions, the Rural Educa- 
tion Associations in nine municipali- 
ties liave adopted an almost entirely 
uniform classification for school ex- 
hibitions. Mr, A. Kennedy, school 
inspector at Weyburn, has been 
closely identified with the develop- 
ment of the rural education associa- 
tion idea in building up the Weyburn 
school exhibition policy which includes 
the following rules; — 

t. Schools subscribing fifteen dollars ($15) 
per class room shall have the privilege of 
exhibiting the work of any or all pupils. 

2. Each school, or class-room, must submit 
to the secretary a list of entries indicating 
the name ami number of the school district, 
the name and addrc'ss of the teacher, the 
names of the individual exliibitors, together 
with the age and grade of each exhibitor and 
the exhibits which each exhibitor is making. 
This list must be accompanied by a certificate 
from the teacher to the effect that the exhibits 
artMhe bona fide work or care of the respc^ctive 
exhibitors. 

3. Each school, or class-room, must be 
responsible for the careful and proper tag- 
ging of each of its exhibits. Each exhibit 
should be tagged prior to the date of the 
exhibition. The tag must show in plain 
view th«^proper classification in accordance 
with the published list of entries. 


The exhibits include class room 
work for each of the eight grades, 
including drawing, mat weaving, 
paper cutting, plasticine work, etc. 
In the school garden plots’ section the 
classificat ion provides for competi- 
tions in garden crops, grain, grasses, 
field vegetiibles, colts, calves, and 
other live stock owned by pupils. 
There is also a section for household 
and manual art including sewing, 
baking, presersdng, pickling, wood 
work, and nature study sections. The 
classifications throughout are by 
school grades thus affording fairness 
in the district. 

The executh^e of the rural education 
association of the We^^burn munici- 
pality recognize that in each district 
in which the school garden is under- 
taken, arrangements for judging in- 
dividual plots should be made by the 
board and teacher and that a sum of 
money be provided to purchase suit- 
able prizes for the pupils who are 
judged to have taken the best care of 
their plots. 

boys’ and girls’ club contests 

At the Weyburn school exhibition 
and at each of two others in the 
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province, boys’ and girls’ club con- 
tests will be held. These are open to 
all boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age living within the munici- 
pality. The Council of Weyburn has 
appropriated two hundred dollars to 
l>e used in financing the prize list. 
The club contests include sections for 
colts, pail-fed calves, beef type calves, 
and litters of pigs. In each case the 
animals are to be less than six months 
old. In each case the stock must be 
owned and handled by the member. 
The prizes in each case for each class 
are three in number, $10, $5 and $2. 
Classes are provided for a male and 
two females in Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rhode Is- 
land Reds, and for any other variety 
of poultry; $3, $2 and $1 prizes are 
offered in these sections. 

Sections are further provided for 
grains, potatoes, poultry’' coops, trap 
nests and for baking, sewing, pre- 


serving and canning as well as for 
potted plants and the judging of live 
stock. 

The boys’ and girls’ club contest 
will be held at the school exhibition 
which will take place in the several 
municipalities in September and the 
early part of October. Each of the 
municipalities holding school fairs 
include a sports contest list for boys 
and girls. The classification is by 
age and weight and includes running, 
jumping, game contests, and similar 
competitions. 

As a result of these school exhibi- 
tions and boys’ and girls’ club contests 
the associations are developing a 
municipal spirit that will welcome 
the municipal unit of school admin- 
istration and consolidation. The 
sentiment in thcvse things is growing, 
(jreater interest is also being mani- 
fested in short courses and agricul- 
tural education generally. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEEP CLUBS 


O FFICIALS of the extension 
servdee in agriculture at the 
University of Illinois have 
issued suggestions for the guidance of 
sheep club leaders. The purpo.se of 
these clubs i.s to assist in the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, to teach the 
proper methods of caring for sheep, 
and to start boys in practical sheep 
raising. It is proposed that classes 
be divided into A. and B. the former 
including boys and girls from ten to 
fourteen years and the latter from 
fifteen to eighteen years. Each club 
should consist of not less than five 
members. Arrangements should be 
made for: 

a. An adult leader 

b. An advisory committee of adults 

c, A corps of officers 

d. Regular meetings 

e. A field day or club tour 

/. An exhibit 

g. An annual report to the State leader 
in Junior Extension. 

Each club member should : 

a. Enroll in the club 

b. Class A — Take complete charge of not 
less than two ewes and their lambs 


from the time the lambs are born 
until old enough to wean or market. 
Class B—Takc complete charge of nor 
less than live (‘wes fur a period 
beginning not later than two 
months before lambing time and 
extending at least up to the time 
the lambs are old enough to wean 
^ or market . 

c. Keep records of weights, values, and 

Stiles of sheep, Iambs, and wool, as 
may be required. 

d. Exhibit shc’cp at loc al club show. 

e. File a final report with the local < lub 

liiader. 

THE PLAN — UUSIXKSS PHASES 

Sheep-club work, unlike certain 
other club projects .should continue 
more than one year. Where it is 
most successful it will mean the 
establishment of flocks of sheep 
owned by young people and it will 
serve as a source of income either for 
further investment or for securing a 
higher education. In many cases the 
ranks of future sheep breeders will be 
recruited from the sheep-club boys 
and girls of today. 

Some clubs desiring to start the 
sheep project will require financial 
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assistance. This can often be ar- 
ranged through a bank, which will 
finance the purchase of the ewes 
necessary to supply the club. The 
loans should be m^e for such a period 
as will permit each member to repay 
his loan under normal conditions 
without interfering with the project. 

If the club is to succeed, the leader 
should see to it that good, healthy 
animals are secured, and that each 
member is properly equipped to care 
fbr the ewes and lambs. 

KPtTCATION AL PHASES — ORGA NIZATION 

A club of young people should 
eventually stand on its own feel and 
a successful club leader will gradually 
“ work himself out of a job The 
sheep project may be one of the 
projects chosen by a community club 
of young people, or it may be the sole 
project selected. In most cases, suc- 
cessful sheep clubs will belong to the 
latter class. 

The leader may be an experienced 
sheepman, a teacher, or someone 
accustomed to working with young 
people. A combination of the first 
and either second or third makes an 
ideal leader. If the leader of the club 
is not a sheepman, he should at least 
have the be.st sheepman in the com- 
munity as one member of his advisoiy- 
committee. 

BUYIXt; AND SKIXIN(i COMMITTEE 

The regular officers of the club, 
acting under the direction of the 


leader and the advisory committee, 
will constitute a **buymg and selling 
committee This committee may 
have charge of the purchase of the 
ewes and rams, of the care and dispo- 
sition of the rams, of the sale of the 
wool and the surplus lambs, and of the 
distribution of all proceeds from sales. 
A division of the work of this com- 
mittee may be made upon some such 
basis as the following: 

The president of the club shall act 
as chairman of the committee and as 
such shall call all committee meetings 
and sign all orders or checks. The 
treasurer shall be the custodian of all 
funds, shall collect all ram fees, and 
shall make no payment except upon 
a WTitten order of the secretary, 
signed by the president. The secre- 
taiy^ shall conduct all correspondence 
relative to buying and selling and 
shall notify members of such matters 
as collection of fleeces or lambs for 
shipment, and other matters decided 
upon by the committee. 

Meetings should be held at least 
once a month, on a regular day, at an 
hour agreed upon by the members. 
At the opening of each meeting the 
secretary should call the roll and each 
member should report from his record 
book the progress of the project, such 
as the number of lambs born, the 
amount and cost of feed, the number 
of hours of labour, the weight of wool, 
etc. The secretary will keep a record 
of these reports. 


“The fundamental purpose of agricultural education is the development of agiiculture as 
a permanent, prcKluctive. and profitable occupation, and of the agricultural people as an 
important part of the social and political fabric.” 
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Special Contributions, Reports of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes. 

SERVICES OF CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
IN FACILITATING MARKETING OF SEED 

BY L. H. NEWMAN, SECRETARY 


T here are several hundred wseed 
growers in Canada affiliated 
with the Canadian Seed 
Growers* Association either as hona 
fide members or as growers seeking 
admission to full membership. These 
growers produce annually man>' 
thousands of bushels of registered 
and improved seed. The association 
employs a system of inspection by 
means of which it is able to vouch for 
all seed wffiich is good enough to be 
used for seeding purposes. Hcjuipped 
with this information the association 
issues annually a seed catalogue, 
containing the names and addresses 
of all growers offering seed for sale, 
the variety and quantity offered, the 
price asked, the percent germination, 
the certificate number (in the case of 
registered seed) and some general 
remarks re the quality of each lot. 
These catalogues are distributed wide- 
ly throughout Canada and to some 
extent in the United States and in 
other countries. They go to all the 
larger Canadian seed dealers as well 


as to farmers’ clubs and other 
institutions and organizations wffiich 
may be interested in purchasing seed. 
Preliniinaiy’' price lists are also sent 
to the larger seed dealers and farmers’ 
clubs a couple of months before the 
regular catalogue appears in order to 
give these wholesalers an opportunity 
to get in toirch with growers sufficient- 
ly early in the season. 

PCBLICITY. 

Publicity is also given the [trcKlucts 
of C anadian Seed (Growers’ Associa- 
tion members through exhibitiotis 
w hich are held in most provinces (‘ach 
year. Further attention to the work 
of the association is drawn by means 
of press articles and annual reports, 
all of which assist in creating a 
demand for registered seed. 

As a result of the alxAT organiza- 
tion foreign countries are Urcoming 
interested in the products of our 
Canadian growers and an^ emleavour- 
ing to secure stocks for trial. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


EVENTS OF THE 

Septeniber 6-13. Western Fair, London, 
Ont. Secretary A. M. Hunt, W^estem Fair 
Office, London. 

Aug. 23 to Sept. 6. — C^^dian National Ex- 
hibition, Toronto; Gen- 
eral Manager, John G. 
Kent. 


COMING MONTHS 

Aug. 28 to Sept, 6. — Quel)ec Provincial Ex* 
hibition, Queljcc; Sec- 
retary, Georges Moris- 
set. 

5>ept. 6 to $<!pt. 15. — Central Canada Exhi- 
bition, Ottawa; Man- 
ager and Secretary, 
James K. Paisley. 
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VEGETABLE GROWER’S ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The annual meeting of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America will he 
held in Detroit, Michigan, from September 
9th to 1 2th. This organization has in its 


membership many Canadian vegetable 
growers. The secretary of the association 
is Samuel W. Severance, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 


A conference of the members of the 
Canadian Fertilizer Association was held at 
t^uelph on June 19 and 20. Aljout one hun- 
dred meml>ers attended. The conference was 
arranged liy Henry G. Bell, Director of the 
Soil and Crop Improvement Bureau of the 
association, who, when optning the con- 
ference, l^rought out the point that Ontario 
can increase the value of her crop production 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars, if 
not millions of dollars, by (dose attention to 
the factors that constitute the best methods 
of farming. The busines.s of the confereiue 
was to give the members of the association 
the advantage of learning the results of 
inve,stigati(ms that have* been carried out at 
th(' college in the us<j of fertilizers. 


Professor Robert Harcourt, head of the 
chemistry department, addressed the con- 
ference on various subjects having to do 
with the actual feeding of farm crops, and 
explained the plans in progress in the soil 
survey work now Ijcing carried on in the 
province. Dr. Zavitz outlined the develop- 
ments in field crop production in Ontario 
and demonstrated the expi*rimcntal work 
which has made Ontario Agricultural College 
famous the world over. Professor Jones 
dealt with the relationship of the micro- 
organisms ill the soil to crop production, 
while Professor Leitch summarized the work 
being done with reference to l>etter farm 
management. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Priiwe ICdward Island 
Stock Hrwdt'rs* Association, recently held 
in Charlottetown, it was decided to hold a 
winter fair and horse show next winter. 
Owing to limittHl accoiumodatioiuhest* shows 


will be held separately, the winter fair in 
D(*c(*mbcr. and the horse show after the 
New N'ear. It was divided to demand that 
all rattle admitted for exhibition purposes 
should be free from contagious diseases. 


WORK OF QUEBEC HOMEMAKERS CLUBS 

MISS, B. M. PHILP. SrPERINTKNDENT. 


Now' that the actiie mH*d for definite war 
work no longer exi^t^, the Quebec home- 
makers’ clubs are again ilevoting their emvgies 
to their original objtvtiv'cs. I'heir constitu- 
tion reads a.s follows: “ The obitvt of the 
luimemakcrs’ clubs shall b(‘ to study th<‘ most 
scientific way of (inducting home work in 
order to ectinontize, strengthen, and preserxe 
the health of the family; to discuss the lx‘st 
exjK'nditure of monev in order to seinire the 
highest conditions of home life; to provide 
l»ettei’ financial, JWKzial, and intellcitual 
advantages for farm Iwys and girls and yet 
keep them on the farm ; to c arry on any line 
of wwk which has for its object the welfare 
of home or comnumity life.” The clubs are 
endeavouring to cafD' out the first item m 
this object oy ^ving part of their year’s 
programme to the study of foo<l from the 
a.sp©cts of the requirements of the bod>% the 
value of specific kinds of food (as cheese, 
fruit, etc.), the feeding of children, the pnmer 
care of milk, food for the sick, etc. The 
second item is studied from the view^point of 
account keeping, economy in food prepara- 
tion, and in the management of the household 


through reducing laliotir by systematic plan- 
ning and the use of labour-sjiving devices. 
The third item is dealt w'ith largely through 
the schools. Prizes are given for corajietitions 
in essay writing on psitriotic .subjects and the 
study of ptvtry and literature. Sc hool lunch^ 
are receiving a great deal of attention, and in 
a number of rural schools equijimcnt for 
serving hot cevoa at noon has been supplied, 
adding to the s<K'iaI side of schckd life as well 
as promoting the health of the pupils. 
School grounds are being improved and 
much help given to sch(K>l fairs. Musical 
instruments have been provided for several 
sc hools and it is proposcid to further encourage 
music in the schools not only in this way but 
by planning means for vcx'al instruction. 
Flags for schools and equipment for games 
hav'e also been given. Several junior clubs 
have been formed among the girls and others 
an? planning to organize. It is hoped to 
interest the girls in some form of proauctive 
work, such as canning clubs, where they may 
remain at home and yet have an opportunity 
of earning for themselves. 
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The last item has many and varied 
applications depending on the needs and 
interests of the often widely separated 
communities. Many clubs are aevoting part 
of their time to the study of questions of 
broader interest, e.g., laws for women, 
principles of government, history and geo- 
graphy of the province, biographies of notable 
persons. Work in relation to this part of the 
object is taking such forms as the promotion 
of social intercourse through interclub 
debates, assistance to public libraries, dona- 
tions to hospitals, co-operation with other 
organizations in the purchase of community 
hall, re-furnishing and providing musical 
instruments for such halls w'hei*e already in 
existence; co-operating in the purchase of a 
road sprinkler. New plans for the current 
year embrace such objects as the establish- 


ment of a centre for hospital supplies in 
districts where no hospital is in existence, 
and providing the necessary equipment which 
will be at trie disposal of local physicians, 
placing of watering troughs along a public 
highwa)^, planning for rest-rooms for rural 
women in marketing ccntrt»s, beautifying and 
care of cemeteries, establishment of a com- 
munity recreation park and the planting of 
trees thereupon in memory of soldiers, and 
the encouragement of healthful community 
recreation. 

It is hopcid also to assist worthy objects 
outside the bounds of the community, and 
the needs of institutions for orphan children, 
fisherfolk on the Labrador, and the devas- 
tated areas of Belgium are recehdng c oa- 
sideration. 


THE ONTARIO CORN SHOW 


At the June mc'cting of the directors of the 
Ontario Com Growers’ Association, the date 
for the next com show was set as Januar\' 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1920. A hK'al 
poultry association has been formed in 


Chatham, w'hich intends holding a show' in 
conjunction with the corn show' on the above 
dates, rhe secretar^*^ of the com show' is 
P. L. Fancher, B.S.A., (‘hatham, Out. 


CONFERENCE OF POULTRY INSTRUCTORS AND INVESTIGATORS 


A meeting of the American Association of 
Instructors and Investigators for Poultry' 
Husbandry w'as held in Guelph on July 2nd, 
3rd and 4th, Most of the states of the Union 
were repn'sented, as well as Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick. The purpose ot the meeting 
w'as to get together, compare notes, ami 
review^ and consider re.search and depart- 
mental methods and policies, A resolution 


was passtnl concerning the apjK>intment of a 
comniittw on uuifomi methods of egg laying 
contests and a committee on research having 
to do with demonstrating the usefulness of 
eggs as human food. The president of the 
association is Professor Kirkpatrick of 
Storrs. Conn.; hrst vice-president, Dr. 0. 
B. Kent, C'ornell University, and the secre- 
tar>' is JVofe.ssor Henry Lewis, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


MILCH GOAT ASSOCIATION OF MANITOBA 

BY T. R. YOUNTi. SECRETARY 


The Milch Ck>at As,sociation of Manitoba 
was formed in January, 1919. Already 
fifteen members have paid their* fws and a 
much larger membership will undoubtedly 
be attained very soon. There are few well 
bred goats in Manitoba, Plans are l)cing 
made for the importation of a car load of 
good animals to sell to the members. It is 
probable that the {provincial Department of 
Agriculture will assist the movement to the 
extent of inspecting the stock before it is 
purchased and also financing the shipment 
until it reaches Winnipeg. 

The constitution provides that the Milch 
Cioat Association of Manitoba shall be 
Tnanaged by a board of seven directors 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting. A 
president, vice-president, secretary, and 


treasurer shall !>c elec ted from the board. 
The board shall have |>c->w-er to cxtKi or 
su«|>end memlnsrs whose conduct is prejudi- 
cial to the existence of the association. 

The object of the association shall Ih'. to 
promote the breeding and improving of high 
grade and pure bred milch goats in the 
province of Manitoba and to promote and 
assist, wherever advisable, public exhibitions 
of milch goats in order that the people may 
tiecome better acquainted with them and 
their advantages* There shall be two classes 
of members. Active members shall pay the 
full fee of $2, payable in advance; honorar>^ 
members shall be elected by the association. 
Regular meetings shall be held on the first 
Monday of each month. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS’ SALE 


At a joint meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Hereford Breeders* Association and the 
Saskatchewan Aberdeen Angus Association 
it was proiwsed that the sale of cattle held 
by the Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ 


Association next spring should occupy four 
days, two days of which w^ould be given to 
the sale of Shorthorns, and one day each to 
the sale of Hcrefords and Aberdeen Angus 
animals, each sold separately. 


ALBERTA WOMEN’S INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Women’s institutes are very active 
throughout the iirovince this year and their 
activity' takes various forms according to the 
particular needs of the community. Social 
and educational work is much the same all 
over the province but their special local 
activities are govenietl by the particular 
circumstances of the Ux^ality. 

The central office is in touch with all the 
institutes by means of the short courses now* 
i)eing hehi. Seven of the public health 
nurses are out now giving instruction in 
regard to t)ublic health. Four of the house- 
hold science teachers of the agricultural 
schools are giving courses (d that nature 
where requesth have bwn ma(le. A rally of 
all the women’s institutes in the vicinity of 
Calgary was well attondi*!! and it afforded an 
opportunity ft^r the women to get better 
ac(juainted and also to hear the address of 
the provincial president, Miss Isalrel Noble, 
rhe local activities are numerous and 
varied. At Islay the wMincn, who were 
anxious that muhing should hapjion to 
prevent the carrying out of the municipa 
hospital scheme, made a strong effort in its 
behalf aiul succeedeil in carrying the by-law, 
fourteen to one. At ('/^r the institute is 
equipping a nx^m in the school as a housi'hold 
st'icnai kitchen. In the Olds constituency 
the committee is providing Perry pictures 
for all the schools in that constituency, thus 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Although there has not been quite the co- 
ojK'rativc effort IwTwt'en the institutes that 
was ho|.>ed for, still the pre.sent imlications 
are that the co-operative idea is growinj? and 
that wry soon tlifferent groups of institutes 
will act in the c<mibined movement for the 
iK'ttennent of public welfare. 

Three institutes have reixirted suctvssful 
diorts tow^ards impro\dng school surround- 
ings and water supply, also providing much 
needed play ground equipment. This move- 
ment, although still in its infancy, promises 
well and it is hoped that many others will 
take up this work to make our school houses 
and grounds the lK'aut>' si>otia of the com- 
munity, being lessons in sanitation, l>caut>' 
and education. 

Only one institute has carried out the 

canning centre ” idea. But in this 


providing some of the best reproduc tions to 
educate the children in art. At Clearviow^ 
the school has been equip|>cd with pencil- 
sharpeners, eruimel c'halk, window curtains, 
et cetera. Many other institutes are simi- 
larly adding to the attract! venes.s and comfort 
of their schotffs. At Baw^lf the institute is 
providing a t>ark in the centre of the town 
and in this they are planting a memorial tree 
fc)r every boy who went overseas from the 
district. The same idwi is Ixung carried out 
by the (I'ardston women’s institute. At 
Round Hill and Huxley they are building 
memorial halLs that will provide a place for 
(’ommimity meetings. 

There are also v'cry praise w'orthy efforts 
being put forth by some of the institutes to 
C'anadianize all women in their localities. 
1'he \vomcn of the institute have solved their 
situation by making it a custom to visit 
ever>^ newcomer who comes to the neighbour- 
hood and showing them that they belong 
there. For those who do not know" the 
English language the w^omen’s institutes 
undertake to teach them and at the same 
time members attempt to btx'ome conversant 
in the language their pupils may offer in 
return. These and many other activities are 
engaging the attention of women’s institute 
memTiers throughout the proN’ince of Alberta 
this year. 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

instance it has proved a most successful 
undertaking and another canning outfit is to 
Ik* added making thret* in all ojKTaled by 
this one institute. Several institutes havx* 
re|x>rted efforts toivards establishing com- 
munity canning. 

The line of w"ork wdiich as a universal 
project seem^ to ap^ieal most to the institutes 
at present is the establishing of the district 
nurse, which will include school nursing. 
Fully half of the institutes have report^ 
attempts along this line. At a distrk:t con- 
ference of the Vancouver Island institutes in 
1915, Miss Mar>' Ard MacKenzie. then chief 
superintendent of the Victorian Order for 
Canada, addressed the dele.gates on the work 
of the nurse in rural districts. Although 
several institutes discussed the posmhillty, 
of securing such nursing service for their 
various districts, only one actually otganiaed 
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and secured a nurse. This institute operates 
in Saanich municipality adjoining the city of 
Victoria; the work, however, was not finally 
established until April, 1917 when the first 
nurse went on the district, the duties were 
soon found too heavy for one and a second 
was engaged coming on duty August st. 
Since that date a car has been added which 
besides carrying the nurses on their duty, is 
used to convey patients to and from hospitals 
or doctors’ offices, incidentally, wear>' pedest- 
rians are picked up and given a lift ” so 
much appreciated on country roads, and 
during the “ lift ” the nurse never fails to 
swing the conversation on to the all important 
subject of ‘‘ district nurse These “ lifts '* 
and conver^tions have been rich in results 
as many calls have come for the nurses’ 
services directly due to the information given 
and kindly interest shown by the nurses on 
these occasions. 


Right along this line of work there may be 
mentioned the co-operation of four institutes 
in holding the child welfare exhibit at one 
common centre under the au^ices and 
direction of Rev- Hugh Dobson. The reports 
of all the four institutes are unanimous in 
declaring that the success of this was l>eyond 
question, many mothers receiving valuable 
information. The financial end was borne 
by the institutes without any hardship. 
One other institute in a large centre also 
handled this exhibit, without any difficulty 
financially, with the same success. 

The study of civics is another branch to 
which most of the institutes are very profit- 
ably devoting some of their time at their 
regular monthly meetings. The Busy 
Woman’s Hand Book ” which has l>een 
recommended by the department, is useci as 
a basis of this study. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FARMERS^ INSTITUTES 


The farmers’ institutes in British Colum- 
bia, perhaps more than in any other province 
in (Canada, have regarded co-operation as a 
prominent feature of w<jrk. The memliers 
have Ixien able to purchase co-ofXTutive 
slump powder, stump pullers and outfits, and 
pure bred live stock. Through the metliuni 
of the Department of Agriculture, blasting 
powder that would cost $1 1 a case is readily 
secured by the members at $8.42. In addi- 
tion to this an advantage is alt^) gained in the 
transportation of this material. In the pur- 
chase of stump pullers and slump outfits 
members of the institute are abU' to secure 
machines on siK’cial discount on jiayment in 
three equal annual instalments without 
interest, the first jiayment on deliveiy* of the 
machine, the sc*cond one year from the date 
of delivery and the third at two years. 
Interest at ten per cent is charged on ov<t- 
due accounts. The transportation charges 
from the factory are fwiid for the mendiers by 
the institute. 


For a number of years the Live Stock 
Branch of the Dei)artiTiem has been suppl>- 
ing pure-bred sires to institutes, and notiet*- 
ablc im(>ro\ emetu in the herds and Hocks of 
the province is evident. Holstein, jerH‘y, 
Ayrshire, or (iuenis(;y liulls are supplictl ufKm 
requisition from an institute upon the follow- 
ing terms: payment to bo upon three ecjual 
instalments without interest, the first pay- 
ment to be made ufxrn delivery ; the s<rond, 
on * year from date of deliver) ; ami the thini 
at two years from said date. 'Lhe Live tock 
Bram'h pays all transportation chjirges and 
issues instructions as to the can‘ ami manage- 
ment of the bull until pa\nients arc inatle. 
Kegistration papers are hehi by the branch 
until payments are cornpleletl. 

Rams, boars, and bucks are supplied by the 
branch on very similar conditions, the only 
difference being that the payments are made 
by two equal instalnnmts withmtt interest. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA TRAFFIC AND CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


An organization designated the Flritish 
Columbia Traffic and Credit Association has 
been formed in British Columbia. The 
purposes of thi.s association are the advance- 
ment and protection of the fruit, vegetable, 
’and kindred industries trf the province. 
Following are the means by which the objects 
will be sought; 

(a) By compiling information for the 
t>cnefit of meml>ers in respect to all trans- 
portation matters. 

(b) By adjusting, or assisting tP adjust, 
any losses, differences, or disputes which 
may ari^ between members and carriers, or 
others, m respect to fruit, v^etables, and 
other produce in transit or otherwise. 


(e) By ( (►-oiKTating with the shipp<*r8 
British ('olumbia, and others* to obtain 
improved transportation facilities for fruit, 
vegetables, and other produce. 

(d) By co-operating with the shippers, and 
others, to improve the quality of the products; 
to standardize packing and grading; to intro- 
duce improved methods of packing and 
shipping. 

(e) By adjusting, or assisting to adjust, on 
behalf of members any dispute which may 
arise, whether in restJcct to quality, or from 
any other cause, either between members, or 
between members and any other person or 
persons, corporation or corporations. 
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(f ) By compiling for the benefit of members 
informadon in respect to home and foreign 
markets, 

(g) By assisting the shippers of fruit, vege* 
tames, and other produce of British Colum> 
bia in any other way that may be deemed 
advisable. 

(h) By co-operating with shippers, and 


others, in any other matters which may 
advance or protect the fruit, vegetable, and 
kindred industries of British Columbia. 

The president of the association is C. L. 
Lowe, Vernon; vice-president, B. McDonald, 
Kelowna; secretary-treasurer, R. M. Winslow, 
Vernon; formerly secretary of the British 
Columbia Fruit Growers Association. 


THE POULTRYMEN'S UNION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Poultrymen's Union of British Col- 
umbia, the purposes of which were published 
in the March 1919 Agricultural Gazette on page 
289, has evolved a system which it is claimed 
will provide a sound and strong basis of 
financing and also enable those wdth large 
and small fltKrks to participate and insure 
ctjuity so far as benefits and representation 
are concerned. 

Locals of the Poultrymen’s Union are being 
organized as a me<luim through which all 
bona fide producers may obtain meml)ership 
in the central association and arrange- 


ments as to vrarchoust^s accommodation and 
expert management are being completed. 

The movement had its inception in the 
district of Hammond. The commercial 
poultrymen of this section held a series of 
meetings and subscribed funds towards the 
work of the association. Chilliwack, Central 
Park and Duncan hax^e taken similar action. 

The president of the union is Mr. M. H. 
Rutledge, Sardis; vice president, J. A 
Thurston, Central Park. These reyjresent- 
atives together with the secretaries of the 
local unions constitute the board of directors 
of the Pou!tr>'men’s Union. 


NOTES 


Tenders for the ihriv agricultural schools 
at Raymond, Youngstown and (deichen, 
Alta., w'cre opened at Edmonton on June 
19th. The .successful tenders aggregated 
SI 80,4 19 and were awarded to thnv Alberta 
firms. 


With a view to standardizing the Ix^st 
methods in Iwkeeping, and developinjj a 
spirit of co-otKiration among apiknsts, 
district or cimnty demonstrations artj held 
in Ontario. At a meeting thus held in 
Middlesi'x county the handling of cases <»f 
foul bromi was demonstrated. 


To ertable a group of farmers in Huron 
county to l>ecome familiar w'ith the value of 
the hydro-elcctric system fpr farm |wiwer 
|)ur})oses, the agriculturul representative 
tor that county accompanietl them on a tour 
of ins|)cct|on of farms on which it is used in 
the counties of Middlesex and Oxford, 


By a system of trap nesting and the keeping 
of careful records, Mr. M. C. Hemcr, pro- 
fessor of Poultry Hushandr>' at the Manitoba 
^ricultural College, found that in one season 
m a Bock of 325 pullets one bimdreii laid 
more than 100 eggs, twenty-five laid more 
than 175 eggs and four laid more than 200 
Of tne remaining hens that laid less 
than 100 eggs theregpere some that laid only 
three; and that am not lay any «^gs at all. 

65201-— 4 


The new sujK.*rintendent of the Dominion 
Ex jw'ri mental Farm at Indian Hoad is N, 
I). MacKcnzie, B.S.A., who graduated fmm 
the Ontario Agricultural ('oUege in 1909. 
After graduation Mr. MacKcnzie was for 
sc»mc time agricultural representative in 
Grlengarr>’ county, Ontario. He serv^ed over- 
seas from 1915 to 1917 and until his new 
appointment he has been assistant supt^rin- 
tendent of the experimental farm at Brandon, 
Man. 

The membership of the British Columbia 
fioat Breeders’ Association increased 40 per 
cent during 1918 and now’ totals vH7 members. 
The numlwr of goats of all kinds in the 
pro\'ince is now approximately 3,000, and are 
most numerous around Vancouver wdiere 
they are popular wdth small holders. The 
aim of the association is to k<xip goat breed- 
ing in this proxHlnce on a substantially success- 
ful basis wnth due attention to the paramount 
importance of pure bred stoc'k. 


The Official Record of Holstein-Friesian 
cow^s states that during the month of June 
the official tests of 78 cows and heifers w^ere 
accepted for entry in the Record of Merit. 
During the same time 9 cow's and heifers 
qualified for entry in the >'early Record of 
Performance test. In the mature class 
Jemima Johanna of Riverside l>ecomes the 
champion of Canada for all ages and breeds, 
with 1280 lbs. of butter and 30373 lbs, nlilk. 
This is a world^s milk record for a cow over 
ten years of age. 
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Professor L. S. Klinck, formerly Dean of 
the Colleffe of Agriculture, has recently been 
appointed President of the University of 
British Columbia. Professor Klinck is a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College 
and subsequently pursued advanced work at 
the University of Minnesota and the Iowa 
State College. Before coming to the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in 1914 he was 


for nine years engaged in highly ^uccessfu 
work at Macdonald Collt^. He is a plant 
breeder of wide reputation and is known 
especially as the originator of superior new 
varieties of corn, alfalfa, and soy beans which 
were produced at Macdonald College, Que., 
having since come into commercial use. 
Professor Klinck is a native of York county, 
Ontario. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. Doherty, 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


OKXKRAL INFORMATION 

146— The Products of French West Africa. — 
Francis (i., Deimrtment of the Colonies 
Colonial Office, 156 pages. Melun, 1918. 

Gives descriptions of the different parts of 
FrcMich West Africa from the agricultural 
point of view, and a detailed account of 
different products, such as textile and fibre 
plants, cerals, rubber, woods, gums, tropical 
fruits, live stoc k, fish, etc. 

148 —Nitrogen Requirements of the Human 
Organism. — In Comptes Rendus den Skifues 
de la SocUU de Biologie, LXXXI, No. 22 
p.l 1634 164, Paris, Dec. 1918. 

The meetings of the ('omniission resulted 
in reaching the following conclusions; il) 
Albuminoids arc necessar>" in nutrition not 
altogether as such, but on account of the 
amiiio acids they contain. The nxiuircments 
of the organism can lie accurately ascertained 
only by means of a detailed complicated 
qualitative analysis. {2) Physiology cannot 
yet establish siu'h an analysis; only a few 
factors arc known; these definite neeils of 
amino acids are imix*rative but quantitati- 
vely very feeble. The vitamincs an? a mrti- 
cular case of that general rule. (3) With a 
diet sufficient from the point of view of 
energy and chosen especially ivith resfx^n 
to the quality of albumimnds, the daily 
portion of albuminoids may he redua‘d to 
a very low point. (4) In practical nutrition 
and food problems such results cannot be 
taken as a basb. A sufficient total ration 
of albuminoids must be adopted to satisfy 
all detailed needs. (5) Taking account 
esm^cially of ethnographical observations, 
which have the merit of being natural experi- 
ments, bearing on an enormous number of 
individuals and many generations, there can 
be fixed as an exigible minimum for the 
maintenance of the adult, accordii^ to the 
formula given by Lapreque in 1894, one 
gram of albuminoids per day and per kilo- 
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gram of body weight, it being well understood 
that the need of energy is covered by other 
means. (6) This rule pre -supposes the 
mixed <liet; in a strictly vegetarian diet the 
quality of albuminoids mUvSt lx analysed; 
for instance, the rice diet alone apptiars 
insufficient. (7) The case of the man at 
work dtxs not require any particular atten- 
tion, the work not consuming albuminoids 
and. moreover, all increase of the ration 
entailing ipso facto increase in the portion 
of albuminoids. (8) Children, youths, preg- 
nant women, wet nurses, that is to say, 
directly or indirectly, organisms in growth, 
must Ixj the object of (larticular solicitude 
from the point of view of nitrogen when food 
is scarce. It is prudent to give them, over 
and alxive the ration above mentioned, a 
small portion of animal albumen. 

CROP.S ANTI Cl^LTlV.ATION 

152 — The Relation of Climate to Agriculture 
in Michigan. — Dewey, A. S., in Thirtieth 
A nntuil Report of the Michigan Experi^nt 
SkUion, pages 683-715, Lansing, Michigan, 
1917. 

The presence of the (ircat I^akesj has a 
great influence on the climate of Michigan. 
On the whole the climate of Michigan is not 
extreme in temperature, either in summer or 
wdnter, the rainfall is sufficient for most 
crops, the greater ix^rtion of the years’ supply 
falling during the grovdng season. The 
annual rainfall is owr 30 inches, while in the 
Dakotas it is less than 20 inches; the cloudi- 
ness is greater in winter and less in summer 
than in regions remote from the Great Lakes; 
the humidity is rather high throughout the 
year, especially on the lafee shores. Severe 
local phenomena such as hail, tornadoes, 
torrential rains, etc., occur infrequently. 

Com is grown to a considerable extent in 
Michigan, but at least in the northern portion 
it is not grown as successfully as in the 
“Corn Belt'’ states. The plant requires a 
rather long frostless season, with warm 
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nights for best results, and these conditions 
are not found in the northern portion of the 
state. The crop will mature in 100 to 120 
days when the weather is sufl[iciently warm, 
but 120 to 130 days are necessary to ripen it 
well if the weather is cool. In the j)eninsula 
between Lakes Superior and Michigan, and 
in the interior of the jx^ninsula between 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, the frostless 
season is less than 120 days, making it diffi- 
cult to grow corn successfully. 

Winter and spring cereals give good 
yields in all parts of the state. The snow 
covering is usually sufficient to protect 
winter plants, but alternate freezing and 
thawing when the ground is bare oc'casionally 
causes damage. 

A narrow strip of the State extending 
along Lake Michigan is especially adapted 
to fruit and has been given the name of the 
‘'Fruit Belt". Among the climatic condi- 
tions found in this section that are favourable 
to fruit growing are: (a) the continuation 
of cool weather into late spring which tends 
to retard the opening of fruit buds until 
danger from late frosts is past ; (b) unusually 
clear and not loo hot summer weather, which 
produces good colour and flavour in the 
fruit; (c) prolonged, cool falls, with freedom 
from early frosts, wiiich tends to ripen up 
the wood properly; (d) a moist atmosphere 
and freedom from extreme cold in winter 
which prevents winter injury. 

It has been noted that the yield of 
potatoes is directly proportional to the 
July rainfall. In 1916, for cxiimple, the 
rainfall in Leelanau county was about two 
inches and the average yield 130 bushels per 
acre, while in Kalkaska county nearby, the 
rainfall in July was little over half an inch, 
and the yield of potatoes about 20 bushels 
per acre. The yield of corn has lx.‘cn found 
to be affected the same way by the July 
rainfall. 

163 — Chemical Criteria and Physical Classifi- 
cation in Relation to the Productivity of 
Soils in California. — B urd, J. S., in Soil 
Science Vol. V. No. 5, p. 405-419. Balti- 
more, 1918. 

Fourteen soils, of which 6 were silty clay 
loams and 8 fine sandy loams, ^ycrc submitted 
to: (1) mechanical analysis; (2) chemical 
analysis by different methods (fusion method, 
hydrochloric-acid extraction, citric-acid ex- 
traction and water extraction; (3) exper- 
iments in crop growth under controlled 
conditions. The relations between the analy- 
tical results and the productivity of the soils 
were then determined. 

Conclusions , — Low figures by water extrac- 
tion and to a lesser extent by citric-acid 
extraction are shown to Ije in general accord 
with the soils' crop producing power, 

Except in the case of highly silicious soils, 
the complete analysis and hydrochloric 
extractions are held to be worthless as 
production or probable 


The great variation in crop yield afid in 
the figures for water extractions^ within 
a given series and class (soil type) indicates 
that physical classification into types is 
inadequate as a means of predicting probable 
yields or determining fertiliser requirements. 
It would aid only in indicating the general 
methods of mechanical tresatment. 

To be of any great value to the farmer, the 
physical classification must at least be 
supplemented by extended data as to crop 
history and preferably by the application 
of chemical and biological criteria to each 
individual soil. These latter must be the 
most important function in any adequate 
investigation or survey with the possible 
exception of those cases in which the soils 
examined represent great extremes of chemical 
composition and physical texture. 

182 — The Selection of Cereals at the ** R. 
Stazione Sperimentale di Granicoltura " 
Rieta, Italy. — Strampelli. N., in I. 
Bolleltino degli AgricoUori Jlaliariit Year 
XXIII, Nos. 10 and 11. p. 417-421, 
Rome, 1918, — 11. R. Stazioni Sperimentale 
di Granicoltura in Rieti^ 11 Frumento 
^^Carloita Strampelli*' nelV anno agrano 
1916-1917; Relazione a S.E* il M in istro 
per FA gricoltura , I lOp. Terni , 1918. 
During the past two years, the “ K. 

Stazioni S[H:riniental(i f iranicoltura " pr(»- 
duced, by hybridization and seliTtion, 
several important new varieties of cereals; 
besides, several variefie.*^ still under invest- 
igation in 1916, were submitted with success 
to field trials and weri' favourabI>' received 
by farmers. 

7'he hybrid ‘‘ Rieli” x “Massy No. 367 ", 
namiHl “ ('arlotia SlramiHdli”, is a wheat 
noted for its resistana* to lodging and rust, 
its adaptability to different climates and 
soils, and its high productivity. At the 
Rieti exjK:riinental farm it produced during 
a period of eight years over 61 bushels per 
acre. For the past four years it has been 
grown by many farmers and by .several 
agricultural institutions, and it has every- 
where shown its su{x;riority tr> all other 
varictii‘s of native or foreign wheat . 

The author also gives the results of 
experiments with other varieticvS of wheat 
and with corn. 

183 — “ Huxkdred X>&y Wheat,*' Produced by 
Hybridization and Selection at Naget* 
France. —ViEULEs, G., in Revue inter- 
nationale de Ginilique Year V, No. 7, 
p. 195. Nages, France, 1918. 

The author gives the Results of exfKjriments 
in selection of wheat made at the Institute of 
Onetica at Nages. The following charac- 
teristics were considered in the cxi^rimcnts: 
earliness, resistance to diseases, resistance to 
frost. 

Earliness, ---Tht season of fine weather 
covers, at Nages, on the average about 
100 days from May 10 to Avtgust iO, hence, 
to obtain complete ripening and a good 
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harvest it is absolutely necessary to shorten 
the growing period as much as possible. 

To produce a series of “hundred day 
wheats’' was the principal object of the 
plant breeders. But the spring wheats 
experimented on at Nages from 1907 on, 
all required a growing period of 150 to 
165 days. It was therefore necessaiy to 
reduce the period by SO (kys, practically 
by one-third. The results so far obtained 
show without doubt that complete success 
w^ni soon be obtained. 

Resistance to Disease, -^\\\ the valleys of 
Nages the damp weather in June and July 
causes extensive rust infection every year. 
In his w’ork of hybridization and selection 
the author used tyties or varieties very 
re.sistant to Puccinia, and after ten years 
of breeding, all the “hundrc<i day wheats” 
passed through the season of 1917, when 
rust w*at» very prevalent, absolutely un- 
scathed. The immunity of these w'hcats is 
due not only to their earliness w'hich cause's 
them to pass quickly through the critical 
)eriod but also to the structure of the 
dades which give no hold to the mycelium 
of the fiarasite. 

Besides, the new wheats seem to be very 
resistant to smut, black rust and lodging. 

Resistance to Low 7'emperalures,— Spring 
wheats wrhich grow from May to Septemlrer 
esc:ape the action of low winter temperatures. 
But to provide for the nec<ls of elevated and 
mountainous regions the author undertook to 
produce a ‘^spring w'heat that might l>e also 
used as a winter wheat; a.s a spiing wheat 
to be sow'll in the second half of May and 
harvested in the first of Sopteml>cr; as a 
winter wdieat to be sown at the end of .August, 
the flowering period to be alxnit the end of 
May, and the crop to he harvested early in 

To increase the* {Kiwer of resistance to cold 
of the new varieties recourse was had to 
Himalaya wheal and to sineral varieties 
from the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan growing north of the 53rd decree. 

Possible Distribution of the Wheats. — T'he 
“one hundred day wheats” succeed in the 
salty soils of Camargue where they ripen in 
alx>ut 85 days, and on the slopes of the Alpine 
valleys to an altitude of 5,300 to 5,600 feet. 
Originating in light soils, they do not succeed 
so well in heavy lime soils or in olayc>’ soils. 

186 — Selection of Oats Resistant to Rust in 

the United States.— Pahicek, J. H., in 

United States Department of Agriculture ^ 
No, 629, 16 pages, Washington, 

In United States two kinds of rust, 
Pumnia Mii avenae McAlpine (crown rust) 
and Puecinia graminis aiienae Erikss. and 
Henn. (stem rust) cause considerable damage 
m the oat fields every year. 

^ The artkle gives the results of inocula- 
tions on different varieties of oats in green- 
houses in order to offer a basis for making 
seiectlofts and crosses to produce improved 


oat varieties resistant to crown rust and 
suitable for culture in oat growing regions. 

The greenhouse tests were made b«^use 
in ordinary field trials no proper judgment 
can be made of the degree of immunity of 
a variety. For example the Sixty-Day and 
Kherson varieties, recommended as rust- 
esc ping, were proved by the experts not 
to be so, their apparent immunity being 
due to their early-ripening habit. The 
employment of these two varieties in crossing 
might therefore cause disapi^intment. 

In the experiment 3,286 inoculations w'ere 
made on seedlings or on headed plants. 
Unquestionable resistance to stem rust was 
present in two varieties, White 'fartarian 
and Ruakura Rustpr<K>f. Several varieties 
of the red-oat (avena sterilis)^ including 
certain strains of Burt, Cook, Appier, Italian 
Rustproof, Red Rustproof and Turkish 
Rustproof are very resistant to the crown 
rust, rhe variety Ruakura Rustproof alone 
wras resistant to lx>th kinds of rust. 

Rust resistance is shown to be specific, for 
many of the varieties which arc resistant to 
crown rust are susceptible to stem rust under 
identical conditions. 

The results obtained by the experiments 
furnish the plant breeder watb precise data 
for the selection of material for field experi- 
ment. 

LIVE SRK'K AND BREEDING 

2 28- —The Milch Goat in California. — 
VooRHiES, Edwin C., in Universtty of 
California y Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 
Bulletin 285, University of California 
Rres-s, Berkeley, 1917. 

The Bulletin summarizi^d contains: (1) 
General information on the breeds of ra Ich 
goats in California -Togge.iburg, Siianen, 
Nubians or Anglo- Nubians; (2) Comjiosition 
of goats’ milk. Analyses made at the 
Ijcneva, Ntwv York, Agricultural Experiment 
Station show^ed the following average per- 
centages (with the maximum and minimum 
perrenUiges in brackets): fat 3-82 (1-80- 
8-40), total solids 12*12 (9*22-17*63), 
total proteins 3 *21 (2 *24-5 *21), ca.sein 2*40 
(1*56-4*06), ash 0*55 (0*40-0*80), specific 
gravity 1*0294. The analyses made at the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station 
showetl : w'ater 88 • 05 (85 • 5-9 1*5), total 

solids U*95 (9*5-14*8), fat 3*40 (I -7-5*6), 
solids fat 8*55 (7*8-9*27). (3) Uses of 

goats’ milk — direc;l consumption — cheese — 
condensed milk — ices — ^butter. (4) Immu- 
nity to disease, (5) Care and feeding of 
milk goats. (6) Future possibility of goat 
raising in California. (7) Results of Experi- 
mental work on five Toggenburg goats at 
the California Station, The following are the 
totals fof eacfi goat: Length of time under 
observation; 310-312-245-336-336 days— 
average live weight during the period trf 
observation : 1 04-1 27-1 19-95-^6- Ibs.^ — 
milk produced: l283*3-2lS8*0*-1118*tiF' 
1553*2*-1341*6 — Consumption of milk, per 
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cent: dry matter *9-12 ’37-11 • 3- 

11*3 fats 3 -88-3 -37-3 *64-2 -89-2 *38— 
feed consumption: 168*1 lbs, of grain, 648*6 
of alfalfa hay, 2556*5 of green alfalfa, 77 
days of pasturage— 615 • 6 lbs. grain, 672*7 
alfalfa hay, 2147*9 green alfalfa, 74 days of 
pasturage — 28* Gibs, of grain, 682*6 alfalfa 
hay, 2556 • 5 green alfalfa, 14 days of pastur- 
age — 435*7 lbs. grain, 961 alfalfa hay, 119 
green alfalfa, 164*5 days pasturage — 301 lbs. 
grain, 907 alfalfa hay, 94 green alfalfa, 175 
days pasturage; total feed units furnished 
by the feeds: 862*4-1264*2-642 0-1081 *4- 
93v3'0; total units per 100 lbs. of milk: 
67 * 2-58 * 5-5 7 * 4-69 • 6-68 • 1 — feed units per 
1 lb. of milk fat ; 17 *3-17* 3-15 • 8-24 • 0-24 • 1. 

Some of the concentrate mixtures fed at 
the University Farm are as follows: (1) 
rolled barley, wheat bran, dried beet pulp, 
cocoanut meal, in equal parts by weight. 
(2) dried beet pulp (6 parts), rolled barley 
(1 part), wheat bran (1 t)art), cot'oanut meal 
(2 parts). (3) dried lx:et pulp, wheal bran, 
oats, ciH'oanut meat, equal parts. (4) dried 
beet pulp (3 parts), rolled barley (1 part), 
and wheat bran (I part). 

In calculating the cost of fc'eding the goats 
the following average prices were assumed 
per ton: barley $29.50, corn $29.50, oats 
$34, linseed oil meal $38.50, c(K‘oanut oil 
meal $24, dried beet pulp $22, wheat bran 
$27, alfalfa hay $10.50, green alfalfa $2.50, 
pasture per month 20 cents. Based on the.st‘ 
prices the average cost of feeding a goat for 
a year amounts to $11.24; the cost of fml 
per gallon of milk is 6*4 cents, and the cost 
of feed per Ib. of fat 22*9 cents. In the 
case of 73 cows, records of which were kept 
at the same experiment station, the average 
cost of feed per gallon of milk was 8*3 rents, 
and of a pound of fat 24 *4 cents. The pro- 
duction of goats' milk is therefore more 
economical than that of cows' milk. 

229-— Digestion Experiments With Pigs in 
Illinois, With Special Reference to the 
Influence of One Feed Upon another, and 
to the Individuality of Pigs.— GRiNnLhY, 
H. S., Carmichael, W. J., and Newlin, 

C. I. in University of Illinois AgrictiUural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 200, 
p. 56-94. Urbana, Illinois, May, 1917, 


The objects of the experiments were as 
follows: (a) to determine the influence 
of one feed upon the digestibility of the 
nutrients of another feed; (2) to study the 
individuality of pigs as to the thoroughness 
with which they digest their feed; and (c) to 
determine the coemcients of apparent digesti- 
bility of the nutrients of the following 
6 rations: wheat flour middlings — ground 
corn— ground barley — wheat flour middlings 
and ground corn in the ratio of 1 to 1— ground 
barley and com in the ratio of 1 to 1— and 
tankage and ground com in the ratio of 
p. n Tables are given in the Institute 
Wullelm showing the cdcflficients of digesti- 
bility of the different rations, and the 


influence of one feed upon the digestibility 
of the nutrients of another feed. 

The authors conclude that: (1) the 
coefficients of digestibility of the nutrients 
of feeds calculated indirectly by subtracting 
the weights of the digestible nutrients of one 
feed as directly determined in other tests 
from the corresponding values for the two 
feeds combined, may be, and probably often 
are, decidedly inaccurate and, (2) the weights 
of the digestible nutrients of a mixed ration, 
calculated by the use of the coefficients of 
digestibility of the nutrients olrtained directly 
for the individual feeds when fed alone, may 
I)e decidedly inaccurate. 

It therefore follow^s that in order to obtain 
strictly accurate results for the coefficients 
of digestibility, of mixed rations, digestion 
experiments should be made directly upon 
the mixed rations as fed. 

Other tables show the degree to which 
each pig digests its focxl. The authors 
conclude that under comlitions that are 
practically identical throughout the same 
experiment, the coefficients of digestibility of 
the nutrients of a number of different rations 
show significantly higher values for some pigs 
tlian for others. However, the differences m 
the coefficients of digestibility of the nutrients 
of the same lecds by the different pigs are 
probably too small to Ik: considered of much, 
if any, practical or economic importance. 

230— Proportions of Supplements to Com 
for Fattening Swine in Ohio.— Robinson, 
W. L., in Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station ^ Bulletin 316, 57 pages. \V(x>ster, 
Ohio, 1917. 

The objects of the experiments clt»scrilK?d 
in the bulletin w’erc to determine the relative 
efficiency of various proportions of corn and 
the more common supplements, and to 
compare different methods of profxirtioning 
these supplements. The supplements experi- 
mented on w'ere tankage, soybeans, linseed 
oiltTieai, and skim milk. 

The author concludes that further experi- 
ments are m:eded to determine the method 
by which a given amount of tankage should 
l)e proix>rtioned. The results of the experi- 
ments reported were that, when the ration 
contained as much as 10 per cent of tankage, 
there was no marked advantage in feeding 
a lar]^er proportion of tankage in the early 
than in the later part of the test, and that, 
when as low as 5 ix*r cent of the ration 
consisted of tankage, it was advisable to 
feed a larger proportion during the earlier 
part of the experiment. 

As a supplement to corn, skim milk has a 
distinct advantage over tankage, particularly 
fw young pigs. There is no one teed that is 
always best to use as a supplement to corn, 
nor 18 there a definite proportion in which 
a given supplement should always be fed. 
Tne age of the pig and the market prices 
of fat hogs, corn and supplements all need 
to be taken into account in determining 
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what supplement to use and the proportion 
\ti which to use it. 

233 — ^The Rouen IXick: Its Qualities as a 
Factor in Improvement Crosses. — 

Faucillon, X., in V Acclimatalion^ Journal 
des Ekveurs^ p. 388-390. Paris, Dec. 8, 
1918. 

The Rouen duck is a useful breed, 
productive, easily raised, and everywhere 
favourably regarded. It has a striking 
resemblance to its w^ld ancestor, although 
it is considerably larger and heavier. The 
weight of a Rouen drake, improved by 
selection, is as much as 10 pounds while that 
of the wild drake is seldom more than 
3i pounds; in the case of females the 
difference is still more striking. The raising 
of Rouen clucks has long constituted a very 
successful branch of the poultr>' industry, the 
principal markets being Duclair, (iournayet 
and Dieppe. 

The Duclair duck is a local variety of the 
Rouen breed. It is large wth a wdng-spread 
of 40 inches, dark plumage and flesh, matures 
early, and is prolific. Its excellent flesh has 
a more pronounced flavour than that of the 
ordinary Rouen duck. 

The Rouen duck exercises a very favour- 
able influence on other races from the point 
of \ icw of increased pnKluciivity. Its quali- 
ties, as an improving factor in cros,s-brceding, 
have Iwen extensively made use of in other 
regions. For instance, crossing Ixjtween the 
Uarl)eiT>' drake and Rouen duck produces 
a duck called “mullard”, a large unfertile 
halfbrc*ed, of delicate flesh and a large 
liver, valuable as a delicacy. Cross-l)reeding 
of the Rouen with other ducks, such as 
the Pekin and Aylesbury, also gives excellent 
results. 

The authr)r recommends a large increase 
in the production of the Rouen duck as a 
valuable help in thcsH* limes of fcKx! shortage. 

236^— The Sheep Killing Dog in the United 
States. — W ilson, J. F., in Farmers' Bulle- 
tin No, 935. V. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washinj^on, 1918. 

It has Wen estimated that a total of 
108, (KKI sheep arc killed by do^ every year 
in the farming districts of the United States. 
These figures are based only u|X)n the numWr 
actually paid for, and it is more than probable 
that the true losses tar exceed this. 

In 1913 crop reporters in 36 farm states 
submitted estimates w^hich showed that the 
number of sheep in those states could be 
increased 150 per cent without displacing 
the live stock. The reports submitted also 
show that sheep raising is very remunerative, 
but that dofs constitute the most serious 
obsts^le to as development. As remedicvS 
for this state of affairs the author suggests 
a higher tax in dogs in order to reduce their 
huniber, and the enactment of much stricter 
laws. An outline for a sup^ested State 
dog law is given covering taxation, identifica- 
tion of licensed dogs, impounding, destruc- 


tion of dogs found at large without license 
tags, killing of sheep killing dogs, and State 
compensation for owners having sheep killed 
by dogs. 

The bulletin gives specifications for a 
dog-proof fence designed and tried by the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

In an appendix the author gives a digest 
of existing State dog laws, with complete 
texts of the laws of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia as examples of modern laws which 
really offer protection to sheep raisers, 

FARM ENGlNEERINt; 

246 — Carriage of Agricultural Products by 

Motor Trucks in the United States. — 

Ani>rews F., in Farm Implement News 

p. 18-19, Chicago, Oct. 31. 1918, 

In the United States, when the roads permit 
it, in the carriage of agricultural products 
motor trucks are rapidly taking the place of 
horses. One of the features of this develop- 
ment is the organii^tion of regular motor 
truck transfxirl services, by means of which 
farmers may send their products to distant 
markets without the necessity of waggon, 
railroad or boat. 

The cost of carriage of agricultural products 
by waggon in 1918 was per short ton per 
mile al)out 30 cents for w’heat, 33 cents for 
corn, and 48 cents for cotton. The transport 
tier motor truck pt^r ton-mile w as 15 cents for 
wheat and corn and 18 cents for cotton 
These figures are from reports on the 
transport of agricultural products made by 
correspondents of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, based on the cost of hiring horses 
and waggons and motor trucks in different 
counties. 

In 1916 the cost of the carriage by waggons 
of wheat and cotton to farmers was less than 
in 1918: 19 cents for w heat and 27 for cotton 
per ton-mile. 

In 1918 the distances products were carried 
by motor truck average^ 11*3 miles, and by 
waggons 9 miles; the motor trucks made 
3 or 4 return trips per day while the waggons 
made 1 or 2. 

The motor trucks used by farmers are not 
very large, generally carrying 1 to 2 short 
tons. In nuiny counties ordinary automo- 
biles were fitted up as trucks for carrying 
produce; soinetines light waggons were atta- 
ched to automobiles. In North Dakota and 
in California tractors are used to haul 
several w^aggons at once. 

A table gives in detail the cost of carriap 
of wheat, corn and cotton, the cost per mile, 
the numlier of return trips per vehicle, and 
the distances covered by motor trucks and 
by waggons in different parts of the United 
States. In certain parts motor trucks are 
used for the transport of perishable products. 
In several States pigs are transported in 
motor trucks rather than in wapions on 
account of the smaller diminution in weight 
of the animals. 
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The progress of transport by motor truck 
is greatly influenced by the improvement 
of roads. Even yet, however, some farmers 
prefer, after harvest, to use their horses for 
transporting products and find them more 
economical than motor trucks. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

252 — The Evaporation of Prunes in Oregon, 
— Lewis, C. I., Brown, F. K., and Barss, 
A. F., in Oregon Agricidtural College Exper- 
iment Station^ Bulletin No. 145, Oregon, 
July, 1917. 

During the summer of 1911 the Division 
of Horticulture of the Oregon Experiment 
Station conducted a prune survey of the 
State. This survey which covered 9 counties 
and involved a study of 700 prune orchards, 
revealed the fact that there was a great 
variation tn the methods and types of build- 
ings used in the evaporation of prunes. 
Immediately after the survey was made the 
Experiment Station began studies of evapo- 
ration in order to obtain a standardization 
of products. The Bulletin analyzed was 
prepared for the benefit of prune growers and 
more especially for those engaged in prune 
evaporation for the first time. Producers 
should study carefully the cost of production 
and evajwration, and aim to olitain proclucts 
of the first quality. 

The Institute flulletin, in its summary 
gives details of methods of drying prunes. 


254 — Production and Supply of Milk and 
Its Derivatives in Italy. — Brentana, D., in 
II Moderno Zooiatro^ Bologna, 31st Oct., 
1918. 


The production of milk in Italy had been 
continually increasing before the war, rising 
from 440,00,000 gallons in 1894 to 770,000,<XH) 
in 1910. The production in 1910 in other 
European countries was; Germanv 5,500,- 
000,000 gallons—France 1,858,000,000 -Aus- 
tria-Hungary 1,122,000,000 — England 594,- 
000,000 Holland 578,600,000 — Sweden 
550,000,000 •— I^nmark 492,800,000 -- Bel- 
gium 352,000,000 — Switzerland 330,(X)0,0(K) 
In 1914 the production of milk in Italy 
amounted to 836,000,000 gallons, about one 
half of which was consumed^ as milk, the 
other half being transformed into butter 


and cheese. Alxiut 70,000,000 lbs. of cheese 
and 6,000,000, lbs. of butter were exported 
In 1915 exportation was prohibited in order 
to assure the supplies for the army. 

The author states that the present produc- 
tion of milk in Italy is only half what it was 
before the war. The price has risen from 13 
to 18 cents a gallon in 1916 to 27 cents in 1917 
and 40 cents in 1918. In the cities the price 
w'as from 50 to 73 cents a gallon. 

In October 1918 a Congress, organized by 
the National Union of Co-operative Dairies 
was held at Milan in order to devise mciiits 
“u 1 ^he dairy production 

following resolutions were 
adopted: U) to take measures for the resto- 


ration of the dairies in Venetia and FriouL 
and of agriculture in the mountain regions: 
(2) to encourage the domestic manufacture 
of machinery used in cheesemaking, and new 
forms of industrial organization: (3> to under- 
take the reorganization of institutes for scien- 
tific resefirch and instruction in cheesemaking; 
(4) to resume foreign commerce, and to take 
into consideration the cheesemaking: industry 
in the revival of the customs tariff; (5) to 
establish a permanent commission for the 
protection of the dairy industry. 

256 — Should the Production of Veal be 
Encouraged or That of Milk? — GouiN, A., 
and Andouard, L., in Comptes rendus des 
Sciances de V Academic Agrktdiure de 
France, Vol. IV, No. 9, p. 332-336, Paris, 
1918. 

The authors are of the opinion that during 
the present food shortage it is in the general 
interest that less veal be produced and that 
the milk used in prcnlucing veal lx* used as 
human food. A pound of veal contains about 
190 grains of nutritive [irinciples while there 
are about 77 grains in a pound of milk of 
average richitess. 

In the article in the Institute Bulletin is a 
table giving the amount of milk consumed 
and grain in weight of a calf during 10 day 
periods up to the age of 60 days. It is show^n 
that at first the calf consumes milk 3 times 
the nutritive value of the veal produced, and 
later from the 40th to the 60th day of 6 
times the value. 

If the calf is kept until it reaches 220 lbs., 
the 132 lbs. gained since birth represent a 
nutritive value of 55 lbs,, and it has consumed 
154 gallons of milk of a nutritive value of 
262 Ij l)s., that is it has consumed 5 limes as 
much as it has produced. 

The authors state that the veal from very 
young calves is not unsuitable for human 
consumption. 

258 — Experiments on the Improvement of 
Methc^s of Salting Fish in the United 
States. — Commerce Reports, No. 267, p, 
597 Washington, Nov. 23, 1918. 

Dr. Donald K. Tressler of the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries has observed cxjieri mentally that 
impurities in salt, even in small quantities, 
clearly influence the process of salting and 
the quality of the Stilted product. Pure 
sodium chloride penetrates much more deeply 
and completely into the fish. Penetration 
is retarded by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of calcium chloride to the brine of pure 
salt; it is retarded still more by niagnesium 
chloride and most by sodium sulphate. 
These salts of calcium and magnesium being 
common impurities of salt it is easy to see 
how they may have an injurious influence on 
the conservation of fish in warm weather 
by prolonging the time necessary for the 
brine to soak into the fisli. 

The impurities also perceptibly affect the 
quality oi the product. Pure salt produces 
a tender fish with flesh of a brownish or grey- 
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ish colour; small quantities of impurities 
produce a much tougher hsh; this is most 
noticeable with magnesium chloride^ which 
gives a shiny skin. Small quantities of 
calcium chloride toughen the fish, larger 
quantities detach the skin from the fish and 


make it sticky. Calcium chloride and still 
more ms^esium chloride whiten the flesh. 

The eftects of these impurities being now 
known it is pKissible, not only to salt fish more 
rapidly and completely, but to obtain a 
salted fish of the degree of firmness desired. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA 

(SUMMAKV OF AN ARTICLE BY PROF. V, TOTOMIANZ.) 


The Dairy Societies and other forms of Co- 
operation . — Up to some twenty years ago 
practically the sole object of stockfarming 
in Silieria was to procure a quantity of 
butcher’s meat sufficient to supply kx:al 
needs. In a number of enterprising 

foreigners established themselves in the 
country and sold animals and implements 
to the t>easants on credit. This initiative 
resulted in a general and rapid development 
of the dairy industry throughout Western 
SilK*ria. 

In 1901 the first dairy socieites on a co- 
operative basis of the Danish ty^ie were 
established and within 3 years 2(M) of these 
arteh had arisen in Western Siberi«i and pro- 
ducers were freed from the exploitation of 
foreign business men. 

In 190H the Union of Sil»erian Dairy So- 
cieties was formed. Its activity extemls 
over a territory of almost half a miliion .sejuare 
miles. 'I'he dair>' societies belonging; to it are 
governed by the following rules: (1) mutual 
liability for all obligations assumed; (2) 
common management of current business; 

(3) each member pays an admission fee pro- 
portionate to the nunilRT of cows he owns; 

(4) a fine of .S roubles ($2,50) per milch cow it 
the milk is !^>1<1 elsewhere; (5) fine for 
adulteration of butter; (6) withdrawal from 
the so<'iely ran be allowed only as following 
on a change of place of residence- ~^a member 
withdrawing for other reasons has no right 
to ask for any part of the capital and has no 
dispensation from his share of the collective 
liability for the debts contracted by the 
8<x'iety up to the day of his withdrawal; (7) 
the dairy may fulfill other functions, for 
instance, open co-o^ierative stores where 
memlxrs are obliged to make their pur- 
chases. 

The Unioti of Silurian Dairy Societies is 
governed by rules to which members subscribe 
on admission. Eiich dair\^ pa>»s an admis- 
sion fee of $5 and acquires one or more shares 
of $50 each. All the butter the dairies 
make must be consigned to the union from 
which they must acquire the materials and 
goods necessary to their buttermaking. The 
affairs of the Union are arranged by a com- 
mittee of three members and by the general 
meeting of the delegates of the dairy societies. 

Up to 1908 the export of dairy products 
was almost a monopoly of foreign merchants 


who founded exporting houses in Siberia to 
trade with Denmark, Great Britain and 
Germany. The Union in order to eliminate 
these middlemen entered into relations with 
British firms which agrml to take Siberian 
butter, making payments based on prices in 
local markets. In 1912 the Union founded 
in London a stock company called the Union 
of Silxrian Co-operative Associations and 
having a share capital of 1,000,000 roubles 
($510,000). The London Union receiv^ the 
butter of the Siberian dairies on commission 
and at once sends 90 per cent of the price 
obtaining on the foreign market to the 
Union i.i Silieria. The remainder is paid 
when the sde has taken place, inten^st on 
the share capital l>eing first deducted at the 
rate of 0 per cent. A percentage of 2*5 goes 
to pay the exjKrnses of the Union’s foreign 
agencies, and alx)ul 3 cents a pound is allowed 
to cover the expenses of transport, consign- 
ment and insurance. 

In Decemlxr 1917 the Siberian dairies had 
120,000 members owming 300,000 milch cows. 
In that year the export of butter from Siberia 
was 175,320,000 lbs. 

At the end of March 1918 the l^nion of 
Silxrian Dairy Societies celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of it,s foundation. In 1908 it 
had united only 12 dairies and its sales 
amounted to about $1,500,000. In 1918 it 
comprised 2,5(K) dairies and its sales during 
the year amounted to $80,000,000. 

At first the co-operativ<5 movement en- 
countered enormous difficulties. Later the 
}>easants became aware of the great advant- 
ages which the new movement was procuring 
for them, especially in the elimination 
of the middlemen. In 1917, 95 per cent 
of all the butler produced in Siberia emanated 
from the dairy societies. 

The peasants of Siberia are now in direct 
connection w'ith the great markets in Russia 
and abroad. A like progress has been realized 
by the Union in the field of distribution. It 
now possesses vast stores which supply the 
rural population. It has also acquired a large 
amount of modern machinery for the pro- 
duction of butter. The co-operative niove- 
ment lias also had a l^eneficial influence in the 
field of education. 

As for the Government, it was obliged in- 
creasingly to recognize the importance of the 
dairies. In war time it accepted the Union^s 
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hdp ill the provisioning of the army. From 
the time of the outbreak of war until Sep- 
tember 1917 the Union supplied to the army 
foodstuffs of the total value of about $100,- 
000,000. 

Lately various Siberian co-operative so- 
cieties have taken the inititative in con- 
structing elevators for storing the harvest of 
grain. Efforts are being made to extend co- 
operative production to cheesemaking, to 
organize the export of eggs, etc. 

The Purchases and Sales Union of Siberian 
Co-operative Societies . — The Purchases and 
Sales Union, established on May 1, 1916, 
aims at uniting and co-ordinating the co- 
operative societies scattered over the whole 
country from the Ural Mountains to the 
Pacific. It constitutes the centre of the 
co-operative federations, each of which 
represents a group of local co-operative 
societies which retain complete autonomy 
as regards internal a<lminist ration. The 
F*urchases and Sales Union is therefore like 
an association of individual federations 
conforming to the resolutions of their 
respective meetings. The central union is 
liable for losses to the whole extent of its 
projierty, while the supplementary liability of 
each affiliated co-operative association 
extends to ten times the value of the shares 
it possesses. 

The activity of the Purchases and Sales 
Union extends into various fields of trade, 
educettion and organization. Although a 
private institution, it works in such a manner 
that it has a notable influence on the economic 
policy of the organs of the State. A precise 
idea of the work and duties of the Purchases 
and Sales Union can lie obtained by con- 
sidering its offices in the town of Nova- 
Nikolaievsk, They are the following: — 

(1) The Trade Office which classifies the 
orders of affiliated co-operative asscx:iations, 
fulfils them, places them in relation with the 
contracting firms, buys necessary gocxls, and 
supervises the business of all the union's 
agencies. 

(2) The Revising Office which provides for 
the auditing of the central officers l>ooks, the 
instruction in bookkeeping of the auditing 
offices of the single associations, the study 
of affiliated associations’ systems of book- 
keeping and commercial management, the 
summoning of meetings of the auditors of 
the trade books of the associations, and the 
auditing of the books of all the offices of the 
Purchases and Sales Union. 

iS) The Finance Committee which studies 
questions of a financial character regarding 
the Purchases and Sales Union^ supervises 
its financial position and co-ordinates the 
activity of the central management with 
that of the affiliated federations. 

(4) The Dairies Office gives instructions to 
the affiliated dairies, co-ordinates the systentS 
of rnanufacturing and consigning butter, 
acquires all necessary articles, studies means 
ol improving production, institutes and 


supervises Rectal schools, as for example 
the Higher Dairy School, and markets both 
at home and abroad the butter produced. 

(5) The Fisheries Office organizes the river 
and sea fishing of Siberia, seeks to improve 
fishing methi^s, distributes fish in the 
various regions of Siberia and in European 
Russia, acquires fishermen’s requisites, organ- 
izes co-operative societies among populations 
living by fishing and other fishermen’s 
mutual aid associations. 

(6) The Raw Materials Office instructs the 
affiliated co-operative federations, and super- 
vises the bu>^ing and marketing of raw 
material on home and foreign markets. 

(7) The Industries OffiUe preparp and 
works out sclicmes for the industrial pro- 
grammes of the co-operative federations 
instructing them in all matters regarding 
industrial enterprise, co-ordinating their 
activity and supervising their various indus- 
trial establishments. 

(8) The Information Office collects and 
classifies information as to all the Purchases 
and Sales Union's fields of activity, basing 
itself on the reports rcceivTd from the 
commercial agents, the local offices, the 
secretarie.s of the co-operative asscK'iations 
concerned and finally the general press. It 
distributes the material thus collecte<i among 
the single ('o-operatiye sfxieties with the 
objei't of co-ordinating their commercial 
activity. 

(9) 77ic Transport Office which has the 
duty of studying methods of facilitatinj^ the 
strictest relations with the local authorities, 
preparing a programme for the transport and 
consignment ol merchandise on a large 
scale, ami drawing up time tables for the 
railways and tariffs for the roads of commun- 
ication Iwloiiging to the State and the 
communes. 

tlO) The Secretarial Office which instructs 
the co-operative unions as to their pro- 
grammes of internal organization, provides 
them with books and other mean.s of instruc- 
tion, open.s st'hools and co-ojx'ralive .stx'ieties, 
hold.s courst\s of lectures, publishes a monthly 
co-operative review for .Siljeria, maintains 
a co-operative librar>% disseminates pamph- 
lets and leaflets on propaganda, organizes 
statistical enquiries, co-ordinating the statis- 
tical material supplied by the various 
co-operative societies, gives advice in legal 
cases by means of consulting law>^rs, 
helping co-oi>erative societies in all their 
legal business, makes enquiries into the laws 
governing co-operation, lakes part in meetings 
treating of these subjects, and keeps the 
a^icultural class informed as to all questions 
which can interest it in its relations with 
authorities. 

(11) 7'Ae Foreign Office which supervises 
the agencies instituted abroad, coUet:ts and 
classifies information and data as to the 
world’s markets, acquires and distributes 
foreign securities to provide for the most 
urgent payments, drafts bills for the regula- 
tion of the commercial exchange between 
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Siberia and foreign countries, takes jjart in 
meetings and conferences concerned with the 
supervision of importation and exportation. 

(12) The Economic Council which makes 
enquiries as to all economic problems relative 
to co-operation, prepares bills on this subject, 
takes part in conferences on economic 
problems, and regulates the economic policy 
of the affiliated co-operative federations. 

The vast activity of the Purchases and 
Sales Union is distributed among these 
twelve offices, on the principles of specializa- 
tion and of the strict selection of the ttichnic^il 
and consulting staff. The Economic ('ouncil 
is composed not only of such consulting 
experts as professors of political economy 
and kindred subjects, but also of repre- 
sentatives of the various <jffices, and thus 
it is an auxiliary organization which helps 
the central management in all its far- 
reaching work. Eiich office is managed by a 
member of the central Ixiard of management. 
In the same way the managers of the most 
important agencies of the Purchases and 
Sales Union, as for example the Moscow 
agency and the agencies founded abroad, 
ludong to the central board of management. 
The latter is appointed by the delegates 
of the individual co-operative federations at 
their annual meetings, and constitutes the 
central managing lw)dy of the Purchases and 
Sales Unions. 

1'he co-operative federations belonging to 
the Purchase and Sales Union act as its local 
agencies. Hitherto such agencies, iH’ginning 
with the chief among them which is at 
Most'ow and which acts as a central agency 
for European Russia, having a staff of 
commercial travellers who visit ail the 
markets of Russia, have been instituted in 
the following towTis: in European Russia 
at Nijni- Novgorod, Ekaterinburg, Kungr and 
Sarapul in Siberia at Irkutsk, Blagoviesh- 


tchensk, Charbin, Vladivostock, Nicolaitevsk, 
and abroad at London* New Yoik and 
Copenhagen, the London agency being the 
principal foreign agency. 

The Purchases and Sales Union has 
initiated a new era in the histor>^ of the 
co-operative movement in Siberia. The 
period which preceded its organization was 
characteri^d by an almost absolute lack 
of co-ordination among the different co- 
operative societies, in consequence of which 
the financial position of the whole co- 
operative movement suffered much. More- 
over, the ignorance on the part of Siberian 
co-operative societies of modern methods of 
marketing agricultural produce greatly weak- 
ened the movement in its conqielition with 
private enterprise. The co-operativx* federa- 
tions affiliated to the Purchases and Sales 
Union find themselves tmlay in a position 
to exercise a growing influence on the State 
authorities, independently of the form of the 
government w^hich has changed several times 
in recent years. In the sphere of trade the 
l*urchases and Sales Union introduced 
discipline and rder into the business of 
acquiring and marketing produce as profitably 
as possible. 

The business of the Purchases and Sales 
Union has reached an unhoped-for figure 
It is enough to state that this union acquired 
alxiut 1,700 tons of tea, and, among other 
articL*s, large quantities of wicks and lucifer 
matches. 

The vicissitudes through which Russia has 
lately passed have had their sad reaction in 
Siberia and have impeded the development 
of the Purchases and Sides Union, but there 
is question only of a period of temporary 
arrest whence the co-operative movement 
will issue stronger and more fully alive than 
liefore. 


WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Women in A^ricuilure before the War . — 
Until the seventies of the nineteenth century 
peasant women still habitually worked on the 
land throughout England and Wales. Since 
1840, however, disinterested public sentiment 
was against such employment. By l^^ll the 
custom w*as dying out, although in some 
districts, particularly in the north, the wnves 
and daughters of owners and tenants fre- 
quently assisted in the fields. In the fruit 
and flow4r growing iHstricts and also in the 
hop districts they were often employed at 
ci^ain seasons. In Scotland women were 
still largely employed in agriculture up to 
the very eve erf the w’ar. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
war a certain number of women received 
training in horticulture or agriculture in 
agricultural schools and colleges. Some of 
them became small holders, utilizing their 
land as q^arket or nursery gardens or as 


poultry farms or small mixed farms. Others 
became wage earners as gardeners, manager- 
esses of commercial dairies and cheese 
factories, assistants to poultry farmers, etc. 
On the w^hole. the salaries earned by educated 
women in agriculture and the amount of 
leisure they enjoyed compared unfavourably 
with those obtained in other professions. 

Women in Agriculture during the PFar,— 
Early in the war it became evident that it 
would l>e necessary to use W'omen to fill the 
places of men taken from agriculture for the 
army. It has been seen, how'^ever, that in 
England and Wales at any rate, the number 
of wromen w'ho had any agricultural sktjl was 
very inadequate to the need. The problem 
which arose was twofold: it was necessary 
both to find women willing to do the work 
and to train them. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries entered into an arrangement with 
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various agricultural colleges and farm 
institutes for training women for whom the 
Board provided scholarships. It was soon 
evident, however, that the women already 
living in country districts were not enough to 
meet the need for workers and it was neces- 
sary to draw on other classes. Town 
dwellers were recruited. It was found, in 
particular, that the enterprise and energy, 
and in many cases the exemption from imme- 
diate necessity to earn a livelihood of girls 
of the upper and middle classes, made them 
available as material for forming the new 
women labourers. Training centres for city 
women were organised, and the experiment 
was so successful that it led to the formation 
in 1916 of the Women’s National Land 
Service Corps. Training for the corps lasted 
six weeks and aimed definitely at producing 
cow- women and horse-women. Most of 
them paid for their own maintenance during 
training. 

In 1917 the Women’s Land Army was 
formed. Three methods of training were 
followed: (1) A farmer was allowed to have 
for three weeks the services of a recruit to 
whom he paid no wages and for whose main- 
tenance the Land Army paid. He trained 
her for the work for which he required her, 
and paid her wages after the expiry of the 
three weeks: (2) A farmer undertook to 
train one or more women for a period of from 
four to six weeks. The Land Army paid 
for their maintenance and they gave their 
labour in return for their training. When 
trained they were transferred to paicl employ- 
ment under other farmers; (3) Recruits were 
housed in a hostel supervised by an instruc- 
tress and a housekeeper. It was usually 
situat^ on a farm which gave adequate 
facilities for training recruits or in the centre 
of a district in which there were several farms 
where such training would Ik; received. 
This method of training was jierhaps the 
most successful. 

The extent to which women have increasc'd 
the supply of agricultural labour in Great 
Britain may bo estimated from the fact that 
between March, 1917, and October, 1918, the 
Women’s Land Army alone supnlietl some 
16,000 women for field and other farm work, 
exclusively of those who went directly to 
work for the Timber vSupply and Forage 
Departments, 


It is estimated that of the women who 
have gone into agriculture only 16 per cent 
have &ilcd for reasons of health to do useful 
work. Women have naturally been more 
successful in some branches of work than in 
others. They have distinguished themselves 
particularly m dairy work, in the care of 
young stock, in certain kinds of field work 
and in the lighter works of forestry. In 
threshing, thatching and driving motor 
tractors they have also met with remarkable 
success. It has been found that heavy, 
monotonous labour tends to weary them 
physically anti mentally and sometimes pro- 
duces in them a reaction dangerous to disci- 
pline. On the members of the army them- 
selves, and in pcirticular on those of them 
who have come from large towns, in some 
cases the slums of towns, the work has had 
an excellent effect as regards their health, 
their nerve.s, their powers of initiative and 
their zest for life. 

The Future of Women in Af^riculturc . — 
In considering the question of whether 
women workers will remain in agriculture 
after the war the fact must be first acknowl- 
edged that many of them wish to do so. 
They have acipjiretl a taste for the work 
and discovered the benefit they derive from 
it. 

The question that remains is whether they 
will still find employment after the emer- 
gency iTeated by the war has ceased to exist. 
Farmers have many of them been converted 
to a favourable view of their activitle.s; but 
whether or not their superior adaptability 
an<l quickness will ever or often cause them 
to succeed in competition against men for 
places as wage-earning labourers remains 
problematical, as do also the degree of sever- 
ity which the conditions of the labour 
market w\\\ give to such competition, and the 
extent to which women will embark on it. 

In considering women who belong to the 
agricultural class, the wives and daughters 
of farmers, ploughmen and the agricul- 
tural labourers, the outlook is less specula- 
tive. The pn‘judice many of these w^omcn 
previously entertained in common with their 
menfolk, against the w'ork of women on the 
land has been largely overcome by the 
example of the Land Army, it is probable 
that they will henceforth participate to a 
larger extent and with more gootlwill than 
belore in the labours of agriculture. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION IN PALESTINE 


The author of the article in the Institute 
Economic Bulletin first gives a detailed ac- 
count of the natural and economic condi- 
tions of Palestine. The vegetation is like 
that of Italy and Greece, and grapes, olives, 
oranges, almonds, figs, etc., are grown Ijy 
means of irrigation. The soil is suitable for 
^ cultivation of corn, barley, sesamun, etc. 
1 ne torests once so plentiful exist no longer. 


Sheep and goats are the most important 
domestic anim Is. The chief articles of 
export are oranges, soap and wine. ' 

The population of Palestine Is about 
700,000 or 10 to 15 per cent of that found in 
the time of the country’s prosperity, and it 
p>uld still maintain its former population 
if it recovered scientifically econontic condi- 
tions. About three-fourths of the inhabi* 
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tants are Arabs, and there are 12 ,000 Jews 
and 100,000 Christians. The percentage of 
the total population formed by Jews is larger 
than it is in any other country. 

Means of communication leave much to 
be desired. The old Roman roads have 
been largely destroyed. Several railroads 
in course of construction are exj^cted to 
open VP the country to foreign capital to a 
greater degree than heretofore. 

The .author describes certain peculiarities 
of the agrarian system in Palestine. Under 
Turkish rule the system of land tenure is not 
favourable to the cultivation of land by 
private persons. Agriculture still follows 
primitive methods. 

The histoiy^ of Jewish Colonization in 
Palestine is then fully dealt with by the 
author, especially the colonization schemes 
of Baron Rothschild, 

Side by side with the colonization which 
had a strictly e<'onomic and philanthropic 
character, a new current of ideas, having a 
national and |K)Utical character, developed 
towanis the end of last century and was 
known as Zionism. The ideal of this move- 
ment is the foundation in Palestine of a 
national home for jew^s j^uaranteed by public 
law', in accordance with the programme 
adopted by the first Zionist congress at 
Basle in 1897. In the economic sphere 
Zionism aims at buying land in Palestine 
in order to found there colonies which can 
be the inalienable possession of the Jewish 
people. The colonist receives only the 
usulrurt. The legal title by which such 
land is held is that ol eniph>'teusis or heri- 
ditary lease. Land thus acquired is exempted 
forever from private speculation, and land 
revenue belongs to the State. By this ideal 
Zionism is connected with the ancient 
Hebrew agrarian .system while at the same 
time it keeps pace with the movement of 
modern agrarian reform. 

The means at the disposal of Zionism for 
the fulfilment of its task are the follow'ing: 

In 1899, that is to say in the year in which 
Baron de RotschiUrs colonies passed to the 
lea's management, the Zionist colonial or- 
ganization founded a Jewish colonial bank, 
the Jewish, Colonial Trust, a limited liability 
(‘Onipany w^hich has its offices in Loiulon. 
It is the function of this bank to facilitate the 
purchase of lands in Palestine and to grant 
to colonists short-term loans and lon^-term 
mortgage credit, hitherto entirely lacking in 
Palestine. In 1900 this l>ank opened two 
branches, <ine at Jaffa, tlie Anglo- Palestine 
Company, which had local offices at Jerusalem, 
Ikyrouth,, Caiffa, Safed, Hebron, Tiberias 
and Gaza, and the other, known as the Anglo- 
l^vatitine^ Banking Company, at Constan- 
tinople. 

Another Zionist institution, the Jewish 
National Fund, founded in 1901, also became 
an important colonizing factor. It was 
omauiz^ as a limited liability company having 
offices m London. Its income consists ex- 


clusively of gifts and subscriptions, especially 
from the least well-to-do classes. The capital 
thus obtained amounted to $1,500,000 at 
the end of 1917. This institution enjoys a 
great popularity amon|^ Jews adhering to 
Zionism. It i$ very active both in the social 
and economic and in the industrial spheres. 
In 1908 it founded a model agricultural 
school in the colony of Kinereth and an t)live- 
grove in the colony of Htdda in Judaea near 
the Jaffa- Jerusalem railway. In the same 
year the colony of Z)flga»ya on Lake Tilienas 
was founded. In 1910 the colony of Ben 
Scemen near Hulda w'as founded to intensify 
the cultivation of olives. 

In 1908 another important institution was 
founded with the help of the National Fund, 
the Palestine Land Development Company. 
The object of this company is to manage ~4:he 
lands of the National Fund, especially those 
lying on lake Til>erias, the value of which 
can be realized only by means of large 
capital and therefore not by the Jewish 
farmers. The Land Development Company 
also grants to individuals lots of cultivable 
land which it continues to manage if the 
owners live outside Palestine. In 1912 it 
amalgamated with the Ica in order to pursue 
with that iKKly the w'ork of colonization in 
Palestine. In this way the purchase was 
effected of the Dscema estate at the extreme 
^)uth of Palestine, near (kza, of Cafruria 
in Judaea, and of Karkur which lies near the 
coast, halfway betw’een Jaffa and Caiffa. 
'rhib institution also bought other lands 
w'hich it is now preparing for colonization. 

In 1911 the National Fund was responsible 
for founding an institution wdiich aims at 
forming co-operative agricultural colonies. 
It is called the Erez Israel Sc^ttlement Asso- 
ciation, and it has formed two co-operative 
colonies of this kind, namely the Marchavia 
and the Dagavia^ on the principles of Pro- 
fessor l>pj5en]ieimer. 

An account of the w'ork of the colonization 
companies is given in the article in the Insti- 
titute Bulletin. A table is included giving 
the name, year of foundation, approximate 
population, area and purpose of each colony. 
Details of the loans made to colonists by the 
Anglo- Palestine Company Bank are given. 
Co-operative credit societies have been 
established. 

Urban colonization is also much encouraged 
by the J ew*s in Palestine, with a view’ to attract- 
ing the most well-to-do classes, w'ho establish 
themselves in towns, and to providing an 
easy market for the produce of neighbouring 
Jewish colonics. Such colonization has been 
very active in the neighbourhood of 
Jaffa, where a sort of suburb, Tal Aviv 
or Spring Hill, has been established. With 
its wide and clean streets and its dwellings 
supplied with all the apparatus of modern 
comfort, it resembles a modern European 
garden-city. The National Fund has through 
the medium of the Anglo-Palestine Company 
contributed $50,000 to the tiiakmg of thfiii 
little Jewish town. 
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CREDIT FOR THE ACQUISITION OF SMALL RURAL 
HOLDINGS IN FRANCE 


The French law of April 9, 1918, aims at 
an exceptional and privileged distribution of 
small holdings for the beneht of military 
pensioners and of civilians who have suffered 
irom the war. It authorizes societies afford- 
ing credit on real estate and agricultural 
security to ^rant the beneficiaries mortgage 
loans to facilitate the acquisition and reconsti- 
tution of small holdings of a value not 
exceeding $2,000. These loans are granted 
at a reduced rate of interest with the help 


of funds which the State advances to the 
societies without interest. 

The article (9 pages) in the Institute 
Economic Bulletin gives details of the law, 
covering the objects of the loans, their 
amount and duration, the rate of interest 
and methods of repayment, security, condi- 
tions to l>e fulhlled by the applicant,^ terms 
on which the State makes advances to the 
district banks, etc. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTITUTE ECONOMIC BULLETIN 

In addition to those already dealt with herein, the following is a list of the more important 
subjects treated in the March and April numbers of the Intcrnatioiul Review of Agricultural 
Economics. Persons interested in any of the articles in this list may obtain the original 
bulletins on application to the Institute Branch, so long as the supply for distribution is not 
exhausted. 


March number 

Page<» 

The Work of the '' Boerenbond ” (Peasants* League) in Belgium 

Recent Provisions for Compulsory' Insurance against the Accidents of Agricultural biibour in Italy ... 121-155 

The Problem of Forestry in Spam. . . . U6-164 


April number 


Mutual Insurance against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour in Belgium 1H5' 101 

Credit for SetUers in New South Wales . . 202 -204 

Sales and Price of Rural Land in Denmark m 1017 . 251-236 

New Agricultural Labourers’ Code in Germany 237 -238 

Small Holdings in England and Wales . 2.38-240 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

WORLD'S WHEAT CROP SITUATION IN 1919-20 COMPARED 
WITH PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 

BY T. K. DOHERTY, LL. B. 


1 DislribtUion of Pre-War Wheat Crop, 

The conditions under w'hich distribution 
takes place have been entirely changed in 
consequence of the war. Russia, which 
exported 164,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
191vVl4, this year, it is creditably reported 
can no more than satisfy her owm needs. 
Her rich wheat lands continue to be over- 
run by warring armic's, the transportation 
systems have to a great extent broken down, 
so that in a great number of cases surplus 
areas cannot supply grain to deficient areas. 
It is not at all improbable that on that 
account Ix^forc the present year ends some 
millions of bushels of wheat may have 
to be brought through the Murman Coast 
and Archangel to succour the starving hordes 
of Petrograd, if not even of Moscow. Then 
even w^heri a single constitutional (ioverii- 
ment is in control, its juristliction will 
probably no longer extend to certain pro- 
vinces along the Baltic nor to Poland, nor 
to the rich w'hcat-pnKlucing soils of the 
Crkaine. The Ckraine (as part of Russia}, 
Roumania and Bulgaria were consideraf>le 
exiKuters in 191vV14, but can <luring the pre- 
sent year no more than satisfy their own 
needs, Austria-Hungary in the year before 
the was was self-sufficient, no>v a consider- 
able proportion of the wliea I -producing 
area has suffered from the upheaval <if the 


Bolsheviki movement, and the remainder is 
parcelled up betw^een Poland, Czecho-Slova- 
kta and Italy, while insistent appi*als for 
food are coming from all sides. 

On the other hand, certain of the pre-w^ar 
importing states, besides suffering on account 
of the war from reduced production, have 
extended their territory and their jurisdiction 
over areas which are inconsiderable produ- 
cers of w'heat, and these ira()orting states will 
in conse(|uence have to ver>^ materially 
incn*ase their imports. These are chiefly 
France and Italy, but the ob6er\’ation also 
applies in so far as MesojKnamia, Palestine 
and Constantinople are concerned. 

Russia, Roumania and Bulgaria, which in 
1913 furnished 228.000,000 bushels of the 
world’s requirements, are therefore out of the 
running, and India, which in that year ex- 
imrtcd S0.0(K),0CK) bushels has now, in 
consequence of the 100.(XK),000 deficiency 
in its last crop, become an importer. 

In view' of this change of orientation in the 
movement of the imi>ort and exjiort resulting 
from the war, before entering upon a pre- 
sentation of the data relating to the dis- 
tribution of this year’s wffieat crop, it will 
l>e ex[)edient to examine in the tw’o following 
tables the imports and ex|>orcs by countries 
on an average of the five vears ending July, 
1914. 


IMPOMTINO COUNIRIES 



Home production 

Net import of wheat 



Averaae of five 

and flour Average 

Total average 

Country 

years ending 

of five years ending 

re<iuirements 


February*, 1914. 

July, 1914. 

before the war. 

Gr^at Britain, . . . . , 

.59. 525. 000 

216,05.1,000 

275.578.000 

Germany 

152.R.59,(HK) 

68,343,000 

221,197.000 

Italy 

l«5,351,000 

53,278.000 

236,629,000 

Belgium 

15.(K»5.000 

49,237,000 

64,301,000 

Fraht'e 

317.466.000 

43,725,000 

.3<>1 , 191 .000 

Holland j 

4.777,000 

22,046.000 

26,823,000 

Switzerland. - - . i 

3,307.000 

16,902.000 

20.209,000 

Austria-H ungary 

230.750,000 

10.288,000 

241 ,039, <100 

L«ypt 

34,907,000 

7,716,000 

42.623.000 

Swtxien... 

8,084,000 

6,981,000 

15,065,000 

Denmark 

5,512,000 

6,246.000 

11.758, 000 

Spain 

130,440,000 

6.246,000 

136,686,000 

Japan 

24.251.000 

4.042.000 

28,293,000 

Norway 

367.000 

3,674.000 

4.041,000 

Tunis 

6,246,000 

733,000 

6,981,000 

Totals. * 

1,176.907.000 

515.512,000 

1,692.414.000 
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KXPORTING COtWTRTES 


Country- 

Average exports of 
five years 
ending July, 1914. 

Year ending 

July, 1915. 

Year ending 

July, 1918. 

Russia ... 

164.244.000 

106.924.000 

94.799.000 
«3. 040, 000 

53.646.000 

49.604.000 

S. 144,000 

53.278.000 

4.409.000 
310.852,000 

85.980.000 

91.859.000 
.1,674.000 

! 37,111.00*) 

(3,674,000) 

4.042.000 

13.S9S.00( 

232.588.001 

267. 494.001 
62.464,00( 
22,414.00< 

6,981,00* 

5,144.00* 

36.744,0(8 

[ .. 

United States 

t'anada 

Argentina. . . .... 

Roumania 

India 

Algeria 

Australia 

Total of States which have furnished 

statistics 

Other countries (a) . . . 

Grand total 

610.679.000 

13.228,000 

.$41,601,000 

9.5.53.000 

1 • ■ ' 

647,424.00* 

13.963,00* 

623,907.000 

.551.154.000 

661,387,00* 


(a) Bulgaria, Chile, Uruguay and New ^^eaiand. 

It will be obsenx'd that in the pre-war 
period the exports amounted to 624,(K)0,()(K) 
bushels, while the imports wore for Europe 
alone (excluding Japan from the abirxx table) 
515,000,000 bushels, and do not comprise 
the 98,(X)0,000 bushels which were known 
to have been imported by countries outside 
of Europe, which do not furnish regular 
statistics. The imixirts into all countries 
aggregated 613,000,000 bushels, w'hilc the 
exports aggregated 624,000,000. There is 
invariably this discrepancy between the total 
estimated imports and the recorded ex]:K>rts, 
the latter being always larger owing to losses 
in transit in quantity and wc^ight of cargoes 
and by possible errors in statistics. It will 
now be expedient to consider the actual 


situation beginning with the statemcni 
of production. 

2, Distribution of tfie World's Wheat Crof. 
of 1919^20. 

First will l^c given in the three follo\^inf! 
tables the areas in wheat, followed by tin 
world’s production and distribution ol 
production l)y continents. The receipt ol 
statistics of crops by the Internationa' 
Institute has not yet become normal, hence 
in the three following tables a large projKir- 
tion of the data, as indicated in the notes 
are estimates made in the office of the 
('anadian Institute Branch on the basis ol 
private re|>orts of condition, acreage and 
production, and ver>' largely derived from 
Broomhall’s “Corn Trade News.” 


VVORin’S VV'HEAT ACREAlrfc*. 


Countries. 

1919. 

1918 

Five ye,irs’ 
vciage 




19W 13 

Belniuni 

Acres. 

Acres. 


277.000 

i37.*K»0 

39.5.000 

Denmark. ... ... ... 

125,00(>U) 

141,()00(a) 

114,000 

Spain ... . ... 

11.317,000<a) 

10.230.(H)0Ui) 

9.. 548. 000 

France 

U,779.0(K)(;ti 

11..360.00(Pa) 

16.161,000 

Great Britain and Ireland 

3,268.0fK»<a) 

2, 773.000(a) 

1,887.000 

Italy .... 

10,502.000U) 

10,79H,O0OU/ 

n. 723, 000 

Norway . ^ 

41,000 

4i,0(K)(a) 

12,000 

Swc<len . . , . , i 

378.000 

378.000(a) 

235,000 

Netherlands.. , .... 

143,000 

143.000(a) 

138,000 

Portugal 

1,210.0*8) 

1,210.000 

1,210,000 

Greece 

937.000(a) 

865,000 

865,000 

Switzerland. . . 

202,000 

2O2.tK)0(ii) 

104,000 

Riis8ia>in>£urope,.. .... 

35.350,000 

35,350,000 

58,927.000 

Roumania , , . 

3,200,000 

2.750,000 

4,576.000 

Serbia 

660,000 

560.000 

940.000 

Bulgaria . . 

2,040,0(X) 

1,7.50.000 

2,910,000 

Germany... . . . . , . 

.3,547,000 

, 3,. 547. 000(a) 

4,769,000 

Austria 

2,100,000 

1.800.000 

3,012,000 

Hungary 

6,300.000 

5-500.000 

9,078.000 

Canada... 

17, 283. 000(a) 

J 7. 354, 000(a) 

9,945.000 

United States 

71. 526. 000(a) 

59,UO,000(u) 

47,097,000 

India. 

23, 415, 000(h) 
1, .362, 000(a) 

35. 497, 000(a) 

29,218,000 

Japan 

1.45«.000(a> 

196,000 

Algeria 

2.000.000 

3.186,00(Ka) 

3,494.000 

ggypt 

1,200,000 

t,286,0Q0(a) 

1,315,000 

Tunis 

1,190,000 

1,413. 000(a) 

1,310,000 

South Africa- , 

900,000 

- 9S3, 000(a) 

! 744,000 

Argentina 

16,000.000 

16,976.000<a) 

16,052,000 

Australia 

New Zealand * '• 

8,000.000 

8,649,000(9) 

7.603.000 

220, 000(a) 

221, 000(a) 

242.000 

Totals 

236.472,000 

235.738.000 

244,820,000 

(a) Official figures. The figures for the five years' Wemge are all t^fi^ial. 
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Tabi-k 1V~~Woru>S PrOdi'ction of VVuka'i. 


C'cmntrif». 

ldi9. 

1918 

Prc'-wHi five 
yeara’ average 
1909-13. 


Buahcl^. 

BusheU. 

Bualiels. 

I 'niUNl , ... 

I,161,000AKK) 

917.100.000 

686,697.fXX) 

Canwia.. ..... ... 

282,105AKKI 

189.07.5,000 

197,118.000 

Mi'Moo .... 

8.(M)0,0O0ui’ 

«.fHK),(XM) 

«,480.mX) 

Ar«<'iUitui.. .... 

16fl.000,00(Kiii 

184,270.(KX> 

147.071,<X)0 

Chih 

12,0(¥>.000(a> 

li.OOfl.fXK) 

14.000,000 

I'niKuay 

T.OOOAXKRa) 

s.wio.oo.i 

6.519,(KK) 

Austt la 

4<).00(I.«K)0» 

4f),0<K),fKX> 

60, 840. OCX) 

liunjiarv 

!04,(K¥).(XK)<I») 

105.(XK1.0(X> 

169, 646. (KK) 

Url}^tuIn. 

KAHKl.fMKKb) 

9,000, (KX) 

14, 896. (MX) 

Butgaiia. , , . 

34.000.(M>UCat 

34.0(X1,(XX) 

42 4 40. OCX) 

r><*umark. 

5,2(K>,(KK){b) 

6.520.000 

5, 344. (XU) 

Pranu* . i 

IHO.WXlAKXXa) 

2 5t.784.lKX) 

317.639.CKX) 

Oniiany.... .. , . 

KOAKK),000<al 

y0,5.51,(X)0 

152.120,000 

Grmv. . . . 

4.fK¥».mKbhi 

8.000. OIK) 

4,52(),tXX) 

ItAh . - 1 

l60A)00.0(H)ib) 

176.572.000 

183,536,000 

Hi'T/t'Roviniu and Honuiu. . . 1 

1 ..5(Hi.<X)0ta) 

1.500.(X)0 

2,. 560. 000 

NKherlands . 1 

4.(KM).<¥XKb>i 

j 4,82.5.000 

4.896.000 

Noru’av j 

KW) 0fM)fb>l 

i 1.087.<X>0 

.506, CKX) 

Luxi'mburj,' . , . i 

I .SOO.UUOraij 

; 512, OIX) 

613, (MX) 

ptjriui/a!.... i 

b.4«U.U(K)(b) 

7.tK)0.000 

7.440.000 

Romnain.i . . ; 

: 70,0rK).{KK>^a 

i 70.(KH).000 

87. 793. (XX) 

Ru*»»ja'lti Kur<)p*‘ .. 

! 550.0(X),00(»^al 

475,000.000 

624.620.IKM) 

RiKsian Poland. , 

1 l5.fKM)AK>0(aJ 

12.t(X>.000 

2I,950.(K)0 

Sc-rhui 

S.tKXl.CXKXai 

H.(XK).000 

13.«CX).(KK) 


: 158 . .i<#S <XM) ! 

I 155. 7 10, OIX) j 

130.447.000 

Sv^H«’n. 

1 XAMKI.tXXXbJj 

i 9.0rt5.(KK) 

7,769,<X)0 

Swux<*rluml . . 

‘ 6 (XKbtKKXbii 

1 7.095,000 j 

3. 3 14. IKK) 

< \ j>rus aud Malta 

1 2.4UOAXX><ab 

2.4(X).(XX) i 

2.4<K).000 

Britain and In-land 

75.(XX).(XK){ar 

95, 178. IKK) j 

59A40.aOO 

India 

i 27<»,526AKX) 

379.8>9.0(X) 

3.59,035.000 

japan . 

• 25AXX).(XX> 

25,. 59.5. OCX) ' 

24.166,000 

RiH-tta in-A<U*i . 

' U«,mX>.(XHba- 

! 90. OIK). (MX) 

151 .U2,WK) 


l3A»00.tMK)'ac 

I l5.6fK>.0(W) 

13,6(X).000 

AlK'Tia 

i5.U00.fXK)la> 

! 55.CKX).000 

34.99KAH)0 

1C«vpt . 

■ AO.lMHlAXXKm 

; .52. 5,55. OCX) 

34.814.000 

I 'moil of Stuitli Africa. 

S.fXXl.CXHba' 

, 8,6CK),000 

6.. 5 20. OCX) 

Tuiit** 

1 6,(>I4AKX) 

{ 8.451.000 

{ 6,230,000 

\U's<ralia . , . 

5Kb(XX).(HKKa; 

80 , 856 000 

1 90.500.(KX) 

Nevt Zealand ... 

bAKXl.OUOUOi ft.ibSAXK) 

j 7. 070, OCX) 

TtUaU , 

5,718.44^,000 

5.527,449,000 

j 3.706,069.000 


fA) I'.sifinnox on tondmon n-fvori*' 

<\)) BroomUUli'N Torn Trailt* Nuw>. 


TaMIK \‘- RKC-Apm l.AflON BY ('ONrt>fKVlS. 


North Aiiietha 
South -Vnu'i i< a 
huio{K* , . . . 

Aisia 
Africa 
Au^tntha . 


' i 

1010 I 10 1 8. IPive > ears’ a\en*f*e 


t 1 .451,10,'; 0()a; 

‘ no, mm. 000'- 

1 1,5«1.108.0(K»1 

; 4J4,*;K».CKH) 

OO.OOO.tKMlj 


1 .lU,t7S.(«8I; 

J04,270,fKM) 
1.528.275,000, 
50V.O22,mm! 
K4.(i06.00t)i 
«7. 101 ,0(MI 


8hi , 20.5 ,000 
K»7.5‘»0,000 
I .OKH 100 000 
547.045,000 
82 , 502 ,000 
h7.,5:0,(XK) 


North America excelled its pre-war pro- 
duction, therefore, by 55*> million bu.shcls; 
while Europe's total dropfH'd 417 million 
and Asia’s total, owing (‘hiefly to the on * 
hundred million deficiency in India, dro|r>t>ed 
123 million bushels. As Indhr® crop failure 
re$ult«3d from an exceptioitally severe drought, 
the future readjustment of supplies rests 
with Europe anti North America* 

It appears from the production table that 
the 1919*20 figures, Including the prospective 
crops of th^ Southern Hemisphere, are 


12,0(X),000 bushels in excess of the fire-war 
production and 191.(KK>,<MK) bushels in excess 
of the figures ior 1918. All the imponant 
imiTJortifig countries, except Great Britain 
ami Spjiin, protluced smaller crops than in 
the pre-war period, while exporting countries 
pitKiiH'ed much more abundantly’, notably 
the I'nitcd States. The total world’s w'hoat 
in 1919-20, viz. 3,718,000,000 bushels, 
compares with a total for the same countries 
of 3,969,tX)0,0l)0 bushels in 1913 and of 
3,7t7.(K)0,00() biisheU in 1912. It therefore 
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practically equals the crop of 1912 and is 
251,000,000 bushels less than the record 
crop of 1913. The 1913 crop was 250,000,000 
bushels in excess of that of 1912, which was 
also a record crop up to 1912. 

The fact that the crop of 1919 has reached 
such a high level is the Ixist guarantee that 
there is an abundance for all requirements. 
However, it is well to reflect how easily the 
the enormous crop of 1913 w^as absorbed in 
1914, and that there is a tendency already 
well established in Australia and Argentina 
to produce less wheat. There is therefore 
no justification for assuming that the present 


crop will be more than sufficient to provide 
for immediate needs and establish carry-over 
stocks which have been entirely lacking in the 
last two years. On examination of the 1919 
crop there appears a wide disparity between 
the deficiency countries and the surjilus 
countries, and the world ^s shipping will be 
taxed to its utmost to effect the distribution 
of the huge surplus crops. 

Demand . — The demand situation for the 
world’s grain year bt^ginning August Isl, 
1919 and ending July 1920, works out 
approximately as follows: 


Tabuk VI. 


Countries. 

Indicated crop 
estimated 

Aug. lit. 1919. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

75.0UO.OO() 

France 

IBO.OOO.OTK) 

Italy ... 

16().0<K).000 

Spain ... 


Portugal ... 

6 (HW.tKH) 

Greece . ... 

1 4.000 (HM)' 

Holland, SwiUeiland. Norway . Sweden and Deninark. 

24.(XK>JXK) 

Belgium 

1 ft.fHK».(K)0 

Egypt, Meaorwtamia. Constantinople and Turkey 


Germany . . . 

'8o!o(K> (HK) 

Austria-Hungary and Czecho-SIovakia 

144.<KK).<XK>' 

Total for Europe . | 


Ex- Europe,.. . ... . 


World’s aggregate requirements j 

1 



Normal Indic«'ite<J 

t onsurapt ion. i etiuiiemcnt s. 


276,(KK).(KJU 

461,(KH).000 

2.<7.(K)U,(>00 

700.000 


22l,(KM).OOo! 
241 .0(K>.000t 


2(K», tHK).<K)0 
1S0.000.0(H» 
95. OH) 000 

4 . (HK) , CKH) 

50.(KH),(KK> 
iuK»r),(HM) (HH) 
2n.(KK).<MK) 
1 I0.1KH).(MH> 
MO.fHHt (KK) 


(rt) Ample piovision has to be iiunle for armies o vup>inR adi.i<ent t 'rrnor> and (or Helgnun's rcconstnh' 
tion needs. The normal injp^'^rt wouUl he 50.fKM),(HX) bushels. 

\b) Pre-war iinjwrts were 98,000,000 bushels 


In the preceding intiicated rcquin*ment8, 
India, — which' has to this date already 
imported from Australia five million bushels, 
and earlier in the year exported about the 
same amount — does not figure at all. It is 
hoped she may recoup herself for a hundred 
million deficiency in the last trop, by a 
surplus in the crop which is now being, 
seeded under conditions at first favourable, 


but latterly uncertain. Neither do the 
above mentioned indicated requinunents 
take into consideration the probable export to 
Northern Russia and Petrogratl. Neither 
do they provide for carr>'-over storks in the 
importing countries. 

,VMp/>/y. — 1 )eaiing in round approximate 
figures the supfiK work.s out as follows: 


Tablk VII. 


Countries. 

Carry -<Aer 
at August 1st, 
1919 

bfiginning of 
crop year. 

Production 

1919. 

Home rieefl> ! 

and waste. * 

1 

! 

Probable 

cX|K>n, 

('arry'-over 
at August Ist, 
1920, 


Bushels, 

Biisliels, 

Bushels. 1 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tanada 

Jniied States 

Argentina 

Vaatralla ... , . . , 

7. two. 000 
22.000,000 
1.56,0(W.(KW 
L48,000,0fW 

282.000,000 
1,161.000,000 
160.000,000 
90,000. two 

98.rHX),000! 

716.000.<KM», 

7«.000,(KW| 

50,000,0001 

1 . . 

175.000. 000 

440.000. 000 
t.50.(Wn.04W 
1(K),000,(KW 

16. 000. (WO 

27.000. 0(W 
«8,t)00,(HW 
7«.mw.otw 

Totals.. 

323,0<HJ.(KW 

1,693.(KK).0(K) 

942,000,0fw! 

i 

865. (KW, 0001 

209,fW0.<KW 
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It will have been seen that provision is In fact the crucial test of the whole situation 

made for reducing the carry-over stocks in — the realization of the above-mentioned 

1920 by 114 million bushels, but still leaving exports def>ends upon the shipping facilities, 

a generous allotment of stock in the far which will have to handle nearly 500 million 

distant supply markets where it cannot t>e bushels in excess <»f the prcceiling year, 

hoped that the available shipping can besides coping with the enormously increased 

entirely clean up the long standing old stocks, general trade. 

Ta-Blk Vin — Monthly Exports oh Whbat. 


flncludio^ F'lour for Canaria and the Ignited States.) 




{ThoiiHand 

s of Bualiel>. 

) 





Month'*. 

Canada. 

Uniterl ! 

1 

States, i 

India. 

t 

Australia 

TotaL 

Argentina for five 

countries 

1918 19 



i 

1 


i 



AURUrtt 


.1,790 

t9.496‘ 

1 172 


3,620! 

19,004 

47 082 

September 


,L541 

28,347' 

9(KI< 


2,980 

6 640 

42.409 

( )rtoI>f*r 


8.324 

24.5.3)1 

1.012 

i 

2.772 

4,504 

41,143 

Novcrnbei 


7.023 

21 9K9i 

1.392 


3.892 

2.672 

.36,968 

December 


13.420 

.33,5.391 



3 216 

2.820 

53.001 

January 


10,164 

22.103, 



2.. 532 

3.964 

,38,763 

Fehruarj 


4.U9> 

15,842, 



6.008 

2,0<>4i 

28,063 

March 


6.7661 

20. 314, 



1 1 . 324 

3.224, 

41.628 

April 


6,61 i\ 

31 127, 



9 , 500 

5 . 5641 

52.804 

May 

i 

14.S77i 

26,342' 



1 2 . UK) 

8.1161 

61.1.35 

Ji une 

1 

11.612! 

.35.484 



11 . 1761 

10.280! 

68.55i 

Julj, (eHliinaiciij 

( 

U.tKKi; 

40.000i 


i 

i — 

12. (KK) 

lO.OOOj 

74 (KK) 

Total*! ti>i \f*ar 1918-19 

i 

101 ,98Sj 

319.114 

4.476 

! 

81.120 

78 8521 

585.. 548 

. ... - „ . 



. 

. 

1 


1 




NOTES ON K»KE1<*N (KOI* PKOslECTS. 

(f>om BroomhallV (‘orn 7' rude New.s;, 

United Kingdom, --('able advices are to the 
effect that wheat is about a fair crop and the 
forage outUM>k is distinctly improved since 
the return of fax'ourable weather. 

France,- -T ha recent rains were of great 
U'lieftt to ff>d(ier crops, potattws, etc., but 
they came too late to help the main cereal 
crops, which had ain‘a<ly floweret! or uere 
maturing when the weather changed. Har- 
vesting is exti'iuling to ih<* eastern and 
western regions; general results are ex^xH ted 
to l)e aliout 25 to 50 per rent below last yt'ar, 
but it goes without s«tying that the best yield 
will be obtained from wiiitci wheal and ry e. 
Monsieur Victor Hoit't, the Minister of 
Revictualling, has presented a memorandum 
to the ('oiincil of Ministers on the crop 
situation of France and the revictualling 
iKHiition. Aaording to the Rjx>rt in Paiis 
papers, the Revictualling iVliiii.ster considers 
the situation of the count r\^ extremely 
pitical owing to the drought, and he thinks 
it necessary that imports should be facilitated 
as much as |x>ssiblti by the abolition of the 
measures of restrictions which are still in 
force. Other refxirts des('nl>e the <lrought 
as very serious. France has reimfK^s*Ni pre- 
War imp<.>rt duties on oats, barley and 
ex)rn, 

Geri^ny. ^-Precipitation was favountble for 
crops in this country and re{K»rts Iwing re- 
ceived speak much more optimistically 
regarding pros|x?cts. Some ad v 11118 go «a 
far as to s^ate that the crops are the Ix'st in 


years. An earlier n.p<»ri from the liiter- 
natlortal Institute states that the latter part 
<if the wiiiur was generally very wet and 
mild, with some snow>iorms. During the 
first half of March the crops derived much 
benefit fnun the sunshim^, but there was then 
a sudden change to strong east wind and 
frost everywhere, followtxl by snow. Speak- 
ing gtnerallv, rrop.s had got through the 
winter \ery well until this peruxb Much of 
the rye, esjxTialh the lat<* sown has suffea^d 
a little from bliglii, but no im}xirfant injury 
has taken plate. Other cereals are hardly 
up to what hoped for, and present 

nyxirts are less favourable than earlier onc>. 
The crop condition in Pnissia on 15th April. 
1919. was as follows, expresst d according to 
the Cierinan system (1 equals very good, 2 
equals gCHnl, 3 equals average, 4 equabs 
j>oor; —Wheat, 2 7; Rye, 2 6; Barley, 2.t). 

( orresjHmdents' rt plies to the circular <»f 
the Burtiau of Agricultim* for (k rmany as to 
crop condition on 15th April, 1919, were as 
follow’^s: 68 jxT cint. of the cor^esp<Jndenl^ 
say “g(K>d to veiy’ gotxi”: 22 per cent, 
•'average to stitisfactoiy’’; 10 fXT cent. 
**had in reference to winter sown.” For the 
spring sowings. 13 |K'r cent, state that 
nothing has yet betm done; 81 cent, that 
the sowings are in progn'ss, and 6 [xr cent, 
that they are complete. To a question as 
to any abandonment of art^a sowm, 13 per 
cent, reply affimatively» 76 per cent, 
m^gatively, and 11 per cent, that facts are 
yet uncertain. As reganis rain, 79 jjer txm. 
ivporl a sufticieTtcy, and 21 per cent, an 
iimiffu'iency. 
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—Wheat crop, which is now beinjj 
harv'ested. is equal to last year's in the 
southern rt^gions, but there are continued 
complaints of a p<K)r crop in the north, where 
also corn is suffering from lack of rain. 

Spain , — Harvest re|^)rt& and indications 
continue to be gcncrall)' favourable. * 

Narth /1/rwYi.-"~Roport,s state that harvest 
indtcariorih are aliout as recently — that is. the 
crops are \'ariable, but about fair on the W'holc 
The total out-turn will probably be much less 
than in 1918, but on the other hand there are 
fair to good sto(‘k.s of old crop wheat. 

Russia . — Some optimistic reports of the 
agricultural situation have appeared in the 
daily press, but while we think tlu‘se may be 
true as far as Siberia is concerned, yet we 
cannot believe that European Russia has 
good crops this y(‘ar, or reaped goc^l harv(*sts 
in 1918 or 1917. We are prepared to believe 
that th(‘ countr}' as a v^olo posse»*H*s bufh- 


cient grain for home needs and that certain 
surplus regions have relatively Hfieral quan- 
tities, but we cannot believe tnat agriculture 
can flourish in a land torn with dissensions 
and mtire or less overrun with fighting 
armies. 

India,-- An official cable reports that the 
monsoon k still somewhat unsteady, but 
that crop pr<)sp<?cl.s, espetdally in the jwii in- 
sula, have been greatly improved by recent 
rains. 

Australia . — Oicasional rains arc reported 
and weather is favourable for new crops. 
The Oat Standard ('ommittee has fixed the 
standard for 1919 as follows: Milling Algerian 
Oats pounds per bushel; Shipping or 
No. I Fmi .^6j Xo. 2 heed v^4j 

jxmnds, dipped and d<-anod Algerian Oats, 
one grade only 44 fxiunds. Stocks of wheal 
ate given as 153,(K)0,tKK) bushels, including 
wheat needed by home millers. 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY CENTRE 
MOVEMENT. 

I N an address recently delivered before the Montreal Board of Trade 
Mr. Christopher Turner of the Royal Colonial Institute pointed out 
that urban prosperity could not continue at the expense of rural decay, 
because the prosperity of the two was inter-dependent: agricultural pro- 
duction being necessary’ to urban prosperity and vice versa, while without 
a strong rural population the physical forces of the race would inevitably 
decline. Amongst all the nations Great Britain, he said, was the only one 
to show’ an absolute decrease in agricultural population with a disproportionate 
grow’th in urban numbers. He regarded rural development throughout the 
Empire as the real basis of reconstruction. The land and the people were 
the greatest imperial assets, and unless the two were brought together he 
did not wsee how' they could, during the next ten years, recuperate and con- 
solidate the Empire. 

Mr. Turner was dealing with an empire problem. His remarks were 
applicable to the situation as wc find it within the boundaries of Canada. 
For many years the rural population has been declining until the running 
of a farm has become a real hardship because of an insufficient labour supply. 
Even when prices received for farm products are much higher than at any 
time during the recollection of the present generation, the urbanward flow 
of ix>pulation continues. During a session of the Special Committee of the 
House of Commons on Agriculture and Colonization held while Parliament 
was in session, Mr. George H. Clark, the Seed Commissioner, speaking of 
the situation in Ontario remarked that, 
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For twenty years there has been a pro- 
nounced movement of the people from the 
farms of Ontario to the cities. Throughout 
central and western Ontario there are thou- 
sands of farms that might be purchased at 
actually less than the present cost of con- 
structing the buildings and other improve- 
ments on them. From considerable data 
available we find that prior to the war capital 
invested in agriculture in the province was 
yielding less than 3 per cent in addition to 
the m^est living for the farmer and his 
family, all of whom might be engaged in 
productive work on the farm . F rom evidence 
obtained by the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture through the farm surveys in a few 
of the best farming districts in Ontario we 
find that, in spite of the excellent prices 
received for produce, the Ontario farmers do 
not average much over 5 per cent on capital 
invested. Few city people will believe 
this condition possible, but those who know' 
must admit that the actual economic condi- 
tion of agriculture in Ontario is fairly repre- 
sented in these farm surveys”. 

Many schemes calculated to halt 
the rural decline and restore rural 
contentment have been put forward, 
such as rural credits, co-operation in 
enterprises, and other things, but some 
of the more advanced thinkers have 
felt that all these material benefits 
would follow a proper system of 
education. It was this opinion that 
led to the enactment of The Agricul- 
tural Instruction Act of 1913 which 
made available to the provinces for 
agricultural instruction $10,000,000 
of federal money to be expended in 
ten years. When introducing the 
bill in the House of Commons the 
Hon. Mr. Burrell said, 

“We, then, in this Parliament, who are 
making the laws of the nation may well ask 
ourselves: in what way can we best solve 
these questions of great national concern? 
It will not be denied that the safe-guarding 
of its productive classes is a matter of primary 
and fundamental importance to the nation. 
But in regard to the agricultural life of our 
country it is not alone the betterment of 
economic conditions that we should aim at, 
but something finer— the creation of a rural 
civilization which will at once ensure a fuller 
and happier life to those in its midst, and 
prove a source and fount of strength to the 
state itself. In choosing education or 
instruction as a desirable line which federal 
expenditure should take we are following 
the best methods of the most progressive 
countries”. 

This act has ^en in operation in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way for five years 


and its results are even more pro- 
nounced than was expected. Much 
of the money is spent in agricultural 
extension work which takes the agri- 
cultural college to the farmers who 
cannot leave their homes to take the 
courses provided at these institutions. 
It has made possible the development 
of the agricultural representative 
system which perhaps more than any 
other medium tends to consolidate 
agencies for community service. 
There has been no lack of organiza- 
tion. Over organization is sometimes 
found. Too frequently perhaps the 
purposes of organizations arc selfish, 
that is they are organized for the 
protection or advancement of the 
special business concerned. These 
organizations, however, be they live 
stock, poultry, fruit, or dairy asso- 
ciations or farmers’ clubs, possess 
possibilities for the development of 
what is recognized as the rural com- 
munity centre movement. They 
have selected in their officers the 
leading spirits of the community 
and this is a long step towards the 
goal in view. There are other organ- 
izations in the country, however, that 
are more public si)irited in purpose. 
The women’s institute stands for 
much that the community centre 
idea embodies. This organization, 
inspired by the highest motives, is 
ready to grapple with the problems 
that confront the social life of the 
rural districts. 

The most pressing need is not 
further organization but rather the 
co-operation of existing bodies under 
a leader with vision who can inspire 
and unite forces for social service and 
human betterment. To train leaders 
and inspire them for community 
work annual summer schools are held 
at Macdonald College, the Ontario 
Agricultural College and the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College. Announce- 
ments and programmes of these were 
published in The Agricultural Gazette 
for July. The students consist prin- 
cipally of rural ministers and others 
devoted to social reform work. 

The community life movement is 
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comparatively new everywhere in 
Canada* Considerable progress has 
been made in the Prairie Provinces. 
It is growing fast in Ontario where 
impetus has been given it by the 
Community Hall Act of last session, 
which was reviewed in the June 
number of this magazine. In Nova 
Scotia the movement is engaging the 
attention of the travelling teachers 
and others, and in Quebec the rural 
ministers and extension workers are 
working together along lines laid 
down at the summer schools. 

In part two of this number officials 


concerned with the rural community 
centre movement in several of the 
provinces relate the extent and direc- 
tion of the movement in their res- 
pective localities. Officials and rural 
leaders, who can add from, their 
experience and observations helpful 
information on methods and pro- 
gramme in the country life movement, 
are invited to use the pages of this 
magazine with a view to the stand- 
ardization of the most successful 
methexis in securing community halls 
and developing a true community 
spirit. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF FEED AND LIVE STOCK IN DROUGHT 

STRICKEN AREAS 


O N information supplied by the 
Acting Minister of Agriculture 
relative to the scarcity of 
feed for live stock in certain x>arts of 
the provinces of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Manitoba, an order-in- 
council was passed on July 29th 
providing for assistance in the 
transportation of hay, hay making 
machinery, and live stock, llie area 
affected consists of all that part of 
the x>*'wffices of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Manitoba lying roughly 
south and west of a line drawm from 
Wetaskiwin to Camrose, north to 
Chipman, east to Lloydminster, south 
to Chauvin, then to Elbow, Moose 
Jaw, Weyburn, Virden, Souris and 
south to the International boundary. 
The order provides: — 

Subject to the provincial government 
affect^ and the railways, cither the Canadian 
Pacific, the Canadian National, or the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, as the case may bo, jxiying 
one-third of the cost of transjmrtatiou of hay 
from any point outside the dry area, or of 
transporting hay*making machinery from the 
dry aren to hay-making districts and back 
to the point of origin, the Dominion 
government will pay the remaining one-third 
of the cost of such transportation. 

In the case of live stock, where the shipper 
docs not own more than one hundred head of 
cattle, or three hundred sheep, and wishes to 
ship Uve stock not exceeding two car loads 
over the aHove-menttoncd railways to some 


X>oint outside the dry area where feed is 
plentiful, the Dominion Government will 
bear one-third of the cost of the railway 
transportation of such Uve stock from 
the dry area to the proposed feeding 
fx)int, and one-third of the return railway 
freight from the feeding ground back 
to the point of origin in the dry area, pro- 
vided that fon\'ard shipment is accompanied 
by a declaration that stock is moving to 
pasture land and not for slaughter or sale, 
provided that such stock is returned before 
August 1st, 1920, provided that the railways 
bear one-third of the freight from the dry 
area to the fet?ding ground and one-third the 
cost of return transportation, and provided 
also that the provincial government affected 
pay the remaining one-third of the outward 
bound freight and the remaining one-third of 
the return freight. 

In case, however, that the railways above- 
mentioned or the provincial governments of 
Alberta, Saskatchew'an, and Manitoba do not 
agree to bear the above shares of the said 
costs of transportation of cattle and sheep 
from and to the dry area via any one of the 
three above-mentioned roads, then the 
Dominion government agrees to pay one 
quarter of the return freight only on such 
cattle and sheep provided that the railroads 
pay one-half of the said return freight and the 
provincial government affected the other 
quarter. 

As the Edmonton, Dunvegan, and British 
Columbia Railway and the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway are unwilling to make 
any freight concessions, the Dominion go- 
vernment will assume one-half the trans- 
portation charges on hay moving into 
the dry aiea, on hay-making machinerv 
moving out of the dty area, and back 
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to the point of origin, and on live stock 
beinp[ returned to the point of origin from a 
feeding point before August 1st, 1920, where 
such transportation takes place over either 
of these two roads, provided the provincial 
government will pay the other half in each 
case. 

In case, however, that the provincial 
government of Alberta is willing to pay half 
of the outward bound freight on cattle and 
sheep to grazing grounds, as well as half the 
return freight, then this government will 


undertake to bear the other half of the 
return freight, where stock is moved over 
either of these two roads. 

The restrictions as to who may ship 
and the quantities that may be shipped 
apply to shipments over these roads just as to 
shipments over the Canadian Pacific, Cana^ 
dian National, and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railways. 

U is estimated that the cost of such trans- 
portation to the Dominion government will 
not exceed $350,000.00, 


FINDINGS OF COST OF LIVING COMMITTEE 


A SPECIAL Cgmmittee with G. 
B. Nicholson as chairman and 
H. H, Stevens as vice-chair- 
man appointed on May 30th last 
to inquire into the prices charged 
throughout Canada for food stuffs, 
clothing, fuel and other necessaries 
of life and as to the rates of profit 
made thereon by dealers and others 
concerned in their production, pre- 
sented their first report in the House 
of Commons on J une 4th . The second 
report presented June 26th outlined 
the work covered to that date and 
on July 5th the third and final report 
of the committee was presented. 
During its term the committee held 
forty -eight sessions and examined a 
large number of witnesses, under 
oath, upon a wide range of general 
commodities such as meat , meat 
products, butter, eggs, flour, fuel, 
etc., and traced these up through 
the process of production, manu- 
facture and distribution so as to 
establish the spread between the cost 
of production and the. cost to the 
consumer. As a result of these 
investigations a number of conclu- 
sions were arrived at. 

CONCLUSIONS 

No material reduction in the cost 
of such commodities as above indi- 
cted can be expected except by 
increasing the volume, by lowering 
cost of production, or by lowering 
the cost of distribution. 

Having in mind the service which 
the consuming public demands the 


margin l)etween the actual cost of 
production and what the consumer 
pays for such commodities is reason- 
ably narrow except in rare cases. 

In their investigations on such com- 
modities as beef cattle, hogs, dairy 
products, eggs, etc., the committee 
took the base cost paid to the farmer, 
and, in examining this phase of the 
subject, had before them repre\senta- 
tives of the Department of Labour, 
the Bureau of Statistics, the Director 
of Experimental Farms, the Assistant 
Live Stock Commissioner, a pro- 
fessor from the Agriculturiil College 
at Guelph, representatives from the 
United Farmers of Ontario, dairy- 
men, packers, cold storage men, 
grain dealers and commission mer- 
chants. On the strength of the 
evidence of these men it appears that 
the production cost of these staple 
articles is from 100 to 115 per cent 
greater than it was five years ago. 
The prices of hogs have increased by 
125 per cent on the average, beef 
cattle 110 to 125 per cent, dairy 
products and eggs 100 to 1 10 per cent 
above normal. It may be possible 
to effect sonie relief on this point 
either by fixing a price or by placing 
an embargo on the export of food 
stuffs, but either of these things 
might result in economic disaster. 
Considering the labour conditions 
and the cost of stock feed, those 
engaged in the production of these 
necessaries are not making an undue 
profit. 

The present price of wheat appears 
to be the most important factor in 
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the cost of living, as all other food 
rices in a measure are determined 
y the price of wheat which, accord- 
ing to the evidence of one farmer, 
costs two dollars a bushel to produce. 
While the high price of wheat con- 
tinues not only will the prices on 
bread and all cereals remain as they 
are but the cost of all the other food 
products must continue to remain 
high. 

Investigating the spread between 
the base cost and what the consumer 
pays the committee found that, 
except in isolated cases of undue 
profits, the business has been done 
on a margin of profit reasonably 
close to actual cost. 

In the abattoir and packing house 
business the companies are making 
a lot of money in the aggregate but 
tlicy are doing this because of the 
efficiency of their methods and their 
large turnover and not bei'ause of 
excessive profits on the commodities 
themselws. 

In the milling industry’ the same 
conditions prevail. The gross margin 
covering cost of milling and the profits 
made is about four-fifths of one cent 
a pound for flour while the net 
profit averages about one-tenth of 
one per cent, thus if all the profits 
in this business were wiped out the 
possible reduction would be less than 
one-tenth of one cent on a one and 
one-half pound loaf of bread. 

The same applies to dairy* pro- 
ducts and eggs. Creameries are 
taking cream from farmers and manu- 
facturing it into butter at a gross 
cost of 3f to 6 cents a pound, varying 
according to locality and the distance 
cream has to be hauled. This covers 
transportation charges, manufactur- 
ing cost, boxes, marketing and any 
possible loss in collection. In this 
respect the evidenc'e shows that only 
one creamery made any profit at all 
and that a very” narrow one. 
No such thing as cornering of the 
market prevails. There is direct and 
keen competition and the markets 
are wide open. 

In t|ie case of the retailers, oper- 
ations are carried on on a margin 


close to the actual cost, and undue 
high prices are charged in isolated 
cases only. In this connection the 
consuming public have it in their 
power to reduce the cost from five 
to fifteen per cent by using some of 
the cheaper grades of meat products 
or by being satisfied with a less 
expensive service. In many parts of 
Canada retail merchants find it 
difficult to dispose of any but the 
prime cuts of meat, the result being 
that the less choice lines must be 
sacrificed. These things naturally 
tend to a marked increase of cost of 
the commodities actually in use. 
The expense of frequent deliveries 
at present called for add very” mater- 
ially to the cost of the goods. Lack 
of diligence in buying is also a factor 
in increasing the cost. 

Another cause of high prices is 
industrial expansion due to munition 
making. The big wages offered drew 
large numbers of people from the 
rural districts to the cities. This 
movement in Canada had been in 
progress for some time before the war 
but was then accelerated. The result 
has been a scarcity of labour on the 
farms and a very considerable reduc- 
tion in the production of the farms. 
Many of those people are now* loth 
to return to farming, and there is 
consequently labour congestion in the 
cities. It is possible that the only 
correction for this condition may be 
the stem alternatives presented hy a 
business depression, 

REMEDIES 

The specific remedy^ for the^ 
conditions can only* be expressed in 
general terms. “ Get our men back 
into productive industry as rapidly 
as possible. Every war in the past 
has resulted in greatly increased 
prices of commodities and the only 
way in which nations have been able 
to rehabilitate themselves in the 
post-war periods has been by inten- 
sive application to productive indus- 
try.** United effort is needed to 
restore the w*aste of the last five 
years. The committee was of the 
opinion that the question of co* 
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operative buying and distribution 
snould be carefully investigated be- 
cause in all lines investigated the 
greatest spread was found to have 
occurred in the distribution from the 


manufacturer to the consumer. In 
the final analysis the solution of the 
whole problem rests with the people 
of Canada to seize and make use of 
the opportunities before them. 


CANADA’S AGRICULTURAL INTEREST IN EUROPE 


D r. J. W. Robertson has returned 
from Europe where, at the 
request of the Minister of 
Agriculture before the Armistice was 
signed, he went as a representative 
of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of investigat- 
ing conditions in the United Kingdom 
and on the continent with a view to 
the disposal of Canadian agricultural 
products and of making arrangements 
to that end. 

Most of his time overseas was 
given to the work of arranging for 
the disposal of the balances of the 
exportable surpluses of Canadian 
food stuffs tvhich were produced in 
response to the campaign for in- 
creased production during the war. 
The kinds of commodities dealt with 
included apples, bacon, beef, packing 
house offals, poultry, wheat and 
flour, other grains, dairy products, 
canned goods, et cetera. 

Representations were made to the 
fruit and vegetable section of the 
British ministry of food as to the 
desirability of admitting Canadian 
apples in barrels and boxes and at a 
price which would be adequate and 
satisfactory to Canadian apple grow- 
ers and shippers. Action was taken 
by the ministry with results entirely 
satisfactory to Canada. 

After prolonged negotiations the 
ministry of food decided to purchase 
an additional quantity of bacon from 
Canadian packers and then to open 
the market for free commercial im- 
portation and distribution. That 
course resulted in an active demand 
fqr all the Canadian bacon with the 
result that there is not enough 
available at the present to meet the 
demand in the United Kingdom. 
In the case of frozen beef the ministry 
agreed to take a large quantity which 


had been inspected and marketed in 
the full expectation, by the packers, 
that it would be purchased by the 
ministry. In carrying through the 
arrangement in this connection seven 
thousand tons of frozen beef were 
sold to Italy. That may lead to the 
opening of a regular trade between 
Canada and Italy in a class of beef 
which, being of leaner quality, will 
be entirely acceptable to Italy 
although not of a sort which com- 
mands the highest price in the 
markets of the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Robertson also conversed with 
representatives of the Belgium govern- 
ment and others with a view to 
the opening of markets for light 
weight beef and for the importation 
of Stockers for fattening and of 
milch cows from ("anada for the 
restoration of dairy herds. The first 
shipments which have landed in 
Belgium and France have given 
entire satisfaction. 

Representations were made to the 
ministry of food as to the claims of 
Canada to obtain a portion of the 
very limited cold storage space on 
ocean steamers in order that these 
Canadian f(X)d products might be 
carried safely to the Briti.sh markets 
in time for distribution to meet the 
demand from consumers in the United 
Kingdom. The British ministry used 
its offices on behalf of Canada with 
the result that such shipments w^ere 
made from Canada with satisfaction 
to the shippers and good service to 
the consumers in Britain. 

The Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies acting for the Inter-Allied 
Food Council and later for the Su- 
preme Economic Council and also 
for the British Ministry of Food 
arranged to take the exportable 
surplus of wheat as wheat or flour. 
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It was in connection with those 
matters that Dr. Robertson accepted 
the position as Canadian Director of 
Food Supplies in Europe and member- 
ship in the food section of the Supreme 
Economic Council. It is gratifying 
to Canadians to know that all the 
exportable surpluses of food stuffs 
provided in response to the greater 
production campaign have been dis- 
posed of at satisfactory prices. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
the question of the removal of the 
restrictions on the importation of 
Canadian live stock into the United 
Kingdom. This question of the 
cattle embargo was taken up with 
the president of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries for England 
and Wales and, with his concurrence, 
with the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Later on, with the ap- 
proval and co-operation of these 
two bodies, the Canadian case for 
the removal of the restrictions was 
presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland; the Executive 
Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union of England; the directors of 
the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland and the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture. Valuable assistance 
in this work was rendered by Mr. 
H. S. Arkell, Canadian Live Stock 
Commissioner. Resolutions in favour 


of the removal of the restrictions were 
adopted by some of the bodies before 
whom the case was laid and recom- 
mendations were forwarded by them 
petitioning the British Government 
to take action for the removal of the 
restrictions. Dr. Robertson later 
discussed the Canadian case with the 
Parliamentary Committee on Agri- 
culture at the House of Commons. 
Further steps in this connection 
remain to be taken at a suitable 
time. 

The distribution of the gift of 
hand-tools from Canada for the 
peasant farmers in the devastated 
regions in France, Belgium, Rou- 
mania and Serbia w^as arranged for. 
These tools were purchased in Canada 
by the Agricultural Relief of the 
Allies Fund. These tools will meet 
a very real need and the gift has 
brought forth many expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation. 

At the request of the represen- 
tatives of Greece, Roumania and 
Poland Dr. Robertson had conver- 
sations with these officials regarding 
an agricultural policy for the resto- 
ration and improvement of agriculture 
in those countries and was requested 
and urged to visit these countries to 
confer with their agricultural leaders. 
They are looking to Canada for 
guidance. Such is the reputation 
which our agriculture has won in 
Central Europe. 


BOARD OF GRAIN SUPERVISORS 


H IS Excellency, The Governor 
General in Council, by an 
order dated Thursday, the 
v^lst day of July, 1919, appointed the 
Canadian Wheat Board to consist of 
not more than ten members, one of 
w^hom shall be chairman w’-ho shall 
be chief executive officer of the Board 
and another assistant chairman. The 
Board shall make such inquiries and 
investigations as it deems necessary 
to ascertain what supplies of wheat 
are available from time to time, the 
location and ownership of same, the 
transportation and elevator facilities 


available in connection therewith, 
as well as all conditions connected 
with the marketing and market price 
that can be obtained for same. For 
the purpose of any inquiry or inves- 
tigation held by the Board they shall 
have all the pow’^er of a Commissioner 
acting under Part I of the Enquiries 
AcL The Board shall have power 
from time to time, — 

(a) To take delivery of wheat in Canada 
at any point. 

<^) To pay, by way of advance, to the 
producers or other persons delivering 
wheat to the Board, such price per 
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bushel according to grade or quality 
and place of delivery for price purposes 
as shall be set out in a schedule to be 
prepared by the Board and approved 
by the Governor in Council, and to 
provide for the issue of participation 
certificates to persons entitled thereto. 

(c) To sell wheat so delivered to millers in 
Canada for milling purposes at such 
prices and subject to such conditions 
as the Board sees fit, the price of sale 
to millers being governed as nearly as 
may be by the price obtainable at the 
same time in the world’s markets for 
wheat of equal value, regard being had 
to the cost of transport, handling and 
storage. 

(d) To store and transport such wheat 
with a view to the marketing of same. 

(e) To sell wheat so delivered in excess of 
domestic requirements to purchasers 
Overseas or in other countries, for such 
prices as may be obtainable. 

(/) In co-operation with the Seed Pur- 
chasing Commission of the Department 
of Agriculture, and by sale to such 
commission or otherwise, to provide for 
the retention or distribution in various 
parts of Canada, of such wheat as may 
be necessary for seed in 1920. 


(g) To fix maximum prices or margins of 
profit at which flour and other products 
made from wheat delivered to millers, 
may be sold, and to fix standards of 
quality of such flour. 

(h) To purchase flour from millers at 
prices to be fixed by the Board and to 
sell same in Canada or in other coun- 
tries. 

(i) To take po^ession of and to sell and 
deliver to millers, or to purchasers in 
other countries, wheat stored in any 
elevator, warehouse, or on railway cars 
or Canadian boats and to deal with the 
same as to payment of advance and 
otherwise in the same way as if it had 
been otherwise delivered to the Board, 
and to move grain into and out of or 
through any elevator and to or from 
any car or boat. 

(j) To control by licenses or otherwise, 
the export and sale of flour out of 
Canada. 

(k) For the purpose of performing its 
duties under this Order to allocate 
Canadian lake tonnage and to distribute 
cars for rail shipments. 

(l) To pay necessary expenses incident to 
the operations of the Hoard. 


Fairs and exhibitions are the timeketipers which mark the progress of nations. They 
record the country’s advancement; they stimulate the energy, enterprise, and intellect of 
the people, and quicken human genius. They go into the home; they broaden the daily life 
of the [)eople, and open mighty storc*hou.ses of information to the student. A comparison 
of ideas and products is educational, and instructs the hand and brain of man.” — President 
McKmLEY, at Buffalo, on the day of his assassination. 



PART I 


Dominion Department of Agriculture 


DR. S. F. TOLMIE, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


D r. Simon Fraser Tolmie, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Victoria, 
has been appointed Minister 
of Agriculture for Canada. Dr, 
Tolmie succeeds the Hon. Mr. Crerar, 
who resigned on June 4th. Dr. 
Tolmie was officially given charge of 
the portfolio of Agriculture on August 
2nd. During the interim the office 
was administered by the Hon. Mr. 
Calder, Minister of immigration and 
Colonization, in the capacity of 
acting Minister of Agriculture. 

Dr. Tolmie was born on Vancouver 
Island in 1867. He is a graduate of 
the Ontario Veterinary College. He 
o|X5rates a farm near the city of Van- 
couver, giving special attention to 
live stock. Dr. Tolmie has for a 
number of years been associated 
wdth the federal I>epartment of 
Agriculture and was an officer of the 
provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1900 he was appointed a 
federal veterinary inspector for the 
port of Victoria. In 1901 he resigned 
that office and became 'i>rovincial 
veterinary inspector for the province 
of British ('olumbia. On April 1st, 
1904, he returned to the federal 
service when appointed veterinaiy^ 
inspector for the province of British 
Coluntbia, In 1906 he was made 
also the representative of the federal 
Live Stock Branch for British Colum- 
bia, He held both of these offices 
until his nomination for the federal 
election in 1917. 


Dr. Tolmie has been closely con- 
nected with live stock association 
work. He holds for the second term 
the office of president of the Canadian 
Holstein Friesian Association, as w^ell 



HONOURABLE DR. S. F. TOLMIE, 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


as being president of the Western 
Canada Livestock Union and presi- 
dent of the National Livestock 
Council. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

THE POULTRY DIVISION 


CANADIAN EGG 

A n Egg Laying Contest known 
as the Canadian Egg Laying 
Contest will be conducted 
by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture at and under the direction 
and management of the Poultry 
Division, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, starting November 1, 1919, 
and continuing for fifty-two weeks to 
October 29, 1920, and will be subject to 
the following rules and regulations: — 

1. The Poultry Division of the 
Experimental Farm will have entire 
charge of the contest. It will beheld 
upon the plant of the Poultry Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

2. The contest will consist of fifty 
pens of ten birds each. 

3. The contest will be open to the 
world but the management reserves 
the right to reject or accept any 
application. 

4. Each pen will be trap-nested 
throughout the fifty-two weeks. 

S. The entry fee for each pen 
will be $15, $5 of which must 

accompany the application, the re- 
maining $10 to be paid by October 
1st. Failure to make this second 
payment by October 1 will auto- 
matically forfeit the first payment 
and the application will be refused. 
All fees collected will form a fund for 
procuring suitable awards. 

6. Ten bands will be supplied each 
contestant and the birds must be 
banded by the owner before shipment. 
The bands to be placed on the left 
leg and having the top of the figures 
towards the toes. The birds will be 
known in the contest by the numbers 
affixed by the owners, thus making 
it possible for the contestants to 
trace in the weekly reports the yield 
of their individual birds. 

7. The birds must be delivered at 
the Experimental Farm, Ottaw^a, 
Can., between the 25th and 30th of 
October, 1919, express prepaid. 

8. No extra birds to be held as 
reserves will be accepted, but the 


LAYING CONTEST 

owner will be permitted to maintain 
the full compliment of ten birds 
throughout the contest. Should a 
bird die, or through accident be 
incapacited, the owmer may replace 
her, but no other change wdll be 
allowed. If more than tw'o die except 
through accident, the pen wdll be 
disqualified. When a bird is sub- 
stituted it continues the record of 
original bird. 

9. The management reserves the 
right to refuse any and all entries, to 
reject and return to the owner or 
destroy birds suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious disea.se or that 
are in any way unsuitable for the 
contest; to clip the wnngs of any 
bird that may be troublesome to 
yard. To reject birds that may not 
be standard bred. 

10. The birds while in the contest 
will receive the best of feed and care, 
the system of feeding wdll be mixed 
grain in litter morning and afternoon 
and dry mash in a ho]>per before 
them at all times. They wdll be kept 
in 2-pen colony houses having glass 
and cotton fronts. 

11. The contest shall be decided 
by the total number of marketable 
eggs laiil by each pen. Exceedingly 
bad shaped eggs, soft shelled eggs, 
or eggs weighing less than eighteen 
ounces to the dozen, will not be 
given official credit. 

12. All eggs laid during the contest 
become the property of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and will be sold 
at market prices. 

13. A report of the yields and 
standing of each bird will be issued 
at the close of each week. Copies 
of this re|>ort will be sent to each 
contestant and a monthly summary 
will be provided the press. 

14. If no notification of the dis- 
posal of the birds has been received 
by October 1, 1920, the birds on the 
completion of the contest will be sent 
by express collect to the owner’s 
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address from which the shipment 
was made. Should any of the pens 
be not laying during the last week of 
the contest and not likely to lay 
before the end, the management 
reserves the right to return the birds 
a day or two earlier. 

15. No persons except the officials 
of the contest or those engaged with 
the actual work will be admitted into 
the pens or yards after the birds have 
been housed. Eve^" effort will be 
made to keep the birds quiet and no 
interference with them or their feed 
will be permitted. 

16. The management will not re- 
recognize any sale or transfer of 
ownership nor shall any entry be 
withdrawn during the contest. 

17. Entry forms will be supplied 
on application by addressing the 
Dominion Poultry Husbandman, Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


All entries must be received by the 
Poultry Division before September 1, 
1919. 

18. Any bird in the contest that 
lays 150 eggs in the fifty-two weeks 
will be eligible for registration in the 
** Record of Performance and any 
bird that lays 225 eggs in the fifty- 
two weeks will be eligible for regis- 
tration in the Advanced Record of 
Performance.*’ No bird that lays 
eggs that average less than 25 ounces 
to the dozen during the month of 
April will be eligible for registration. 

19. The management holds itself 
in no way responsible for loss by fire, 
disease, vices or unavoidable acci- 
dents. While every precaution will 
be taken, neither the management 
nor any official of the contest will be 
held responsible should loss occur. 

20. In all cases the decision of the 
management shall be final. 


OFFICIAL RECORD OF PERFORMANCE FOR POULTRY 


W HILE the cost of unit pro- 
duction in the ]K)ultry 
business is affected by many 
conditions, it has been clearly evident 
for some time that no factor has a 
more potent bearing on cost than 
the pnxluctiveness of the individual 
bird. It requires a certain number 
of eggs to pay for the feed fed and 
labour expended. The number re- 
quired varies according to the cost. 
Profitable prcxluction can only be 
obtained by having a safe margin of 
eggs over the equivalent of cost, the 
more eggs per bird the greater the 
remuneration. 

Increased production both in the 
individual and in the flock has been 
shown to be largely a matter of 
breeding. The Record of Perform- 
ance for poultry is a policy planned 
to give point, direction and encourage- 
ment to the breeding of poultry along 
lines of greatly increased individual 
and flock production. 

The minimum record to permit a 
bird to qualify in the Record of 
Performance has been set at one 
hundred and fifty eggs in fifty-two 


consecutive weeks and for qualifica- 
tion in the Advanced Record of 
Performance a minimum of two 
hundred and twenty-five eggs in 
fifty-two consecutive w'ceks. The 
weight and quality of the eggs during 
the month of April shall not be 
low'er than that of the grade "specials” 
in the Canadian standards. 

Certificates will be issued for all 
birds qualifying in the Record of 
Performance. The birds that qualify 
shall also be identified by a sealed 
band and the numbered registered. 

The Record of Performance for 
poultry is to be divided into two 
parts — ^*A” and "AA”. 

RECORD OF PERFORMANCE "a” 

This is to consist of the inspection 
of trap-nested flocks on individual 
poultry plants and shall be similar 
in form to the Record of Performance 
for dairy cattle. It will be open to 
any breeder that wishes to enter his 
flock and will be under the super- 
vision and inspection of officers of 
the Poultr>r Division of the Live 
Stock Branch. 
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RECORD OF PERFORMANCE ‘*AA” 

This will consist of the conducting 
of tests under government super- 
vision and on government or neutral 
ground, for the purpose of obtaining 
an official record by actual trap-nest 
results. 

This official test may be conducted 
by either federal or provincial govern- 
ment or colleges and may be secured 
by: 

1. Laying Tests.” 

2. ” Laying Contests.” 

Record of Performance ”AA” will 

be under the supervision and direction 
of officers of the Poultry Division of 
the Experimental Farms Branch. 

OFFICIAL REQUIREMENTS OF ENTRANTS 

IN RECORD OF PERFORMANCE '‘a” 

All entries shall be made upon 
forms supplied by the department 
and subject to departmental rules 
and regulations. Applications for 
entry must be dated and mailed one 
month in advance of the date it is 
desired the record shall commence. 
For purposes of organizations during 
the present year 1919, applications 
will be received for individual birds 
to commence their records on the 1st 
of September, the 1st of October, the 
1st of November and the 1st of 
December. There shall be an entry 
fee of one dollar ($1) for the first ten 
birds entered and five cents f5c.) for 
each additional bird. 

Only pure bred stock of standard 
varieties and free from standard 
disqualifications may be entered. The 
minimum entry shall not be less than 
ten birds from any one flock. All 
stock entered shall be trap nested 
during the period of the official test, 
which in no case will exceed fifty-two 
weeks. All equipment on inspected 
plants shall be kept in a clean and 
sanitary condition. Records shall be 
kept posted up to date at all times 
for the information of visiting inspec- 
tors. Only eggs actually found in 
trap-nests shall be counted. 

Entrants shall use prescribed record 
forms. These shall consist of weekly 
house records and monthly or yearly 
book records. The weekly records 


shall be mailed regularly by the 
breeder to the department. The 
fullest information shall be given to 
official inspectors and any entrant 
who offers opposition renders his 
entry liable to cancellation. 

METHODS OF INSPECTION 

All flocks will be placed under 
systematic, periodic, unannounced 
inspection. Official visits will be at 
irregular intervals; they may average 
once a month or more frequently as 
occasion demanded. The general 
health, condition of the stock, current 
productiveness and the ordinary 
physical and visual tests of egg laying 
will be used by inspectors in checking 
the accuracy of the records. In- 
spectors required for the Record of 
Performance will be chosen by special 
Civil Service examination. In case 
of an inspector's decision being ques- 
tioned by the owner of the flock, 
another examination by the inspector 
may be given or, at the option of 
the department, another inspector 
may be sent. In either case a 
second inspection by the same or 
another inspector will be considered 
final. For further particulars in 
reference to Record of Performance 
”A” inquire of the Poultry Division 
of the Dominion Live Stock Branch, 
Ottawa. 

RI5CORD OF PERFORMANCE “AA” 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Laying Tests and Laying Contest 
both will be used as mediums to 
obtain the qualifications for entrance 
to the Record of Performance. The 
major portion of tests and contests 
will be conducted by the experimental 
farm upon its central and branch 
farms but provincial departments of 
agriculture and colleges also may con- 
duct these. 

Laying tests are distinguished from 
contests in that they are not com- 
petitive, but merely for the purpose 
of obtaining an official record of 
production. As low as three birds 
and up to five may be entered in a 
test. At present complete arrange- 
ments are made by the Dominion 
Experimental Farm to hold these 
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tests at all of its farms throughout 
the Dominion. 

The laying contests will be con- 
ducted this year as follows: World’s 
Contest at Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, on the Branch Farms 
at: Charlottetown, P.E.L, Nappan, 
N.S., Cape Rouge, Que., Brandon, 
Man., and Indian Head, Sask. All 
contests have ten birds to pen and 
start November 1st continuing for 
fifty- two weeks. 

Applications for both tests and 


contests on the Experimental Farms 
must be made before September 1st, 
but as the number which can be 
accommodated is limited, it is advis- 
able to make application early. 
Entry blanks, rules and regulations, 
may be secured from the Poultry 
Division, Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

All birds in tests or contests that 
qualify for Record of Performance 
or Advanced Record of Performance 
will receive the certificate of regis- 
tration. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 


THE CORN EAR WORM IN CONSIGNMENTS OF IMPORTED 

TOMATOES 

BY AKTHUR GIBSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD CROP AND GARDEN INSECTS 


D uring recent years the Corn 
Ear-worm, Heliofhis ohsoleta 
Fab , has on occasions been 
introduced into (^anada in tomatoes, 
in crates, shipped from States in the 


Fruit Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. The caterpillars were 
conspicuously abundant in an im- 
portant shipment of tomatoes con- 
signed to a large wholesale produce 



IMPORTED TOMATO SHOWING INJURY BY THE CORN 
EAR-WORM. PULP AT THIS TIME PARTLY DECOM- 
POSED. CATERPILLAR FEEDING AT RIGHT. {Original). 


southern portion of the United States 
Such an introduction was called to 
our attention towards the middle of 
July of the present year by Mr. 
C. H, SnowT Fruit Inspector of the 
66508—2 


dealer of Ottawa. The shipment in 
question, which originated in Tennes- 
see, was investigated by the writer 
on July ISth, There was no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding th^e cater^t^r 
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pillars, every example seen being in 
its final stage of development. The 
illustrations herewith indicate the 
destruction caused to imported toma- 
toes by these larvae. Mr. Snow, 
when reporting the infestation, stated 
that the caterpillars were present in 
large numbers in the warehouse at 
the time of his visit. In some of the 
crates examined by the importer, 
every tomato, with the exception of 
three or four, was found to be 
infested. 

In the latter half of June, 1913, 
shipments of tomatoes from Texas 


Ottawa, large cavities had been eaten 
out as shown in one of the illustra- 
tions herewith; in other fruit, the 
larva had entered at the stem end, 
and in some examples little apparent 
injury had been effected. Close 
examination, however, showed large 
excavations where the caterpillar 
was feeding. 

The insect has, of course, long been 
known as a pest of more or less 
importance in eastern Canada, its 
injuries having been practically 
confined to wsweet corn during the 
period when the corn is in the ear. 



IMPORTED TOMATO SHOWING STEM END INJURY AND EXCAVA- 
TION WITHIN. {Original). 


consigned to dealers in Toronto 
were similarly infested. The only 
other record we have of the Com 
Ear-worm being found in tomatoes 
imported from the United States is 
the one referred to by Fletcher in 
his report for 1893. In this latter 
case the larvae were discovered in 
the fruit brought into London, Ont., 
the importer stating that he had 
found over a dozen larvae in each 
crate of tomatoes. 

The Corn Ear-worm is certainly 
capable of making a disgusting mess 
of the pulp of the tomato. In some 
of the fruit imported this year into 


Owing to this latter injury it owes 
its adopted name. It has also been 
called the Corn Moth, and in the 
United States the Tassel Worm, the 
Cotton Bollworm, the Tomato 
Fruit-worm, and the False Budworm 
of Tobacco. The insect is found in 
many countries, in fact, it is cos- 
mopolitan in distribution. In Can- 
ada it occurs more or less abundantly, 
during intermittent periods, parti- 
cularly in Ontario and the other 
eastern provinces. It has also been 
complained of in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

There is probably little likelihood 
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of seriously establishing the pest 
further in Canada through infested 
importations of tomatoes owing 
largely to the fact that the cater- 
pillar is so easily detected and would 
undoubtedly be destroyed imme- 
diately with the fruit. However, as 
the larvae at such times are still 
feeding actively, there is, of course, 
the possible chance, through careless 
handling of the infested fruit, of 
establishing what might lead to an 
important outbreak provided con- 
ditions in general were favourable. 


destructive, injuring as much as 95 
per cent of the ears of both sweet 
corn and yellow field corn. As a 
rule, the caterpillars do not appear 
until late in the season. In 1916, 
they were found injuring corn in 
New Brunswick on August 21st. In 
another year they occurred destruc- 
tively in Nova Scotia in the first 
week of September. In the Ottawa 
district we have occasionally found 
the larvie working in early September. 
On September 5, 1916, mature larvae 
were found and an injured cob 



EAR OF SWEET CORN SHOWING INJURY TO KERNELS BY CORN EAR-WORM. (Original). 


INfURIES IN CANADA TO CORN 

As mentioned above, injury by the 
Oorn Ear-worm in Canada has in the 
past been confined largely to the 
eastern provinces, sweet corn in the 
cob being the crop principally 
attacked. Fortunately, we have only 
a few records of really important 
injury by the caterpillars. One of 
these refers to an outbreak which 
occurred in 1898 in the district of 
Orillia, Ont.; the report received 
stated that the larvae had been very 


photographed, from which the accom- 
panying illustration has been made. 
In western Ontario they have been 
found in September and also in 
October. 

The caterpillar when mature is 
from about one and one-quarter to 
one and a half inches in length. It 
varies in colour from a light green 
to dark brown, with rather indistinct 
stripes on the back, and a wider, 
conspicuous, pale-coloured band along 
the side. The head is of a yellowish- 
brown colour. 


PROFESSOR CLEMENT APPOINTED DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 

Professor F. M. Clement, B.S.A., has been appointed dean of the Faculty of Agriculture 
of the University of British Columbia, succeeding Dean L. S. Klinck, who has been made 
President of the University. Dean Clement has been head of the Department of Horti- 
culture since 1916, when he relinquished the position of Director of the Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station at Vineland, Ontario. Dean Clement was brought up as a fruit grower in the 
Niagara district, and is a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 

DAIRYING INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL 


T O encourage the study of 
dairying in the public schools 
of Nova Scotia, Mr. H. R. 
Brown, Supervisor of Cow Testing 
in that province for the Dairy 
Branch, persuaded a number of 
teachers to offer inducements for the 
writing of essays on dairying. 

To assist the movement, Mr. 
Brown prepared a short bulletin 
entitled “Short Lessons on Dairying,*’ 
which was published by the Dairy 
Division of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Professor De- 
Wolfe, Director of Rural Scienbe, 
brought this pamphlet, and the 
purpose behind it, to the attention 
of the travelling rural science teachers 
who were working in different parts 
of the province. These teachers, in 
turn, took special lessons in dairying 
at the Agricultural College, Truro. 
Each travelling teacher has had 
supplied to her a milk testing outfit 
in a suitable carrying case. These 
are used to demonstrate milk testing 
at the schools. To further encourage 
this work, a number of the local 


agricultural societies, besides farmers 
and business men, contributed funds 
for prizes for competitions in essay 
writing on dairying by the students. 
The work went even beyond this, 
as the Nova Scotia Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation offered grand champion prizes 
of $12.00 for the best essay on 
dairying prepared by a public school 
pupil in the whole province, and $8.00 
or the teacher of the school making 
the highest average score. " Alto- 
gether 67 different prizes were offered . 
About 225 pupils competed and it is 
estimated that approximately 600 
others were indirectly influenced to 
study dairying to a greater or less 
extent. 

(Considering that this w^as the first 
year that the competition was at- 
tempted throughout the province, 
that the “ flu ’’ epidemic interfered 
with all forms of school work and 
that a good deal of the money for 
prizes only became available late in 
the term, this competition must be 
considered a decided success. 


LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

FEDERAL AID TO FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


T he assistance given to fairs and 
exhibitions by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture is 
of two kinds. Judges are provided 
whose salaries and expenses are 
defrayed in part by the Department, 
and grants of money are made to 
fairs based on the prize awards of the 
exhibition boards of the various 
provinces. The plan of assistance is 
clearly outlined in the two articles 
following. 

JUDGES 

Shortly after the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch was formed the Live 
Stock Commissioner started the 


scheme of supplying judges for the 
leading Fairs both East and West. 
The original scheme provided for the 
paying of the salary and expenses of 
a judge from his home to the Fair 
and again on the return journey, 
while the Fair Board paid the .salary 
and expenses during the time the 
judge was at work. When a province 
arranged for the services of a number 
of judges to judge a circuit of Fairs 
the Branch paid all expenses to the 
first Fair and from the final Fair. 
Many Fairs, however, got their 
judging done for a number of years 
at least, without paying charges of 
any kind. Fairs in the Province of 
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Quebec were supplied with judges 
free of charge. During the last four 
or five years, all Exhibitions and 
Fairs were required to comply with 
the regulations by paying salary and 
expenses of judges while at work. 

In the beginning this policy was of 
particular advantage as it insured 
the sending of experienced judges 
and at the same time it brought the 
breeders in touch with other breeders 
not only from different provinces but 
also from distant parts of the Dom- 
inion, In certain sections it had 
much to do with the establishing and 
fixing of type as well as the en- 
couraging of better breeding, feeding 
and management. The judges sent 
out were not only able to judge but 
also discuss with the Show men 
various phases of the live stock 
industry and to advise where improve- 
ment might be made. 

During the last couple of years it 
was felt that the work of supplying 
judges to any but the largest Fairs 
should be carried on by the provinces. 
Accordingly, this year it was decided 
to confine this help to such Fairs only 
as qualified for the federal grant which 
is also made through this Branch to 
certain shows that attain to a required 
standard. The conditions under 
which Judges will be supplied to 
these shows are as follows: — 

(1) The Live Stock Branch, as 
heretofore, will pay the salary, living 
and travelling expenses of a Judge 
from his home while going to and 
returning from the place where the 
Fair is held. The Fair Board shall 
pay the expenses and salary at the 
rate of not less than ten dollars per 
day for the time the judge is engaged 
at the Fair. 

(2) A Fair Board wishing to obtain 
the services of a J udge shall apply to 
the Live Stock Branch a reasonable 
length of time before the show is held, 
enclosing at the .same time, if it is 
wished, the names of one or more 
J udges as the case may be that would 
be acceptable. The Live Stock 
Branch in making a selection of 
Judges wull give consideration to such 


recommendations and shall send such 
men as are known to be capable and 
efficient Judges though not necessarily 
those recommended. 

(3) The Fair Board shall under no 
consideration communicate with or 
arrange for Judge and then write the 
Branch asking that these men be 
sent. All communications in regard 
to Judges must be sent to the Live 
Stock Branch direct. Fairs whose 
Boards or Managers fail to comply 
strictly with these regulations will 
be struck off the list of those eligible 
to receive this help. 

(4) Each Judge supplied by the 
Branch must work alone. In no 
case will two or more Judges be 
allowed to work together except in 
awarding Grand Championships, and 
then only when the animals com- 
peting have been judged by different 
Judges. In such cases the original 
Judges may work together. This 
regulation must be strictly adhered 
to by both Fair Boards and Judges. 

(vS) All Fair Boards, wishing to 
take advantage of this assistance, 
upon receipt of this letter should 
write the Live Stock Branch stating 
that the terms under which the 
Branch is prepared to supply Judges 
are acceptable and that the regu- 
lations will be complied with. It 
wull be taken that Fair Boards failing 
to reply do not desire to take advan- 
tage of this offer. Fair Boards that 
do not wish to accept and comply 
with the above regulations have the 
option of getting their owm Judges. 

The Branch feels that a great deal 
of good can be done by the exchange 
of Judges. By this is meant that 
Judges from the eastern provinces 
should be sent to the western exhi- 
bitions while westeni Judges should 
be brought East. Judges can also be 
exchanged between provinces. Thus 
the stockmen of the various sections 
of Canada are brought together, 
which should be of mutual advantage 
for all parties concerned. It is the 
intention to give a large number of 
breeders who are capable Judges a 
chance of getting out and not only of 
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meeting the breeders of other pro- 
vinces but of seeing conditions at 
first hand. 

GRANT TO fairs 

In 1903 the Department of Agri- 
culture through the Live Stock 
Branch decided to make a yearly 
grant of $50,000 to a certain Fair 
which was to be known that year 
as the Dominion Exhibition. The 
grant was to go to an exhibition in 
each province in rotation. The 
first grant was made to the Toronto 
Association. One exhibition in each 
province in turn was awarded this 
grant with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Charlottetown, how- 
ever, was given a grant of $10,000 
when the Dominion Exhibition was 
held in Halifax and a further grant of 
$10,000 at a later date. This grant 
was paid yearly until 1913. Victoria 
Exhibition had been awarded the 
grant for 1914 but owing to the out- 
break of war the exhibition was not 
held and accordingly the grant was 
not paid that year. 

In 1915 the Dominion grant to a 
single fair was done away with and 
replaced by a policy which aimed at 
aiding all of the larger fairs and to 
keep them running during the war. 
This policy provided for a grant of 
fifty per cent to such fairs as paid out 
at their last preceding show the sum 
of at least five thousand dollars in 
the utility classes of Horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry. The min- 
imum grant paid to such fairs was 
$2,500 and the maximum which any 
fair might obtain was $5,000. Owing 
to wartime conditions special cases 
had to be made as some of the fairs 
found it impossible to qualify certain 
years. Where no exhibition in the 
province qualified a grant of $2,500 
was made to the one that came nearest 
to complying with the regulations. 
This policy had the effect of keeping 
many exhibition boards from closing 
their gates, and thus very materially 
aided and encouraged the live stock 
industry at a time when such encour- 
agement was greatly needed. 


In 1917 the regualtions were 
changed by which fair boards were 
required to spend at their last pre- 
ceding exhibition a minimum of 
$4,000 of their own money for prizes 
in the utility classes in order to obtain 
a grant of $2,500, which had also to 
be expended in the live stock classes. 
Fairs expending over $6,500 were 
paid fifty per cent of such expendi- 
ture, the maximum in no case exceed- 
ing $5,000. 

This year the regulations have been 
made somewhat easier. In order 
that they may be given publicity 
they are quoted in full: — 

^'Exhibition Associations whose 
shows are open in all classes to the 
whole of Canada and which shall 
have expended at their last preced- 
ing show a minimum of $3,600 of 
their own money for prizes in the 
utility classes of live stock and poul- 
try, shall be eligible to receive a 
grant from the Department, in accor- 
ance with the following conditions: — 

1. To fairs which shall have ex- 
pended at their last preceding show 
a minimum of $3,600 of their own 
money for prizes in these classes, the 
Department will offer a minimum 
grant of $2,500. 

2. A fair which received a grant in 
1918 must have expended for prizes 
in these classes a minimum of $6,100 
of which expenditure $3,600 must 
have been provided by such fair 
association. 

3. A fair expending for prizes in 
these classes a sum in excess of the 
minimum of $6,100 shall be entitled! 
to receive an additional grant to the 
extent of one-half such excess sum. 

4. The maximum grant, in no 

case, shall exceed $5,000. 

Illustration, 

A fair has expended at its last pre- 
ceding show, $9,000 for prizes in the 
utility classes of live stock and 
poultry. Such fair is entitled to the 
minimum grant of $2,500. It is 

further entitled to a grant of one- 

half $9,000 minus $6,100 or 

$1,450. Such fair is, 

therefore, elegible for total grant of 
$3,950. 
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Winter Fair and Spring Show Asso- 
ciations whose shows are open in all 
classes to the whole of Canada and 
which shall have expended at their 
last preceding show, a minimum of 
$2,500 of their own money, for prizes 
in the utility classes of live stock and 
poultry, shall be entitled to receive a 
grant from the Department, in accord- 
ance with the following conditions: — 

1. To fairs which shall have ex- 
pended at their last preceding show 
a minimum of $2,500 of their own 
money for prizes in these classes, 
the Dejiartment will offer a mini- 
mum grant of $2,500. 

2. A fair participating in the 
grant must expend for prizes in 
these classes a minimum of $5,000 
comprising $2,500 of its own money 
and $2,500 the amount of the grant 
from the Department. 

3. A fair cxiiending for prizes in 
these classes a sum in excess of the 
minimum of $5,000 shall be en- 
titled to receive an additional 
grant to the extent of one-half 
such excess sum. 

4. The maximum grant, in no 
case, shall exceed $5,000. 

Illustration, — A Winter Fair or 
Spring Show has expended at its 
last preceding show, $7,000, for 
prizes in the utility classes of 
live stock and poultry'. Such fair 
is entitled to the minimum grant of 
$2,500. It is further, entitled to a 
grant of one-half $7,000 minus $5,000 


or $1,000. Such fair is therefore 
eligible for total grant of $3,500. 

General Conditions, — ^An exhibition 
association, when making application 
to the Live Stock Branch for this 
grant, must forward a certified and 
properly subscribed statement of the 
auditor’s report of all prize money 
paid out at its last show, in the classes 
previously referred to, as also a copy 
of the proposed prize list for the suc- 
ceeding year. The revising of the 
prize list shall be subject to the 
approval of the Live Stock Commis- 
sioner. 

All pure bred live stock exhibited 
at shows which receive the benefit of 
this grant must be registered in the 
name of the exhibitor in the Canadian 
National Live Stock Records. 

In all questions of policy or matters 
of dispute, the decision of the Live 
Stock Commissioner shall be final. 

Special provision, — In the case of 
any province in which no fall exhibi- 
tion, winter fair or spring show quali- 
fies for the grant under the conditions 
above set forth, an exception may be 
allowed as regards strict adherence 
to the required minimum expenditure 
of $3,600 by a fall fair or $2,500 by a 
winter fair or spring show, imposed as 
a condition to the making of the grant. 
In such case, the Department may 
offer a minimum grant of $2,500 to 
one fall exhibition only or to one 
winter fair only in such province, 
such exhibition or fair to be that 
w^hich most nearly qualifies for the 
grant under the conditions of the 
policy. 


FEDERAL SERVICES TO FACILITATE MARKETING 

BY W. R. REEK, B.S.A,, ASSISTANT LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 


E ncouragement of co- 
operative effort on the part of 
egg and poultry producers has 
been given by this Department for 
several years. Quality must be main- 
tained throughout, if the returns are 
going J:o be satisfactory under present 
conditions. British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island have co-operated quite closely 


in this regard and in each province 
except Ontario, central candling 
stations have been established to 
which the eggs are shipped, candled, 
and from there marketed. 

A weekly market report, giving 
concise information regarding con- 
ditions and prices, is prepared and 
forwarded to any one requesting it. 
In addition, daily wires are sent 
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collect to the various candling 
stations and to co-operative organ- 
izations requesting same. The infor- 
mation contained therein is collected 
from the various centres throughout 
Canada, and is now being supple- 
mented by cables from Great Britain. 

Inspection of eggs for export or 
interprovincial shipments is being 
made. On interprovincial shipments 
of 100 cases or more, and on export 
shipments 5 per cent samples are 
drawn and approval is given for the 
shipment if according to grade. 

The result of the above work has 
been that Canadian eggs now hold 
premier position in Canada, whereas 
heretofore at certain seasons they 
were outclassed by the imported 
American product. They are also 
competing on the British market and 
prospects are excellent for future 
trade. 

The question of shipment of dressed 
poultry on a similar basis is being 
considered. 

ASSISTANCE IN THE MARKETING OF 
LIVE STOCK 

Officers of this Branch are stationed 
on each stock yard, primarily to give 
assistance in the marketing. They 
assist farmers who wish to purchase 
or who desire to sell. They look 
after the grading and will, after 
August 21st, be responsible for the 
carrying out of the regulations for 
the proper management of all public 
live stock yards. The assistance 
offered through these men has been 
much greater in the Western than in 
the Eastern part of Canada. The 
underlying idea in the work is to 
foster the marketing of the raw 
product on an open market where 
competition will be normal. It is 
also hoped that there will be the 
utmost confidence created between 
the farmer and the legitimate sales- 
man on the markets. In this way 
our live stock markets will become 
stronger. Much assistance has been 
given in the prevention of the 
slaughter of good breeding stock, 
and this work will be carried on as 
energetically as possible in the future. 


A weekly market report is prepared 
and issued, showing the number of 
stock passing through the yards, the 
various classes and prices. The dis- 
tricts from which the stock came and 
to whom they were sold and for what 
purpose are also noted on the office 
records. In this way it will be only 
a short time before we will be able to 
discern improvement or deterioration 
in stock from any district in Canada. 
Change of breeds will be noted : 
cjuality and quantity will be easily 
registered : also it is arranged so that 
if the co-operation of those in the 
trade can be secured, we will be able 
to give to anyone detailed information 
regarding the live stock industry in 
any part of Canada. Assistance by 
the men at the yards will be gi\ en to 
any co-operative organization re- 
quiring same. 

Arrangements have been made for 
daily wires between the various yards 
in Canada and for a bi-weekly 
service from the large American yards 
and for publication of our reports 
through the Associated Press. 

A representative has been placed 
in Eastern Ontario to co-operate with 
socities, district representatives or 
others, to encourage co-operative 
marketing. 

CO-OPERATION WITH PROVINCES MAR- 
KETING LIVE STOCK 

Definite arrangements have been 
made with the Governments of On- 
tario, Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island regarding the marketing of 
live stock and poultry products. 
This arrangement ha, been entered 
into to eliminate over-lapping and 
for the express purpose of close 
co-operation between the various 
officials in order to get maximum 
results. The Live Stock Branch 
makes a special study of the markets. 
The provincial men are in a position 
to do the educational work. In New 
Brunswick and in Quebec men are 
being placed to work in conjunction 
with the provincial authorities in 
poultry and live stock work. These 
men will commence their duties very 
shortly. 
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THE REMOVAL OP MALE BIRDS FROM THE POULTRY FLOCK 


BY ERNEST RHOADES, 

T he removal of the male birds 
after the breeding season was 
one of the first lines of 
propaganda work undertaken by this 
Branch and from the beginning it 
was given special emphasis in the 
organization of all egg circles. In 
fact it was one of the first lines 
advocated in the culling of laying 
flocks. During the past three years, 
since the tests of productiveness have 
been definitely Imown and suitable 
for application in a practical way, 
the activities of this Branch among 
egg circle members have been directed 
more to the giving of demonstrations 
of the culling of flocks as a whole. 

The drones and boarders have been 
removed from the flock and so well 
has the lesson of this been driven 
home that, except in cases of special 
breeding ability, it is now the definite 
j)ractice of egg circles in many parts 
of the country to dispose of their 
male birds after the breeding season. 
The whole prospective now is in the 
direction of economic improvement 
of stock by the removal from the 
flock of all unproductive or unprofit- 
able stock. During the past year 
culling demonstrations were given on 
farms and approximately 25, ()()() head 
of poult were removed from the 
flocks inspected. From some flocks 
as much as 40 or 50 per cent of the 
stock has been sold without any 


B.S.A., POULTRY DIVISION 

noticeable falling off in the egg 
production. 

The following information con- 
tained in Leaflet No. 2, of the Poultry 
Division indicates the importance 
placed upon this action of egg 
producers by the Live Stock Branch : 

“Eggs which have been fertilized consti- 
tute the greatest proportion of the inferior 
stcxrk which, when examined, proves unfit for 
fiK)d. It is not necess;ir>^ that these shall 
have remained for a time under a broody 
hen, a temperature of seventy degrees being, 
in itself, sufficient to cause the germ to 
commence to grow. If the heat is constant, 
the development of the chick will continue 
but if it ceases or is intermittent, putre- 
faction at once sets in and the egg becomes 
bad. On the other hand infertile eggs which 
are free from the active genn cell, do not, 
under ordinary conditions, deteriorate se- 
riously. 

• Few farmers seem to realize these facts, 
and consequently very few make any effort 
to insun^ infertility. The impre.ssion prevails 
among many, that the presence of the male 
bird in the nock is essential to the production 
of a maximum number of eggs. This as- 
sumption is erroneous, and has been proven, 
time and time again, to be absolutely with- 
out foundation. 

Farmers and others selling eggs for market 
are recommended to kill off or dispose to the 
male birds after the breeding season. As a 
result of their remaining with the flock after 
June 1st, ('anadian farmers lose each year 
at least a million dollars, through the pre- 
sence of partially incubated eggs in the pro- 
duce which is marketed. The fact that the 
best trade in many cities in Canada now 
offers the premium of from one to five cents 
per dozen, for non-fertilized eggs, suggests 
an additional financial consideration which 
but few can afford to overlook/' 


ROBERT NEWTON APPOINTED ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FIELD 

HUSBANDRY 

After returning from owrseas, where he served three years in the Canadian Field 
Artiller>' in France and won the Military Cross in 1917, Mr. Robert Newton, B.S.A., has ten 
appointed assistant professor of field husbandry in the University of Alberta. Mr. Newton 
l)efare going overseas, was director of agricultural instruction in the province of New Bruns- 
wick under The Agricultural Instruction Act. He is a graduate of Macdonald College, and was 
for a time Macdonald College demonstrator in the Ottawa Valley and, later, for a period of 
one year, assistant Dominion Cerealist in the Experimental Farms System. 
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PUBLICATIONS BRANCH 

A PUBLICATION FILING SYSTEM 

F or the convenience of those' includes an index book or a card 
who receive the bulletins and index and the use of simple cardboard 
pamphlets of the Department filing cases. For farm use an index 
of Agriculture the Publications book has been considered a sufficient 
Branch has devised a simple system record. A suitable book has there- 
of filing. It is realized that even fore been published for distribution 
though the publications as received free. The book provides for the 
by the hundreds of thousands of entering of titles under subject 
farmers, gardeners, and others on headings in alphatetical order as 
the mailing lists of the Publications follows: Bees, Building Construction, 
Branch, are carefully read, the human Dairy, Feeds and Feeding, Field 



PUBLICATIONS FILING CASES AS USED. 

The pamphlets contained in the left-hand file number from one to fifteen, 
and in the other from sixteen to thirty, regardless of subject. 


mind is not able to retain all of the 
detailed information contained in 
these pamphlets. It is important, 
therefore, that the publications be 
kept for future reference, and in 
such order as to be quickly accessible. 

The system evolved by the Pub- 
lications Branch embodies modifi- 
cations of various methods in use 
that have been adopted by depart- 
ments of agriculture. The system 


Crops, Insects and Plant Diseases, 
Live Stock, Orchard and Garden, 
Poultry, Tobacco, Miscellaneous. 
Three leaves are given to each sub- 
ject. The book is thumb indexed 
so that when it is opened a subject 
section is readily located. 

As bulletins are received from the 
department the index number should 
be entered on the right-hand upper 
corner of the front cover. This 


Seed Testing, 191849 
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number should be next higher than 
that appearing on the latest pub- 
lication previously received and filed. 
This becomes the index number of 
the publication, the title of which is 
entered under its proper subject 
heading in the index book. After 
being numbered and entered in the 
index book the publication is placed 
in the file in the order in which it 
should always be found when not 
in use. 

For the use of those who have not 
already an equipment for filing the 
publications in upright position* an 


inexpensive filing case has been de- 
vised in two styles. First is a 
collapsible form, made from tough 
cardboard only. The second is a 
more substantial form, already made 
up, and covered with cotton material. 
While the index book is supplied free 
to applicants the filing cases are sold 
at the manufacturers* cost of fifty 
cents per half dozen for the collap- 
sible form represented on the left in 
the illustration, and twenty-five cents 
per case for the more substantial 
cotton-covered case shown at the 
right. 


SEED BRANCH 

SEED TESTING 1918-19 

BY JOHN R. DYMOND, B.A., SEED ANALYST 


T he object of seed testing is to 
determine as accurately as 
possible before seed is sown 
the nature and vigour of the crop 
that will result from its use. 

Fanners send samples to the seed 
laboratory to determine their suit- 
ability to be used on their farms or to 
be sold to their neighbours. Mer- 
chants use the laboratory to learn 
how their seeds should be graded or 
labelled to comply with the require- 
ments of the Seed Control Act. Sam- 
ples are also tested for various organ- 
izations whose object is the improve- 
ment of Canadian agriculture. The 
Canadian Seed Growers* Association 
the Seed Purchasing Commission, 
various seed fairs and institutions 
have had free seed tests made during 
the past year. The number of sam- 
ples received from merchants, far- 
mers, and institutions at the Ottawa 
and Calgary seed laboratories during 
each of the past few years, was as 
follows : — 

1917-8 1916-17 1915-16 191445 
Ottawa — 

13,084 12,431 13,248 11,517 

Calgary — 

11,892 13,547 8,215 8,412 

From July 1st, 1918, when the pre- 
sent laboratory year commenced, to 


March 31, 1919, 27,239 samples were 
received in the three laboratories 
as follows: — 


Ottawa 10,425 

Winnipeg 8,073 

Calgary 8,741 


The Winnipeg laboratory was open- 
ed in October, 1918. That there was 
need for a seed control station at this 
point is shown by the fact that such 
a large number of samples was 
received within the first few months 
the laborator>^ was in o]Deration. 

TESTING FOR FARMERS 

Seed testing is especially important 
to the Western grain grower because 
the vitality of his grain is more often 
impaired by frost than is that in 
other parts of Canada. About 85 
per cent of the samples received at 
Calgary and Winnipeg are sent by 
farmers or agricultural organizations, 
and consist chiefly of grain to be 
tevSted to determine its vitality. A 
considerable proportion of the sam- 
ples are tested for purity as wx41 as 
vitajity, and the sender is advised 
as to the kinds and numbers of weed 
seeds which his grain contains. 

Of the samples of Western oats 
examined last season nearly 90 per 
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cent contained noxious weed seeds 
of one or more kinds. About 80 
per cent contained wild oats at the 
average rate of 65 per pound of grain. 
A very low percentage of the samples 
of oats received during the average 
season will make first class seed. The 
proportion is higher in the case of 
barley and wheat, especially the latter. 

In Eastern Canada the vitality of 
the grain produced is usually satis- 
factory, although it is always advis- 
able for farmers to have every lot of 
seed tested for purity and vitality 
before it is sown. Most of the test- 
ing required of the Ottawa labora- 
tory is in connection with the grad- 
ing of timothy, red clover, alsike, 
and alfalfa. During the seed test- 
ing season of 1917-18, 2,712 samples 
of timothy, 2,199 red clover, and 
1,730 alsike were tested at Ottawa. 
A large proportion of the samples 
are vsent by dealers, but an increasing 
number of farmers are having their 
clover and grass seeds tested before 
using or selling them. 

TESTS OF IMPORTED SEED 

The testing of samples of seeds 
required in the enforcement of the 
order in council regulating importa- 
tion has added very materially to the 
work of the seed laboratory during 
the past season. At Ottawa, for 
instance, 2,143 samples were received 
from the Customs Department uj) to 
March 31, 1919. 

OFFICIAL AND INVESTIGATION 
TESTS 

During the last seed testing season 
563 official samples taken by seed 
inspectors in connection with the 


enforcement of the Seed Control Act, 
and 1,199 samples of vegetable seeds 
in paper packets, were tested. Several 
thousand other tests were made in 
connection with investigations into 
the quality of seed being used by 
farmers, methods of sampling bulk 
lots of seed to secure representative 
samples, and other lines of research. 

FROZEN OAT INVESTIGATION 

Last summer Mr. J. R. Fryer, M.A. 
of the (Calgary laboratory, commenced 
a study of the effect of frost on the 
vitality of oats. The aim of this 
work is to determine the injury to 
the vitality of oats at different 
degrees, and to learn the precise 
physical effects of such frosts, so 
that, if possible, frost injury may be 
recognized and its extent api)roxi- 
mately determined by inspection. 
The work done last season was pre- 
liminary and it is unsafe to draw any 
conclusions from the work of one 
year, but in general it may be said 
that there are strong reasons for 
suspecting that some very prevalent 
ideas in regard to the effect of frost 
on oats are erroneous. The investi- 
gation is being continued and en- 
larged. 

EDUOVTIONAL WORK 

The laboratories are continuing 
the work of supplying material and 
other assistance to schools where 
seed studies are taken up. By this 
means, and through the agency of 
official publications and the farm 
press, it is aimed gradually to improve 
the knowledge possessed by our 
farmers in regard to qualities of good 
.seed and the importance of using only 
the best. 



PART II 


Provincial Departments of Agriculture 

RURAL COMMUNITY CENTRE MOVEMENT 
NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L. A. DEWOLFE, B.A., M.SC., DIRECTOR OF RURAL SCIENCE 


T he Rural Community Centre 
Movement is being tried in a 
small way in Nova Scotia. 
The travelling rural science teachers 
have made a beginning in their 
districts. 

We have found the school exhibition 
a good medium through which to 
intrcKluce other community activities. 
At the exhibition the people come 
together and they learn of the 
widened meaning of education. Pub- 
lic speakers emphasize the value of 
the exhibition: and from this indicate 
additional motives for bringing chil- 
dren and parents together. 

In no one school section has the 
movement been tried in its entirety. 
Some sections put on plays by the 
school children, to which the parents 
are invited. Others hold debates. 
Still others organize clubs for various 
purposes. 


The Dairymen’s Association, the 
Women’s Institutes, the Children’s 
Aid Societies, the Cow Testing and 
Agricultural Societies all hold meet- 
ings to discuss co-operation with the 
schools. Such meetings frequently 
end with lunch and a social hour. 
This year one school section at least 
has announced its intention to include 
a social evening with the annual 
school meeting. Another section had 
a Community Thanksgiving dinner 
in the school house last October. 

The clergy are doing more than 
ever to bring the church and the 
school together in a social way. 
They are learning that only through 
social activities will the church be 
able to attract and hold its young 
people. 

It may be noted, therefore, that, 
while w^e have no outstanding in- 
stances to herald abroad, the signs 
of the times are hopeful. 


QUEBEC 

BY W. LOCHHEAD, B.A., M.SC., MACDONALD AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


T he Rural Movement began in 
the English-speaking sections 
of the province about ten 
years ago, when two or three clergy- 
men became actively interested in 
rural welfare from a community 
standpoint. The late Rural-dean 
Robertson, of Cookshirc, Compton 
Co., organized the farmers of that 
district and became their recognized 
leader until the time of his death, 
about four years ago. He recognized 
the clcise relationship between good 


farming and religion, and endorsed 
the view that the church should not 
only “make men fit for heaven, but 
the earth fit for men.’’ Like Pastor 
Oberlin of Alsace he spent himself on 
behalf of his people that they might 
have greater happiness through 
greater efficiency in ever>'’thing per- 
taining to rural life. 

The late Rev. H. A. Dickson of 
Rectory Hill, Megantic County, did 
a similar work of organization for 
rural improvement. For some years 
809 
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he had charge of two churches and he 
was the foremost fruit grower in his 
district. He believed it to be his 
business to preach scientific apple- 
growing in his district where more 
apples should be grown, and his most 
impressive service was to raise splen- 
did crops of apples by proper atten- 
tion to his trees. Mr. Dickson became 
the leader among his farmers for a 
better livelihood, a more satisfying 
environment, and a higher ideal of 
personal and community life. 

These two clergymen leaders are 
no longer living, but although dead 
they wStill speak. Their influence has 
been very marked in their own com- 
munities. 

In October, 1913, the writer ad- 
dressed the Quebec Congregational 
Union at Cowansville on the “Rural 
Community and the Church,” and 
touched a responsive cord in the 
hearts of the ministers present. So 
far as the writer is aware no further 
special appeal was made to the min- 
isters until October, 1917, when a 
sxjecial session was devoted to the 
Rural Problem at the Conference of 
the Alumni in connection with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary^ of the Montreal 
Presbyterian College. At this Con- 
ference the writer had the privilege 
of speaking again upon the subject, 
“The Rural Community and the 
Church,” and at its concluvsion the 
following resolutions were brought in 
and adopted by The Committee of 
Resolutions: 

“That this Committee seek to 
make arrangements with Mac- 
donald College for a Summer 
School on the Rural Problem in 
1918. That we urge a closer co- 
operation between country and city 
churches that the one may under- 
stand and appreciate the problem 
of the other.” 

As a result of the first resolution, 
the Union Theological College of 
Montreal, in which the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congre- 


gational Colleges co-operate, made 
arrangements with Macdonald Col- 
lege for a Summer School for Rural 
Improvement in August (5th-16th), 
1918. Nearly seventy persons, chief- 
ly country ministers, were in attend- 
ance at the lectures and conferences 
which were given on economic, social 
and religious aspects of country life, 
and on agricultural topics by members 
of the staff of Macdonald College. 
The Sutntner School was a very suc- 
cessful one, not only in point of 
numbers but in directing and inform- 
ing the country ministers of the prob- 
lems of country life, and in deepening 
their sympathy with the farmer and 
his family. 

The chief outside lecturers who 
took part in the Conferences were 
Prof. E. R. Groves of the New 
Hampshire State College, Dr. W. H. 
Wilson of Columbia University, and 
Rev. John McDougall, author of 
“ Rural Life in Canada.” 

The second Summer School will 
be held in August (5th-14th) at Mac- 
donald College when Prof. Phelan 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College will give a course of ten 
lectures on (Organization of Rural 
Affairs, Mr. K. C. Lindeman of the 
Chicago Y.M.C.A. will deal with 
Play and Recreation, and Canon 
Tucker of London will discuss special 
topics of pressing community interCvSt. 
The college staff will also give lectures 
on phases of agricultural work. 

The factors that have played a 
large part in arousing an interest in 
this new Rural Movement are, the 
writer believes, (1) the work of the 
Homemakers^ Club under the late 
Mrs. N. C. Macfarlane, (2) the in- 
fluence of Macdonald College through 
its various activities among the far- 
mers, and (3) the example of certain 
clerg>nnen and county demonstrators 
in showing the value of organization 
and leadership in building up a rural 
community where conditions are satis- 
factory, financially, socially and in- 
tellectually. 
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ONTARIO 


BY W. BERT ROADHOUSE, DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


T he rural community movement 
received an impetus, in the 
province of Ontario, with the 
passing of the bill and the voting of 
money for the establishment of com- 
munity halls and athletic fields in 
rural districts. This measure, which 
was briefly reviewed in the June 
number of The Agricultural Gazette, 
was very cordially promoted by the 
Honourable Geo. S. Henry, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, who considered it 
a proper movement to encourage. 
The movement, it is expected, will 
work in "with various community 
activities. There is a strong indi- 
cation of a desire on the part of the 
people in many sections of the pro- 
vince to erect community halls as 
memorials to those who have fallen 
in the war. While the bill was not 
designed to give assistance in the 
erection of memorials the regulations 
under the Act do not pn^vent the 
using of the grant in the construction 
of halls that will serve as memorials 
in addition to the regular purpose for 
which they are intended. It is antici- 
pated that women’s institutes, farm- 
ers’ clubs, and other public spirited 
bodies will not be slow" in taking 
advantage of the grants available. 
Following arc the regulations passed 
under the C'ommunity Halls Act and 
approved by the Lieutenant (iovemor 
in Council: — 

1. Where it is proposed to eatablish a 
community hall and athletic field under this 
Act the Municipal Council of the Township 
shall apix)int a Board of Management in 
accordance with Section 6 of the Act, and 
such Board shall handle all matters pertain- 
ing to the construction of such hall and 
planning of such grounds, and shall be re- 
sponsible for any moneys collected for these 
purposes. 


2. The site shall be approved by the 
Minister, and plans and specifications for a 
community hall and athletic field shall be sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Agriculture for 
approval iK^fore construction is commenced, 

3. The size of the community hall shall be 
determined by the Board, but every hall 
shall provide the following accommodation: — 
assembly room with movable seats, stage, 
and other equipment; reading room including 
library; kitchenette. 

4. Every hall erected under this Act shall 
be available for any public gathering of edu- 
cational, fraternal, religious or social nature 
or for the discussion of any public question, 
and no organization shall f>e denied use of 
the building for religious, fraternal or political 
reasons. 

5. The Board shall regulate and control 
the use of the hall and athletic field and shall 
have the care and management thereof, 
and. subject to the Act and these Regulations 
shall make such rules as are necessary for 
the proper conduct of each, and shall have 
poA^x*r to fix such charges as are necessary 
for the puri>oses of proper maintenance, pro- 
vided that any person or organization con- 
skiering themstdves aggrieved may have the 
right of appeal to the Minister of Agriculture. 

6. Subject to the regulation of the Board 
as to hours and discipline, the reading room 
and libra r>'^ shall be open to all. 

7. The Government grant as provided by 
the Act shall be paid to the Treasurer of the 
Township on certificate of such officer as 
may be designated by the Minister setting 
forth that the terms of the Act and these 
Regulations have been complied with. 

8. The Ciovernment grant shall be payable 
only on the cost of .such portion of the build- 
ing as may be used for the purposes herein 
enumerated. 

9. An athletic field must be provided with 
each community hall, to be adjacent thereto 
or within convenient distance, and to be at 
least three acres in extent, .such athletic field 
to Ik* vested in the Township and controlled 
in the same manner as the hall. 

10. Every atheltic field shall be available 
for picnics, .sports, school fairs, public 
meetings and other community gatherings of 
any kind. 

It. The Board appointed in accordance 
with this Act shall be responsible for the 
observance of the terms of the Act of these 
Regulations. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

I N its department of social service in charge of Miss Yates. Following 
the University of Toronto pro- is an outline of the course available 
vides a course of lectures on to the students attending the Univer- 
rural conditions and problems. The sity to be given at its next session 
course irtt^olved in this section is which commences on September 15: — 
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Introduction. 

1. Definition. 

Purpose and scope of course. 

Complexity of the rural problem. 

2. The rural family and the home. 

Boys and girls’ interests. 

Homes and home surroundings, their 
importance as units of social organiza- 
tion. 

3. Fundamental needs in a community 

from the standpoint of the individual 
home. 

4. Discussion period. (Reports of farm 

social studies.) Land — the basis of 
society. The farm and family life. 

The Rural Social Status. 

5. Means of transportation and communi- 

cation. 

(a) For recreation and social life. 

(b) Distance from a trading centre. 

(c) Patronage of mail order houses 
and peddlers. 

6. Recreation and the social life. 

Social responsibility of the rural com- 
munity. 

Rural revels and shows. 

7. Social aspects of rural labour. 

Housing problems. 

The immigrant in the community. 

8. Discussion period. (Reports of village 

studies.) Imitation and city influence. 
The village and the rural social 
centre. 

Rural Institutions, Agencies and Me- 
thods. 

9. Educational conditions. 

Rural extension as a socializing agency. 
Vocational functions of the rural 
school. 

Consolidation and efficiency. 

10. Religious conditions. 

Th(* church and its allies. 

11. Local government and the rual com- 
munity. 

Political condil ions. 

Leadership — resident and non-resident. 
12 Di.scussion period. (Reports of town- 
ship studies.) Public opinion and 
community pride. Local government 
and the township. 

Rural Social Organization. 

13. Rural health and sanitation. 

C‘are of dependents, defectives and de- 
linquents in their relationship to the 
rural community. 


14 Organizations managed by gjovernment 

at public expenscr provincial, federal 
ana international departments of 
Agriculture. The county office of the 
agricultural representatives. 

15 Economic conditions. 

Rural credits and the co-operative 
movement, marketing and exchange, 
labour income. 

16. Discussion period. (Reports of county 
studies.) Rural social pathology and 
the county. Moral problems. 

Rural Social Service. 

17 The peopling of the province of Ontario. 

18 Provincial institutions giving instruc- 

tions in social service. 

19. The new rural awakening, and its 
needs. 

20. Discussion period. (Reports of pro- 
vincial studies.) Rural progess. 
The province of Onatrio and its social 
links with the Dominion. 

The course involves a study of 
inslitutions and groups or community 
life in the o])en country. An effort 
is made to cover what is known of 
the fundamentals of rural life and to 
take up some wSpeculative di.scussions 
in addition. 

Because of the need for a broad 
foundation upon which to interpret 
community organization whether 
rural or urban some details of the 
general fields of the social sciences arc 
given. Students in addition are re- 
quired to attend lectures on 

1. Community work in general. 

2. The municipality, its work and 

problems. 

3. The social treatment of poverty. 

Besides the instruction given in the 

regular courses of studies local lectures 
are offered to the public through the 
University Extension so that those 
not able to attend the University may 
avail themselves either of single 
lectures or short courses of lectures 
on questions relating to the rural 
community movement. 


CARLETON COUNTY 

W. D. JACKSON, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 

T he question of establishing a the boys who enlisted from Carleton 
community centre in this dis- county. It was decided at that time 
trict began about two years to lay the matter over until the 
ago when the local council discussed termination of the war. Since the 
the erection of a memorial hall for signing of the armistice the women’s 
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institute have taken active* steps in 
advancing the community hall idea. 
This body waited upon the municipal 
council and received the assurance 
of their support. While no further 


definite steps have been taken, it is 
generally understood that a com- 
munity hall will be built in the near 
future. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

HY R. A. FINN, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he community centre move- 
ment has made a beginning 
at two points in Middlesex 
county. At Belmont, steps have 
been taken to secure a community 
building for which a considerable 
sum of money has been promised. 
At first it was planned to buy a hotel 
building and about one acre of land, 
but this scheme for the time being has 
fallen through. 

In the more northern part of the 


county, at Clandeboye, a com- 
munity hall is already serving as a 
meeting place for farmers’ clubs and 
other public gatherings. The hall was 
renovated last winter, and a cover- 
ing of fibre board put on the walls 
and ceiling, chairs purchased for 
seating, and when sufficient funds are 
on hand a new floor will be put in. 
The improvements so far have been 
paid for from the proceeds from a 
box social held last winter. 


ELGIN COUNTY 

HY r. W, IRTHANAN, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


A t the town of ('lachan, in the 
western ])art of Elgin county, 
a community hall was put up 
by a number of public-spirited men. 
It is given free for all local purposes. 


Outside people who use the hall for 
entertainment and similar purposes, 
are charged a fee, the proceeds of 
which go to keeping up the building. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 

BY E, r. NEFF, B.S.A., AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE 


T he community centre idea is 
receiving some consideration 
in this district, more especi- 
ally in connection with the consolida- 
tion of schools. It is felt by the presi- 
dent of the women’s institutes at 
Delhi and others, that the community 
life should centre around the con- 
solidated school. Such a school 
should have every modern equipment, 
and a hall in conjunction, as well as 
a gymnasium, experimental plots, 


play grounds, etc. This, it felt, 
would have a far greater influence in 
developing a proper rural morale 
than to add to the school buildings 
a few additional rooms. A commun- 
ity hall w^ould fill a long felt want in 
many communities hut would also 
be more economical if built in con- 
nection with a consolidated school, 
especially in respect to heating, one 
heating outfit serving the two. 


MANITOBA 

BY FRED C, MIDDLETON, COMMUNITY SECRETARY 

T he community movement of partisan in politics and religion, 
Manitoba is under the direc- whose purposes are the study of 
tioii of the Social Service social welfare ideas and the encourage- 
Council, which is a federation, non- ment of all forms of social service, 
b650&^3 
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There are twenty-four provincial 
bodies represented in this federation, 
including the various religious denom- 
inations, the Grain Growers* Associa- 
tion, Educational Association, Retail 
Merchants’ Association, and Union of 
Municipalities. 

The activities are grouped under 
five headings represented by the 
following standing committees: — 
1, Public Forum; 2, Better business; 


3, Young people; 4, Public health; 
5, Recreation. Detailed suggestions 
for these committees are outlined in 
the constitution of the Council. The 
movement is still somewhat of an 
experiment in Manitoba but the 
report covering the first ten months of 
our work shows that very good pro- 
gress is being made. Clubs have been 
formed in more than twenty places 
and all are doing good work. 


ALBERTA 

THE QUEENSTOWN FARMERS’ HALL 

BY JOHN GLANBECK 


T he Queenstown Farmers’ Union 
with its membership in Milo, 
Queenstown, Majorville and 
Lake MacGregor, is a long way from 
towns and railways — in fact no nearer 
than it was fifteen years ago. How- 
ever, this splendid isolation ” has 
done much to keep the .settlers 
togc'ther. 

The question of raising funds was 
solved by the organization of the 
F armors’ Co-operative Association . 
At a general meeting of shareholders 
it was decided that the Association 
should build a hall, hold the title to 
the land and building, and have 
control of it. A member donated 
two acres for a site. Shares, giving 
shareholders full membership rights 
under the co-operative association, 
were .sold at $50 each. After a 
vigorous campaign, in w^hich sufficient 
shares were dis]iosed of, tenders were 
called for and w^ork was soon under 
way. Our hall is 36' by 72' with a 
basement all modern, and cost a 
little over $6,000. The main hall 
contains a piano, and its full quota 


of chairs. It has a good maple floor, 
a large stage, and in the rear a place 
for a moving picture machine, as 
well as a ticket office and cloak rooms. 
The basemenl, which is divided into 
tWT) parts, contains a kitchen, dining- 
room, and pantry in the one ])art, 
while in the other is a furnace, coal 
bin, electric light plant and ('istern. 
This hall is acknowledged to be one 
of the best in southern Alberta, and 
since its erection it has been used for 
every gathering in the distri(‘t. 

During the influenza epiilemic last 
wdnter the hall i)roved its worth. On 
two occasions it was opened u]) as a 
hospital w'here a staff of nurses anti 
doctors w^ere able to care for patients 
who noW' owe their lives to the care 
they received at the community hall. 

To sum up- “the community hall 
is a valuable asset to any district. 
In fact it is a necessity. It provides 
a social centre and creates a neigh- 
bourliness among the people of the 
community. 1 1 helps keep the young 
folk on the farm and makes life just 
a little more worth living. 


THE BLACKPOOT COMMUNITY HALL 

BY T. P. TAYLOR 

I N 1914 the need of a regular used for building a community hall, 
central meeting place was keenly He was backed by both members and 
felt. A member undertook to non-members to such an extent that 
see every person in the township within a few days a meeting was 
with a view to raising money to be called to organize a building com- 
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mittee. Three men were chosen, and 
plans were outlined for the original 
hall to measure 26' by 46'. Farmers 
turned out with teams and wagons 
one day in January 1915 and hauled 
lumber from the yard seven miles 
away to the location chosen on the 
town site just surveyed. A few days 
later, with the mercury somewhere 
between 20 and 30 degrees below zero, 
work on the building was commenced. 
Four or five weeks later we were 
ready for the opening. 

We have recently added an exten- 
sion of 26', made up of two large 


rooms 13' by 18', cloak room 5' by 8' 
and kitchen 5' by 8', and vStage 11' by 
16'. Between the two large rooms 
is a door 10|' wide which may be 
opened up to make one large room 
when necessary. 

All our local meetings take place 
in this community hall, including 
municipal and political meetings and 
social affairs, ('hurch service is held 
in it every two weeks. The attend- 
ance at all meetings is far better since 
we have had our own public meeting 
place and the social aspect of the 
community is greatly improved. 


DE WINTON COMMUNITY HALL 

B\ MISh JKAN BRKMNEK 


O UR community hall is the result 
of the efforts of the ladies of 
the district to seH'ure a meeting 
place to replace the old hall which 
was converted into an implement 
shed. The owaier of lluj old hall, 
very generously offered two lots on 
which to erect the nt‘W' building. 
The offer was acc(*pted and tw^o 
young ladies canvassed the district 
with the result that over 8600 w^as 
promised wdien our first general 
meeting was held in April, 1918. At 
this meeting it W'as (U*cided to go 
ahead with the building. Five trus- 
tees were appointed to negotiate with 
the mercliants at Okotoks for a $200 
loan to supplement the money already 
subscribed. A building committee 
W'as selected and work w'as started. 
The hall, 40' by 60', is a frame 


building on a concrete foundation. 
The work was done by a carpenter 
and helper, assisted by plenty of 
volunteer labour. 

This hall is not a United Farmers" 
building, but a community hall put 
ip by the people of the district for 
the lue of the community. It was 
w'ell i nder way before the farmers 
had ( rgani/ed. all materia! for the 
hall l^Ing on the ground W'hen the 
United Farmers’ Association held 
their organization meeting. It seems 
probable that the erection of this 
building had some share in influencing 
tilt? organization of the farmers’ local. 
It gave the farmers the “ get together 
spirit ” and has since then been a 
very convenient meeting place for 
them. 


GARDEN PLAINS' FARMERS’ HALL 

aV R. W’. MOORE 


W E built our community fann- 
ers’ hall about four years ago. 
It is approximately 40' by 
26' and the money for its construction 
was raised by means of entertain- 
ments and dances held in the build- 
ing after its completion. When 
financial obligations had to he met 
members of the local subscribed $5 


each to the treasury. Thus it was 
possible to meet the instalments on 
lumber and building material. These 
siibvscriptions were voluntarily loaned 
without interest and they were repaid 
after the hall w'as completed and 
several successful entertainments had 
been held. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO FAIRS AN 
EXHIBITIONS 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY DR M. Cl^MMING, B.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


T here are held annually in the 
province of Nova Scotia, the 
provincial exhibition, from 10 
to 18 county fall exhibitions, being 
approximately one exhibition for each 
county in the province; about the 
same number of seed fairs and approx- 
imately the same number of poultry 
exhibitions. 

The ])rovincial exhibition, the whole 
plant of which was destroyed in the 
Halifax explosion in December, 1917, 
and which consequently was not held 
last year and will not be held this 
year, was conducted by a joint com- 
mission, comprised of re])resentatives 
of the city of Halifax, the Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association and the 
provincial government. The cost of 
operating this exhibition was divided 
equally between the city of Halifax 
and the provincial government, the 
procedure being that these two bodies 
each annually paid 50 per cent of 
such deficit as might be incurred and 
planned to share a like percentage of 
any possible profits. Since the incep- 
tion of this exhibition the procedure 
has been that of paying deficits. 

In respect to county exhibitions, 
under the provisions of chapter 62, 
of the acts of 1913, the provincial 
government pays to each society, 
association, company or board con- 
ducting a county or district exhibi- 
tion, provided it deems the extent 
and scope of such exhibition sufficient 
to warrant the same, a minimum 
grant of $300 to be ])aid at the time 
such exhibition is held, and pays an 
amount over and above the said 
grant equal to 50 per cent of the 
prii:e money exceeding $300 actually 
paid out, provided, however, that the 
total grant paid under these pro- 
visions shall not exceed $500. The 
same act makes provisions for one or 


more joining counties uniting in 
holding one central exhibition. When 
such united exhibition is held there 
may be granted to it the maximum 
grant which can be drawn in the 
county in which the exhibition is 
held and in addition the minimum 
grant which the other county or 
counties would be respectively en- 
titled to draw. This means that such 
central county exhibition would he 
granted $500 on account of the county 
in which the exhibition was held plus 
$300 for each county uniting with 
such county. 

In respect to seed fairs, of which it 
is usually planned to have approxi- 
mately one for each county, grants 
are paid both by the provincial govern- 
ment and by the seed Braiu'h of the 
federal Department of Agriculture. 
Under this scheme the provincial 
government pays from one-half to 
two-thirds of the prize money paid 
out, the percentage depending upon 
the actual amount paid, and the 
Seed Branch piiys two-thirds of the 
prize money paid out, but in no case 
does the grant of the Seed Branch 
exceed $50. 

Up to the year 1917, the provincial 
seed fair was held at Truro, on 
account of which the Seed Branch of 
the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture paid two-thirds of the actual 
prize money paid out, not to exceed 
$400, and the provincial government 
paid the balance. This seed fair has 
now been merged into the Maritime 
Province Seed Fair, grants for which 
are approximately on the same basis 
as in the foregoing. 

In respect to poultry exhibitions 
which are held by poultry clubs 
throughout the province, the provin- 
cial government will pay two-thirds 
of the prize money paid out to poultry 
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shows held but the total grant for any 
one county for this purpose shall not 
exceed the sum of $100. * 

Reference should also be made to 
the Maritime Winter Fair annually 
held at Amherst, support for which is 
granted by the federal government 
and by the governments of each of the 
three maritime provinces. The grant 
])aid by the province of Nova Scotia 
is $1,200 annual^’. 

The provincial government pays all 
expenses of the judges in the purely 
agricultural departments of the coun- 
ty exhibitions, seed fairs, and poultry 


club shows. The Live Stock Branch of 
the Federal Depart ment of Agriculture 
has always assisted in supplying 
judges for the xirovincial exhibition. 

One of the provisions under which 
the expenses of these judges are paid 
is that the provincial superintendents 
of county exhibitions, seed fairs and 
poultry shows must axiprove of the 
dates on which such exhibitions or 
shows are conduett'd. This gives the 
superintendent an opportunity to 
have dates arranged so that the 
judges may proceed from show to 
show on a continuous circuit. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BV M. A. MACLEOD. SUPERINTENDENT, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


A S educational features and a 
stimulus to the production of 
high quality live-stock and 
other products of the farm, the New 
Brunswick Dexiartment of Agriculture 
encourages the holding of Inter])ro- 
vincial. Provincial, County and Dis- 
trict Exhll)itioiis and Fairs. 

Fredericton and St. John alter- 
nately hold the Annual Interprovin- 
cial Exhibition. Chatham also liolds 
an Interxirovincial Exhibition. This 
year Woodstock is erecting an exhi- 
bition plant, the doors of which will 
be open to all Canada and the State 
of Maine. 

The St. Stephen Exhibition, for the 
first time in its history, will this year 
be oxxMi to the whole Province of New 
Brunswick and Washington County, 
Maine. 

A number of the counties hold 
C'ounty Exhibitions, usually under 
the auspices of some 
Agricultural Society, within the 
county in which the Exhibition is 
held. A goodly number of Agricul- 
tural Societies hold District Fairs 
within the confines of their respective 
territories, at which entries arc open 
only to the members of their respec- 
tive Societies, 

The live-stock judges are usually 
furnished for the Interprovincial and 
Provincial Exhibitions by the Live- 
stock Division, Ottawa, the respective 


managements x^aying their expenses 
and about ten dollars per day for 
the time actually engaged while 
judging. 

The judges of the other products 
are, as a rule, furnished by the 
Provincial Dexiartment of Agricul- 
ture, as well as the judges of all classes 
at County and District Fairs. 

The Department of Agriculture 
frequently assists by sxiecial grants 
in the erection of exhibition plants. 
The Inter])rovincial and Provincial 
Exhibitions receive from the Dexwt- 
ment of Agriculture a definite grant. 
The grant for 1919 was as follovrs:-- 


Fredericton $5,000 

Chatham 5,000 

Woodstock 3,500 

St. Stexihen 2,000 


County Exhibitions receive grants 
from the Department of Agriculture 
amount to seventy-five per cent 
of the total amount of monies actually 
Xiaid as cash prizes. 

District Fairs receive no grants but 
are allowed to use the funds of their 
respective managements, such as 
membershix> dues, donations and gov- 
ernment subventions as prize monies. 

The larger Exhibitions arrange to 
hold their Exhibition dates so as to 
form consecutive circuits. The smal- 
ler fairs submit their dates to the 
Department of Agriculture for ap- 
proval. 
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QUEBEC 

BY OSCAR LESSARD, SECRETARY, COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


I N the province of Quebec, the 
local fairs are held by the 
agricultural associations which 
number about 87. FI very county 
may have its association, and even 
some counties, owing to the extent of 
their territory and the needs of their 
fanners, have two or three associa- 
tions, independent from each other, 
and which are designated by the name 
Agricultural Association A, B or C 

of the county of These 

associations are an important factor 
in stimulating the agricultural class, 
and nearly sixty local fairs are held 
in these counties every year. 

A county association receives from 
the Provincial Government a grant 
equivalent to twdee the amount 
subscribed and paid for by the 
members. However, the maximum 
grant for a county association is fixed 
at $800, and this grant, added to the 
members’ fees, helps to defray the 
expenses incurred in the organization 
and the administration of each fair. 

Under the law gov^erning the agri- 
cultural associations and the regu- 
lations of the Council of Agriculture, 
no prizes can be offered for non- 
registered male animals of the bovine, 
porcine and ovine species. 

It is also required that every list of 
prizes be divided into classes, and 
that such lists be submitted to the 
approval of the Council of Agricul- 
ture, sometime before the fair takes 


place. Generally the judges for these 
fairs are selected by the association 
and paid by them; however, the 
Government also sends occasionally, 
free of any charge, competent persons 
able to judge the animals and who 
give useful counsel and advice in the 
interests of the members, and of 
future fairs. 

By mutual agreement, the associa- 
tions arrange, as much as po.ssible, 
so that the fairs that are lu^ld in one 
district do not take place the vsame 
day, so that the same people may 
attend several fairs and compare the? 
advantages that each of those may 
offer. 

We may also say that each fair 
includes distinct sections for horses, 
cattle, cereals, fruit culture, poultry 
keei)ing, horticulture, bee-kee])ing, 
etc. The agricultural class takes a 
great interest in such fairs. There 
is also a large number of exhibitions 
and the results obtained are certainly 
beneficial and greatly appreciated by 
all those who take an active part in 
agriculture and who work conscien- 
tiously for the interests of this 
industry in our province. 

In addition to their regular income, 
a large rather number of associations 
receive s])ecial grants for their fairs. 
The total amount expended by the 
associations on the organization and 
the conduct of these fairs, exceeds 
yearly the sum of $90,000. 


ONTARIO 

BY J. LOCKIE WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


I N the province of Ontario the 
following are the grants to agri- 
cultural societies for fairs and 
exhibitions: pure seed fairs $500. 
A society receives a grant equal to 
half its expenditure for agricultural 
purposes, with a maximum of $25. 
Spring stock shows $3,500. For these 
shows the grant is based the vSame as 
above, but the maximum is $50. 
The main grants for agricultural 


societies are $85,000 and of this 
amount a sum of about $3,000 is 
appropriated for societies, which keep 
pure bred stock and hold no fairs. 
The balance, after providing for new 
societies, which get a grant of one 
dollar per member up to $300 for 
the first three years, is divided among 
the societies holding fall fairs on the 
basis of their average expenditure 
for strictly agricultural purposes for 
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the three preceding years, the maxi- 
mum being $800, The unit for 1919 
was 33 cents on the dollar. Expen- 
diture for agricultural purposes in- 
cludes the following ; — prize money 
for fall fairs, field crop competitions 
(the society’s contribution only), 
plowing matches, lectures and meet- 
ings for the discussion of agricultural 
subjects, agricultural ])eriodicals, pur- 
chase of seed and plants for free 
distribution to members, expenses of 
delegates to the fairs and exhibitions’ 
convention and amounts paid or 
departmental judges. Except for 
new and stock societies membership 
is not considered in apportioning 
grants. 

The pioneer societies in Northern 
Ontario receive special consideration 
and their grants are based on double 
their expenditure for agricultural 
purposes, and in addition to this, 
they are given a s])ecial grant of 
$5,000, apportioned in a similar 
manner to the main grants. Societies 
on Indian reserves receive their grants 
out of a special fund of $1,000. A 
sum of $5,000 is set aside for the 
Canadian National, Central Canada, 
and Western fairs, the maximum to 
any one of them being $2,500. 

in order to assist societies, which 
haw wet weather conditions on the 


dates of their fairs, or suffer loss of 
buildings by fire within thirty days 
previous to the holding of their 
exhibition there is an appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars, the basis of 
distribution being 75 per cent of the 
loss in gate receipts as compared with 
the average gate receipts of three 
previous normal years. The maxi- 
mum to a society is $300. 

Judges are supplied to societies 
which apply for them for $6 a day 
when on a regular circuit and for $8 
for special judges. The revenue re- 
ceived by the government from this 
source in 1918 was over $5,000. 

As regards the dates of fairs this 
is left to the individual societies in 
most cases, but a number of them, 
particularly in western and central 
Ontario have local organizations and 
hold meetings each year where dele- 
gates arrange dates that avoid clash- 
ing. 

The membership of the 350 agri- 
cultural societies in Ontario, apart 
from the larger exhibitions, was, in 
1918, $250,000. The societies have 
been making rapid strides in recent 
years. Improvement is .seen on every 
hand, particularly in the exhibits of 
live stock, farm products and domes- 
tic science. 


MANITOBA 


F or the summer and fall fairs the 
Department of Agriculture 
provides a grant equal to 60 
per cent of the amount actually paid 
out in cash prizes on all agricultural 
home economics or school exhibits. 
The grant is based on the payments 
made in connection with the fair 
held during the previous year. 

A membership grant of one dollar 
for each paid-up member, up to a 
maximum of 200, is also paid, pro- 
vided the society has taken part in 
two other lines of specified work, 
and on each of these 60 per cent of 
the amowtit paid out for cash prizes 
is allowed. 


JUDGES 

In order that judgCvS can be pro- 
vided at a minimum of expense, the 
fair dates are set at the annual con- 
vention of agricultural societies in 
February. The fairs are arranged 
in circuits, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service arranges for as 
many judges as are required. The 
Department of Agricul;:ure pays all 
railroad expenses and for the judge’s 
time in getting from place to place. 
The agricultural society provides 
hotel accommodation and pays the 
judge $6 a day for the day he is 
actually judging. This means that 
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the cost of judging is borne equally 
by the societies and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

SETTING FAIR DATES 

111 order that a judge may do a 
maximum amount of work at a 
minimum outlay of time and expense, 
the dates are arranged by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service; .but in 
setting these dates, agricultural so- 
ciety secretaries are always consulted. 
The fair dates are set at the time of 
the annual convention of agricul- 


tural societies and changes may not 
be made in dates without consulting 
the Director of the Extension Ser- 
vice, as, otherwise, fairs might be 
held on the same date by adjoining 
societies to the great disadvantage 
of both. 

Societies not represented at the 
annual convention must either accept 
the date which, in the opinion of the 
director, will not interfere with any 
other society. Where societies decide 
on their own dates, the Extension Ser- 
vice is not under obligation to pro- 
vide judges. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BV S. E. GKKHNWAY, DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


T HF2 grants paid to fairs and 
exhibitions in Saskatchewan, 
and the conditions governing 
the same are authorized under section 
37 of the Agricultural Societies’ Act 
which reads as follows: ■— 

“Out of the moneys appropriated 
by the legislature for the purpose, 
and subject to the conditions here- 
inafter set forth and to such further 
conditions as may be imposed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
there shall be payable in aid of agri- 
cultural societies the following grants: 

(a) to each society whose membership for 
the last precet‘ditig financial year is shown to 
have included at least one hundred nicnibcTs 
but not more than one hundred and fifty who 
have paid their dues up to the date of their 
annual meeting, the sum of twenty-five cents 
for each member, and to each society whose 
membership for the last preceding financial 
year is shown to have exceeded one hundred 
and fifty members who have paid their 
annual dues up to the date of their annual 
meeting, the sum of fifty cents for each 
member, but no society shall receive a 
greater sum than $100 therefor for any one 
year. 

(h) to each society fifty per centum of the 
cash prizes paid in connection with exhibi- 
tions of live stock and agricultural products, 
spring stallion shows, live .stock judging 
competitions, live and dressed poultry shows, 
good farming comi)etitioiis, competitions in 
standing crops, summer fallow competitions, 
seed fairs and other competitions which may 
lie approved by the Lieutenant Governor in 
C()unril; 

(c) provided that the total amount of 


prizes paid for exhibits of pun* bred dogs of 
utility breeds at agricultural exhibitions shall 
be iMvable as a grant, but no society shall 
rec<*ivc a greater sum than S25 thOrefor in any 
one year. 

♦ ♦ « * * He 

(3) The total amount of grants pajable to 
any agricultural society or exhibition asso- 
eialiou located in a city or town having a po- 
pulation of not less than 3,000 as determined 
by the latest Dominion census, shall not 
excml in any one year the sum of $2,(X)(), and 
the total amount of grants pa>'able to any 
other society in any year exc lusive of any 
grant which may be earned by virtue of sul>- 
section (5) of .section 9 of this Avi shall not 
exceed the sum of $750. 

(Note. — Subsection 5 of section 9 referred 
to in the foregoing paragraph authorizes the 
payment of grants of one half the amount col- 
lected by the societies in life memberships, 
the value of suck memberships being $15.) 

Judges for the exhibitions and 
other competitions are provided by 
the Agricultural Flxtension depart- 
ment of the University of Saskat- 
chewan. Salaries and expenses of 
these judges while engaged in the 
work are paid by the department. 
The per diem allowance at the present 
time is $8 for week days with sus- 
tenance allowance of $3 for Sundays. 

With regard to the dates the wishes 
of the societies are regarded as fully 
as possible with a certain amount of 
latitude being left with the director 
in order that dates may be arranged 
in circuits for the purpose of economy 
and efficiency. 
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ALBERTA 

BY ALHX. GALBRAITH, SUPERINTENDENT OF FAIRS AND INSTITUTES 


T he Dexiartrnent of Agriculture 
of Alberta pays two-thirds of 
all the prize money paid out 
by agricultural societies at their 
annual fairs for live stock, agricul- 
tural and domestic products. They 
also pay dollar for dollar to each 
society on its membership up to one 
hundrc^d and fifty, no society being 
recognized with a membership of less 
than fifty. 

The Department also provides 
judges for live stock, paying travell- 
ing expeiivses and remuneration for 
the judges’ time, the only expense 
the agricultural societies are at being 
the local hotel bills while the fair is on. 
With reference to dates, these are 


all fixed at the annual meeting of 
the Alberta Fairs Association, held 
usually in February at Edmonton 
and Calgary alternately. Delegates 
from all the agricultural societies and 
exhibition associations are present 
and no difficulty has been experienced 
hitherto in fixing dates satisfactory 
to those delegates. 

This year the fairs of the province 
w'hich commenced on June 25th and 
will end early in October are divided 
into fifteen circuits, each circuit in- 
cluding from one to fifteen fairs. 
Most of the circuits contain from 
seven lo ten fairs and are so arranged 
as to meet the convenience of the 
judges. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY DAVID WARN(X:K, M.R.C.V.S., DEPUTY MINISl’ER 


A t the last session of the Legis- 
lature the sum of $35,000 was 
approi)rialed for grants to 
Agricultural Fairs and payment of 
judges e.xpenses. 

1. (;rants paid to fairs and exhi- 

mnONS AND CONDITIONS 
(iOVERNINCJ 

Audited statements showing all 
receipts and expenditure must be 
rendered annually to this Depart- 
ment. 

Prize money and expenses: Hither- 
to the allotment of grants has been 
arbitrary, but in future it is proposed 
to apportion on a basis of 50 per cent 
of the prize money paid by the Fair 
Association. 


2. PROVIDINC; JUDCiES AND JUDCiES’ 

liXPENSES 

On rcciuest judges are J)ro^'ided and 
expenses paid by the Department. 
In some cases directors prefer to 
select their own judges and pay 
expenses. 

3. POUCY AND METHOD RESPECTING 

ARR/\NGEMENT OF DATES 

As far as is practicable, fairs and 
exhibitions are arranged in circuits 
for convenience of exhibitors and 
judges, and there arc five circuits 
outlined this summer. Some associa- 
tions submit dates for the approval 
of the Department, while others ask 
the Department to allot dates; but 
in all cases the Department exercises 
supervision with a view to obviating 
conflict. 



REMOVAL OF MALES FROM THE POULTRY 

FLOCK 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY J. P. LANDRY, MANAGER AND LECTURER, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


W HILE we are aware that ser- 
ious losses occur through per- 
mitting male birds to run with 
the flock after the breeding season, we 
have no accurate information as to 
the extent of the losses thus occa- 
sioned. Each year, at the end of the 
breeding season, we issue articles to 


the newspapers of the province call- 
ing particular attention to the ad- 
vantage of removing the mal(‘ birds 
from the pens after the hatching 
eggs have been secured. We have 
taken no action beyond this to en- 
courage the removal of the males. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY A. c. mccull(x:h, poultry superintendent 


T his department has not taken 
up the question of removing 
the male birds from the flock 
as one of its big issues. During the 
summer of 1918 it seemed to me quite 
evident that the people in this pro- 
vince were disjiosiTig of their male 
birds much more readily and earlier 
in the season than I have known 
them to do in any other place where 
I have been doing poultry work. 
The reason given in most cases was 
the high price of feed, and not the 
knowledge of the male birds being a 
factor in the loss of eggs through 


incubation. It was rather an excep- 
tion to find an adult male bird on 
the farms during the summer. 

Regarding the loss due to fertile 
eggs, 1 believe it is considerable 
throughout the entire Dominion in 
spite of the fact that an effort has 
been made during the last few years 
to reduce it to a minimum. Articles 
bearing on this point have been .sent 
to the agricultural papers and an>' 
newspapers in this proY'ince that wish 
to publish them. No doubt this has 
has .some influence on reducing the 
loss of eggs. 


QUEBEC 

BY A. G. TAYLOR, EXTENSION POULTRY HUSBANDMAN 


T he presence of male, birds in 
the poultry flocks after the 
breeding season is over costs 
the farmers in the Province of Quebec 
large sums of money each year. Every 
encouragement is given the farmers to 
sell these birds after May 15th. 
Lengthy articles are sent to the 
daily and weekly papers pointing 
out the advantages to be derived 
from the sale of these birds and the 
disadvantages to the poultry in- 
dustry in the event of them being 


allowed to remain with the hens. 
As cockerels give higher fertility 
than cock birds there is no object 
in the farmer keeping the male birds 
from one season to another. In the 
event of a male bird being of extra 
good breeding he can very easily 
be given a small enclosure by him- 
self. Ninety-five per cent of the 
male birds on the farms at the pre- 
sent time would lie lietter dead than 
alive. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

BY K. K. BAKER, B.A., PROFESSOR OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


A campaign for the removal of 
male birds from the flocks of 
Saskatchewan was carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
June 9th was the day set aside and 
poultry raisers were encouraged to 
live up to the suggestions of the 
poultry department of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. A poster issued 
by the Department states that each 
summer Saskat rhew^an farmers lose 
one and half million dollars through 
shipping fertile eggs. This loss can 
be avoided by marketing only non- 
fertile eggs. In the fertile egg the 
embryo chick develo]is at a tempera- 
ture of 70 ]:)er cent or over. A few 
hours ex])osure in a warm room or 
in the bright sunlight spoils its 
kee^nng qualities. A chill following 
a few days warmth makes ihe fertile 
egg a total loss. This loss in Saskat- 
chewan amounts to 36,000,000 €‘ggs 
annually. The remedy suggested 


advocates the removal of every male 
bird from the flock as soon as suffi- 
cient fertile eggs for hatching pur- 
pOvSes have been secured. Arrange- 
ments were made for local merchants 
throughout Saskatchewan to receive 
and ship the birds thus culled out 
from the flock, and highest market 
prices were paid by dealers and 
buyers for these roosters. Not only 
did the removal of these birds mean 
a saving of eggs and a good market 
price for the fow-l but on all roosters 
sold early in the season, S2 worth of 
feed was saved during the rest of 
the year. 

This practice of removing the male 
birds early in the season is also a step 
in the improvement of the flock. 
New' birds can be secured in the fall 
wdiich wall meiin a change in the blood 
and an assurance of vigorous young 
birds for the next spring. 


ALBERTA 

BY A. W. FOLKV, PO(tlTRY SUPERIXTENDEN'l 


F or the past ten years the 
poultry branch of the Alberta 
Depart mem of Agriculture has 
been carrying on educational work 
wdth a view to encouraging the 
removal of male birds from the 
laying flock after the breeding season. 
This matter is constantly kept before 
the poultry raisers of the province 


and particularly those who market 
eggs. Our poultry^ literature gives 
prominence to this matter. As a 
result of this educational work the 
poult i^y raisers in this ])rovince, more 
especially those wffio make a specialty 
of marketing eggs allow their male 
birds with the flocks only during the 
breeding season. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

AN INFESTATION OF APPLE SUCKER, PSYLLIA M/IL/, SCHMIDB. 

IN NOVA SCOTIA 

BY W. H. BRITTAIN, PROVINCIAL ENTOMOLOGIST FOR NOVA SCOTIA 


T he discovery of a severe infesta- 
tion of the apple sucker 
{Psyllia mali Schmidb.) , so well 
known in many European countries, 
at Wolfville, N.S. marks the advent 
of another undesirable immigrant to 
the North American continent. The 
centre of the infestation seems to be 
in a few^ adjoining orchards a short 
distanc# west of the town of Wolfville. 
Radiating from this point it gradually 


disappears. A single nymph W’as 
found about a mile wx^st of this centre 
at Greenwich, and another between 
two and three miles north of this spot 
near Starr’s Point. The present dis- 
tribution is, therefore, as far as we 
have been able to determine it, a 
comparatively restricted one. Since 
the discovery was made only a very 
short time before the adult stage w^as 
reached, the exact distribution cannot 
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be stated with certainty at this time, 
the presence of adults being naturally 
much harder to detect than that of 
the nymphs, especially in cases where 
the infestation is light. 

MANNER OF DISCOVERY 
A fruit grower in the infested area, 
w'hilc cultivating hivS orchard, noticed 
that his clothing and the backs of his 
hor.ses became covered by a clear 
sticky liquid (honey dew) which 
dripped from the trees. On further 
examination this appeared to proceed 
from a small green insect with which 
the leaves, twigs and fruit spurs were 
covered, which he took to be the green 
apxjle aphis {Aphis pomi DeG.). To 
remove the material from the ani- 
mals, a liberal use of soa^), water 
and a brush was necessary. This fact 
he mentioned to one of the entomolog- 
ical insj)ectors, Mr. J. P. Spittall, 
who secured specimens for the WTiter. 
A number of other cases were located 
in a similar manner to the first, since, 
wherever the insect was plentiful, the 
copious amount of honey dew excreted 
by the insect was very noticeable. 
The determination of the insect as 
Psyllia malt was subsecpiently <'C)n- 
firmed by Mr. F. Laing of the British 
Museum, from specimens forwarded 
through the kindness of Dr. C, Gor- 
don Hewitt, Dominion Entomologist, 
to Dr. Guy A. K. Marshall, Director 
of the Imperial Bureau of Ento- 
mology, London, and by Prof. F. T. 
Theobald, from specimens sent by 
the writer. 

PROBABLE DURATION OF INFESTATION 
It is a notable fact that this out- 
break should take place so suddenly 
and in such great severity in a district 
where its t)resence was never before 
noticed, neither by the owners of the 
orchards nor by any member of the 
provincial inspection staff working in 
that district. During the summers of 
1912, 1913 and 1914, all this territory 
was carefully covered by provincial 
inspectors during the San Jose Scale 
survey, and if this insect had been 
present in destructive numbers, it 
could hardly have failed to attract 


their notice. Subsequent to that 
date, the Department has been con- 
ducting extensive spraying and dust- 
ing experiments in the vicinity of 
Wolfville, and an outbreak of this 
kind would certainly have been 
observed or reported, had such oc- 
curred. We are, therefore, safe in 
saying that this is the first destructive 
outbreak that has taken place in 
Nova Scotia, as well as the first record 
of the occurrence of this insect in 
North America. It goes w^ithout 
saying, however, that before the 
infestation could reach such pro- 
X)ortions, the insect must have been 
present for some time. 

THE INSECT 

To any one with any knowledge of 
insert classification, the nymi)h of the 
apple sucker is easily recognized 
as a Chermid (Psyliid). It is light 
green in colour after the second moult, 
and larger than corresponding stages 
of Psyllia pyricola which have been 
described by Mr. W. A. Ross. The 
new'ly hatched insects are said to be 
dirty yellow in colour, w\th darker 
markings. The ])eculiar flattened 
form of the nymphs with rounded 
caudal margin and, in the later stages, 
the well developed wing [lads give 
them a most peculiar appearance, 
resembling, as one farmer ex|jressed 
it, a “spread chicken,” 

The following description of the 
fifth nymphal instar was pre])ared 
from specimens collected at Wolfville: 

Fifth instar nymph. Body, short and 
broad; fiattennd. Head, short and brcKid. 
Flyes^ prominent. Thorax^ short; wing pads 
extending over the abdomen about one- 
quarter of its length, the lateral margins 
bearing a few very short hairs and a couple 
of longer ones at the distal extremities of the 
second pair. Abdornen^ broadly rounded; 
flattoned; fringed with sixteen long, stout 
hairs, interspersed with a few .shorter ones 
all regularly placetj, Legs^ very stout and 
short, the latarail margins bearing a few 
shorter hairs. Colour. --Eni ire body pale yellow- 
ish green, the head being less yellow, while 
the extreme end of the abdomen is decndedly 
more so. Eyes, green. Antennae, first seg- 
ments green, becoming more yellow, turning 
gradually into a pale brown, the tips being 
black. Wing pads, green at the base, 
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gradually becoming lighter, until the distal 
half is of a pale, dirty, yellow, the outside 
margins being tinged with grey. Legs, 
femur green, tibia, pale yellowish brown, 
tarsi, pale brown, tips almost black. Length 
of body, 1 • 75 mm~2 • 16 mm. Width at 
widest part, wing pads spread, 1-25 mm.-* 
1 37 mm. Widtn of head including eyes, 
•594 mm.~ 675 rnm. Antenna* -875 mm.~ 
•926 mm. Hind tibia *350 mm.~*370 mm. 

The adults like other members of 
this family resemble miniature 
Cicadas. In colour our specimens 
are yellow or greenish yellow, but the 
colour is said to be variable according 
to sex and age, other colours — reds, 
greens, browns, etc., becoming evident 
as the season ad\'^ances. 

The following description of the 
adult was also prepared from our 
Wolfville specimens, and it is hoped 
that this together with the accom- 
])anying drawings, prepared by Mr. 
W. E. Whitehead, will enable any one 
to determine the insect accurately: 

Adult, Head^ with vertex less than half 
as long as broad, emarginate at front at 
median line with cephalic ocellus in emar- 
gination. Genal cones moderately long, 
uniform, slightly shorter than vertex, not 
strongly divergent, rounded at tip, pubescent. 
Antmna\ long and slender, slightly over 
twice as long as width of ht'ad. Thorax, 
moderately arched. Basfil portion of hind 
tibia w'anting. Plerostigma long and rela- 
tively broad; venation typical. 

Colour. The general eolour is pale green, 
sometimes tinged with yellowish, the females 
in our specimens appearing to be rather more 
deeply cok)ured than tfie males. Venter 
slightly lighter in colour than dorsum. Eyes 
pale green changing to yellowish and finally 
to reddish or reddish brown. Ocelli yellow. 
Antenna; with basal portion greenish yellow 
grow'ing darker towards tip, w^hieh is black 
or nearly so. Beak tipped with black. Dor- 
sum of pronotum chrome yellow. Wings, 
transparent, irridescent, veins of first pair 
yellowish green. Femora of prothoracic and 
sometimes mesothoracic legs yellowish, of 
the metathorax and sometimes inesothorax 
very pale green; tarsi colourless or pale 
ellow; tibial and tansal spines and claws jet 
lack. 

Total length of body, to tip of folded wing, 
3* 105 mm.; length to tip of 

abdomen, female, 2*56 mm.-3*25 mm., 
male, 2*7 mm.~3*078 mm. Length of 
forewing, 2.7 mm.-“3*05 min., of head 
including eyes, *594 mm.-. 702 mm., of 
hind tibia *594 mm,- -675 mm. 

Genitalia : Male , — Anal valve long, broad, 
not tapering; forceps long, the cephalic broad 


at base, tapering to bluntly rounded distal 
extremity, the caudal narrow, converging at 
distal portion in acute black point. Female 
— Genital segment fairly long, more than 
half as long as the rest of the abdomen, 
dorsal valve longer than ventral, both acute. 

NATURE iND EXTENT OF INJURY 

At the time when the discovery was 
made, the orchard at the centre of the 
infestation presented a sorry spec- 
tacle, rcvsembling in appearance a pear 
orchard suffering from Psyllia pyricola. 
The leaves were turning brownish 
and the whole tree had a sickly, 
willed appearance. Psylla nymphs 
were present in untold numbers on 
the leaves, particularly at the axils, 
but were even more plentiful on the 
fruit clusters. Here, in most cases, 
the blo.ssoms had entircK failed 
to develop, and had dried up and 
dropped ; much fruit that did set soon 
shri\elled up and dropped to the 
ground. Leaves and blossom clusters 
were sticky with honey dew, which 
dripped from the trees upon man or 
beast passing through the orchard. 
In an infested orchard on a bright 
day, even the* casual observer could 
not fail to see how^ every breath of 
wind WTHild fill the air with tiny 
droplets of this material. In general 
it may be said that the injury is of a 
similar nature to that caused by the 
pear psylla to pear trees. Of all the 
varieties in the infested orchards, the 
(iravensteins seemed to suffer w^orst. 

The really serious damage is done 
by the nymphs, that accomplishetl by 
the adults being scarcely noticeable 
in comparison. Within a fortnight 
of the disappearance of the nvmphs a 
decided improvement was noticeable 
in the appearance of the infested 
trees. Large numbers of the injured 
leaves had dropped and new ones 
wwe being rapidly put forth. In the 
course of a month there was little to 
indicate the experience through 
which the infested orchards had 
passed except the presence of the 
adult insects on the leaves and the 
light crop of fruit. In some of the 
orchards, where at one time it ap- 
peared that the entire crop would be 
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ruined, a very fair showing of apples 
was in evidence. It should be noted 
in this connection that there was a 
very heavy fruit bloom this season, 
followed by a crop much larger than 
the average. With only moderate 
bloom, it seems entirely probable that 
in the badly infested orchards the 
crop would have been almost if not 
entirely destroyed. 

CONTROL 

In Europe various washes and 
emulsions of carbolic acid, kerosene, 
caustic alkali, lime, etc., such as 
^vere much in vogue in this country 
until displaced by standard nicotine 
preparations, have been used. In 
Russia even open-air fumigation with 
tobacco waste and straw has been 
attempted, though apparent Iv not 
with entire success. Theobald and 
Gordon Hewitt report late lime 
spraying to be very^ effective. 

While the economical control of 
the pest under our conditions can 
only be determined by experiment, 
nevertheless, if the life-history has 
been correctly stated, it would seem 
that a vsingle application of nic'otinc 
sulphate applied to the opening buds 
as for Aphis pomi or Aphis malifoliae, 
should be entirely effective and would 
have the added advantage of destroy’- 
ing these insects as well. If a second 
application were necessary , one ap- 
plied just before the blossoms 
opened, would also destroy the green 
apx)Ie bug {Lynus communis var. 
novascoiiensis Knight) which is often 
prcvsent in the same orchard. 

At the time of discovery it was too 
late for us to attempt control work 
with a view to saving the crop, since 
by that time the major part of the 
damage done was already an accom- 
plished fact. Immediate preliminary 
tests were, however, carried on as a 
guide to future work. It should be 
noted that at this time, i.e. June 12th, 
the leaves had attained practically 
their full size, making it difficult to 
spray effectually for sucking insects. 
On a portion of the orchard, nicotine 
sulphate, 1 pint to 100 gallons of 


water was used, a heavy, drenching 
application applied by means of a 
*Triend^' spray gun being given. In 
spite of the unfavourable conditions^ 
almost perfect results were secured. 

A number of contact dusts, pre- 
pared at our laboratories at Truro, 
were also tested for comparison with 
the liquid spray, the application being 
made by means of a ^*J^^hnson*^ 
orchard duster, manufactured by the 
Dust Sprayer Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Nicotine sulphate 
was the basis of three of these dusts, 
this material being mixed, dried and 
ground with kaolin, y’^ellow clay and 
sulphur respectively^ at the rate of 
two pounds to the hundred. The 
formula for the first of these was 
obtained through the kindness of 
Prof. Ralph S. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of ('alifornia, who hcis used it 
extensively in the walnut groves of 
that State. Free nicotine .solution 
combined with sulphur, using the 
same percentage of nicotine as the 
foregoing was another insecticide 
tested. In addition to the afore- 
mentioned we used a mixture com- 
posed of vSO per cent of finely^ ground 
tobacco dust, ground together with 
25 per cent of dry^ lime sulphur (Sher- 
win-Williams) and 25 per cent hyd- 
rated lime. 

. None of the dust mixtures gave 
results comparable to the licpiid 
s])ray, owing to the mechanical im- 
pos.sibilily" of driving the dust into 
all the hiding places of the insect, on 
account of the large size of the leaves 
at this time. All of them, however, 
seemed to destroy the insects when- 
ever they came in contact with them. 
The yellow clay-nicotine sulphate 
combination seemed to be most 
effective, probably because we suc- 
ceeded in grinding the material more 
finely with the aj)paratus at our 
disposal. The sulphur-free nicotine 
preparation was only slightly less 
effective. Too much, however, 
should not be made of these experi- 
ments, as the stage of development of 
the insects and the development of 
the trees made definite conclusions. 
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impossible. They were valuable in 
indicating, however, that the suscept- 
ibility of this insect to treatment is 
much greater than that of the green 
apple bug, which at this time, was 
practically unharmed by any of the 
treatments given. In the light of our 
present knowledge, therefore, the 
prospects for sprir g treat m.ent ii 


conrection with Psyllid control, 
would appear to be promising, though 
the possibility of fall spraying should 
not be overlooked. 

The writer is much indebted to 
Mr. W. E. Whitehead for preparing 
the drawings which accompany this 
paper and for assistance with the 
description of the insect. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE 

Figure 1 — Psyllia mali, adult female x 20. 

** 2 — ** “ fifth stage nymph x 20. 

3 — ** “ head, front view x 20. 

4 — ** ** male genitalia x 33 i. 

** 5— “ “ female x 33J. 
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FIRST ANNUAL EGG LAYING CONTEST 


T he 6rst Nova Scotia annual 
egg laying contest will com- 
mence November 1st, 1919, 
at the Poultry Department of the 
Agricultural College at Truro, N.S., 
and will continue for eleven months, 
until September 30th, 1920. The 
board of management, under whose 
direction the competition will be 
conducted, will be the superintendent 
of poultry for Nova Scotia, the 
manager of the poultry department 
of the Agricultural College, and the 
superintendent for the contest (yet 
to be appointed), together with Mr. 
H. H. Hull, Glace Bay, president of 
the Nova Scotia Poultry Association; 
Mr. W. W. Osborne, New Glasgow, 
and Mr. John McMullen, Truro, 
N.S. 

The addition to the poultry plant 
at the college to accommodate this 
cont St was provided for by the 
appropriation of $2,500 charged to 
capital account and passed at the 
last session of the Nova Scotia 
legislature. Provision is made for a 
contest of thirty pens of five hens or 
pullets and will be open to the 
province of Nova Scotia. The first 
thirty bona fide applications received, 
accompanied by the entry fee, will 
be accepted, and these contestants 
will be privileged to maintain a full 
complement of five birds during the 
whole period. No males will be 
included and no reserved birds will 
be required or accepted. The owner, 
therefore, is requested to have in 
readiness reserve birds which can be 
shipped upon notification in the event 
of the loss of any bird. 

Applications are to be made on the 
printed form supplied and a $5.00 
entry fee for each pen must accom- 
pany the application. All entry fees 
will be used for prizes in this com- 
petition and suitable awards will be 
made to the winning pens. 

The birds must be delivered at 
Truro, express prepaid, between Octo- 
ber 1st and ISth and should be 
addressed Laying Contest, Poultry 
Department, Agricultural College, 


Truro. Any birds arriving in a sick 
condition may be rejected and either 
destroyed or returned to the owner 
at his expense. None but pure bred 
birds will be accepted and only those 
breeds that lay a marketable size egg 
will be permitted to enter the contest. 
Rejection will be made at the dis- 
cretion of the contest superintendent 
who will also have the right to clip 
the wings of any birds that may 
prove troublesome. No person con- 
nected with the Agricultural College 
or the Department will be eligible 
to make entries. The right is re- 
served to refuse any and all entries. 

The rating of the birds or [)ens 
will be determined by the number, 
size, uniformity, and marketing value 
of the eggs, and the Canadian 
standards for eggs will be used in 
rating their value. The cost of 
production will also be considered in 
rating the standing of the pens. All 
eggs produced will be retained by the 
manager and sold to help defray the 
expenses of this competition. 

While in this contest the birds will 
receive the best of feed and care, 
subject to the judgment of the board 
of control. Each contestant will be 
entitled to a record of eac'h bird he 
has in the contest and to a statement 
showing the receipts for eggs, and 
expenditure for feed for his pen 
during the eleven months. Any 
birds in the contest which can qualify 
for the C.anadian Poultry Record of 
Performance will be provided with 
pens to complete the twelve months’ 
test required. No person, except 
officials of the contest, will be allowed 
in the pens or yards after the birds 
have been housed. Interference will 
not be permitted and every effort will 
be made to keep the birds quiet. All 
pens will be trap-nested during the 
contest and at the conclusion a 
detailed printed record will be pre- 
sented to the contestants. Weekly 
reports will be sent each contestant 
and complete monthly records will 
be prepared for the press. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

BY J. G. ARCHIBALD, B.S.A., ASSISTANT CHEMIST, TRURO. 


RURAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 

T he Rural Science School which 
is carried on jointly by the 
Agricultural College and the 
Provincial Normal College, closed 
its annual five weeks session on Aug. 
6lh. The attendance this year num- 
bered 107. 

EG('. LAYTNC; C ONTEST 

Arrangements have been completed 
for conducting the first annual egg 
laying contest ever carried on in 
Nova Scotia. The contest is to be 
held at the Poultry Department of 
the Agricultural College at Truro, 
will be open to the province of Nova 
Scotia, anti will last for tdeven 
months, commencing on Nov. 1, 1919. 
It is planned to accommodate thirty 
pens. Buildings for the housing of 
the‘ fowls are now in course of con- 
struction, and entries are bi'ing re- 
ceived. The work is under the 
direct supervisum of Mr. J. P. Lan- 
dry, Superintendent of Poultry for 
the province. 

TKURO ACH<1CULTURAL COLLEGE 
OPENING 

The next session at the Agricul- 
tural C'ollege opens on November 4th 
This is a somewhat later date than 
the opening of O.A.C. and Macdonald 
College, but owing to the much later 
date of harvesting here, the students 
are needed at home much longer, 
hence it has been found impractical 
to open earlier. An attempt was 
made a few years ago to open the 
middle of October, with the result 
that at least v50 per cent of the boys 
had to drop into cUisses two or three 
weeks late. It is as yet too soon to 
forecast the attendance for the coming 
session, but at date of writing, Dr. 
Cumming reports rather more than 
the usual number of applications. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PASTURE 
FERTILIZERS 

Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, visited the Agricul- 
tural College on August 4th and took 
particular interest in the numerous 
66508—4 


instructive fertilizer experiments 
being earned on, especially in an 
experiment of some six years dura- 
tion, improving native pasture land 
by top-dressing in the fall with basic 
slag and wood ashes. The pasture 
in question is sixty acres in extent 
and this season is carrying thirty- 
seven head of stock, and could carry 
a considerable number more, so 
great has been the improvement. 

This is a most important line of 
work in hlastern Canada. Moisture 
conditions are so favourable here for 
good pastures, that the aim should 
be to maintain fertility. Ihifortun- 
ately, most of our farmers take no 
care whatsoever of their jiasture 
lands, so different from the practice 
in Great Britain, and as a result we 
do not get the returns that we 
otherwise might from this cheapest 
available source of food. 

In the 1918 re])ort of the Secretary 
for Agriculture for Nova Scotia, 
Profe.ssor Trueman reviews in detail 
the results from this work. Any one 
interested is referred to this report. 
Further results will be published this 
year. 

ORCHARD SPRAYTNi; EXPERIMENTS 

Profcvssor W. H. Brittain of the 
Agricultural College, and Mr. G. E. 
Sanders, of the Dominion Entomo- 
logical Laboratory at Annafiolis 
Royal, N.S., are carrying on some 
rather interesting experiments in 
orchard spraying. 

A spray calendar issued by them 
this year differs quite markedly in its 
recommendations from any hereto- 
fore issued. The notable variations 
from what were former^' considered 
standard methods of combatting 
insect and fungus are: 

1 . I'he use, in.stcad of lime sulphur, 
of a Bordeaux mixture containing a 
large excess of lime (formula 2-10-40). 

2. The use of arsenate of lime 
instead of arsenate of lead. Orchard- 
men are cautioned never to use 
arsenate of lime alone on apple 
foliage. 
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3. The use of soluble sulphur 
(sodium polysulphide) for the third 
spray, along with arsenate of lime 
and five pounds of hydrated lime to 
forty gallons of water. 

The excess of lime here is to 
prevent burning by the lime arsenate. 
It is obvious that in all the other 
sprays, a strongly alkaline Bordeaux 
being used, the addition of the 


hydrated lime is not necessary. 

Results so far, from these com- 
binations, show a marked decrease 
in russeting of fruit and burning of 
leaves as compared with the old 
4-4-40 Bordeaux, and they have a 
higher fungicidal value than lime 
sulphur. The main argument in 
favour of arsenate of lime is, of 
course, the item of cost. 


ONTARIO 

AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES* CONFERENCE 


T he Ontario agricultural repre- 
sentatives met for their annual 
conference at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, July 
I4th to 18th, inclusive. The pro- 
gramme covered a wide field and w^as 
carried out in detail. Mr. C. F. 
Bailey, agricultural coinmivssioner and 
Mr. R. S. Duncan, supervisor of 
representatives, had charge of the 
conference throughout . Addresses 
W'ere given on many pertinent agri- 
cultural toi)ics and discussions 
brought out were keen and interest- 
ing. Demonstrations in judging 
grains, roots, ^'egetables as well as 
live stock and ])oultry were held in 
the various buildings at the college, 
with a view' to establishing greater 
uniformity in the methods employed 
by the various representatives. Co- 
operation, one of the large (juestions, 
w'as thoroughly dealt with by various 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as by managers of 


co-operative associations who were 
present to outline their methods and 
make suggestions for the benefit of 
the representatives. Live stock im- 
protement was outlined very clearly; 
horse breeder's’ (dubs, the scrub bull 
cam])aign, live stock imju'ovement 
usvsociations in old Ontario, liv(' stock 
mock auction sales, and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs’ w'ork with liw stcx'kwere 
taken up by leading officials of the 
provincial and federal departments 
of agriculture and disc'll ssed by the 
rei)resentatives. 

From addresses, re])orts and dis- 
cussions it was cjuite (W'ideiU that 
agriculture in Ontario has a great 
variety of firoblems to be solvecl and 
a C(jnf(*ren('e of this sc:)rt is of para- 
mount importance in enabling the 
ref)resentatives to comixire methods 
and policies and receiv'e suggestions 
which will enable them to cariw' on 
their work in their respective counties. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE NOTES 


A NUMBER of auto excursions 
have been organized by agri- 
cultural representatives in 
several counties of Ontario. Farmers 
have taken advantage of these trips 
and have made visits not only to 
neighbouring counties but to several 
of the states across the line. In 
each case the agricultural represen- 
tatives have arranged their pro- 


gramme so as to make possible visits 
to the leading farms of each locality 
and also to agricultural colleges and 
demonstration farms. The Junior 
Farmers especially are taking an 
active part in these excursions and 
by this means are broadening their 
knowledge of agricultural conditions 
in their own county and other parts 
as well. 
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farmers’ clubs unite 
Representatives from four farmers’ 
clubs in Simcoe county have arranged 
a union of their clubs for the purpose 
of live stock shipping and for a belter 
handling of their general business. 
This move, they believe, will have a 
tendency to solidify their business. 

teachers’ outing 
An outing and motor trip for the 
rural trachers of Wentworth county 


was made possible through the Trus- 
tees’ Association and several Junior 
Farmers who gave their cars for the 
day. The trip was conducted by 
W. G. Marritt, agricultural repre- 
sentative. The party visited the 
Ontario Agricultural College and the 
farm in connection with the soldiers 
re-establishment hospital at Guelph 
and found the trip of educational 
value. 


MANITOBA 

RURAL CREDITS EXTENSION SERVICE 

in F. A. WEIK, DIRECTOR 


T he Rural Credits Societies cen- 
tral office in Manitoba is not 
maintaining an extension ser- 
^^ice as such is generally understood 
by the term. A representative of 
this office, who is a graduate in 
agriculture ads as one director of a 
l)oard of nine. In that capacity he 
is able to give the society the experi- 
ence of other societies and a great 
deal of valuabk‘ advice on tlK‘ Rural 
('redits A('t as well as a certain 
amount of suggestion and assistance 
on agricultural matters. 

At Dauphin, Mr. ('has. Murray 
who is a representative of the clep^irt- 
ment of agriculture is also a director 
of the Dauphin, Odirt* River, and 
Ste. Rose Rural Credit Societies. 
We would like to l)e able to appoint 
a local agriculturist to each of the 
societies’ boards but unfortunately 
such is not possible at the jiresent 
time. 


The rural credit societies in my 
opinion afford an agriculturist the 
greatest opportunity of any line of 
work 1 know of, to get intimately in 
touch with the farmers themselves. 
Everywhere there are agricultural 
representatives striving to get in 
intimate touch with the farmers 
through boys’ and girls’ clubs, or 
through women’s organizations. The 
rural credit societies put the agricul- 
tural reprcwsentative at once in closi* 
I)ersonal touch with farmers. It 
shows him their financial conditions 
and the balance of their operations. 
It gives him a backing of eight of the 
most successful and public-spirited 
farmers in the district. The^se are 
the otht‘r riKunbers of the board of 
directors. It gives him a standing 
at once in the community, vSo that he 
is not in that unfortunate position so 
many find themselves particularly in 
when they first undertake this work. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ADVISORY BOARD 


T he new Advisory Board for 
Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege was appointed by an 
Order-in-Council presented to the 
Provincial cabinet by the Honourable 
Valentine Winkler, Minister of Agri- 
culture. The government members 
of the Board are Mr. John Sweet of 
Thornhill, Mrs Leslie of Melita, Mr, 
Wm. Nichol of Brandon, Mr. R, M, 
Matheson, Brandon and Mr. Duncan 
F. Stewart of Thompson Municipal- 
ity. The organization nomintjes ap- 
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pointed are Mr, R. J. Avison of Gil- 
bert Plains, representing the Grain 
Growers Association ; Mr. John ('raw- 
ford, Chater, representing the Live 
Stock As.sociations, Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Connell, of McConnell, represent- 
ing the Manitoba Agricultural Soci- 
eties; Mr. Robert Milne, B.S.A., of 
Lansdowne Municipality represent- 
ing the College Alumni Association 
and the Honourable Valentjine Wink- 
ler is ex-officio a member of the bqard. 
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MANITOBA PURCHASES ALBERTA CATTLE 


T he Manitoba government has 
taken action to relieve the 
farmers in the drought areas 
of Alberta by purchasing 2S,()()() head 
of their cattle. The Honourable 
Valentine Winkler, minister of agri- 
culture has appointed Mr. G. C, 
Sims as buyer under the Department 
who will have charge of all the buying 
of this stock for the government. As 
Manitoba has the assurance of a very 
generous harvest of hay and straw 
the animals purchased will be offered 
to the farmers of the province at cost 
in order that they may l)e brought 


through the winter. The details are 
as follows: — 

1. The animals will be bought for cash by 
the agent of tha Manitoba De^partment of 
Agriculture and will be shipped to local 
points in Manitoba. 

2. The Department will re-sell the animals 
to Manitoba applicants at cost price ex-ship- 
ment Manitoba. 

3. Terms of Sale: One third cash, balance 
at seven per cent per annum payable in equal 
payments in 1920 and 1921. 

4. The Department will be guided in its 
purchast‘s by the number of applications 
made by Manitoba farmers. Application 
forms may be obtained from all imiriicipal 
secretaries t)r direct from the Department of 
Agriculiure at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BETTER FARMING TRAIN 

T he tour of the better farming led 31,438 persons, made uj) as 
train of 1919 came to a con- follows: — 10,444 men, 6,688 women, 
elusion according to schedule and 14,306 children, 
on June 28th, after a trip of over The Honourable Charles Dunning, 



PART OF CEREAL EXHIBIT ON BETTER FARMING SPECIAL 1919. 

1,900 miles’ in the province of Saskat- Minister of Agriculture for Saskat- 
chewan.^ The attendance of visitors chewan, who accompanied the train 
to this “university on wheels “ total* part of the time, pointed out in his 
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introductory addresses the purpose ists are working out the problems of 
of the better farming train. The the farmers and are expert in their 
train was not sent around to teach own lines, and are in a position to 
farmers how to farm but was sent impart information of real value 
out for the purpose of bringing to to farmers. With this aim in view the 



CORNER OF A DEMONSTRATION CAR ON SASKATCHEWAN BETTER 
FARMING SPECIAL. 

the agriculturists of the province train was equipped with various appli- 
the knowledge gained by specialists ances, models, and specimens for 
in their various departments at the illustrating the lectures, and practic- 
college of agriculture. These special- ally all the teaching was done through. 
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demonstrations with the life sized 
objects on hand. Live stock demon- 
strations were all of a practical 
nature. The candling of eggs and 
judging of poultry were carried on 
with actual fowds and real eggs. 
Grains, grasses, weeds, etc., were 
arranged in their various compart- 
ments so that visitors were able, 
during their short visit, to take in at 
a glance the lessons that wx‘re meant 
to be taught. Of special interest to 
the younger folks were the moving 
pictures which illustrated truths 
which could not otherwise be pre- 
sented to them. On the whole the 
train was attractively, and scientific- 
ally equipped to most advantageously 
accommodate the visiting pul)lic. 

Many important topics were dis- 
cussed by the officials occompanying 
the train. Soil drifting is a serious 
problem in some parts of the province 
and experiments at the University 
farm have shown that the land 
cannot be farmed for wheat alone, 
rotations must be practised. The 
University farm is a practical farm 
where conditions of the average Sask- 
atchewan farm are duplicated and 
ihc problems affecting farmers in all 
parts of the province are being care- 
fully studied there with a view to 
securing uniform methods of over- 
coming the difficulties wdth which 
farmers have to contend. The far- 


mers themselves are well acquainted 
with their work in general but they 
appreciate the special help given 
them by the professors and lecturers 
from the college. 

At each stop the crowds were 
brought together at the train to hear 
the various addresses. Following 
these addresses practical talks on soil 
tillage, cereal crops, forage crops, 
and farm engineering were given by 
other lecturers. Farm engineering, 
building construction and ventila- 
tion, were also taken up and discussed. 
Poultry and dairy problems were 
handled by officials in charge w^ho 
gave addresses and demonstrations 
using ecpiipment carried on the train. 

Home and school hygiene and other 
topics of special inltirest to w^omen 
wxTc taken up and discussed. In the 
household science car interesting 
demonstrations of the best and sim- 
plest methods of canning vegetables 
in summer for winter use ami meats 
in wdnter for summer use were given 
by the lady officials in charge. Mr. 
W. B. (^umming, the rejiresentativo 
of the Dejiartment of Agriculture, 
was in charge of the train and directed 
proceedings at each of the demonstra- 
tion stops. Increased attendance 
over other years is an indication of 
the growing interest the public is 
.showing in scientific agriculture in 
the province of Saskatchewain. 


ALBERTA 

MARKETING SERVICES 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, M.A., CHIEF PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


S ELLING services for poultry 
and e^gs in Alberta have been 
established for two years. 
These services are not wholly provin- 
cial but are provincial and dominion 
jointly. The object of the Poultry 
Marketing Service is to provide 
assistance to farmers and farmers’ 
associations in the province. 'The 
work is in charge of Mr. J. H. Hare. 
The office of the Poultry Marketing 
Service carries on active work by 


literature and by holding meetings 
for the establishing and organizing 
of egg and poultry marketing asso- 
ciations in the country. 

During their first year, or part of 
a year, ending December 1918, the 
business of the avssoclation was 
$74,258.81. Individual farmers and 
farmers’ associations at eighty-one 
different points in the province made 
use of the service and 137,370 dozens 
of eggs were marketed. Towards the 
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end of the year 14,863 head of 
poultry Were marketed. The service 
takes account of either individual 
farmers or groups of farmers or of 
farmers’ organizations already in 
existence. 

The plan followed is simple. A 
local shipper is appointed who usually 
works on a commission basis and the 
aim is to use the same parties who 
have handled the egg business before. 
An advance is made to shippers from 
the central w^arehouse and after the 
eggs are graded and sold complete 
returns are made. The work is 
extending rapidly. Pre\^ions to the 
institution of this service separately 
(|uite a number of eggs were handled 
by the marketing service of the dairy 
branch. Last year there was only 
one grading warehouse, namely at 
('algar>'. This year offices are estab- 
lished at both Calgary and Edmon- 
ton. An important part of the work 
of the poultry' marketing service is 
the education of poultry raiwsers in 
l)roper mt'thods of breeding, feeding 
of poultry and caring for poultry 
products. 

TU'TTKR 

The butter marketing serA'ice of 
the Provincial I)ei)artment of Agri- 
culture has been in operation since 
1906, at w^hich time Mr. Marker 
W'ho had been employed previous to 
the inauguration of the ])rovince by 
the Dominion government, w^as regu- 
larly api)ointed dairy commissioner 
for Alberta. 

Connected with the marketing 
services for butter is the control of 
the quality of the product from the 
farmers to the creameries and to the 
cold storage w^arehouses. Over 95 
per cent of the cream supplies are 
now purchased from the farmers on 
a grade basis. The farmers are 
educated in the care of milk and 
cream. The manufacturers are also 
educated as to proper processes of 
manufacture, and the butter when 


received is carefully graded and is 
sold on grade and ret urns made on a 
grade basis. Provision is made for 
an advance of 80 per cent on the 
estimated final returns to consignors. 

The marketing service in butter 
does not mean that a very heavy 
part of the output is sold through 
the dairy commissioner’s office. In 
1918 the office handled the output 
of ten creameries out of over fifty 
and then there is the great product 
of the dairies besides. Alberta butter 
through the education of the depart- 
ment of agriculture is usually of 
rather high standard, the grades are 
established and accepted and the 
market for it is keen and active at 
all times. CoiivSequeiitly a great deal 
of the selling is direct selling but the 
work of the commissioner’s office is 
responsible for the establishing and 
maintenance of quality and likewise 
scTvcs as a balance-wheel in periods 
of glut or sknv market. The ])ro- 
vincial dairy commissioner’s office 
has control of a quarter million 
dollars wdth which to make advances 
on butter. 

POTATOES 

The service of the de])artment of 
agriculture in behalf of potato mar- 
keting consists in the bringing of 
buyers and producers together. Last 
year there was no surplus going out 
of the province. The year before 
last the Seed Branch of the depart- 
ment was instrumental in securing 
the marketing of ap])roxirnately two 
hundred cars of potatoes. This was 
brought about by getting in tbuch 
wdth dealers in Montreal, Toronto, 
Regina, Winnipeg and, other points, 
securing offers from them and sub- 
mitting the offers tP producers. The 
potatoes were inspected by the 
department and WTTe shipped by the 
producers with sight draft attached 
to bill of lading and the purchaser 
was notified the department of 
the shipment . 
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Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS. AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 

NOVA SCOTIA 

liV L. A. DKWOLFE, M.SC., DIRECTOR, RURAL SCIENCE 


I N Nova Scotia we do not separate 
nature study and elementary 
agriculture. We teach agricul- 
ture through nature study. We ha\c 
even revised our nature study con- 
siderably. A few" years ago we 
collected insects and wild plants, 
mounted them and hung them on the 
wall or put them aw-ay in cupboard 
draw"ers. Now we study the habits 
of growth of garden ])lants; and 
incidentally we meet many of their 
wild relatiA'cs. Instead of having a 
beautiful collection of butterflies and 
moths, we think it is more im}K)rtant 
to get ac(|uaintod with the life- 
history of the pests of our garden and 
orchard. 

The study of this life-history is 
nature study. It also has a jiractical 
tearing on agriculture. Idie spread- 
ing of noxious weeks, their habit of 
grow"th and power of self-preservation, 
is interesting nature study. From 
this it is an easy step to combating 
them — ^which belongs to .agriculture. 
The examination of a dead bird is 


usually simply an object lesson. To 
observe the bird’s habits of feeding 
is a nature lesson. That introduces 
us at once to the beneficial work of 
in.sertivoroiis birds - which after all 
is agriculture. Agriculture in the 
schools, therefore, cannot well be 
divorced from nature study. It is 
nature study. 

An eighteen-year-old girl cannot 
teach a farmer how^ to jilovv or harrow 
or ])lant potatoes. 1'hrough nature 
siud\% lKnvev(‘r, she may teach his 
boy something of the ravages of the 
white grub (larva of the June Beetle) ; 
and then ])lare in his hands useful 
literature which will give the farmer 
a more intelligent knowledge of insect 
l)ests, their feeding habits, life-history 
and means of control. Thus through 
the nature study of the school, real 
agriculture may be taught. 

Preliminary lessons in agriculture, 
such as soil physics, the dust mulch 
to retain moisture, the condition of 
the soil for good seed germination 
are, first of all, natuit* lessons. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BY A. C. OORHAM, M.SC., DIRBCTOR, ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


I HAVE read with much apprecia- 
tion the article by Mr. John 
Dearness on 'Agriculture in 
Education/' that appeared in the 
June number of The Agricultural 
Gazette. I heartily endorse the 
British Columbia viewpoint which 
he orihgs out, although I can see how 
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divisions could easily be made between 
the subjects of nature study and 
elementary agriculture. 

In New^ Brunswick these subjects 
are cornbined. The nature study 
and agriculture course prescribed by 
the Board of Education is in force. 
However, schools are not compelled 
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to have school gardens or home plots. 

To establish a school garden and 
to obtain the grant offered by the 
Department of Agriculture, applica- 
tion must be made both by the 
trustees of that district and their 


teacher, stating that they wish to 
take up this work as a permanent 
part of the course. Thus is not 
always adhered to, and, as you can 
see, means much undoing of our 
efforts. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

RV A. \V. Cf)CKS, B.SC., DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


T he course of study for the 
public wschools of Saskatche- 
wan contains the outline of a 
course in nature study for grades 1 
to VI inclusive and an outline of a 
course in agriculture for grades VII 
and The inspectors of schools 

are instructed to see that the work 
as outlined by the course of study 
is followed as closely as conditions 
justify. In the high schools and 
collegiate institutes, the work is 
continued under the heading of 
element ar\' si’ience for the first two 
years and is eompulsors', but in the 
third year it is known as agriculture 
and is an optional subject. 

The use of the terms, nature study, 
agriculture and ehnnentary science, 
as mentioned above, indicates that 
the' course of the higher grades in 
agriculture and science should be 
considered as a natural development 
from th(* work of nature study in the 
lower grades. The work begins with 
an intimate personal study of the 
things of nature, mure or less informal 
in cliaracter, but carefully adapted 
to the interests of the locality and 
the child. 

In a province such as Saskatche- 
wan, this nature study is almost 
bound to form a logical biisis for the 
more advanced work in agriculture 
of the higher grades. In the early 
years the educational or disciplinary 
value of the work is chiefly empha- 


siml, but as the pujiils jiass through 
the grades and give more attention 
from time to time to the actual 
cultivation of the soil in connection 
with school gardening, the economic 
values become more strongly cnijiha- 
sized. 

It will thus be seen that the actual 
term used, that is, nature study or 
elementary agriculture, is relatively 
unimportant providing those in 
charge of the work thoroughly under- 
stand how the course should proceed 
from the natural inv^estigations of the 
child in the realms of nature, to the 
practical aj>plication of scientific 
I>rinciples underlying such industries 
as horticulture and agriculture. 

The same idea is ev'ident in the 
arrangement of the work for the high 
schools, the first tw’o years being 
devoted to general elementary science, 
which again is closely related to the 
interests of the farm and the home, 
and leading naturally to a more 
advanced study of the subject of 
agriculture from a scientific and 
economic point of view in the third 
year. 

In this province, therefore, nature 
study and agriculture are not con- 
sidered as two distinct subjects but 
as merely the names applied to the 
beginning and one of the ends of a 
subject wrhich might be termed gen- 
eral science. 


ALBERTA 

BY MCCAICt, CHIEF PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 

W E should be past the stage which the educational process is 
of having to settle whether carried on in common or elementary 
or not agriculture should schools. Of course the adoption of 
be included in the materials through the subject into the family ot studies 
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which make up the l)ody of material 
used for the education of boys and 
girls involves a disturbance of school- 
master routine and change of view- 
point with regard to educational 
material. It means some work to 
fit the subject to the elementary 
school room. 

The chief things to settle in relation 
to the introduction of agriculture 
are: — 

1. purpose' of fumtion of the subject 
in element ar\' education. 

2. The content or materials of aj’riciilture 
which should be used. 

3. 7'he method of teaching the subject. 

4. The fitting of teachers to deal with the 

.subject according to its nature and to the 
dominant puq)osc which it is inlendxl to 
serve. ^ 

Briefly the agriculture of the com- 
mon school should be educational 
agriculture rather than agricultural 
education of a pointed sort. The 
justification for the inclusion of 
agriculture in the schools is its 
emerging as an organized body of 
knowledge of science representing 
important fundamental human in- 
terests. The science of agriculture 
has progressed to a stage at which its 
diverse materials have been harmon- 
ized into a ('ohesive and symmetrical 
body. The backing of science which 
the subject has makes it a very 
desirable introduction to science and 
thus gives to agriculture in the i)ublic 
schools the as])ect of an educational 
rather than a training or vocational 
subject. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

With respect to the content or 
material of agriculture which should 
be used it must be recognized in the 
first ]ilace that the subject is so large 
that the making of a body of material 
for use must be selective, and it must 
be recognized in the second place 
that the public school has certain 
limitations in dealing with the subject 
of agriculture because agriculture is 
an art as well as a science. It is 
convenient to say that agriculture 
has the triple aspects of science, art 
and business. The business of agri- 


culture is emerging into great promin- 
ence in adult practice and into 
considerable importance in the teach- 
ing of secondary school and college 
agriculture but it has not great 
importance in public school teaching. 
As the disciplinary rather than the 
vocational aim is the accepted one 
for the public school the business of 
agriculture has not much place. The 
teaching of agriculture as an art is 
likewise subject to some limitations 
The teaching of the art includes the 
furnishing of experience which will 
give skill in the performance of the 
work of the farm. It is not easy to 
teach much about oi)eratu)ns outside 
of the care and treatment of soil and 
plants. A little can l)e done with 
animals but this is a stimulation of 
interests rather than systematic 
teaching. Thus the soil and the 
plants (‘onstitiite the large body of 
material .suitable for common school 
use. 

Regarding method, though the 
art of agriculture can not be e.x- 
haustively taught and though the 
science basis in agriculture constitutes 
the permanc?nt educational material 
furnished by the subject, agriculture 
is an a[)])lied science and the com'rete 
method must be used to illustrate and 
establish principles and laws. This 
is expressed in concrete studies of 
soils in the school room, in the school 
garden, on the farm, in railway and 
road cuttings and in home gardens 
and in the adjustment of treatment 
to suit the peculiarities of different 
soils. It is expressed likewise in the 
concrete study of all the plant pro- 
cesses such as germination, growth, 
reproduction, etc., in the study of 
all limiting factors of successful 
growth of the plant, the combating 
of these and the substitution of 
constructive and successful methods. 
In other words the science of agricul- 
ture should be taught through real 
agriculture and horticulture. This 
view of the subject does away with 
the deadening memorizing study and 
also does away with narrowing voca- 
tional teaching. 
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INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS 

The fitting of teachers is a real 
difficulty. Teachers who are success- 
ful in dealing with most instrumental 
subjects such as reading, calculation, 
spelling and expression are successful 
by reason of an acquaintance with 
these subjects from earliest school 
days. Agriculture is not yet second 
nature with teachers but it must be 
incorporated in the experience of 
teachers just as other subjects are 
and must find a place in the public 
schools and high schools, in the 
normal schools and in summer schools. 
This feature of agricultural teaching 
is referred to in order to make a 
complete list of problems involved 
in the introduction of agriculture 
rather than to set out in full the 
method of i)reparlng teachers.' In 
fact there is no elal)oration in pre- 
senting any of the four topics set out 
above in relation to the introduction 
of agriculture but in view of the fact 
that practice varies so greatly in 
different ])rovinces with regard to the 
use of agriculture the statement of 
sinq)le ])rin('iples does not api>ear to 
be unnecessary. The right selection 
of materials and a right use of 
materials can be made to be a]q>lic- 
able to both rural aiul urban schools 
and the right selection and treatment 
of these has never been attended with 
dissatisfaction in Alberta schools. 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURE STUDY 

The discussion of the subject of 
agriculture in common schools neces- 
sarily involves a discussion of nature 
study because it is up through the 
nature study movement that elemen- 
tary agriculture has attained status. 
'Fhe nature study belongs under the 
Alberta organization characteristic- 
ally to the first six grades of the 
common school but may be said to 
persist as a method in the laboratory 
teaching of grades VII and VIII. It 
is not necessary to divorce these 
subjects in fact it is necessary to give 
expression to both ideas in teaching 
practice. In the grades below’^ VII 
nature study establishes wholesome 
interest, in(|uiring habits and gives 
likewise some information that may 
be a beginning of enthusiastic and 
intelligent gardening, farming and 
home-making. In grades VII and 
VTII the Alberta department has 
explicitly accepted the term agricul- 
ture and has accepted real agriculture 
without indecision or vacillation as 
to whether the thing they are teaching 
should be called nature study or 
agriculture. It does not include the 
whole body of disjointed informa- 
tional details of adult practice nor 
does it include experience in daily 
operations but it does include a 
knowledge of essential laws and 
principles concretely established and 
understood. 

Secondar\ school agriculture has a 
different purpose and significance. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SHEEP CLUBS 


I T has been decided to organize 
boys' and girls' sheep clubs in 
different parts of New Brunswick 
next autumn. They wdll be carried 
on under the joint auspices of the 
New" Brunswick Department of Agri- 
culture and certain of the banks 
which will lend the money for the 
])urchase of the necessary animals. 
Following is the constitution and 
rules tlfat will govern these clubs: — 


The objects of the club shall be: 

(a) To create a deeper interest 
among our farm boys and girls 
in the business of sheep raising, 
{b ) To encourage a general develop- 
ment of the sheep-raising indus- 
try in the province. 

(c) i\) raise the standard of the 
commercial flocks on these farms, 
by demonstrating the use of 
pure-bred rams. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Any boy or girl between the age 
of ten (10) to eighteen (18) years 
may become a member. • 

Two grade shearling ewes will lie 
distributed in December to each 
member. Members will be notified 
to call at a central point on a certain 
date to receive their sheep* Each 
pair will be marked with a mumber, 
and members will draw a number 
from a box and sheep corresponding 
to that numlier shall be his or hers, 
subject to rules of club. 

Each member must care for his 
sheep in ])erson and supply the bank 
and the Department of Agriculture 
wuth a record of ‘woo\ sold, lambs 
sold or retained for breeding, and a 
record of methods of handling his 


sheep. Special forms will be supplied 
for this purpose. 

Members who wish to do so may 
pay cash for sheep at time of delivery 
or member may give note for twelve 
(12) months, endorsed to the satis- 
faction of the bank by parent or 
guardian and bearing interest at six 
per cent (6%). 

Each member must, wherever pos- 
sible, show tlieir shee]> and lambs at 
the special club members’ fair in the 
fall. Prizes will be offered to mem- 
bers exhibiting at these fairs. 

The ewes and their progeny shall 
be the property of the member. 

The Department of Agriculture 
will sup])ly instruction bulletin, etc., 
relating to care and management of 
sheep and forms for sending in all 
other reports. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DAY-OLD CHICKS 

BY A. C. MCCri.LO('H, POCI.TRY SITPKKIM KN'UliNT 


T he distribution of day-old 
chicks during the spring of 
1919 was either exceptionally 
successful or most decidedly un- 
successful with each shii)ment. Most 
of the shi[)ments we made early 
in the season were unsuccessful but 
later shipments arrived at their 
destination in a very satisfactory 
condition. There appear to be two 
main reasons for this. The shipment 
of day-old chicks in New Brunswick 
is novel to our express companies 
here and I believe the loss was due 
largely to lack of knowledge of how 
such a commodity should be handled. 
In some cases it seemed that the 
chickens were not given any more 
consideration than so much wood, 
paper or other inert material. Ship- 
ments were accepted and taken to 
points from which it was impossible 
to lake them farther in less than 
forty-eight hours. In some cases 
where connections must l>e made 


with other branch lines or boats the 
chicks were not dis])atched with the 
haste they should have received. In 
a general way they were sim])ly 
ignored. Loss of one or two shi})- 
menls have showm those n'sponsible 
for lh(‘ir safe trans]>ortation that they 
are a perishable commodity and must 
be treated as such. 

During the latter part of the season 
WT made several shipments with less 
losses than is ordinarily expected 
under the most favourable conditions. 
I hope to continue and even enlarge 
on the shipping to boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs of day-old chicks in 
l)reference to eggs, largely for the 
reason that we could ha\x the birds 
hatched much earlier. I believe our 
damp cold weather early in the season 
is somewhat against the shipment of 
chicks but no doubt this can be 
overcome when the transportation 
companies learn to handle these .ship- 
ments with more care and di.spalch. 
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QUEBEC 

DISTRIBUTION OF EGGS AND CHICKS. 

BY BROTHER M. LIGUORI, OF THE POULTRY BRANCH 


A distribution of 2,500 hatches of 
eggs, mostly of American 
breeds and specially of the 
Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth 
Rocks, was made this year by the 
Poultry Branch. 

A distribution of 1,800 hatches 
among the boy and girl mcmlxjrs of 


local school fairs was made by the 
district representatives, who also kept 
the work under supervision. 

The young women’s clubs have 
also received 450 hatches. Only a 
few hundred chicks were distributed 
this year. 


ONTARIO 

THE HOT LUNCH IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


A X important vvomen’s institute 
activity in connection with 
Ontario rural M'hool improve- 
ment is the installing of an equipment 
in tli(* school whereby a hot lunch 
may be served to the children at the 
noon hour during the cold weather, 
'riie (‘(luipment consists of a two or 
three burner coal oil stove and cup- 
board containing the necessary uten- 
sils. A few of the advantages of 
serving wsuch a lunch are: - 

1. Digestion is aided. 

2. Pupils are enabled to do better 
work in the afternoon. 
vL Pupils are encouraged to take 
sufficient time to eat. 


4. The mid-day meal is better 
balanced. 

5. Children are more walling to go 
to school on cold days. 

6. The relationship ))etween home 
and school is strengthened. 

The Department of Education is 
prepared to gi\e a grant the second 
year to schools installing this c(iuip- 
ment and also to the teachers. The 
Women’s Institute Branch has mailed 
a copy of the manual on household 
science prepared by the Department 
of Education to all secretaries and 
presidents of the branch institutes. 
This manual contains information 
on the equipment as well as on the 
special grants which are given. 


AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY COLLEGE OPENING DATES 


Sept. D Ontario Agricultural ( ollcge, 
Ouelph, Ont. 

Sept. 2xS Macdonald College, Sle. Anne dc 
Bellevue, Que. 


Oct. 1 Ontario \eterinar>’ College, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Oct. 21 Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg, Man- 

Nov. 4 College of Agriculture, Truro, 
N-S, 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Report of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTH 

Novemlier 26th and 27th — Western ('a nada Sept. 8--13 Vancouver Exhibition, Van- 

Shorthorn Association Second Show and Sale, couver, B.C., Sc^cretary, H. S. 

Brandon, Man. Rolstoii, Vancouver. 


CANADIAN PERCHERON SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Canadian fVr- 
cheron Horse Society was held in Calgary at 
the end of July. The secretar\' reported that 
during the year 572 Percheron st«dlions and 
306 Percheron mares were imported into 
Canada. Resolutions were passed urging the 
importanct* of ha\ing proper types of the 
Percheron brt'ed of horses kept on dt'moiis 
t ration farms and at agricultural colleges and 
schools; asking for a discontinuance of licen- 
ses to grade and nondescript stallions; re- 


questing that there Ik* appointed at least 
one inspector on each stallion enrolment 
board who is familiar with the improveil 
Percheron type, and urging upon the go\ern- 
ment tlu* im]>ortance of encouraging action 
in securing foreign trade and in the breeding 
of hea\y draught horses. 

The following officers were (‘ks'tefl: IVe- 
sident E. A. I>av(*nport, Acme, Allu*rta; vice 
president. W. B rhorne, AMcTsvle, .Mlierta; 
secretary, W'm. II. Wilson, ('algar\, Allx'rta. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

LIVE STOC K BRANC H. 

A Directory nf Breeders of Pure Bred Sheep 
and Goats in the Dominion of Canada is issued 
as Pamphlet No. 17 ot the .Sheep and Cioat 
Division of the Live Stock Branch. 1'his 
pam]>hlet I'ontains tin* name and post oftice 
addre.ss of the breeders of jiure bred shec't) 
and goats listed according to provinces 
specifying the breeds of the sheep and goats. 

PUBLICATIONS BRANCTL 

Pamphlet No. 7, The Publications Index 
Book, issued by the Publications Branch of 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
presents a system for filing publications. By 
this system bulletins are numbered and filed 
as received. The title and file number is 
entered in the index book under the proper 
subject and the index book thus provides a 
subject director)' and on being opened all the 
subjects arc exhibited by a system of thumb 
indexing. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Annual Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the province of Neiv Brunswick for the 


year ending October Jl, JO PH contains a num- 
mary of the agricultural [irospt'i'ts of tlu* 
provime as well as n*porls from the heaiU 
of the various divisions outlining their w'ork 
for the year, 

ONTARIO. 

Bulletin 270, Judging Vegetables, by .A. 11 
McLennan, B.S.A. Vegetable S|x*cialist, is 
publisheil by the O/itario Dei>artment of 
Agr ic u 1 1 u n* , Th i s b u I le t i n cont a i ris st a n d a rd s 
for judging vegt'lables and gives a definite 
idea of the type of each vegetable with sugges- 
tions regarding uniformity of exhilnt, size, 
w'eight, and ajipetirance of specimens. 

Circular No. 18, Women's Institute Leaflet, 
ssLied by th(j Women's Institute Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture, out- 
lines the work carried on by the women’s 
institutes of Ontario and contains the consti- 
tution and by-law's of federat<*d women’s 
institutes of Ontario as suggested by the pro- 
vincial executive for consideration at district 
annual meeting.s. 

Veterinary Science and Its Opportunities, 
issiKKl by \lte Ontario Veterinary' College 
under the Dc^mrtment of Agriculture of 
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Ontario, presents for the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the young man, who is contem- 
plating a professional caro<*r, the field of 
veterinary science and its opportunities. 

Bulletin 27 Z Contagious Abortion in Cattle^ 
by C. D. McGilvray, M.D.V., issued by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture states 
the nature and cause, methods of contracting, 
the symptoms, the methods of prevention 
and treatment of the disease, and gives a 
summary of leading points to be observed 
in the management of the herd. 

The J'kirteenth Annual Report of the Horti- 
cultural Societies, for the year 1018 c'ontains 
the proceedings of the annual convention 
held at Toronto, February, 1919, and a 
detailed review of the financial transactions 
of the one hundred horticultural societies in 
the province of Ontario. 

MA.NITOBA 

Circular No. 54, Sweet Cream for Butter 
Making, by L. A. (iil)son, Daily ( ommis- 
sioner for Manitoba, issued by th(‘ Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. ()utlines the 
methods of grading aiul car<‘ (jf cream, states 
the fundamental bases of keeping iiualiiv and 
the cause of dcf(‘cts in cn-am. 

SASKA'rCdlKWAN 

The lollowing circulars issued by the 
Depart mcMit of Agriculture of the province 
of Saskatchewan ha\e been prepared bv 
John Bracken, IVolessor of Field Husbandry, 
University of Saskatclu'wan: The Best Varie- 
ties of Farm Crops for Saskati hf^oiin; Coni 
Crowing in Saskatihewan, Alfalfa in Sas- 
kat(hewan; Alfalfa Seed P radiation: Seed 
Crain, Seed Treatment, and Seeding, Summer 
Fallow, The Tillage oj Stubble Land: The 
Tillage of Prairie Sod: and Winter Rye. Hay 
and Pasture Crops for SaskaUhewan, Field 
Husbandry Uircul.ir No, 14, deals with 
annuals, bienni.ds, and perennials and tiTats 
of their cultivat ion under dry conditions. 

(.'irc'iilar No it), fhirum Wheat, and C'irc u- 
lar No. 27, 'The Culture of Flax in Sas- 
katchewan, are by Professor John Blacken, 
and A. W. Henry, Instructor in Cereals, 
Cm\x*rsiry of Saskatchewan. 

Sweet Clover is a Field Husbandry Circular 
prc'pared by L. E. Kirk, Instructor in Field 
Husbandry, University of Saskatchewan. 

The Department of .Agriculture of the 
province of Saskatcht^wan has issued a 
circular giving rules to observe and precau- 
tions to take in growing profitable crops on 
the drier lands of Saskatchewan. 

ALBERTA 

The Egg and Poultry Marketing Service for 
Alberta prei^red by the joint federal and 
provincial offices is issued from the offit'e of 
Publications, Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, Alta. This pamphlet outlines 


the objects of the marketing service and gives 
complete information on the production, gra- 
ding, and marketing of poultiy^ and eggs. 

Fc>ur short bulletins compiled by the 
provincial committee on field crop experi- 
rrtents have recently been issued by the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. This 
committee consists of the agronomists at the 
schools of agriculture ancl (». H CAitter 
Professor of Field Husbandry, who is the 
t'hairman. The four l)ulletins are No. 1 
''Suitable Varieties of Small Grains for 
Alberta'': So. 2, "Seed, Preparation of Seed, 
Seeding"; No. 3, "Soil Cultivation" ; No. 4, 
"Winter Ryef. 

BRITISH COf.UMBlA: 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Dairy- 
men's Association rec'.ords the w'ork of that 
bcxly during the year 1918 along with the 
procxxdiugs of the annual m(*etiiig held at 
Kelowna, B.C., on January 15th and 16th. 

A pamphlet by W'ilfred SadlcT, of the 
Depart mcmt of Dairying, University of 
British ('olumbia, deals with dairv prob- 
lems and is issued by the British Uolumbia 
Department of Agriculture. In this pam- 
phlet the souring of milk and the production 
of good butter are discussed in detail. 

The Twenty’ Ninth Annmil Report of the 
British Columbia Fruit -grower. s' Assotiation 
for the year ending December 3 1, 1918, contains 
a detailed statement of the activities of that 
association for the year 1918 and gives a 
synopsis of the proceedings of the annual 
c'onvention held in King's Hall, Penticton, 
B.('., in Januar>, 1919. 

Bulletin No. 82, Agricultural Statistics, 1918 
issued by thc‘ Department of .Agriculture 
of British Columbia, contains statistics of the 
agricultural industries of the province of 
British Columbia. These statistics relate 
to areas of laud under cultivation ; production 
i)f various crops; animals, animal product 
and climate as affecting agriculture. In- 
cluded also an* .statements relating to express 
movement of fruits ancl vegetables, ancl 
imports of all agricultural food products. 

MISC KLLANEOUS 

Fifty Years of Canadian Progre.^s 1867-1917 
by Ernest H. (Godfrey, F.S.S., issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, gives a 
statistical review of the progress achieved by 
C'anachi during the fifty >ears of its existence 
as a federal union. 

Dairy Factories, 1917, Part II of the Census 
of Industry. 1917. prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau c:>f Stati.stics in collaboration with 
the Federal Daity^ and ('old Storage Branch, 
the Quebec Bureau of Statistics, and the 
Dairy Branches of the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, records the results of 
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the Census of Industry for the year 1917 in 
respect to creameries, cheese and condensed 
milk factories. In addition to the quantities 
and values of products, the data included 


comprise particulars of capital invested, 
labour statistics, material used, and other 
expenses arranged by counties and provinces 
throughout the Dominion. 


NOTES 

f 


Mr. Alfred Atkinson, B.S.A., has l)een 
appointed president of the Montana Agri- 
cultural C'ollege at Bozeman. Professor 
Atkinson was born in Huron County, Ontario, 
ivS a grarluate of the Ontario Agricultural C'ol- 
lege, and has for a number of years been pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the Montana Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Station. 


'Phe headquarters for women institutes 
members attending the Canadian National 
Exhibition is in the w^oincn’s Institute tent 
just west of the government building. An 
experienced lecturer is in attendance at the 
t(*iU to discuss with the officers and memlx^rs 
of the institute ways ami means whereby 
work in their re.4{)ective loc’alities may be 
made most effective and is alst) j^repared to 
outline the programme of institute activity. 


A feature of the display included in the 
agricultural exhibits at the Canadian Na- 
ti(mal Exhil)ition is a ('ollection of (‘aimed 
meats, vegetables and fruits put up by the 
women\s institute branch. A (jualified 
ilemonstrator is in charge to explain methods 
and to lake the mimes and addresses of those 


who ^ish to receive copies of bulletin on 
“Preservation of Foods." 


Miss Olive E. Hayes, a graduate of 
Macdonald Institute, Cuelph, and who was 
for a time a demonstrator an(3 lecturer with 
the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, has bee*n 
appointed Provincial Household Science Ins- 
tructor in charge of the Household Science 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture of 
British Columbia. The Sui>erintendent of 
Womens’ Institutes in that province is Dr. 
David Waniock, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

An act res[>(icttng |K>isons pussed during 
the last session of the provincial legislature 
in Alberta, allows persons to set out jiaisoned 
grain in reasonable quantities and of reason- 
able strength for the destriu'l ion of gophers 
u{)on their own premises or upon any road al- 
lowance or highway. Also poisoned grain 
may be set out on any unoi'cuiiied land adjoin- 
ing such premises for the deslruotiin of 
go[)hers thereon. South of the 55th di'grec*, 
north l.ititude, no piTson shall set (pit other 
poisons except on his own premises and 
niixc'd with grease and placed in a hole 
in the groumr or in a vess(‘l. 


INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Canadian Countryman, Toronto, Ont. 
August 2. 

Seven Electric Lights for Canadian 
Dairyman. H. H. Dean, Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
College, page 6, 

T/fc Canadian Farm, Toronto, Ont. 

August 6, 

Recent Inventions of Interest to Agri- 
culture. C J. Lynde, Macdonald Col- 
Que., page 7. 

The Purchase of Canadian Cheese. J. 
A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage 
Commissioner, page 8. 

The Canadian Horticulturist and Beekeeper, 
Peterboro, Ont. 

August. 

Peach Curl and Its Control. L. Caesar, 
Associate Professor of Entomology, On- 
tario Agricultural College, page 202. 
Soft Rot of Vegetables* D. H. Jones, 
Professor of Bacteriology, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, page 202. 


Summer Pruning the Young Apple 
Orchard. E. F. Palmer, Director, 
Horticultural Experiment Station, Vine- 
land, Ont., page 203. 

Japanese Methods of Wireworm Control. 
R. C. Treherne, Dominion Entomologist, 
Entomologic al Laboratory, Vernon, B.('. 
page 206. 

Beekeeping in New Brunswick. L. T. 
Floyd, B.S.A., Provincial Apiarist, page 
211 . 

The Canadian Thresher man and Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

July. 

Dry Farming Practices and How to 
Improve Them. Address by Hon. W. 
R. Motherwell at the Western (Canada 
Irrigation Association Convention held 
at Nelson, B.C., page 28. 

Blight Resistant Potatoes. W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, page 
43. 

The Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, 
. London, Ont. 
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July 24. 

Live>8tock Resources and Opportunities. 
P. E. Light, Live Stock Branch, Ottawa, 
page 1360. 

August 7. 

Stock Yards and Abattoir Facilities for 
the Maritime Provinces. Professor M. 
Gumming, D.A.Sc., Truro, N.S., page 
1426. 

Dairy Products in Ireland and Argentina. 
J. A. Kuddick, Dairy and Cold Storage 
Commissioner, page 1429. 

Canadian Tobaccos and the British 
Preferential Tarriff. F. Charlan, Chief 
'iohacco Division, page 1442, 

The Story of a Grain of Wheat. Dr. 
C. A. Zavitz, Professor of Field Hu.s- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 14.S0. 

The Farmer s Advocate and Home Journal ^ 
Winnipeg, Man. 

July 16. 

The Value and Meaning of Animal 
Character. PfSessor W. H. Tisdale, 
Universit}- of Saskatchewan, page 1168. 
Winter Rye. W, A. Munro, Superin- 
tendent, Experimental Station, Rosthern, 
page 1170. 

Diseases of Flax. W. P. Fraser, in 
charge of Pathological Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, page 1170. 

The Market Requirements in Wheat. 
Dr. E, Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, 
page 1170. 

Fall Irrigation for Grain Crops. W. 11, 
Fairfield, Superintendent, Experimental 
.Station, Lethbridge, page 1170. 

July 30. 

Sunflower Silage. John Bracken, Pro- 
fessor of Field Husbandry, University of 
Saskatchewan, page 1234, 

The Farm and Ilome^ Vancouver, B.C. 

July 17. 

Cow Testing Work in British Columbia. 
T, A. F. Wiancko, Dairy Com- 

missioner, page 8, 

l^he Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 
July 23. 

Dual-Purpose Shorthorns. Gt o. E. Day, 


Secretary, Dominion Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, page 9. 

The Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Quebec, Que. 

August 1. 

The Grain Binder. J. A. Starrak, 
Lecturer in Engineering, Macdonald 
College, page 25. 

Culling out the Poor Layer. M. A. 
Jull, Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 
Macdonald College, page 34. 

Macdonald College Magazine, Macdonald 
College, Que. 

April and May. 

Some Courses in Agriculture in the 
University of British Columbia. L. S. 
Klinck, M.S.A., President, page 247. 
The Soils of Quebec. W. Lochhead, 
B.A., M.Sc., Professor of Biok^gy, Mac- 
donald College, page 251. 

Progress in Poultry Breeding. Pro- 
fessor M. A. Jull, page 263. 

Timely Tractor Talks. J. A. Starrak,, 
page 267. 

The Maritime Farmer and Co-operative Dairy- 
man, .Sussex, N.B. 

AugUvSt 5. 

Apple Orcharding in New Brunswick. 
A. (Ljrurney, Provincial Horticulturist, 
page 769. 

Commercial Strawberry Growing. 
Manning FJlIs, Port Willianib, N.S. At 
N.S. Fruit Growers’ Association, page 
772. 

The Nor^West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 

July 5. 

How to Make a Collection. Professor 
V. W. Jackson, Botany Department, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, page 
1015. 

Cold Storage at Our Seaboard. Reso- 
lution passed by Agricultural Develop- 
ment of the Board of Trade, Edmonton, 
page 1034. 

The Rod Cultivator. W. H. Fairfield, 
Superintendent, Dominion Experimental 
F'arm, Lethbridge, Alta., page 961. 


INTERNATIONAL FARM CONGRESS 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agri- Congress, which will take place this year at 

culture is again transporting exhibits of Kansas City, Mo., September 24th to October 

products from Regina to Kansas City and 4th. All exhibits should be sent to Regina 

return, free of charge to Saskatchewan by September 10th, where they will be 

farniers. These exhibits are for the Inter- inspected, and those of worthy quality wHl 

national Soil Products Exposition and Farm be sent forward. 
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PART V 

The International Institute of Agriculture 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K« Doherty 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

272 — The Economic Resources of Morocco 
and Their Exploitation After the Wan — 
Bernard Auc;ustin, in BuUeitv de la 
Societe d'encouraj^ement pour Vlndusirie 
naiionale, Paris, May-June, 1918. 

The author describes the geography of the 
country and gives details of the agricultural 
production. The chief fruits grown are olives 
figs and oranges. From 1(1 to 13 million 
bushels of wheat is produced yearly and 
about 17,000,(10(1 bushels of barley. The 
last census gives the number of cattle as 856,- 
000 and the number of sheep as 4,()00,(KK). 
Important experiments are being made in 
cotton growing and suc cess is expected. The 
mineral resources of the country are des- 
cribed, 

273 — ^Economic Development of French 
West Africa. — Dyhowski, in Bulletin de la 
SocUic d' encouragement pour V Industrie 
nationale, Paris, May-Junc, 1918. 

The author tracCvS the history of the large 
colony of French West Africa, The trade 
of the colony which amounted to $6,000,000 
in 1891 reached $60,000,000 in 1916, 

The forests of the country constitute a 
great resource. They cover about 15,0(K),0(K) 
acres. The products of the palm form another 
great source of wealth. U has been demon- 
strated that with irrigation cotton may 
be grown successfully. 

A great future is promised for agriculture 
in the country. With the waters of the 
Niger and the Senegal many millions of 
acres of rich lands may be irrigated. 

274 — Economic Development and Agricul- 
tural Production of Madagascar. — You 

Andr 6, in Bulletin de la Societe d^ encoura- 
gement pour rindustrie nationale^ Paris 
May-Juhe 1918. 

The author gives an account of the mineral 
and agricultural resources of Madagascar. 
The country possesses immense forests 
revering 25 to 30 million acres., The chief 
minerals are iron, lead, copper, zinc, cobalt, 
ntckle, silver, gold, lignite, bitumen and 


graphite. Cattle raising is an important in- 
dustry in the northero plains. 

The foreign trade ol the countrv increased 
from S3, 500, 000 in 1896 to $37,400,000 in 
1916. 

C ROPS AND Cn/nVATION 

277 — Occurrences of Frosts in the United 
States. — Reed, W. (i., in Ihtited States 
Department of Agrhulture, Office of Farm 
Management , Atlas of American Agnculiiire^ 
Part II, Climate y Section 1, pp. 1-12, 
Washington, !>.('. 

This work takes up: (1) dates of the last 
killing frost in spring; (2) dates of the firs^ 
killing frost in fall; (3) length of the frostless 
period betweiai the last and first fro.sts con- 
sidering as equivalents of killing frosts tcMU- 
peratures of 0°C, and lower. 

The observations nude at 4,000 stations of 
the Burt'au of Meteorology cover 20 years 
(1895- 1914) at 600 of them, 10 to 20 years, 
at 1,8(>0 others, and 5 to 10 years at the 
remaining 1,60(). 

Last Killing Frost in Spring. — On a map 
in the Atlas, lines are drawn showing the places 
w’here frost oc'curs on the average on the 
same date. Since to establish a curve for 
each day would make the map too compli- 
cated, only a few dates are chosen, the 1st, 
11th and 21st day of each month from March 
1st to June 1st for East of the Rockies, and 
for West of the Rockies the 1st day only. 

The date line of March 1st, for example, 
starts at Charleston, South Carolina, crosses 
northern Florida, and extends westward 
through the Gulf Statcjs, southeastern Ari- 
zona to the coast of southern California. In 
places along the northern boundary of the 
United States and at the higher altitudes in 
the western part of the country the average 
date of the last killing frost is later than 
June 1st, 

First Killing Frost of Fall. — The area for 
which the average dates of first killing fi'ost 
are earlier than September 1st is much the 
same as that for which the average dates 
of last killing frost in spring are later than 
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June Ist, although somewhat smaller in 
extent. Generally where the first killing frost 
of fall is early the last killing frost of spring 
is late. 

Season without Frost , — The length of this 
period varies from 365 days at Key West, 
Florida, to considerably less than 90 days 
in the extreme northern portion of the coun- 
try and the more elevated portions of the 
West. This large area is, for the most part, 
not available for general farming; where 
the rainfall is sufficient it is mostly forested. 

281 — The Influence of Plant Residues on 
Nitrogen Fixation and on Losses of Nitrate 
in the Soil. — Huiuhinson, H. B., in the 
Journal of Agricultural Science^ Vol. IX. 
part I, pp. 92-111. Cambridge, August 
1918. 

The incoriwration of plant residues with 
the soil may give rise to a number of different 
changes, any one of which tends to dominate 
the rest according to the varying conditions 
of the general environment — air and water 
&upi)ly, temperature, the reaction of the soil 
itself. The generally accepted statement 
that organic matter possesses value on 
account of its humus forming properties docs 
not express fully the influence of organic 
residues, and it is quite probable that the 
primary and intermediate stages of decom- 
position are equally important from the 
standpoint of soil fertility. 

I.aboratory, pot, and field experiments 
were made by the author to determine the 
influence of carbohydrates on the fertility 
of field soils, the utilization of plant residues 
and sugar for nitrogen fixation and the in- 
fluence of sugar and plant residues on losses 
of soil nitrates. The results of the exf)eri- 
ments show: 

Plant residues incorjx>rated in the soil 
increase the fixation of nitrogen. In lal>o- 
ratory experiments an increment of upwards 
of 6 mgni of nitrogen per gram of plant 
rc.sidues occurred, but in pot experiments 
gains of 9 rngm were obtained. 

On the field scale, definite increases of crop, 
equal to 20 to 54 per cent resulted from the 
application of sugar when the soil was 
favourable. These increases were attributable 
to nitrogen fixation. 

Since the difference between the action 
of sugar and plant residues is largely one of 
degree and not of type, it is reasonable 
to suppose that such substances as stubble, 
leaves, and other complex organic materials 
may also serve to contribute indirectly 
to the resources of soil nitrogen. 

The general soil conditions making for the 
successful operation of nitrogen fixation 
processes are, in addition to the supply of some 
source of energy, a suitable temperature, the 
presence of phosphates and a supply of basic 
material such as calcium carbonate. 

Even under the most favourable circum- 
stances for nitrogen fixation, there occurs a 
period during which adverse* processes come 
into play, and it is not advisable that a crop 
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he introduced before these have run to com- 
pletion. 

Under unfavourable conditions and parti- 
cularly during periods of low temperature, 
these adverse changes may persist without any 
subsequent gains of nitrogen in the soil. 

The addition to the soil of sugar or plant 
residues may cause denitrification during a 
certain peri^, after which nitrification may 
begin again. 

286 — ^The Principles of the Liming of Soils. — 
Shore y, S. E., in U,S. Department of Agri- 
culture f Farmers' Bulletin 921, 30 pp. 
Washington, March, 1918. 

Information for the use of farmers regard- 
ing the materials used in liming, their pre- 
paration and use, as well as a dist'ussion of 
the chemical changes brought about in the 
soil by lime, so far as they are known. The 
author discusses in detail the relative merits 
of different forms of lime, and the factors 
which determine the time and method of 
application. 

An appendix gives a list of terms commonly 
used in discussing the agricultural use of 
lime. 

289 — ^Use of Cover Crops in New Jersey. — 
Dickey, J. B. K., in New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Circular S5,, 
4 pp. New Brunswick, N.J., July, 1917. 
Recommends the use of leguminous cover 
crops to partially replace the expensive 
nitrogenou.s fertilizers. Where a good 
leguminous crop is ploughed down, two per 
cent of nitrogen in the fertilizer will give a 
good crop of potatoes or truck. For corn or 
grain grown after a legume, little should be 
required besides acid phosphate. Directions 
for growing cover crops are given in the 
circular. 

291 — The Influence of Ammonium Sulphate 
on the Germination and the Growth of 
Barley in Sand and Soil Cultures Kept at 
Different Moisture Contents and at Various 
Osmotic Concentrations of the Soil Solution. 
— WoLKoi F, M. I., in Soil Science, Vol, V, 
No. 6, pp. 421-479. Baltimore, June, 1918. 
The author seeks to determine the ferti- 
lizing value of ammonium sulphate under 
some variable conditions as they may be 
found in agricultural practice. He first 
reviews some 270 publications on the subject, 
then describes his own experiments, the 
objects of which were: to determine the 
relation of the moisture content of the soil 
to the effect of ammonium sulphate in the 
germination, growth and development of 
barley — ^to determine how a given agri- 
cultural plant, when subjected to different 
applications of the necessar>% or even the 
unnecessary, elements that go to make plant 
tissue, reacts when the moisture supply is 
varied within the limits often met in normal 
field operations. 

The barley was grown in two series of pots 
containing sea sand and light sandy loam. 
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the moisture content of which was kept at 
20, 40, 60 and 80 per cent of the water 
holding capacity. The plants were ger- 
minate in moist sand and, when grown to 
about two inches in height, transplanted into 
pots. The fertilizers used were ammonium 
sulphate, monopotassium phosphate, mag- 
nesium sulphate and ferrous sulphate. These 
ingredients were added in wsolution, while 
calcium carbonate was mixed with the sjind 
previously to the introduction of the solution. 
The author also studied the effect of potas- 
sium chloride, sodium chloride, sodium 
nitrate, calcium sulphate, aluminum sul- 
phate, and sodium silicate added to the 
above mentioned fertilizers. 

The osmotic concentration of the nutrient 
solutions was determined both before and 
after the application of these solutions to 
the sea sand or the light sandy loam, 

7?«A'tt//5.~The moisture content of the soil 
has a very marked influence on the growTh 
and the development of plants. In the sand 
cultures the plant yield increases with the 
increase in moisture content from 20 to 80 
j.)er cent of the w^atcr-holding capacity of 
the sand. In the sassafras light sandy loam 
the plant yield increases with the increase 
in moisture (ontent up to 60 per cent of 
the w^aterholding capacity of the soil, while 
the further increase in moisture brought a 
considerable decrease in the yield of dry 
matter of barley. The plant growth in the 
soil or sand kept at a moisture content 
equivalent to 20 percent of saturation was 
very small, and without any relation to the 
water present, as compared with the series 
of the higher moisture content. 

With a constant moisture content in the 
sand, the plant yields increased with the 
increase in the application of ammonium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate or monopo- 
tassium pho.sphate. The rcfsponse in the 
plant growth to the application of these 
salts in the amounts used was in the 
order named. In the sassafras light sandy 
loam a similar response to applications 
of nitrogen was noticed, but not to those 
of lime, and very little to those of phos- 
phorus, 

The difference in plant growth in the 
various moisture contents was attributed to 
the two factors, the total plant-food remain- 
ing the same: (a) the difference in concen- 
tration of the soil solution, and (b) the 
aeration of the soil. 

The osmotic concentration of the soil 
solution following the normal application of 
a fertilizer is not great enough to influence 
plant growth, if the moisture content of the 
soil is at its optimum (about 60 per cent of 
saturation). It bet'omes an important factor 
only when the moisture content of the soil 
is considerably reduced (to 40 per cent of the 
saturation, or lower). 

The osmotic concentration of the soil 
solution at the end of the growing period 
(30 days) was smaller than at the beginning 
of the experiment. The decrease was greater 


in the sand than in the soil, and also in the 
lower moisture content than in the higher 
moisture content of either the sand or the 
soil. 

The nutrient solution consisting of 0*4 
gm. ammonium sulphate, 0*8 gm. mono- 
potassium phosphate, 2*0 gm. calcium 
carbonate, 0 • 2 gm. magnesium sulphate, and 
0*05 gm. ferrous sulphate per 2 kgm. of 
sea sand cultures with a moisture content 
equivalent to 60 per cent of the water- 
holding capacity was benefited by the 
additional application of magnesium and 
ferrous sulphate, and also by small appli- 
cations of jx)ta.ssium chloride, sodium 
chloride, sodium nitrate, calcium sulphate, 
and sodium silicate. The beneficial effect 
of these salts on plant growth was attributed 
to the improvement in the balance of the 
ions of the component salts in the re.sultant 
soil solution. Aluminum sulphate under 
similar conditions had caused some injury 
to plants. The rigidity of the straw of 
plants was modified by different salts added 
to the nutriemt solution. A proper balance 
in the nutrient solution is essential for the 
righlity of the straw. The lodging effect of 
the large amount of nitrogenous material 
may be entirely subdued by modifying the 
proportions between the component salts 
in the nutrient solution in siirul cultures. 

The germination of seeds of barley is 
influenced by the same general agencies that 
effect the growth of plants, although not to 
the same extent. Thus, in sand, barley 
germinated as well when the moisture con- 
tent was reduced to 10 per cent as when it 
was raised to 80 per cent.; while in four 
different soils germination did not take place 
at 20 per cent of the water-holding capacity 
and it was retarded at 80 per cent. 

The treatment of the sand or soil with a 
nutrient solution at the high moisture 
contents had very little effect on the germi- 
nation of barley seeds. With the decrease 
in moisture content there was noticed some 
retardation in seed germination, when it 
was accompanied by the application of 
nutritive salts. A normal application of 
fertilizers, if they are well incorporated in 
the soil, does not have any injurious effect 
on the germination of barley seeds. If the 
fertilizer is applied in drills at the time of 
seeding, the soil solution immediately sur- 
rounding the seeds may become very con- 
centrated, and, consec^ucntly, an injurious 
effect on s(^ germination may be expected, 
especially if a drought prevails during the 
germination period. * 

310 — Yields of Winter Grain in Illinois. — 
Burlison, W. L,, and Allyn, M. 0., in 

University of Illinois^ Agricultural Expe* 

riment Station, Bulletin No. 201, p, 97-110, 
Urbana, June 1917. 

A report and brief discussion of the results 
of field experiments with different varieties 
of winter wheat, rye and oats made in Illinois. 
The data are collected in tables. 
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Variety tests of winter wheat were begun 
at De Kalb in 1917, with Dawson's Golden 
Chaff used as a standard for comparison. 
Turkey Red seems to be most productive 
variety in Northern Illinois; the other most 
productive varieties, tested for at least 
three years are: Turkey 9-233, Malakoff 5458, 
Minnesota Reliable, Kharkof, Wheedling 
5464, and Malakoff. These yielded respec- 
tively 37.2, 36.7,36.1, 32.6, 35.2 and 31.4 
bushels per acre. Turkey Red produced an 
average of 35.4 bushels per acre during 7 
years. 

All the winter barley was winter killed. 
Four tests of winter rye the following bushels 
per acre; Petkus 55.5, Wisconsin Pedigree 
47.0 

. Experiments with winter wheat at Ur- 
bana were begun in 1904, with Turkey Red 
u.sed as standard for comparison. The 
average yield per acre during 5 years were: 
Turkey Red (12 years) 42 4, Malakoff 42.0, 
Fully, 42.1, Hungarian 39.7, Pesterl)oden 
41 8, Heloglina 40 4, Kharkof 42 6, and 
Dawson’s Cioldcn Chaff 39 5. Other va- 
rieties promising good results in Central 
Illinois are Turkcv Hybrid 509 and Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff 9-225.' 

At Fairfield in Southern Illinois experi- 
ments with winter wheats were begun in 
1906 with Fulcaster as a standard for com- 
parison. The following average yields were 
given during three years: Fulcaster 15.9, 
Economy 16 9, Missouri Pride 15 8, Indiana 
Swamp 14.9, Whccdlings 14.5, Harvest 
King 14 3 and Rudy 12 3. Hard wheats 
such as Turkey Red and Karkoff dirl not do 
well in southern Illinois. 

Finally the Hulletin contains a table 
indicating the characteristics of the varieties 
of winter wheat tested. 

311' —Results of Growing Manitoba Wheat 
in the Department of Vaucluse, France, 

in 1918 (1) — Zach.-vkkwkz K., in Comptes 
rendus des Seances de VAcademie d'Agri- 
culture de France. Paris Jan, 22, 1919, pp. 
115-110. 

The author gives an account of the results 
obtained with Manitoba wheat. The area 
sown was a little over 2 acres. The seed was 
sown on March 25, 1918, at the rate of 3 
bushels per acre. The growing period, 
which covered 115 days, was normal. The 
yield obtained was at the rate of 21 bushels 
per acre. 

The several experiments made by the 
author show that Manitoba w»heat will grow' 
well in south eastern France, w^here hitherto 
only winter w'hcat w'as sown. 

327 — ^Satisfactory Varieties of Fruits in Ohio, 
— Green W. J., Thayer P., and Kell, J. 
B. in Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 313, p. 603-614, Wooster, Ohio, 
March 1917. 

Lists and descriptions of varieties of apples, 

Sec also Agricultural Gazette. June 1019, p. S96, 
No. 1349. 


pears, prunes, peaches, cherries and small 
fruits considered satisfactory for cultivation 
in Ohio, after experience covering 25 years 
in the Experiment Station orchard, in the 
orchards of co-operators, and from observa- 
tion and study of horticultural problems in 
various sections of the slate. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

334 — Feeding Work Horses in Kansas. — 
McCampbell C. W. in Agricultural Ex‘ 
periment Station ^ Kansas State Agricultural 
College f Circular No. 62, 16 pp. Man- 
hattan, Kansas, November 1917. 

Far less experimental work having been 
conducted wnth horses than with any other 
class of domestic animals, less is known of the 
influence of different feeds and combinations 
of feeds upon them than on cattle, sheep, 
pigs, etc. In order to obtain more information 
on the subject the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station conducted an investigation 
with horses belonging to the field artillery. 

In a table w^hich takes up two pages in the 
Institute Bulletin a summary of the experi- 
ments is given, showing the following results; 

A mixture of corn, bran and linseed oil 
meal in the proportion of 6:3:1 by w^eight is 
a satisfactory substitute for oats for work 
horses when both are fed w'ith timothy or 
prairie hay . . 

Two rations containing the same quanti- 
ties of corn and oats, one containing 4 lbs. 
of bran and the other 1 lb. of linseed meal, 
were equally satisfactory except that the 
second gav^e a slightly bolter coat. 

Equal weights of oats and barley showed 
equal results, however the oats might be pre- 
ferred on account of the better effect on the 
general condition of the horses. 

In small doses sugar is considered a good 
reli-sh for horses, but the substitution of 5 
lbs. of sugar for 4 lbs of oats was unsatis- 
factory: the horses receiving the sugar 
perspired more easily and abundantly than 
the others, howTV^er, they had excellent 
appetites and glossy coats. 

The comparison made between alfalfa and 
bran show^ed that at equal weights the two 
feeds have about an equal value. 

The ration consisting of alfalfa hay, corn 
and oats, compared with the rations of oats 
and prairie hay, proved less expensive and 
gave a larger increase in live weight. 

One pound of alfalfa hay has the same nu- 
tritive value as 2 pounds of timothy hay or 
prairie hay. Alfalfa hay reduced the quan- 
tity of grain necessary in the ration by 19 per 
cent, and the amount of hay by 30 per cent; 
the cost of feeding w’-as less and the gain in 
live w'cight greater, 

Timothy hay w'as slightly superior to prai- 
rie hay. 

335— Feeding Pure-Bred Draft Fillies,-— 
Edmonds, J. L., in University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station^ ButkUn 
No. 192, p. 426-448, Urbana,IU.,Dec., 1918 
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The object of the investigation was to de- 
termine the efficiency of alfalfa hay, corn, and 
oats in growing pure-bred draft fillies to two 
years of age. The results seemed to indicate 
that a lil>eral portion of well-cured legume 
hay should be the foundation of feeding 
young, growing horses. Along with this 
roughage enough grain should be fed to pro- 
duce the desired growth. The bulletin gives 
details of the rations, quantities consumed, 
and gains in weight, etc. 

339 — Cattle Raising and the Meat 
Industry in Brazil. — 0, Ctiador Paulisfa, 
Vol. XIII, No. 12, pp. 313-317. San 
Paulo, Dec., 1918. 

Data extracted from a memoir presented 
by M. Simoes Lopes, of the State of Rio 
Grande do .Sul, to the President of the Re- 
public of Brazil: 

During the five year period 1913-17 Brazil 
from being an importer of meat became an 
exporter. In 1913 she imported 14,724 tons 
and exported 244; in 1917 she exporter! 
73,167 tons and imported 1,.S93. Of the ex- 
ports in 1917, 66,.S41 tons were of frozen 
and refrigerated meat. 

In 1912 there were 30,70v%40() cattle in 
Brazil. It is estimated that the number of 
growing cattle in 1917 amounted to 32,318,- 
519. 

It is probable that in view of the progress 
being made in the froztm meal industry, the 
dried meat industry w'ill be given up as in 
Argentina. However, it still has some im- 
portance. 

343 — Lessons on Pork Production for Ele- 
mentary Rural Schools. — Miller, E. A., 
in U.S. Department of AgrtcuUure, Bulleitn 
646, 25 pp. Washington, 1918. 

The importance of the subject and the 
readiness with which it lends itself to the 
teaching of breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment of farm animals gives it unusual 
e‘ducational value. 

The bulletin wffiich contains outlines of 
lessons, was published with a view to intro- 
ducing into schools in a definite way the 
study of animal industry. 

The nine lessons are on the following 
subjects, each being accompanied with 
suggestions for practical exerciscvs: (1) types 
and breeds; (2) pig-houses; (3) swine judging; 
(4) fattening meat hogs; (5) selecting breeding 
stock; (6) dressing and curing meat; (7) sow 
and pig management; (8) forage crops; (9) 
sanitation and diseases. 

345 — The Self-feeder for Hogs* — ^Ashbrook, 
F. G., and Gonower, R. E., in U.S. 
Department of Agriculture^ Farmers* Bulk- 
tin 906, 12 pp. Washington, Dec., 1917. 

In an experiment made at the Experimental 
Farm at Beltsville, Maryland, two groups 
of pigs each were f^ for 70 days, one ^ro\lp 
being hand-fed and the other fed with a 
self-feeder. The ration consisted of corn 
meal, middlings and tankage. The self-fed 


pigs gained much more rapidly by consuming 
a larger daily ration in proportion to live 
weight than did the hand-fed pigs, but this 
more rapid gain did not require any more 
feed in proportion to the gains in live weight. 
In fact the self-fed pigs required a little less 
feed to gain 100 pounds in weight, than was 
required for the hand-fed. 

In another experiment, lasting 28 days, 
five pigs placed in an excellent rye pasture 
and . receiving besides in a self-feeder a 
mixture of corn meal and tankage (38*1) 
made a daily gain of 1*61 lbs. and consumed, 
besides |xisturc, 3*6 lbs. of feed per 1 lb. 
gain. Five other pigs in a rye pasture 
and receiving in a self-feeder a mixture 
of shelled corn and tankage (16-3:1) made 
an average daily gain of 1-53 lbs. and con- 
sumed, besides pasture, 3-3 lbs. of feed 
per lb. of gain. A third group of five pigs, 
in rape pasture, and receiving besides in an 
ordinary trough corn meal, middlings and 
tankage (5:4:1) gained daily 1*48 lbs. and 
consumed 3-7 lb. per lb. gain. 

A compilation of results obtained in 
numerous experiment station.s of the country 
wdth about 600 pigs show that the pigs fed 
in ordinary troughs consumed on the average 
5-47 lbs. per day, gained 1*23 lb. per day, 
and consumed 4-45 lbs. per 1 lb. gain, 
while for pigs fed in self-feeders the corre- 
sponding figures WTre 8 ♦ 0-1 , 92-4 - 1 7. These 
results show" clearly that more rapid gains 
are obtained with the self-feeder than by 
the best of hand-feeding methods, partly 
owdng to the larger daily consumption of 
feed per head and partly to the more efficient 
use of the grain fed. 

Details of the construction of self-feeders 
w'ith illustrations are given. 

346— Breeds of Swine in the United States. — 

Ashbrook, F. (L, in U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, Farmers* Bulletin 765. Wash- 
ington, March 1917. 

Ciencral information concerning the dif- 
ferent breeds of swine raised in the United 
States, their origin, general appiearance, 
development, and powers of adaptation. 
There are two distinct types of pigs: the lard 
type and the bacon type. In the United 
.States the demand is for the lard type, 
consequent! v the majority of feeders produce 
the rapid fattening heavily fleshed types. 
The bacon breeds are not raised in very large 
numbers. Where corn is not relied on as 
the principal grain for hogs, the production 
of choice bacon is more general than in the 
corn belt. 

The principal breeds of the lard type in 
the Upited States are the Poland-China, 
Berkshire, Chester White, Duroc- Jersey and 
Hampshire. The bacon type hogs are the 
Taniworth and the Yorkshire. Descriptions 
of all the breeds mentioned are given in the 
Bulletin. 

488 — Studies in Inheritance of Certain Char- 
acters of Crosses between Dairy and Beef 
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Breeds of Cattle.— Go wen, J, W., in 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash- 
ington, Oct. 7, 1918; pp. 1-57. 

This paper presents a preliminaty analysis 
of the data from the first-generation crosses 
to the prominent dairy breeds of cattle on 
the beef breed Aberdeen-Angus. The work 
has been undertaken at the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as a link in the 
chain of evidence necessary to the final 
solution of the problems which are con- 
nected with the inheritance of milk and 
butter-fat production. At the Maine station 
a crossbred herd is being formed to accumu- 
late as much material as possible for the 
analysis of heredity variation. I'he herd has 
now gone into its second generation. 

Results so far obtained are: 

(1) Black body colour is dominant to the 
other colour in the first generation. In the 
second generation an orange-coated bull and 
a dark Jersey dun-coated heifer were segre- 
gated out. This is to be explained on the 
l>asis of a recessive dilutor in the (mernsey, 
segregated out along with the black colour. 
The (lark heifer shows that the Jersey does 
not normally possess this factor. 

(2) Jl has been shown that white marking 
of the body laktm as a whole apfx;ars as 
dominant. Study of the whit(‘ areas, how- 
ever. indi(‘ate that this is due to white in 
the inguinal region only, for this alone ap- 
ptiiirs as such a dominant. Tlu* white s|)ots 
on the fat'c (star, star snip, and blaze), neck, 
shoulders, rump, flanks and legs are, in 
general, suppressed in their offspring when 
such animals are mated to solid colour. 

(3) The i)igmenled muzzle is dominant to 
the one not so pigmented. 

(4) A pigmented tongue is dominant to a 
non-j)igment(*d one. 

(.S) A black switch seems to cause the 
suppression of other switch colours in the 
off.spring. 

(0) There were exc'cptions to the generally 
ac'cepted hypothesis of simple dominance for 
the polltKi character which recjuires a sub- 
sidiary hypothesis. The hypothesis sug- 
gested is that the te.stes have some action 
on the presence or absence of horns. If 
this proves true, it forms an interesting 
parallel between cattle and sheep, in which 
the sex glands are known to produce such 
changes. 

(7) The qualities of beef production arc 
shown to be divisible into four general re- 
ions of the body: head, fore? quarters, 
arrel, and hind quarters. The tyfKi of head 
and heavy, dccp-fie.shed fore quarters are 
transmitted to the offspring when either 
parent is of Al>erdct:n-Angus breed. The 
body and hind quarters appear intermediate, 
but resemble most the oairy parents. For 
the improvement of the beef qualities of 
dairy breeds the first generation crosses 
result in an increased value of the beef 
qualities in the fore (juarters without ma- 
terially influencing the hind quarters. 


(8) Data are given on the milk and fat 
production of some of the crossbreds. The 
results indicate that milk and fat production 
behave separately. High milk production is 
dominant to low, but high fat percentage is 
recessive to a low-fat percentage in the milk. 

495 — Some External Parasites of Poultry, 

and Methods of Control. — Mote, D. C., in 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 320, p. 139-156; Wooster, Ohio, 1918. 

Contains information to poultry raisers 
regarding some of the external parasites of 
poultry found in the State of Ohio. The 
parasites dealt with are; the small body 
louse, the large body louse, the head louse, 
the poultry mite, the bird mite, harv^cst mites, 
the scaly leg mite, the depluming mite, the 
stick-tight, or southern chicken flea, the 
European hen-flea, bedbugs. 

The author advises the following methods 
of control: For the small body louse (Menopon 
trigonocephalum) and the large body louse 
{Menopon hiseriatum) : ga.solinle 3 parts, crude 
carbolic acid (90 to 95 jxt cent tar acid), 1 
part, plaster of Paris as much as the pre- 
ceding liquids will moisten. Mix thoroughly 
and then allow to dry-’ for a few hours and 
store in air-tight containers. The birds are 
dusted with the powder. 

For the head louse (Lipeurus heterogrnphus) 
one part mercurial ointment mixed with two 
parts vaseline or lanolin. 

For the red mite, poultry mite, or njost 
mite (Dermanyssus gallince) and the bird 
mite {D. hmmdinis): frequent cleaning and 
liberal application of a good insecticide. For 
painting or spraying the perches, dropping 
boards, walls, flwrs, and nests, the following 
solutions are good: (1) 3 parts of kerosene 
mixed with one part of either 90 to 95 per 
cent crude ('arbolic acid, or commercial 
cresol; (2) mi'asure out in a 5-gallon stone 
crock 3J quarts of raw- linseed oil. In 
another container dissolve in as little w’ater 
as is rc‘quired, 1 pound 6 ounces of commer- 
cial lye. Start with one- half pint of w'^ater 
and add more >’ery slowly, if more is needed 
to dissolve the lye. Let this solution stand 
for three hours to dissolve the lye thoroughly 
and cool. Then very slowiy add the lye 
solution to the raw linseed oil, taking not 
less than 5 minutes to add it. The oil should 
be stirrt*d w’hile the lye is being added and 
until a smooth liquid soap is produced, which 
generally takes about half an hour. I'hen 
very slowly stir into the liquid soap mixture 
8i quarts of commercial cresol. Thi.s gives 
a clear dark-brown fluid which wdll mix with 
water in any proportion. For most w'ork a 
5 per cent solution with water is used, or 
about 12 tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water 
w’hen mixed in small quantities; (3) dissolve 
one-half pound of hard soap in 1 gallon of 
water by gently boiling, then add 2 gallons 
of kerosene and stir vigorously. To use, 
dilute with water to 20 gallons, or mix one 
part of the emulsion with six parts of ^ter; 
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(4) lime sulphur solution to the strength 
used for dormant spraying. 

For harvest mites (Trombidium ) : to prevent 
fowls from becoming infested, flower of sul- 
phur dusted among the feathers is recom- 
mended, Infected fowls may be treated 
with a feather dipped in petroleum or benzine 
and touched to the nodules on which the 
young mites are fixed. Sunshine seems 
detrimental to the pest. In infested localities 
It is advisable to confine the young chicks 
to runs kept free from weeds and tall grass. 

For the scaly leg mite (Cnemidocopks 
mutans): loosen the crusts which form on thi 
legs and feet by soaking in warm water for 
several minutes, remove the scales. After 
the diseased surfaaj is dried, an acaricidc or 
mite killer is applied. The following give 
the best results; (1) oil of caraway, 1 part, 
and lard or vaseline 4 parts; (2) sulphur 
ointment composed of 1 dram flowers of 
sulphur, 20 grains carbonate of potash, J 
ounce lard or vaseline; (3) 1 part of kerosene, 
2 parts of raw linseed oil. 

For the depluming mite (Cnemidocoptes 
Icsvis var. gallincc): (1) oil of caraway 1 part, 
and lard or vaseline 2 parts; (2) balsam of 
Peru; (3) Salmon’s ointment; (4) crude oil 
or a reliable coal tar. 

For the stick-tight, or southern chicken 
flea {Echidnophaga gallinacea): cleaning and 
disinfection of the poultry house; keep dogs 
and cats and wild animals away from the 
poultry houst^s, for they spread fleas; scatter 
salt freel)' about the chicken house and wet 
the soil thoroughly; water should be sprinkled 
two or three tirnes a week, making further 
breeding impossible. Direct treatment is 
not always successful. The following is 
advised: kerosene 1 part, to 2 parts of lard 
applied to the infested regions only. 

For the Euroix^an hen flea (CeratophyJlus 
avium) the same remedies as for the poultry 
mite and bird mite. 

For the bedbugs (Acanthia): burning sul- 
phur in the chicken house is effective if done 
thoroughly in an air-tight house; (2) a mix- 
ture of one-third gasoline and two-thirds 
coal oil applied with a spray pumj); (3) the 
remedies for mites, 

349 — Turkey Raising in the United States. — 

Weiant, a. S., in U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin 791, 26 pp. 

Washington, March, 1917. 

A guide for turkey growers, treating of 
the following points: State of the turkey 
raising industry, profits, breeds, care and 
management, natural and artificial incu- 
bation, fattening, marketing, and diseases. 

For many reasons the number of turke>^ 
in the United States is continually diminish- 
ing. There was a decrease from 6,594,695 
in 1900 to 3,688,708 in 1910, and poultry 
dealers state that the numbers are still 
decreasing. The chief reason is the increase 
of the rural population causing a large 
decrease in the pasture lands on which 
turkeys were raised. Other reasons arc the 


losses of young turkeys from disease, chiefly 
blackhead, and the heavy losses from beasts 
of prey in some States, 

The wild turkey once numerous over most 
of North America is now found in the lep 
inhabitated districts chiefly in the mountain 
regions of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
and in the vast swamps bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico. The principal domestic 
varieties are the Bronze, White Holland, 
Bourbon Red, Black, Narrangansett and 
Slate. 

The rations most used for young turkeys 
are: (1) eggs finely cut up and corn bread 
crumbs during the first week, then whole 
wheat or hulled oats; (2) for the first few 
days dry bread soaked in milk, later dry 
bread crumbs, and when the turkeys are a 
little older, ordinary feed for chickens; (3) 
curdled milk, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and corn bread crumbs; (4) in equal parts, 
oats (small grains) whole wheat, crushed 
corn; (5) crushed wheat; (6) bread made of 
3 parts corn meal and 1 part wheat flour; 
(7) bran or coarse flour 2 parts, crushed 
sorghutn 1 part, wheat, and hulled oats 1 
part. Skim milk and whey are often added 
to the rations with excellent results. An 
excellent green feed is procured by cutting 
up together onion stems, lettuce leaves, 
dandelion leaves and alfalfa. 

FARM ENGrNEB:RING 

354 — The Tractor Industry in the United 
States. — Fawcett, W., in Farm Implement 
News, p. 18. Chicago. November 14, 
1918. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture 
has completed an investigation of 240 
establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of tractors. Of these 40 were hardly under 
way in their work, the figures given, there- 
fore, represent the work of some 200 factories. 

In 1916, there were 29,670 tractors con- 
structed in the United States, in 1917, 
62,742, and in the first 6 months of 1918, 
58,543. In 1917, 49,504 tractors were sold 
in the United States and 14,8.54 were ex- 
ported. In the first half of 1918, 15,610 
were exported. 

357 — ^The “Cestro'* Disc Harrow. — T /mj 
Implement and Machinery Review, London, 
Nov., 1918, p. 757. 

An improved disc harrow has been brought 
out by Messrs. J. W. Prot'tor & Co., Ltd., 
Cestro Works, Chesterfield, the object of the 
improvements being to provide an easy, quick 
and eflicient method of controlling the culti- 
vating depth and preparing the machine for 
transport. These advantages are secured 
by one and the same means. Arranged be- 
hind the machine and at right angles from the 
line of draught is the trailing axle with a 
transport wheel at each end. On the inner 
side of these wheels are vertical racks with 
holes in them spaced to lock with cotter pins 
to the two rear corners of the main frame in 
any position desired. In the centre of this 
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axle is a vertical toothed rack* upon which a 
pinion wheel moves up and down» and this 
pinion in turn is revolved by means of a 
worm wheel with a handle attached. By 
moving the locking cotter pins and turning 
the handle the transport wheels may be set 
to suit the depth required, thus enabling the 
operator to put any desired amount of sweep 
upon the discs, and at the same time to pre- 
vent the discs going too d^ply or unevenly 
into the soil, thereby making it possible to 
get a fine and even seed bed. A few turns 
of the handle raise the discs from the ground 
and render the machine ready for transport. 

The main frame, which is rectangular and 
constructed of angle iron, is bolted to the 
backbone of the machine, and is designed to 
carry the discs, which are slung through it, 
giving great rigidity to the whole machine, 
which is specially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the farmer with only two horses 
and having more or less hilly land to work. 
By setting the discs the full depth when going 
down the field and raising thediscs to within 
two or three inches IkjIow the surface in 
going up the field (at the same time keeping 
a good sweep upon the discs) the operator 
is enabled to trim and finish the seed bed on 
his way up. This feature will be specially 
appreciated by the farmer working a hillside 
field, and whose horses arc not very robust, as 
it considerably lightens the work. Further- 
more, the device for controlling the depth 
)revents the machine from throwing up deep 
urrows, although the sweep upon the discs 
may bo considerable, its tendency being 
rather to sweep the high places into the 
hollow ones. 

361— The Future for Agricultural Imple- 
ments in Syria. — The Engineer » London, 

Nov. 22, 1918, pp. 429-430. 

A study made by the Special Commis- 
sioner in the Near East on the nature and 
importance of the markets open to British 
industry in Syria. 

Agriculture in Syria may become of con- 
siderable importance, but it will first be 
neces.siir>" to construct extensive irrigation 
works to combat the frequent droughts. 
Shortly before the war the Turkish Govern 
ment had in view a great irrigation project 
CO be carrier! out by an English company, the 
cost of which was estimated at from 90 to 
100 million dollars. 

A very stnal! proportion of the cultivable 
land of Syria has been touched by the plough. 
The great plains of Alep, Damas, Hama, 
Homs and Hauran, as well as the regions 
further south as far as Gaza, are sacrcely 
cultivated at all, and then only after the 
most primitve fashion. Modern Agricultural 
methods are unknown. The Government 
has attempted to introduce agricultural im- 
plements by installing depots at different 
centres where implements are demonstrated. 
These machines have hitherto been either from 
America or Germany, To appeal to the 
Syrian farmer ploughs were exhibited re- 
sembling the native ploughs as much as 
possible -and of easy construction and low 


price. Pumps of different kinds were also 
demonstrated, most of them, of English 
make. Hand pumps are most in demand. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

371 — ^Rules for the Production of Sanitary 
Milk. — Nicholls, W. D., in Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Bulletin 
No. 206, 44 pp. Lexington, Ky., March, 
1917. 

The bulletin analysed consists of two parts. 
Part I. treats of the practical means of con- 
trolling bacterial infec'tion of milk, such as 
clean healthy cows, a barn built so as to be 
easily kept and sanitary, a clean barnyard, 
clean healthy milkers, clean and sanitary 
vessels, clean, wholesome feed, an ample and 
pure water supply for the cows and the dairy, 
clean methods in draining the milk and care 
in excluding dirt and bacteria, prompt and 
thorough cooling of the milk and a sanitary 
and conveniently located milk room. 

The second part of the bulletin describes the 
experiments made by the author with a view 
to determining the number of bacteria to 
w'hich milk is subjected during the various 
daily operations in the dairy barn and milk 
room, and to determine the best means of 
preventing bacterial contamination. The 
results were obtained by exposing, in the 
barn of the station and in the annexed dairy, 
glass petri dishes containing a sterile nutrient 
medium. 

The results show that in a well cleaned 
dairy barn, very few bacteria are present in 
the air, but when dust is present the number 
is very large. When cows are in the barn the 
number ol bacteria is materially increased. 
The presence of bedding in the stable greatly 
increases the bacteria of the air, and dusty 
mill feeds and hay are fruitful sources of 
Ixicterial contamination. The act of brushing 
the cows adds myriads of bacteria to the 
surrounding atmosphere. Washing the 
rows' udders, even when apparently clean, 
greatly reduces the number of bacteria 
falling from the udder. 

The air in a jjasture upon which is growing 
a heavy sod of grass is nearly sterile. In a 
dairy room having smooth walls and a con- 
crete floor which are regularly and carefully 
washed, the air should be practically free 
from bacteria. 

Conclusions, — To keep down the bacterial 
contamination of the air in the stable where 
the cows are milked, the room must be kept 
w^ell cleaned and every effort must be made 
to keep dowm all dust. Dusty bedding must 
be avoided and, if bedding is used, dust 
should be laid by sprinkling. 

Since co>v hairs are laden wdth bacteria, all 
loose hairs should be removed from the cows 
by currying, in order to prevent them from 
failing into the milk. However, sufficient 
time should elapse after currying to permit 
the dust and bacteria to settle to the floor, 
before milking begins. The cows* udders 
should be carefully crashed with tepid water 
and a clean cloth before milking begins. 
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Wiping the udder with a clean, damp cloth 
greatly reduces bacterial contamination of 
the milk. In feeding mill feeds and hay, care 
should be taken to raise as little dust as 
possible. 

Extensive experiments reported in Bulletin 
365 of the New York (Geneva) Experiment 
Station show that extreme refinement in 
the finish of the interior of the stable has no 
appreciable effect in re<lucirtg the bacterial 
contamination of milk and that the cleanliness 
of the stable, as affecting the bacterial con- 
tent of the milk, has been over-estimated. 
Bulletin 409 of the Geneva Station shows 
that the presence of dust in the stable air has 
been over-estimated as a factor in bacterial 
contamination and that the prime factors 
in preventing contamination are, first, exclu- 
sion of dandruff, cow hairs and other foreign 
material during the actual milking proce.ss, by 
clean methods and by the use of a pail 
having a small opening; and, second, the 
thorough sterilization of pails and other 
utensils coming in contact with milk and the 
protection of these utensils from contamina- 
tion previous to use. 

372 — Composition of Buffalo Milk. — 

Tartler G. in Zeitschrift fur Fleisch^und 
Milchygienef Berlin, Sept,, 1918, pp. 327- 
329. 

The author recommends the raising of 
buffaloes as dairy animals, on account of the 
nutritive value of their inilk, as well as their 
resistance to tuberculosis. This immunity of 
buffaloes to tuberculosis renders their milk 
particularly suitable to consumptives. 
Buffalo milk has higher percentages of fat 
and albuminoids than cows’ milk; this is 
true also for calcium and phosphoric acid 
content. Analyses of buffalo milk made by 
the author show: siDecific gravity I 0333, 
water 81.94 per cent, dry matter 18 04, fats 
9.07, total albuminoids 4 42, casein 3.54, 
albumen and globulin 0 50, lactose 5.19, ash 
0 883. The ash contains: potash 13.33 per 
cent, sodium 8 17, lime 33 51, magnesia 
3.75, chlorine 9.19, phosphoric anhydrid 
33.50. 

The author reminds that buffalo meat is 
more rich in iron than is beef, and that it makes 
excellent building food for convalescents. 

378 — Saving Beans and Peas for Food and 
Seeding Purposes. — Helyar, J. P,, in New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Circular 86, 4 p,, New Brunswick, N.J., 
August, 1917. 

A circular describing methods of harvesting, 
curing, threshing and cleaning beans and 
peas, storage conditions, treatment for 
weevils (carbon bisulphide is said to be the 
best remedy), testing of seeds for germina- 
tion ability, and home drying of beans and 
peas for food. 

511 — Value of a Small Plot of Ground to the 
Labouring Man. — FuNK, W. C., in U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 602, 
10 pp. Washington, March 5, 1918. 

A large acreage of land in thef United 
States can be used for agricultural purposes 


which is not generally classed as farm land. 
This area includes the numberless backyards 
and small holdings of less than 3 acres within 
and close by cities and villages. Much of 
this land is already being used for raising 
food for home consumption, but more is 
lying idle. The last census reported over 
1,0CK),000 cows and as many pigs not on 
farms, which indicates that much milk, 
butter, and pork is produced by village and 
city families for home consumption. 

In the Southern States the textile com- 
panies furnish homes for their employees 
The mill buildings, surrounded by the oper- 
ators’ houses and the few necessary stores 
and shop buildings eomstitute the mill 
village. The bulletin here summarized esti- 
mates the amount of food produced by the 
mill workmen, basing its statement on records 
taken of 548 gardens, 165 poultry flocks, 74 
cows, and 62 hogs. 

The average area devoted to gardens by 
all families ^dsited is 723 square yards, or 
0*15 of an acre, and the average value of 
vegetables raivsed was $29 87. The average 
size of the 165 poultry flocks from which 
the records were taken was 13*2 fowls; the 
number of eggs u.sed and sf)ltl numbered 86 
dozen, valued at $19 35, and the number 
of fowls used and sokl was 36, valued at 
$11.07, giving a total income of $30 42 f)cr 
flock; the total avenige expenditure was 
$16 22 per flock. The av'crage purchase price 
of pigs was $6 34, and the average live weight 
at killing time was 270 pounds, worth $24.30; 
the cost of feed amounted to $12 12, leaving 
a net return of $5,84 after deducting the 
purchase price. The average value of the 
production of a cow was $119 and the 
expenditure $80 49. 

513 — The Relation of Size of Dairy to Econ- 
omy in Milk Production in Delaware. — 

Hopkins, J. A., in Delaware College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 118 

.50 pp. Newark, Delaware, Jan., 1918. 

A study to determine what correlation, if 
any, exLsts between the size of dairies o^x^r- 
ating under given conditions and their 
profitableness as inilicated by profit per 
COW' per year, cost per quart of milk and 
profit per quart. 

The investigation, made in 1916, covered 87 
dairies in northern Delaware and southeastern 
Pennsylvania. These dairies were divided 
into 9 classes according to the number of 
c ows in a dairy. In Class 1 there were under 
10 cows in each dairy, and in Class 9 there 
were 75 to 100. In the bulletin summarized 
the data collected have been given in detail 
in a series of tables taking up each class 
separately. The following table contains a 
recapitulation of some of the results obtained. 

Tne superior productiveness of larger 
dairies was found to be caused, in part at 
least, by the better type of cows that they 
kept. The cost per cow for hauling nrilfc 
decreased as size of dairy increased up to 
40 cows, then increased slightly, as the ad- 
dition of another horse became necessap^, 
then decreased again as the size of the dairy 
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increased. The amount of labour required 
per cow decreased as size of dairy increased 
until the dairy reached the size of 20 cows, 
then remained practically constant for dairies 
producing like igrades of milk. Measured by 
profit, the efficiency of the dairies increased 


with their size, with the exception of class 
II, which was the k^st profitable class. The 
larger dairies produced a higher grade of 
product than the smaller ones and disposeti 
of it at a higher and better price. 


Number of 
cows per dairy. 

Number 

of 

dairies 

considered 

Annual 
average 
production 
per cow 

Coat of 
feed and 
pasture 
per cow 

Cost of 
labour 
per cow 

Total cost 
of main- 
tenance 
per cow 

Cost 

per quart 
of 

milk 

Price 
received 
per quart 
of milk 

Total 
income 
per cow 

Less than 10. . . 

10 

quarts 

2,044 

■il 

S 

27-46 

$ 

163-91 

Cents 

7-7 

Cents 

5-2 

$ 

120-46 

10-15 

11 

1 ,873 


19-20 

158 -.36 

8-4 

4 4 

101 S3 

15-20 . 

10 

2.326 


25-82 

151-79 

6-4 

4-6 

127-42 

20-25 

U 

2,375 

86-88 

23-54 

159-40 

6-5 

5-3 

136. 32 

25-.30 

9 

2,935 

90-20 

27-23 

167-52 

5-5 

5-7 

174-41 

30-40 . ... 

10 

2,939 

81-78 

22-71 

145-18 

5-2 

4-9 

140-62 

40-50. . . 

8 

2,891 

80-35 

23-02 

150 43 

4-7 

4-6 

149*64 

50-75 

8 

3,018 

90 81 

24-28 

164-80 

5-2 

5-2 

' 165-04 

75-100 

9 

3,475 

97-57 

48-96 

218-44 

5-9 

7-2 

259-54 


PLANT DISEASES. 

381 — ^Blackheart and the Aeration of Potatoes 
in Storage. — Stewart, F. C., and Mix, A. 
J., ill New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station^ Oenena, N.Y.^ Bulletin No. 436, 
pp. 321-362. 1017, 

Present knowledge of blackheart in }K>ta- 
toes rests upon investigations made by 
Bartholomew who proved that it may re.sult 
from exposure of the tubers to a temperature 
of 1(K)-113°F., for 14-48 hours and is due 
to (‘hanges in the tissues caused by a derange- 
ment of- the proc'ess of respiration. The 
accidental discovery that by excluding the 
air from potatoes blackheart may be pro- 
duced at temperatures much lower than 
those employed by Bartholomew led the 
authors to make experiments to determine 
the relation between the air supply and 
blackheart, and the effect of storing potatoes 
in deep piles in cellars and bins and in 
unventilated pits and piles out of doors. 
Most of the exfK*riment.s were made with 
sound tubers thoroughly washed and wiped 
dry, placed in wide mouthed glass jars having 
a capacity of about 3*5 quarts and provided 
with sp3ppers made air-tight. For the effet't 
of storing potatoes in deep piles use was made 
of tall, galvanized-iron cylinders which were 
open at the top but air-tight on the sides 
and bottom. 

One experiment was made out-of-doors 
with piles of potatoes which were protected 
from freezing by covering them with oat- 
straw and soil according to the usual custom. 
The highest and lowest temperatures em- 
ployed were about 75 and 35®F. The 
experiments were conducted during April 
and May, 1914, from January to May, 1915, 
and from October 1915 to May 1916. A 
single variety of i>otato, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was used throughout. 

The iicsults of this investigation emphasize 
the importance of providing ventilation for 
potatoes in storage. The of ventilation 
depends very largfely upon the temperature. 
As the temperature rises the volume of air 
require increases rapidly. At low tem- 
peratures, potatoes may be stored in deep 


piles for long periods of time. At high 
temperatures, it is necessary to avoid deep 
piling or else provide sj>ecial means of 
ventilation. If the temperature is kept 
below^ 40°!''. i>otatoes may be piled in bins 
and cellars to a depth of six feet without 
any ventilation except that provided through 
free access to the air overhead. Under such 
coiulitions, iiotatocs may he stored with 
safety for at least six months and perhaps 
longer. It is probable that no harm will 
result if the temperature goes up to 45®F. 
for a few days. But a long f>eriod of storage 
folio wetl by a two weeks' exposure to a 
temperature of 50°F. or higher is likely to 
result in the ruin of most of the tubers 
!>elow’^ a depth of about three feet. Potatoes 
stored in deep piles should be carefully 
w^atched in the spring as the temperature 
rises. A lew days of high temperature may 
cause much loss. 

Potatoes stored at high temperatures 
require more ventilation than those stored 
at low' temperatures. 

Better ventilation is required for potat()es 
w'hich arc to be kept stored for a long period 
than those which are to be stored for only a 
short time. 

Until more accurate determinations are 
made, six feet should be regarded as the 
maximum depth to which potatoes may be 
piled without special provision for ventilation 
when stored for six months at temperatures 
below 45°F, If greater depths than six 
feet arc employed ventilators should be 
provided and so arranged that none of the 
tubers will be more than six feet distant from 
an abundant supply of air. 

At temperatures of 50-70®F. potatoes 
should not be piled over three feet deep if 
they are to be kept longer than about three 
weeks. No kind of ventilation is sufticient 
to prevent the occurrent'e of blackheart in 
potatoes kept for even a few days con- 
tinuously at a temperature above 100®F. 
Complete exclusion of the air will ruin 
potatoes at any temperature. Small potato 
pits do not need ventilation; but some 
provision should be made for the ventilation 
of large pits. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF RURAL 
BANKS IN ITALY 

A National Congress of Rural Banks, In 
which more than 1,300 banks took part, was 
held in Rome in September, 1918. 

The first subject with which the congress 
dealt was “ the principles of the organization*' 
of rural co-operation for purposes of credit. 
With reference thereto a long resolution, 
containing a whole programme for the 
internal organization of the movement, was 
approved. The mover championed an or- 
ganization based on local federations which 
would be centres whence small rural credit 
would receive an impulse and be co-ordinated. 
Without their aid the single banks, operating 
in the narrow field of one village, could not 
have either the capacity, the initiative or 
the membership necessary to regular and 
effective working. Therefore no rural bank 
ought to remain isolated, and it was resolved 
to circulate as widely as possible from 30th 
June, 1919, onwards the lists of the rural 
banks oi]ganized in federations, in order that 
the public might thus be able to know which 
banks were guaranteed by their specialized 
and technical organization and which pre- 
ferred to remain in a very dangerous isolation. 
Energetic measures were taken to ensure to 
the local federations, the staff and technical 
and financial resources necessary to their 
regular and active working. The federations 
are particularly vigilant that transgressions 
of rules or irregularities do not occur on 
any pretext, either on the administrative 
side, in that credits are opened, otherwise 
than the rules allow, for non-members or 
public or private bodies, or for members on 
a scale or for purposes outside the limits 
fixed by the meetings or inconsistent with 
the character of the rural banks, or on the 
technical and bookkeeping side affecting the 
keeping of the obligatory books and docu- 
ments and the production of these upon 
CK’casion. 

Serious and drastic steps are taken against 
rural banks which will not follow the instruc- 
tions of the local federation. All means are 
used to counteract any tendency which may 
show itself in banks to speculate; the separ- 
ation of credit from every other form of 
business is promoted, and specific duties and 
responsibilities are distributed by the insti- 
tution of new societies, better fitted to develop 
and carry on new activities, so that these 
are not confused with the affording of credit, 
the proper business of rural banks. When 
advisable, the adoption of a uniform set of 
rules, which can be modified to suit particular 
local needs, is advocated, and a technical 
staff, capable of directing and managing the 
societies, is formed by means of special 
courses in bookkeeping. The congress also 
examines the relations which should be 
established with the local banks: it was 


decided that the rural banks should preferably 
be supported by banks belonging to the 
Italian Banking Federation, and that the 
federations should examine methods by 
which the work of the rural banks could 
gradually be done by representatives and 
agents of the banks of the Italian Banking 
Federation within the limits of their compet- 
ency. Thus the cycle of the organization 
of credit could be completed and most 
useful services could be rendered to the 
agricultural population. A local federation 
would, however, be most active in conducting 
periodical and extraordinary inspections, 
which would cover the whole work of the 
scKieties and ought to be most rigorous. 
The congress decided that the local federa- 
tions might promote the dissolution and 
liquidation of banks which had not technical 
and economic resources sufficient to allow 
of their regular existence or activity or which 
did not attain the ends set before them. 

The nature and working of a rural bank 
were also examined, and it was agreed to 
rec'ognize it as a rural co-operative society, 
aiming at raising the condition of its members, 
morally, economically and socially, facili- 
tating and promoting their isolated and 
associated action by means of a right use of 
credit, and gradually taking the place, within 
its limited sphere of activity, of a centre of 
socdal life. It is not therefore niechanical 
credit business but a scientific realization of 
the value of accumulated siivings it be- 
hooves a bank to promote. I'o quote from 
the inaugural speech at the congress: *‘Once 
when usury ate into and gangrencKl the life 
of small country places, a rural bank could 
discharge a duty of economic improvement 
which was morally productive, even if it 
did not rnon: than provide a till where de- 
IX).sists were received and whence loans could 
be made. But nowadays, a rural bank 
which lives enclosed by the limits of its own 
tiny accounts and does not perceive the 
movement of rural changes which is taking 
place round about it, is inconceivable. The 
rural bank is acquiring conciousness of the 
position it occupies within the great frame- 
work of credit organization and the yet 
greater framework of national economy. 

A second resolution held that the rural 
banks should promote and encourage the 
formation of those family properties which 
tend to preserve and make more numerous 
small holdings, and which in man); cases 
represent the system of land distribution 
most adapted to the needs of intensive agri- 
culture. The rural banks should also pro- 
mote and support special enterprises for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, selected 
seeds, manures and fertilizers. They should 
prepare to undertake, with the fit machinery, 
the work necessary to ensuring that soldiers 
who return to agriculture may derive the 
greatest advantage from the use made of the 
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ex-soldiers* insurance policies. They should 
also consider the problem of making the 
settler as valuable as possible, either by 
giving him technical or social assistance, or 
by giving him other needed help, or by 
taking opportune local initiative. He should 
thus become, especially if he belong to the 
class of small leaseholders and permanently 
employed farm labourers, a skill^ workman. 
In view of the new duties of mutual assoeb 
tions, especially in the matter of the insur- 
ance of societies, the members of rural banks 
should constitute nuclei for the promotion 
and propagation of the new forms of thrift. 
In fact, the banks should be local centres for 
giving an impulse to and stimulating all the 
best energies, and without losing their own 
character or altering their functions as bodies 
affording small rural credit, they should 
provoke and support initiative and enter- 
prise which are to the advantage of procluc- 
tion. 

The question most lengthily and anima- 
tedly discussed in the congress was that of 
the technical form which a rural bank should 
have when it discharges these vast duties. 
Two tendencies were in coiillict: lhe first 
would have maintained the traditional 
character of a rural bank, a small institution 
affording credit to members in its village; 
the other took into consideration the complex 
duties assigned to a rural bank, and aspired 
to extending its nu*an.s of action, beyond the 
sphere now granted by the rules, by means 
of various forms of financing it and of granting 
credit. The solution adopted mairuainetl in 
their general outline the criteria previou.sly 
followed, which were founded on the principle 
of affording only individual credit to single 
members, l)ut granted larger powers of su^kt- 
vision and as.sistance to the local federations. 

Finally the theme was develoix*cl of legis- 
lative reforms which would concern agricul- 


tural co-operation. Under the name of co- 
operative societies Italian law regulates only 
societies haying a variable capital, and hence 
grave practical difficulties arise in the matter 
of approving rules and applying various laws, 
and also in connection with taxation. The 
congress affirmed the nece.ssity for a distinc- 
tion between a company having a variable 
capital and a co-operative society, and 
recommended that the legal form of the latter 
be made to correspond to its a’onomic sig- 
nificance. The congress declared what were 
in its opinion, the characteristics of true co- 
operation. The business of an ordinary com- 
pany is conducted by a group of capitalists 
who aim at the maximum profit, the business 
of a co-operativ^e society by a group whose 
interest in production differs from that of 
the capitalists, being the interest of labourers, 
consumers, persons needing credit, etc. 
Therefore in a co-operative society capital is 
remunerated merely at the ordinary rate of 
intcrc.st, and any remaining net profit is dis- 
tributed among the co-operators in propor- 
tion to their labour, consumption, recourse 
to credit, etc. Thus co-operation determines 
the profit accruing to capital on a basis of 
justice. Besides this distributive function 
co-operation also has a productive function, 
especially in the case of agriculture, inasmuch 
as the co-operative is economically the most 
convenient form of organizing the forces 
applied to the agricultural industry. Such 
was the conception ot co-operation which the 
congress affirmed. 

The personal character of the right to the 
vote and meml)er.ship, and the limitation of 
the dividend to the current rate of interest 
arc, according to the dicta of the congress, 
those economic characteristics of a co-opera- 
tive society which the legislature should 
translate into legal characteristics. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTITUTE ECONOMIC BULLETIN 

In addition to those already dealt w'ith herein, the following is a list of the more important 
subjects treated in the May number of the International Review of Agricultural Economics. 
Persons interested in any of the articles in this list may obtain the original bulletin on appli- 
cation to the Institute Branch, so long as the supply for distribution is not exhausted. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Nebraska 

Insurance against Los.<tes by Hail in Holland 

Insurance of Live Stock in Finland in 1<#15 . . 

Land Purchase Credits In Ireland, 1912-1017 

The Scottish Land Court in 1916 and 1917 

The Problem of Land Settlement in Switzerland 


Pages. 

257-260 

261-266 

270-272 

279-300 

301-310 

311-319 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

CROPS OF THE YEAR 1918«19 IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 



Area 

Productidn 

Countries 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Five years’ 
average 
1912-13 
to 

1916-17 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Five years* 
average 
1912-13 
to 

1916-17 

Wheat; 

Argentina 

South Africa 
Australia . 

New Zealand 

acres 

16,976,000 
9,^3, 000 
8.640,000 
221,000 

acres 

17,87.5,000 

925.000 
9,678.000 

281.000 

acres 

16.264.000 

743.000 

10.058.000 

219.000 

! bushels 

i 184.270,000 
8,600,000 
80.836,000 
6.265.000 

bushels 

221,639.000 

8.833.000 
114, 867, (MK) 

6.807.000 

tjushels 

142.086,000 

6.175.000 
110, 387, (KK) 

5.834.000 

Totals. . . , 

Oats: 

Argentina . 

Zew Zealand 

26,799,000 

2,980,000 

147,000 

28,759,000 

3,200,000 

156,000 

27.284,000 

2.965,000 

285,000 

279,971.000 

41.525,000 

5,896,000 

1 

3.54.146.000 

64.599,000 

5,670,000 

264.482,000 

51.816,000 
12. 112, (KM) 

Corn: 

South Africa 

2.9.'i0,000 

3,. 500. 000 

2,652,000 

34,642,000 

34.285.000 

33.616.(KK) 

Flaxseed: 

Argentina 

1 3.417,000 

3,229,000 

4.029.000 

27,755,(K)0 

19.589.000 

33.1.58,000 


FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


(From Broomhall^ 

United Kingdom . — According to cable 
advices just received, much wheat has been 
cut and a fair quantity has already been 
stacked. The quality is reported quite 
favourable. Cutting of winter oats and 
barley has made good pnjgress. 

France . — It is expected that the outturn 
of both wheat and rye will likely he better 
than was earlier anticipated, although the 
yields will be below those of last yeiir. Man>’ 
complaints of oats are being received. 
Potatoes and forage crops have made a 
splendid recovery and now show excellent 
condition. General estimates make the 
wheat crop one-third less than last year. 

Italy . — Wheat harvpting has made good 
progress and crop estimates are unchanged. 
The official prices for the 1920 crop of wheat 
have been fixed at 70 to 80 shillings per 
(quintal, or 220 pounds, plus jjood premiums 
in the south and invaded districts. Light 


s Corn Trade New^s) 

rains have fallen, and the outlook for corn is 
now considered slightly better. 

Spain . — Our Barcelona correspondent 
sends a very favourable report of the wheat 
crop being harvested. Wheat and barley 
prices arc somew'hat easier. 

North Africa . — Harvest favoured with 
generally good weather. The wheat crop is 
variable in quantity, but good in quality. 
Barley appears to be a full crop. 

Denmark . — Crops in this country are 
reported mostly over average. 

Germany . — From the south we receive 
good reports of economic conditions, but 
elsewhere advices are most contradictory. 
Newspapers state that harvest prospects for 
cereals t-ontinue satisfactory. Good results 
are expected from both rye and wheat, while 
spring cereals have steadily improved so that 
average results are anticipated. Potatoes 
and roots, so far,, show very good condition. 


UNITED STATES AUGUST CROP REPORT 


The August report of the Department of 
Agriculture makes the amount of oats 
remaining on the farms on August 1 about 
6 per cent of last year’s crop, or about 
92,508,0(K) bushels, compared with 81,424,000 


last year, and 76,710,000 bushels the average 
for the five years — 191 3-1 8. 

The estimated condition and yields of the 
principal crops were as follows: — 
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Condition 

Aggregate 

Yield 


August 

yield 

1918 


1919 

1919 




bushels 

bushels 



715.000. 000! 

225.000. 000 

558.449.000 

358.651.000 

Spring wheat 

53.9 

All wheat 


940,000,000 

2.788.000. 000 

1.266.000. 000 
84,600,000 

917.100,000 

2.582.814.000 

1.538.359.000 
89,103,000 


81 


76.5 


Barley 

’ *73.6’ ’ 

204,000,000 

256,375,000 

Potatoes 


357,000,000 

397,676.000 


**‘52*7 

10,200,000 

14,617,000 

All hay, tons 

91 :o 

111,000.000 

89,833.000 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

(Flour expressed iti equivalent quantities of wheat) 
(Thousands of Bushels) 



Imports 

Exports 

Countries 



I 


1 

1 

1 



j April 

j First four months 

April 

First four mouths 


1919 

1918 i 

i 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

Denmark 


45 

83 

162 

40| 


430 

3 

(jreat Britain and Ireland 

9. 9611 

17.502 

40.5SI 

48, 029 j 

ih! 

.52 

133 

131 

Italv . . . 

5,831 

5,4531 

23.773 

18,9291 

73! 

31 

381 

91 

Sweden 

I I27i 
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55 


Canada 

6 

7! 

19 


6 613] 

11,074 

27.691 

42,640 

India 

1 3 , 920 

66! 

5.982 

69 

108 

2.219 

262] 

7,268 

Japan . , , , , 

1 1.727 

49 

2.164 

83 


675 


2,3.59 

Kgypt ... 

1 20 

35 

57 1 

141 


5 


58 

Tuni‘1. 

‘ 2 


5 


943 

63 

1,456 

105 


LIVE STOCK STATIST! ('S 

NErUERLANDS 

Numbers of live stock in the Netherlands accoiding to the Census of March, 1019, UvS comiiared with that 
of June, 1910. 


('la.'^si heat ion 

N umber on 

Increase ( +) or decrease ( — ) 

March 1919 

June 1910 

Differences 

Percentage 

Horses 

Milch cowH . . 

Othei cattle . . .... 

Sheep 

Pigs 

362,011 

1,232,264 

7.56,345 

437,075 

449,829 

327,377 

1,068,361 

9.58,582 

889,036 

1,259,844 

f .51,634 
-f 163,903 
-222,237 
-451,961 
-810,015 

4 10 6 
4-15.3 
-2.5.1 
-50.8 
-64.3 

Prvssia 


March 1,1919 

March 1, 1918 



Cattle 

9,098.302 

10,229,703 

-1,131,401 

-11 t 



4,644.068 

3,308,108 

4^1,335,966 

4-40.4 
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ALLOTMENTS UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTION ACT 

T he ajj^njcmcnls, entered into with the provinces of Canada, to define 
the purposes for which the grants for l<^19-20, made under The Agri- 
cultural Instruction Act, are to he expended, have been completed, 
with the exception of the agreement with British Columbia, which is still in 
abeyance. 

The total grant for the year, as provided by the Act, amounts to $1,100,- 
000. Below wtII be found detailed statements of the proposed expenditure of 
this sum by the provinces, these schedules being embodied in the several 
agreenuiits. 

A brief summary of the subdivisions under w^hich the grant is to be 
exjiended and the total sum allotted to each is as follow^s: — 


Agricultural colleges and schools $ 291,701 16 

Instruction and demonstration 597,712 68 

\\*omen’s work 31,510 00 

Elementary agricultural education 154,076 16 

W’terinary colleges 25,000 00 


$ 1,100,000 00 

While the above constitute the main divivsions under which the grant is 
allocated, a summary of this kind is nec(‘ssarily arbitrary. Because of the 
differences of procedure in different provinces, the fields of work, and conse- 
([uently the allotments, are inter-related in various ways. Particularly 
between the divisions ** agrkailtural colleges and ‘'instruction and demon- 
stration 'Hs it difficult to make a clear distinction. P'or example, the sum 
set aside for "agricultural colleges and schools*’ is not expended in all 
cases for the exclusive benefit of those institutions, but has a far more extended 
application. Thus it will be found that the contribution to such institutions 
is used not only in strengthening the staffs of teachers, and to meet the cost 
of research work and special investigations into agricultural affairs; it is also 
used in some instances to provide additional building accommodation and 
equipment, or to establish schools of agriculture, such as that at Kemptville, 
Ontario; to aid the agricultural schools in Alberta, and to carry on special 
courses and extension W'ork generally both among children and adults. From 
this it will be realizetl that a part of the allotment is used in promoting work 
of an instructional and demonstrational character, usually referred to as 
college extension, so that part of the allotment belongs, strictly speaking, to 
the instruction and demonstration^’ division of the grant. 

865 
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The collegevS and schools benefiting 
from the grant are the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph; the 
agricultural school at Kemptville, 
Ontario ; the Macdonald College and 
the schools of agriculture at Oka and 
Ste. Anne de la Pocati^re in the the 
province of Quebec; the college of 
agriculture of the University of Sas- 
katchewan; the agricultural schools 
at Claresholm, Olds, and Vermilion 
in the province of Alberta, and the 
college of agriculture in the province 
of British Columbia, 

The allotment for instruction and 
demonstration*' bears either the 
whole or a large proportion of the cost 
of maintaining the agricultural re- 
presentatives and their offices. 
These are the local residctit agents of 
the provincial agricultural depart- 
ments, and usually their work is 
related to most of the departmental 
activities which are not administrative 
in character. Among the customary 
activities of these officers may l>e in- 
cluded short courses, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, school fairs, and many other 
undertakings. In addition, the 
instruction and demonstration item 
includes special propaganda, under- 
taken by agricultural departments, 
for the promotion of better farming, 
demonstrations in fruit-growing, 
poultry and bee-keeping, co-operative 
marketing, field luisbandry, dairying 
and live stock. 

Women’s Work,” which includes, 
household science, hygiene, home- 
making. dressmaking, and home 
nursing, is assisted in the majority of 
the provinces through the women’s 
institutes or equivalent organizations. 
Besides the superv^ision of these 
organizations, lecturers and de- 
monstrators attend gatherings of 


women from rural communities and 
spread among them a knowledge of 
better methods for the conduct of 
domestic affairs, work that might 
also come under the general classi- 
fication of ‘instruction and demons- 
tration.” 

The allotment to “elementary agri- 
cultural education” is employed in 
various ways to extend agricultural 
teaching in the rural schools. It also 
assists in the very necessary function 
of enabling teachers to qualify for 
giving such forms of instruction. It 
is employed in connection with the 
school and home garden and school 
fair movement, and in some instances 
promotes the teaching of agriculture 
and household science, including 
cooking and sewing, in high sc'liools, 
c'ollegiate institutes and similar insti- 
tutiems, from whence the supply of 
teachers is drawn for the rural c'om- 
munity. 

The allotment to veterinary colle- 
ges is for the purpose of assisting 
institutions cjiialifying young men 
for the veterinary profession. Two 
sueh institutions partic'ipale, the 
Ontario Veterinary ('ollege, and the 
School of Veterinary Seience* at 
Montreal. 

The above will s(‘r\e to indic'ate 
briefly the wide range of work by 
means of w'hich The A^ru ultural 
Inslriiction Art assists in ])ronu)ting 
the welfare of that portion of the 
('omrniinity whieh is associated with 
the (T)un try’s greatest bawsic indus- 
try- Agriciiltu re. A more c'ompre- 
hensive review will l)e found in the 
annual re[)ort on The Agricultural 
Instruction Act, a copy of wdiich may 
be obtained on application to the 
Publications Brancffi, Department of 
Agricu 1 tu re , Ol tawa . 


ALLOTMENTS. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Aijricultural Buildings Equipment and maintenance $ 1,725 00 

Director and agricultural representatives 5,800 00 

Short courses 300 00 

Drainage and soils 1,300 00 

Live stock and dairying 3,0(K) 00 

I oultry. hortiiuilture, beekeeping anci co-operative marketing 1,700 00 
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Women’s in'stitutes 3,510 00 

Agricultural instruction in public and high sch(X)ls, training of teachers, 
allowances, grants, maintenance of rural science department, Prince of 

Wales College 11, 500 00 

Contingencies including clerical assistance 2,014 22 


$ 31,749 22 


NOVA SCOTIA 


College of Agricclture: 

1. Science building — interest and sinking fund $ 8.000 00 

2. Salaries and maintenance 23,000 00 

Demonstration and Instruction: 

3. Agricultural representatives 12,000 00 

4. Short courses 1,000 00 

5. Dairying 5,000 00 

6. Poultry 1,500 00 

7. Beekeeping 500 00 

8. Drainage and soil survey 1,600 00 

9. Soils ami fertilizers ... 1 ,500 00 

10. Field crops 1,500 00 

11. Fruitgrowing .. 2,000 00 

12. Women's work ... . 2,500 00 

13. Entomological work ... 9,000 00 

Elementary AiiRtciXTURAL Kdi cation: 

14. AgricuhurAl instruction in public, high, and normal schools, teacher 

training, grants and allowances 10,(K)0 00 

15. School children's e.xhibits and competitions 2.0fK) 00 

16. (‘omingencies 616 69 


$ 81,716 69 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

1. Agri('Liltural schools: salaries and maintenance . . ... .$ 1.500 00 

2. Agricultural representatives .... 12,000 00 

3. Beekt‘ei)ing 2,400 00 

4. Soils and drainage .... . . . . 5.000 00 

5. Horticulture.. 5.200 00 

6. livestock 4,500 00 

7. Dairving. ... ...... . , 5,210 80 

8. Poult rv .... 3,800 00 

9. Entomology. 900 00 

10. Agricultural societies 2,800 00 

11. Women’s institutes 6,000 00 

12. Elemeiitar)' agricultural education: agricultural instruction in public, 
high ami normal schools, household science, teacher training, grants 

and allowances 14,800 00 


QUEBEC 


64,110 80 


Colleges and Schools of AGRtevLTURE: 


1 . Grants and allowances — 

Macdoitald College; school of agriculture, Ste. Anne do la Pocatiere, 

Oka Agricultural Institute $ 75,000 ^ 

2, Sch(K)l of veterinary science, building and extension 5,000 00 


Instruction and Demonstration; 

3. Animal husbandry 

4* Poultr>^ husbandry’ 

5. Horticultural and entomological work 

6. Experimental and demonstration orchards 

7. Dauydng, educational work in cheese and butter-making 

8. Agricultural repn^sentatives * 

9. Seed selection, clover plots and demonstrations 


9.000 00 
18,000 00 

31.000 00 

4.000 00 

5.000 00 

69.000 00 

9.000 00 
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10. Beekeeping — educational work 

11. Drainage 

12. Maple mdustr>^ — maintenance of schools and allowances to students. . 

13. Short courses and lectures 

Elementary Agriccltural Education: 

14. To promote the teaching of agriculture in academics, rural and normal 

schools, teacher training, school gardens 

15. To promote the teaching of domestic science in academies and normal 

schools — ^grants, lectures and inspection 

16. School children’s exhibits ' 


$ 


ONTARIO 

Agricitltural Colleges and Schools: 


1. Ontario Agricultural College: 

(a) Buildings, equipment and furnishings $ 40.000 00 

(b) Salaries and expenses, additions to staff maintenance 1 5,000 00 $ 

2. Agricultural School and Farm: 

(a) Capital expenditure. 45,000 00 

(b\ Maintenance, purchase of stock, machinery, re- 
pairs, sendees, expenses and equipment IS.O(K) 00 

Instruction and Demonstration: 

3. Agricultural representativT.s, including clerical and other 

assistance in connection with the administration 126,000 00 

4. Extension work in household science in rural cf>mmu- 

nilies . ... 1,500 00 

5. ('ooperation and markets, educational work in con- 

nection with the marketing of farm products incliuling 
organization of co-operative s<Mdeties .. . . . 12.(K)0 00 

6. Demonstration and instruction in v'cgetable growing 12,000 00 

7. Stock and seed judging short courses aii<l institute 

lectures . . . . ^ 2.000 00 

8. Women’s Institute w'ork. including cour%es in ct^oking, 

sewdng, etc . , 5,000 00 

9. Short courses for fall fairs fielrl crops and poultry judge.s, 

including travelling and living expenses . . 5,000 00 

10. Lectures on horticulture.. . . 500 00 

11. Demonstrations in growing and handling fruit 1,803 26 

12. Demonstrations wdth vegetables and hanly fruits in 

New Ontario 4,(K)0 00 

13. Vineland Horticulture Experiment Station, experi- 
mental work 2,000 00 

14. Demonstration work on soils 5,000 00 

15. Beekeeping .. l,0(K) 00 

16. Instruction and special educational Nvork in growing 

and handling corn. 3,500 00 


Elementary Agricultiiral Education: 

17. To encourage the teaching and organization of classes 
in agriculture; ^nd of household science and manual 
training as applied to worlf on the fann. To provide 
for teaching, inspection, s^erviecs and equipment in 
connection with such classes in high, public, separate, 
continuation and normal schools and in universities, 
in summer courses and other courses and educational 
gatherings; for travelling and living expenses in con- 
iwiction wdth short courses or other educational gather- 
ings. To be available for grants to hoards, teachers, 
and inspectors and to be paid on the recommendation 
of the Department of Education 40,000 00 


7.000 00 

6.000 00 
4,000 00 
9.113 76 


8,000 00 

10,000 00 
2,000 00 

271,113 76 


55,000 00 


60,000 00 


$ 336,303 26 



Allotments under the Agricultural Instruction Act 869 

MANITOBA 

Agricultural representatives $ 13,113 11 

Soil analysis and survey 1,000 00 

Dairy work ' 6,000 00 

Poultry work 4,(K)0 00 

Boy's and girl's clubs 15,000 00 

Extension schools 1,8,000 00 

Home economics 13,000 00 

Beekeeping 2,000 00 

Killarney demonstration farm 4,000 00 

Contingencies and miscellaneous 1,000 00 


$ 77,113 11 

SASKATCHEWAN 

C 0 LLK<J-, OF ACRlCrLTlTKE: 

1. Staff salaries- -research and extension service $ 21,476 16 

2. Women’s work— homemakers’ clubs .... 5,500 00 

Instruction and Demonstration: 

3. ('o-operat ion ai'd marketing.. 7,000 00 

4. Animal husliandry 3,000 00 

5. Dairying . 3,000 00 

6. Field husband r>' . ....... 5,000 00 

7. Demonstration trains. , . . . .... 7.000 00 

8. Agricultural repn'sentatives. . . ... ... 1,476 16 

9. \ eterinart' short course . . . . 500 00 

Elementary Aokk i ltural Edi cation: 

10. Agricultural instruction in public, high, and normal schools, household 

science; training of teachers; nature study 24.476 16 

11. School fairs 2,500 00 

12. Agricultural scholarships and post graduate course in agriculture . .. 800 00 

$ 81,728 48 

ALBERTA 

Schools r)f agriculture S 38,000 00 

Sp(‘cml work j)lacing live stoc k on farms under live sloc k encouragement act . 7,400 00 

Women’s work , , 9,000 00 

Agricultural ivpresentatives — .. ... . . 10,000 00 

Poultry and egg marketing .... 2,500 00 

Miscellaneous ... ... , . 65 62 


$ 66,965 62 
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THE WORK OF THE FORESTRY BRANCH OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 

BY NORMAN M. ROSS, B.S.A., B.F,, CHIEF OF THE TREE- PLANTING DIVISION, INDIAN HEAD 


T he system under which the 
settlers of the prairies of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta are assisted by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of the 
Interior has now been in operation 
since the spring of 1901. Under this 
system any settler can secure from 
the Forestry Branch nurseries suffi- 
cient quantities of hardy trees suited 


year during the same period has been 
4,405. The species sent out in this 
way are: Manitoba maple y green ashy 
caragana, Russian poplar y and Russian 
willow. 

In addition to these broad-leaved 
species evergreen conifers of Scotch 
pinCy jack pinCy lodge pole pinCy and 
white spruce have been sent out in 
limited numbers sinc'e the spring of 



GROWING WINDBREAKS ON THE PRAIRIES. SCOTCH PINK PLANTATION TWELVE YEARS 
OLD. DOMINION FOREST NURSERY STATK>N, INDIAN HEAD, S\SK. 


for prairie conditions to establish 
practical shelter-belts around his farm 
buildings and gardens. 'These trees 
are furnished free of charge. All the 
settler has to do is to properly 
summer-fallow the ground he wishes 
to plant the trees on and to agree to 
plant and care for the tree belts as 
instructed. Up to the present time 
53,142,425 seedlings and cuttings 
have been supplied to farmers. The 
average distribution for the past five 
seasons has been 4,922,615 per year 
and the average number of individual 
shipments (practically the number of 
farmers to whom trees are sent) per 


1912. These evergreens are sold at 
a nominal charge of $1 per 100, 
which covers the cost of growing and 
handling in the nursery. Of these 
evergreens 933,000 have been dis- 
tributed, 140^)00 being about the 
average annual distribution at the 
present time. The evergreens app(*ar 
to be particularly adapted to with- 
stand the severe conditions of the 
prairies, and, when once established, 
will withstand periods of drought and 
heat that are often fatal to the broad- 
leaved species. 

The stock supplied for the planting 
is all grown on the Forestry Branch 


The Work of the Forestry Brakch 
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nurseries at Indian Head, Saskat- in the neighbourhood of Portage la 
chewan, and Sutherland, Saskatche- Prairie in Manitoba. The spruce 
wan, and is raised entirely from and pine seed is collected on the 



F.VRM OF A SASK\TCHK\V\N SETri.ER A FEW YE\RS AFTER STAUTISC.. TREES Sl’PPt-lED 
BY THE nOMINlON FOREST NVRSERV STATION, INPIAX HEAD, SASK. 
FllorcX.KAl’lI TVKEX IN 1919. 



WINDBREAKS ON AN ALBERTA F.VRM SIX YEARS .VFTF.R PL.ANTING. TREES SUPPLIED 
BY THE DOMINION FOREST NURSERY STATION, INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 

seed collected in (he West. Maple Dominion forest reserves in Manitoba 
and sish seed is secured in the and Saskatchewan. Scotch pine 
Qu’Appelle vallev, Saskatchewan, or planted on the Indian Head Nursery 
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in 1906 has been bearing fair crops 
of cones since 1916 and a sufficient 
supply of good seed is now obtainable 
from locally grown trees. The Rus- 
sian poplars and willows are dis- 
tributed as unrooted cuttings. 

In addition to the trees and 
cuttings a very considerable amount 
of maple, ash, and caragana seed is 
sent out when a sufficient supply is 
available. It is a very ea^sy matter 
to grow these three kinds from seed, 
and many farmers find it more 
convenient to raise their own seed- 
lings than to have them sent directly 


Department of Education is actively 
co-operating with the Forestry 
Branch in endeavouring to interest 
the trustees of the various schools, 
and all applications for trees for rural 
schools in the province are made 
through the Department of Educa- 
tion, the school inspectors under- 
taking to see that the ground is 
properly prepared and that as far as 
pos.sible proper care of the trees is 
given after planting. 

A very large number of bulletins 
are distributed each season, and 
recently Bulletin No. 1, ^‘Tree- 



TREE GROWTH ON THE PRAIRIES. .SASKATCHEWAN FARM RESIDENCE IN 1918. 

JN 1904 THIS LAND WAS BAKeJpKAIRIE. , 


from the nursery. This is especially 
the case where the farmer lives a 
long way from the railway with a 
poor mail service. Under such con- 
ditions a wshipment of trees may 
remain at the express station for 
several days before notification 
reaches him and the chances are 
that the young plants may become 
heated or dried up before they can 
be set out. 

Encouragement is also given to 
yjtanting trees around rural schools, 
and considerable numbers of trees 
have been supplied for this purpose. 
In Saskatchewan the Provincial 


Planting on the Prairies/’ has been 
published in revised form. Copies 
may be had free on application to the 
Forest Nursery Station, Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan. 

On each of the Forestry Branch 
Nursery Stations a considerable 
portion of the grounds is planted 
out to ornamental shrubs, flowers, 
and lawns as a demonstration of 
results that may be secured under 
prairie conditions in the w^ay of 
beautifying the farm grounds. No 
ornament.al shrubs or flowers, how- 
ever, are sent out from the nurseries. 



Soldier Settlement Board 
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SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD 

LWii STOCK AND FARM MACHINERY FOR SETTLERS. 


T he Equipment Branch of the 
Soldier Settlement Board of 
Canada has for some time been 
assisting settlers in the purchase of 
live stock and farm implements. 
They have completed a survey of 
the live stock situation throughout 
the Dominion and have made arrange- 
ments to meet conditions in different 
parts of the country. To facilitate 
the purchase of horses the Board 
has assembled a sufficient number of 
animals in its stables at \Vinni])eg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Allx.Tt, 
and at the Calgar>^ and Edmonton 
stockyards. At these points the 
settler has the o])portunity of se- 
lecting his horses which are farm bred 
and in every way suitable for farm 
n^fjiiirements. They are guaranteed 
by the Board as to soundness and 
each horse carries its selling price in 
plain figures. A good serviceable 
team ma>' be .secured at an average 
]irice of about $350 and the settlers 
are protected from any unscrupulous 
dealers as w<*U as being saved a con- 
siderable sum by purchasing in this 
manner. The head office for the 
stock purchasing agent in the western 
proA'inces is at Winnipeg and he has 
a deputy in each ]>rovince. Any of 
these officials is ready at all times to 
assist the settler in all matters re- 
garding live stock and in addition 
to this the Live Stock Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture is assisting the Board in an 
advisory capacity and is prepared 
to advise and aid the settlers in pur- 
chasing horses and other stock at the 
stock yards. In cases where the 
settler has an opportunity to pur- 
chase stock in his particular district 
provision has been made whereby 
such purchase will be protected by the 
supervision of an official of the Board. 

In British Columbia, Ontario, and 
Eastern Canada it has not been found 
necessary at the present time to 
assemble stock at central points as 


both horses and other stock are plen- 
tiful and within easy access to the 
settlers’ land. Many of the settlers 
will take advantage of the auction 
sales held in their locality and in all 
such cases provision has been made 
that the purchasing of stock will be 
supervised by a competent live stock 
official. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

An arraiigemcmt with a number of 
the leading agricultural implement 
firms in C'anada by which soldier 
settlers on the land will be given an 
opportunity of purchasing imple- 
ments, harness^ and other necessary 
equipment at considerably reduced 
prices has been effected by the Soldier 
Settlement Board. The Board has 
endeavoured to get the settlers as 
wide a range of selection as practic- 
able and the manufacturers have 
agreed to give the settlers partici- 
pating in the benefits of the land 
settlement scheme full service in 
supplying spare parts and in making 
repairs. This is of first importance 
to the progressive farmer. The 
com])anies with which arrangements 
have been made have branch offices 
and large warehouses in many distri- 
buting centres and in addition they 
will have local agents at convenient 
points throughout the farming dis- 
tricts. The special prices offered 
by them on all implements, wagons, 
fencing, harness and building mate- 
rials may be obtained on application 
to any office of the Soldier J^^ttlenient 
Board and upon requisition the goods 
handled will lie su]>plied by their 
agents at special prices. 

The Board sees no objection to 
settlers purchasing their require- 
ments from other firms than those 
named but for their own protection 
it does not approve of settlers paying 
more for an article than the special 
price already arranged for. In case 
where settlers desire to purchase 
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articles of equipment elsewhere the 
Board exercises supervision over such 
transaction and endeavours to see 
that articles thus secured are of good 
value. The purchasing of second 
hand machinery and harness is not en- 
couraged unless the purchaser has 
had experience and is sure of good 
value for his money. Instructions 
are issued to qualified settlers as to 
how they may expend their loan for 
stock and equipment. The district 


agriculturist and the local represent- 
ative is consulted in all cases. These 
officials advise the settler and discuss 
with him the number and kind of live 
stock he will require and also what 
implements are essential for the 
successful working of the farm in 
question. Owing to the exceptional 
high prices of implements et cetera 
it is to the settlers advantage to keep 
his equipment down to absolute es- 
sentials. 


A SOLDIERS* MEMORIAL 

There is a little Welsh settlement in Pennsylvania of about ei^ht thousaml i>eof)lc where 
the spirit of patriotism runs high. It set a goal lor the 4th Liberty l.oan of a million dollars 
and reached it. Since the w'ar they decided to build a SoUliers’ Memorial, as many <’ities 
and small tovrns all over arc doing. 

A town mct‘ting w^as called to consider what form this memorial should take. Should 
it Ixi a monument or a memorial hous(‘? The people derided by a large maioriry to build a 
memorial house, wfhich shoukl be a community centre. They planned that cver> man, 
woman and child should be a shareholder by making a subscription of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 (‘cntsa 
week for a period of 5 years, and w ith this amount they built a house costing $125,000, con- 
taining an auditorium, recreation room, gymnasium and swdmming jk>oI. 

It is proposed to make this the centre of the community life in every w'ay, 'Vhe audi- 
torium wall be for gatherings where public questions ina>' be disi ussecl anti as the Welsh are 
very fond of music, they have planned to have community singing here, also lettures of 
all sorts. In the gymnasium dances of a better type will be held and all kinds of games 
indulged in. But most of all it is a place for the soldier, where he tan gather with his com- 
rades and recount the tales of war — tales that his listeners will never tin* of hearing. 

The house wall Ik* his, erected in his honour and because it is his and because he and 
his comrades are going to lead the community in the coming years, so more and more the 
community life wall centre about the memorial house. 
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Dominion Department of Agriculture 

THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

THE DIVISION OF BEES 

SOME OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE BEE DIVISION 

BY F. W. L, SLADEN, APIARIST 


T HK keeping of bees at fifteen 
or sixteen of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms for a 
number of years now has demons- 
trated that bees can be kept and 
made ])rofitable in ])ractically every 
part of ("anada. The returns vary 
with the sources of the honey and 
the weather. Alsikc and white 
<‘lov(T are the principal honey pro- 
ducing plants, but in parts of the 
dry regions of southern Alberta and 
southern British ('olunibia, alfalfa 
ecjuals or excels them, and in north- 
ern ('anada and parts of the Pacific 
Coast fireweed is of chief impor- 
tance, 

Revi(*wing the beekeeping industry 
in ('anada, one is impressed with the 
vast (plant it y of nec'tar annually 
going to waste for want of bees to 
collect it. In the writer’s opinum, 
this waste wall not be remedied by 
advising every farmer to keep bees, 
but by working out ways in 
which those who are already bee- 
keepers can manage a greater number 
of colonies than at present, bringing 
higher returns for the labour ex- 
pendtHi* If one could keep double 
the number of colonies, his gross 
returns wxiuld be doubled, and the 
increased profitableness of the oceu- 
ation w'^ould soon induce others, 
aving the necessary aptitude to 
leant, to do likewise. The commer- 
cial beekeepers of vsouthern Ontario 
are continually increasing the num- 


lier of their colonies, keeping them 
in out-apiaries with the help of an 
automobile. 

A thing that causes much w'ork in 
the apiary in Canada, especially out- 
side of southern Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence Valley, is sw^armhig, to 
control which in our northern lati- 
tude requires the strongest measures. 
In many parts of northern Ontario 
and northern Ouebec, a long conti- 
nued honey How, which makes bee- 
keeping ^x"r^' profitabl(‘ in favourable 
years, calls for measures for the pre- 
vention of swarming that wdll have 
a long lasting effect. 

The principal experiments now 
being carried on at the Central Expe- 
rimental Farm arc therefore in the 
reduction of labour in the apiary and 
especially in methods of effectively 
controlling sw^arming that require 
only the etisiest and least number of 
mani]>ulations, and eliminate the 
necessity of w^atching for sw^arms. 
Progress 'has been made. For those 
places where swarming begins about 
a month before the commencement 
of the principal honey flow, a system 
of raising and wintering two queens^ 
in a hi\e, wiiich not only pre\XTits 
early sw^arming but produces two 
strong colonies in time for the honey 
flow has been devised and tried. 

For the control of swarming during 
the main honey flow% the most satis- 
factory method seems to be re- 
queening with a young queen, pre- 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 


THE USE OF THE AEROPLANE IN ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

WpRK 

BY DR. C. GORDON HEWITT, DOMINION ENTOMOLOGIST 


T he great development of the 
aeroplane and its manifold 
uses during the war have led 
to much discussion concerning the 
ways in which it may be used for 
peaceful pun:H)ses. The transport- 
ation of passengers, mail and freight 
are obvious uses; in Quelx^c experi- 
ments are being made with a view 
to testing the value of aeroplanes 
(hydroplanes) in forest protection 
work, and undoubtedly they will be 


Mr. Eric Hearle, who holds a 
studentship of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and is investigating the mosquito 
problem in the Lower Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia under the direc- 
tion of the Dominion Entomologist, 
recently made this discovery and by 
using an aeroplane from Chilliwack, 
B.C., he was enabled to make a very 
c<)m])rehensive survey of the com- 
pHi'ated water system of the Fraser 



PlIOrOGKVPH TAKEN FKOM AEROPLAM: OK IKASKK RIVER NEAR CHILLIWACK, B.C. 
SHOWINI. ISLVNDS CONTAINING ALDER SWAMPS WHICH CONSTITl’TE IMPORTANT 
MOSoriTO BREEDISti PLACTES. 


used in the future for surveying purpo- 
ses. 

We have discovered a use for the 
aeroplane in entomological work, 
namely, to assist in carrying out 
surw'ys of mosc]uito breeding areas. 
In undertaking such surveys one is 
often confronted with the difficulty 
of mapping out the swampy areas 
and other breeding places quickly 
with any degree of accuracy. By 
means of an aeroplane photographic 
surv^eys can readily be made and the 
results plotted out on paper. Such 
a method of surveying would save a 
large amount of time involved in 
travelling around such areas for the 
purpose of delimiting breeding 
groundsrparlicularly in level country. 
68306—2 


River and the adjacent bodies of per- 
manent and temporary water in that 
district. His flight convinced him of 
the value of the aeroplane for surv^ey 
W'ork of this nature. 

Ill forest insect work also, if the 
utility of the aeroplane or hydroplane 
for forest protection work is de- 
monstrated, it will be possible to use 
such a machine for making surveys 
of timber that is being killed or has 
already been destroyed by forest 
insects, for upon such surveys 
successful control work depends. At 
the present lime the making of these 
surveys is a difficult and often very 
arduous and lengthy task and the 
character of our forests must neces- 
sarily make them incomplete. 
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THE EXPORTATION OF NATIVE GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER UNITED STATES QUAR- 
ANTINE No. 37. 


C ONSIDERABLE apprehension 
has been felt by many Can- 
adian nurserymen and florists 
on account of Quarantine No. 37 of 
the Federal Horticultural Board, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which went into eflfect on 
June 1, 1919. According to the 

regulations issued under this quar- 
antine, Canadian nurserymen and 
florists were prohibited from export- 
ing to the United States practically 
all kinds of nursery stock with the 
exception of certain bulbs, seeds, 
stocks, cuttings, scions, and buds 
of fruits and certain rose stocks for 
propagation. No exception was 
made, however, for ornamental trees 
and shrubs grown in Canada. An 
amendment to these regulations was 
passed last March which permitted 
the importation into the United 
States in limited quantities of 
nursery stock and other plants and 
seeds “for the purpose of keeping 
the country supplied with new varie- 
ties and necessary propagating stock/' 
As the amendment definitely stated 
that stock other than that listed as 
being permissible to import, could 
only be shipped into the United 
States in limited quantities and as 
this quarantine would undoubtedly 
prove to be a hardship on our nursery- 
men and florists, the Department of 
Agriculture made representations to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture with a view to securing 
an amendment to the quarantine 
that would permit the entry of native- 
grown Canadian nursery stock into 
the United States. 

We are pleased to say that our 
recommendations have been accepted 
in the friendly and co-operative 
spirit that was anticipated and as 
a result the following Amendment 
No. 3 to Quarantine 37 was passed 
on August 16. 

Regulation 1 5. Permits for the 
Importation of Otherwise Pro- 
hibited Stock from Foreign 


. Countries Contiguous to the United 
States. 

When it is deemed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the 
importation from countries con- 
tiguous to the Ignited States of 
any class or classes of nursery 
stock and other plants and seeds 
the entry of which is not otherwise 
provided for by these regulations 
will not be attended by serious 
risk to the agriculture, horticulture, 
or floriculture of the United States, 
permits may be issued, on applica- 
tion, authorizing the entry of 
such nursery stock and other plants 
and seeds under safeguards as 
may be prescribed in the* permits; 
Provided, that importations under 
this regulation shall be limited 
to specific' classes of nursery stock 
and other f)lants and seeds which 
can be considered as peculiar to 
such contiguous countries, and not 
mere reproductions of imported 
stock from foreign countries, and 
which are not available in sufficient 
numbers in the United States; 
Provided further, that this shall 
not apply to nursery stock and 
other plants and seeds governed 
by special quarantines and other 
restrictive orders than Quar- 
antine 37, now in force, nor to 
such as may hereafter be made 
the subject of s[)ecial quarantines; 
Provided further, that in addition 
to the certificate required by Regul- 
ation 7, the invoice covering nur- 
sery stock and other plants and 
seeds offered for entry under this 
regulation must l^e accompanied 
by a certificate of a duly author- 
izc*d official of the country of 
origin, stating that the nursery 
stock and other plants and seeds 
proposed to be exported to the 
United States have been produced 
in the country from which they are 
proposed to be exported." 

Under this provision it will be 
possible for western nurserymen and 



CAtJSES OF FaILUKJE IN Co-OPERATION 
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florists, for example, to export to 
the United States northern-grown 
caraganas and other hardy trees 
that are in demand in the north- 
western states of the Union, and the 


reciprocal trade in nursery stock 
between Canada and the United 
States will not be unnecessarily 
interfered with. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ENTOMOLOGICAL BRANCH 


R. W. DOWNES, Temporary 
Assistant at the Dominion 
Entomological Laboratory, 
Victoria, B.C., has been appointed a 
Junior Entomologist and will assist 
Mr. R. C. Treherne, Entomologist 


M r. M. B. DUNN, Temporary 
Assistant at the Dominion 
Entomological Laboratory 
at Fredericton, N.B., has been 
appointed an Entomological Assistant 
in the Division of Forest Insects of 


M r. LEONARD S. McLAINE, 
M.Sc., has been transferred 
from the Dominion Ento- 
mological Laboratory, Fredericton, 
N.B., to Ottawa, and appointed 
Chief of the Division of Plant In- 
spection and Executive Assistant to 
the Dominion Entomologist. As 
C'hief of the Division of Plant 
Inspection, Mr. McLaine will have 


in charge for British Columbia, in the 
investigations on small fruit insects 
that arc being conducted on Van- 
couver Island and the Lower Fraser 
Valley. 

the Entomological Branch, Ottawa, 
and under the direction of Dr, J, 
M. Swainc, he has been assigned to 
sample plot investigations in the 
forests of Quebec and Ontario. 

immediate charge of the work of 
inspection and fumigating imported 
nursery stock, and of the field work 
against the Brown-tail Moth in 
Eastern Canada, and such other 
duties as the enforcement of the 
insects and pests regulations under 
the Destructive Insect and Pest Act 
may involve. 



FRUIT BRANCH 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN CO-OPERATION 

BY C. W. BAXTER, FRUIT COMMlS*^IONER 


W E read and hear a great 
deal about the successes 
of co-operative organiza- 
tions, and of the advantages to be 
gained from co-operation, but very 
little do we hear of the causes or 
instances of failure. 

So far as co-operative methods and 
principles apply to the marketing 
of fruit, the major causes of failure 
are, first, lack of a keen realization 
by the members of the need of organ- 
ization;^ second, disloyalty to the 
association; and third, the absence 


of salesmanship ability in the manage- 
ment. 

A few years ago, in one of our 
neighbouring states to the south, 
a Bureau was established in the 
Department of Agriculture, to asvsist 
in the formation of fruit growers’ 
co-operative societies. The executive 
head of the Bureau was fully seized 
with the importance of the duties 
assigned to him, and worked hard 
for oneyear, during which hesucceeded 
in organizing a large number of 
associations. Subsequently he 
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appeared before a large convention 
and confessed that he was the 

dead head of a dead Bureau/* 
He pointed out that while it w'^as 
a comparatively simple matter to 
organize associations, he had been 
unable to compel the members to 
co-operate. He clearly demon- 
strated that the movement had been 
unsuccessful either because the mem- 
bers of the newdy formed societies 
had previoUvsly been receiving satis- 
factory returns, or because for other 
reasons they did not fully realize 
the need for the adoption of co- 
operative methods. 

There are on record statistics 
w'hich show that many industries, 
which had been almost complete 
failures where individual efforts have 
been followed, have been re-estab- 
lised by co-operation atid by the 
stick-to-iliveness of their members 
and to-day are in a most Nourish- 
ing condition. In many of these 
instances the members have been 
impelled by the feeling that it was 
a life or death struggle for their 
industry. So long as there is a lack 
of apipreciation of the n(*ed for 
co-operative operations, there is not 
likely to be any great measure of 
success, if any. 

The loyalty of members towards 
their association is a most important 
factor. Cases are not infretjuent 
where organizations have failed be- 
cause of the disloyalty of one member. 
This has been demonstrated very 
recently in one of the wTstern states. 
The members of a co-operative organ- 
ization had obtained accurate esti- 
mates of the crop in which they were 
specializing; they agreed as to what 
would be a fair market value; they 
agreed to sell their total production 
at a specific price. One of the mem- 
bers w^as induced by outside interests 
to sell for a lower price, apart from 


his fellow members. The result was 
unprofitable returns for their product, 
the disruption of marketing conditions 
and the disorganization of the co- 
operative body. 

Production and marketing are two 
distinct phasCvS of the fruit industry. 
One may be most proficient in the 
production of fruit but still lack in 
salesmanship ability. The very fact 
that a grower has been most success- 
ful in growing fruit is frecjuently 
the reason why he is not proficient 
in marketing. The demand upon 
his time wdll not permit him keeping 
in very close touch with varying 
market conditions and he is placed 
at a disadvantage when mark(‘ting 
his product. Neither production nor 
marketing can be learned out of 
books nor in a brief period of practical 
experience. I'o be successful in 
marketing re(iuires an experience of 
several years and too frecjuently tlu^ 
sales manager of a co-oi)erative asso- 
ciation is selected from among its 
members. A high standard of (piality 
may be maintained, but the disposal 
of the ero]) at unsatisfactory prices 
has often caused the abandonment 
of co-operative methods. 

Salesmen who have t)rov(Mi most 
efficient cannot be obtained for small 
salaries and unless the t(mnage 
handled by an association is sufficient 
to meet this expense, it is impossible 
to secun* an (*fficient officer. It 
might at first glance appear to be 
hopeless for individual organizations 
to successfully market their fruit. 
This, how'ever, is nr)t always the case 
as many small associations have been 
most successful. But the best results 
may be obtained by the formation 
of a central selling organization, 
through which sufficient tonnage can 
be marketed to warrant the payment 
of a salary large enough to secure 
an efficient salesman and manager. 



LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

WHAT IS CANADA GOING TO DO ABOUT IT-? 

BY H. S. ARKELL, M.A., LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 


A BIG, profitable live stock, meat 
and produce trade is open to 
Canada overseas. What is 
Canada going to do about it? No 
one doubts that the success of the 
Canadian live stock industry is and 
will lx? dependent upon the extent 
and variety of our export trade. 
We cannot eat all we produce. 
Further, we cannot afford to. If w^e 
would purchase abroad, we must 
sell abroad and our credit balance 
with foreign countries is already 
heavily overdrawn. To redress this 
balance, wt must rapidly extend the 
output and ex])ort of the products 
of our land. Theoretically we agree 
to the truth of this statement. 
Practically we decide to pass on to 
the other fellow the duty that it 
implies, In fairness to the C'anadian 
farmer, it must be admitted that the 
responsibility for shifting this obligat- 
ion lies less with him than with the 
great masses of people who are 
content t(» (towxI our cities and 
towns, creating thus a problem for 
society which it is taxing human 
ingenuity to solve. If Canada needs 
one thing more than another, slie 
needs lalunir upon the land, -“honest, 
dependable labour to swell our farm 
production to a volume that will 
ensure a steady and permanent ex- 
portable surplus of the supplies that 
Europe wants. This way lies suc- 
cess. 

The London agents of our ('ana- 
dian packers rexiewed in disappoint- 
ment the orders for Canadian goods — 
bacon, eggs, etc., for which they 
could obtain but a tenth of the pro- 
duct they required. The unw^ar- 
rantably high price of hogs in Canada 
during- the past months is but a 
reflection of the reputation of Cana- 
dian bacon as compared with Ame- 
rican and demonstrates the effort 
of our packers to maintain their 
Connection with old established clients 


in the face of short supplies. Since 
Denmark within a year will again 
be a factor in the bacon market, our 
only security for the future is full 
production and such a substantial 
export supply as must command 
recognition by its volume and quality. 
Short hog production is unquesti- 
onably the most dangerous policy 
Canada can adopt. This is true of 
eggs as well as of baron. 

Respecting cattle, herein lies a 
problem that will prove a worthy 
tCKSt of Canada’s nerve, ingenuity^ 
and determination. The difficulties 
are great but they are not insur- 
mountable. In the Argentine and 
Australia are more and better cattle 
than in Canada and these countries 
are proving much cheaper sources 
of supply. The Argentine has 
landed live rattle in Italy and is 
proposing to do likewise for Germany 
via Antwerp, The United States is 
trading with Franre and is busy in 
Holland, endeavouring to sec'ure pas- 
sage to Ciermany via Rotterdam. 
We have secured this concession for 
("anada on account of the health of 
Canadian cattle and it now-^ remains 
to see what advantage \vq can take 
of it. Tw^o Canadian firms only, 
one Western and one Eastern, have 
as yet dared to face the risks of live 
cattle export and they deserve all 
the success and profit w'hich they 
are likely to obtain from it. I am 
firmly of the opinion that this live 
cattle trade must beamie a necesvsary 
part of our cattle policy. So far 
as Europe is concerned, we are only 
at the beginning of this business, 
even if in the end it prove not to be 
permanent. Germany, France, and 
Belgium are now^ in the market for 
fat cattle and the landed price is 
from £65 to £75 per j^ad. Further,, 
next spring there wmf be large dt- 
mand for feeding and breeding cattle; 
the latter chiefly of the Holstein, a yrd 
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Shorthorn sorts. I recommend the 
organization of companies of produ- 
cers to join with commission men in 
the development of this business. 
The present avenues of distribution 
must be widened; otherwise other 
countries w'ill secure the business to 
Canada’s disadvantage. 

Linked with the live cattle trade is 
the establishment of a chilled beef 
business. Canada cannot compete 
with the Argentine and Australia in 
frozen meat. Owing, however, to 
shorter haul, we have an ad\’antage 
in the export of chilled beef. It is 
suggested that the difference in jirice 
in favour of the latter article will be 
from Id. to 2d. per lb. Our packers 
are thoroughly investigating tliis 
trade and preparing themselves for it, 
when the proper moment arrives. 
The production of a sufficient (|uan- 
tity of high class meat will alone 
make this trade pOvSsible. The cattle 
business of Canada can be made a 
great success if we set ourselves 
wisely and determinedly to the task. 
Otherwise, it will prove a dismal 
failure. In this business, however, 
more than in any other, we must 
widen the channels of distribution 
and therein the producers themselves 
should have an important part to 
play. 

As regards dairy products, butter 
is everywhere at a premium and 
Canadian cheese holds a similar 
reputation to Canadian bacon. The 
shortage of milk and dairy products 
in Great Britain is unprecedented. 
The same is true of Europe. Partly 
this is due to the scarcity and high 
price of concentrated feed. It is a 
condition that is so general as not 
quickly to be remedied. This con- 
dition, in fact, is regarded with the 
gravest concern by those who have 
in hand the difficult task of agri- 
cultural reconstruction. It is re- 
tarding also the increase of swine 
production and the restoration of the 
normal requi|;Mients of fat. The 
concensus of ^'pinion is that the 
future of the export trade in dairy 
products is assured. 


With regard to horses, a Scotch 
firm, the agents of a big transport 
company whose manager I met in 
London, has recently taken a con- 
signment of heavy Canadian draft 
horses to Great Britain. Motor trans- 
port is apparently unable to displace 
good hebvy drafters, either for city 
or farm use, and for choice animals, 
London is paying from £175 to £250 
per head. An aggresvsive Canadian 
firm, prepared to deal straight-for- 
w^ardly wdth British purchasers and 
to carefully hand-pick every animal 
sent forward, should make a little 
money out of this business. Good 
horses are in demand even for farm 
use. New^ York has already offered 
horses on the London market. 

A similar scarcity exists on the 
continent. Belgium is in need of 
large numbers of modtTate j)riced 
horses for use by the ri^patriated 
peasants and France is in the market 
for heavy horses of the Pendieron 
type for r\ty and country use. 
Good h()rs(*s of this sort are worth 
6,000 francs each and are hard to 
get. French buyers have recently 
been on this side to secure a nunilxT 
for use in the vineyards in the south 
of France, but were obliged to defer 
buying meanwhile, owing to the 
present low exchange value of the 
French franc. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the market exists and business 
wall eventually be done. As regards 
the Mediterranean countries, no trade 
offers at present although the ("ana- 
dian case has been fully pre.sented to 
Italy, Serbia, Roumania, Greece, and 
Poland. Greece, it may be noted, is 
now niciking inquiry regarding light 
horses and dairy cattle. The sale of 
Canadian ponies for fresh horse meat 
has been investigated but appears 
not to be practicable owing to the 
present cost of transportation. The 
meat may eventually go forward after 
being boned and frozen or salted and 
packed in barrels. 

It is recognized that transportation 
for live animals now constitutes a 
problem. The general feeling is, 
however* that space will shortly 
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offer more freely and at easier prices. 
Further, just so soon as the abundant 
supplies of beef from the Argentine 
and Australia begin to come forward 
regularly and in volume, the ad- 
vantage of the live cattle trade to 
Canada will at once become apparent. 
European countries are eating frozen 
meat but they are all, even Germany, 
prepared to pay a premium for 
fresh killed beef. The people are 
tired of the poor quality stuff that 
they ha\^e been obliged to eat during 


the war and there is still enough 
money amongst them to pay for 
the better article. If Canada can 
take full advantage of this demand 
while our packers are adjusting their 
business to the development of the 
trade in chilled beef, it may help to 
tide us over a very difficult period. 
In conclusion therefore, I desire to 
emphasize the importance of an ex- 
tension of thiwS business and of the 
number of those engaging in it. 


SPECIAL PRIZES FOR FINISHED LIVE STOCK 

BY W. R. REEK, B.S.A. ASSISTANT LIVE STOCK COMMISSIONER 


T here are too many ])artially 
finished animals Ix'ing mar- 
keted at the present lime and 
it appears that it would be in the 
best interest of the farmers if they 
would give more consideration to 
quality and finish before placing their 
animals on the market. In order to 
bring this fact to their attention the 
Live Stock Branch has conceived the 
idea of offering special prizes which 
would place emphasis on ciuality and 
finish in market classes only. In 
many cases a montirs extra feeding, 
which would probably entail the 


purchase of some concentrates, 
would be sufficient to give the qua- 
lity and finish wffiich our experience 
on the markets has conclusively 
shown us to be very essential if we 
are going to prepare a large per- 
centage of our meat products for 
the British market. The plan 
adopted is to provide funds sufficient 
to meet the prizes offered in certain 
classes at the fat stock shows held 
throughout Canada during the 
winter. 

The classification proposed is 
shown in the following schedule: — 


MARITIME FR()\ L\CKS SHOW AT AMHERST, N.S. 

CLASS 1 

For finished sttvrs—any bre(‘d or grade 
Sec. 1. 1,200 11 )s and over 

2. 1.0(K)-1.2m) . 

“ 3. Under 1,000 lbs. 

CLASS 2 

For groups finished Nteers — ^any breed or grade 

See, t. Best three owned by one exhibitor $40-35-30-25-20-15 

** 2, Best five owned by one exhibitor $75-65-55-40-25-20 

(Animals shown in Section 1 cannot comix^te in Section 2} 

SHEEP. 

Finished slieep — any breed or grade 

Sec. 1. Best group five yearling wethers or ewes $ 12-10-8-6-5-4 

2, Best group five lambs wethers or ewes $ 12-10-8-6-5-4 

** 3. Best group ten shearling wethers or ewes $.10-25-20-15-10-8-6-5 

‘‘ 4. Best group ten Iambs ewes or withers. $30-25-20-15-10-8-6-5 

Dressed carcasses 

Best group tha^e yearling carcasses. 

Best group three famb carcasses — 


$15-12-10-8-5 
$15-12-1(1-8-5 
12 1(F8-5 


Sec. 5. 
6 , 


$ 1 2— 10—8—6—5—4 
$12-10-8-6-5-4 
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SWINE 

Finished bacon hogs — any breed or grade 

Sec. 1. Best group three. S20~15-12-10-“8-6 

“ 2. Best group five $20’>15~12-10-8~’6 


Dressed carcasses 


Sec. 1. Best group three $20-15-12-10-8-6 

2. Best group five $20-1 5-1 2-10*-8-6 

DRESSED POULTRY 

Sec. 1. Best six chickens all one breed. . . $8-7-6-5-4-3-2 

2. Best twelve cockerels packed in a suitable box for export. . . . 

“ 2. American Breeds $10“8-(>“5~4-3 

** 3. Asiatic Breeds $lO“8-6-5'--l-3 

** 4. English Breeds $10-8-6-5-4-3 

5. Be.st three dressed geese 1919 $ 5-4-3-2 

“ 6. Best three turkeys 1919 $ 5-4- 3-2 

** 7. Best three dressed ducks 1919 $ 5 -4- 3- 2 


(Birds shown in regular rlass(*s not eligible. Entries free for Producers only) 
EASTERN ONTARIO WINTER FAIR AT OTTAW A 

CLA.SS I 

For finished steers— any breed or grade 

Sec. 1. 1,200 lbs, and over S 35 -30-25 -20-15 10 

2. 1,000-1,200 lbs . $ 30-25-20 15- 10-5 

3. Under 1.000 lbs ... . 25-20-15-12-10 5-^3 


CLASS 2 

For finished steers — any breed or grade 

1. Best three owned by one exhibitor. . . . . $75-65 -55-40 25-20 

2 Best five owned by one exhibitor. . 100-80-70 60-50-40 

(Animals shown in Section 1 c'annot compete in Seetion 2) 

SHEEI* 

Finish<‘d sheep — Any' breed or grade. 


1. Best group three yearling w'et hers ... $ 12 - tO-8- fv-5-4 

2. Best group three lambs , $ 12 -10-8-6-5-4 

3. Best group ten shc'arling withers .. . . S30-25-20-15- 1(F8 -6 

4. Best group ten lambs . . $30-25 20-15 -10 -8 -6 

Dressed carcasses 

5. Best group three yearling carcassc*s. S 12- 10- 8-6- 5-4 

6. Best group three iamb carcasses $ 12“lt)™8~6- 5-4 

SWINI? 

Finished bacon hogs— any' breed or grade,* 160-220 lbs. 

1. Best group five . $35-30-25-20-15-12* 


2. Best group five 


Dressed carcasses 


. .$35-30-25- 20-15-12 


DRESSED POULT R\ 

Best six c:hiekens all one breed .. .... $8-7 -6- 5-4 -3-2 

Best twelve cockereds packed in a suitable box for exp<»rt. 

American BrtW.s $ 1 0 -8- 6-5- 4-v3 


Asiatic Breeds $ 10-8-6-5-4-3 

English Breeds $ 

Best three dressed geese 1919 $ 5^4..,3«,2 

Best three turkeys 1919. . $ 5-4-3 -2 

Best three dressed ducks 1919 $ 

(Birds shown m regular classes not eligible. Entries frc^c for producers only). 
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ONTARIO WINTER FAIR AT GUELPH 

FIKISHED CATTLE 

1,.I50 U)s.- or over $25-22-20-18-15-12-10-8 

1.200 lb8.-l,.150 lbs $25-22-20-18-15-12-10-8 

1.000 lbs.-l,200 lbs $25-22-20-18-15-12-10-8 

Under 1,000 lbs $25-22-20-18-15-12-10-8 

SHEEP 

Class 1. Wether lamb under one year old, $15~13-'12-10-9-8-7~6~5~4 

pure bred, grade or cross bred, short wool. 

Class 2. Wether lamb under one year, $15-13-1 2-10-9-8- 7~6-5“*4 

pure bred, grade or cross, bred long wool. 

Carcass class 

Class 3. Wether lamb under one year, $15- 13- 12- 10-9-8-7-6-5-4 

pure bred grade or cross bred, short wool. 

Class 4. Wether lamb under one year, $15-13-12-10-9-8-7-6-5-4 

pure bred gratle or cross bred, long ww>l. 

sitgc.ksted regulations for sheep 

1. Xo exhibitor allowed to enter more than one entry. 

2. AH animals entered in the live class must be killed and shown m the carcass class, 

the carcasst‘s to l>e dispost^ of at public auction. 

3. No animal exhibited in these classes shall be allowed to be exhibited in anv other 

class. 

4. .MI animals must be docked. 


1. Host group of four — Export bacon hog.'» weight 160-230 lbs. 

2. Dressed carcasses. 

Best group of five —Export bacon hogs. 

$4tE35»30-25-2U -18-15-12-9-6-5-5 

WESTERN WINTER FAIRS 

CATTLE CLASS 1 

Bi‘st 1 5 fat steiTS ow ned by one exhibitor 1 ,000 lbs. or over . S350-25CF-200- 1 50-100-50 

CLASS 2 

Best 5 steers ov^r 1,1(K) lbs., ow ned by one exhibitor $1 00-80-70-60-^50' 40-30 

CLASS 3 

Best 5 Steers under 1,100 lbs., owned by one exhibitor $100-80-70-60-50-40-30 
Animals competing in ('lass I not eligible for Class 2 and 3. 

SHEEP 

Finished sheep any — bree<l or grade 


1. Best group hvc yearling wethers $20-18-15-12-10-8-6 

2. Best group five lambs $20-18-15-12-10-8-6 

3. Rest group ten shearling weathers. $30-25-20-15-10 -a8-6 

4. Beat group ten lambs $30-25-20-15-10-8-6 

Dressed carcasses 

5. Best group five yearling carcasses $20-18-15-12-10-8-6 

0. Bc.st group five iamb carcasses $20-18-15-12-10-8-6 


SWINE 

Finished bacon hogs — anv breed or grade 

1. Best group five ' . . . . $20-18-15-12-10-8-6 

Dressed carcasses 

2. Best group five $20- 18-15- 1 2- 10-8—6 

' POULTRY (Dres.sed) 

Best twenty-four fat chickens $2 5-20‘T 5-1 2-10-8-6-5 
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POULTRY DIVISION 

RECOGNIirON OF CANADIAN EGG STANDARDS 


M r. W. a. brown. Chief of 

the Poultry Division of the 
Live Stock Branch, de- 

parted for England on Septemlier 
18th to attend a meeting of the In- 
ternational Committee on Standard- 
ization of Eggs. This committee 
constitutes a section of the Inter- 
national Association of Poultry In- 
structors and Investigators. A re- 
port of the meeting of this association 
which Mr. Brown attended on 

March 14th, was published in The 
Agricultural (iAzettk for June on 
page 584. The meeting will be held 
in London on September 24th, 25th 
and 26th. It will be attended by 
delegates from Denmark, Holland, 
France, the United States and 

Canada in addition to those repre- 
senting Great Britain and Ireland. 
The purpose of the meeting is to 
secure recognition of egg sUindards 
that have been adopted b>' export- 
ing countries with a vicAV to secur- 
ing confidence in standarized eggs 
throughout the world and there- 
fore an increased consunijition of 


eggs. Mr. Brown took with him an 
exhibit of eggs graded according 
to the Canadian standards as well as 
the equipment used in the Canadian 
grading service. Other countries 
will provide for the meeting corres- 
ponding exhibits. Mr. Brown will 
endeavour to secure the widest pos- 
sible recognition of the Canadian egg 
standards. These standards have 
already been well received by the 
British trade as indicated by the 
following communication from one 
of the leading egg importing firms in 
Great Britain: 

‘‘First, wc would like to siiy that the 
Canadian ogtis packril in boxes l)earing the 
(jovfrnmcnt stamp give coufidenoe to the 
buyers on this side, and without doubt the 
supert'ision which your ISranch exercises in 
this trade will do goml. English importers 
are attaching a good deal of imi)ortanee to 
this offieial stamp, and in the near future it 
will be a means of giving eontidenee between 
the buyer here, ami the shipiK?!- in Camida, 

The reputation of ('anadi in eggs is deci- 
dedlj- improved, and we look with eontidenee 
to much increased business as soon as times 
are more normal, and exports allowed freely 
as in pre-war times.” 


The cow is a most wonderful laboratory. She takes the gras-ses of the pasture, and the 
roughage of the field and exmverts them into the most p.^rfect food for man. In that food 
there is a mysterious something which scientists have found essential to the highest health 
of the human race, and which can be found nowhere else. Men have sought for centuries 
the fabled Fountain of Youth. The nearest approach to that fountain which has yet been 
discovered is the udder of the cow. Without her milk, children languish, the vigour of the 
adult declines, and the vitality of the buinan race runs low. Millions of these gentle, unob- 
trusive “foster mothers" of man have become the victims of this war. The world (aces a 
shortage of dairy products. Let us of Illinois help meet this shortage in every way we can. 

Frank 0. Lowden, Governor of lUinois. 



PART II 


Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation in the agricultural industry has made rapid strides in Canada 
during the past few years. This movement has received the attention of The 
Agricultural Gasette since its inception more than five years ago. Comparatively 
little, however, has been written regarding the failures in co-operation which from 
time to time occur. With a view to bringing out the causes of this there have been 
brought together the views based upon the experiences and observations of officials 
in several of the provinces of Canada. Occasional failure in co-operation is not 
confined to Canada. In a publication issued by the extension service of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Dr. Alexander E. Cance, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, brings forward some of the reasons of failure in New England, 
as well as the more prominent essentials to success. A summary of Dr. Cancels 
statement is published as the concluding article in this series. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY M. GUMMING, D.A.SC. SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


W HILE co-operation has made 
substantial progress among 
the farmers of Nova Sc'otia, 
yet it is still in its infancy and the 
movement has unfortunately cre- 
dited to it a number of instances of 
failure. Thinking over these failures, 
the writer is impressed with the fact 
that the first and all important cause 
of failure has been the management. 
We think of instances in which farm- 
ers' companies have been fortunate 
in securing good management at a 
low cost, but on the other hand, we 
recollect a number of instances where 
an inferior manager was employed 
in preference to a tricnl manager 
because the former offered to work 
for a lower salary. There is no virtue 
in the high salary per se, but there 
is everything in the good man whose 
services should be secured whether 
they cost little or much. Unfor- 
tunately for co-operation a first-class 
business man, under the prevailing 
system of doing business, can gener- 
ally earn a much larger salary in 
private business than in a coopera- 
tive business. Co-operators must 
recognize this and must be prepared 
to pay a good man sufficient salary 

to hold his services. 

<*> 


The writer remembers some ten 
years ago going to St. Catharines, 
Ont., to inquire into a co-operative 
business which was being conducted 
there. Practically every farmer whom 
we interrogated said that co-operation 
was Robert Thompson, who was then 
the manager of the St. Catharines 
('old Storage Company. To the 
theorist, this might seem a strange 
answer, for one of the essentials of 
co-operation is that every member is, 
in a certain mt^asure, manager of the 
business. However, in practice, the 
average farmcT is so busy with pro- 
duction that he cannot pay much 
attention to the details of buying 
and selling, and hence it comes about 
that tlit'se most important details 
have to be attended to either by 
the active management of the co- 
operative body or by some private 
individual and, tlierefore, as far as 
buying and selling are concerned, 
which are after all the practi:al ends 
of co-operation, the active manage- 
ment itself counts for everything. 

A second frequent cause of 
failure is that the organization has 
been formed before its members were 
sufficiently educated to its value. The 
majority of the most successful co- 
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operative organizatioiivS of which the 
writer has read, or heard, or observed 
have been those that were born 
because of the great obstacles with 
which the members were confronted. 
These very obstacles or hardships 
formed the avenue for the education 
of the co-operative members. In our 
own province se\Tral co-operative 
associations have been formed and 
have failed because the members had 
not been educated in the hard school 
of experience as to the value and 
necessity of co-operative organization 
and it seems difficult to educate them 
satisfactorily after the organization 
has been effected. Fortunately the 
successful operation of co-operative 
organization in some localities is 
proving a means of educating the 
residents of other localities and it 
seems likely that this avenue of 
education will prove the means of a 
much larger growth of co-operation. 
Personally we believe it is a great 
mistake to try to drive co-operative 
organization. The movement to be 
successful must in the main come from 
the members themselves but they 
may seek information and direction 
from the various sources open to 
them. 

A third cause of failure in Nova 
Scotia has been the attempting to 
operate wdth too few members and 
consequently the conducting of too 
small a volume of busine.ss to make 
it possible to buy or sell to advantage* 
Nonetheless, co-operative movenient.s 
often start in a small w^ay and it has 
frequently happened that successful 
organization has grown out of an 
original attempt on the part of a few 
farmers to buy, say, a carload of feed 
or fertilizer or similar commoditievS, 
the success of which has paved the 
way for a substantial increment of 
membership and increase of business. 
There are cases, however, w’^here it 
would have been better business for 
a small group of farmers in one 
locality to join with a co-operative 


organization already formed and take 
advantage of their better buying 
facilities than to try to conduct 
business in a small way, 

A fourth and very frequent cause 
of failure has been the insidious 
opposition from without. Even under 
the best of management mistakes arc 
bound to be made at times. The 
opponents of co-operation seize on 
these mistakes and make use of them 
as a means of arousing discontent and 
lack of faith among the membership. 
Such occurrences must to some extent 
be used as a means of education and 
conferences must be held which w^ill 
give the membership a big outlook 
and they must be advised that there 
are bound to be some failures which 
must l)e judged in the light of the 
general business of the company and 
not by themselves. We can think of 
several instances w here properly bal- 
anced judgment along these lines 
w^mlcl have held co-operative organi- 
zations together, which have* othcT- 
wise broken up. 

In discussing this last cause of 
failure, we must not be understood 
as advising all members to allow the 
management to do anything they 
please. The members must take an 
interest in the business but in judging 
the methods adopted by the manage- 
ment they should not taki^ isolated 
instances of failure but nmsider the 
wdiole volume of business done by the 
management . 

Finally, there are local reasons 
why CO - operation has sometimes 
failed. There are localities where (he 
people are naturally more suspicious 
of each other than in other localities 
and various other individualities in 
special localities which are account- 
able for the failure in co-operation. 

Nonetheless, co-operation is making 
substantial progress. It is yet in its 
infancy but the movement has in it 
the possibility of solving many of the 
most serious obstacles with w hicb the 
farmers, as a class, are confronted. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK ^ 

BY E, BRADT, B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


M any reasons might be given 
why co-operative associations 
have failed in the past. It 
is only fair to say that reasons for 
failure are becoming better under- 
stcx)d and guarded against by those 
responsible for carrying on the busi- 
ness of these associations. Exper- 
ience is always the best teacher. As 
a co-operative association grows, it 
gains in experience. Right here might 
be mentioned the first reason for 
associations failing or at least par- 
tially failing. An attempt is often 
made to start in on too large a 
scale, before the necessary experience 
has been gained, and often before 
sufficient capital is provided to carry 
on the more extensive operations that 
are undertaken. This is usually 
disastrous. The manager is not only 
handicapped by lack of kiunvledge 
and experience but also by lack of 
capital, with the result that some 
unexpected thing happens, the asso- 
ciation is unable to weather the 
adverse conditions and gc^cs under. 
This can be avoided by starting in 
a smaller wa>', growing up with the 
business and always keeping well 
within the capital or credit of the 
association, ]>arlicuUiiiy at the begin- 
ning of its existence. 

Still another cause for failure is 
often due to the practice of so called 
economy in the employment of a 
manager. His services are often very 
inadequately rewarded and, in many 
cases, sufficient money will not be 
paid to secure the services of a 
competent man. The amount of 
money that can be paid will depend 
on the volume of business, but it k 
safe to assume that associations 
will only get what they pay for. 
In these days of keen competition it 
requires a keen, energetic man, pos- 
scsssing gcxxl business ability, to 
successfully manage a co-operative 
association of any size. 

A third reason which might lie 
given is that an association is usually 
anxious to make a good showing at 


the beginning and often operates on 
too small a margin. In selling sup- 
plies to the members they attempt 
to cut prices considerably below the 
regular trade prices. In selling pro- 
ducts for the members an effort is 
made to return to the member at 
once a price well above the current 
market price. This usually brings 
keener opposition from old established 
business and frequently has a harm 
ful reaction in that rivalry is started 
and an attempt usually made lo 
break up the organization. By run 
ning on too close a margin there is 
nothing provided in the way of a fund 
to take care of emergencies that often 
occur in any business and an other- 
wivse strong-going association may 
fail when these difficulties are encoun- 
tered. The co-operative dividend 
returned to the member according to 
the amount of business he has trans- 
acted after setting something aside as 
a sinking fund overcomes this diffi- 
culty. ("urrent prices can be given 
at time of sale or purchase and any 
balance ejivided among members 
according to the above plan. This 
does not interfere with regular estab- 
lished business in any way and is a 
much safer plan to follow. 

("ases of lack of loyalty to the asso- 
ciation on the part of members are 
still encountered but these are be- 
coming much less frequent. The 
disloyal member has always been and 
always uill be a weak link in any 
association. Many associations are 
eliminating him through stringent 
regulations and st'eing to it that these 
regulations are enforced. 

The co-operative movement is un- 
doubtedly gaining strength from year 
to year in Canada. The gain in 
strength by individual associations is 
usually in direct proportion to tbe 
safeguards adopted against some of 
the causes of failure enumerated alx)ve. 
A few unfortunate business reverses to 
an association not properly organized 
and with no provision made for such 
reverses will often impair the growth 
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of such an association for some time, 
even if they do not cause it to actually 
fail. The co-operative principle is 
sound; all it needs is to be backed 


up by sound business practices to 
carry an organization through to 
success. 


ONTARIO 

BY GEO. B. HOOD, Editor O. A. C. Review. 


T echnically Speaking co- 

operation does not fail. The 
co-operative principle has 
been prov^ed sound and practical; 
but its inherent qualities unfortu- 
nately make of its application a 
complex problem. It is because the 
organizers of many co-operative 
movements in the past have disre- 
garded one or more of the natural 
fundamentals that their attempts 
have not met with success. 

Just as all progress is the sequence 
of the dissatisfaction with old pro- 
cesses, so co-operation is a result of 
the discontent over the business 
methods of private enterprises. A 
community must be ripe for co- 
operation before any such movement 
is organized, otherw^ise failure is 
certain. C^o-operation must be^l^orn 
of necessity.’' The farmers of a 
section must have sufficient grievance 
against “the middlemen” of their 
district to give them a just cause for 
action. A contented populace pre- 
sents to the demagogue an unfruitful 
soil in which to sow the seeds of 
revolution; a neighbourhood of far- 
mers who are satisfied with their 
treatment by the men from whom 
they buy and sell are likewivse not 
prepared to listen to the over- 
enthusiastic leader who po.ssesses 
more insight than they. Without 
doubt this has been one of the most 
common reasons for failure in the 
past, and, although there probably 
existed a genuine excuse for breaking 
away from the old ways, a sufficient 
number of the farmers did not 
realize the fact. 

Inseparably connected with the 
necessity that must exist is the 
unfaltering support that a member 
must be prepared to give his co- 
operative association. In every case 


the man who does not “stick” is 
one who has not realized the need 
that his aswsociation was filling. An- 
other factor clo.sely related is the 
opposition offered by those whose 
interests are affected by co-operation. 
This opposition bears fruit l)ecause 
there are alw^ays a certain x)ercentage 
of men who would sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. W'hen a 
buyer pays them a little more than 
their as.sociation can obtain for them, 
they forget that it was their associa- 
tion that achieved the increased 
prices in the first ])la(:e. If a mer- 
chant sells them some goods cheaper 
than they can obtain them from their 
association, they disregard the fact 
that the same merchant did not cut 
his price until the independent (com- 
petition of the co-()perati\'e atisocia- 
tion forced him to. Nor do they 
realize that these acts kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Many co-operative a.ssociat ions 
have failed through incompetent 
management. Such an organization 
is much more difficult to manage than 
a private corporation. In an ordin- 
ary joint-stock company the share- 
holders seldom take an active interest 
in its management, but invest expert 
officials with the task. Howwer, 
in the aise of the co-operative 
orgcinization, the fanner-member 
assumes the responsibility of an 
expert, being free to give advice as 
he sees fit. Unless a judicious 
manager is at the helm, such inex- 
perienced counsel may have dis- 
astrous effects, although again, it 
may be used constructively, if care- 
fully sifted out. 

Through the desire for economy, 
lack of business ability or good 
judgment on the part of the members, 
incompetent managers are often 
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secured. Frequently thay are local 
men who have unsuccessfully tried 
to manage a business of their own or 
who have, because of certain qualities, 
other than business, been local 
leaders. In any event, the manage- 
ment is frequently turned over to 
men possessing ability according to 
the low salary offered. It is but 
natural that, under such guidance, 
an association should quickly cap- 
size. 

Moreover, a co-operative associa- 
tion offers an entirely different pro- 
position to a manager than does a 
private business, and a man who 
may successfully manage a private 
company will fall down when placed 
over a co-operative organization. 
Unless a manager realizes this fact 
and studies out the \'arious new 
problems that a co-operative associa- 
tion presents he w^ill fail. 

To succeed a co-OI)e^ati^T organi- 
zation must pay dividends the first 
year. In this respect it also differs 
from the private company. In the 
latter a far-seeing manager may 
build for several years, knowing that 
at the end of that time the profits 
will justify his action. But in a 
co-iiperatiNT compan>^ the members 
ar<‘ farmers who are only interested 
in it for what it will gain for them in 
the immediate future. They are 
not concerned about the profits five 


years hence as they may not be there 
to enjoy them. Moreover the num- 
ber of men who have sufficient faith 
in the co-operative idea to w^ait long 
for an association to become a paying 
concern is, as we know, limited. 
It is here that the question of specu- 
lation enters, speculation has caused 
the downfall of a number of co- 
operative associations. Such an 
organization should never indulge in 
speculation. No manager or board 
of directors should hold a product in 
storage or buy up goods on a ‘"huncJi.” 
It is more likely to prove WTong than 
right and if wrong will put a young 
organization out of business. 

Co-operation has owed a great deal 
of its failure in the past to a lack of 
education. It was an entirely new 
idea to the farmers of this country 
and they were unacciuainted with its 
benefits and fundamentals. It is 
intcre.sting to note that one of our 
pioneers of co-operation in Ontario 
has said that, whenever he went into 
a district where there wx^re several 
men w'ho had l:>een trained at the 
agricultural college, the task of organ- 
izing a successful co-operative asso- 
ciation was much less difficult. This 
goes to prove that once farmers 
understcind the nature and the results 
of co-operation we w ill no longer need 
to inquire into the causes for the 
failure of co-operation. 


• SASKATCHEWAN 

BV W. W^ THOMSON, DIRECTOR, CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


F ailures in co-operative enter* 
prises may be divided into two 
classes — 1st, tho.se in which 
associations become insolvent and 
have to be wound up to meet the 
claims of creditors and 2nd, failures 
which are simply the termination of 
the buvsiness due to loss of interest 
by the shareholders but where no 
insolvency results. 

In Saskatchewan, thanks due to 
the provisions of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations* Act, w4iich 
require^ that all co-operative asso- 


ciations shall conduct a strictly ciish 
business, failures of the kind first 
mentioned are practically unknown. 
In the five and a half years which 
have elapsed since the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations’ Act came 
into operation, 456 co-operative asso- 
ciations have been registered and 43 
of these have gone out of operation. 
One avssociation, through misfortune 
rather than by mismanagement be- 
came iuvsolvent and w*as wound up 
to satisfy the claims of its creditors. 
Five wTre dissolved owing to the fact 
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that the shareholders had decided to 
amalgamate with other associations 
in their districts and the remaining 
37 were dissolved owing to lack of 
interest among the shareholders re- 
sulting in the associations ceasing to 
be active business organizations. The 
quest for the causes of failure in this 
province might therefore be narrowed 
down to the query “ Why do share- 
holders lose interest? ” 

There arc three primary causes for 
the loss of interest ; many shareholders 
appear to look upon their association 
merely as another source from which 
supplies can be obtained and fail to 
realize that its success depends upon 
their support. This condition usually 
exists in associations having shad's of 
a small par value or in other words 
where shareholders have but a small 
investment. It is usually found that 
a man’s interest in any concern is 
about proportionate to his invest- 
ment and that associations which 
require that shareholders invest $50 
or more, secure better supp()rt and 
retain the interest of shareholders 
better than organizations where the 
investment is smaller. 

A second cause of the loss of interest 
is to be found in the fact that many 
associations carry on their business 


spasmodically ; carloads of goods are 
brought in from time to time but no 
regular stock is maintained. Organi- 
zations which maintain permanent 
stocks either in warehouse or in retail 
stores, secure better support. The 
increased convenience more than off- 
sets the added cost of distribution and 
the warehouse or store serves as a 
permanent centre from which the 
activities of the association radiate 
and thereby gives stability to its 
work. 

The third reason for loss of interest 
lies in the tendency evident in sf)me 
associations to leave the busini!.s.s 
management in the hands of a small 
group of the shareholders who eventu- 
ally develop into a kind of governing 
clique. It is necessary that there 
should be some leading spirits in 
every association but there can be no 
justification for IccTving the manage- 
ment to a few no matter how enthu- 
siastic or capable they ma\’ be. The 
associations are primarily democratic 
institutions awl if they are to 
succeed every shareholder must ieel 
that it is his duty to be fully con- 
versant w'ith all the details in connec- 
tion with the business and must lake 
part in determining its policies and 
directing its actions. 


ALBERTA 

BY JAMES MCf'AIG, CHIEF I'UBLICITV COMMISSIONER 


W E have no records or know- 
ledge of the failure of co- 
operative associations or en- 
terprises in the province of Alberta, 
although it is possible that there may 
be cases of this kind. The people 
of this province seem to be peculiarly 
susceptible to co-operative action 
and they have made a success 
of it in both buying and selling and 
are doing much important business 
through their commission men at 


central markets in such places as 
(?algary and Edmonton. 

We have no s|)ecial co-operative 
official in the province. Our co-oper- 
ative associations are of local origin. 
The goyernment, however, gave im- 
portant aid to the co-operative work 
in the loans that were made for 
co-operative elevators some years 
ago. This had an important in- 
fluence in wheat marketing and in 
making further co-operative etiter- 
ptises possible. 
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REASONS FOR PAtLURE IN CO-OPERATION 

BY ALEXANDER E. CANCE, PH.D. 


C O-OPERATION among farmers 
in New England has never l>een 
very enthusiastically received 
although it must be said that several 
very successful farmers' co-operative 
societies, both for purchase and for 
sale of products, have been formed in 
our eastern states. Some of the alleged 
reasons for the lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of our New England far- 
mers are first, the individualism of 
th’'* farmer, his desire to do his own 
marketing and to make his own bar- 
gains, and perhaps his dislike of inter- 
fering in his neighbour’s business or 
to permit his neighbour to interfere in 
wfiat he considers private matters. 

So far as individualism is concerned, 
there is proper individualism and an 
individualism which is exceedingly 
disadvantageous to the man who has 
a product to put upon the market or 
to men who are buying quantities of 
agricultural requirements. A man may 
foster his individualism at the expense 
of his financial common sense. As a 
matter of fact, the old independent 
farmer about whom so much has been 
said has practically gone out of exis- 
tence. The farmer of to-day depends 
upon his market quite as much as 
the grocer does. His products are fre- 
quently prepared f(jr market, shipped 
to market, handled by marketmen in 
precisely the same way as are the 
products of the manufacturer. Con- 
sequently the farmer is interested in 
the amount his neighbour sells and 
in tlie quantity the consumer in his 
marketing town purchases. He is in- 
terested in railroads, transportation, 
banking, and all means of exchange, 
and the markets of the world mea- 
surably affect him. 

In the second x)lace, it is said that 
the farmer has not sufficient business 
ability ho conduct a co-operative 
organisation. While this is true in a 
number of instances, it should not be 
true of the farmers of New England 
who are said to be as shrewd bargain- 
ers as any farmers in the world. The 
farmers of New England are intel- 
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ligent and should be as enterprising 
and as capable of handling the co- 
operative associatio;tis as the farmers 
of Ireland, the farmers of Denmark, 
or the farmers of Texas, 

Another legitimate reason for the 
failure of co-operative organizations 
among farmers has been the fact that 
most organizations of farmers have 
had so many purposes that the real 
object of the association has become 
obscured. This has been one diffi- 
culty in the formation of business 
co-operative associations by the 
Grange. Again, too, a good many of 
these co-operative societies have 
failed because the members of them 
have had no common interest; a co- 
operative organization is a very 
simple thing but each should be com- 
jxised of men who are bound together 
l)y some common interest. A large 
number of purposes or objects is 
likely to defeat the whole end and 
aim of a business- entert)rise. 

A great many co-operative so- 
cieties have failed because of lack of 
good management or because they 
were not founded on business princi- 
ples. On the whole, a careful study 
of the situation leads students of the 
subject to believe that the New Eng- 
land farmer is quite as capable of 
organizing along co-operative lines 
as any farmer in the world, provided 
he laydowm and follow a few simple 
principles that make for safety and 
permanency of organization. 

ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 

There are several essentials to suc- 
cessful co-operation. The first of 
these is sufficient material, in a given 
community, with which to do a co- 
operative business. It is useless to 
co-operate in milk selling or in 
formation of a creamery association 
if there are not sufficient cows or 
sufficient milk to make an organiza* 
tion worth while. 

A second essential is that the co- 
operating area be rather smalL It 
is much easier for a liumber of 
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mers in a small community to organ- 
ize for purposes of purchase or sale 
than it is to have the farmers scat- 
tered over a county or two. Conse- 
quently intending co-operators might 
well consider the advisability of 
growing one or two special crops, by 
all the members of the association. 
This is called by economists, geo- 
graphic specialization. 

Loyalty is a third essential to or- 
ganization. There is no use consider- 
ing a co-operative society unless the 
members are loyal to the association 
even to the point of suffering some 
loss for the sake of keeping the asso- 
ciation alive and prosperous. This 
loyalty is one of t:he most noticeable 
features of successful co-operative 
societies in the United States and 
other countries. The members up- 
hold their societies against all 
charges, furnish the required raw 
material even when the co-operative 
society pays them less than they could 
receive outside and sometimes even 
whqh co-operative selling is not 
always as successful as individual 
selling. 'J'his same loyalty is demand- 
ed in other business corporations 
and is necessary in any form of volun- 
tary co-operation. Members must 
believe in their society, must believe 
in co-operation and must believe in 
each other. Without abiding faith 
and loyalty on the part of the mem- 
bers it is unless to endeavour to form 
a permanent farmers' business asso- 
ciation. 

A fourth essential is singleness of 
purpose. Most successful societies 
are organized either, for buying or 
selling only. A co-operative society 
should be organized to sell apples 
or to buy feeds or other agricultural 
requirements, or to store produce. 
If these same farmers desire to co- 
operate with others for some other 
purpose they should form a second 
association. The reason lying at the 
base of this is simply that if the far- 
mers have a single aim it is much more 
^y,fpr them to do business, They 
9fn fpiVard th^t aim in a simple and 
sirai^tfonvard way. One of the 


safest pieces of advice that can be 
given to intending organizers of co- 
operative exchanges is that they keep 
the aim of the society single and 
simple and take into the organization 
only such men as are interested in the 
purposes of the organization, 

A fifth essential is incorporation. 
Nearly every successful co-operative 
society is incorporated under provin- 
cial or state laws. This provides for 
a definite board of directors; a defi- 
nite time during which the society 
shall do business and a definite policy 
regarding the debts of the society. 
It makes the society subject to the 
laws of the country and causes its 
business to be conducted on approved 
business lines. 

Another ewssential is paid, efficient 
management. A great many of our 
co-operative societies have gone to 
the wall because the management was 
inferior or because the management 
was in too many hands. In order to 
handle the business that is scattered 
as widely as the business of a farmer’s 
co-operative society it is necessary^ to 
have one man who will hold the reins 
in his own hands. I'his man is the 
manager who should be hired by, and 
be under the control of, the board of 
directors, and together with the board 
of directors he should lay down his 
])lan of operation and his system of 
business. This having been done 
the manager should have a free hand 
to carry out his plans in the matter 
of seeking a market, of buying and 
selling, and he should not be inter- 
fered with. 

Absolute publicity regarding the 
affairs of the society is necessary. 
This includes a full and complete 
oversight of the boqks, papers, and 
policies of exchange by its members, 
and in addition a careful supervision 
of the accounts, at stated intervals. 
The books .should be audited at least 
once a year by a committee who do 
not belong to the board of directors 
or management, and a report in writ- 
ing made to the members at the 
general meeting of shareholders. 
This helps to allay suspicion and keeps 
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the society from slackness and care- 
lessness. There should be no secrecy 
in a co-operative organization. 

. Another essential to successful co- 
operation is that the business be done 
as far as possible on a cash basis. 
Extension of credit has been a rock 
on which a good many otherwise 
successful organizations have been 
wrecked beyond repair. Temptation 
to extend credit to members or to 
outside interests is very great but 
in genera! it is decidedly safer to make 
all business the cash business. Ade- 
quate capital is necessary to finance a 
co-operative society and a good rule 
to follow in planning the amount is 
this — ascertain as accurately as pos- 
sible every expense that the exchange 


is likely to incur for a year in ad- 
vance, making full and complete 
allowance for outside figures ; having 
found this, multiply the amount by 
two. 

Finally every co-operative asso- 
ciation should be organized on 
strictly co-operative principles. A 
number of co-operative societies, both 
in this country and abroad, are 
merely joint stock companies some 
of which are operating more or less 
successfully. Nevertheless there are 
some principles which are essential to 
the true spirit of co-operative 
endeavour and which in the long run 
give better financial and social results 
than others. 


SUMMER SCHOOL REPORTS 

NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L. A. DEWOCFE, DIRECTOR 


A lthough the attendance at 
our 1919 summer school ses- 
sion was somewhat smaller 
than usual we accomplished more 
than at any previous session. The 
enrolnu*nt was 106 and the usual 
classes wi^rv conducted but wx branch- 
ed out in new^ directions that proved 
helpful. In addition to the fourteen 
subjects on our programme one or 
two extras w^'ere offered. Every stu- 
dent was given a slight intrcxluction 
to the art of canning. 

Our school garden and greenhouse 
w-ere better than ever and each 
student had an active part in the 
care of these departments of our 
work. Our school garden is really 
the public garden of Truro now. It 
has been visited by scores of towns- 
people daily. 

During the session wt enjoyed a 
number of musical evenings and 
evenipjg: lectures which proved helpful 
and popular. On Peace Day our 
students prepared a decorative rural 
^ience float which was much admired 
in the street parade and which '' tied*' 
for first prize* Taking part in the 
683«6— 


parade was in itself an education to 
many of our rural students. 

Our greatest departure from the 
ordinary timetable, how^ever, was the 
programme of sports in coni^ction 
with our annual Model Exhibition. 
Throughout the province school 
sports are neglected. Many teachers, 
however, have learned wiiat can be 
done in this line. 

In order to imitate rural conditions 
as far as possible, the summer school 
w'^as divided into six groups — each 
group representing a rural school. 
Thus six schools were brought to- 
gether at onecentral exhibition. Each 
group chose a name for its school, 
arranged its programme, made its 
banners and costumes for the general 
school parade, chose its exhibition 
booth in the science building, ar- 
ranged its exhibits, and chose its 
representatives for the various sports. 
All entered heartily into the activities 
and really felt they were school 
children again. Competition was keen. 
The judges’ decisions w^^ere awaited 
as eagerly as in ‘ any real school 
children’s exhibition. Preparation for 
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and carrying out the programme con- held at the summer school* We are 
stituted the hardest week^s work ever glad of the progress made from year 
performed at a Truro summer school* to year. It will surely help modernize 
The indoor exhibit was the prettiest school methods throughout the prc- 
and the most educative of any ever vince. 



RURAL SCIENCE SCHOOL GARDEN. NORMAL COLLEGE, TRURO, N.S., 1919. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

A. C. GORHAM, B.S.A., M.SC. DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


T he Rural Science School for 
teachers was held at Sussex, 
July 8 to August 4 with an 
enrolment of thirty-seven. This 
number is not large, but taking all 
things into consideration it is very 
encouraging. The number of teachers 
who had taken up other lines of 
work during the war fiave not yet 
returned to the teaching profession. 
It must be expected that readjust- 
ment will be comparatively slow. 
However, if the number was small 
it was compensated for by the 
greatest interest and enthusiasm. 
Every member of the school was a 
keen student and the way they 
applied themselves indicated the class 
of teachers attending the school. 


The great importance of the work 
seemed to be uppermost in their 
minds and a determination to carry 
it to a successful issue was character- 
istic of all. With such enthusiasm 
and a realization of the responsi- 
bilities of the profession we look 
forward with very sanguine hopes 
for the great success which nature 
study and agricultural education 
deserves. 

The object of the course is greater 
efficiency on the piart of the teachers 
that they, through these more or 
less practical subjects, may be better 
able to train their pupils and incul- 
cate higher ideals of citizenship. 

It was very gratifying indeed this 
year to receive so many visits and 
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such a large number of requests 
from school trustees for teachers 
qualified to teach nature study and 
agriculture. We regret that the 
number of available teachers with 
the agricultural certificate is not 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

Besides the purely class-room duties 
and practical work in the garden, 
literary and social activities played 
no small part in making for a well 
balanced course. 

The school opened with a social 
evening at which a large number of 
prominent citizens were present. Sev- 
eral of those most interested in the 
work addressed the students and 
spoke very encouraging wdrds. The 
acting mayor, Mr. J. C. Mills, 
welcomed the students to Sussex and 
wislied them success in all their work. 

Each week the students held some 
social function. Good programmes 
were arranged. These and the picnic 
added not a little to the enjoyment 
of the course. 

Two illustrated lectures were given 
by Mr. Win. McIntosh, Instructor 
in Nature Study. His very popular 
talk on a “Canoe Trip through New 
Bruiiwswick” was thought by many to 
be surpassed by his interesting and 
vivid description of New Bruns- 
wick Indians and their customs in 
pre-historic times. 

Many special lectures were given 
by members of the different divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
In this way the most up-to-date 
information was given in the principal 
agricultural subjects. 

From the very beginning of the 
Rural Science School it has been 
the purpose of those in charge to 
make the course as practical as 
possible. Much of the instructors' 
time is tajken up with direction of 
experiments and demonstrations and 
giving lessons which may be taught 
in rural schools. The cultivation, 
arrangement, and planting of crops 
in garden are all done by the students, 
thus putting into practice our motto, 
learn to do by doing." In this way 


we seek to create a healthy desire 
for the work, to give opportunity for 
the realization of greater responsi- 
bility on the part of the pupil, to 
give him the power of applying his 
education for the betterment of his 
country, for his own happiness and 
those around him. 

The dosing exercises were held 
on the evening of August 1 giving 
the students an opportunity to return 
to their homes on Saturday instead of 
remaining over the week end to hold 
the closing on Monday as was at 
first intended. The papers read by 
the students on this occasion were 
of a very high character and were 
favourably commented upon. Dr. 
Melvin, Chief Medical Officer for the 
province gave a vety interesting and 
instructive talk. The health of a 
community and how many diseases 
might l>e controlled and epidemics 
prevented if some instruction could 
be given teachers so that they ihight 
be able to recognize symptoms of 
certain diseases and practise some 
control measures in their schools. 

Division standing is as follows: — 

From 80 to 100, First; from 70 to 
80, Second; from 60 to 70. Third. 
An average of 60 is required to secure 
a pass, with no average in any one 
subject below 50. 

The number passed in each division ; 

Division I, 6; Divirion 11, 3; 
Second year work — Division I, 10; 
Division II, 13; Division III, 5 — 
First year work. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Mr. Wm. McIntosh, Prov. Ento- 
mologist — Nature Study, Plants, and 
Animals. 

Dr. F. E. Wheclock, Acadia Uni- 
versity-Physical Nature and En- 
vironment. 

Prof. H. S. Hammond, Macdonald 
Agricultural College, St. Anne de 
Bellevue'— Chemistry of Soils, Plants, 
and Animiils. 

A. C. Gorham, Director — Plant 
Life and School Gardening. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

A. M. MCDERMOTT, B.S.A., DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


T he Attendance at the Summer 
School for Teachers was this 
year the largest on record. As 
in previous years courses were given 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 

In many districts summer vaca- 
tions are of three weeks duration or 
less, and for the accomodation of 
many of these teachers the various 
courses were this year divided into 
quarters, the first and third running 
concurrently July 2 to 19; the 
second and fourth running concur- 
rently, July 21 to Aug. 9. This 
feature proved valuable as evidenced 
by those taking advantage. One or 
two quarters of any course may be 
taken each summer and four or tw'o 
years respectiv'ely required to com- 
plete the course. 

Cdurses were offered in Agriculture 
and Science, Art, Manual Training, 
Household Science, Health Educa- 
tion, Music. Of those, the largest 
registrations occurred in Art, Agri- 
culture, and Household Science 
respectively. 

Covering the same time classes or 
half classes in Arts and Science wen* 
offered by the University. The total 
registration was approximately 150 
with 77 of these in teachers’ courses. 

As arranged, students registered in 
any other course had the opportunity 


of qualifying in music, also. The 
Health Education, comparatively a 
new feature, was a strong department 
of the work for all classes and is 
likely to become quite popular in 
the future. Included in it were 
physical training, athletics, indoor and 
outdoor, and classes in swimming and 
folk dancing twice each week. 

Several excursions were made to 
the Forestry Station, local industrial 
plants, through special de])arlments 
at the University, etc. 

Addresses by strong speakers vscr\'- 
ing to broaden the Aiew of the 
teachers in attendance were those 
given by Norman M. Ross, ('hief of 
Tree Planting Division, h"orestr>' 
Station, Indian Head; Dr. Ferguson, 
Superintendent Sanitarium Qu’Ap- 
pelle; Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Direc- 
tor of Education among New (Cana- 
dians, Regina; J. E. McLarty, lately 
of Rural Science Department, Prince 
of Wales (College, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; F. Bradshaw, C hief (rame 
(Guardian, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Regina, also Dean Rutherford, 
Dean Ling, Dr. Thompson, and Dr. 
Manning of the University. 

It is felt that the co-operative 
efforts of the University and the 
Department of Education will be 
repaid by an increasingly large atten- 
dance in future. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BY J. W. GIBSON, M.A., DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


A lthough somewhat smaller 
in point of numbers, the 
Summer School at Victoria, 
July 7th to Aug. 8th, 1919, was one of 
the best ever held in B.C. Many 
teachers, at the close of the spring 
term, were feeling rather fatigued 
after a year of hard work and of 
unusual nervous strain owing to so 
many interruptions and so much loss 
of time due largely to the epidemic of 
influenza. The majority of teachers 
who attended did so at a sacrifice. 


They were all genuinely in earnest 
and did exceptionally good work 
during the course. At the con- 
clusion of the course the opinion was 
general that the work should not only 
be continued but extended so as to 
take in a wider range of subjects. 

In addition to the regular courses 
a number of primary grade teachers 
gave a couple of weeks to special 
methods in the teaching of primary 
reading, stories and dramatization. 
It is quite probable that a more 
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complete course of this character will 
be given in future* A series of 
lectures on rural educational prob- 
lems, by Professor Julius B. Arp of 
Minnesota, were greatly appreciated. 

The closing exercises took the 
form of a banquet which was attended 
by the Honourable, the Minister of 
Education, the Superintendent, and 
other invited guests. During the 
evening the high school was open to 
the public, a large number of people 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
to see something of the work of the 
summer school students in their 

various lines of work. 

Following is a statement of atten- 
dance by classes: 

L Rural Science: Men Women 

(a) IVcliminary Course ... 2 16 

(b) Advanced C'ourse 5 3 

II. Art: 


(a) Preliminary Course 5 25 

(b) Advanced Course 1 12 

III. Manual Training: 

(a) Manual Arts Course 0 22 

(b) Rural M. T. Course.. . . 9 0 

(c) Preparatory Course for 

Manual Instructors, . . 12 0 

(d) Supplementary Course 

for Manual Instructors 9 0 

IV. Household Science: 

(aj Preliminary Course. ... 0 6 

(b) Advanced Preparatory 

Course 0 20 

(c) Supplementary Course 

for Household Science 
teachers 0 5 

V. Vocal Music and Elocution: 1 15 

VI. General Science and Art: 

(Physics, Chemistry, Botany 

Ik Zoology for High School 
Teachers) 7 8 

Number of men students . 51 

Number of women students 132 

Total number of students.. . . 183 


RURAL MINISTERS’ COURSE AT MACDONALD COLLEGE 


I T is generally recognized that the 
most effective agents in moulding 
the thought and action of the 
community are the rural pastor, the 
rural teacher, and the county agri- 
cultural demonstrator. Their con- 
tact with the people, as we know, is 
very close and vital, and their 
influence as leaders, when properly 
directed, is of far-reaching importance 
in the development of the highest 
community ideals and living. 

But proper direction of the forces 
of a community requires special 
training. The pastor as well as the 
teacher and agricultural demon- 
strator should know his special 
problems and what has been done in 
other districts towards the solution 
of the problems. 

With this idea of making the rural 
pastor a more useful leader a Short 
Course for Clergymen for the study 
of country life was given at Mac- 
donald College from August 5 to 14. 
Special attention was given to the 
problems of organization of the rural 
community, to the factors in opera- 
tion, and to the best means of 
bringfug about an improvement. 


The speakers were Professor Phelan 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Mr. Lindeman of the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A., and Canon Tucker of 
London, Ont., with the assistance of 
members of the staff of Macdonald 
College. 

The attendance totalled eighty- 
three individuals, mostly ministers 
from rural districts. The programme 
included lectures on all manner of 
rural problems dealing with the home, 
the school, the church, and the whole 
community in general. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s motto “ Better Farming, 
Better Business, Better Living,” 
summarizes the three groups of prob- 
lems of the country. Each one in 
itself a complex group requiring 
skill to solve. All were broadly 
dealt with and discussed by the 
stude^nts at the course. 

This is the first time that plays, 
p^ames, and singing have been included 
in the programme. The demon- 
strations, practices, and lectures, 
directed by Mr. E. C. Lindeman, 
were appreciated by the large class 
of clergymen who entered into the 
spirit of the work wholeheartedly. 
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They played all kinds of games — ‘ 
games for the home, the school, and 
countryside — they practised songs, 
serious and comical, but all suitable 
for gatherings of young people. This 
class of rural pastors returned to 


their homes, not only feeling many 
years younger than when they came 
to Macdonald, but also filled with the 
desire to introduce some of the things 
they learned into the life of their 
home communities. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


EGG LAYING CONTEST 

BY J. P. LANDRY, MANAGER POULTRY DEPARTMENT NOVA SCOTIA AGKRTXTURAL 

COLLEGE 


T he Egg Laying Contest an- 
nounced in the September 
Gazette is creating an unusual 
amount of interest amongst the 
poultrymen of Nova Scotia. By 


the I2th of September thirty-four 
entries had been received. This 
exceeded our expectations as we had 
provided accommodation for only 
thirty entries. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

POLICIES ADOPTED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SHEEP 
. . RAISING 

BY K. P. BRADT, B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


T he province of New Brunswick 
is especially adapted for sheep 
raising and the Department 
of Agriculture is putting forth every 
effort to encourage the extension of 
this industry. While it is highly 
desirable to have many more sheep 
in the province, it is also of import- 
ance to work towards improving the 
quality of the breeding slock so that 
a superior class of sheep will be raised. 

‘ Plans of a very practical nature 
have been decided upon to encourage 
both pure-bred breeders and breeders 
of grade stock within the province. 
In order to encourage the man who 
has never before used a pure-bred 
ram to purchase one this fall, the 
department is supplementing the 
ten dollar premium offered by the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch to the 
extent of five dollars, this amount 
payable as soon as the ram is pur- 
chased and evidence submitted that 
a pure-bred ram has been purchased. 
Through this co-operation with the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch, it is 
expected that many farmers will be 


induced to purchase a pure-bred ram 
for the first time. 'Fhe fifteen dollars 
received as a premium will bring the 
price down more nearly to the level 
of that of a grade. Under these 
circumstances, there will be every 
inducement for a man to purchase a 
pure-bred. 

Another policy decided upon, 
embodying a plan which has never 
been attempted by any province in 
Canada is the grading of all the 
pure-bred rams offered for sale in 
the province. The services of an 
outside man will be secured. This 
person will be a qualified sheep judge 
who will visit each pure-bred breeder 
in the province and classify the rams 
for sale into three grades, superior, 
average and common. These rams 
will be marked according to their 
grade. A farmer can write to a 
breeder for any grade that he desires 
and be sure of getting a ram up to 
the standard of that particular grade. 
The number for sale in the different 
grades together with the price that 
the breeder is asking for each will 
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be listed with the dq>artment at 
Fredericton. Information can thus 
be furnished to any one wishing to 
make a purchase where he can secure 
a ram of the breed and grade required. 
This purchase can be made by mail 
practically as satisfactorily as by a 
personal visit. 

The pure-bred breeder will get a 
cash premium of three dollars for 
each three star ram and two dollars 
for each two star ram produced. No 
premium will be given for the one 
star or common ram. This cash 
premium is expected to encourage 
better breeding methods on the part 
of pure-bred men and will Ije an 
incentive for them to pay a higher 
price and .secure a better ram to head 
their flocks, in order that they may 
get as many of their rams in the 
higher grades as possible. 


Boys' and girls’ sheep clubs are 
also being organized. Arrangements 
have been made through the Bankers’ 
Association so that any bank in the 
province will provide credit to hona 
fide members of the provincial clubs. 
Two grade shearling ewes will be the 
number allotted to each member. 
They can get twelve months’ credit 
at six per cent interest at the banks. 
The department will supply a pure- 
bred ram to any club with ten or 
more members. The ewes will be 
bred before being distributed. Special 
club fairs will be held at which prizes 
will be given on lambs and sheep. 
It is expected that returns in wool 
and lambs will enable the boys and 
girls to meet their note when it falls 
due. 


QUEBEC 

QUEBEC AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES VISIT 
THE ORMSTOWN FAIR 


T he Quebec Agricultural repre- 
sentatives were authorized by 
the Honourable the Minister 
of Agriculture to attend the live 
stock exhibition held at Ormstown in 
June, in order to improve their know- 
ledge in live stock matters. 

This fair is considered to be one of 
the most important of the kind in the 
province of Quebec, as well for the 
quality as for the number of animals 
exhibited. It is the meeting place of 
the best breeders of the pro\’ince, who 
bring their best animals. They were 
enabled, through the courtesy of the 
directors, to follow the judging of all 
the classes and study the gofxl and 
weak points of the animals presented. 
Despite a terrific heat, the repre.sen- 
tatives followed closely the w'ork of 
the judges and got a very good idea 
of the qualities that should be present 
in an animal for its class and breed. 


The representatives took advantage 
of the opportunity to visit the district 
and some of the leading farmers. A 
stop was made at Messrs. Prud’homme 
of Ste. Philomene, and Younie, of Ste. 
Marline, two of the best beekeepers 
of the province. They received a 
hearty welcome at Mr. Robert Ness’, 
Howick, whose farm was visited. At 
the Heart’s I )elight farm, two splendid 
types of Percheron and Belgian 
horses were seen. The manager of 
the farm, Mr. Hamilton, showed the 
large fields under cultivation, and 
the up-to-date buildings of the farm, 
and gave detailed information. 

The information gathered during 
the trip will be very useful to the 
representatives. While visiting one 
of the finest agricultural districts of 
our province, they were able to pick 
up \aluable knowledge which will be 
used by them in giving advice to the 
farmers of their districts. 
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ONTARIO 

THE SCRUB BULL CAMPAIGN 


F urther steps have been 
taken to develop the Scrub 
Bull Campaign which was 
described by Mr. C. F. Bailey, 
Agricultural Commissioner, in the 
July Gazette, on page 659. Six 
counties will be selected for special 
attention. These meetings will 
be held in all parts of the counties, 
sufficiently close together to enable 
all farmers to attend. The meet- 
ings will be addressed by live stock 
men with a view to impressing upon 
the farmers the advantages of using 
pure bred sires. The motion picture 
will be used as an ocular demon- 
stration of the superiority of well 
bred stock. At these meetings, 
spring bull sale associations will be 
formed with a view to working up a 
successful bull sale for each county. 
Each association will have a com- 
mittee of three to pass upon the 
bulls offered for sale. The Ontario 
Cattle Breeders’ Association is taking 
an activ^e interest in this campaign. 
A representative of the Association 
will attend each sale for the purpose 


of inspecting the animals sold. If 
they meet the approval of these 
representatives the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will contribute 
a grant to the sale association for 
the purpose of assisting in defraying 
the expenses of the sale. The 
remaining counties of the province 
will be dealt with in a different man- 
ner. 

The breeders of pure bred cattle 
will be invited to list with the 
Department of Agriculture the bulls 
they have for sale. These will be 
inspected by representatives of the 
Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
If the quality i.s found satisfactt)ry 
and the price at which the animals 
are offered meets with the approval 
of the association, the Department 
of Agriculture will publish a list of 
the animals and endeavour to secure 
purchasers. By this means it is 
hoped that the scrub bulls in many of 
the counties will be readily replaced 
by pure bred animals and a material 
im[>rovement effected in the cattle 
raised in the prox^ince. 


POULTRY EXTENSION WORK IN ONTARIO 

BY F. N. MARCKLLCS, B.S.A. LECTURER IN POULTRY, O.A.C., GLELPH 


D uring the period of the war 
serious curtailment of poultry^ 
extension activities in the 
province of Ontario was necessitated 
by lack of efficient help. With the 
close of the war and the return of 
many qualified men from overseas 
the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture has instituted a progressive 
move by the organization of an Ex- 
tension Branch of the Poultry Depart- 
ment of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph. The writer, who for 
the past seven years has been con- 
nected with the Poultry Department 
as lecturer and extension specialist, 
has been appointed chief of the new 
branch with headquarters at the 
Poultry Department, O.A.C., Guelph. 


Two men, Mr. E. S. Snyder and Mr. 
P. D. Vahey have been appointed 
temporarily to assist with the exten- 
sion work. 

One of the important lines of work 
being carried on by the Extension 
Branch at present is the supervision 
of the breeding flocks at the hundred 
and twenty-five poultry breeding 
stations operated in the various 
counties of the province by the 
agricultural representatives. These 
are farmers’ flocks of pure-bred birds, 
mostly Barred Rocks, utilized to 
secure eggs for hatching for the Rural 
School Fall Fair movement. These 
flocks are inspected twice each year, 
summer and winter. At the time of 
the summer inspection the flocks are 
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culled, the^ inspector marking all 
birds considered suitable to be 
carried over the following year, and 
discarding the poor and unprofitable 
birds. The inspection of the flock in 
the winter is mainly for the purpose 
of removing such birds as arc con- 
sidered unsatisfactory for breeding 
purposes. 

During the present summer the 
Extension staff are conducting a 
number of public poultry culling 
demonstrations at which the salient 
points indicating high egg production 
are pointed out. These demonstra- 
tions are being conducted mostly at 
the poultry' breeding stations and at 
the same time the breeding station 
flock is culled, so that those who 
attend have the opportunity of exam- 
ining not one bird, but several. The 
demonstrations arc in all cases well 
advertised. A large poster is used 
and this is followed by fifty to one 
hundred circular letters sent out by 
the agricultural representatives to 
the people in the immediate vicinity 
of the demonstration centre. 

At the time the culling work is done 
a report is made ()ut in duplicate on 
a report form covering specific pf)ints 
and having a space for details. 
Under “details" is given such informa- 
tion as the number of medium and 
high producing hens in the flock, 
interest in the work, number, size and 
general conditions of houses, jiens. 


etc. It is hoped that from these 
reports some definite information will 
be secured as to the actual conditions 
to be found on the average farm keep- 
ing pure-bred hens and the quality of 
the stock kept. In order to make 
these records as complete as possible 
record work is being started with the 
flocks at the various breeding stations. 
Monthly record cards are supplied by 
the Extension Branch upon which to 
report the various facts as they occur 
each day, such as egg production, 
kinds and amounts of feed, etc. A 
sheet of instruction for the keeping 
of the records is also supplied so that 
the reports will lie as uniform as 
possible. 

Feeling the need for better killed 
poultry for the markets throughout 
the country the branch is also putting 
on a killing and plucking demonstra- 
tion at the same time that the culling 
demonstration is given. The interest 
in this part of the work has been as 
great in many cases as the culling 
work. 

Apart from the above work the 
staff of the branch will be engaged in 
lecture and demonstration work 
throughout the province, aiming 
always to giw out as much informa- 
tion as possible In demonstration and 
visitation, working in co-operation 
with the agricultural representatives, 
local poultry associations, and similar 
organizations. 


MANITOBA 

PEDIGREED ALFALFA SEED 


F rom the product of a single 
plant of ])cdigrecd hybrid 
alfalfa raised in 1916, there 
has been threshed this year forty 
pounds of seed, which it is estimated 
should give fully thirty pounds of 
clean marketable seed. The Field 


Husbandry Department of the Col- 
lege intends to multiply' this im- 
proved strain of alfalfa wth a view 
to producing sufficient stock to make 
it available to the farmers of the 
province. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST SOW THISTLE 


T he Weeds and Seed Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
secured the co-operation of the differ- 
rent riiilway companies in the pro- 
vince in the important work of 
exterminating the perennial sow 
thistle, Saskatchewan’s worst weed. 
The Department’s field represen- 
tatives are taken over the entire 
railway system in motor cars while 
on their work of locating and mea- 
suring patches of grain. Careful 
records of every patch are kept in 
the Weeds and Seed Branch and 
field representatives will notify the 
local weed inspector who, in turn, 
will see that the proper measures for 
eradication arc taken. The work is 
now proceeding with regularity and 
dispatch. 

This weed is practically confined 
to the railway yards where, cither 


in cleaning out stock cars or un- 
packing goods, the seeds of this 
dangerous weed were scattered. It 
is noticed that along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway almost all patches 
of the weed are on the northern side 
of the track. This is explained by 
the supposition that the contractors 
engaged on the second or double 
track must have fed feed infested 
with sow thistle, whereas the con- 
tractors of the early days ha<l clean 
feed. 

The boy.s and girls of the province 
are asked by the Department of 
Agriculture to help the work of the 
weed inspectors by reporting patches 
of sow thistle. A special drive is 
being undertaken this year and the 
rural teachers are able to give the 
pupils full particulars regarding the 
contest. 


STAFF CHANGES IN THE SASKATCHEWAN UNIVERSITY 


The following appointments, which 
affect the agricultural faculty in the 
Saskatchewan University, have 
recently been made, — 

Assistant Professor of Dairying, 

A. E. Potts, M.Sc., (Edin., Ames). 
Professor of English, W. D. Thomas, 

B. A., (Wales, Oxford). 


Professor of Bacteriology and 
Pathology, W. S. Lindsay, M.D., 
(Edin.). 

Instructor in French, G. Gallon, 
M.A., (Chic.) 

Professor of Biology, A. E. Cam- 
eron, B.Sc., (Aber.). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

PROGRESS AT COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

HY F. M. CLEMENT, DEAN OF COLLEGE OF AGKIClJLTeKE 


C ONTINUAL associations with 
the university day after day 
is apt to lead one to believe 
that progress at this college is slow, 
but a careful survey of the develop- 
ment during the pavSt five years 
shows a marked advance to our 
objective. Five years ago the uni- 
versity site was almost all bush but 
to-day more than 100 acres are in 
field crops. The experimental work 


of the department of agronomy has 
Iwen increased to occupy IS acres. 
The horticultural area has not l;>een 
extended but naturally the trees 
are larger and the growth stronger. 
The permanent wing of the dairy 
barn, now housing about forty head 
of stock stands out very promi- 
nently against the woods to the south 
and a new stock bam built under the 
Soldiers* Civil Re-estabHshment, is 
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ready to accommodate twenty head 
more of cattle and horses. This is 
the soldiers’ practice bam. Nu- 
merous poultry houses, colony and 
laying houses accommodate about 
2,000 birds and practice houses for 
students have sprung into existence 
in a little more than one year. A 
class room, comfortably accommo- 
dating sixty or more students, is now 
in use and a dairy with working 
accommodation and apparatus for 
ten students at a time was completed 
on September 1st. The dormitories 
for the men under the Soldiers' Civil 
Rc-eslablishment arc now in use also 
and will accommodate about seventy- 
five students. 

In the department of animal 
husbandry Mr. H. M. King, formerly 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
has been made assistant professor. 
Mr. J. Dudley French of the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, and Mr. 
H. R. Hare, who was Agricultural 
Representative in Halton County, 
Ontario, have l>een made instructors 
to returned men. In the department 
of agronomy Mr. G. (i. Moe, late of 
the Domiition Kxiierimental Farm, 
Ottawa, is now assistant professor, 
and Mr. George Boving of Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, has been 
appointed instructor to returned men. 
In the department of horticulture 
Mr. A. F. Barss of Oregon Agricul- 
tural College has Iwen appointed 
associate professor, and Mr. W. A. 
Middleton of Macdonald College, 
Quebec and Mr. L. R. Jones, Vine- 
land Station, Ontario, are instructors 
to returned men. In the depart- 
ment of dairying, in addition to Mr. 
Wilfrid Sadler of Macdonald Col- 
Quebec, the recently appointed 
head of the department, Mr. N. S. 
Golding, formerly of Ontario Agri- 


cultural College, has been made in- 
structor to returned men. In the 
department of poultry the head of 
the department, Professor A. G. 
Lunn, formerly of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, is assisted by 
Mr. E. A. Lloyd, late of the Grain 
Grower’s Guide Winnipeg, wrho is 
instructor to returned men. 



F. M. CLEMENT, B.S.A., 0E.\N OF THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


The College of agriculture cannot 
yet lay claim to large class rooms and 
laboratories but a very excellent 
beginning has been made and every 
credit is due to the former dean. 
President Klinck, for the manner 
in which he slowdy but surely laid 
the foundation and gathered to- 
gether the material of construction. 
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CO-OPERATION OP FRUIT GROWERS 


C O-OPERATION among the fruit 
growers of British Columbia 
began, as is usual, with the 
dissatisfaction of the treatment re- 
ceived at the hands of proprietary 
fruit traders. In 1912 the proprietor 
of a considerable orchard property 
undertook the organization of the 
growers of the Okanagan Valley on 
co-operative lines. The Okanagan 
Valley is by far the most important 
fruit growing area in British Columbia. 
The assistance and sympathy of the 
provincial Government was given to 
the movement, w'hich was strongly 
supported by many of the leading 
fruit growers. That year eight local 
associations were formed in the follow- 
ing districts: Vernon, Kelowna, Pen- 
ticton, Peachland, Summerland, Rn- 
derby, Armstrong, and another since 
defunct. 

The work of these associations was 
to assemble, grade, and pack accord- 
ing to standard rules all fruit and 
vegetables grown by the respective 
shareholders, and to otherwise- pre- 
pare the same for market. The 
govcrr ment advanced eighty per cent 
of the capital required to build and 
equip the necessary' central packing 
sheds to enable this to lie done. At 
the same time a united selling organ- 
ization was set up called the Okan- 


agan United Growers. This company 
was formed of the growers who con- 
stituted the several local associations 
but was registered as an indejwndent 
concern with a share capital of 
$10,000, and a paid-up capital of $28 
only. No further calls have since 
been made. The functions of this 
organization were to find a market 
for all the fruit and veg( tables packed 
by the different local associations. 
This it did and has continued to do 
very satisfactorily, so much so that 
it is now fully rcKTognized to be the 
controlling selling organization of 
British Columbia. The local asso- 
ciations have been (’(jually succcs.ful 
in handling their end of the business. 

The joint organizations go to Show 
W'hat can be done by' co-operation 
when intelligently conducted along 
economic lines, even in the face of 
serious difficulties. The difficulties 
in this case lay' in the f;ict that only 
fifty' ])er cent or le.ss of the growers 
supported the movement, and that 
progrtss had to be made against the 
very' firmly' established fooling of 
some half-dozen proprietary firms. 
The Okanagan United Growers was 
further landicapyied by the loss of 
a lawsuit during the second y'car of 
its existence, involving the pay'inent of 
$.?(). 000 . 


“Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, 
the most independent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their country and wedded to 
its liberty and interests by the most lasting bonds." Thomas Jefferson, 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS. COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NOVA SCOTIA 

THE SOUTH BERWICK COMMUNITY CLUB 

BY IKM V n. CAMPBELL, KCHAL SCIENCE TEACHER. BEAR RIVER. N.S. 


T he organization of thus Club 
arose from a direct need of 
the community for something 
which would bring the people to- 
gether for recreation and social inter- 
course. and link the home with the 
school, the latter Inking an object 
which is constantl)^ kept in mind by 
those actively engagetl in the wwk 
of the Club. The idea of a Com- 
munity ('lub was freely discussed 
among the residents of the section 
for some wrecks before any att(*mpt at 
the actual forming of a Clul) was 
made. This served to awaken 
interest in both old and young, and 
when a meeting w^as held, the people 
came with a clear idea of what w^as 
under consideration. At our first 
meeting we had over thirty people, of 
ages v^aiying from fifteen to sixty- 
five. Everyone was ready with sug- 
gestions and criticisms, and before the 
meeting closed we had an organi- 
zation of tw^enty-five members. This 
number has now^ increased to forty. 

Tlie organization in itself is very 
simple. It is known as the South 
Berwick Community C'lub, and 
meetings are held weekly on the 
school premises. Besides the usual 
officers, and executive comniittee, 
there are sports, social, and educa- 
tional committees, the chairman of 
each of these being also a member of 


the executive. The ]>arent-teachers 
committee is apart from the others, 
toeing changed every month. The 
work of this committee is to visit the 
school, keep in touch with school 
activities, aiU! promote a spirit of 
co-operation between teachers and 
parents. 

The aims of the Club, as set forth 
in the constitution, are as follow's: — 

(1) To improve opportunities for com- 
munity social life. 

(2) To arouse pride in ownership and 
improvement of civic buildings and insti- 
tutions. 

(3) To beautify the homes of the members, 
and the community in general. 

(4) To afford opixirtunitics for the mem- 
Ix'rs to develop ability in organization and 
in conducting public meetings in proper 
order. 

(5) To foster the spirit of co-operation 
instead of individualism. 

(6) To substitute the constructive idea for 
the destructive. 

(7) To constitute a force for the prot^tion 
of all property, whether public or private, 
from a< ts of vandalism. 

(8) To instruct the young jx^ople of the 
community in good dejxirtment in public 
meetings and on the street. 

(9) To promote good citizenship by 
intelligent discussion of live political ques- 
tions, aside from party issues. 

(10) To train the younger members of the 
community in those things which are neces- 
sary for good local citizenship. 

That these aims are being slowly 
realized can be readily seen from the 
907 
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work accomplished. Some years ago 
a lady resident obtained permission 
from the trustees to start a garden on 
the school grounds, and as a result of 
her efforts there was at one time a 
beautiful garden, sixty-five feet 
square, containing many rare and 
beautiful shrubs and perennials. 
Through neglect and acts of des- 
truction the garden lost much of its 
beauty, but the club hired a man for 
heavy work, while the children, super- 
vised by the lady who first planned 
the garden, transplanted and weeded 
until it is again a thing of beauty. 
Thus are the children being taught 
pride in their surroundings and love 
of beauty. 

The club has also placed a hand- 
some 50 ft. flag-pole on the school 
grounds, and purchased a sixteen foot 
flag. A formal flag raising was held 
on June 3rd, when addresses were 
given by local clergymen, and the 
school children presented a beautiful 
I)ageant of the Allied Nations. 

Tennis and croquet have been pro- 
vided for the younger set, all on the 
school grounds, which are ample, and 
there is plenty of room for baseball 
and various sports. The Sports Com- 
mittee endeavors to keep '‘something 
doing all the time^’ on club nights. 

Money has been raised by mem- 
mership fees, and by suppers, fes- 


tivals, etc., which serve two purposes, 
inasmuch as they furnish a good time 
and bring in the money. No private 
subscriptions have been asked for or 
received. The Social Committee 
have charge of all affairs for the 
raising of money, and thanks to 
their efforts, the club has thus far 
been self-sux^porting. 

During the winter months the 
Educational Committee will plan for 
lectures, lantern shows, debates, 
musical evenings, etc. There is a fine 
hall over the schoolhouse, equipped 
with stage, dressing rooms, etc., 
making it possible to present ])lays 
by local talent. This hall is used 
for club meetings as well as for 
Sunday school and occasional church 
services. Thus the school is actually 
the community centre. 

Undoubtedly the club is proving a 
success. The x)eople are working 
together in harmony for a common 
])ur|:>ose, namely, the civic* and social 
improvement of the community. 
The children work and })lay with 
their ciders, and learn the value of 
co-operation. They are recognized 
as young citizens, and are being 
trained in the elements of good 
citizenship. No miracles have been 
wrought, but good results are slowly 
but surely making themselves 
apparent. 


ONTARIO 

RESULTS FROM A CALF CLUB 


U NDER the supervision of the 
agricultural representatives a 
number of live stock clubs 
have been formed in various counties 
in Ontario. The aim of these clubs 
is to encourage boys and girls to 
take greater interest in live stock 
and to enable the boys and girls 
to put into practice the best methods 
of feeding and caring for animals. 
The first of these clubs to hold its 
sale of stock is one of those in Halton 
county where, at Oakville fair 
grounds on AugUvSt 20,. twenty- 
seven heifers were sold. 


The animals were divided into 
three classes according to the price 
paid for them. They were judged 
by Professor (^o. E, Day of the 
Dominion Shorthorn Breeders' Asso- 
ciation, who placed the animals, 
and in a short speech to the boys 
emphasized the need in Canada of 
stock of a higher class. He con- 
gratulated the boys on the splendid 
appearance of their animals. 

Some of the individuals sold for 
prices very much above the average 
while most were auctioned off at 
about the average price. Most of 
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the animals were bought back by 
the boys who had fed them. 
The receipts for the sale of the 
twenty-seven heifers totalled $7,760, 
or an average of $287. The first 
nine which were purchased last spring 
at from $215 to $225 sold for an 
average of $350. The second lot 
which cost $180 to $200 brought 
an average of $296, and the third 
class bought at from $160 to $175 
averaged $215. Every one was well 
satisfied with the results of the sale 
and it is expected that another club 
will be formed in the near future. 

1'his club was organized in De- 
cember, 1918, under the supervision 
of W. F. Strong, Agricultural Repre- 
sentative, assisted by an advisory 
committee of four Shorthorn men, 
The calves were drawn b^' lot and 
distributed to the boys and girls in 
February. Tlie value of the animals 
ranged from $150 to $225, depending 
on their age, condition, and pedigree. 
T'his ^’alue was ascertained by com- 
parison of the calves and their pedi- 
grees after tlu'v were assembled at 


the distributing point, they were not 
valued according to the cost prices. 
The Halton County Shorthorn Calf 
Club Association took the boys* and 
girls* notes, without the endorsation 
of parent or guardian, for the cost 
price of the calf. After these notes 
were taken to the bank a note cover- 
ing the total amount was signed by 
several of the prominent men of the 
district. 

As may be seen in the foregoing 
statement the sale and show was a 
splendid success. The prices rea- 
lized were good and the object in 
forming this calf club, which was to 
try and induce both children and 
parents to take an interest in pure 
bred stfick, was attained. The inter- 
est of adults and young people is 
shown by the fact that the majority 
of calves were bought back by their 
owners. Sixteen were re-purchased 
by the boys and girls, five were 
bought by men in the county and the 
remaining six were sold out of the 
county. 


BOYS AND GIRLS* LIVE STOCK WORK 1919 

UY KS DINC VN, B..S V.. S! PER VISOR. .\ORlC ULTUK VL REPRESENT \TIVES 


D iking the past two years 
twenty-two li\e stock clubs 
have l>een organizi*cl among 
the boys and girls of Ontario. I'he 
members (»f these clubs range in age 
from eight to twent>'-five >ears, but 
most are between twelve and eighteen 
years old. The following summarized 
table sets forth the facts regarding 
the individual clubs in the briefest 
possible form. In some rases definite 
information is wanting as the distri- 
bution of stock had not been com- 


X)leted at the time of compiling this 
report. Nevertheless each of these 
clubs is cl reality and good results 
are being accomplished in both the 
new and old organizations. The 
prices paid for slock \*ary according to 
the kind of animal, its age, pedigree 
etc., but in all cases members secured 
good Aalue for their monev, and the 
recent calf club sale held in Halt on 
Gounty gives exidence of the fact 
that members are well satisfied with 
the results of their club work. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' CLUB WORK.— C.ALF. SUEEP AND PIG CLUBS, 1919. 


County 

Name of ('lub 

1 Date of 

1 Oiganua- 
} tion 

Mem- 

ber 

ship 

Breed of Stock. 
(Pure Bred or 
Grade) 

Age of Stock 
when 

Distributed 

Brant 

Brant <'o. Boys' ami Girls’ 
Live Stork Chib, ^ 

1 

lln proces«^ 
1 of orga- 
nization . I 

10 

Pure bred of all stock 

I 

Cat tie- 16-20 mos. 
Pigs -2-.^ mos. 
Sheep — shearling. 

Dufferin 

Grand Valley Puit Bret! 
Yorkslure Pig Club. * 

Nov. 

1918 

10 

Pure bred Yorkshire 
sows, (bred) 

6-8 mOsS, 


Melancthon Ti>. Pure Bred 
Yorkshire Pig Club. 

Mar. 

1919 

13 

Pure bird Yorkshire 
Sows (bred). 

6-9 mos. 


Amaranth Twp. Pure Bred 

Feb. 

1919 

14 

Pure bred Yorkshires. 

1 6-10 weeks. 

68306— 4r 

Pig Club. 

Dufferin Co. Shorthorn 
Calf Club. 

Feb 

1919 

10 

Pure bred Shorthorn 
females (bred). 

t8-.^6 mos. 


68306— —4r 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB W0RR.>-CALF. SHEEP AND PIG CLUBS, iW^ondudH. 


county 

Name of Club 

Date of 
Organiza* 
tion 

Mem- 

ber 

ship 

Breed of Stock, 
(Pure Bred or 
Grade) 

Age of Stock 
when 

Distributed 

Dunclae 

Finch Pig Club 

Mar. 1918 

46 

At least one pure bred. 

6 weeks. 

E88e.\ 

Essex Co. Boys’ & Girls' 
Pig Club. 

May 1919 

47 

Duroc Jersey (grade). 

2-3 mo8. 

Grenville 

Grenville Co. Holstein Ciilf 
Club. 

Apr. 1919 

14 

Pure bred liolstein. . 

2*3 years, 

Grey 

Ra vena Pig Club. .. . 

May 1919 

26 

Pure bred Yoikshire 

6 wk.si-6 mos. 

Haldimand 

Nonh Cayuga Boys and 
Gills’ Pig Club. 





Halton 

Halton Co. Shorthorn Calf 
Club. 

Dec. 1918 

28 : 

Pure bred Shorthorn. . 

i 

8-12 inos. 

Kent 

Fletcher Boys and Girls 
Short liom Calf Club. 

June 1918; 

10 

Pure bred Shorthorn . 

Calves 6-16 mo«. 

(bre<i) heifers, 
2 yis. old. 

Lennox & .\ddinston . 

Lennox & Add. Pig Club 
Lennox & Add. Pig Club.. . 
Lennox & Add. Calf Club.. 

Mar. 1918 
Mar 1919 
Mar. 1919 

49 

21 

12 

Pure bred Yorkshires. 
Purebred Yorkshire. . 

5 pure bred Shorthorns 
7 pure bred Holsteins 

6-10 wtMtiks, 

6-10 weeks. 

Under 6 mo«. 
Ciider 6 mo« 

Peel 

Ebenzer J.F.I.A. Pig Club 
Peel Co. Calf ('hib, 

Caledon Sheep Club., 

June 1918 
Sept. 1918 

Nov 1918 

_ J 

8 

58 

u 1 

Yorkshire pure bred. 
10 IloUtem P.B. 

26 Holstein tirade. 

8 .Ayrshire Grade 

J 1 Jersfjsy, P.B. 

S Jerst^y^*, tirade. 
Oxford Pure Bred. 

7-8 mos. 

20 to 24 mo«. 
(bred). 

Sheiiiling ewes, 
thredb 

Victoria 

Victoria Co. Pig Club . . 

June lOlgj j 1 


Waterloo. 

Waterloo Co. lioys' and 
(iirla' Livestock Club. 

Mar. 1918 

14 [All pure bred. 

Shorthorn heifers. 

• 7 Yorkshire sow's, 

11 Berkshire s<i>w, 

12 Ayrshire heifers, 
jl ('lydesdalc man*. 

8 mos.-i yrs. 

6 weeks. 

6 weeks, 

U years. 

Wdland 

Welland County Shortliorn 
Calf Club. 

July 1919 

j 


Wentworth 

Wentworth Pig Club . . , 

Mav 1918 

40 ICirade Yorkshire. , . 

6-8 weeks. 


The following table ib a summary 
of the live stock club w'ork among 
the boys and girls in the v-aiious 
counties in Ontario. The total 
number of clubs is twenty-two with a 
total membership of four hundred and 
forty-four, which is an average of 
twenty members for each of the 
twenty- two clubs. 

BOYS' AND GIRLS' CLUBS. 

Pig Clubs — 

Yorkshire Dufferin 3 

Duiiclas 1 

Grey 1 

Haldimand. . . 1 

Lennox and 
Addington. 2 

Peel 1 

V^'etoria . ... 1 

Wentworth... 1 

Duroc- J ersey Essex 1 


Calf Clubs — 


Ayrshire ] 

Jersey ^Peel 

Holstein ! 

Holstein (irenville. . . . 

Holstein and Short* 

horns Lennox ami 

Addington . 

Shorthorns Dufferin 

Hallon 

Kent 

Welland 


1 

1 


1 

I 

1 

1 

I 


7 


Sheeps Clubs — 

Oxford Peel 1 


Live Stock Clubs — Brant 1 

Waterloo 1 


12 


2 
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MANITOBA 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB FAIRS 


D uring the first three weeks 
of October two hundred 
and forty boys’ and girls’ 
fairs are being held throughout the 
province and all parents and friends 
of Manitoba’s 25,000 club memlx^rs 
are invited by the Ministers of 
Agriculture and Education to attend 
at least one of the fairs and sec what 
the young people are doing to develop 
agriculture- -the world’s greatest 
science, — and home making — the 
world’s greatest occupation. Pos- 
ters used by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, Winni- 
peg, announce the dates of the various 
fairs under the inspectors of the 
different division and set the follow- 
ing time table, which is uniform for 
all fairs,- “Farnnirs’ Time. 

9 30 — All (.'lub OftirofN at their posts. 

10 30-“ All Kxhibit^ in pbuv. 

11 00 — Judging t'onimcnces. 

11 (K)^— Hoys’ and C'drls’ Matches, Baseball, 
Football, etc, 

12 30 — Basket I'icnic — school groups. 

1 30 — Judging continued. 


1 .30-~-Potato, Carrot, Bean, Sack and 
Three-legged races, 50, 75, 100 yd. 
clashes, obstacle, relay and other 
races. 

3 . 00 — Identification Competition. 

For Club Members. 

Only thoR<» two have at least two exhibits 
at the Fair arc tnjrmitted to compete. Each 
team will consist of cither two boys and one 
girl, or two girls and one hoy from a rural 
school or from a room in a gnidod school. 

The members lA each team who get 80 
points out of 100, or the individual who gets 
90 points, ^^ili receive* the beautiful gold 
filled enamel Club FCmblem presented by the 
Minister of Agriculture. The winning team 
will also recebe a Bf)ys’ and Girls’ (.'lub 
Diploma. 

Each ('omp<‘iitor is required to mime the 
following, cither from picture.s, flrawings or 
live specimens: — 

1. Five common Manitoba breccls of Poultr>\ 

2. Five c<nnnu>n Manitoba brmls of Pigs. 

3. Five common Manitoba breed,s of ('attic. 

4. Five common Manitoba breeds of Sheep. 

5. Fi\e common Manitoba breeds of Horses. 

6. Eight common Manitoba Field (drains. 

7. Eight common Manitoba Noxious Weeds. 

8. Eleven common Manitoba Ciarden \ ego- 

tables. 

Si'ore cards will be provided by the judges. 

3 3(V— -Judges explain the awards. 

4 00 — Spe<*chcs, Drills, School \'ells, Com- 

munity Singing. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

FARM BOYS’ CAMP 


T he Farm Boys’ Camp at the 
Regina Provincial Exhibition 
was this yi^ar more than usual- 
ly successful. The premier award of 
a fifty dollar agricultural scholarship 
and iw'enty-five dollars in cash was 
awarded to Fred. Black of Midalc 
who scored the highest aggregate in 
all the competitions staged during 
the camp. The Midale team scored 
the highest points in the beef and 
dairy cattle judging competitions 
ond with 1,788 points to its credit 
secured the highest standing of the 
forty-eight teams conii>eting. The 


prizes were presenied to the winning 
boys and teams in the live stock 
judging grand stand by J. G. Rayner, 
of the University Extension Depart- 
ment, the camp manager. 

The physical training and manual 
work during the week the boys were 
in camp was undertaken by T. H. 
Rosser, principal of the Shellbrook 
school, who also acted as camp com* 
mandant. On the closing day the 
l>oys paid a visit to the parliament 
buildings where they were addressed 
by the Honourable Charles A. 
Dunning, Minister of Agriculture. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

EDUCATION IN AND THROUGH AGRICULTURE 

BY J. W. GIBSON, M.A., DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


I N the June number of the Gazette 
Mr. John Dearness, in his most 
timely article on "‘Agriculture 
as Education”, points out some of the 
dangers and also some of the errors 
attendant upon the introduction of 
agriculture in the schools. The case 
has not been overstated. Agricul- 
tural instruction can hardly be said 
to have more than begun in the vschools 
of Canada and already one sees 
evidences of mischief and impending 
failure, chiefly, we think, through 
a lack of understanding combined 
with the misdirected enthusiasm of 
some of its strongest sufiporters. 
What we seem to need and need 
badly is a philosophy of agricultural 
education. Education in Agricul- 
ture is comparatively easy of under- 
standing. “Let us have Agriculture 
taught in our schools”, is the* slogan, 
and many who know more about 
agriculture than about the true func- 
tion of schools are leading rashl\' and 
blindly on. In too many cases they 
mistake the means for the end. They 
have not gras])ed the important fact 
that in the public schools, at least 
there is one thing more im]iortant 
than education in agriculture and that 
is education through agrii ulture. 

At various times during the last 
half century attempts have been 
made to introduce the study of agri- 
culture in the public schools of Ca- 
nada. The supposition was that 
agriculture was something that chil- 
dren would do well to know about, 
hence it never got beyond the stage 
of good and useful information, dis- 
pensed from icxt-Viooks with a cer- 
tain amount of doubtful exposition 
thrown in. Indeed, the instructions 
issued to teachers in Ontario in 1896, 
relative to the teaching of agriculture 
in public schools, specifically stated 
that the teaching of this subject was 
to l>e “by conversation only.” Of 
course Ontario and the other prov- 
inces have got well beyond that 


stage in the teaching of agriculture 
but there is a grave danger of our 
making another mistake and that is 
what Mr. Dearness has taken occa- 
sion to point out. The whole ques- 
tion is too serious and too important 
to be passed over. There is a right way 
and we may be sure that it is based 
upon sound pedagogic principles. 

How many teachers of agriculture 
ever stop to consider the great ques- 
tion of the evolution of interest in 
children? “If it is a good thing to 
know, then the sooner they learn it the 
bett(‘r”, seems to be the theory of 
some agricultural instructors. Hut 
this is wrrmg in principle and tan 
never lx* ])erman(;ntly successful. 
For exarnpU*, the si'ieiitific feeding 
of hogs is a fine study and the eco- 
nomic ])roduction of pork is a sjilen- 
did achiex'ement, but it pro]X‘rly 
belongs to young men and not to 
little boys and girls of junior or inter- 
mediate grade. A cirtain kind of 
agricultural propagandist in ('anada 
has faii(‘d to recognize or ajipreciate 
this fact and the suddtm ])<)[)ulariiy 
which now attends all efTorls on the 
part of the .schools to increase food 
production seems to give him right 
of way in the schools. Under war 
conditions we f(*ll that this should be 
tolerated and even encouraged, hut 
it is now time that school inspectors 
and superintendents should tliink 
their way through this tjuestion of 
agriculture in the schools and get on to 
a sound basis of education both in and 
through agriculture. 

Agriculture has wonderful po.ssi- 
bilities as a great liberalizing subject 
of instruction. It stands so close to 
the first interests of the human race 
that it is destined to occupy a most 
important place in the educational 
systems of the future, but it will never 
become the great factor and the fine 
instrument in education which it 
can and should be unless it is proper- 
ly organized and intelligently handled. 
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It has its beginnings in primary edu- 
cation in a direct observational, 
study of the things that surround 
the children and which enter into 
their daily experience and activity. 
It includes a knowledge of the plant 
and animal life of the district and of 
the soil and later of the processes 
entering into plant production. Prob- 
ably no single phrase or term adequ- 
ately expresses all that we wish to 
inc'ludo in the elementary work which 
logically precedes vocational and 
economic agriculture, but certainly 
‘'nature study” as we understand it 
today most nearly expresses what 
we mean. The true teacher who has 
learned to think with the children and 
to a])preciate their mental proce.sses 
and above all the normal develo()- 
nient of their interests, attitudes, and 
tendenc ies, makes no <li\iding line 
between nature study and agriculture. 
She thinks of agriculture as nature 
study specialized and applied^ -and 
as it becomes more specialized and 
operative it olnaously may become 
more economic and vocational. It 
is not altogether a question of age or 
of grade, but in the main Mr. Dear- 
ness is right in his conclusion that 
“in the public s('hools there is veiv' 
little of agriculture that should not be 
taught with a liberalizing and social- 
izing aim as nature study.'' 

Nature study with domestic animals 
is not agriculture but it is a most 
desirable introduction to the animal 
husbandry side of agriculture. Pigs 
are most interesting animals for obser- 
vational study for little boys and girls 
but the butcher’s verdict on the 


animal is a highly economic consi- 
deration which is more appropriate 
to developing adult interest and can 
best be dealt wath in senior grade or 
high school work. In the public 
school wc can afford to have more 
* ‘piggy” and less “pork”. 

And what about our Pig Clubs? 
It is a fine thing to interset boys and 
girls in the feeding and care of pigs 
and other animals. They learn 
much of animal peculiarities and of 
their response to good care — in the 
matter of friendship quite as much as 
of increasing avoirdupois. They 
get a certain amount of business 
training and may even develop some 
skill in the mixing of rations but to 
the little boy of ten pig clubs are 
mainly nature study clubs and to the 
big boy of eighteen they are young 
farmer’s pork raising clubs. The 
little boy manages to fatten up his 
pet in order that in its death both 
he and it may make a record 
for the country or for the province 
and receive in connection therewith 
a big ]:)rize and a halo of glory. There 
is something incongruous about this 
whole performance. Why can we 
not have nature study clubs as fine, 
educational organizations for boys 
and girls of public school age and 
go( )d , up- 1( )-d ate, well-managed 
Junior Farmers' Agricultural or 
Production clubs for boys from 
fifteen to twenty years of age? At 
present we are trying to be all- 
inclusive in our agricultural program- 
me, to the detriment of permanency 
of interest and of good pedagog>'. 


Every building of permanency requires a well built foundation. It is equally true that 
the boys and girls require a firm foundation utx)n which to base a successful career. 

The school fair aims to develop in the boy and girl the comer stones of ambition, self-reliance, 
carefulness and a love of Nature* 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Report of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTHS 


Oct. 6-12. — National Dairy Show at Chicago, 
U.S.A., Secretary, W. E. Skinner, 
405 State Huillliiig, 5th Ave., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 8-15, Oerieral Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation o'* the province of QueScc tenth 
annual sale of pure bred registered breed- 
ing stock at Montreal ICastern Cattle 
Market, October 8lh, and Quebec 
Abatt>irs (cattle market) October 15th. 
Secretary, Dr. J. A. Couture, 49 (iarden 
St. Quebec. 

Oct. 14, 15, 16 Interprovincial Ploughing 
Match, Tractor and Farm Machinery 
Demonstration at the Central Experi- 
mental and Booth Farms, Ottawa. 
Secretary, F. C. Nunnick. Ottawa. 


Oct. 29 — Nov. 3. — Provincial Fair, New 
Wcstniin.ster, B.C. 

Jan. 8-9, 1920; Dair>'men’s Association of 
Eastern Ontario hold their winter dairy 
exhibition at Brockville, Ontario. Sec- 
retary, T. A. Thompson, Almonte, Ont. 

Jan. 14-15, 1920, Dairymen’s AssCK'iation of 
Western Ontario hold their winter dairy 
exhibition at London, Ontario. Secre- 
tary, Mr. Frank Herns. London Ont. 

Fel). 16-21, 1920, Western Canada Dairy 
Show and Manitoba Dairy Association 
Convention at Winnipeg. Seiretary. 
L. A. Gibson, Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg. 


CENTRAL CANADA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


At the Central Canada Veterinary Asso- 
ciation clinic held in Ottawa, August 13 
and 14, a large number of veterinarians 
from central Ontario, and several from Mont- 
real, were present. Among the resolutions 
which passed were the following: — 

That this association hereby request 
the government of Ontario to enact legis- 
lation requiring the regi.st ration of vete- 
rinary^ surgeons for practice, similar to the 
laws now existing in the other provinces of 
Canada. 

That this association expresses its strong 
disapproval of any institutions other than 
recognized universitie.s and accredited 
veterinary colleges giving courses of in- 
struction in veterinary science by mail or 


otherwise and granting so-called diplomas 
and degree.s. 

Whereas the Minister of Agriculture of 
Ontario has announceil that the Ontario 
Veterinary t'ollege has now adapted a 
definite standard of matriculatitm and the 
granting of the degree of Bachelor of 
Veterinary Science by the University of 
Toronto; and 

Whereas this a.ssociation ivS convinced 
that this will insure a higher standard of 
veterinary qualification. 

Therefore be it resolved that this 
association avail itself of this opportunity 
to convey to the Hon. Geo. S. Henry, the 
Minister of Agriculture, its assurance of 
its appreciation of his action in arranging 
for a higher standard of veterinary educa- 
tion and qualification. 


THE POMOLOQICAL AND FRUIT GROWING SOCIETY OF QUEBEC 


There wa.s a large attendance at the 
meeting of the Pomological and Fruit (Grow- 
ing Society of the province of Quel/ec w’hich 
met at Hemmingford for their summer 
conference. The necessity of re-planting 
the orchards of the province after the killing 
frost of 1917-18, with their subsequent 
mortality in the best orchards of Quebec, 


HOIS dealt (m by the President, Mr. C. E. 
Fetch, in his ofKming address and was em- 
phasized by the speakers. Tremendous 
tosses had occurred but the devastating 
winter has shown that orchards of suitable 
varieties, properly cultivated, can withstand 
even such winters as that of 1917-18. To 
this end the re-planting of orchards with 
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fameuse, Macintosh Reds, Wealthy, and 
Duchess apples was advocated. These four 
varieties have been found particularly suited 
for the districts of Quebec. 

With regard to the plum growing industry 
of the lower gulf regions Dr. Chapais, Ka- 
mouraska County, pointed out that such 
losses as the one above ref<»rred to occurred 
but once in a generation and the proceeds 
from the intermediate crops was amply 
sufficient to make up for the losses. He 
advised that proper varieties of plums be 
chosen, planting gone ahead with, and or- 
chards re-planletl and cared for in such a 
manner that they might resist severe frosts. 

In his address on garden pests Professor 
Lochhead of Macdonald College outlined 


methods for the extermination of the insect 
and fungus pests which are most troublesome 
in the orchard. 

Professoi T. G. Bunting of Macdonald 
College in his address on imjiroving the home 
surroundings advocated the planting of 
flowers and shrubs to add to the l>eauty of 
the ordinary country home. 

Father Leopold of LaTrappe, iidvised a 
vigorous policy of replanting to restore the 
orchards of Quebec to their former product- 
iveness. 

The officers of the Association are, Pre- 
siident, C. E. Petch, Hemmingford; 

vice-president, Rev. J. P. Levasseur, Ste 
Anne dc la Pocatiere; secretary-treasurer, 
Peter Reid, Chateauguay Basin. 


QUEBEC HOMEMAKERS* CLUB 


At the sixth annual convention of the 
Homemakers’ Clulis held at Macdonald 
College in June, eighty- three delegates were 
in attendance representing thirty-nine out 
of the forty-five clubs now in existence. In 
his address of welcome Professor Lochhead 
referred to the great changes which had 
taken place since the annual meeting last 
year. He pointed out th.it the new condi- 
tions and the process of readjustment pre- 
sented many difficulties but he believed that 
eventually we would emerge wdth grievances 
setthxi and inequalities of all kinds would 
be eliminated. In his opinion, the main 
objective of the new policy in rural reorgani- 
zation should be co-operation for the common 
good and the women of the countr>’ must be 


looked to to take a leading part and the 
homemakers’ clubs wdeld a great influence 
in rural communities. A survey of the club 
programmes showed that history, literature, 
matters of government and community 
improvement had received attention as w^ell 
as questions pertaining to health and the 
household. During the past year the im- 
portance of the question of food was indi- 
cated by the fact that food studies were 
shown on the programmes of the various 
clubs. Ten new’ clubs have been formed in 
the province during the past year: Fort 
Coulonge, Wakefield, Milan, Bury, Marsboro, 
Massawdppi, Hillhead, Jerusalem, Radford 
anti Ways’ Mills. Tw’o clubs, Eardley and 
Hemmingford, have been reorganized. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL UNION 

The next annual miH*ting of the Ontario o .the assot iation is Dr. C. .\, Zavitz, pro- 

Agricultural and Experimental Union wall fessor of Field Husbandry at the Ontario 

be held at the Ontario .Agricultural College Agricultural College, 
on January 20lh and 2 1st. Phe secretary 


ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario A'ete- 
rinary Association was held at the Ontario 
Veterinary College, Toronto, during the 
second w’eek in August. The asstxiation 
adopted resolutions recommending that to 
prevent illicit dealing in drugs by persons 
representing themselves as veterinary sur- 
geons, the official registration of the duly 
qualified veterinarians be required by law^; 
that the Ontario Veterinary Association 
request the government to enact legislation 
to prevent veterinary quackery and establish 
standards for Ontario similar to those exist- 
ing in other provinces; that an investigation 
be instituted and all privately conducted 
voterinarv correspondence schools be pro- 
hilntctl, tlms reserving to the Ontario Vete- 
rinary College, universities and agricultural 
colleges the right to give veterinary training 


and instruction. It w'as claimed that vete 
riiiary science is being brought into disrepute 
ow'ing to the number of practitioners lieing 
turned out from so called veterinary corre- 
spondence schools evei y year. The present 
law is such that they can and do practice 
in many localities with little hindrance. 
The association wishes to eliminate all 
quacking in veterinary science in Ontario. 

The election of officers of the Ontario 
Veterinary Association for the ensuing year 
resulted as follow’s: President, Dr. Canipbell, 
Toronto; 1st vice-president, Dr. Engel, 
Waterloo; 2nd vice-president, Dr. Cook, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Ottewell, 
Toronto; Executive committee, Dr. Buckley, 
Toronto; Dr Baker, Toronto; Dr. Caley, 
Bracebridge, 
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ONTARIO BSEKBBPBRS* ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting in Toronto the crop report 
committee of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association received reports from 579 mem- 
bers in the province as well as inforrnation 
from Quebec and Ignited States relative to 
this year’s honey production. Indications 
show that the light honey crop this year 
is below normal both in Ontario and outside 


territories and so far as can be ascertained 
there is no large amount of last year’s crop 
held over. In view of these contlilions the 
committee recommended the same prices 
as last year and were advised to cultivate 
their home market to its fullest capacity, 
being careful not to sell any second grade 
honey for table use. 


DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 


The Dairymen’s Association both of 
western and eastern Ontario arc preparing 
for their winter exhibition at Brockville, 
Ontario, and London, Ontario. The [irize 
lists for both exhibit ion,s are large and besides 
the Association prizes many exc(‘llent, 
stx*cial premiums arc offered. All entries 
must be in the hands of the secretary on 
or before Dc‘C(‘mber 15 and exhibitors must 
be members of the Association for the year 
1919. Creamery prints and daity^ butter 
may be made any time after October 1 


and do not necessarily need to be forwarded 
to cold storage, but the fifty-six pound 
boxes of creamery butter must be forwarded 
within one week after making and the 
secretaiy- notified as to the day of shipment 
for the Brockville c^xhibition. For tht^ 
London exhibition all October butter mu.st 
be sent to London cold storage by November 
11. Exhibitors of cheese ar<‘ required to 
care lor Th<‘ir own exhibits until shipped lo 
th(‘ place of the convention. 


NIAGARA DISTRICT GRAPE GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


The Niagara District Grape Cirowers' 
Association, which was formed on .\ugnst 
18 at St. Catharines with an initial member- 
ship of JOO, aims to eliminate profiteers. It 
will make amicable aiTangements between 
the growers, the wine manufacturers, and the 
dealers and will endeavour to equalize the 
price on a fair basis to the growers, the 
wholesaler, the retailer, and the eventual 
consumer. 


The election of officers Wvis as follows* 
IVesident, J. A. Welstead, St. ('atharincsl 
vice-president, James A. Ia\ingstone, (irims- 
by; secretary-treasurer, Harry K. t'lemens. 
The e.xecutive commillee consists of the 
following representatives of hxMl assotia- 
tioiis' St. Davids, W. \V. Armstrong, J. N. 
Crysler; Bcarnsville, James C\ Cox, John 
Hieks; Jordan, \V. M. (iayman; \Vinona, 
Eland I.ee, Thomas Mahoney; (irimsby, 
James Livingstone. 


.MANITOBA DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The Manitoba Dairy Association has 
raised $540 to be offered in prizes at the 
Western Canada Dairy Show, for the best 
fourteen pounds of butter made during the 
month or September. The butter shall lx? 


cold sloraged in Winnipeg until judging 
times arrives in February, 1920. The firizes 
offered are eight in number, ranging from 
$100 to $10. 


SASKATCHEWAN STOCK GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 

At the seventh annual convention of the active during the past year. The reso- 

^^^atci^wan St^k Growers Association held Jutions passed at the last annual meeting had 

carried out satisfactorily. By a special 
ea that the Association had been very Act of legislature two slock yards, one at 
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Moose Jaw and one at Prince Albert, had been 
organised with a capital cost of $100,000 
each. The Moose Jaw Union Stock Yards 
Limite d droj^ped its charter and accepted the 
charter provided by the Act of the I^e^is- 
lature^ The assets of the Mooh<5 Jaw Union 
St<K’.k Yards Limited were transferred to the 
Southern Saskatchewan C^o-operative Stock 
Yards Company. The resolution asking for 
conservation of feed on farms until April 1st 
each year had been practically carried out. 
The charter incorporating the Association 
by Act of parliament was secured, capital 
being $1,000 and the number of shares LOCK). 

Among the recommendations made at the 
convention were the following resolutions, — 

That the Asseniation respectfully re(|uest 
th«‘ Dominion (iovernmeiit to investigate the 
crial resources in the Willow Hunch district 
w'ith a view to operating. That when the 
stcK'k yards (»f Moose Jaw and Prince .Albert 
commence operations an agent be appointed 
by the Saskatchewan Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase breeding stcK k and Stock- 
ers for farmers as is now practised at St. 
Ihmiface, Man. 

I'liat the Recorder of Hraiids notify owners 
(»f horse and cattle brands in regard to expi- 
ration of their brands so that such owners 
may take the necessary steps to have lh(‘ir 
brands renewed. This resolution refers to 
section 4 of the Brand Act. 

That section 17 of the Brand -Vi be 
amended by making the peualtN read '’Mini- 
mum $50. CH) and ttot ex<'eeding $300.00.” 


That, in the opinion of this Association, 
in any municipality where there is an ap- 
preciable amount of rough land abutting on a 
river mostly used for st<K:k purposes the 
Municipal Act should be amended in order 
that the majority of this portion of the 
municipality should be able to take a vote as 
to whether a winter herd law' should be put 
in force or not. 

C'onsidering the vast area of the province 
of Saskatchew^an the Association bclieve.s that 
the time is opportune for the establishing of a 
demonstration farm in the south w'estern 
portion of the province. The said farm to 
be under government control as an adjunct 
to the agricultural college at Saskatchewan. 
Furthermore that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Hon. Wm. Martin, 
Minister of Education, for his information 
and action. 

Rosedved that the Association W’ould res- 
fiectfidly request the Dominion (iovernment 
to set apart a suitabh^ area of land in the 
south W'estern part of the province to be 
used by the Uuiverrity of Saskatchewan for 
dmnonst ration purposes in methods of breed- 
ing, feeding, and caring for st(x'k under 
range conditions. 

Shaiinavon. Sask., was unanimously 
chostm as a place for meeting for the con- 
vention in June, 1920. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was as follows. -President, Jack Byers, 
\'aljean; vice president, Olaf Olafson, 
Mortlaeh; K‘cretary, Hugh MeKellar. 


GREAT PLAINS OFFICIAL HORTICULTURIST ASSOCIATION 


The second annual convention of the Great 
Plains Olficial Horticulturist \ssociatton was 
held at Winnipeg, Brandon, Morden, and at 
Indian Hoad, in August, 1919. 'I'he |>arty 
consisted ol delegates from various parts of 
Canadii and the United States, 

Under the dircxnion of Mr, W. (.'. McKil- 
lican and his gardener the part\ inspected 
the Brandon Farm w'here some interesting 
tests in the culture of tomatoes were being 
carried on. In sweet corn the Sw'ei‘t Squaw', 
a Ontral Experimental Farm production, 
is giving promising returns. In the orchanl 
a number of cherries, plums, and apples 
w^erc seen to be giving fair satisfaction and 
proving sulficientiy hardy for the western 
provinces. The sand cherry and the Japa- 
nese Hybrid produced by I’rofessor Hansen 
were hearing fairly abundantly. The Mam- 
moth plum, a pnxfuction of Mr. A. F. Steven- 
son, a seedling of the C'hcney, wras found to be 
perfectly hardy and bearing well. Two of 
the hardiest varieties of apples w^ere Osman 
and Columbia. One of the lilacs giving 
best satisfaction under ^neral prairie condi- 
tions was the villosa filac which was seen 
in the arboretum at the farm. 

At the Experimental Farm at Indkm Head 
the party, under the direction of Superin- 


tendent McKenzie and Professor Macoun, 
.spent a profitable morning in the gardens 
and orchards and arboretum and compared 
the relative hardiness, at this point, of the 
various types and varieties, as they had done 
at Brandon the day Ixifore. A \'isit to the 
Forestry Station wdiere Mr, Norman Ross, 
Superintendent, took charge of the party, 
was of special value to those interested in 
licautifying the farm homes of the Prairie 
Provinces. .\x this station Mr, Ross is pro- 
ducing deciduous and coniferous tree seedlings 
by the million for prairie farms and he 
deserves credit for the remarkable way in 
which he has developed a treeless prairie 
farm into a place of great beauty. Some of 
the outvStanding varieties of trees for prairie 
planting are Black Bills Spruce, Siberian 
Larch, Lodgepole and Scotch Pine. 

The regular session of the convention was 
held at the Manitoba Agricultural College 
w'hcre the members of the association w^erc 
welcomed by President Reynolds. The 
secretary in his report pointed out that the 
association had just been formed one year 
previous and had under consideration the 
development o( a hundred year programme in 
the evolution of hardy plants for the Great 
Plains ^iori. One of the objects of the 
association is to make life on the prairies 
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more homelike and attractive and this object 
is being kept well in mind. 

The final session of this second convention 
was held at the Experiment Station at 
Morden, Manitoba, where some interesting 
work is under way in testing out new and 
promising^ varieties of seedling apples and 
plums. .Some of the new seedling apples 
which have been produced at Ottawa by 
making a cross of hardy standards on the 
Saunders Hybrids were in bearing and 
aroused considerable interest. 

The second annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation has proven a decided success and 
has served to emphasize these facts: 

1. That the horticulture of the Grpt 
Plains Region is one of international im- 
portani'e and the problem can best be 
solved by co-ojibrative and co-ordinated 
effort. 

2. That the work of developing fruit 
and vegetables for this re^fion is a problem 
that will require long periods of time, and 
is a problem that should receive the sup- 
port of governments and public bodies. 


3. That this region is capable of great 
horticultural possibilites. 

4. That these annual gatherings are an 
excellent means of arousing a widespread 
interest in this question. 

It was decided to allow the association to 
remain largely of a technical nature retaining 
as active members all those who are engaged 
in horticulture in an official way in the Great 
Plains region, and accepting as associate 
members those whom the executive might 
consider eligible. On invitation from Mr. M. 
/. Dorsey it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at St. Paul, Minn. 

The following officers wc?re electcxl for he 
ensuing year: President, Professor F. W. 
Brodrick of the Agricultural College at 
Winnipeg; secretary-trcuisurcr, Max Pfaen- 
dcr, Mandan, North Dakota; directors, Dr. 

M. J. Dorsey, University Farm, St. P.uil, 
Minn.; Professor \V. T. M«icoim, Dominion 
Horticulturist, Ottawa, Can., and IVofessor 

N. E. Hansen, Brookings, South Dakota. 


WESTERN CANADA IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
We.stern Canada Irrigation Association was 
held at Medicine Hat, Alberta. .August 4, 
5 and 6. The convention was a very 
successful one in ev(*r>^ way. It was well 
attended, the addresses were interesting 
and the discussions valuable. The strong 
feeling of the meeting was the need for more 
irrigation in Southern Alberta and parts of 
Siiskatchewan. There are few opponents 
of irrigation in the.se parts of the country now 
and it was not necessary to prove its value 
and advantages. If there had lieen any 
doubters, their doubts would have been 
dispelled by the visit to the Koniilane Farm, 
owned by the Canada Land and Irrigation 
Company where the delegates were invited 
to spend a day. The wonderful crops seen 
on this farm and contrasted with the sur- 
rounding prairie would have convinced the 
most skeptical. At the farm a pradic'al 
demonstration (jf the preparation of land for 
irrigation and the various means of applying 
water was given and was follow'ed with much 
interest by the visitors. 

The papers and discussions dealt with 
various phases of irrigation both from the 
point of view of the engineer and that of 


the farmer, and led to very animated discus- 
sions. Wry strong resolutions were passed 
at the close of the (onvention urging on the 
Dominion and provincial governments the 
nml of immediate action in the extensKui 
of irrigation throughout Southern Alberta 
and parts of Saskat(du*wan. vert* heated 
discussion arose as to the responsibility of 
Dominion and provincial governments in 
the ('onst ruction of these works and a reso- 
lution was passed t'xprc'^sitig the opinion that 
it was the duty of the Dominion government 
to maintain all main canaK and reservoirs 
and deliver water at <'o.st and that tin* jiro- 
v'incial governments concerned should as- 
sume the responsibility for creation of w<iter 
districts and lend their financial siiptH:>rt to 
thest' districts. 

In view of the impr)rtance of the extension 
of irrigation throughout Southern Alberta, 
the British t'olumbia and Saskatchewan, 
representatives at the convention agreed 
to forego their right to having next years* con- 
vention in their province and a resolution 
was moved and seconded by representatives 
of these provinces res|>ectivel>^ that next 
year’s convention bo held at Lethbridge, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


Aberdecn-Angus breeden^* from Ontario, 
Manitoba, Sasl^tchewan, and All>erta at- 
tended the Canadian Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation meeting recently held in Brandon, 
Manitoba. The attendance numbered over 
seventy. The recommendation that the 
aspxiation adopt the policy of holding con- 
tribution sales of stock in different parts of 


the country was approved. The national 
sales’ committee was appointed to co-operate 
witli the provincial associations in arranging 
for and holding these sales. The futurity 
or calf class, which this year proved such a 
success at the Brandon exhibition, is to be 
a yearly affair at different exhibitions through- 
out the country. In his opening addre^ 
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President J. D. McGregor drew attention to 
the progress that has been made by the 
association in the last ten years. In 1908 
registrations were about 500 with a revenue 


amounting to $800 while in 1918 the regis- 
trations were nearly 4,000 and the revenue 
vras over $6,000. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CO-OPERATIVE SEED GROWERS* 


The United Seed Growers' Co-operative 
organization, with headquarters at Pentic- 
ton, B.C., has been launched. It is the inl^en- 
tion of this asscK'iation to make a serious 
attempt to gain a prominent place in the 
Canadian seed trade. The United Seed 
Growers will operate under the Co-operative 
Associations Act of the province and will 
have their storage warehouse at Penticton. 
During the past two years considerable work 
has been undertaken to increase the British 


Columbia seed industry and the results 
encourage a continuance of this work. The 
principal object of the United Seed Growers' 
IS better returns for their seeds. The margin 
existing at present between the price the 
growers receive and that at which the retail- 
ers sell is not equitable. 

At the preliminary meeting held at Pentic- 
ton, the president chosen for the organization 
is L. E. Taylor of Kelowna, B.C., vice-presi- 
dent, W. C. Kelly, .Stimmerland, B.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
A(;RicrLTi:RE 

Pamphlet No. Information Concerning 
the Policy regarding Pure-Bred Rams iH-»iu‘d 
by iht* Live Stock Branch <»f the Dominum 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, gives 
information regarding the premitim policy 
a<lopted by the Live Stix'k Branch. 

Preservation of Fruits and Vegcdaldes for 
Home Vse by Margaret Macfarlane, Bulletin 
No. 93 of the Dominion ICxperimental Farms, 
contaiuH inlonnatuai in regard to the general 
principles underlying the Huccessful preser- 
vation of food based on recipes found by 
long e\j)eri(‘nce to ho good and on experi- 
mental Work at the ExjH'rimental Fanu 
iluring 1917-18. 

Bulletin No. 4d 1 he Use of Coarse Grains 
for Human Food, by Dr C. E. Saunders, 
Dominion (Vrealist, in a most interesting 
way treats of the possibilities an<l advantages 
of adding to human diet various articles of 
food prepared from coarst* grains, and 
includes a number <»f reci^ws for preparing 
these'. 

Bulletin No. Second Series, Flue-Cured 
Tobacco in Canada, prepared by the Tobacco 
Division of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture'*, contains re*su1ts of experimental 
work at the^ tobaex'o station at Harrow of 
which I). D. Digges is Manager. The 
information is supplemented by the repe>rt 
of inwstigations of tobacco soils in southern 
Ontario made by 11. J. Freeman, Tobacco 
Inspector. 

ONTARIO 

Autumn Sown Crops JOlO by C. A. Zavitz, 
Professor of Field Husbandrx', Ontario 
Agrkultural College, Guelph, gives results 
of expefimipats with winter wheat, rye, 


barley, emmer a ml hairy vett:h(‘s conducted 
at the Ontario Agricultural College and on 
various farms throughout Ontario. 

The Apple Maggot, Bulletin 27 J by L. 
C aesar, B.A., B.S.A., Provincial Entomolo- 
gist and \\\ A. Ross, B.S.A., Entomological 
Branch, Dominion Dei>artment of Agricul- 
ture, is issued by the Fruit Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. This 
bulletin gives full information regarding the 
apple maggot, its history, distribution, fcKxl 
plants, ecom>mic impi)rtancc, life history, and 
methods of control. 

Bulletin No. 2^2. — The Presentation of 
Food, issued by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture deals with the importance of 
presertang food in the home, and contains 
a number of methods for canning and jelly 
making, as well as telling in detail how to 
j)reserve vegetables and fruits by drying 
and cold storage. 

Circular A’a. 2.^ Why it Will pay You to 
Plant certified seed potatoes grown in Northern 
Ontario^ prepared b\ Justus Miller, B.S.A., 
Field Oop Specialist, and issued by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, explains 
how the luwthern grown seed is prepared 
and certified, gives official standards of cer- 
tified seed poLiloes, and identifies the 
varieties of potatoes recommended for 
planting. 

Bulletin 273 Community Halls, issued by 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
states the Act resp<*cting the establishment 
of community halls ami athletic fields in 
rural tUstricts together with the regulations 
pasM*d under the Community Halls Act of 
1919, and gives information ixigarding 
the cstablishiujj of these halls. It also 
contains plans f>f various types of community 
halls suitable for rural communities. 
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Bidleiin 247 Farm Poultry issued by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture is a 
revised edition of Bulletin 217, prepared by 
Professor W. R. Graham and F. N. Marcellus. 
This bulletin of eighty pages contains valu- 
able information for poultry raisers and gives 
the results of some experiments of poultry 
houses and fattening of chicks. 

MANITOBA 

The Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration of the province 
of Manitoba for the year lOJft contains the 
n^ports of the heads of the various depart- 
ments of the government. Under separate 
covers arc published the report of the 
Ma^iitoba Agricultural College and the 
report of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The I'welfth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Statistics for the fiscal year ended April 
30 y 19l9y issued by the Department of 
Agriculture of the province of Saskatchewan, 
('ontains the final statistical report of Sas- 
katchewan's grain crops, live stock and, 
grain marketing, and gh'cs meteorological 
data for the calendar year U^18. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Thirteenth Annua! Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the year lOJS, 
issued by the province of British Columbia, 
contains one hundred and ten pages, ami 
includes the reports of the various l>ranches 
of the Department of Agriculture for that 
province. 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Agricul- 
tural Fairs Associations of British Columbia 
for the years 1917-lSy issued by the Deiiait- 
ment of Agriculture of British Columbia, 
contains reix)rts of fairs conducted by the 
Department in the five circuits in the 
province. An appendix contains a summary 
of grants, receipts, expenditures, member- 
ship and prize money, etc., for the years 
1914-18. 

The following bulletins have recently been 
published by the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration. Extension 
Bulletin No. 37 “ Farm Butter Making"'; 
No. 38 "'Practical Cookery No. 39 "Books 
for the Farm and Home and No. 40 Home 
Dressmaking ”. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Manual of American Grape ■'Crozvingy by 
U. P. Hedrick, is a complete, popular Ixxik 
on graf)e growing in North America. It 
describes the practical questions of climatic 
limitations, choice site, land and its 
preparation, fertilizing, tillage^, planting, 
pruning, training, and mark(aing. It (uitlines 
concise treatment of dLsi*ases and insects 
injurious to the cro]>, and gives specuil 
attention to de.scriptions of leading com- 
mercial and amateur varieties. 

The Minutes of the A nnual and Directors" 
Meetings of the Canadian Ayrshire Breeders ^ 
Association for / 9 /,y contains the constitution, 
by-laws, rules of entr\% scale of points, and 
rules and regulations for Record of Perform- 
ance in this assexaatiou. 


NOTES 


In the state of Michigan fifty-seven 
county agents ref)()rt work with boys’ and 
girls' clubs. Steps have been taken to 
relate this work in an organized way more 
closely to the farm bureaux. 


In all two-roomed rural school buildings 
and in many of the bettor one-roomed 
schools in Saskatchewan .space is provided 
which can be used for agricultural purjx>ses. 


At the executive meeting of the Alberta 
Provincial Poultry Association held in C'al- 
gary in July, it was moved that the provin- 
cial government be requested to start an 
egg-laying contest in the province of Alberta 
not later than the fall of this year. 


At the 1919 session of the Manitoba Horti- 
cultural and Forestry Association standards 
for judging vegetables Were adopted* T'hese 
standards are stated in detail for each kind 
of vegetable listed. Quality and uniformity 
with size suitable for table use are to govern 
all awards. 


The Department of .\griculture for the 
province of Alberta is aiijiointing insix'ctors 
to examine eggs in trading places. These 
inspectors w'ill have the ixiwcr to institute 
proceedings for \'iulations of the \eX rc‘sixH't- 
ing the produce and the sale of eggs which 
was passed at the last si'ssion of the Alberta 
legislature. 


The annual convention of the Vegetable 
Growers' Association of .^merit a, was held 
in Detroit, Mich., Septeml>er 9 to 12, 
1919. The programme included numerous 
addresses on co-ojieralion, market gardening, 
greenhouses, soils, fertilizi rs, etc., by leading 
officials from the United States and Canada. 


A horticultural exhibition which had been 
developed to splendid proportions before the 
war and which includes fruit, flower, and 
honey interests is to l>e revived this year. 
The dates chosen are November 11 to 15 
inclusive. Complete announcements as to 
prize lists are being prepared and will be 
announced in the near future. 
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A numl)er of Canadian Holsteins arc‘ beii^ 
taken from British Columbia to Australia 
for Major Finlay of the Sydney University. 
These animals have all been bought from 
British Columbia breeders by Mr. J. F. 
Simmonds, Colony Farm, Essondale, B.C., 
who believes that these Canadian cows will 
make a good name for themselves in New 
South Wales. At the present time the 
Holstein is practically unknown in that 
region. 


Although the order issued by the Canada 
Food Board prohibiting the burning of straw 
was rescinded last fall there will be very little 
oat straw burned in Saskatchewan this year. 
The Saskatchewan fanners, having straw' for 
sale are desinjus of getting in touch with 
stock men who require the straws and will pay 
a nominal price for it. The Live Sloc'k 
C'ommissioner for Saskatchewan is desirous 
of hearing from fanners w'ho have oat straw’ 
for sale. 

In order to prevent the further introduc- 
tion of "Take All" and "Flag Smut" into 
the United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is pndiihiting, absolutely, the importa- 
tion of seed or paddy rice into the country, 
and he has issued regulations naming the 
('onditions under which wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye may Ih‘ imported from the countries 
where the grain is alleeted liy these diseases, 
The order is ellectivc August 15, 1019. 
('omplete information regarding these dis- 
eases was given iu the Jul> number of The 
AOK lCrLTlRAL (i.X^'KT'lE 


Mis^ K<;l)erla MacAdams, soldier refire- 
seiilative in tin* Alberta legislature, has 
bemi appoimed district director of the home 
liranch of the Soldu*r Sctilement Hoard for 
Edmonton, Alta. Miss Mac.Xdams E a 
graduate of Maidonald Institute, (kieljdi. 
She \v(‘ut overseas in 1915 and was on the 
staff of the Orpington Hosfiiral and after 
her election in 1917 she made a tour, on the 
in\it*ition of the Red t'ross Society, of the 
hospitals of France. Pioth at honu' and 


overseas .she took a very active part in the 
welfare of the soldiers. 


Mr. J. L. Tennant, B.S.A., superintendent 
of the underdrainage work in Prince Edwrard 
Island, and agricultural representative for 
Prince county in that province, has resigned 
and is attending the Graduate School of 
Cornel! University, taking special work in 
agricultural education and associated sub- 
jects. Mr. Tennant, in addition to the 
general activities of an agricultural repre- 
sentative, conducted an underdrainage cam- 
paign through the experimental stage, and 
demonstrated its value in improving the 
low lying lands of the province. 


At the meeting of the Calgary Poultry 
AbSiK'iation held in August, a revision w’as 
made to the rules and prize list for the 
coming winter show' w'hich wdll be held 
November 26 tt> 28. Rule 7 is amended by 
adding the following. 

‘‘;\ll exhibits will be examined by the 
association’s pf>ultry specialist who w'ill 
segregate any birds suffering from disease's 
or in an unfit condition. Such birds wdll 
not he permitt(*d to participate in the 
competition but will receive every' proper 
care and attention. Sick birds may be 
removed from the show building if the 
ow'ner desires. 

Demonstrations in canning, jam making, 
and pickling have been held at several centres 
in Quebec province under the direction of 
Miss Kirin, assisted by two domestic science 
students from Macdonald College. The 
demonstrations held at Shaw’ville, Elmside, 
and Fort Coulonge wore attended by the 
members of the girls’ clubs who show'ed 
considerable interest in the work. In Shaw- 
vilic the academy was used for the meetings 
ami the equipment in the househouUl science 
department helped to lighten the work of 
demonstration. Both girls’ clubs and women's 
clubs are showing great activit> in different 
parts of the province and considerable en- 
couragement and many good suggestions 
have been giventhem by the demonstrators. 
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7'he Canaduin Countryman, Toronto, Ont. 
August 16. 

How to Obtain Better Seed Grain. C. 
A, Zavitz, Professor of Field Hus- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 3. 

The O.S.B.A. Co-operative Wool Sale. 
L. E. O’Neill, Live Stock Branch, Ont- 
ario Department of Agriculture, page* 4. 

Seven Electric Lights for Canadian 
Dairymen. H. H. Dean, Professor of 
Dalr^ Husbandry', Ontario Agricultural 
College, page 6. 


Augu.st 2U 

Preparing Field Crops for Exhibition. 
W. J. Stpiirrell, Associate Professor of 
Field Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
( oUege, jxjge vU 

Preparing Dairy Cattle for the Showring. 
J. C. McBeath, B.S.A., Lecturer^ at 
Ontario Agricultural College, pap 5. 
How to prepare Poultry for Exhibitiem. 
(jcorgc Robertson, Assistant to Domin- 
ion Poultry Husbandman, Otlaw'a, page 
7. 

August 30. 

Seven Electric Lights for Canadian 
Dairsnnen. Professor H. H . Dean, page 4. 
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September 6* 

Hints for Young Judges at School Fairs. 
J. C. McBeath, page 3. 

The Canadian Entomologist, Toronto, Ont. 
August and September. 

Notes on Thysanoptera from British 
Columbia. R. C. Tneherne, Field Ofhcer, 
Entomological Branch, Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, page 181. 

The Canadian Poultry Review, Toronto, Ont. 
September. 

Poultry Diseases. iM, C. llerner, B.S.A., 
Professor of Husbandry, Mani- 

toba Agricultural College, VVinnipcg, 
page 395. 

The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer, 
Winnii)eg, Man. 

August. 

Ensuring Success With Alfalfa. M. O 
Make, Dominion Agrostologist , page 
25 

Fertilizers and Their Use in Canada. 
Frank T. Shutt, M.A., D.Sc., Dominion 
('hemist, page 28 

A Common -Sense Farm Home. L. J. 
Smith, H.S., Professor of Mechanics and 
Engineering, Manitoba Agricultural (’ol- 
lege, page 36. 

Spring Treatment of Wild Oat Land. 
W. A. Miinro, Superintendent, Experi- 
mental Station, Rost hern, Sask., page 
40. 

Profitable Use of Capital on the Farm. 
A. H. Benton, M.S„ Professor of Farm 
Management and Rural Economics, 
page 45 

Yield and Maturity. G. G. Moe, Assis- 
tant Dominion ('crealist, page 49. 

The Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont. 

August 28 

I^oduce and Prosper. H, S. Arkell, 
Live Stock C’ommissioner, Ottawa, page 
1528. 

The Sheep Industry, With Special Refer- 
ence to Wool Production. T. Reg, 
Arkell. B.S.A., Manager, Canadian (‘c>- 
ot>erative Wool (irowets'. Limited, page 
1530. 

Getting Into Pure-breds. H. Barton, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Mac- 
donald C'ollege, page 1532. 

Fruit Stations in British Columbia. A. 
F. Barse, Department of Horticulture, 
University of British Columbia, page 
1 538. 

The Stoiy of an Egg. W. R. Graham, 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Ont- 
tario Agricultural College, page 1574. 
September 4. 

A Land of Forests — Without Forestry. 
Dr. C. D. Howe, Faculty of Forestry, 
Toronto, in address to Toronto Board 
of Trade, page 1613. 

The Farmer’s Advocate and Home Journal, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


August 13. 

The History of Canada's Export Trade 
in Animals and Animal Produce. P. E. 

Light, Live Stock Branch, Ottawa, page 
1303. 

Hot Weather Dairy Suggestions. H. H. 

Dean, page 1308. 

Breeding for Egg Production. W. R. 

Graham, page 1312. 

August Care of Growing Chicks. M. 
C. Herner, page 1313. 

What and When to Market. F. C. 
Elford. Dominion Poultry' Husbandman, 
page 1313. 

August 20. 

Dairy Breeds in Canada. Professor H. 
H. Dean, page 1339. 

Septen\ber 3. 

What is the Future of the Sheep Industry? 
W. H. J. Tisdale, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry'. UniversitN' of Saskatche- 
wan, page 1403, 

More Sheep Needed in Manitoba. Pro- 
fessor A. A. McMillan, Manitoba Agri 
cultural C'oUegc, page 1403. 

Winter Killing of Winter Rye. J. H. 
Ellis, Experimentalist, Field Husbandry 
Dejiartment, Manitoba Agricultural 
Department, page 1406. 

The Farmer's Magazine, Tortinto. Ont. 

August 15. 

Getting Back to Business in Live Stock. 
Wade 'Toole, Professor of .Animal Hus- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural Collt^ge, 
page 5. 

The Tractor and Its Overload. I... C. 
HeimfM.1, PhysicvS Department, Ontario 
Agricultural Collegv', page 39. 

September 1. 

Fall Care of the Breeding Flock. J. P. 
Sackville. B.S.A., Assistant Professor 
of Animal Husbandry, Ontario Agricul- 
tural C'(»lk‘ge, page 12, 

Shire Horse Has a Splendid Future. E. 
C. Hcssell, B.S.A., Ontario Agricultural 
Colh‘g.\ page 14. 

The Journal of Agrimlture and IlortUulture, 
yuebec, Que. 

S<‘ptember 1. 

Co-operative Wool Marketing in Quebec, 
1919. A. li). MacLaurin, Macdonald 
( ollege Staff, page 50. 

A Visit to the Seed-Growers* Co-oper- 
tive at Ste. Rosalie. Chas. A. Fontaine, 
Agricultural Demonstrator of the C'ounty 
of Two Mountains, page 56. 

The Maritime Farmer and Co-operative 
Dairyman, Sus,sex, N.B. 

August 26. 

The Value of the Pure Bred Dairy Bull 
in Grade Herd. E. S. Archibald* B.A., 
B.S.A.. Director Experimental Farms, 
page 799. 

The Nor' West Farmer, Winnijieg, Man, 
August 5. 

Preparing Butter for Winter Use. 
Nonnan Jame.s, B.S.A., Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College, page 1131, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

411 — Agriculture and Sylviculture in Mace- 
donia. — XURRILL, W. B., in Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kexj, Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information, No. 8 and 9, pp. 25s^-254. 
London, 1918. 

In MaaMlonLi agricullure is practised only 
on a small proportion of the land arul in a 
very primitne manner. Wooden ploughs 
flrawn by buffaloes are ust*d an<i all threshing 
done by hand. In many [daces the soil 
is >’er^' fertile and gives good returns, even 
with the cTUfle methods of cultivation em- 
ployed. Tobaci'o is an im[x>rtant crop, and 
several kinds of fruit are grown. 

There are no bircsts in Macedonia. Here 
and there isolated groups of tws may he 
foumi, but Jill forests have been destroyed 
by the Turks, So far very little has bc^cn 
done in growing young trees. 

412— Crop and Animal Production in Fin- 
land." -f^oosKN. O., in In-en Uih'cer, Seit, 
and Oct., 1918. 

In 1914 Finland had a jx^pulation of 
3,269,401, two thirds of whom were engaged 
in agricultUTi'. The chief crops grown are 
barley, rye, ojits, tla\ and, in the southern 
districts, wheat. Formerly c<‘reals were 
exported, but owing to the increase in the 
population the country now produces barely 
enough for home consumjition. 

Finland is richer in forests than any other 
Kuropeatt country^ excojn Northern Russia. 
Forests cover from 57 to 63 [H^r cent of the 
total area. The large number of rivers and 
numerous waterfalls favour the lumber indus- 
try. 1'he chief trees arc Pinus sylvestris and 
Picea excelsa; bt‘ech and oak also cover 
extensive districts. 

Finland is studded with lakes, rivers and 
swamps, and fishing forms a great simrce of 
revenue to the inh^itants. There is a con- 
siderable expjrt of fresh fish. 

Cattle raising is an important indust^’, 
and the country^ can export large quantities 
of butter. In 1914, 28,740,000 lbs. of butter 
and $,416,000 lbs. of cheese were produced, 
^5 per cent of the butter being produced 
by the co^i^perative dairies. 


413 — The Agricultural Possibilities of Mo* 
rocco. — Miege, Em., in La Vie agricok et 
rurale, Faris, Slarch 1st, 1919. pp. 145- 
152. 

The author give.s an account of the geo- 
graphy, climate, population, agriculturt? and 
economic conditions of Morocco. The differ- 
ent crops grown in the countr>' are then 
dealt wdth, as well as the foreign trade in 
agricultural products. The live stock situa- 
tion is then discussed in detail. 

In 1916 there were in Morotxo, 62,950 
camels, 140.545 horses and mules, 250,980 
asses, 856,078 cattle, 30,000 pigs, 4,054,335 
sheep, and 12,227,000 goats. 

The author points out that the native 
nicthoils of cattle raising are very primitive 
and imj>erfert. With proper methods the 
industr>' would have splendid possibilities. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

422 — Studies on Capacities of Soils for Irri- 
gation Water, and on a new Method of 
Determining Volume Weights of Soils. — 

IsRAELSEN O. W.. in Journal of A gnculturai 
Research, Vol. XIII. No. J, pp. 1-35. 
Washington 1918. 

From 1910 to 1915 the author made a 
study of the economical duty of water for 
alfalfa in Sacramento X’alley, ( alifornia. 
C'ertain obseiwations were ntatle in connec- 
tion with the ex[K*rimeiits on the capacities 
of soils for irrigation water and on a new 
method of determining the volume weight of 
soils. 

Capacities of Soils to Retain Irrigation 
Wa/cf. — The principal njsults olitaincd by 
the author were: Percentages of pore space 
wdiich arc filled by the water that a soil 
holds immediately after irrigation increase 
with the increase of the fineness of soil 
texture. Variations from 40 per cent in 
silt-loam soils having fine sandy-loam subsoils, 
51 per cent in the silt-loams, 58 per cent in 
the clay loams, to 66 percent in the clay soils 
have been noted. 

The ratio of the maximum capillary 
capacities of soils, as determinred in a 10- 
inch tube in the laboratory, to that of the 
same soils observed in the field after irri- 
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gation varied from 1-78 ± 0 06 to 1-98 
±0-14. 

Correlation btHwecn the moisture equi- 
valent and the maximum amounts of water 
found after irrigation, show a gratifying 
agreement and suggest that the moisture 
equivalent might be made a basis of judging 
maximum capillary capacities. 

A New Method of Determining the Volume 
Weights of Soils . — In order to ascertain 
accurately by means of moisture determina- 
tions the volume of irrigation water which 
a given volume of soil absorbs and retains, 
it is obviously necx\ssar>^ to know uith a 
fair degree of accuracy the volume weight 
of the soil in place. The ordinary method 
of determining volume weight of .samples of 
disturbed soil could not be relied on. The 
use of an iron cylinder to be driven into 
the soil for determining its volume weight 
in place was considere(l. It w'as com'luded 
that this method w^as unsatisfactory because^ 
of the tendency of the soil V)elow' the cylinder 
to become compacted and thus be driven 
ahead of, instead of into, the cylinder. 

For these reasons, the author devised the 
following new method. The soil samples, 
used for making moisture determinations 
wxre secured by tht' use of a 2-inch auger of 
the po.st-hole type T'he diameter of the 
tip or cutting edge of the bowl of the auger 
used was .slightly greater than that of the 
base in order that there should be no dis- 
placement ol soil by lattTal thrust or com- 
pacting ahead of the borer. Instead of 
measuring the volume of the sample thus 
obtained, the volume t)f the hole was meas- 
ured by inserting a very thin-walled elastic 
rubber tube into the auger hole and filling it 
with wMter from a gr.iduated c\Iin(ler, A 
sjx‘cial rubber tube having a diameter of 
2\ inches and a length of 6, Vs feet was 
secured and determinations were made of 
the volume weight in the following w'av. 
Borings were made with a 2 inch augur to 
a depth of 1 foot, the soil being i)laced on 
an oilcloth and then into a suitable bag. 
The closed spherical end of the rubber was 
then forced into the hole uf)on the rounded 
end of a pole 1 J j inches in diameter. Writer 
wa.s poured from a graduate cylinder int<> 
the tube until it was filled Hush wdth the 
surface of the .soil. The water was then 
draw'll out of the tube by means of a small 
pump, after ivhich the tube w'as taken out 
of the liole and dried. Then the borings 
w'ere continut'd to a depth of 2 feet and the 
volun je of the hole again determined the 
volume of the section from 1 to 1 feet being 
obtained by difference. This process w^as 
continued until the six upper 1 foot fictions 
had been studied. The soils were oven 
dried and weighed. The volume of the tube 
200 centimeters, was taken into account in 
determining the total volume occupied liy 
the undisturbed soil. 

The results of this new' method of deter- 
mtTiing the volume weight of clay loam s<jil, 


as checked by a paraffin-immersion method 
first used by Prof. Chas. F. Shaw" and by 
use of an iron tube, were subject to an error 
of less than 1 per cent. 

The Influence of Farmyard Manure on the 
Clover Crop. — Russell, E. J., Director of 
the Rothamsted Expertmentad Station, in 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 
1919, pp. 124-130. London, England. 

It is w'cll recognized that clover plays a 
unique part in a rotation by providing Stores 
of nitrogen not only for itself but also for 
succeeding crops. Obviously, any treatment 
that increases the clover crops may be 
exfK'cled to react on the following cereal 
crop, and any improvement that may result 
would thus exert a twofold effect, giving not 
only more clover, but rendering possible a 
larger cereal crop. 

One of the fields at Rothamsted was lai<l 
out in 1904 to test the residual value of 
a number of manures, including farmyard 
manure, shcwldy. guano, rape cake, super- 
phosphate, bone meal and basic slag. No 
regular rotation was adopted, but clover was 
avohled. This rather unusual course was 
follow'od becaus(‘ it was desiri^d to avoul 
the complication that a clover crop would 
certainly have introduced. Alter the experi- 
ment had gone on for twelve >'ears it was 
ilecklod to make a change and to introduce 
clover: the twelfth crop had been m.ingolds. 
A crop of wheat w'as, therefore, taken a.‘» the 
thirteenth crop in 1915*16; this was seeded 
with clover, to which no manure wa^ giNeii. 

The field is divided into eight strips, each 
of wduc'h receises a particular manure. The 
manure is nf)t apf)lied eacdi year over the 
whole strip, however, but not only over part. 
The strip is dividend into five plots, one of 
wdiich is unniannred, while (‘ach of the othei 
four receives a dressing of manure in turn, so 
that four years t‘lai)se Indore any particular 
plot rec eivc'S a sixond dressing. 

In eonsequenci‘. some of the clover [)lots 
had received maniirt* for the preceding wdieat 
crop, others for the mangold crop grown two 
yc'ars before, others for the barley pn^codirig 
the mangolds, others foi the swedes preceding 
the barlev, while others again, described as 
controls, had had no manure since 1904. 

The whole field received 3 cwt. of sulphate* 
of potash in 1906, and 2 cw t. in 1911. 

The re.sults are givxn in detail in a table 
in the article. They bring out the very 
interesting fact that none of the manures 
except farmyard manure has any marked 
effect in increasing the clov(*r crop. Rape 
cake, guano and shoddy seem to have no 
offtTt at all, even when af)pli(?d to the pre- 
i'eding w'heat crop. Supeqihosphate, bone 
meal and basic slag may have had a small 
effect, but nothing very definite. Farmyard 
manure, on the other hand, has had a striking 
effect; the clover growm after manured w'heat 
gave crops as follow's: — 
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Matiure Applied to preceding 
wheat crop. 

Yield of Clover 

Cwt. per acre 


1st 

2nd 

Total 


Cut 

Cut 


No manure (mean of 8 ploteO . . 

18-9 

i 25-4 

44-3 

Farmyard manure (ordinary) . . . 

38-2 

27-4 

65*6 

(cake-fed) .... 

.58-4 

27-2 

65 -6 

Shoddy. 

17-6 

24- 

41*6 

Guano 

19-4 

27*4 

46*8 

Rape cake 

18*6 

25*6 

44*2 

Superphosphate 

18-1 

23-8 

41*9 

Bone meal 

14-7 

290 

43*7 

Basic slag 

24*3 

24*6 

48*9 


There is, however, a further striking result. 
The effect of farmyard manure is not exhaust- 
ed after a single season: dressings applied 
two, three, <)r even four years beforenand 
produced notable increases in crop. 

The broad result of the experiment is that 
farmyard manure has caused increases in 
the clover crop, no matter when it was 
applied in the rotation, while the other 
fertilizers have not. 

All the results are higher than usual at 
Kothamsiecl, doubtless one constx|uence of 
the long perio<l, exceeding fourteen years, 
that had intervened since the preceding clover 
crop. 'I'liis is no more- than might have been 
cxp.'ctci, but it would hardly have been 
anticipated that farmyard manure would 
prove to be the only fertilizer that had left 
an>' resiclue of henclit to the clover. 

The higher clover croj) was followed by 
a higher wheat crop and there was a gain of 
It) less than 8 bushels t>f wheat and 7 Vi 
cwt. of straw in the filots which had carried 
a g<MHl clover crop as cornfwrcd with those 
which had not. 

The usual experieme on the Rothamsted 
farm is that a flertst‘ w'heat crop rather 
iiiiures the clover, whilst a .small wheat crop 
aih>ws a fuller development. 

An experiment closely rest^mbling that at 
Rothamsted was made in N’irgiiiia in 1902 and 
1909, and the re.sults were similar. Various 
fertilizers were applied to the wheat crop in 
1901; their effect on the succee<ling clover 
crop was very marked: - 


Manure applied u> wheat 
crop in 1901. 

Clover 

Hay 

(2 cro!>«) 

Repc'tl- 
tion in 
1909 
Mixture 
of Timo- 
thy and 
Clover 
Hay 

No manure 

Lb. per 
acre ! 

Lb, per 
acre 

2.850 

.505 

Stable inamue. 2 tows 

^lum nitrate. 40 lb 

9,550 

7,800 

Acid phosphate. 40 lb 

sulphate, 15 lb 

1 7,250 

4,700 

gtxlmm nitrate, 40 lb 

Pot^ium sulphate, 15 lb 

^lum nitrate, 40 lb 

1 2,000 

2*125 

Acid phoap^te, 40 lb. 

Potassium IS lb 

I-lme <100 lb, In 1900) 

1 ‘6.700 

5.600 
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Again, at the Ohio Experimentaf Mat ion 
it was found that the clover responded 
better to farmyard manure that to any othet 
fertilizer in a five-year rotation, as will he 
seen from the following table: — 


Manure 

(6 crops) 
Lb. per 
acre 

No manure, lime. 

2.383 

3,650 

3,945 

4,653 

3.504 

3,974 

3,630 

4,217 

*' floats 

Farmyard manure, lime i 

“ floats 

Complete fertUirer, lime. 

** (low nitrogen), floats. . 

Complete fertilizer, lime ..... 

** (high nitrogen) , floats . 


Against these results, which are in accord- 
ance with those obtained at Rothamsted, 
must be set one at Iowa, where in a rotation 
of maize, maize, oats, clover, the farmyard 
manun* proved no more effective than phos- 
phates and potassium salts. However, the 
manure was applied on the clover sod juat 
before ploughing, so that only a fifth-year 
residue was available. 

A Study of the Relation of some Morpholo- 
gical Characters to Lodging in Cereals. — * 
Carder R. J., and Olsen P. J., in Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy, May 
1919, pp. 173-186, Washington, D.C. 

One pi the perplexing problems which con- 
fronts the certMl plant breeder is the pro- 
duction of nonUxiging small grains which at 
the same lime possess high yielding capacity. 

In 1916 a project was organized in the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
with the object of determining whether some 
simple morphological character is closely 
correlated with lodging or nonlodging. 

The article, which gives complete details of 
the experiments and their rc^siilts comludes 
as follow's: 

E.vtreme varieties for lodging in wheat, 
oats, and barley, were selected for this study, 
and measurements were also made of Minne- 
sota No. 2 winter r\*c, which stands up better 
than the other cereals. .-X .study was made 
of the correlation between lodging behaviour 
and average size of culm, averagt' number of 
bundU'S, average area of sderenchyma, thick- 
ness of culm wall, length of lignified cells, 
and thickness of ligniried cell wall. None 
of the abo\'e-mentioned characters except 
thickness of cell wall seems closely related to 
lodging. . 

Both the early and medium oat strains 
examined showed a distinct correlation bet- 
wc*en thk'kness of lignified cell walls and 
lodging. 

In general, lodging in cereals is dependent 
on so many factors of unequal value in the 
different sorts that no one factor seems to 
be correlated closely enough with lodging to 
be of much value as a selection 
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Among the different strains of oats and 
barley, average number of vascular bundles 
was found to be correlated with average 
diameter of culms. 

452 — Observations on some Wheats Sown in 
the Spring in France. — ViLCOQ, A., in 
Comptes rendus des Sciences de VAcaddmie 
d'Agriculture de France. I^iris, Feb. 19, 
1919, pp. 223-227. 

The author gives the results of his investig 
ations on the spring wheats, Manitoba and 
Aurora, and on the varieties Little John an<l 
Victor. 

The variety Little John is the result of a 
cross between the Hindoo wheat (dinka and 
the variety Scpiare Head Master. It is rich 
in gluten and is vcr\' popular as a winter 
wheat in England. The variety Victor is a 
while wheat of wry high \'ield. 

The 4 wheats were sown at Chesnoy on 
March 26, 1918 in a well prepared sandy soil. 
SuptJrphosphale was spread on the land 
before sowing and later, in April, nitrate of 
soda. 

From the first month the author ob.served 
differenct's between th(‘ 4 wheats, which, 
according to rapidity of growth and vigour 
w'cre classifietl in the follow ing order: Aurora, 
Manitoba, \ictor au<l Little John. The 
first twa> comjdeted their growth normally 
and w^en^ harvested about August 12th, but 
the other two were not ripe until September 
i4th. Aurora ^ hided 22-2 3 bushels per 
acre and Manitoba 15-2/3 w hile Victor and 
Little John did not yield more than the 
amount iiM»d for seed. The summer was 
exceptionally dry. 

The results show that Little John ami 
Victor wheats ('an be considered <mly as 
winter wheats. Aurora proved to be superior 
to Manitoba for the regnm and was equal to 
some good winter wii(*ats. 

Kota, a Rust-Resisting Variety of Common 
Spring Wheat. — Waldron, I^. K., and 
Clark J. A., in Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy, May, 1919, pp. 187- 
195, Washington, D.C. 

A variety of b<.*arded hard red spring w'heai 
designated as Kota (CM. No. 5878) has been 
shown to possess resist anee to the form or 
forms of the stem rust of wheat present at 
Fargo, N. Dak., Brookings, S. Dak., and Sr. 
Paul, Minn., in 1918. Additional evidence 
of such resistance was secured in 1917. This 
resistance is decidedly greater than that 
possessed by the ('omtnon spring wheats ancl 
vsecond only to the more resistant durum 
wheats. 

Results secured at Fargo, N. Dak,, in 1918 
showed a capacity for yiehl dtH'idedly above 
the average of the common wheats and only 
slightly less than the average yield of the 
durum wheats. 

Milling test.s conducted with Kota wheat 
showed it to produce somewhat less flour < han 
the average of other wheats used in the same 
test. Baking test.s ranked it very high as a 


bread wheat, as it markedly exceeded the 
other common wheats except Marquis which 
it equalled. 

Farm Practice in Growing Sugar Beets in 
Michigan and Iowa. — Washburn, R. S., 
Moorhousk 1-. A., Summers T. H., and 
Tow’Nsend ('. D., in United States Depart- 
ment of Agneutture Bulletin No. 748, 45 pp. 
Wa.shmgton, DX\ 1919, 

• 

460 — *‘Pasto Salitrero'* (Sporobolus phleo- 
. ides) a Forage Plant for Alkaline Soils in 
Argentina. — Diaz, C., in Revista de la 
Sociedad Rural de Cordoba, Year XVI II, 
No. 343, p. 1452, Cardoba, Argentina, july 
1918 

In Argentina there an* thousands of square 
miles of alkaline lands very little in us(‘. The 
author recommencK the cultivation of Sporo- 
bolus phleoides on t hese lands. 1'his Argent ine 
grass which grows to over three fee t in height 
grows exclu.sively on alkaline soils and is v erv 
resistant to drought. The rluMiiiial corn- 
posilion of air-drii'd Sporobolus phleoides is 
as follows, moisture 14 Ml per ( ent , hits 2 • 8D, 
crude protiun 8*.v0, crude fibre 23*15. carbo- 
hydrates 3017, soluble ash 4 ()6, uisoliibh* 
ash 4*23, undetermined matter 12*88. 

Analvsis tlie sorface soil in which Sporo- 
bolus grows gave moisiun OivgniMopic) 
2*25 p(‘r cent, fine sand 62*50. clav 20*36. 
hiiimis 12.S. lime 2*14, sails solubh* in water 
11*50, This foragt* i)lanT ii> relished by 
cattle and horses. 

The Effect of the Environment on the Loss 
of Weight and Germination of Seed Pota- 
toes during Storage. — Bi tler, f>., in Jour- 
nal of the American Society ol Agronomy 
Manh 1919, p. 114, Washington, D.t'. 
l*otatoe-. generall> lose from 10 to 16 jht 
cent of their weight during storagt* and 
germinate long before the;^ ('an be pUinted, 
thereby nei'essitating “sprouting’*, an opera- 
tion which lowers the (luality of the tubers for 
seed. I'he article summarized giv'es the 
results of a study of the fa('tors constituting 
the environment of stored tubers, siieh as 
temperature, oxvgen supply, and humidity 
of the air. 

The temperature at whi('h potatoes are 
stored has a marketl efleet on the rate of loss 
of W’eight. At a mean temjHTature of 48'^F. 
the loss of stored potatoes beetjmes increa.sing- 
ly rapid with age, while at 38 MT. the loss 
practically cease,s after the 120th day. It is 
therefoit* clear that from the point of view* 
of loss of weight, vstorage at a low tenrijKTature 
is highly desirable. It seems, how'cv^or, that 
no material advantage would accrue from 
storing potatoes at a mean teinperature 
low'CT than 38*7®F., since germination is 
sufficiently delayed for ail practical purposes 
(210 days) w'hen the tubers are stored at this 
temiXTaturt*. 

In the potato the loss of weight in keeping 
is in part due to respiration. Hence, a 
reduction in the available oxygen supply ^“^^1 
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lower respiratory activity and retard meta^ 
bolic changes. Experiments show that loss 
of weight c'an be materially curtailed by 
reducing the oxygen supply and that asphyxi- 
ation does not occur at 46-4'^F to 50®F., even 
when as little as 0*8 per cent, of the volume 
of the air is renewed daily during 90 days, 
(termination can be prevented more effect ivx- 
ly by reducing the oxygen supply than by 
lowering the temperature, as no signs of 
germination in reduced oxygen at a mean 
temperature of 48 occurred in 207 days, 
while at a mean temperature of 38*7'’F. 
germination had already begun in 210 days. 

Potatoes lose wi‘ight less rapidly, other 
things being e<|ual, in moist than in dry air. 
Relative humidity is an e^Tn more potent 
factor in reducing the lo.ss of weight during 
storage than temfierature. Saturated air and 
dry air an; both be a^’oided, the birmer 
because transpiration is inordinately increased 
and the latter because condensation of water 
vapour occurs, forming a nidus favourable to 
the development of nudds. 

I.IVK STOt'K AND BRUEDlNd 

Breed and Size of Cows as Factors Affecting 
the Economy of Milk Production*— 
Nkmcns . lb, inJvurnaf of Dairy Science, 
March 1919, pp. 99-197. Baltimore. 

Th(‘ author coiuludcs that large <’ows of 
any brecfl have the advantage over the 
smaller tows tn not retjuu'ing so much feed 
for maintenance \K'r pound of live weight. 
The maintenance retjuinunent ol cows is 
directly profiortional to body surface and 
not to weight Large cows eal and protluce 
more than small ctiws, and are more ethci<‘nt 
producers. 

The article contains tables giving the 
records of < ows entered in a Holstein, Jerse\ 
arul (iuetnst'V' cow competition in Wisconsin. 
In that competition the Holsteins were the 
most elheient pnxlncers of milk and total 
solids. The Guernseys and Jerseys were 
about e<(ually efficient as pnxliK'ers of 
butter-fat, and l>oth breeds were slightly 
more efficient in this respect than the Hols- 
tein. 

Prc^uction of Goats in far Western Ranges. — 

C'hah.im*: W. R., in United States Depart- 
ment of Afiruultttre, Bulletin No. 749, 
35 pp. Washington, D.C,, 1919. 

The Utilisation of Irrigated Field Crops for 
Hog Pasturing. — ^F. arrfxl, F. D., in VnU 
ted States Department of A^ricfdturey 
Bulletin No. 752, 37pp. Washington. D.Cr. 
1919. 

An Experiment in the Rearing of Calves on 
Whey and Meals * — Journal of the Board of 
April 1919, p. 39-50. London, 

England. 

Owing to the lack of separated milk, the 
r^^aring of caH^es on the cheese-<making farm 
presents graater difftcuUies than is the case 
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on the butter-making farm. The only by" 
product arising from chet^se-makiiig is the 
w’hey, which is ccinimonly regarded as too 
deficient in nutritive matters, especially 
albuminoids, to serve as a satisfactory basis 
for calf-rearing, and is canset|uently given to 
pigs. 

Arrangcment.s were made by the Hoard of 
Agriculture for comprehensive investigations 
into the value of whey as a feed for calves, 
the results of w'hich experiments are given 
bchmv In deciding upon the supplementary 
foods to be fed along with whey, consideration 
was given primarily to the differences in com- 
position Ixjtween whole milk and whey. In 
devising rations the aim kept in view^ Avas to 
obtain a mixture such that 1 lb. added to 1 
gallon of w hey w^>ukl give a food approximate- 
ly equal in nutritive value to that of 1 gallon 
of whole milk. 

-\ccording to the investigators the results 
of the experiments justify the laying down of 
the following practical directions for those 
who wish to rear t alvos on whe\ and meal. 

.Any of the following meal mixtures may be 
selected lor use: (1) Linseed meal, 3 part.s, 
lin^eed-cake meal, 1 ]>arts; {2) Linseed meal, 
3 parts, bean meal, 3 parts, fish meal, t part; 
9a) Linseed meal, 2 parts, fish meal. 1 part; 
fb) Ivinset'd meal, 1 part, cocoanut meal, 1 
part; (c) Bean meal, 5 parts, linseed-cake 
meal, 4 parts; (d) Linseed meal, 3 parts, fish 
meal, 1 part, ground oats, 3 parts. 

Of the above mixtures the experiment 
indicated that a .slight [Preference is to be 
attached to the bean meal mixtures [2 and 
c). 

(2) The meal mixture should be used at 
the rate of 1 lb. to each gallon of whey, 
w'hic h should be warmtHl to blood heat. 

(3» Half an ounce of precii)itated bone 
phos[>hate should be added to each gallon of 
w’hey. 

(4> From the age of four weeks the calves 
should be given hay ad lib., ami, as soon as 
the\' w'ill eat it, linseed cake or a mixture of 
linseed cake, cocoanut cake and gluten fi‘ed, 
starting with 2 oz., and rising e\'entually to 
8 oz. per head. 

(5 1 The system of feeding should be as 
follow'^s: — 

(a) Birth tt> 2 wx*ek,s — Colostrum 

followed by new' milk. 

2 ww>ks to 4 weeks — At two weeks 
conimeiuT substituting whey and 
meals (pn'pared as directed under 2 
and 3 above) for milk. Daily increase 
the amount of the substitute and 
decrease the milk given until at the 
age of four weeks the calf is getting 1 
gallon of w'hey, 1 lb. of meal, and no 
milk. At the outset the meal should 
Ix' mixed with whey, but as soon as 
the calves will eat it in the dr>^ form, 
they should be allowed to do <0 and 
the warmed whey containinjj the preci- 
pitated hone phosphate given as a 
plain drink. 
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{c) 4 to 5 weeks — Continue to feed 1 

g allon of whey and 1 lb. of the meal 
aily and allow, in addition, from this 
time for^'ard, as much hay as the calf 
will eat. 

(d) 6 to 7 weeks — Increase above ration 
by starting to feed linseed cake or a 
mixture of linseed cake, cocoanut cake, 
maize gluten feed at the rate of 2 oz. 
per day, given after morning feed, 
gradually increasing the amount up to 
6 oz. per head per day. * 

(e) 8 to 9 weeks — Increase the daily feed 
of whey to IJ gallons, and the weight 
of the meal mixture to If lb. 

(/) 10 to 12 weeks — During this period 
the calves remain on full ration. 

(g) 13 to 14 weeks^ — Reduce the meal 
mixture gradually from 1 i to 1 Ib. per 
day, while maintaining the full supply 
of other foods. 

(h) IS to 16 weeks — Reduce the whey 
to 1 gal. and the meal mixture to ^ Ib. 
per day. The calves now get — 1 gal. 
whey, ^ lb. meal mixture, 6 oz. cake 
(or cake mixture), hay, ad lib. 

(/) 17 weeks- — If the calves can be put 
out to grass, or if a supply of succulent 
farm foods is available, the whey and 
meal mixture may be discontinued at 
the end of 17 wrecks, but in this case 
the quantity of the cake allowed should 
be increased to J lb. per head per day. 
(6) Should any digestive trouble in the 
form of “blowing” occur in the calves during 
the early stages of feeding whev, it can be 
successfully dealt with by adding a little 
precipitated chalk to the whey. 

Feeding Hors ss. — R isll (i. A., and Williams, 
J. O., in Ihiited States Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers' Bulletm Mo. 1030, 24 pp. 
Washington, D.C. 1916. 

Farm enuinerrinc. 

1404 — ^Equipment for the Commercial Evapo- 
ration and Drying of Fruit in the U.S.A. — 
Beattie J. F. and (iouLD H. P., in the 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 903, 60 pp., 22 Figs. Bibliography of 
20 publications. Washington, September, 
1918. 

Although intended for those w'ho contem- 
plate engaging in the art of drying or eva- 
porating fruits or vegetables, this bulletin 
contains very usefid information for all who 
wish to dry fruits for home use. The 
authors dest:ribc the various type.s of equips 
ment for drying fruits or vegetables, as well 
as the methods of heating that are most used 
and which have given the best results taking 
their simplicity and economy into account. 

The driers u.sed in the apple-drying 
industry of the eastern portion of the United 
States are for the most part of the kiln type. 
The almost universal use of this type is due 
10 the low first cost of the kilns and the small 
amount of labour required to opefate them. 


In an area of Western New York there are 
some 2,000 commercial driers, 500 being 
large plants; about 75% of the evaporated 
apples produced in the eastern portion of the 
United States come from this area. Other 
States, such as Virginia, Illinois, Arkansas 
and Missouri, also produce considerable 
quantities of evaporated apples, most of 
which are prepared in kiln driers. 

The modern kiln consists of a structure 
two stories high, the ground floor being 
occupied by the furnace w^hile the second 
floor ser\^es as the drying room. The cons- 
truction of the building, the air ducts, the 
drying floor, the drying plant , arc all described 
in detail, plans and figures being also given. 

The steam-heated cabinet drier has been 
found to be a more efficient type as well as 
being adapted for use in any locality. There 
are 6 rows of steam pipes spaced so ar to 
admit tVo trays between every tw^o rows of 
pipes. The description of this drier is 
accompanied by figures showing the cons- 
truction and working details. 

Tunnel driers require more labour, and for 
this as well as other n^asons they have never 
come into general use in the apple-drving 
districts of the eastern portion of the United 
States. They are suited for drying cherries, 
maize or other mat(Tial best handled by 
spending on frays. 

The bulletin dcvscribe.s the prt‘t)araiion of 
fruit for evaporation, the evaporation of the 
fruit, the time required for dr>dng, etc, and 
gives practical directions for drying peaches, 
I)ears, cherries, prunes, etc. The sun drying 
of fruits, the preparation of evaporated and 
dried fruits for market, are dealt wdth and 
the laws relating to evaporated and dried 
fruits in force in the United States are con.si- 
dered. 

Care and Repair of Farm Implements. — 

Johnson, F^Ilmkr, in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin 1036, 
20pp. ' Washington, D.C. 1919. 

Motor Transportation for Rural Districts. — 

('OLLINS J. H., in United States Department 
Agricidture, Bulletin No. 770, pp. 32 
Washington, D.C. 1919, 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

510 — ^Validity of the Survey Method of Re- 
search.-— Spillman, W. J.j in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 529, 15 pp. 
.Washington, April 1917. 

Knowdedge of the details of farm practice 
and of results arising from this practice may 
be obtained in two ways. First, careful 
records may be kept of the details of the 
farm work and the business t ransactions of the 
farmer. Second, such details may he ob- 
tained by interviewing farmers who give them 
accurately as may be from memory, or from 
such desultory record.s as may haw been 
made of the farm operations. The first of 
these methods involves years of lal>our and 
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enormous expense, the second gives an 
enormous amount of data in a short while and 
at a nominal expense. The question is as 
to the relative accuracy of the two methods. 

Studies of these methods lead to the con- 
clusion that errors in the farmers* knowledge 
of the details of his business and of the work 
he does are in every way comparable to the 
departures from the true mean in field plot 
experimental work and that they distribute 
themselves aliout the true values in approx- 
imately the same manner. The fact that the 
surv'cy method of investigation givx‘s data 
sufficient to permit the law of averages to 
eliminate phis errors by the occurremx of 
similar minus errors while plot exjKiriments 
ordinarily do not do this appears to justify 
the statement that the survxy method is a 
more reliable means of arriving at those facts 
to which it is applicable than the field plot 
experimental method. It appears, in fact, 
to (K'cupy a place intermediate between plot 
exixiriments on the one hand, where variations 
in other factors than that under observation 
occur and are not adequately eliminated, ami 
laboratory .studies on the other hand, in 
which variations in other factors arc largely 
prevented. These variations due to factors 
other than that studied do occur in using the 
surv'ey method, but the amount of data ob- 
tained by this method is sufficient to permit 
the elimination of such variations by the 
operation of the law of averaj^es. The fact 
that there is such unanimity in the conclu- 
sions of the investigators using the sur\Ty 
method in all parts of the country’ is, of itself, 
evidence of the general validity and great 
utility of this method of research. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

523 — Killing Hogs and Curing Pork on the 
Farm. — Ashbrook, F. G., and Anthony, 
G. A., in United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers' Bulletin 913. 39 pp. 
Washington, Dec., 1917. 

Thi.s bulletin a<ivisos farmers to grow and 
cure thi‘ir own pork on the farm. The cheap- 
est meal the farmer can use is the product of 
his own farm. Hfime-cured pork of the right 
kind always has a ready market, and in many 
Casses it will prove the best way to market 
hogs. This bulletin explains how to slaughter 
hogs and cure pork. Butchering and cutting 
up the carcass, lard rendering, brine ami dry 
curing, smoking and sausage making are all 
discussed. Details and plans for building 
a small ice-house arc given. 

Commercial Preservation of Eggs by Cold 
Storage. — ^Jenkins, M. K., in United 
States Department of Agriculiure^ Bulletin 
No. 775, 35pp. Washington, D.C., 1919. 
A Simple Method of Making Silage. — CkDKR- 
SHAW, A. Wm B.Sc., in Journal of the Board 
of Agriculiure^ London, England, July, 1919 
450-451. 

De^ribes a method of making silage in 
Norwich County, England. In place of a 
8ilo a pit al>out 4 ft. deep, 25 yards long and 


5 yards wide is used. The sides have a slight 
slope, which prevents access of air and allows 
for shrinkage of the silage. The pit, when 
quite full, holds the produce of 50 acres of 
lucerne, or sufficient to keep 100 cows for 6 
months. 

After the lucerne has been cut it carted 
to the pit without chaffing. To avoid any 
strong smell from the finished product the 
crop should lie a day or two before carting — 
this must, however, depend on the weather. 
If the crop is carted very green the smell is 
apt to be offensive, hence it is better to allow 
the crop to wilt. Five or six acres of lucerne 
are carted in a day. Carting is carried on 
for 2 day^s, the work then being left for 1 day 
and again proceeded with for a further 2 
days. As regards the labour required, 2 men 
are wanted at the heap, 3 men to put the crop 
into rows in the field, 2 men to pitch and 1 
man to load. 

When the pit is being filled, the first few 
loads 'are tippl'd in at each end, to enable the 
horses to draw the sucx*eedtng loads towards 
the centre, as one would draw over a heap of 
farmyard manure. When the lucerne in the 
pit is level with the surrounding ground the 
loaded carts go over it, and as it gets higher 
horses walk about on it. Carling continues 
until the heap stands about 12 ft. above the 
level of the ground, or as high as it can be 
made without rendering it impossible for the 
horsi^s to draw up the loads. The sides and 
ends are then roughly cut and squared and the 
whole is topped up and roofed with earth by 
hand like a mangold clamp. The pre-war 
cost of filling worked out at about $1.70 per 
acre. 

On the farm where the method is used for 
silage has been made in this way for about 
30 years. Only’ once has the method been a 
failure, due to carting the crop when it was 
too wet. 

The cost of excavation is not great on 
sandy soil and no sptvial drainage system is 
needed. If such a silo were made on hea\’y 
land, however, the site would have to be 
carefully chosen so that good drainage could 
be provided to take away all surface and 
underground ^^’ater. Probably the silo might 
be made near a ilecp ditch and pipe drains 
arranged to take away the water. It is 
possible, though not certain, that it might be 
an improvement to pul a layer of concrete 
on the sides and floor of the trench. 

The silage made by this trench method 
has beta found of excellent quality. The 
following shows the results of analyses of 
silage made in this way: 



Lucerne 
Per cent 

Trifolium 
Per cent 

Moisture 

4<>00 

OS 88 

Oil . 

0*92 

0-94 

Albuminoids 

8*62 

4*69 

- ........... 

IS 74 

13-30 

11-89 

Fibre. .. .................... 


Ash. 

3-72 

3*24 


too 00 

100*00 
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The City Home Garden. — Beattie, W. R., 
in United States Department of A grictUtUfet 
Farmers* Bulletin 1044, 39 pp., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1919. 

PLANT DISEASES 

Eradication of Weeds by Sprays and Manu- 
res. — BrENCHLEY, WiNIlP-RED E., D.Sc. of 
the Rothamsted Experiment Station, in 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 
1919, p. 1474-1482. London, England. 
Many attempt.s have been made to supple- 
ment the mechanical means of eraditation 
of weeds by more rapid chemical methods. 
The chief reason that chemical weed killers 
can work successfully when applied to grow- 
ing crop lies in the fundamental difference 
in the habits of the majority of weeds ami 
of such crops as centals. The leaves of 
many weeds are broad and outstanding, 
and are often wrinkled, so that if moisture 
fallvS on them it is retained for a con- 
siderable time, often till it is dried up by 
evaporation. C.'ercals, on the contrary, have 
long, narrow, smooth leaves which grow 
upright and are often covered with a waxy 
coating or “bloom”, so that the leaves do not 
remain wet for any length of time, as moisture 
cannot adhere to them. If, therefore, cor- 
rosiw or poisonous substances are sprayed on 
to the plant, the cereals throw them off and 
are not injured, whereas the we<*ds retain 
them and suffer the full extent of the po^^sible 
injur>^ This same characteristic, however, 
renders it impossible to treat with chemicals 
such broad-leaved crops as clover, trefoil, 
sainfoin, and serradella, as their leavTs retain 
the injurious substamv in the same way 
as wfx;d leaves. With root crop-s, the cons- 
tant cultivation that is carried on, is usualK 
sufficient to keep weeds in i heck, .so that on 
arable land, as a rule, it is only cereals that 
are dealt with b>' chemical means, though 
copper sulphate has been used to eradicate 
charlock from mangolds without injury to 
the crop. 

These nu^thods are not so useful on grass 
land, because, as the herbage consists ol a 
mat of plants with a large total leaf surface, 
the chemicals are held up even by the grasses, 
and the amount of sj)ray’ neccs.sary to kill 
the weeds is sufficient to cause serious injury' 
to the herbage itself, especuilly to sm'h broad- 
leaved plants as clovers, which are a valuable 
constituent of the croj). In the maiority of 
cases it is not possible to apply the sprays 
in such a way that it reaches the wi'cds 
without affecting the rest of the herbage, 
and in consequence the method is of but 
limited use on gra.ss land. 

The success of the chemical eradication 
of w<Njds depends to some extent upon the 
weather. It is CvSsential that the substant'e 
employed should remain upon the leaves 
long enough to come into action, and there- 
fore, if heavy rain falls immediately after 
an application of liejuid spray, much of the 
benefit is lost. Consequently it is sometimes 


necessary to repeat the operation if the 
weather breaks too soon after a dressing of 
the destructive agent. Dry^ substances 
would easily be blown off from dry leaves, 
so when thesti are u.sed it is usual to ca^ 
out the work when the leaves are wet with 
dew or rain, as then the stuff adheres firmly 
when the leaves dr>% 

The chemical .substances used as weed 
killers may be divided into two groups: — 

1. Chemicals that merely destroy the 
weeds and have no direct beneficial 
action upon the growth of the crops. 
These substances are usually applied 
in the liquid form as sprays. 

2. Compounds that not only destroy the 
weeds but also exercise a manurial 
action, thus directly benefiting the crop 
at a later date. These substaiu'es are 
u.sually very finely ground manures and 
an‘ applied as dry'' powders when the 
leaves are damp, 

(1) Si RAYS. — Most of these are corrosive 
in nature and destroy the delicate plant 
tissues, either killing the weeds outright or 
so crippling them that they cease to be active 
compt'titors r)f the crop. The <'h(‘mirals are 
applied in solution, the .strength varying 
according to rircumstanc'es. The most com- 
monly used sprays are cop|M‘r sulphate, iron 
sulphate, and sulphuric acid, but other subs- 
tances are occasionally employed. A sum- 
mary of many of the earlier spraying experi- 
ments was drawn up by 11. C\ Long in 191(1, 
and the n'sults of these havt‘ largely lieen 
confirmed by those set forth in the present 
pajK'r 

Copper Sulphate. ■ Co[i\)vt sulphate in so- 
lution is the most laniiliar of the \\<‘ed spravs 
used oil a farm, and is generally associated 
with the destruction of I'harlock (Hrasslca 
.Stnapi.s), though it is effective with other 
weeds. The rough crinkletl leaf of charlock 
renders it very susceptible to injury anil, 
given suitable weather, s]>raying nearly 
always make.s u considerable reduction. 
The spray' is Ih'sI at)plied when the leaves 
have three or four uell developed leaves, 
though later applications are often effi'ctive. 
The writer saw a farm at (iedling, Notts, in 
which charlock had been suci'cssfully sprayed 
when in full ffow'er, but this delay is not to be 
recommendetl. X’arious experiments hav'c 
shown that a 4 or 5 per cent solution (4 or 5 
lb. copper sulphate in 10 gal. of water! is the 
most effective strength, almut 40 to 50 gal. 
containing 16 to 20 lb. copper sulphate j>er 
acre being reiiuired. In all cases the iiuantity 
of liquid should be sufficient to wet the weed 
thoroughly. In .some I'ases a 3 percent solu- 
tion is strong enough, but only-' under spe- 
cially favourable conditions. 

Copf)er sulphate will eradicate spurrey 
if it be used strong enough. 50 gal. per acre 
of a 5 per cent solution is effective, but a 3 
per cent solution only de.stroys alx>ut half 
the crop, allowing the other half to recover 
and ripen ii» seeds. In the latter case the 
shoots at first become brown and shrivel at 
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the tips, so that growth is checked for a time, 
but later on recovery sets in with many 
plants. Poppies are far more sensitive than 
spurrey as even a 2 per cent solution injures 
them, and it has been suggested that two 
applications of a 3 per cent solution with an 
interval of a few days might prove very 
effective in destroying them. 

If a soluble manure is added to a corrosive 
spray the action of the latter is sometimes 
accentuated, as the manure stimulates the 
crop and enables it to forge ahead Ijcforc any 
weeds have a chance of recovering from the 
action of the spray. C orn buttercup (JRanww- 
cuius arvemts) is very resisteni to the action 
of coptHT sulphate, as a 4^ |xjr cent solution 
has but little effect on it. In one case, 
however, a clearance was effected b)' apply- 
ing a f>er cent solution of copper sulphate, 
with the addition of 22 lb. sodium nitrate 
to each 10 gal. About 35-40 per cent of the 
weeds were killed or badly injure<l, and 
before the rest could recover and make much 
growth, the wheat had benefited and grown 
right awa)’ from the weeds. Such strong 
applications of copfjer sulphate, however, 
UR* not to be advised as a rule, as the>' need 
very (’areful handling to avoid doing damage 
to the crops. 

Iron Snlpkate, — Ft* a gr<‘at extent this 
can lie useil as a substitute for cop^KT sul- 
phate, but stronger solutions ot the iron s?ih 
arc necessary to obtain eciual results. On 
the ('ontinent iron sul|)hate is KirgeK used 
for the destruction of charlock, 40 gal. per 
a(Te of 7 per cent s<ilutum being most effec- 
tive, esfH‘ciall>‘ among <)at crops. In ( iermau 
experiments much heavier dressing.'^ have 
been u>cd satisfactorily, and when 5.^ gal. 
per acre of a 22 per cent solution were 4ippUed 
to infested oats not onl\ wM" charlock destroy- 
ed, but the yield oi oats from the treated plot 
was reported to be ^ix times as heavv as that 
from a similar plot left untreated. In this 
case care was taken that iln‘ ])lanis were 
quite dry before treatment, and the drastic 
effects on the charlock were visible within 
two days. In this country the best results 
have been obtained wath 15 per e<‘nt solu- 
tion, that is to say, OO lb. of iron sulphate 
dissolved in 40 gal. cjf water, per acre. The 
addition of molasses to the spra> is some- 
times recommended, as it causes the com- 
pound to adhere more firmly to tin* weeds. 

Iron sulphate is better than cop|X‘r sulijhat ? 
for eradicating poppies and corn butt<*rcup. 
A 15 per cent solution destroys the wxhhIs 
ami does not injure the cereal crop- for corn 
buttercup spraying should be dime in 
February, and for poppies as soon as the 
smilings haw developed three or four leaves. 

Although this spray, cannot be u.sed on 
broad-leaved crops growing alone, it may Ik? 
safely applied w^hen logumimuis crops are 
associated with cereals, as the latter are the 
taller and, together with the larger w^eds, 
receive the bulk of the spray, thus protecting 
the lowejr growing broad-leaved plants to a 
ga‘at extent* 


Sulphate of iron may also be applied dry 
as a fine powder at the rate of 3 to 4 cwt, per 
acre and should be broadcasted or scattered 
by machine in the early morning while the 
leaves arc still wet with dew'. 

Sulphuric Acid . — This is the most potent 
substance utilized for weed destruction, and 
owing to its corrosive nature needs very 
special precautions in handling. If properly 
dealt wdth, how^ever, it proves effective in 
cases in w^hirh the more usual sprays are 
of little value. Sulphuric acid is one of the 
few sprays that has been found to clear 
grass land of bracken. A 5 per cent solution 
causes the leav'es to wdit within a few' hours, 
and some days later the stems turn black 
and wither, because the acid is gradually 
conducted along the midrib and down the 
stalk, eventually, reaching almost to the 
underground rhizomes. A new growth 
springs up later, but a second spraying dis- 
poses of this for the year and also weakens 
the plant for the fuluR. When the growrth 
of brac ken is dense, the canopy formed by 
the bracken leaves protects the underlying 
herbage from the harmful effect of the acid, 
and as the following year the fern is later 
in appearing the grasst.‘s are able to get 
ahead earlier, resulting in an improved 
pasture. 

On the Coiuineni, sulphuric acid is conai- 
deR‘d a safe spray for cereals if used W'hen the 
crop has only about five or six leaves. It 
is much used in parts of France (Lot-et- 
Uiaronne) for destroying wild radish among 
wdu‘at. 90- HK) pi. per acre of an 8 or 10 
pc^r cent solution being employed. It is 
somew'hat selectitv in its action, as certain 
wec‘ds escape, e'-fM.‘ 0 !all>' wild oat {Arena 
fatuui. medicks {Medicago sp.) and membt'rs 
of the lily familx wild onion). It is, 
how'ov'er, dc^ully to most annua! and biennial 
w'eeds as poppies, charlock, corn buttercup, 
cornflower, wild carrot, radish, xetches and 
vetchlings, and it is said to Ih‘ veiy effective 
in clc‘aring these ]>e.sts from badly infested 
fic'lds. For general use 60-70 gal, per acre 
of a 10 per cent solution sufficienl fur oats, 
rather loss being usc.‘d for barley. 

Various Other Sprays,-^ In view of the 
difficulty in obtaining largo (quantities of 
copjH'r sulphate at the present time, preli- 
minaiy exiH'riment*^ have been madc‘ to ascer- 
tain w'hether ntckel sulphate can be u.sed as 
a substitute. At Rcithanisted charlock plants 
W'ere sprayed with 3 per cent solutions of 
nickel and copper sulj)hate to contrast the 
effects. The nickel sulphate proved to be 
the slow'er in acting, but six days after 
spraying voting plants were dead with both 
sprays, w'liile with a ,6 per cent solution the 
action wms rather more rapid. At a later 
date some very large plants just coming 
into flower w^ere sprayed, but though both 
substances burnHi the leaves rather badly, 
neither killed the plants. Probably stronger 
solutions would have been necessary at tnis 
stage, but this initial test indicates that 
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nickel sulphate may prove to be an effective 
substitute’ for copper sulphate. 

Arsenitc of soda, potassium chloride and 
sodium bisuiphate have all been used as 
weed killers, but each has some special 
disadvantage which prevents it from coming 
into common use. A rsenik of soda is exceed- 
ingly poisonous to man and beast, and there 
is a great risk of poisoning when the crops 
are used, especially if it be applied to 
grass land which is cither fed off or 
cut for hay. Besides this it is strongly held 
by the soil, being retained for an inde- 
finite period in the top few inches, and if 
several successive applications are made, 
enough arsenitc of soda may accumulate 
to hinder the germination and growth of 
crops sown on arable land and to exercise 
a harmful action on the herbage of grass 
land. 

Potassium chloride is ruled out at the pre- 
sent time on the score of expense, but when 
prices were moderate a 20-30 per cent, solu- 
tion was occasionally used for destroying 
charlock, as the solution shrivelled the plants 
up completely. The potash salt has no bad 
effect on the cereals, but rather w'orks bene- 
ficially by acting as a manure in addition 
to destroying the weeds. 

Sodium bistdphate resembles sulphuric 
acid in its action, and is readily and cheaply 
obtained in places. In parts of France, 
farmers can get truck loads from the powder 
works at the rate of 20 cents jxt 220 lb. 
free on rail. Eighty gallons per acre of 
45 per cent solution are recommended for 
use, but the stuff is most unpleasant to 
handle though it needs less precaution than 
sulphuric acid. 

To sum up, therefore, copper sulphate and 
iron sulphate are effective and simple sprays 
whose value ha.s been proved by years of 
constant usage. Nickel sulphate, though 
practically unknown in this re.spect, offers 
possibilities and might repay more extended 
trial Under special circumstances, sul- 
phuric acid has much to recommend it, but 
the majority of other sprays are of less 
general value, though several of them nu'ct 
the case under particular local conditions. 

(2) Manures. — The method of improving 
rass land by judicious artificial manuring 
as been learning much ground of recent 
years. Incidentally this secures the reduc- 
tion of the les.s useful plants or weetls, but 
this reduction is chiefly brought about by 
the increase in the competition of the more 
valuable grasses and not by a direct poLsonous 
action on the weeds. 

During the last few years, however, 
attempts have been made to destroy weeds 
on arable land by the application of finely 
ground manures, especially cyanaraide and 
kainit, and on grass land by the use of lime, 
gaslime and salt, and a fair measure of 
success is considered to have rewarded the 
effort. 

Calcium Cyanamide (Lime nitrogen ). — Since 
this was introduced as a commercial manure 


It has been used a good deal in Germany as 
a means of destroying charlock and wild 
radish on arable land. It is claimed that 
dressings of 90-135 lb* per acre are quite 
effective for this purpose, provided that the 
cyanamide is applied when the plants are 
small and the leaves are damp; thistles and 
poppie.s are injured as well as the charlock, 
in some cases the crops turn rather yellow 
for a few days after application, but they 
rapidly recox^r and make use of the extra 
nitrogen supplied, giving increajsed yields. 
When, however, these experiments were 
repeated in North Wales failure resulted, as 
a dressing of 80 and 120 lb. per acre had no 
permanent effect either on the charlock or 
the crop, and all the weeds recovered from 
the temiwrary check they received. 

Kainit, — Kainit, applied to arable land 
at the minimum rate of 10-11 cwt. per acre, 
is said to be effective in destroying charlcn k 
and many other weeds. It needs to be very 
finely ground and shoiikl be dusted on the 
plants when they are wet with dew, or rain 
if possible on the morning of a fine day. 
For autumn-sown cereals, February or 
March is the best time of application, for 
spring-.sowa cereals the manure should Ik,' 
spread soon after the .seeds have germinated 
and put out a few' leaves. As kainit tends 
to consolidate the soil, a dressing of lime is 
advised on very heavy land to prev'f'nl this 
as far as possible. 

VWn'ds* var\* in their response to kainit, 
a.s some are easily destroyed, whereas others 
are only slightly injured or escajie damage. 
The chief w^eeds have been classified as 
follow^s:— 

Weeds, badly injured or destroyed by Kainit, 
Charhick, wild radish, black bindweed, 
sf)eedxvell, chickweed, nettle, groundsel, corn- 
flower, mayweed. 

Weedi, moderately injured, — Persicaria, 
spurrey 

Weeds only slightly twjMrfd.- -Sowthistle, 
fumitorys poppy, spix*ading orache. 

Salt . — Salt is (K'casionally useful in reducing 
w'eeds, especially on grass land. Five to 
six cw't. per acre applied in the spring at the 
time nettles are cut dowm, wall do much to 
prevent this wetnl from springing iqi again 
strongly. A similar dressing in early April 
wall alsf) reduce oxeyc daisy. 

Thistles, however, do not seem to respond 
to treatment, as the effect of judicious cut- 
ting is not intensified by the application of 
salt. 

Lime . — This differs in its action from the 
foregoing, as instead of directly de.stroying 
the weeds it makes the soil less suitable for 
certain of the worst jMJsts on sown land, as 
spurrev, shei'p sorrel, corn marigold and 
annual knaw^el* Spurrey is chiefly asso- 
ciatcii with light soils that are deficient in 
lime, and sheep sorrel, though it is found on 
both light and heavy soil, also indicates lime 
deficiency. Liming has been tried for the 
eradication of both these weeds, wdlh indif- 
ferent success in the case of spurrey, with 
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rather more success with sheep sorreK 
When these weeds are abundant the shortage 
of lime is usually very marked, and an impos< 
sibly heavy dressing would be needed to alter 
the balance so as to make the soil really 
unsuitable for weeds. An ordinary dressing, 
such as 1 or 2 tons of lime per acre, has no 
eflfcct on spurrey, though it brings about 
some improvement in the soil itself, and 
may thus tend to suppress the weed by 
encouraging the competition of other plants. 
This is particularly the case on grass land, 
on which sorrel {Rumex Acetosa) and sheep, 
sorrel (Rumex Acetoselln) are usually much 
reduced when liming is resorted to. It is 
usual to apply about 30 cwt. per acre to 
light land ranj^ing up to 3 tons per acre on 
hea\^, wet soils. 

(iavS lime, at the rate of 20 tons per acre, 
has firoved effmive in destroying false hrome 
or tor-grass {Brachypodium sylvaiuum) on 
Down |>astures. The ga^lime Avas applied 
in autumn, and soon killed the tor-grass 
(and other grasses as well''. The following 
spring the land >*as harrowed and worked 
uj) to a fine tilth preparatory’ to sowing a 
mixture of good grass seeds for the provision 
of a strong new’ turf. Such a meth^xl could 
only be apjdied w’hen the area affected is 
small. 

1'aking all things into considcraxion, the 
use of finely ground manures as weed killers 
offers possibilities, but up to the present, 
the results have been so uncertain and 
variable that it is not yet advisable to make 
definite recommendations for their use, 
Ext>erimental work in this direction could 
easily be extended, as even though failure 
should attend the effort to destroy the w’eeds, 
the hicneficiai effect of the manure on the 
growth of the crop would offer considerable 
ncompesation. 

Value of Molasses and Syrups in Poisoned 

Baits for Grasshoppers and Cutworms. — 

Morrill A. W., in Journal of Economic 

Entomology, August 1919, pp. 337-343. 

C oncord, NMi. 

Experiments were conducted ou a large 
scale ny the author in Arizona in 1918. The 
results of the experiments led the author to 
the following conclusions: 


At the present time it may be considered 
as established that molasses or syrup of any 
kind is absolutely unnecessary as an ingre- 
dient of poisoned baits against many of the 
common cutworms. On the other hand some 
investigators have found that the addition 
of molasses increase.s the attractiveness of 
the bait to some species under certain condi- 
tions. Evidence is accumulating to the effect 
that against some species of grasshoppers the 
use of molasses or syrup is an unnecessary 
expense. Owdng to the differences reported 
from different sections it would not be safe 
to assume that the same ingredients will 
be found equally attractive to the same 
species of grass-hoppers in different localities. 
Nevertheless it would seem logical to accept 
the results of experiments with any one spe- 
cies in any locality until such time as similarly 
conclusive experiments in other localities 
have proven a variability in results. When- 
ever molasses or syrup can be omitted there 
is not only a materia! saving in the cost of 
the bait but the simplification of the direc- 
tions for its preparation leads to the more 
ready a<loption of control measures by the 
farmers. While the value of the several 
ingredients in baits for use against grass- 
hoppers is still a matter for investigation 
it seems most logical for entomologists to 
recommend the simple bran and Paris green 
or bran- Paris green and water mixture against 
cutworms except w’hen there is some definite 
reason for the addition of molasses, syrups 
or other ingredients. 

Value of Crude Arsenious Oxide in Poison 

Bait for Cutworms and Grasshoppers.-;- 

Davis John J., in Journal of Economic 

Entomology, April 1919, pp. 200-205, Con- 
cord, N.H. 

From w’ork conducled in various parts of 
the continent the author concludes that crude 
arsenious oxide is a satisfactory' and reliable 
substitute for Paris green at about one- 
seventh the cost but that a pow^dert^d grade 
only should he recommended. The one 
advantage of Paris green over powdered 
arsenious oxide is its colour which simplifies 
the mixing and makes possible an unques- 
tionable thorough mixture. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN BV THE 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
WHALES 

The Governors of the Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society have deckled to undertake 
forthwith an active and systematic campaign 
throughout England and Wale.s for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To explain to the agricultural com- 
muhity the advantages of combination and 
co-operation on the part of the farmer. 


(b) To strengthen existing Farmers’ Co- 
operath^ Societies and to aid the establish- 
ment of new' societies. 

(c) To secure the adhesion of 150,000 
additional farmers to the movement. 

The Agricultural Organization Society oon- 
sider the transition from W'ar to j^ace con- 
ditions, w'ith all the difficulties that agricul- 
ture will have to face in future offer a 
spier did opportunity to impress upon farmers 
the great lessons of co-operation in agricul- 
ture for business purposes on business lines, 
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At the present time over 50,000 English 
a^d Welsh farmers are members of co-opera- 
tive farmers’ societies, and hundreds are 
joining every day. To those farmers who 
are not members of a co-operative society 
it becomes a serious problem how they are 
to face the future under a system w'hich 
often compels them to buy their require- 
ments — the raw materials of their industry — 
at retail prices and sell their produce at 
wholesale prices in markets over which, with- 
out organization on co-operative lines, they 
can exercise no control. 

Co-operation will go a long way to solve 
these difficulties, and the best agricultural 
opinion is that the farming industry — the 


greatest industry in the land — must be reor- 
ganized and put on a better business footing 
in the same way as the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. 

The leaders of the campaign, the Earl of 
Selborne, K.C., Mr. Le.slie Scott, K.C., M.P,, 
and Major E. A. Belcher, C.B.E., the 
Society’s new director of Propaganda, with 
their supporters, will tell the farmers at 
meetings, which are being arranged in suc- 
cession for every market town in the country, 
how the objects of the Society can be 
achieved and what results have already been 
obtained by the numerous successful societies 
that have been promoted and fostered by the 
Agricultural Organization Society. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

THE CEREAL CROPS OF 1919 

The following table contains official esti- and oats in 1^>19 compared w'ith 1018 and 
mates of the production of W'heat, barley the average of the previous five \'ears: 


Countries 


1918 

Five years' 
aveiage 
1913-1917 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bimheln 

Whea r — 

Spain.... . . , 


1 1.15,710,000 

n2. 560. (MKl 

Italy 

1.S4,.?24.000 

18C296.0(K) 

17,1,809,000 

Canada. ..... 

199.2+0,000 

1 189,075 IKHI 

* 2S6,612.(K)0 

United State.s... 

92.U(KK1.0(K) 
1 276.,'>26,0(K) 

917.100.0001 790. 6.U 000 

India .... 

; 379, 829, (KK) 

152.315,(8)0 

Japan . 

j 29,762.000 

2S,.S9.CfKK» 

26.623.(K10 

Tunis 

6.6I4.0(X)| 

8.451 .(KK) 

6,291 ,0(K1 

Totals. . 

1 1,727.864,000 

1,839, 054, (K)0 

1 , 738 , 844 . 0(X) 

Barley — 

Scotland. ... 

1 .n, 971. 000 

5,6,t3.0(K) 

‘ 6.252,0(K) 

Italy 

[ 7.«0K.(KM) 

9,686,0{K)l 

9,253.(8)0 

Canada . . , , . 

1 65.. SKI. 000 

! 195.(M)0,(KK) 

77.2H7,0(K> 

47.273,000 

United States.. . . . i 

258,(KK),0(K) 

77,864,000 

1 199. 212, (MX) 

Japan .... 

' 91,400,000 

96,. 332, 000 

Algeria , . . . 

31,691,000 

5.512.000 

36, 136, (XX) 

Tunis 

9,i86.0(K) 

! 7, 203, (MX) 

Totals less Algeria 

402,966.000 

437.6.S6,(Ki0 

365,525,000 

Oats — 

Scotland. ... . , . . . . . 

44,092,(HK1 

58,790.(XKI 

44,000.000 

Italy . , . . 

29,179,<KK) 

42,6K.S,0fK) 

.30,328,0(K) 

Canada ’ . 

38l,sLS9,000 

426, .113,000 

399,184,000 

Uniterl States ... 

1,225.(H)0,0(K1 

l,538,<KK),fM)0 

1.331,287,000 

Japan . . , . . , , 

9,078,000 

6, 2. 58, (KM) 

5.552,0(K) 

Totals 

1.688.708.000 

2,072,046,000 

1,810,351,000 


BROOMHALL»S FOREIGN CROP CABLE, SEPT. lOTH 


United Kingdom, —The recent improve- 
ment in w'cather is maintained, with the 
result that the harvest is pragressiag favour- 
ably. Results of w'hoat can be considered 
disappointing, but coarse grains arc up to 
expectations. 

Accorfling to latest cable advices 
British Consul confirms previous state- 
ments referring to the good crops of cereals. 
The province of Khorson, which feeds Odessa, 


is claimed to have good crop.s, and other 
indirect evitience of a surplus in the Ukraine 
is containcxl in reports that it is hopetl Ptilaud, 
which is said to be short of supplies, will 
endeavour to make up the deficiency by 
her purchases in the Ukraine. 

Roumania , — Further good n^ports have 
been received the outturn of w'heat, and 
there is now no doubt that a fair surplus 
will be available for exportation if needed. 
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Alternate rains and hot weather have been 
very favourable for the growth of the rorn 
crop and the outturn is expected to yield 
a surplus of some 20,000,000 bushels. We 
learn that feed has been rushed up the 
Danube to Budaixist, which gives us the 
idea that Roumania and Bulgaria have 
probably furnished some of the nct^ded 
supplies. 

India. — C'ontinued normal rains are very 
favourable, putting the soil in good condi- 
tion for the new wheal seedings. Prospects 
for new seedings can be described as ex- 
cellent. Good news of the agricultural 
situation continues to be receivtxl, and 
although croj)s now standing consist chieOy 
of millets, other native fei‘d grain and corn, 
yet these are of the utmost importance in 
supplying home requirements and their 


^arcity or abundance always has a strong 
influence in determining the quantity of 
wheat w^hich may be available for export. 

Holland and Belgium * — Advices tend to 
confirm fair crops in these countries, 

Spain . — It is reiterated that the harvest 
of wheat w^as under expectations. 

France . — Threshing has been active in this 
country and this operation tends to confirm 
the light crops previously predicted, espe- 
cially of wheat. It can be said, how^ever, 
the yields of barley and oats are better than 
anticipated. The quality of the new' wheat 
is regarded as very good. 

North Africa . — The yields of both wheat 
and barley in this grower are said to be 
short. The surplus of wheat this year will 
be light and barley is also a small crop. 


UNITED STATES SEPTEMBER CROP REPORT 


The estimated yields c>f the principal 
crops of the I nited States on September 
1 as reported by ihe D<‘partment of Agri- 
culture, Washington, compared with one 
year ago are as follows: — 


Winter Wheat. 
SpritiK wheat 


igjo 
Bushel«t 
7l5.(X)0,t)00 
208. WK), 000 


IVIH 

Bushels 

558,000,000 

.?‘)<J.000.000 


All Wheat 
Corn .... 

Oats 

Rye . . 
Barley. 
Flaxseed, 


All Hay . . 


923.000. 000 
2, 858. (HK), 000 
1.225,000.000 

84,6(K>,000 

195.000. 0(K) 
10 , 200.000 

Tons 

102.000. 000 


917.000. 00^ 

2.583.000. 005 

1.538.000. 005 
H9,000,00S 

258.000. 000 
14.657,000 

Tons 

89.833.0f)0 


IMPORTS AND SUPPLIES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM DURING THE WAR 

(From the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. March. 191Q,'. 


'riie total value <if the principal articles 
of agricultural produce imported into the 
railed Kingdom tluring the last five years 
is as follows' " 


1918 

.S2,06l,500,0<K) 

1917 . 

1,703. 700, (MX) 

1916 

. 1,457. 200, <KK) 

1915 

. 1.319.6(K),()00 

1914 

. 1,030,400,000 


These figures represent the value (cost, 
invSuran<‘<‘ and freight) as declared to the 
customs oHioers at the port of arrival, of the 


grain and flour, meat and animals for footF 
butter, cheesi'. eggs, condensed milk, fruit 
and vegetables, hops, lard and margarine, 
which ma\ Ik‘ grouped together as agricul- 
tural pnxiucts ill the sensi* that the> compete 
more or less clirectK* with the products of 
the farmers of the United Kingdom. 

\o live cattle, shei‘p. or pigs for foexi have 
been imported since 1915. The following an* 
the figures of the home live stock of the United 
Kingdfim for the last four years, taken from 
the Board of Agriculture returns: 


— 

1918 

1917 

j 1916 

1915 

t'owss ttntl heiffr.<i la aiillt or in oilf.. 

4,087.762 

4,014. 13> 

j 4,034. t82 

! 4,068.957 

Heifer* in coif 

516.079 

500,671 

j 4(>4.939 

i 425,793 

Other cattle: — 

Two yc*are and above, . , , 

2,289,684 

2.3.t«,407 

i 

; 2, ,544, 667 

2,221.218 

One year and under two. . . . 

2.747,295 

2.757.222 

j 2,801,698 

2. 665,. 551 

Under one year 

2.670,329 

2,771,804 

2 805,854 

2.789,933 

Total of cattle 

12,311,149 

12,382,236 

12,451,540 

12,171,452 

Ewes for breedinm: 

10,985,361 

11,444.673 

11,603,904 

11.341,904 

Other sheep:— 

One year and above 

4,905,964 

5,527,120 

5.576,513 

5,397,745 

Under one year 

11.171,356 

10.895,451 

11,669,238 

11,536.321 

Total of sheep. . . .... 

27.062,681 

27,867.244 

28,849.655 

1 28,275,970 

Sows kept lor breeding 

Other pigs^ 

412,065 

374.320 

434,464 

439,290 

2,397,150 

2,633,596 

3,181,427 

3,355,841 

Total of pigs 

2.809,215 

3,007,916 

3,615,891 

3,795,131 
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IMPORTS OF DEAD MEAT 


Description 

1919 

First 

7 months 
(Jan. 1 to 
July 31) 

1918 

1917 

1914 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Beef, fresh and refrigerated 

3,935.764 

7.697,186 

6,125,603 

8.844.567 

Beef, salted 

36,290 

14,682 

44,237 

29,841 

Mutton 

2.253.173 

2,089,533 

2.569,059 

5,199,731 

Pork 

50,672 

99.630 

161,427 

861,203 

Pork, salted 

13,685 

11.691 

22,750 

261,141 

Bacon 

5.582,088 

10.477.948 

6,567,574 

5,098,080 

Hams 

Meat, unenumerated: — 

1,290,387 

1,554,407 

1,180,166 

838,830 

fresh and refrigerated 

685,950 

690,620 

664,822 

813,757 

salted 

9,846 

2.528 

15,502 

139,534 

Meat, preserved ... 

1,664,335 

2,188,600 

1,900,598 

995, 2U 

Rabbits . 

233,410 

522,542 

321,814 

.505.92S 

Total 

15,755,600 

25,349,367 

19,573,552 

23,587.820 

Poultr>’ : “ 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Alive. ...... 

297 

101 

56 

541,161 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt . 

Cwt 

Dead . . . 

110,511 

34,814 

128,287 

223,599 


Beef . — No fresh beef was imported in 
1918 or in the first part of 1919. Chilled 
beef showed a heavy decrease since 1917. 
Argentina and Uruguay were the principal 
countries of export, but in each case the figures 
showed a marked decline. It is noticeable 
that imports of chilled beef from the United 
States decreased from 3s35,803 cwt. in 1917 
to 33 cwt. in 1918, w'hile as in the two pre- 


vious years the imports for Austndia and 
New' Zealand were nil. 

In regard lo imports of frozen beef, imports 
rose from 4,626,(>45 cwt. in 1917 to 7,532,367 
cwt. in 1918. In the first seven months of 
1919 the imi:K>rts w'ere 3,838,947 cwt. against 
4,459,274 cw't. in the same period of 1918. 
The countri<\s whence* iht* frozen beef w'as 
consigned were as follows — 


United States. 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


i 

1919 

First 

7 months 
(Jan. 1 to 
July 31) 

1918 

! 

1917 


Cwt. 1 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 


708,988 j 

3.583,549 

602.323 


2,500,688 

1,879,167 

1,598,030 


62,921 

551,609 

1,107,704 


128,415 

460,289 

760,094 


211,v309 

186,411 

171-913 


216,626 

871,342 

386.582 


The most interesting features from the 
above table are the large decrtjasc in .the 
exports from Australia and New Zealand 
and the great increase in the ext>orts from 
the United States in 1918. In the first 
vseven months of 1919 the exports from the 
United States were 708,988 cwt. compared 


with 1,978,977 during the same period in 
1918, and 314,228 during the first seven 
months of 1917. 

Mutton . — The following arc the figures of 
fro*ien mutton imported from the different 
countries: — 


i 

1919 

First 

7 months 
(Jan. 1 to 
July 31) 

1918 

1917 

New Zealand 

Cwt. 

990,775 

640,368 

80,213 

431.848 

109,969 

Cwt. 

1,234,005 

710.630 

57,356 

26.168 

61,374 

Cwt, 

1,235,275 
470,836 
29.473 
496,114 
* 310,748 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Australia . , 

Other countries 




It will be ^cn that, while the imports ary, a marked decrease is noticeable in the 

trom New Zealand remained almost station* case of Australia in 1918. However in the 
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first seven months of 1919, Australia exported 
about as much mutton as in the same period 
in 1917. There was a considerable increase 
in the exports from Argentina. 

Pork . — The quantity of pork imported 
has considerably decreased since 1917. The 


bulk was received from the United States. 

Bacon and Hams . — ^The main feature in 
regard to bacon and hams is the increased 
quantity imported. Nearly all the supplies 
were received from the United States. 


IMPORTS OP DAIRY PRODUCE, MARGARINE AND EGGS 


Description 

1919 

First 

7 months 
(Jan. 1 to 
July 31) 

1918 

1917 

1914 


Cwt- 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Butter 

1,131,618 

1,614.625 

1,806,516 

3.984,204 

Margarine 

67,864 

302,591 

1.807,806 

1,529,219 

Cheese 

981.469 

2,357,822 

2,946,066 

2,433,864 

Miik, condensed: — 

Unsweetened 

618,418 

900,696 

619,451 

37,396 

Sweetened 

968,. S87 

1,684,061 

1,016,936 

1,187.920 


Great 

Great 

Great 

Great 


Hundreds 

Hundreds 

Hundreds 

Hundreds 

Eggs 

2,686.206 

2.656,541 

4,922,402 

17,904.805 


Butter, ---AM the 1,614,625 cwt, imported 
in 1918, 372,572 came from New Zealand, 
313,143 cwt. from Argentina, and 217,284 
cwt. from Victoria. Denmark, which in 
1917 furnished 622,160 ( Wt., only exported 
40,327 cwl, to the United Kingdom in 1918. 
It is very n<»ti<'eable that the export of butter 
from the continent decreased considerably 
in favour of countries in more distant parts 
of the world (Australia. New Zealand, Argen- 
tina and the United States). 

Cheese . — The imiKirtation of cheese did 
not show a great falling off in 1918. But 
in the first seven months of 1919 only 981,469 
cw^t. were imported compared with 1,352,443 
during the same period in 1918 and 1,735,417 
cw't. in the first seven months of 1917. In 
1918, 1,125,668 cwt. were received from 
Canada compaie<! with 1,757,949 cwt, in 
1917. The imports from Canada further 
decrca.sed in 1919, 221,801 cwt, being received 
from the country from January 1 to July 31 
against 400,606 cwt. during the same period 
in 1918. 

Egzs . — A study of the figures relating to 
the importation of eggs shows that the 
Unitcrl Kingdom in 1918 only imparted one- 
seventh of the pre-war quantity. There was 
also a large falling off from the 1917 imports. 
The principal countries from which the eggs 
w^ere imparted in 1918 were Dmimark 
(1,170,535 great hundreds), and Egypt 
(729,827 great hundreds). Russia, w’hich 


in J914 exported to the United Kingdom 
6,870,828 great hundreds, sent none at all 
in 1918. 

Grain and Meal . — .Vs regards the quantity 
of wheat and barley imported the figures 
for 1918 show' a considerable fall as compared 
with 1917. The imports of wheat were 

108.322.000 bushels in 1918 against 170,678, 
000 in 1917 and 193,997,000 in 1914. In 
1918, 11,725,000 bushels of barley were 
imported, against 31,323,000 in 1917 and 

37.437.000 in 1914. The importation of 
wheat flour in 1918 was almost twice as 
much as in 1917. The figures are 15,063,000 
barrels in 1918, against 8,194,000 barrels 
in 1917 and 5,749,000 barrels in 1914. Oats 
show a comparatively small drop. 

Fruits and Vegetables , — In 1918 only 
410,169 cwt. of apples w'cre impKirted com- 
pared with 889,755 in 1917 and 2,929,649 
in 1914. In the first seven months of 1919, 
howev'cr, 1,855,917 cwt. were imjxirted 
cornpared with 264,071 cwt. in the same 
period in 1917. 

The potatoes imported in 1918 amounted 
to 1,896,000 bushels compared with 2,985,000 
in 1917 and 6,220;000 in 1914. Practically 
ail the potatoes imported during 1918 w'ere 
received from the Channel Islands. France, 
W'hich furnished one-third of the supply in 
1914, has not sent any during the last two 
years. 


IMPORTS OP FEEDING STUFFS 


Description 


1919 

First 

7 months 
(Jmv 1 to 
July 3 1st) 

1918 

1 

I 1917 

i 

1914 

Cottons^ 

Hast seed or linseed 

Kape seed . . 

Soya beami 

tons. . 
qrs. 

tons 

w 

cwt. 

204,871 

1,303,862 

193,160 

649 

241,834 

338,194 

1,310,278 

292,442 

219,045 

1,003.431 

305.505 

25,025 

447.536 

212,892 

639,572 

2,451,778 

309.241 

71.161 

168,847 

329,431 

Nuts and j^neU for expressing oil 

442,666 

10.628 




The ehortage of feeding etaffs during the war is well borne out by the {figures in the Above table. 
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WORLD’S WHEAT CROP AND PROBABLE DISTRIBUTION IN 1919^20 

BY T K. DOHERTY 


In the August issue of the Ciazctte, under 
the heading “World’s Wheat Crop Situation 
in 1919-20 Compared with pre-war Condi- 
tions”, the situation was (Usruvssccl with the 
limited material for the 1919 crops then 
available. The official estimates as of 
SeptenilxT 1 indicate for the Cnited States 
a reduction of 238,000,000 bushels, and for 
Canada a reduction of 83,000,000 bushels, 


as compared with the July estimates. The 
I'nited States exports for July, 1919, were 
also overestimated. It therefore becohies 
necessary to state the situation in the light 
of these considerable changes in the wf grid’s 
wheat supply. The first two pages of the 
article in the August issue relating to the 
pre-war situation .stand without change and 
need not be repeated here. 


Tablk l — W orld’s PRonrciioN or- Wiikaj. 


Countries. 

1010. 

1018. 

Pre-war five 
y<*iirs' aveiage 
1000-13. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Cnited Slato^ 

O2.C(MK).0tK> 

017.1(81.(88) 

686,607.(8)0 

Canada . 

too . 240 000 

f 1 80. 07 S, (KM) 

107,1 18.(88) 

Mexia) 

«A>00.tXK)fa) 

8.000,(88) 

8.480. (88) 

.Vr«(?ntina. 

160.000.(K)0ia) 

184,270.(8)0 

147.071 .(8)0 

Chili. 

12,0(Kl,(K)0v.i) 

12,000.(8)0 

14. 0(8), (88) 

CiuRuay .. 

7 O(KCOm)fa) 

8.000.(8)0 

6 510.(8)0 

Auhtna 

1 40 OOO.tKXXh) 

' 40,0(8) (88) 

60,840.(88) 

HunRarv 

1 104,0tH).0(H»vbC l03.(HMJ.tMJ<» 

1 60 , 646 , OOO 

BelRium. 

H.OfKi.OOOd)) 

; 0.(88). (88) 

! 14.806.(88) 

BulRdria 

34,(HH).0(MHa)! t4,fK)(>.m)0 

! 42.440,(8)0 

Denmark 

1 S.iOO.OOOa))! 6.-120,0(K) 

1 5.U4 (88) 

France 

! 180.tKM> tKH)(a) 

1 2 0.784 (88) 

! 317.6(0.(88) 

Germany 

1 80.0fH).000(aP 00.331.(8)0 

15.M20.(K)0 

Greece . . 

4.(MK).(KK)(bV 

8, (8)0,000 

4.320,(88) 

Italy. . . 

l54.(K)0.CKK)(b) 

176, i72.(8)0 

I 183,3(6.0(8) 

Herzegovinta and Bo.Miia 

l.SOO <8K)(a) 

1 ,.«>(M),(88) 

< 2. 5(8). (88) 

Netherland.s. .... 

4.(HM).(K8)(h) 

4,823.(88) 

1 4 , 806 . (88) 

Norway 

8(8) (8K)(bj 

1 .087,(88) 

1 ((8» (88) 

Luxembutg 

5(8),0(8)(a) 

512.(88) 

1 613,(88) 

Portugal. . 

6.4fK).(88>(l>) 

7. (88), (8)0 

I 7,140.(8/0 

Roumania i 

70.(8K),(K8)(a) 

70, (8)0, (8)0 

1 87, 70 (.(88) 

Ru.s.sia-in -Europe 1 

5‘*0,(8)0,(K)0(a) 

4 7 5, (88). (8)0 

1 624,620.(88) 

Ru.ssian Poland. .. 

lS.000.f88)(a) 

12,160,(88) 

21.030.(8)0 

Serbia 

8.(88), (K8)f a) 

8. (88), (88) 

1 13.800 (88) 

Spam, . . , 

138,, 108,(88) 

135,710.(88) 

1 (0,447,0(8) 

Sweden... . 

8. (88). (88) (b) 

0.(K)C(KK) ! 

7.7(>9.000 

Switzerland, 

6, 000, (88) (b) 

7,005,0(8) 

3,314.(88) 

Cyprus and Malta 

2.400.000(a) 

2. 4(8), (88) 

2, 4(8), (88) 

Great Britain and Irelanrl . 

75.(88).(K8)(a) 

03, 178.(88) 

50,640,(88) 

India 

276.526 (88) 

370.820,(88) 

! 359,035,(88) 

Japan. . 

2 S, 000, (88) 

25,503.(88) 

! 24.166,(88) 

Rusaia-In-Asia.. 

U0,t8K>,(8K)(u) 

00.000.(8)0 

151.142.(88) 

Persia.. 

13.(KK),0(K>m) 

13,600,(88) 

13, 6(8). (88) 

Aliena.,, 

25.(88>,(88)(a) 

35,000,0(8) 

34,908.(88) 

Egypt. , . 

30.000, (88)(a) 

.12.. 555, (88) 

34.814.(88) 

Cnioa of South Africa. 

5.C8K).0(8>(a) 

8.600,(88) 

6,. 520. (88) 

Tunis , . . 

6,614,(88) 

8,451 ,(8K) 

6,230,(88) 

Australia .... 

00.(8K).(KK)(a) 

80.836,(88) 

90,500.(88) 

New' Zealand. , , 

6.fKK),(KK){a> 

6.265,(88) 

7,070,0(8) 


Totals 


J..1V1,578.000 


3,527,449,(J()0 


3, 706, 069. (HK) 


(a) Estimates based on condition reports. 

(b) Broomhull’s Com Trade News. 


Table II — Rkc^vpitolation bv Costtinenis. 



1919. 

1918. 

I* ive year's average 


North America. , . .... 

1,130.240,000 

1.114,175,000 

892. 295. 000 

South America . . 

179.(KX>,0(K) 

204.270,0(8) 

167.590,0(8) 

Eiiroric 

1,495.198,000 

1.528,275,000 

1.918.109,000 

A»ia. . ... 

424,526,000 

509,022,000 

547,943,000 

Africa. . , 

66,614,000 

84,606.000 

82,562,000 

Australia . . . . , , 

96.(8)0.000 

87,101,000 

97,570,0(8) 
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North America exceeded its pre-war 
production, therefore, by 237,945,000 Qushels, 
while Europe’s total dropped 423,000,000 
and Asia’s total, owing chiefly to the 

100.000. 000 deficiency in India, dropped 

123.000. 000 bushels. 

It api^ars from the production table that 
the 1919-20 figures, including the pras|XTtive 
crops of the Southern Hemisphere, are 

314.000. 000 bushels less than the pre-war 
production and 136,(X)0.000 bushels less than 
the figures for 1918. All the important 
importing countries, except (.ireat Britain 
and Spain, produced smaller crops than in 
the pre-war period, while exporting countries 
prociuced more abundantly, notably the 
I'nited Slates, The total w^)rld’s w'hcat 
in 1919-20, viz, 3,391, 578.(KK) i)ushels. 
compares wath a total for the same countries 
of 3,969,000,000 bushels in 1913, and of 

3.717.000, (M)0 hushek in 1912. It therefore 
is 32.^,00(),00() bushels less than the crop 
of 1912 .111(1 577,(HK),000 bushels less than the 
n^cord < r()p of 1913. The 1913 crop was 


250,000,000 bushels in excess of that of 1912, 
which w^as also a record crop up to 1912. 

The drop from the July 1 estimate in 
North America thcrefoiv furnishes cause for 
serious concern, it is well to reflect how*' 
easily the enormous crop of 1913 was 
absorlK?d in 1914, and that there is a tendency 
already wxdl established in Australia and 
Argentina to produce less w'heal. There is 
then'fore no justification for assuming that 
the pn‘sent (Top w'ill be more than sufficient 
to provide for immediate needs wathoui 
providing for (‘arry-over slocks w’hich ha\'e 
fieen entirely lacking in the last tw'o years. 
On examination of the 1919 crop there 
appears a wade disparity between the 
dcficiem'y countries and the surplus count rie.>, 
and the world’s shipping will be tax(‘d To it^ 
utmost to efTect the distnbution of th(j 
surplus croi)s. 

Damnid . — The dimiand situation for the 
w^orid’s grain year Ix'ginniug August 1, 
1919, and ending July 31, 1920, works out 
a])proxiniately as follows- 


Tvblk m. 


CnnntJ 


Indinued 

Cl op 

estimated 
Aug. Iht 

Normal 

coiivsumption 

i Iluikatcd ( 

1 rerjuiu'metus. | 

i 1 

Probable 

distribution 



Bushels. 

Hiishids. 

( i 

1 Bushels. i 

Buslu4s, 

(»nMt Bntahi and Ind.md 


7S,()00,(KH) 

276,0(K>.000 

1 2()0.(KX».000 ' 

180.000.000 

h ram-** 


180.0(K).(KK) 

36l.(J<X>.000 

! 1. SO. (MX), 000 ! 

130.000,000 

Ilalv 


IS4,(K)().(HM) 

2.H.000.000 

tl5.(X)0,fKX) ! 

7.5, 000, (MM) 

Spain 


Kt8,000.0(X) 

H6,0(K),0(K) 

t ! 

( 

I\jrt URal . 


6.0()0.1XW 


4.000.0(Kl ( 

3, (MX), 000 

( rl tt'Cr 


4,(KK) 000 


; 15 (KM), (XX) j 

10. 000, (MX) 

Holland. Switz(*rland. Norway, Swnh*n 
Denmark 

and 

1 

‘ 24,000.000 

( 

j .50,0<H) (KM) i 

3.5. 000, (MX) 

Reluniin 


! 8.000,000 

(i5,(KK>.000 

1 (a)(M).0(K),(MK) j 

40.000,000 

Kgypi. MesoiKjtanuri. ('on«lanttnoj)le 
Till key 

a ml I 

! 

j 20,(KK),00<) j 

1.5, (MM), (MX) 

tieiinanv 


80.000,000 

' 221 .(KIO.IXM) 

1 130,000.000 ! 

85, (KM), 000 

Austria- Hungary and Cxec ho-Sk>vukia . 


144,000,000 

I 241. 000. WM) 

j 80,(KK).(KK) i 

50,CK)0,(M)0 

Tot.il for EuroiH', . 




1 804,(HM).(KK) ! 

62 5, (XK). 000 

Hx-Kurope . . 




'ib'> 60,000.000 j 

42, (KM), OCX) 

World's aK«rcKUt*‘ reqtiiremcnts , 




1 864,000 000 ; 

665, (MM). 000 


1 


(a) piovision h;\<< to b«' made tor armies occapyuiR adjacent territory and tor Belgium’s rtxoiwtructlon 
n<*(xis. Ttie normal unport would he .S0,(MX»,<KK) bushels. 

(b) Pre-war imports were 96,(KXt.(KK> bushel'^ 

In the preceding indicated rc(tuirements 
India,-— which has to this date already 
imported from Australia six million bushels 
and earlier in the year exjwrted about the 
same amount — ckx's not figim* at all. It is 
ho|XHl that she may iXToup herself for a 
hundred million deficiency in the last crop, 
by a surplus in the crop which is now tK‘ing 
swied under conditions at first favourable, 
but latterly uncertain. Neither do the 
above-mentioned indicated requirements 


take into consideration the probable export 
to Northern Russia and IVlrograd. Neither 
do thev provide for carry-over stocks in the 
importing countries. The “probable distri- 
bution” column in the pre('eding table shows 
the scaling dowm of a'quireim^nts to conform 
to the changed crop situat ion in North 
America. What the situation is in the 
surplus countries is shown in the following 
table: 
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Table IV, 


Countries. 

Carry-over at 
Aug. 1st, 1919 
beginning of 
crop year. 

Production 

1919, 

Home needs 
and waste. 

Probable 

export. 

Cany-over at 
August Ist 1920 

Canada . ..... .... 

Bushels. 

7,000,000 

22,000,000 

156.000. 000 

138.000. 000 

Bushels. 

199.000. 000 

923.000. 000 

160.000. 000 
90.000,000 

Bushels. 

89.000. 000 
635,000,000 

78.000. 000 

50.000. 000 

Bushels, 

115.000. 000 

300.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

100.000. 000 

Bushels. 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

88,000,000 

78,000,000 

United States 

Argentina 

Australia 

Totals 

323,000,000 

1,372,000,000 

852,000,000 

665,000.000 

178.000.000 



It will t>e seen that provision is made (or 
reducing the carry-over stocks in 1920 by 
145,000,000 bushels, but still leaving a 
generous allotment of stwk in the far distant 
supply markets where it cannot be hoped 
that the available shipfjing can entirely 
clean up the long standing old stock in 
Australia and Argentina. In fact the 


crucial test of the whole situation— the 
realization of the above-mentioned exports— 
de|)ends upon the shipping facilitka, which 
will have to handle over lOOjOOOjOOiiDushcls, 
in excess of those of the preceding year 
besides coping with the enormously increased 
general trade. 


Table V— Monthly Exports of Wheat. 
(Including Flour for Canada and the United States.) 
(Thousands of Bushels.) 


Months. 

Canada. 

United 

States. 

India. 

Australia. 

Argentina 

Totals 
for tive 
('ountries. 

1918-19. 

August . .... 

3,790 

19,496 

1,172 

.3,620 

19,(H)4 

47,08J 

September, . , 

3,541 

28.. 347 

900 

2,980 

6.640 

42 , m 

October 

8.324 

24,531 

1,012 

2,772 

4,504 

41,14.1 

November . ' 

7.023 

21,989 

1,392 

3,892 

2.672 

36,96? 

December. . . 

13.426 

33,539 


3,216 

2,820 

53. (XU 

January — 

10,164 

22,103 


2,532 

3,964 

38,76.1 

February 

4,149 

i 15,842 


6.008 

2,064 

28, (K>3 

March .... 

6,766 

20,314 


11,324 

.i,224 

41,62« 

April.. . 

6,613 

! 31,127 


9..S00 

5,564 

52.8(U 

May 

14.,S77 

26.342 


12. UK) 

8.116 

61,13.S 

June .... 

11,612 

35.484 


11,176 

10,280 

68,552 

July 

13,626 

13,624 


6,760 

14,852 

48,862 

Totals for year 1918-19 

103.611 

292,738 

4,476 

75.880 

83,704 

560,409 
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AGRICULTURE, THE ROCK OF PROSPERITY 

BV THE HON. S. F. TOI.MIE, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

A (iFiI(l 'LTl 'Rli~ -('anada's leading industry and the world’s greatest 
science — is the rock on which we must establish ('anada’s future pros- 
perity and it nuist be the source from which wq will derive the wealth 
necessary to meet our financial obligations. Statistics show us that our 
financial debt, which on March 31, 1914, was $vH0,()()0,()00, approximated 
on the sanu‘ date in 1918, SI ,500,(H)0,()()(), and the yearly interest, which on 
tlu* former sum was S12,()00,0()0, becomes on the latter debt, 877,000,000. 
Then* at a glance is (’anada’s financial burden. It is appalling! However, 
1 am confident that this Dominion, through the development of her natural 
resources, will in time wipe out her debt. Timbers, fisheries and mines 
all contribute their part of the revenue, but by far the greatest relunis wall 
be deri\'ed from agriculture, which indistry we must continue to establish 
in permanency and increase in magnitude. 

The former statements indicate the dark side of our vsituation; there is 
a brighter vision. Looking over our trade reports wo find that our exports of 
food, w hic h in 1914 amounted to $196,909,312, have increased to $358,746,756 
by 1919. We are a [)roducing nation and we find that it jiays to export. In 
this (‘onnection wt* must remember that our markets deserve the cdosest atten- 
tion. Not only must \\q bring about a better interprovincial relationship in 
commerce and continue our dealings with the neighbouring Republic, but we 
must also develop the overseas markets and especially establish trade with 
the Mother Country, 1 believe that the time has arrived w hen the agricul- 
tural interests of Canada should have the ver\^ best man available loc'ated in 
London to look after our business and to see that our goods are [ilaced on the 
market in the best possible shaite. It is the aim of the government to locate 
for the farmer the best markets, keep him apprised of their state, and informed 
on all points pertinent to his business. I favour the enlarging of our cold 
storage facilities for overseas shipj>ing and believe that this will be a step in 
assisting us to comjictc with foreign countries. We cannot control export 
prices, but w e seek to place our goods economically on foreign markets and 
thus iaicrease our ultimate returns. 
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One of the greatest responsibili- 
ties that falls on either the federal 
or provincial departments of agri- 
culture is the conwservation of the 
great wealth that lies in the virgin 
soil . Innumerable coiisiderat ions 
are involved in this one problem but 
the whole affair can be accomplished 
if we engage in mixed farming with 
live stock as a basis. This is the 
fundamental principle underlying 
success in agriculture. We must 
establish our name for quality in 
live stock as we have done for quality 
in grain. Quality must be our slogan 
if we are to successfully compete 
with the Argentine. It is by better 
breeding, better feeding, and better 
finishing that we can attain a position 
second to none in the live stock 
world. The scrub sire is doomed and 
is now being prepared for the block. 
An accredited s>’stem of herd inspec'- 
tion is being established with a view 
to stanqiing out disease and insuring 
health in our h(*rds. In whatever 
direction our trade develops it is our 
duty to see that only first class stock, 


free from disease of any kind, is 
exported. 

How can agricultural production 
be increased? During the past five 
years the industry has grown through 
the concerted efforts of loyal citizens, 
who co-operated, organized, and 
laboured under the stress of war con- 
ditions. This production must be 
continued and increased if we are 
to meet our obligations with our 
products. We have the land, we 
know how to produce, but we ne(‘d 
men. We need immigrants, but we 
want the kind that will promote 
harmony, unity, and industry 
throughout the Dominion. Our im- 
migrants must be selected and onl>' 
those who will adopt our standards 
of living, and respect our laws can be 
consiflered desirable peof)le to be 
adopted as C'anadian (iti/ens. The 
many difficulties wt* now f.ice Ctin 
be overcome if w't‘ labour in harmony 
for the purpose of meeting ()ur finan- 
cial obligations with our agri('ultural 
products. 


seed control act regulations 


O N the recommendation of the 
Minister of Agriculture, the 
regulations under the Seed 
Contnd Act that ha^'e been enacted 
by Order-in-Council at various times 
have been revised and consolidateil 
bv Order-in-Gouncil dated Septem- 
ber to, 1919, 

RK(;ULATI()\S MADE IX PURSUANCE: 
DF TflE SEED C'ONTROL ACT. 


jWoxious Weeds. 

1. The species of farm weeds which shall 
for the purpose of the above mentioned Act 
be included within the meaning of the term 
“Noxious Weeds” shall be as follows: - 

Wild Oats {A vena fat tin b.) 

Twitch or Quack Grass (Agropyron repens 
L, Beauv.) 

Docks {Rumex crispus L. and Rumex ohiu- 
sifolmsh.) 

Russian Thistle (Salsola Kali L. Var, 
Tenuifolia G. F. W, May.) 

Purple ('ockle {Agrostemma Githago L.) 


Gampions, including White ('ockk* (Lych- 
nis alba Mill.) 

Night >no\\ering Catchlly (Silene nodi- 
flora L.; and Blculder ('ampiou iSilcne 
laiifolia Mill, Britten & Rendle.) 

(k)w Cockle {Saponaruj Vaccaria b.) 

Stink>\eed {ThUnpi arven.se b.) 

h'alse Flax {Cnniclina spt*cies). 

Ball Mustard { JSfvslia paniculaUi (b.) Desv.) 

Wild Radish {Raplianus Kapha nistrum b>) 

Wild Mustard {Brassica arvensii d..) Kt/e) 
and other wild Brassica species. 

llare’s-ear Mustard {Conringia orienfalis 
(b ) Duinort.) 

Tumbling Mustard iSi.syinbrium altissi- 
mum bk 

Wild (’arrol (Daurus Carota I.) 

Field Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis b.) 

DtKider (CusciUa species) in alfalfa seed. 

Blue Bur or Stickseed (Lappuln Kchinata 
Gilibert). 

Blue Weed (Ei hium vulgare b.) 

Rihgrass (Planlago lanceolata I..) 

RagweefI (Ambrosia species). 

Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanihe- 
mum 1-.) 

Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense d..) Scop. 

Perennial Sow' Thistle (Sonchus arven.sis 
b.) 
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Tolerance within Meaning of ** Free” 

2. The niaxiiTium proiwrtion of smls of 
noxious weeds that may be tolerated in any 
seeds without affecting their character as 
bein^ free from the seeds of the said weeds 
within the meaning of section 6 of the said 
Act, shall be as follows: 

(a) For seeds of Oats, Barley, Wheat, Rye, 
Buckwheat, Mangels, Vetches or Beets 
and other seeds approximately similar 
in size, one weed se^ed in one pound avoir- 
dupois. 

{b) I'or seeds of Flax, Millet or other seeds 
approximately similar in size, one weed 
seed in one ounce avoirdujwis. 

h’or seeds of Sweet Clover, White 
('lover, C'rinison ('lover and grasses, five 
weed seeds in one ounce av<jirdupois. 

.L 'Fhe maximum proportion of seeds of 
noxious weeds that may be loh*rated in any 
seeds without affecting their character as 
being trt‘(* from the said seeds within the 
meaning of grade Extra No. 1 as defined in 
})aragraph (a) Section K of the said Act and 
Clause 4 hercol, shall be om‘ noxious weed 
set'd in <*ne oun»'e avoirdupois, provided, 
however, that the weed s(vd tolerated in this 
proporUon shall not include those of Twitch 
or ( tnich ( itass, IBadder ('amj)ion, Wild 
Mustard, Wild Carrot, Ox-eve Daisy or 
Perennial Sow riiistle 

Seeds ivhi(h may he sold under special grades 

4 'fhe see<ls of .sweet clover, white OoveP 
grasses 4»nd millet mav be merchandised under 
t he 1 egulit ions and grade designat ions defineil 
for timothy, red clover, .ind alfalfa seed in 
sections 7 and 8 of the s,u<l At t. 

5 Ceri'al grain, fiax-.seed. and torn for 
seeding purptises may be merchantlised under 
the grade stamhirds and regulations vlefinefl 
in V lauses o, 7, S, 9, U), 11 and 1 2 ol these regu- 
lations, ami any grain so merchandi.st'd which 
(oniains moie noxious weed seeds or is of 
lower germination than is defined b> the 
btaiuhird of the grain designate<l shall be 
dt'emed to be sold, offere<1, exi>osed or had 
in possession for sale in violation (»f sett ions 
6 and 10 of this Act. 

Seed Grade Standards for Wheat, Oats, Barley 
and Rye, 

6. Ivxira No, I St-etl Wheat, Seed Oats, 
Seed Barley or SiH*d Rye shall consist of a 
correctly nainetl, and approved wiriety, shall 
be practically tree from other varieties, shall 
('ontain more than 50 kernels per pound of 
other grain, irieluding black or domestic oat. s 
or vellow varieties of oats, shall be free from 
noxious weed seeds, shall be well cleaned and 
graded to remove light and small kerneU, 
common weed seeds and other foreign matter; 
shall bc^ sound and of good colour; shall 
weigh not less than two pounds per measured 
bushel more than the standard weight for 
grain of the kind and shall l>e capable of 
geriniitiiting at least 90 per cent. 


7. No. 1 Seed Wheat, Seed Oats, Seed 
Barley and Seed Rye shall consist of at least 
95 per cent of one variety or type distinguish- 
able from an examination of the threshed 
grain; shall be reasonably frree from other 
kinds of grain; shall be free from noxious 
weed seeds within the meaning of the said 
Art (see paragraph {a) clause 2 of these regu- 
lations); shall be well cUianed and graded to 
remov'c light and small kernels, common 
weed seeds and other foreign matter; shall be 
sound anrl of good colour; shall weigh not 
less than the standard w^eight per measured 
bushel of grain of the kind and shall l>e capa- 
ble of germinating at least 80 per cent. 

8. No. 2 .Seed Oats and Seed Barley shall 
Ik,* the same as No. 1 in all respects except 
that it may contain slightly more foreign 
matter than is permitted in grade No, 1, but 
not including any excess of noxious weed 
seeds, excepting wild oats, which may be 
tolerated in a proportion not exceeding ten 
in one ixuind of grain. 

(hade Standards for Flax-seed. 

9. No. I 1'lax-sLH‘d for seeding purposes 
shall bi* mature, sound, dr\ and >weet ; shall 
be praiti(‘ally bee from seeds oi other culti- 
vated plants; shall be free from noxious 
weed seeds within the meaning of the said 
.\et isee paragraph {In clause 2 of these regu- 
lations); shall be well ('leaned and graded to 
remov'e light and damaged keriu‘ls>, Kunmon 
weed seed.^ and other foreign matter, and 
shall be tapahh* of gerrnm.iting at least 90 
per cent C ert ificat<‘s for thi*' grade may be 
issued lor Canadian Fibre Flax-s(vd, provided 
that the seed i.s aecompatiied In an affi- 
davit of peiligree or cert ifii ate of registration 
that IS satisfactory to the Chiet Inspector 
of Seeds. 

lU No. 2 h'lax-seed or ('anadiaii Fibre 
Max-seed shall be the same as No. 1 in all 
respett", except that it mav ('ont^iin noxious 
weeil se(*(ls in <1 pro^HJi lioti not exceeding fiv*e 
in one oiinie of flax-seed. 

Grade Standards for So I Seed Corn. 

11. No. 1 Sv*ed ('orn, whether on the cob 
or shelled, when solfl, offeitrl, exposed or 
hel(i in possession for sale; for seeding in 
Canada shall be plainly marked with: 

{a) the correct variety name, and 
(h) the i)rovince or stale where grown. 

No. 1 Seed C orn on the cob shall consist 
of .souml, well-developed cars that are 
reasonably uniform and tvpical speeimens 
of the variety named, shall be well cured, and 
shall l»e ca|Kible of germinating at least 95 
per cent . 

No. 1 Seed C'orn shelled shall consist of 
sound, reasonably uniform, and typical 
kernels of the variety named, shall lx* well 
eleancil and graded, shall contain not more 
than 16 per cent moisture, and shall l>e 
capable of germinating at least 95 per cent. 
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Inspection of Seed Grain and Issuing of 
Certificates. 

12. (rt) Certificates for seed grain grades 
shall be issued by the Chief Inspector 
of Seeds in respect to seed wheat, t^ts, 
barley, rye, or flax seed that is received 
into or shipped out of any elevator or 
cleaning house which, in the opinion of 
the Seed Commissioner, is suitably 
equipped for cleaning and handling seed 
grain, and which is under the direct 
control and operation of the Government 
of Canada or of the Government of one 
of the provinces of Canada, or other 
t'levators or cleaning houses at the 
discretion of the Seed Commissioner. 
Such grain, when received into these 
elevators or cleaning houses, may be 
accepted for seed subject to recleaning, 
provided that in the opinion of the seed 
inspector the grain may be cleaned 
conform to the standard ot any one of 
the grades for seed grain herein defined, 
and provided further that no grain shall 
be accepted for secil, or intake seed 
certificate issued therefor, if in the 
opinion of the seed inspector the grain 
WM)uld refillin' excessive dockage in 
prof'ess of cleaning for seed purposes, 
or is otherwise unsuitable for seed. 

{/;) C'ertiftcates for seed grain grades shall 
be issued by the C'hief Inspector of 
Seeds at any of the Canadian (iovern- 
ment Seed Laboratories on control 
samf)les repre.senting the bulk lot of seed 
grain from which the sample has been 
flrawn by the owner for the pu^po^»e til 
such inspection, ('ontrol samples of 
seed grain for grading shall consist of 
not less than one pound and shall be 
addressed to the Seed Laboratory, 
postage prepaid, and be kept on file at 
the Seed Laboratory at least six months. 

(r) Certificates for Extra No. 1 Seed 
Wheat, Oats, Harley or Rye, shall not 
be issued by the C'hief Inspector of Seeds 
on any grain received and clt'uned at 
(iovernnient elevators or on control 
samples addressed to and filed at any 
of the seed laboratories, unless evidence 
is furnished to the satisfaction of the 
Chief Inspector of Seeds that the grain 
in question fully conforms to the stand- 
ard of quality defined for this grade in 
resfiect of variety, name, and origin. 


Certificate Number to be Marked. 

13. Each and every lot of seed grain, corn, 
clover, grass or other seed which is officially 
graded by a control sample or otherwise, and 
is thereafter merchandised under the grade 
designated on the certificate issued thereon, 
shall have the certificate number plainly 
ttiarked on the shipping invok e and wdierever 
the grade designation of such seed is stated. 


Subsequent Tests on Graded Seed. 

14. It shall be the privilege of the purchaser 
of any seed sold under a grade designated 
to submit a true and representative sample 
of the bulk lot received, together with the 
certificate number for check test and com- 
parison by the Chief Inspector of Seeds with 
the control sample on which the certificate 
is based. Hecause of the natural variation 
betw^een diflPerent samples of the same bulk 
lot of seed, tests on other samples may differ 
slightly from the one on wdiich the original 
certificate is based, and the Chief Inspector 
of Seeds is therefore authorized at his 
discretion to confirm the original grading on 
any lot of seed when a chei k test show’s a 
sample to be slightly below’ the standaid of 
the grade designated, provided tluit there 
evidence to his satisfaction that the sample 
submitted for check test is from th(‘ same 
lot of seed as the control sample on which 
the original certificate is b*isi*d, and that the 
lot ot seed in question was well hulked anrl 
that the difference in tests wa'^ due to 
unavoidable variation in sampling. 

Qaalifyin^, Designation and Labelling. 

15. If an\ seed l)eing merchandi.sed under 
a grade ninnbiT is maiked with a (jualifying 
designation, such as “ No 1 Put it v wIh'u 
tile seed is giadc No 2 for (pialitie*' other 
than weed seeii (oiUent, such designation 
shall b(‘ placed alter and less conspicuously 
than the standard grade designat ion. Kaiiure 
to ('oinply with this regulation shall bc^ 
deemed a violation ot section 7 ol the said 
.Act. 

16. 'Flu* labelling of any seeils with a grade 
design<ition, names of noxious wi'ed seeds 
container!, or olht'r information rt^juired by 
the Sc’C'd ('ontrol .Act oi these regulations, 
shall be done in the* languag<‘ firincipally useif 
by the tmre baser. Labelling in English, 
seeds intended for purch.isers who.se business 
language is principally French, or l.ibelling 
in French, seeds intendc'd for purchasers 
whose business language is principally 
English, shall be deemed a violation ol the 
said .Act. 


Germination .Standard for Good Seed. 

17. The percentage standards of vitality 
for good seed of the various kinds of cereals, 
grasses, clovers, forage iflants, flax, field root, 
and garden vegetable crops, shall be as fol- 
low^s : 

Percentage 

(termination. 


Cereal grain.s, flax, Imlian corn 

and millet ... 95 

f’eas, beans and vetches 90 

Red clover, alsikc, alfalfa, w hite 

and other clovers 95 

Timothy, coi'k-foot, meadow 
fesi'ue, perennial and Italian 
rye, western rye, brome and 
red top 90 
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All other grasses .80 

Mangel and beet balls 90 

Turnip, swede, rape, radish, 
rabl)age and cauliflower. . 90 

Spinach, carrot and celery. ... 80 

F^arsley and parsnip 65 

Onion, leek and tomato. . . 90 

Lettuce 95 

Cuciimber, melon, srjuash and 
other cucurbits 90 


Penalties. 

18. Any person contravening or failing to 
observe, abide by, or perform any of the 
provisions of these regulations, or offending 
against them, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding fifty dollars, to be recoverable on 
summary conviction. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


T HI^ following notes are taken 
from “Fifty Compact Facts’" 
complied by the Natural 
Resources Intelligence Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
1919. They suggest the magnitude 
ot the agritultural industry in the 
Dominion 

WHKAT 

The ('anadian extension of the 
North American plain, and the plains 
of northern Russia are the world’s 
reser\'e granaries for hard spring 
wheat. The famous ('anadian varie- 
ties are ‘Red Fife,’ ‘Maniuis’ and 
‘Prelude.’ ‘Martpiis’ has l)(‘en pro- 
pagat(*d from a single j)laiit isolated 
at the Ottawa Kxperimental Farm 
in 19(M. Record ])roducti(jn of Cana- 
dian wheal 1915 -574,670,000 bush- 
(*ls. 

O.VTS 

The yield of harvested merchant- 
able t)ats in 1918 was 582,994,000 
bushels, mostly used in feed for stock. 
The record yield is 428,257,000 bush- 
els in 1915. 

FLAX 

Southern Ontario had 15,925 acres 
in flax in 1918, 4,000 in 1915. The 
linen industry centres here and in 
southern Quebec. Flax grown on 
200,000 acres in Prairie Provinces is 


used for linseed and fodder. Climate 
of southwest British Columbia and 
Maritime Pro^'inces well suited for 
fil)re. Protective duty 20 to 35 per 
cent. 

FRITT 

Strawb(*rries and raspberries in 
commercial quantities are specialties 
of southeastern Vancouver Island 
and the Fraser delta, B.C. Jam 
factories contract for all the fruit 
not shipped in crates. The famous 
fruit districts of Canada are the Anna- 
polis Valley in Nova St'otia, the Nia- 
gara Peninsula in Ontario, and the 
Okanagan and other valleys in British 
Columbia. The market is world 
wide. The social conditions, the 
beauty of the homes and tlie abund- 
ance of good land iinite inquiry. 

F.VRM LAMLS 

Of the 179,000,000 acres fit to 
farm in the 454,000,000 ac'res of Mani- 
toba. Saskatcliewan and Alberta, 
26,000,000 are under crop and 25,000,- 
000 under live stock. Settlers are 
needed for 128.000,000 acres sur- 
veyed farm lands including 25,000,- 
000 still open for homestead entry\ 
Tfie total area of land fit for tillage 
is estimated at 302,200,000 acres. 
In 1918 one-sixth (51,427,190 acres) 
was under croj). 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
CEREAL DIVISION 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEED GRAIN 1919-1920 

BY P. R. COWAN, ASSISTANT IN THE CEREAL DIVISION 


A FREE cHslribution of sufierior 
sorts of grain will be made 
during the coming winter to 
Canadian farmers by the Exiierimen- 
tal Farms Branch. Tht' samples 
will consist of spring wheat (in about 
5 lb. samples), white oats (about 
4 11).), barley (about 5 lbs.), field peas 
(not garden peas) about 5 lbs., field 
beans (early ripening, only for dis- 
tricts where the season is short) af)ou.t 
2 lbs., flax for seed and flax for fibre 
(about 2 lbs. each.) 

The C\neal Division of the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch has improved 
many of the old A'arieties of grain and 
introduced many new varieties. The 
best of them have been multiplied 
and propagated under direct super- 
vision of responsible officers on tlie 
Experimental Farms, both East and 
West. This seed will form the bulk 
stocks from which the various samples 
will be taken. The seed is therefore, 
the purest and best that is obtain- 
able, The Experimental Farm hav- 
ing only a limited stock of these 
grains will distribute them free to all 
bona fide farmesr in Canada, as long 
as the stocks hold out. 

Besides the usual distribution of 
wheats, oats, barleys, and jieas this 
year, there have been added beans, 
flax for seed and flax for fibre. The 
beans recommended are for districts 
where the common white beans will 
not mature in the average season. 
The bean being a brown bean is not 
recommended as a commercial varie- 


ty, but to fill a much needed vac ancy 
in the more northern districts where 
early maturity is essential. The flax 
for fibre is only a limitcxl stock and 
will only be sent to districts wherci 
flax is grown for fibre at all extemsive- 
ly. The flax for .sec‘d is also limited and 
the restrictions will ]>e somewhat 
stricter llian with the other gnains. 
Of the other grains to bc^ clisirii)utecl 
Ruby wh(*at and Liberty oats are 
pcThaps the most outstanding. Ruby 
wdu‘at in the awrage season will ripen 
about 8 10 clays earlier than Marcpiis 
and will be for districts where catrly 
wheats are recpiired. Liberty oats, 
aiu*w hulless vari(*ty of oats, is recom- 
mendexi as a human food and c^xc'el- 
leiit for young stoc'k, this oat yields a 
little less tlian other oats and will be 
sent to districts where it is most 
likc*ly to be of greatest value. 

Apiilic'ations must be made on a 
printc'd form whic'h wall be supplicxi 
on applic'ation to the Dominiort 
('erealist , Central Experimental 
Farm, ( )ttawa. No ap[)lic'aticm forms 
will be supplied after February 1, 
1920. Farmers are advisexi to send 
at once for forms so as not to be dis- 
appointed, as has been pointed out, 
the stock lieing limited, and the allot- 
ment of samples being in the order of 
application. 

The object of this distribution is 
twxi-fold. So that the farmer may 
get a small sample of good seed to 
start his seed plot correctly, and also, 
so that the Central Division may find 
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out how their improved grains will 
behave under all conditions of soil 
and climate. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that all the information asked for 
on the application form should be 
fully answered. This also holds true 
with the report forms, which each 
man is asked to fill out, after he has 
grown his sample. 

Only one sample will be supplied to 
each applicant. No applicant who 


has already received a variety will 
receive the same variety again, unless 
a very good reason is given for repeat- 
ing, this to be left to the discretion 
of the Dominion Cerealist. All appli- 
cations should be addressed to the 
Dominion Cerealist, Central Fixperi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa (no postage is 
required.) Apjily at once, remember- 
ing no application forms w^ill be sent 
out after the 1st of February. 


DIVISION OF BOTANY 


A DISEASE OF PEARS, NEW TO THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA 

Phytophthora cactorum (Leh. el Cohn) Schroeter. 


I N 1870 two biologists, Lebert and 
Cohn, of Breslau, (ferniany, des- 
(Tibed the causal agent of a des- 
triK tive rut (d various Cacti, and gave 
tt) it the above name. (*) In 1882 the 
same fungus was found by Hartig of 
Munich,!*'^) c«iusing a disease in 
m.iple, pine, larch, and lir seedlings. 
In 1906, in Switzerland, the disease 
was obserwd in apples and pears. 
It then was recorded in 1910 on 
pears in Bohemia, and, finally, in 
1915 it was discovered in apples lu^ar 
I thaca, X . V. o* ) The disease is widely 
<listri])uted in Kurope. and has been 
nvonled from Jajian. The fungus 
attacks the greatest ^’ariety of plants, 
and seem.s more common in rainy 
seasons. 

Spc‘eimens of pears were receixTil 
in September, 1919, from Kentville, 
Nova Scotia, which showed a rather 
unusual rot. The nearly full grown 
I)ears showed from one to more* large, 
circular, dark brown spots (Fig. A) 
resembling the common soft rots, but 
unusual, because the sf>ots were not 
soft, but quite firm. The pears of 
one tree only wa^re affected, and, on 
microscopic examinai ion, it was found 
that the rot was due to the fungus 


abo\'e referred to, wdiie h grew' profuse- 
ly from ihe affected tissues (Fig. B). 

In the few cases where the disease 
has lH‘en obserwd, the fruit is affected 
only on low hanging branches. This 
fact suggests that the infection may 
originate from surrounding infected 
veg(‘tation. In the early stages the 
rot does not extend very d(‘epiy into 
the tissues, but soon a large number of 
other organisms, yeasts, bacteria, and 
fungi, appear, and ihe pear be- 
comes a soft rotten mass. 

The fungus has two tyi)es of repro- 
ductive organs, the typical Phyloph- 
thora conitliiim (sporangium) (Fig. 
V) producing motile swarm spores, 
and ihc characteristic resting spores 
(Fig. D). The lormer, no doubt, 
cause rapid dissemination of the 
disease tluring the vegetative period. 
The latter spores remain dormant 
in the decayed tissues over winter, 
and start the fungus on its seasonal 
development the following spring. 

As control measures, it is suggested 
to avoid branches loaded wdlh pears 
hanging low above ground, and to 
jirop them up. All fruits showing 
such or similar rots should be care- 
fully collected, and destroyed by fire. 


(1) U‘bert, H. unci K. C'ohii. IVber die Filule der Cactu>»suimme. Beitr. /ur Biologic der Pflatizcn. I: 

5l>57. 1871. 

(2) Hartig, Robert. Die Bucheacotylcdonen Kratikhcit. Zcitschi. Forst-u. lagdwirtsclialt 8: 117-123. 

1876. 

Vhytophihora ommwra {Phytophthora fags und Peronospora Semptrvivi), I^hrbuch der Baurakrankheiten. 
42-46. 4,1882. 

(3) WheUcl, H. H. and J. Rosenbaum. The Phytophthora Rot of Apples. Phytopath, 6: SQ-90. 1916. 
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particularly any that may have fallen no host plant near the trees. Fruits 
to the ground. The weeds, etc., and other infected material allowed 
should be kept down around the to fall to the ground arc sure to per- 
trees, so that the fungus may find petuate the disease. 






HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH 

ACCREDITED HERDS 

BY DK. F. TORRANCE, B.A., D.V.S., VETERINARY DIRFX'TOR GENERAL 


T HK cbtablishmenl of accredited 
herds in Canada is a long step 
towards the eradication of 
BoNine Tuberculosis. The Health of 
Animals Branch will carry out the 
provisions of this measure. 

The j)lan adopted is practically 
identical with that established in 
1917 bv the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Tnited Stales; in 
fact it is essential that the two plans, 
that of C'anada and the United 
States, should be as nearly uniform 
as possible, for the reason that our 
certificates accompanying cattle from 
accredited herds are to he accepted 
in lieu of tuberculin tests by the 
officials of the United States, and our 
officials will accept similar cerlifi- 
cates from the Bureau officers. 
Relief Irom tuberculin test certi- 
fu'ates accom[)anying export ship- 
ments should facilitate to a large 
extent otir live stock trade with the 
United States, not only by removing 
a vraatioiis regulation but by ensuring 
to the purchaser that he is getting 
animals from a really healthy herd 
rather than individuals which have 
merely pasvsed a successful test. 

It will, of course, be some time 
before the full effect of this accred- 
ited herd system will be felt. Herds 
must have pas.sed two annual or 
three semi-annual tests vvithotit a 
reactor before they can lie fully 
accredited, and it is not expected 
that a large number of herds will 
immediately be placed under test, 
As the advantages of the system 
become ap])arent, from the exper- 
ience of successful owners, we may 
look forward to a large number being 
enrolled. The system in the Ihiited 
States has met with so large a mea.sure 
of success that the resources of the 
Bureau and of the States are now 
severely taxed to comply with the 
requests for the testing of herds. 


Owners of pure bred herds are 
invdted to communicate with the 
Veterinary Director General, who 
will send them forms of application 
for enrolment in the accredited herd 
list, and when these necessary pre- 
liminaries are fulfilled the Health of 
Animals Branch will send inspectors 
to conduct the test. Any reactors 
must be immediately removed from 
the herd and may l>e slaughtered under 
the provisions of the Animal Contag- 
ious Diseavses Act, with the compen- 
sation provided in clauses 6 and 7. 

The maximum compensation which 
can be awarded under this clause 
is SI 66 66 for pure bred animals, 
and in this case the animal must have 
an assessed V'alue of at least $250. 
Animals of less value will bring less 
compensation, the amount of com- 
pensation being two-thirds the assess- 
ed v'alue. 

As the owner is permitted to retain 
whatever ma>’ be realized from the 
vsale of the hide and carcass, this 
comi^ensaiion will in many cases 
be a considerable part of the value 
of the animal. In dealing with 
high priced breeding stt)ck, however, 
the owner nuiv' consider the advis- 
ability of removing the animal from 
the herd and maintaining it in 
isolation under the Bang system or 
other approved method. The De- 
partment will not object to such a 
method of dealing with valuable 
reactors, but will insist that they are 
rigidly segregated, so that no spread 
of infection from them need be 
feared. 

Following are the regulations for 
the establishment and maintenance 
of tuberculosis-free accredited herds 
of cattle as fixed bv Order in Council 
dated Sept. 20., 1919:— 

THE REGULATION'^. 

1. A tubcrculosis-frec accredited pure- 
bred herd is one which has been tuliercuUn 
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tested by the subcutaneous method, or any 
other test approved by the Veterinary 
Director Ckmcral, and applied by the regu- 
larly employed veterinary inspectors of the 
Health of Animals Branch of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. Further, it shall 
be a herd in which no animal affected with 
tuberculosis has been found upon two annual 
or three semi-annual tuberculin tests, 
as above described, and by physical exam- 
ination. 

2. The entire herd, or any cattle in the 
herd, shall be tuberculin tested or retested 
at such time as is considered necessary by 
the Veterinary' L)irector General. 

3. No cattle shall be presented to the 
tuberculin test which have been injected 
with tuberculin within 60 days immed- 
iately preceding or wiiich have at any time 
reacted to a tuberculin test. 

4. No herd shall be classed as an accredited 
herd in which tuberculosis has been found 
by the application of the test, as referred 
to in paragraph 1, until such herd has been 
successfully subjected to two conscTutive 
tests with tulierculin, afiplied at intervals 
of not less than six months, the first interval 
dating from the time of removal of the 
tuberculous animals from the herd. 

5. Prior to each tuberculin tost satisfactory 
evidence of the identity of the registered 
animal shall be presented to the inspector. 
Any grade cattle maintained in the herd, or 
asstK’iated w'ith animals of the herd, shall be 
identified by a tag or other markings satis- 
factory to the Veterinary Director General. 

(). All removals of registered cattle from 
the herd, either by sale, death or slaughter, 
shall be reported promptly to the said Veter- 
inary Director General, giving the identifi- 
cation of the animals, and, if sold, the name 
and address of the person t(.) whom trans- 


ferred. If the transfer is made from the 
accredited herd to another accredited herd, 
the shipment shall be made only in properly 
cleaned and disinfected cars. No cattle shall 
be allowed to associate with the herd wdiich 
have not passed a tuberculin test approved 
by the Veterinary Director General. 

7, All milk and other dairy products fed 
to calves shall be that produced by an accred- 
ited herd, or, if from outside or unknown 
sources, it shall be pasteurized by heating 
to not less than 150 F. for not less than 20 
minutes. 

8. All reasonable sanitary measures and 
other recommendations by the federal 
authorities for the control of tuberculosis 
shall be complied with. 

0. Cattle from an accredited herd may be 
shipped to the Lmited States, aceompanied 
by the certificate of the Veterinary' Director 
General, without further tuberculin test f(»r 
a period of one year, subjet't to the rules and 
regulations of the Slate of destination, 

10. Strict com[>litince with these methods 
and rules shall eiitith* the owner of tiiber- 
culosis-frei‘ herds to a certificate, Tuber- 
culosis-Free Accredited Herd," to be issued 
by the Veterinary Director (leneral. Said 
certificate shall be good for one year from 
date of test unles.s revoked at an earlier date. 

11. Failure on the part of owners to com- 
ply with the letter or spirit of tht'se m(‘thods 
and rules shall i>e toiisidercd sufficient cause 
for immediate cancellation of co-operation 
w'ilh them by the Federal officlaN. 

12. Whenever in larrying out this ordcT 
it IS nt'cessary to slaughter an animal or 
animals for the eradication of tub<*rculr)sis 
from a herd, the animal or animals shall be 
valued and compensation awarded .is pro* 
vided in sections 0 and 7 of The Animal 
Contagious Diseases .\ct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

The development of agricultural education, that is a scheme of education suitable to the 
needs of the boys and girls in the country, is one of the most far-reaching movements any 
government has ever made, because it has to do with the building up of that part of our com- 
mnunity having most to do with the welfare of a nation. In the reconstruction after the war 
this part of the community will be the steadying influence towards a more normal condition. 
Agricultural education which is carried on now in about 1 ,500 schools (nearly all in the country) 
in Ontario, is reaching a large number of the rising generation. 

Dr. J. B, Dandeno, 

Inspector of Elementary Agricultural Classes. 
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STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS 

Half a bushel of grain taken from a large field, carefully cleaned, graded and exhibited, 
is no sure evidence of superior farming methods, but to exhibit a five or ten acre field of supe- 
rior crop is a real test of the farmer’s skill and is worthy of recognition. In the different 
provinces arrangements have been made whereby financial assistance is given to assist in 
holding field crop competitions. These competitions are carried on under the supervision 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and the funds are partly provided through the 
Agricultural Instruction Act. In The AgncuUurnl (rozetU^ of July, 1918, a brief statement 
of the history of field crop competitions, seed fairs, and provincial seed exhibitions outlines 
the aim, method, and system of the carrying on of this department of agricultural work. The 
following articles from the provinces show what has been done in this work during the past 
season. 


QUEBEC 

UY ()s(AR LhJ^SVKl), SLCRRTARY FOR AGRlCrLTLIRE 


T HIC increased assistance which 
has been ^iven this year by 
the QiU'bec Department of 
Agricultun', with the co-oi)erali()n of 
the Dominion Department at Ot- 
tawa, for standing crop competitions, 
has created un[)recedented intercv^t 
on the subject among the farmers 
of our province. 

In past years, with the customary 
grant, an agricultural association 
would only hold one standing crop 
competition or, at the outside, two, 
l)ut this year, with the increase<l 
assistance, each association has been 
able to organize at least fne compe- 
titions, The number of contests 
that can bi? organized by an associa- 
tion has been lixe<i as follows: - - 

Societies numbering 500 members 
or more: five competitions. 

Societies numbering 400 members 
and under 500: four competitions. 

Societies numbering 300 members 
and under 400: three competitions. 

Societies numbering 200 members 
and under 300: two competitions. 


Societies numbering less than 200 
members: one competition. 

The crof)s selected for the compe- 
titions were the following: wheat, 
oats, barley, peas, corn fodder, pola- 
lots, clover, beans, and timothy. 

Mtiny associations have Taken ad- 
vantage of this offer and more than 
1 80 competitions were held ; the num- 
ber of competitors entered wms over 
3,000. 

A fac t to be recorded, is that some 
associations which, t>w'ing to the 
limited number of their members, 
were only entitled to a small number 
of competitions, have arranged for 
additional ones and given prizes out 
of their own funds If) the winners. 
This fact clearly demonstrates the 
eflicienc)’ and popularit>’ of such cop- 
tesls. 

As the main object of these con- 
tests is to encourage farmers to pro- 
duce {'hoice seed and thus increase 
the yield of farm crops, it may be 
taken for graiiitH.1 that farming prac- 
tices are gradually and steadily being 
improA ed in our country, with a view 
to producing good seeci grain. 
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MANITOBA 


A GREATER interest has been 
manifevSted in the standing 
crop competition this year 
than ever before. There was a time 
when, owing to the great natural 
fertility of our western soils, almost 
any kind of seed would produce a 
fair crop. The gradual depletion 
of this stored-up fertility has empha- 
sized the necessity of improved agri- 
cultural methods, thus the nec'd of 
pure clean seed of high yielding 
quality has become generally recog- 
nized. 

The standing crop competition has 
been the chief means of calling farm- 
ers’ attention to the need of gocxl 
seed. This >'ear, our judges were 
asked to call ccmtestants’ attention 
to the advisability of securing better 
seed, where low score was due to poor 


seed. A notable feature this year, 
was the number of requests the 
judges received for information where 
high class seed could be secured. 
We had the judges report fields espe- 
cially suitable for seed. These were 
listed, and the growers advised to 
retain the grain from them, for seed. 
A good deal of this seed will be sold 
through our se(id exchange. 

Standing crop competitions were 
held at twenty-two points, this year, 
with a total of three hundred and 
fifty competitors. Ten competitors 
are recjuired before a competition can 
be held. 

Owing to the rust and continued 
heat, the damage to the ciuality and 
yield of grain was so great in some 
districts, that the competitions were 
cancelled. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

BY JOHN O. RAYNER, B.S.A., A( TIN(; niRECTOk OF EXTENSION Dl PVKTMENi 


W E have no [)rovincial standing 
field crop competition but 
local competitions are put 
on by various agricultural societies 
throughout the province. These in- 
clude standing fields of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax, rye, and grasses, and 
plots of potatoes are also entered. 
Some societies arrange for garden 
competitions, farmstead competi- 
tions, competitions in drilling, summer 
fallow competitions, and others of a 
similar nature, all of which foster 
better farming methods. 

Some such contests as are named 
above were put on by about twenty 
agricultural societies this year. More 
had been planned, but, owing to the 
failure of the crops in some sections, 
due to the continued drought, some 
had to be cancelled. The judging 
had to be done unusually early this 
year owing to the exceptionally early 
ripening of the crops. 

The following information outlining 
the rules governing these contests 
was issued in circular form early in 
the year for the use of societies hold- 
ing competitions. 


For th(‘ summer of the conduit of 

standing crop com[)etitions will !)e a basis 
subject to a regulation ol the Dominion Seed 
(Commissioner which reads as folhms - 

“The amount of the subventions shall not 
exceed $50 for each kind of (Top. Subvi^i- 
tions ill be paid on a('C()imt of ('omjMTitions 
conducted with five kinds of crops under the 
auspk'es of any one agric ultural scK’iety. The 
crops may include cereal grains, grass, 
clover or other crops grown for seed. In the 
case of biennial crops as field root or garden 
vegetables, prizes shall be awarded on the 
combined scores of the growling steckling 
or root crop and the growing seed crop 
produced therefrom.” 

For the guidance of thc^se conducting the 
competitions in Sa.skatchewan, the following 
rules are provided by the Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension: — 

1. The fields of cereal crops shall be at 
least ten acres; the fields of grass at least 
five acres; alfalfa, five acres for forage, one 
acre for seed; corn or roots for forage, one 
acre. A sejiiarate prize list shall be offcTed 
for each competition to be held under the 
^iety. Where the area of fields entered 
is over the minimum required, the whole 
field will be sc'ored and prizes awarded 
accordingly. 

' 2. Prizes to the amount of not less than 
$50 shall be offered for cereal crops and $25 
for the others. There may be four or more 
prizes in each competition as may Iw decided 
by the sex-iety. 

3. Fields entered for competition shall 1 k^ 
situated in the district tributary to the head- 
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quarters of the society or association with 
which entry is made. 

4. Unless the society or association dtH'ides 
otherwise, the whole of the plot cntcrt'd for 
the competition shall consist of only one 
variety of grain. 

5 . Each comi)ctitor shall be allowed to 
make one entry only in each class, 

6. The society or association shall decide 
the amount of entry fee to be paid to the 
secretary when making entry. 

7. The awards will be made by judges 
supplied by the Extension Department, ('ol- 
lege of Agriculture, Saskatoon. 

8. Entries shall be made on or Indore 
July 15, to the secretary of the society or 
association. 

9. The secretary shall mail to S. E. ( jreen- 
way. College of Agriculture, not later than 
July 18, a statement showing all entries 


made, arranged in the most suitable driving 
order for the judge. 

10. The first or any other prize need not 
be awarded unles.s in the opinion of the 
udge the exhibit is worthy. 

It would appear desirable that as soon as 
possible, probably within three years, standing 
crop competitions should be confined to the 
encouragement of the production of regis- 
tered seed. In view of the real educational 
value of the competitions as conducted in 
the past, the Director will recommend the 
payment of grants from provincial moneys 
for competitions in gardens and acre value 
competitions, on the old basis, but would 
urge societies to give some attention to 
better classification of these activities, by 
adding classes for seed which is eligible for 
registration. 


ALBERTA 

nv JAS. 1). SMITH, si PERINlEXnrXT. SELO AND WEED BRANCH 


B KCWrSK of the drouth in the 
southern and (*astern parts of 
AlbtTta only a comparatively 
small number of field crop com- 
petitions \\(‘re heltl this year but the 
comptdiiions held were very satis- 
factory both in point of number of 
entrit‘s and the \ery superior (|uality 
of same. !n all alxnit 250 fields 
were entea'd and with ver\ few excep- 
tions, all were ot spUuulid qualitv 

main' fields of wheat showing a 
])robable \ ii'ld of from 55 to 45 


bushels per acre and oats from 80 
to 1 00 bush(*ls. J Lidges were supplied 
by the provincial department of 
agriiTilture and the results were highly 
satisfactory and encouraging both 
to exhibitors and to the Department, 
and it is hoped that this feature of 
competitive work among the farmers 
will be much more generally taken 
advantage of in the coming year. 
In this competition sev'en societies 
competed with entries ranging from 
28 to 45 for each society. 


QUEBEC 

PLOUGHING MATCHES 

BY L. I*. ROY, n.S.A., CEREALIST 


W ITH a view’ to encourage the 
farmers to j)ay more at ten- 
lion to the tillage of the 
soil and in order to bring out more 
clearly the importance of good plough- 
ing, special attention is being given 
this year as in the past, by the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture, to those 
farmers w'ho desire to hold ploughing 
matches in their district. These 
ploughing matches are generally held 
by agricultural associations and 
farmers’ clubs, except in such locali- 
ties wdiere the farmers have organized 
into a special association known 
under the name of “ I^loiigh men’s 
Assoemtion.” Each of these associa- 
tions or farmers’ clubs may provide, 
out of the grant which it receives 


from the govenimenl or out of its 
owTi funds, a certain sum of money 
for the arranging of such competitions 
and for prizes. The ]>rogramme and 
the rules of ploughing matches are 
prepared by the board of directors 
of each organization. These pro- 
grammes differ w idely. For instance, 
there may be associations which, 
instead of setting aside a special day 
for the competitors to meet and 
perform a piece of ploughing, include 
in the match all the ploughing done 
in the fall on the farm of the com- 
peting farmers. Other associations 
agtiin, get the ploughmen together 
and make of this competition an 
agricultural demonstration , where 
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special classes are provided for various The following scale of points is 
types of ploughing, teams of horses, handed to the judges by the Depart- 
and gasoline tractors, etc. ment of Agriculture; — 


SCAJ.E OF 100 POINTS 


Names of 
competitors 

Strike 

out 

Num- 

ber 

of 

fur- 

rows 

Last 

fur- 

row 

Depth 

Fur- 

rows 

well 

turned 

(’ut 

Pack- 
ing j 

Straight 

land 

Level 

of 

land 

Regu- 

larity 

Drain- 

ing 

fur- 

row 

Gen- 

eral 

ap- 

peiir- 

ance 

S<"ore 


1 

i 


j 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 




1 

i 




We believe that such competitions 
afford a splendid means of hastening 
agricultural progrc^ss, by encouraging 
the farmer to till his soil better ancl 
to improve his methods generally. 


As Cat on, an ancient i)hilosoph(‘r, 
said: Ciood farming is: 1st, plough- 

ing: 2nd, ploughing, and 3rd, 
manuring. 


COW TESTING CAMPAIGN 


T he provincial Department of 
Agriculture has issued a con- 
spicuous hanger designed to 
call the attention of diiiry farmers to 
the imjiortance of testing their cows 
for milk production. I'ht* circular 
j)ointsout that testing in this manner 
is the only means of identifying the* 
most profitable producers, enabling 


them to eliminate tin* uniirofitabk' 
anim.'ils. Th(‘ (ircular j^oints out 
that the a\erag(‘ prodLicti(3n of milk 
in Quebec is about 3,500 pounds pe r 
year and points out that it should 
not be less than 7,500 pounds, 'riu'se 
hangers are being exposed in all 
of the ch(*es(‘ fai torii's and (*reair.eri(‘s 
of the pnAince. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN CORN GROWING 

nv N. SAVOIK. SK{ RKTARV. Cia'BKC' IHa'ARTMKNT Ol- ACiRICl.L FC RK 


U NDER the provisions of The 
Agricultural Instruction Act 
there lias been allot ed to this 
department from year to year a sum 
of money to carry on corn growing 
demonstrations. This sum is used 
to demonstrate firoper methods of 
glowing corn in parts of the country 
where this crop can be grown satis- 
factorily. The plots or fields in 
which the demonstrations are made 
are placed under the supervision of 
agricultural representatives; the size 
of the plots variy from half an acre, 
when only corn is grown, to an acre 
w^hen another hoed plant is alscj under 
test. The varieties chosen are those 
that are the most suitable for this 
climate, such as Longfellow, Quebec 
Yellow, Early Learning. Seven de- 
monstration fields have been estab- 


lished this year to encourage ihi^ 
in<lustry; thnv of these are foi the 
growing of corn alone and four 
include the growing of eurn and 
another plant. b!!adi of thes(‘ fields 
is visited twice yearly during the 
season by a siieeial instructor from 
the department, in addition to the 
A'isits made b>' the agricultural repre- 
sentatives. 

At harvc*st time, the exact yield 
is noted and the value of the crop is 
figured, in comparison with other 
crops for the feeding of milch cows. 
Through these demonstrations, the 
growing of corn has become more 
general in the districts where it is 
practicable. This policy will be 
carried on by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, as long as it it is judged to 
be necessary. 
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THE MAPLE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

BY C, VAirXANCOURT, CHIEF OF THE MAPLES INDU^iTRY 


T he maple sugar industry has 
increased threefold in our 
province during the last three 
years, mainly owing to the scarcity 
of beet and cane sugar, and the con- 
tinual rise in the price of this product. 

But one factor w^hicli has stimu- 
lated perhaps more than anything 
else the development of our sugar 
industry, is the sugar-making school. 
A number of sugar schools wxtc 
established at various places by the 
Department of Agriculture and many 
demonstrations in sugar-making were 
given in all ])arts of the province by 
special instructors sent here and there, 
at the (‘xpens(‘ of the Department. 

ThtTi‘ are three sugar schools in 
the province: one at La MinerVv', 
Labelle (T)unt\', another at Beauce- 
ville, Beauce county, and the third 
at Ste. Louis<,‘, L’Islei ('ounty. 

Modern methods of sugar and 
syrup making are taught in these 
sclvools. N'oung men who desire to 
learn sugar-making or to perfect 
themselves in this industry have 
only to apply to the Minister of 
Agriculture, and on nH'eipl of a 
letter of aiilhorizalion, they may 
s])en<l eight, ten or fifteen (lays at 
one or other of these three siiiools 
and get ^'ery practical lessons (m the 
modern methods of nuiking maple 
t)roducls. 

The Department pays the board 
of these students during their altend- 
aiK'e at the sugar sc'hool. 

The following is a summary of the 
work done at each of these sc'IkkjIs. 

At La Minerve sugar-school 371 
gallons of syrup were manufactured: 
the number of nia])les tapj)ed was 
3,500. The sugar season lasted from 
the 24th of March to the 27th of 
April; four pnpils follow’od the 
course. 

At the Beaucevijle sugar school, 
the first maj)Ies were tapt)ed March 
19 and the season ended on the 24th 
April. There were 14,230 gallons of 
sap collected and 3,565 pounds of 
sugar manufactured; 328 visitors 

.0155- 2 J 


saw the extent to which the methods 
of sugar-making have been improved 
during the last few years, in enabling 
the makers to obtain a choice pro- 
duct. There were twenty-seven pu- 
pils attending the demonstration 
during the larger part of the season. 
The number of maples tap{)ed was 
3,500. 

At the Ste. Louise sugar school, 
over 5,000 majiles were tapped. The 
first run of sap took place March 25th 
and the last collecticm of sap was 
made on A])ril 27Th, 26,194 gallons of 
sap being ('oUected during the season 
which w ere converted into 210 pounds 
of sugar, 537 gallons of syru]> and 100 
p(mnds of “taffy” (tire). This well- 
e(iuipped and well-managed school 
was visited by 458 persons; two 
pupils took the ('oiirse. 

Of course, in all these sugar schools 
modern evaporators and implements 
are used. Kverytliing is kept in the 
greatest c'ondilion of cleanliness from 
the tank in \vhi('h the sap is gathered 
to the can in which the syrup is put. 
The ])ans arc* washed every morning, 
('leanliiiess is, of course, one of the 
most important essentials in the 
making of choke products. 

]"ive instructors in sugar-making 
gave dimionstrations throughout the 
]>rovin('e on tlie use of modern 
methods of sugar-making. The total 
number of demonstrations given was 
ninety-four in eighteen counties of 
the provinc'e. 

At a certain date, w hich is arranged 
beforehand, the sugar-makers are 
called by the instructors in (.me of the 
sugar groves of the ])rovince. The 
instru(‘t(.)r makes sugar himself, by 
using material which he brings with 
him. Then the makers may ask all 
the information they desire to have. 
SiK'h demonstrations have been very 
successful wherever ih(y have been 
held. It is assuredly the most prac- 
tical W’ay to teach the good methods 
of sugar-making. 

Such demonstrations have been 
going on during the last four years 
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and the results of this practical 
method of teaching are already seen, 
as this year the purchasers say that 
about se\^enty-five per cent of the 
sugar manufactured was first quality. 

Of course, there remains improve- 
ments to be done but we are happy to 
record the splendid results of the 
work already done and which augur 
well for the future. 

The total cro]i of sugar in the ])ro- 
vince was not quite as large as that 
of 1918. In some districts, there 
was more sap than last year; in 
others the (|uantity collected was 
hardl)' one-ciuarter of that of the 
previous season. In the Eastern 
Townships and in the Quebec dis- 
trict, the season was A'ery good and 


the sap of better quality than last 
year. On the other hand, in the 
counties of Portneuf, Champlain and 
the Three Rivers district the crop was 
very much below that of other years. 

The exact figures are not known as 
yet, but the quantity of maple sugar 
manufactures in our province this 
year probably amounts to vSO, 000, ()()() 
pounds. 

If these 30,000,000 pounds are 
valued at 25 cents a pound, which is 
far from being an exaggeration, this 
makes a total of $7,500,000. The 
crop of 1911 had been about 10,000,- 
000 pounds. As may be seen by 
these figures, the industry has de- 
A'(‘loped on a ver>' large .scale during 
the last few years. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE ALUMNI REUNION 

BY R. SI MMKRBY, B.S. \ , I*F<()FR SSOR OF t KRKVL HI SBVNDRV, M \( DOWM) C pi !• 


W HEN the first graduates in 
agriculture from Macdonald 
(\)llege received t h(‘ir degree? 
in 1911, they funned an Alumni 
Association. The purposes of this 
was to kecf) all graduates organized 
as a body so that they might be of 
most value to one* another, to thedr 
alma mater and to agriculture gener- 
ally. Since then e^ie li year a graduat- 
ing e*lass has been added to the ranks 
of the associalieni and there* are* now* 
one hundrc*d and twenty-eight mem- 
bers. 

The executive organization e'on- 
sists of a general secretary w-ho 
resides at Ste. Anne's, and a edass 
secretary for eae'h of the classes. 
Each class secretary is responsible 
for the members of his class and 
co-operate*s with the general secretary 
in seeking to attain the objects of 
the awssoc’iation as a whole. 

Reunions are held every five years 
but on account of the war the first 
one, which was to be held in 1915, 
was postponed until August, 1919, 
which seemed to the executive to be 
the most suitable time. Most men 
bad retunied from overseas, and many 
were free to attend that could not 


do so in 1920. Moreovt‘r, it was 
felt that a r(*union at this time would 
give the returning men a splendid 
opportunity of getting in touch with 
their fellow graduates, and with 
conditions i>re\ ailing in different parts 
of tin* count ry. 

'fht* programme consisted of socied 
functions, imduding a dance, a jnenit', 
a luiK'heon, and a banquet; an 
organized trip around the colUge 
departments, and several business 
meetings. The r(*union lasted four 
days and was attended by fifty-.six 
members. 

Ibe social gatherings afforded «i 
splendid opj)ortunity of meeting many 
old acquintances and making new 
associatioiivs. They also provided a 
splendid meeting ground for the 
discussion of many important j)rob- 
lems confronting agricultural gradu- 
ates At the luncheon Dr. J. \V. 
Robertson spoke on his work since 
leaving Macdonald, and touched on 
the outlook of agricultural graduates. 
President Klinck of the l^niN'ersity 
of British Columbia spoke at the 
banquet on the New^ Era and its 
Relation to Agriculture. 

At the business meeting much 
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discussion took place relative to 
important problems confronting agri- 
cultural workers. Several resolu- 
tions were passed including one 
relative to the re-organization and 
co-ordination of forces in the various 
fields of agricultural endeavour. A 
committee was appointed to take the 
initiate stejys towards the formation 


of an Association of Agricultural 
Graduates in Canada. 

The association decided to erect 
a brass tablet in memory of the 
graduates who fell in cictive service. 
To further commemorate the part 
that the graduates took in w^ar, a 
memorial fellowship fund was estab- 
lished. 


ONTARIO 

SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


in J. H. DANDPINO, PH.I)., INSPECTOR Ol- 

T HK attendance at the Summer 
(\)urses in Agricult lire for 
Teachers, in 1919, was the 
largest on record. I'rom the indica- 
tions in 1918, it was (‘xpected that 
there would be a considerable in- 


p:lemen'iar\ aokiccltural classes 

Ladies’ College, W hitby, wdth its ample 
dormitories and dining halls, in addi- 
tion to farm and garden, offered a* 
suitable j)lace for such a course. An 
arrangement was therefore made 
betwecTi the Department of Educa" 



spoRis i)\\ SI mmi:r coi rse, P)p> 
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crease in the y(*ar following, conse- 
(luently, in \iew' of the fact that the 
Ontario Agricultural College had 
reached the limits of its accommo- 
dation, an effort was madt* by the 
Department of ICducation to see if 
another centre or other centres could 
be secured to accommodate the 
overftuw' from Ciuelph. The Ontario 


tion and ihc Governor of the Ontario 
Ladies’ College by which the overflow 
from the Ontario Agricultural ('ollege 
could be taken there in 1919. This 
has been carried out with gratifying 
success, and a similar arrangement 
is likely to be made in 1920. 

During the summer session of 1918 
and 1919 the Public and Separate 
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School Inspectors were invited by 
the Minister of Education to take the 
course leadinj^ to an intermediate 
certificate in agriculture, in view of 
the fact that they would be required 
to inspect the agricultural classes in 
their inspectorates, and also to en- 
courage and assist teachers in their 
efforts to introduce a!id carry on the 
work especially in the rural vschools. 


Nearly all the Inspectors of the 
Public and Separate Schools have 
completed the course referred to and 
will be granted full intermediate 
certificates in agriculture. 

The attendance since 1911 is given 
in the following table, that in 1918 
and 1919 being especially large on 
account of the attendance of in- 
spectors: - 


ATTENDAN('E AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL C'OLLEGE, SUMMER CXnFRSES IN 

AGRICULTURE, 


(One class was given at Whitby in 19 lb.) 




Klonn*ntur\ . 



Intcrnieduite 

■ 

In.si>ec tors 

r 

j Eann 
j Me< b.iiijcs 


Yv-iir 

( 

Men 

I 

) A C. 

Women 

1 

Whitin 1 ! 

'Men; 

Woincti ' ! 

11 

Women 

Men 

I 1 II ' m 1 I j II 

Woinrn iM.-tli VVoiiitn iMen; ! 

1 . ' ! i 

j 

r '■ ' ‘ 

I 

1 

I'otal. 

1911 

8 


^ ' I 

19 


1 ^ i 

i ! 

! 

1(K> 

1912 . 

19 1 

6S 


21 


1 1 

! 

i 

109 

191.1 

i i 

01 

' 5 ' 

19 

21 

4 1 ' 

1 


149 

1914 

8 1 

5*5 


27 I 

1 1 

4 11' 

1 

i i 

129 

191.*;. . 

15 1 

.19 1 

I 1 

18 I 

17 j 

1 9 1 

1 


lOS 

19ir>. 

n , 

99 

I 9 i 

.11 ' 

1*; . 

1 11 1 , 



181 

1917 

i 

118 


HI 1 

9 1 

1 11 . / 

i 

: 10 

2 79 

1918 

6 ! 

187 ; 

1 7 1 

119 1 

20 

11 1 9 ' 

9 ' 79; 

{ 9 > 

U9 

1919 

t 

19 j 

IS*; 1 

■70 j 9 ; 

190 

9 , 

19 1 7 1 21 1 

0 j 89 1 

10 1 

sso 



SPORTS day, O.A.C. summer COURSE, 1919 
TEACHERS PLAYING CAPTAIN R\LL 


A glance at the above table will 
show that, since 1915, a marked 
progress has been made with respect 
to the attendance, even after the 
number of those taking the Inspec* 
tors’ course has been subtracted. 


A considerable number of those 
who enter Part I of the course leading 
to an elementary certificate, for some 
reason or other do not complete the 
course by taking Part II. The 
following shows the percentage of 
shrinkage: 
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Number taking I'art I. 

Number completing Part 11 
the following year 


Decrease, 
per cent 

1911 ... . 

1 

1 M 

1912 

i 

1 

24 

71 

1912 ... 

\ «1 

1913 

1 

41 

50 

1915 . . 

1 76 

19 U 

i 

32 

58 

19U ... 

! 63 

1915. . . 

i 

23 j 

64 

l'>15 

5-1 

1916 

1 

40 

26 

1916 

too 

1917 

f 

88 ! 

12 

1917 

i 158 

i 1918 

1 

126 

' 20 

191 H 

193 

i 1919 


166 1 

' 14 


These fi^^ures sIkjw a v(‘ry marked 
improvement in 1916 to 1919, with 
lespert to the dropping out referred 
to. 


(Jn account of the large number in 
attendance, dormilor^^^ or boarding 
accommodation could not be provided 
for the men, consequently, the courses 



THlRn -ShVhN ^)l \ AKlOC-^ ORDERS ATfENDKD THE lEAClIERls’ COURSE \T 

O. A. C. IN 


An intercvsting feature of the sum- 
mer course in 1919 was the presence 
of thirty-se\en “ Sisters,” teachers 
from R.C\ Separate Schools. Though 
handicapped somewhat in the ganlen 
work, by their method of dress, they 
accomplishc'd manfully all the regular 
work> in class, laboratory, and gar- 
den, with praiseworthy success. 


for all concerned lost much of their 
charm and something of their effi- 
ciency. Cooing back and forth down 
town ('onsumed much time, and in 
most cas<'s this prevented attendance 
upon evening meetings. 

As was the case last year, the 
swimming tank pro\'ided an oppor- 
tunity to learn to swdm, and also a 
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means of enjoyment to those who “ The Educational Outlook.” Quite 
had previously learned. naturally all of these addresses were 

Special lectures were given as highly a])preciated. 
follows: All address of welcome by The Minister of Education spent a 
President Creelman on ” 'Fhe Func- day visiting the classes at work in 
tions of the College”; by Professor garden and laboratory, realizing that 
Harcourt on ” 'Fhe Essentials in the way to get first hand information 
Human Food”; by Professor (Vow with respect to the work being 
on ” Birds ” and by the Honourable carried on is to see for himself the 
Dr. Cody, Minister of Education* on students at work. 


COMMUNITY HALLS 

I T is well recognized that social as of The Agricultural Gazette, wix^ intro- 
wedl as economic conditions duced by the Minister of Agriculture, 
have much to do with communit\ who considered it a jiroper movement 
development and well being. While to eiuourage. This Act pnn ides 
in many rural sections a ver> desirable for fmanc'ial as.sistance to rural 
condition, socially, exists there has communities for the ])ur]K)s(‘ of erect- 
been re('ognized for some time the ing community halls or for jiroviding 
need of proper meeting plac'es or of such accommodations in cf)nsolidated 
desirable centres for community schools. 



7 ^ \ 


Fig. 1. Front Elevation. 

gatherings and for organized com- In order to safe-guard against the 
munity effort. Having these facts possibility of these halls being un- 
in mind the Ontario legislature, at its suitable for the ])urposcs intended 
last session, passed the Act respect- a number of regulations under this 
mg tile establishment of community Act are provided. These regulations 
halls and athletic fields in rural dis- were stated in full in the September 
tricts. I his measure, which w^as number of I'he Agricultural Gazette. 
neny reviewx^d in the June number One of these requests that the hall 
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shall iticlucie an auditorium with ings, together with brief specifica- 
moveable seats, reading room, li- tions, are given. One of thevse plans 
brary, and kitchenette. The audi- is reproduced herewith. It is the 
torium should have a level floor and intention that these plans should 
platform with space suitable for re- serve as a guide and may be modified 
citals, dramatic entertainments, and to suit local conditions. All plans 
the divscussion of public questions, of proposed community halls and 
It is intended that such a building athletic fields must be submitted for 
shall be avaiable for all meetings the approval of the Department of 
and gatherings of a community nature Agriculture and on the approval of 
in the broadest sence of the meaning the Departmt^nt blue prints will be 



Fio. 2 . Basenu*nt Plan. 


t>f these terms, and consistent with prepared for de]xirtmental filing 
the regulations made under the Act. puqioses and for the use of the board 
Also it is ])rovided that each com- of management, 
numity hall shall have in connection A board of management, which 
with it at least three acres of land constructs a new building or remodels 
adjoining the building or in close the building now in existence accord- 
proximity to it. 'Phis land is to be ing to plans j^rovided by the Deparl- 
used for sports, picnics, and outdoor ment, and provides the required 
gatherings. In Bulletin 273 of the athletic field, shall receive from the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture municipal corporation of the town- 
plans df four different types of build- ship the go\'ernment grant of twenty* 
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five per cent of the cost of the building exclusive of the cost of the land for 
but no grant shall exceed $2,000. the building and grounds. 

The cost of the building shall Ik' 
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AMONG THE AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


I N several c:()UTitievS in Ontario the 
^'eRetclblc growers’ have held 
field days. The gatherings at 
each jilace ha\T been addressed 
by prominent se(‘d growers’ and 
agricultural officials, among whom 
w(‘re Dr, R. K. Stone, Mr. W. A. 
Ross, Mr. A. H. McLennan, and Mr. 
diaries Wilson, who spoke in the 
counties of Lamblon, Lincoln, and 
Middlesex. 

Ill rough the eflbrts of W. P. 
Ale Don aid, the agricultural repre- 
sentative for Lamblon ('ounty, and 
his assistant, W. H. Sproule, the 
Lamblon (Veamery C'oinpany have 
greath' improved the grade of butter 
produced in their factory. Air. 
Sproule, who is a competent dairy- 
man, especially experienced in factory 
work, has been assisting the 
creamer)’ with the past iierizat ion 
during sjiaretime this summer, with 
the result that this company, which 
had a daily output of 6,000 pounds 
in June, has decreased the loss of 
butter fat from the butter milk to 
one-tenth of one per cent, which 
means a daily saving of from S75 to 
SI 00. The re] iresent alive and his 
assistant madi* moisture, salt, and 
butler fat tests and instructed the 
creamery men in the fundamentals 


of factory dairying, showing the 
reason and underlying princiiiles 
involved, with a very satisfactory 
result for the creamery. 

In Huron County an experiment 
with sunflower silage wall be carried 
on this year and the representative, 
S. B. Stothers, will keep ch)se watch 
over the progress and outcome of 
the attempt. 

In Grenville County the local 
women’s institute has given S25 
to be distributed in prizes for 
front and back lawns. The interest 
shown by the i.>eo]de of the village 
of Keinj)tville resulted in a marked 
iin{)nA'ement in man)' lawns of the 
village. 

The agricultural rei)resenlativc for 
Lanark ('ounty, in co-operation 
with Air. AIcCrostie of the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch, is trying to 
get under way a (Vnlral Live 
Slock Association for the county 
with the idea of having a large cand- 
ling centre where eggs can be 
candled and sup])lied to retail mer- 
chants and others. An aj)})licaiion 
has been drawm u]) and scuit to the 
l)rovincial ireasunT for a charter. 
The association is to be known as 
the Lanark Co- 0 ])erative iamiled. 


MANITOBA 

RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

in’ WM. K. WOOD, SKCRKTAK\, M VMTOHA ORVIN GROWERS, AS^OC:lATlO^ 


S INCE the very inception of 
the organized farmers’ move- 
ment in western Canada the 
fundamental fact has been recognized 
that the rural conmnmity unorgan- 
ized will be ineffect i\'e and easily 
victimized by exploiters and preda- 
tory interests, and that if a commun- 
ity is to be strong enough to defend 
itself from such exploitation, it will be 
through the development of its own 
life socially, intellectually, and also 
economically and politically. 


Hence the* movement has been 
essentially a community life ” nun'e- 
ment The ideal of the local grain 
growers’ association is that it should 
be the community club of the rural 
community, unifying the thought and 
the interests of the country neigh- 
bourhood and providing for social in- 
tercourse, civic and economic study, 
and the development of the powders 
of the individual for community 
service and for effective citizenship 
in the nation. 
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So far is the Grain Growers’ 
Association from being a class insti- 
tution standing in antagonism to 
other classes, or a dollar-grahbing 
organization, seeking selfishly to get 
the most out of thovse with whom it 
transacts business, it places in the 
very forefront of those objects, for 
which it invites its members to 
labour the following: — 

(a) The all-round dcvelopinent of rural 
life with a view to making it as satisfying and 
as effective in the commonwealth as possible, 
and the establishment of right relationships 
between rural and urban communities. 

(b) To forward in every honourable and 
legitimate way the interests of the rural 
population, not in antagonism to other 
elements of our population, but in ('ordial 
co-operation ^\ith all. 

(<:) To establish libraries, literary smie- 
ties, reading rooms, to arrange for lectures, 
and to further extend knowledge along eco- 
nomic and .social lines, with a view to elevating 
ing the standard of living in rural communi- 
ties. 

{d) To give careful attention to the devel- 
opment and training of leaders in rural life, 
and generally to educate and stimulate the 
populace to fuller exercise of the powers of 
citizenship. 

(e) 'Fo promote independent personal 
thinking upon the que.stions ot the time, 
to create public sj)irit and to quicken the 
public conscience in regard to <‘vils that 
persist in our present life' in order that .so 
far as possibU* the)' ma> be abolished. 

(/) To watch legislation relating to the 
farmers’ interest.s, partidilarly that affecting 
the marketing, grading and transportation 
of their grain, livestock, and other products. 
'I'o suggest to Parliament from time to time 
through duly appointed delegates as it may 
be found necessary, revision of existent laws 
or the passing of new legislation to meet 
changing conditions and reejuirements. 

(g) To proinote the securing by local 
country and village communities of suitable 
halls or rneeting plac’cs and the equipment 
and furnishing of such as social and c(»mm un- 
ity centres. 

{h) To foster and encourage the co-opera- 
tive method of distribution of farm products 
and supjdying staple commodities. 

(i) Making more adequate the educational 
facilities of the rural boys and girls, and the 
securing of more intimate relationship bet- 
ween the school and the other units which 
make up the community. 

Nor is it the case as might be 
suspected that these high ideals were 
formulated l)y some enthusiastic 
pioneer of the movement and in 
actual practice largely tillowed to He 


unattempted It may be said with 
the fullest assurance that these ideals 
never were more widely accepted 
than they are at the present moment, 
and in the activities of the last 
five years the emphasis laid upon 
these aims is attracting the best 
young manhood and the Viest of rural 
womanhood to their support 

Recently when the newly organ- 
ized Women’s Section of the associa- 
tion formulated its aims and projects 
they were ex])i*esse(l as follows 

(1) To extend the influence and increase 
the power of the association by spec ial effort 
to enlist the support and symp.it hetic co- 
operation of the women an 1 girLs of our 
rural communities. 

(2) .Assisting the a.ssoLiation in providing 
training for leadership for the young people 
ol the rural communities 

(3) The enrichment of rur.il life sricialK' 
and intellectually by stud), rliM Ussion, social 
intercourbi‘, and wholesome, well balanced 
recreation. 

(4) EdiH'ation of w'omen and girls for the 
resjKmsibilitms ol communit) hie and of 
democratic citizenship generally. 

(.S; Making more adetjuatc ihi' ediu ationcd 
facilitit's of the rural boss and girls, ,ind th(‘ 
securing of more intimate relationship 
betw'ccn the school and the other units 
w'hic'h make u[) the community 

(6) The safeguarding of the fundamental 
rights ot w'onieu and children b) mon* ade- 
quate and just legislation, both Dominion 
and Provincial. 

(7) Better provi.sion for the saleguardiug 
of public health especially ol children, and 
the securing of more adeejuate medical and 
ho.spital lacilities for rural districts. 

(8) The maintenance and defence of the* 
home as an i institution. 

(o-operation where possible with all 
organize'd fones, sfiiritual or material, which 
are working for the gri^atexst good ol the 
e-ountry and its people. 

(10) Larger enqihasis upon the finer things 
of life — “ the things that are more exe‘(*llent.” 

At a recent ('(mveiition I he follow- 
ing iinicjiie pledge was adofitecl by 
a unanimous vole, and is being 
widely regarded as a coiu'ist* expres- 
sion of what the local association 
should be attempting:-- 

'' Since the strength of the nation 
lies very largely in the character 
of its citizens, in the integrity and 
happiness of its homes, and in the 
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social and economic efficiency of its 
local communities And since the 
course of our development as an 
organization has opened to us doors of 
unique 0[)portunity for influencing 
and moulding rural life, 

“ We, the Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion of the Province of Manitoba, 
accept loyally the moral obligation 
with w^hich such conditions confront 
us, that we should set ourselves with 
purposeful ende‘avor to the develop- 
ment and expansion of the life amid 
whi('h we move, in order that the 
people who live and labour on the 
land may tak(* a larger and wx)rthier 
place in the life of the* nation. And 
to lliis end we urge tin* officers of 
every local branch to take counsel 
among themselves and with their 
niembervship as to how best they niay- 

‘‘1st. I'nify and inspire the local commu- 
nity for its fullest self conscioussness and its 
most efticient activity. 

“2nd Kniist the syjnpathotic co-operation 
of all the best elements, the firu'sr moral 
spirit, the best trained intellect in the coni- 
munitv for the cause. 

“ 3rd. Promote the education of the people, 
and esjK'cially the xouth, in the principles 
ami the spirit of democratk citizenship. 

“4th. f-mcoura^'c the development of effet t- 
ive community \^o^kers and leaders.” 

But it may be asked, wiiat is being 
at'lually accomplished along the lines 
of these ideals? In an.swer to that, 
while it is retargni/ed that ^ei*y much 
remains to be done, ii is not too 
much to say rhal in main' districts 
a real community consciousncvss has 
been created and [leople have been 
led to come together and to think 
practically about their common 
interests Here and there ihrougli 
the province individuals, having been 
drawn into the service of the local 


association, have by that .service 
been trained into effective commun- 
ity-servants, and as the years pass 
an ever larger number are seeing the 
possibilities of service and are taking 
up in earnest the study of our econ- 
omic and social principles 

In many districts the local asso- 
ciation has interested itself in the 
develotmient of lecture courses, 
systematic study of economics, the 
inauguration of rural libraries, the 
promotion of del)ates, and kindred 
services In fact wherever our local 
associations are really active they are 
coming to consider themselves as a 
permanent public w^elfare committee 
inside of wdiose sphere comes every 
activity that can be made to .serve 
the cause of social and general better- 
men t 

Perhaps the greatest achievement — 
and it is readily admitted that this 
also is only very partially realized — 
is the training that has been given to 
thoiKsands along the line of civic 
consciousness, the creation of a body 
of independent thinkers throughout 
the j)rovince who ar(‘ able to largely 
lay aside the handicap of party 
prejudice and to view' issues and 
policies impartially. I biprejudiced 
judgment upon public questions, 
especially if it be found in conjunction 
with conscientious desire to do one’s 
full duty as a citizen, is surely one 
of the greatest benefits that can be 
conferred upon any people. Just in 
proportion as a people acquire this 
personal independence of judgment 
it may confidently be asserted they 
are moving in the direction of a 
^'ita!ized and effectixe democracy. 
This ideal w e hope is being practically 
furthered by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions of western Canada. 


LOANS FOR FEED PURCHASE 

BY J. H. EVANS, DEPUTY MINISTER OF ACSRICCLTCKE 

T O assist the farmers in a number provincial government has made pro- 
of municipalities in south- \ision for loans more especially 
western Manitoba whose for the purchase of feed for stock, 
farms^were dried out this year, the The order-in-council covering the 
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relief, provides that each of the strikcn 
municipalities shall receive money up 
to thirty thousand dollars for the 
purchase of feed. This money will 
be loaned to the farmers by the muni- 
cipalities at the lowest possible rate 
of interest, to be determined by the 
amount which the province pays 
when tlie government raises the 
money. 

The government also pledges in 
the same order-in-council to introduce 
legislation empowering municipalities 
to borrow, next year, limited sums of 


money to supply seed grain. As 
a preliminary step to know definitely 
what their needs are an individual 
farm survey has been made in this 
district this autumn. 

The money will be loaned to the 
farmers according to the amount 
of land that they are farming. A 
farmer with 320 acres will be eligible 
for a tnaximum loan of $600, and a 
farmer with one section or more, 
$1,0(K). The government and the 
municipality will bear any loss that 
may be entailed, in eciual portions. 


FRUIT GROWING AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY PKOFESSOR F. W. BRODRICK, HORXrCULTURAL AND FORESTRY DEPTS. MANITOBA A<iRIClL- 

TCRAL COLLEGE 


F rom a fruit growing standpoint, 
the present season has been 
a particularly favourable one 
in Manitoba. Prac'tically all cluvsses 
of fruit, including wild fruits, have 
borne very heavily. The yield in 
the C'ollege orchards has been wry 
satisfactory' and has served to demon- 
strate very clearly the fruit growing 
possibilities of the province. 

Strawberries haA^e been an esfiec- 
ially good crap. The June bearing 
varieties have yielded fairly well, 
but the ever-bearing varieties have 
yielded very large (Tops of berries 
of excellent quality. The long Ix'ar- 
ing season of this latter class renders 
them particularly well .suiti'd for 
Manitoba gardens. Of the June 
bearing varieties the Bederwood and 
the Dakota are satisfactory. In the 
everbearing varieties only the Pro- 
gressive has bec'ii grown at the 
College. The 1017, a variety origin- 
ated in Minnesota, and the Americus 
are also good. 

('urrants, both red and black, have 
yielded well. The currant can be 
grown practically anwhere in Mani- 
toba. The greatest drawback being 


the injury done to the U'aws by the 
ravages of the Currant Saw F\\. 
The Red Dutch and Fay’s Prolific 
are hardy and profitable' varieti(‘s. 

The crop of red raspberries has 
been good and the fruit of good 
(juality. Abundance of rain during 
the har\ (‘Sling se^ason tended to 
incr(‘ase the yi(‘Id and maintain the 
quality of th(‘ fruit. Tlu* Sunbeam 
has prov(Ti to be a AT^ry hardy \ ari(‘ty 
and (iroduces a berry of gooel (juality . 

The yield of na i\e jilums was 
particularly^ heaA'y and the fruit of 
good (juality. (irowing on the 
('ollege grounds are a number of 
selected native s(*edling plum tree's. 
The.se tre'es A\ere in full bearing this 
y'ear, and their ('rop has demon- 
strated wry' clearly' that plums of 
good size and quality can b(' grown in 
Manitoba. From 50 to 100 lbs. of 
fruit haA’^e been taken from each 
tree. 

The yield of apples was also good, 
particularly the crab-apples and the 
Saunders hybrids. Many of these 
are not much larger than crab-afiples. 
but are fruits of very fair quality. 
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THE STAGE OF MATURITY OF CUTTING WHEAT WHEN 
AFFECTED WITH BLACK STEM RUST 

liV 1. H. ELLIS. FIELD HUSBANDRY DEPT.. MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A MOxNG the experimenls con- 
ducted thivS year by the Soil 
and Crop Management De- 
partment of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College, some interesting re- 
sults were secured regarding the effect 
on the weight and quality of wheat 
when cut at various stages. The 
results are not in accord with the 
poi)ular idea that when wheat is 
attacked by rust it is better to cut it 
on the greim side, as it is generally 
assumed that the grain will lose 
weight if left until rip(‘ b(‘fore cutting 
it. 'Pile ex{>erimenl indi(;at(*s that 
the reverse is true, namely, that grain 
should not be cut at a stage before 
it would be harvest (‘d in the ordinary 
course of events if rust were absent, 
and that the maximum weight is 
secured in I'litting when the grain 
cannot be crushed when pressed 
between the thumb and finger. 

Two fields of badly rusted Marquis 
wheat were divided into seven plots 
each and cut at seven different stages 
of inaturitN , one block being a dupli- 
cate' of the other. Chitting was 
commenced on the first plot when 
the grain was in the late milk stage, 
and each succeeding plot was cut 
three days later than the last except 
when unfavourable weather made it 
necessary to iwstpone cutting until 
the first day that it w^as fittooperate 
the binder. 


Threshing of these plots has been 
completed and the results tabulated. 
The following general observations 
wrere also noted: — 

Premature cutting resulted in: — 

Brighter colour and lustre. 

Many shrunken grains of a 
bright lirick red colour. 

Considerable numbers of green 
immature kernels. 

Shrunken berries and decreased 
weight . 

Cutting when the grain was firm 
resulted in:--((irain was adjudged 
“ firm when it could not be crushed 
w'hen subject to pressure between the 
thumb and finger). 

The greatest weight per bushel. 

The greatest yields. 

Cutting delayed until the grain was 
dead ripe resulted in:- - 

Lack of lustre. 

Bleaching of grain. 

Slight loss of wH'ight and slightly 
decreased yields due partially to 
shelling of the best grain, and 
partially to kxss from drying. 

The figures on this experiment are 
ver>^ striking in respect to the weight 
per bushel obtained at different 
dales of cutting, (jrain cut in the 
late milk ” stage weighed 56 lbs. 
per bushel witile grain cut in the 
“firm’' stage w ighed 59 lbs. per bushel 
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INSPECTION OF PURE BRED FLOCKS OF POULTRY 

BY M. C. HERNER, PROFESSOR OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


T here is so much variation and 
such a big difference in the 
quality of pnire bred or 
standard bred and the so-called pure 
bred flocks of poultry as found in this 
province, and also other provinces, 
that a system of grading or classify- 
ing them according to their quality 
would be well worth while. A visit 
to the poultry section of almost any 
of our agricultural fairs in the summer 
or fall is ample proof of this state- 
ment. The poultry as shown at 
many of the fairs shows a great lack 
of information as to what const i- 
tutucs a pure bred chicken. 'Fhe 
poultry as advertised in some of our 
agricultural papers is further evidence 
that some of our s(3 called breeders 
of pure bred [loultry require a good 
deal more information on their own 
particular breed than tluiv now 
possess. To be sure many of them 
have high class stock, but there are 
also a good many who simply do 
not knov\' one breed from another, 
nor yet know what constitutes purity 
of strain in their own breed. These 
are the things that arc* each season 
causing more harm to the pure bred 
poultry industry than anything else. 
Many beginners get their first vset- 
back as a result of these conditions. 
We do not mean to say that any of 
these breeders are intentionally divS- 
honest regartling their breed, but 
on account of not knovving the differ- 
ence between a good chicken and 
a .poor one tlu*y have been breeding 
indiscriminately year after year with 
the result that their flocks have 
deteriorated to anything but a recog- 
nized pure bred breed. Stock or 
eggs for hatching from these flocks 
are not worth as much as those from 
flocks whose owners have followed out 
a systematic line of culling, selecting 
and breeding. The breeder w^ho has 
spent time, money and work, to 
maintain a high standard in "^his 
flock is entitled to more recognition 
than the breeder w^hose work has 
been carried on in a haphazard way. 


If all breeders met on common 
ground in the show room we could 
easily arrive at a system of grading 
the flock as to quality at least, but 
since probably only about one-half 
of them exhibit, we simply have to 
adopt some other method of doing 
the w'ork. 

With the rapidly increasing dem- 
mand for pure bred stock and eggs 
for hatching from pure bred stock it 
becomes necessary to know where the 
better class of stock is located and 
how one flock ranks with another in 
quality and also on ihe other points 
mentioned in the attached score 
card . 

I'he scor<.‘ card is designed specially 
for ap[)raising t)ure bred flocks of 
poultry as to (a) the general appear- 
ance of the flock (b) housing (c) 
vards t)r pens (d) general care of 
flock and (e) breed reciuire-nients. 

This Score C'ard Form has bei*n 
endorsed by the Manitoba Poultry 
H reeder s ’ A s soc i a t i ( n i . 

Name of BroediT 

Address 


Breed of T^)ld^r^ 


General Appearanc e 

l^^ssible 

OF Eloc k, 50 - 

Scon* 

Type and const it iit ion.. 

15 

Health aiifl conditi«jn 

12 

Size and dt*velopmenl. 

8 

Freedom from <n dis- 
position to disease 

10 

Absenee of abnormal or 
defonru‘d birds. . . 

5 

Housing of Flock, 35 — 

Size, type and location 
of house 

5 

Light 

5 

Dryness 

4 

Ventilation . . ... 

4 

Free from draughts . . .! 

4 

Average floor space per 
bird 1 

4 

Arrangement of Roosts — 

Nests 

Hoppers and troughs 

Drinking vessels 

Dust boxes 

9 
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Yards or Pens, 20 — 

Layout of yards in re- 
lation to house 

4 

Size in proportion to 
number of birds kept 

4 

Method of fencing. . . . 

3 

State of repair 

. 3 

Shade 

3 

Green feed 

3 

General C are of Flock, 
45— 

Cleanliness re roosts, 
nests, litter, yards, 
feed and water 

15 

System of f<‘f*ding. . 

4 

C'lass of food fed 

3 

Keeping of records 

3 

A place for everything 
and everything in its 
place 

U) 

Precaution against 
disease 

10 

H R KEi) R i:y r I re m en ts , 

5(f- - 

Type.. . . . 

10 

('olor . 

10 

Purity of strain 

10 i 

Quality and standard of 
strain as shown by 
■w innings 

20 

Total 



Numbor of birds Old 


Young 

Judge Date 10 . 

The features mentioned are all 
very closely identified one with the 
other and they deal directly with the 
essential points that govern the 
value of any pure flock of poultry. 

Pure bred birds might be e^xT so 
good from an exhibitor’s stand- 
point and yet fall down as a flock 
from which eggs for hatching and 
breeding stock should be secured 
due to improper housing, lack of 
proper care, predisposition to disease, 
poor constitution or any of the other 
points mentioned. 

The much discussed (luestion of 
utility has been kept more or less 
in the back ground for various 
reasons. A score card of this kind, 


if it is to serve the purpose for which 
it was intended, must place all pure 
bred flocks on the same basis and 
give fair values for the points that 
might be construed as utility points 
and those that plainly indicate a 
higher line (jf breeding and exhibition 
quality. 

In so far as egg production is 
concerned this question cannot be 
taken up in a score card of this kind 
without first having laid a foundation 
for systematic inspection of egg 
yields from a flock as a whole and 
also the records of performance of 
individual birds in the flock. No 
competent judge or inspector would 
care to sign his name to any score 
card embodying in it the records of 
a flock, the accuracy or the correct- 
ness of which he could not vouch for, 
even though he W'as perfectly satis- 
fied as to the honesty of the breeder. 
Eliminating this factor the keeping 
of records is gi\’en due consideration 
under the heading — General Care 
of the Flock — ^where the number 
of eggs laid or the returns for the 
same can be taken care of. 

In regard to the control or eradica- 
tion of disease this score card does 
not aim to do anything specific 
except in pure bred flocks only. 
The great majority of these flocks 
are relatively free from disease like 
tuberculosis for example. It is in 
the flocks of the vast number of 
poultry raisers who are keeping the 
nondescript or mongrel flock that there 
is the most tuberculosis and other 
poult r\’ diseases, and these of course 
are not included in the inspection 
work for which this score card is 
intended. 

To formulate a policy and adopt 
a definite system of inspection work 
for the control of tuberculosis in 
poultry will rec|uire a far more 
elaborate and rigid line of work than 
is p<3ssible in the inspection of pure 
bred flocks as outlined in this score 
card. 
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MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

POULTRY NOTES — LI(»HTED VS. UNLIOHTED PENS 


T O deternune the comparative 
costs of egg production during 
the winter of 1918-19 in 
lighted and unlightcd pens, 12 lots 
of White Leghorns, each containing 
25 birds, -were used. In six of the 
pens no artificial light was used to 
give the hens a longer period daily 
for moving about and feeding. In 
the other six pens electric lights were 
switched on from 7 a.m. until day- 
light, and again from dusk until 
lb. 30 p m. Except for this difference 
all pens were handled in identically 
the same way, and the feed used was 
the same throughout Accurate re- 
cords of the food us(*d and the number 


of eggs gathered for the pcricd from 
November ISth, 1918, to March 
1919, give the following marked 
difference in cost of egg production. 


lighted unlighted 
No of eggs laid 6,324 3,757 

C^ost of feed . . Sill .30 $105 60 

Cost per egg l*9c. 2 *80 

C'ost per doz ... 211c 33 • 6 c 

(\)st of li >hl . S 11 50 


From these results we may safely 
conclude that for heavy winter egg 
production, the use of electric light 
to sui)plement the period of daylight 
is of great value. 


COMPETITIONS AND SHOWS 


S OME of the agricultural activi- 
ties carried on under the direc- 
tion of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are outlined 
below\ These shows and c'ompeti- 
tions are encouraged because they 
lend to strengthen the interest of the 
agriculturists of the pro^ince in the 
best methods of production and bring 
about an interchange of ideas among 
farmers. 

HORTICULTURAL SHOWS 

I'sually w^hen the summer fair is 
held, vegetables and othcT garden 
produce have notmatured sufficiently 
to make a good exhibit at the fair; 
conseciuently provision has been 
made for agricultural societies to 
hold horticultural show^s at a later 
date. The government grant is on 
the same basis as for the agricultural 
fair; namely 60 per cent of the 
money jiaid out in cash jirizes, the 
maximum being $100. 

At places where there are horticul- 
tural societies this work can with ad- 
Vtmtage be carried on in co-operation 
with that organization. Some agri- 
cultural societies even go so far as to 


include the presidt^nt or secretary of 
the horticultural society, or both, on 
their board of directors. 

LIVE ANT) DRLSSICI) H>1 LTRY SHOWS 

Live ])oultry shows are sonnTimes 
held at the same lime as the Hoys^ 
and (urls' C'lub Fair (September 25 
to ()ctob(‘r 12 ), but may be held at 
any other time. At .least one-half of 
the prize money must be for utility 
l)recds. 

The goNernment grant is 60 ptT 
cent of the amount paid out in ca.sh 
])rizes, the maximum being $ 100 , pro- 
vided there are at least ten exhibitors. 

Dressed poultry show^s are usually 
held during the first three weeks in 
December. 

WluTe a combined live and dressed 
poultry show is held, $100 is the max- 
imum grant, and a society w^lii(‘h has 
held a live poultry show will not get 
another grant if, later on, they hold 
a dresse (1 poultry showT 

F^xpert judges are provided free of 
charge by the Extension Service. 

To !)e entitled to the government 
grant, each society is required to have 
at least eight exhibitors and 15 exhi- 
bits. 
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^EED GRAIN FAIRS 

The purpose of holding the seed 
grain fairs is to pul the farmer who 
has good seed to sell in touch with the 
farmer who wishes to buy. As the 
seed fair is usually held in connection 
with thedressed poultry show, the most 
suitable time will be from December 
1 to 20, so that the poultry can be 
marketed in time for the Christmas 
trade. 

If a reasonable number of entries 
are received by the secretary, the 
Extension Service will provide two 
judges fre(‘. The judges will be on 
hand ready to commence work at 
10 a.m. At 2 .v ^0 addr(‘sses are deli- 
\ ered In* the judges and other promi- 
nent speakers on some ])hase of agri- 
cult ur(\ 

For the seed grain fair the govern- 
ment grant is 663 per cent of the cash 
prizes. $100 being the maximum. 
Tnless there are at least ten competi- 
tors at any seed grain fair, the gox ern- 
ment grant %\ill not be ])aid. In 
reckoning membership grants, the seed 
grain fair and dressed poultry show* 
will not bt* ('ousidered as two separate 
lines of agricultural society activity, 
even though they are held on separate 
dates. 

PLOL(iHIX(i MATCHES 

Cfood culti\'atiou is de[)endent on 
good ploughing; yet possibly no other 
fanning operation lias received as 
little attention. There are hundreds 
of excellent farmers who are losing 
good horse-power because of wrong 
hitches or improper plough adjust- 
ments, It is almost impossible for a 
ploughman to win at a ploughing 
match unless both of these problems 
have received careful attention. 

Critical observers who have had 
occasion to pass through the* Portage 
la Prairie, Deloraine, Roland, Crystal 
City, Morden, Strathclair, Brandon, 
and other divStricts wdtere ploughing 
matches have been held for a number 
of years have been quick to notice 
that the WTirk done in these districts 
is superior to that done in other 
places, • 


Ploughing is an art, but it is an art 
that can be acquired by any farmer 
who is willing to use his head as well 
as his muscles. 

Ploughing matches have to be held 
during the last week in May or the 
first two weeks in June, as very few 
of the good farmers arc willing to 
delay ploughing their summer-fallow 
beyond the middle of June. 

A grant equal to 60 per cent of the 
amount actually paid out in cash 
prizes \vill be jiaid by the Department 
of Agriculture, the maximum grant 
being $100 for from 8 to 10 competi- 
tors; $200 for from 10 to 15 competi- 
tors; $v 500 for from 15 to 20 competi- 
tors. A grant will not be paid 
unl(*vss there are at l(‘ast 8 competitors^ 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
will provide one judge free for each 
ten competitors, provided the date 
(‘hosen for the match is satisfactory. 

si:mmer-falu)w competitions 

Practically all Manitoba farmers 
summer-fallow a part of their land 
every year: (1) To (onserve mois- 
ture; ( 2 ) to destroy weeds; ( 3 ) to 
make plant food available. Condi- 
tions vary in different parts of the 
province; consequently it is very 
necessary to ascertain the method of 
cultivation that will give best results 
in each district: and summer- fallow’ 
competitions are particularly well 
adapted for getting this information. 
Most men w’ould cultivate their land 
equally well even though there were 
no competition; but the competition 
serves to centre the interest on the 
method of cultiv^ation followed on the 
])articular fi(*l(l entered in the con- 
test. 

As the summer-fallow^ competition 
is intended to serv e as a demonstra- 
tion on each man’s own farm, it is 
recommended that not more than ten 
acres be entered in the competition. 
A field this size permits the judge to 
do better w’ork, and also affords the 
farmer and his neighbours an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results obtained 
by following a certain method of culti- 
vation with those obtained close by 
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where a different method is being 
followed. It is recommended that 
the competitions be arranged in 
groups of ten for convenience in 
judging. 

The Department of Agriculture 
provides 60 per cent of the amount 
of money actually paid out in cash 
prizes, the maximum amount of the 
grant being $100. Also the depart- 
ment furnishes a judge and pays his 
salary, travelling and hotel expenses; 
but the agricultural society is expiected 
to provide a means whereby he can 
get to the different fields entered in the 
competition. 


Three local judges should be ap- 
pointed to go over the fields before 
harvest, and the regular judge should 
do his work after harvest, and the 
awards should be placed after taking 
both scores into consideration. 

It is not possible to devise a score 
card that will meet conditions in all 
parts of Manitoba; consequently the 
two given here are in the nature of 
suggestions, and the ''Summer-fallow 
Committee*’ of the local society 
should simply use one of them as a 
basis for making out their own score 
card. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

FARM LOANS 

BY W. A. MACLROD, EDITOR (W PUBLICATIONS 


F armers of Saskatchewan 

located in all parts of the 
province have been loaned 
$2,S00,()()() by the Saskatchewan Farm 
Loans Board since it started opera- 
tions in the summer of 1917. The 
amount loaned represents loans made 
to nearly 1,500 farmers, a large pro- 
portion of these in the newly settled 
districts in the province some distance 
from railways, where the majority of 
mortgage companies are reluctant 
to make loans. 

Greater Production Farm Loan 
Bonds have furnished a considerable 
amount of the funds required to meet 
the applications for loans, but owing 
to financial restrictions, and [lartic- 
ularly owing to the fact that the 
Greater Production Loan campaign 
which had just been launched in 
1917 was almost immediately with- 
drawn so as not to interfere with the 
Victory Loan campaign that fall, it 
has been quite impossible to meet all 
the demands. In fact the first six 
months the Board was in operation 
over 3,000 applications were received 
which would have taken over $6,000,- 
000 to satisfy. 

.Although there has never been an 
active sale for Saskatchewan Farm 


Loan Boiuls, the demand for these 
has been steady and continually 
increasing. Up to the first of the 
year the total bonds issued have 
amounted to $1,559,480, slightly over 
$400,000 of which are treasury invest- 
ments. 

In the budget speech delivered by 
Hon. C. A. Dunning, provincial 
treasurer, last January, he explained 
the object of the Saskatchewan Farm 
Loan Bonds as follow’s: 

"We desired to borrow from the 
people of Saskatchewan who had 
money to loan and lend it to the 
farmers of the province who desired 
to borrow on first mortgage. We felt 
by means of this scheme we could 
help the man who had money to lend 
by paying him a higher rate of 
interest than he could get otherwise 
and could help the man who wanted 
to borrow by lending it to him on 
longer and better terms and at a 
lower rate of interest than anyone 
else. The Farm Loans Board lends 
its money at 6J^ per cent, and pays 
to the holders of the bonds 5 per cent, 
the per cent difference being 
allow^ed to cover the cost of opera- 
tion.” 
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The Farm Loans Board oj>erated 
for six months during the year of 
1917, but did not finish its first full 
year until December 31, 1918. Up 
to that date the board had actually 
loaned $1,758,288.37. The total cost 
of administration since the formation 
of the board up to the first of this 
year, exclusive of refundable disburse- 
ments such as inspection fees and 
legal disbursements which are charge- 
able against the borrower, was ap- 
proximately $26,000. 

Althougli administration expenses 
have been exceedingly low, the policy 
of the board has not been one which 
made for the utmost economy, as 
instead of making a few large loans 
in the old settled districts, which 
would be a great deal cheaper from 
the adminislratix'O point of view, the 
board has been mixing up its loans, 
taking some of the easy ones close to 
towns and railroads with harder loans 
to place many miles away from the 
nearest railway, where settlers were 
trying to get on their feet and could 
secure loans only through the Farm 
Loans Board. 

In the same budget speech Mr. 
Dunning explained that the princi()al 
object of the government was to 
reduce the cost of the money to the 
farmer, not to do all the business. 
‘'We did not expect to do all the 
business" said Mr. Dunning, "but we 
did and do hope to exert an influence 
on the cost of mortgage money to the 
farmer, and we also hope to affect the 
terms and conditions upon which he 
secures mortgage loans. 

"There is ample evidence that we 
are affecting tlicsi* conditions. 
Through our Farm Loans Board we 
have affected the attitude of the 
mortgage companies generally to- 
wards farm loans. While the cost of 
nearly eveiy^thing in this province has 
gone up from one hundred to two 
hundred per cent since the war start- 
ed, the cost of farm loans has inclined 
downward rather than upward.” 

At the time that legislation was 
brought down creating the board, the 


fear was expressed that the farmers 
who were borrowing from the board 
would not pay their debts promptly, 
that the borrower would work on the 
principle that because the money was 
owing to the government, although 
obtained through the board, he did 
not need to repay promptly. Mr. 
Dunning, who has been prominently 
identified with the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the province, was at great 
pains to impress on these organiza- 
tions that the success of the scheme 
and its continuance depended on the 
business-like dealings on the part of 
the borrower with the board. 

The expectations of the provincial 
treasurer have been more than 
realized. At the end of the first six 
months’ o^x^ration only a compara- 
tively small number of loans had 
payments coming due. Ever\^ one 
of them made payments in full. On 
December 31, 1918, with a very large 
number of payments having come due 
two months before, four-fifths of the 
amounts due on NovemVx^r 1 had 
hvvn paid, in spite of the very bad 
year from an agricultural standpoint 
in portions of the province. On 
Decern IxT 31 the amount of overdue 
principal was only $3,593. 

The money is loaned for thirty 
years on the amortization plan. In 
Saskatchewan the loan is a straight 
loan direct from the government 
through the medium of the Farm 
Loans Board, and the full amount of 
the loan, less the expense of getting 
the loan through, goes to the borrower 
direct, without passing through any 
association or company. On a loan 
of $1,000 the annual payment of 
principal and interest is $76.58. 

The Saskatchewan Farm Loans 
Debentures are in denominations of 
$20, $100, $500 and $1,000, payable 
in ten years, and bear interest at 
5 per cent payable every six months. 

The members of the Saskatchewan 
Farm Loan Board are J. O. Hettle of 
Saskatoon, J. H. Grayson of Moose- 
jaw, and Colin Fraser of Regina, 
Commissioner. 
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LIVE STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


S OME interesting returns of the 
working of the Live Stock 
Products and Sale Act showing 
the net results of the efforts of the 
government to introduce pure bred 
and high class grade stock into 
Saskatchewan have recently been 
completed by the Live Stock Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
Saskatchewan. 

While the totals under the different 
classes of stock show a very satisfact- 
ory increase, which has been well 
maintained from year to year since 
the inception of this policy yet in 
the year 1918 there was a heavy 


decrease in the number of pure bred 
bulls supplied and there was also a 
big decrease in the number of Holstein 
grade cows and heifers. This was 
entirely due to the high prices which 
these animals now command and 
the increasing difficulty in securing 
them. It is gratifying to note, how- 
ever, that under the Live Stock 
Products and Sale Act 17,261 animals 
have been supplied which were 
secured by 2,067 farmers. The follow- 
ing table shows the complete record 
of animals supplied by the l)ej)art- 
ment sinc e 1913 when the act first 
came into operation: 



Pure 


bulls 

1013 

19 

1014 

41 

1915 

i 84 i 

1916 . i 

1 150 

1917 . . 1 

1 15<S 

1918 . . . j 

-.TL 

1 

i 

587 



tirade 



Pure 

cow s 

[hire 

tirade 

cows 

and 

rams 

ew(‘s 


heifers 



18 

345 

__ __ 

* 

1,000 

14 

483 

13 

482 

12 1 

1 368 j 

1 ^5 1 

2,120 , 

6 ! 

' 342 

' 10 

852 i 

10 

1,322 

: 33 

2,968 I 

7 

1,725 

_ ' . 

4,061 


4,585 

218 

11,483 


Sw iiu' 


2 

283 

33 

321 


j Total 
I animals 

I 


1.382 
1,035 
2,622 
f 1,360 
1,774 
6,088 

117,261 


The number of farmers who have live stock under this act during the* 
taken advantage of the assistance past six years is as follows: 
offered in the purchase and sale of 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 : 

1917 

1918 

"rotal 

Purchasers of cattle . . 

127 

163 

184 

243 

356 

310 

1,383 

Purchasers of sheep ..... . 


18 

52 

30 

101 

162 

363 

Purchasers of sw'ine . . 


2 

3 


283 

33 

321 


127 

183 

239 

273 

740 

505 

2,067 
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IMPROVING LIVE STOCK 

BY J. G. ROBERTSON, LIVE STCXTK COMMISSIONER 


I N order to more fully acquaint 
the farmers of the province with 
the facilities for acquiring cattle 
or improving their herds which are 
available for them under The Live 
Stock Purchase and Sale Act, the 
live stock branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture arranged 
this year to send to a number of fairs 
and exhibitions at various points 
in the province an exhibit of cattle, 
so that the farmers might see a 
representative sample of the class 
of stock offered. 

The exhibit usually consisted of 
two parts, one being pure bred bulls 
and the other western bred heifers. 
The carload of bulls were gocjd Saskat- 
c'hewan inire bred animals, bought 
from Saskatchewan breeders and sold, 
either on a cash or credit basis, 
without profit, for the benefit of small 
breeders and stock raisers who wished 
to secure pure bred sires for their 
herds. The breeds represented were 
Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen- 
Angus, and Holstein. The other part 
of the exhibit consisted of a number 
of western bred, good lyi^e, grade 
heifers, which were sold at prac'lically 
beef jirices. 


The bulls were showm at Saskatoon, 
Lloydminster, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Yorklon, Regina, and 
Swift Current, and the heifers at all 
these points except Saskatoon and 
Swft Current. At each exhibition an 
expert from the live stock branch w^as 
in attendance, whose time w-as fully 
occui)ied in making vsales and in 
explaining to the farmers the various 
credit options under which the cattle 
might be secured. As a rule when 
sold on a credit basis, the farmers 
paid one quarter cash and the 
balance was spread over tw^o years 
at six per cent interest. 

The policy achieved a good deal 
of success. Although of course none 
of the animals competed for any of 
the prizes, the exhibition managers 
welcomed the exhibit as an axtra 
attraction to their fairs, and this 
demonstration of the work which the 
Department of Agriculture is doing 
drew considerable attention in view 
of the fact that the cattle were of a 
creditable, high class type, and being 
sold without profit, the jirices were 
entirely reasonable. A number of 
sales were made at each of the exhi- 
bitions, and at the end the entire 
exhil)ii was disposed of. 


BIRD LIFE IN MOVING PICTURES 


T he Chief (Vame (juardian for 
Sciskatchewan, Mr. F. Brad- 
shaw% recently returned from 
Lake Johnstone, where in conipan>' 
with a photographer employed by 
the Dominion Government, some 
(juitc unique motion pictures of bird 
life were obtained. ‘'The experience,” 
said Mr. Bradshaw, was exceedingly 
interesting, and the pictures secured 
will be of great educational value. 
Up to the present in illustrating lec- 
tures on bird life, for instance on the 
Better Farming Train, it has been 
necessary to go far afield for the 
pictures required, and it wall be far 
more interesting to be able to show' 


intimate pictures of the domestic 
life and arrangements of our native 
birds.” 

In Lake Johnstone there is a large 
island, a bird sanctuary, which is the 
resort for breeding purposes of in- 
numerable birds of the rarer kinds. 
Pelicans, gulls, terns, cormorants, and 
the beautiful Great Blue Herons, are 
seen in thousands. The half-growm 
pelicans were marshalled and driven 
past the camera like a flock of sheep, 
and Mr. Bradshaw' gave many of 
them their first lesson in swimming, 
when fine pictures of them wwe 
secured. The herons made good 
subj ?cts for the camera, where stand- 
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ing motionless as statues on a 
rock or soaring like a fleet of aero- 
planes overhead. The birds were 
extremely jealous of the intrusion of 
other birds on what they considered 
their own domain. If a young gull 
was seen swimming near where the 
terns were domiciled, the latter would 
form a regular procession and each 
tern on arriving over the gull made 
a marvellous swoop and administered 
a peck, each drawing blood from the 
head of the luckless intruder. 

Many successful pictures were 
secured of pelicans from a leathery 


ball the size of the doubled fist to 
the size of a goose; of the cormorants 
in their rookeries; of nests and eggs; 
and most wonderful of all were 
pictures showing the beautifully grace- 
ful flight of the tern which from 
its swoops and gyrations has been 
called the sea swallow. 

It is intended to reduce and adapt 
the films, for use in the Pathescope 
machine, now in possession of the 
Department of Agriculture so that 
these pictures will doubtless in the 
future give pleasure to thouscinds. 


IMPORTATION OF CHOICE PURE -BRED SHEEP 


T he Department of Agriculture 
of Saskatchewan is importing 
into the province from On- 
tario a carload of very choice sheep, 
chiefly ewes, and the majority of the 
Shropshire breed. These vsheep will 


be sold at auction at the two sales to 
be held at Regina and Saskatoon. 
The sheep have been selected by Mr. 
J. G. Robertson, Live Stock Com- 
missioner for the i)ro\ince. 


PLOUGHING MATCHES 


T he ploughing match season for 
Saskatchewan is over for this 
year, as these activities are 
usually held during the month of 
June and the early part of July. 
These matches were for the most part 
successful, there being a good number 
of competitors and in most cavses a 
large number of interested spectators. 
About sixty of these matches were 
held this year which is a substantial 
increase over the number held in 
1918. The revival of interest in 
these activities is perhaps largely 
due to the matter being brought 
clearly to the attention of the socie- 
ties through a circular sent out by 
the director early in the year. 

suggested rules for ploughing 

MATCHES 

The following rules have been 
compiled from those in force at 
numerous ploughing matches. They 
are intended as a guide to the agri- 
cultural societies and may have to 


be changed to suit the particular ideas 
and conditions of any society. 

The three following suggestions 
arc given as to who shall compete: — 

(a) Com pet it ion open to all comers 
except ploughmen who have won 
two championships. If desired 
a separate competition may be 
put on for these. 

(b) Gompetition open to all mem- 
bers of the agricultural society. 

(c) Owners of teams or their 
bona fide vservants must operate 
ploughs. 

RULES 

1. Entry fee of $1.00; boys under 16 free. 
Any one contributing $2.00 or over to the 
prize fund will be allowed an entry for him- 
self or servant. 

2. All entries must be made before 9 a.m. 
on the day of the match, but intending 
competitors arc especially requested to 
notify the secretary at least three days in 
advance, so that the ground may be staked 
out in time. 

3. All ploughmen must be on the grounds 
before 9.30 a.m., when lots will be drawn 
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for position. Ploughing will start by signal 
at 10 a.m. and must be completed by 4 p.m. 
Any ploughmen coming after lots are drawn 
will be obliged to take his lot in rotation 
with those who have drawn and finish not 
later than the time limit. Any ploughman 
not finished when time is called will be 
ruled out. 

4. The land to be ploughed shall not be 
more than J acre for single furrow ploughs 
and li acres for two furrow ploughs. 

5. Each ploughman will make one strike 
out and one finish. All crowns must be 
opened out deep enough to cut all weeds 
and grass. Five rounds shall constitute a 
crown. 

6. No person will be allowed to interfere 
with or help the ploughman except in setting 
up and removing poles, and no person will 
be allowed to accompany the ploughman. 

7. In all cases the crowns must be opened 
out and finished with the same plough and 
team that is used throughout. 

8. The depth of the ploughing to be six 
inches and the width of the furrow the same 
as the width of the plough used. This depth 
should be reached by the third round after 
opening up. 'I'he sole furrow is not to be 
lifted. Ploughmen are not required to finish 
a furrow of full width. 

Gauge wheels to be used in all classes. 

10. Chains or other devices for covering 
weeds to be allowed, but all weeds must be 
cut. 

11. No pulling or covering of >\eeds with 
either hand or foot, or tramping of land with 
feet allowed. Anyone not conforming to 


this rule will be reduced one point for each 
offence. 

12. In any class where not more than one 
entry is made the judge shall decide what 
prize, if any, shall be awarded. The judges 
have a right to withhold a prize if 50 points 
have not been made. 

13. Any ploughman not conforming to 
the above rules will be disqualified. 

14. Protests must be lodged with the 
secretary by noon of the day followinp; the 
match, and must be accompanied with a 
deposit of $2.00. The decision of the com- 
mittee in charge of the ploughing match 
shall be final. 

SUGGESTED EVENTS 

1. Men’s 14 inch walking plough. 

2. Men’s 16 inch walking plough. 

3. Men’s 16 inch sulky plough, 3 horses. 

4. Men’s 2 furrow gang, 14 inch, 4 horses. 

5. Men’s single disc plough, 3 horses. 

6. Boys under 16, 14 inch walking plough. 

7. Boys under 16, 16 inch walking plough. 

8. Boys under 16, 16 inch sulky plough, 

3 horses. 

9. Boys under 16, 2 furrow gang, 14 inch, 

4 horses. 

10. Boys under 16, single disc plough, 3 
horses. 

Similar prizes may he arranged for young 
men from 17 to 21, or 24, 

If little wwk is done in the district with 
walking ploughs they may l>e dropped out 
and the prizes given for the kind in general 
use. 


PLOIJGIIINC; MAK'Il SCORES AS USED BY VARIOUS SOCTETIES 


! 

1 

('rown 

feering 

St might 'i 

neSvS 

i 1 

1 In and 

1 out 
at the 
end 

Depth 

of 

furrows j 

Width 

of 

furrow 

Even- 

ness 

of 

top land 

Finish 

('overing 

weeds 

and 

stubhus 

1 

Total 

Biandoii, 1901 . 

Brandon, adopted for 

12 

1 

15 

1 

8 

15 

10 1 

i 

10 

10 

i 

1 20 

1 

100 

lOO.C 1 

15 

15 ! 

! 9 

(i 

6 

10 

12 

30 

! 100 

\A>hvyn, 1902 

Welwyn, suRKested by 
judfies for 1903. .. 

15 

15 ! 

I ^ 

6 

1 

10 

12 

30 

100 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

20 

100 

\'irden. 1902 

15 

15 i 

10 

10 

10 

5 

15 

20 

100 

Portage la Praiiie, 1902. 
Blyth (oldest plouglung 

15 

15 1 

1 

10 


15 

1 

10 

15 

20 

100 

match) 

1.) 

15 

10 1 

7 

8 

10 

12 

25 

100 

Treherne 

15 1 

15 

5 I 


10 

10 

15 

I 30 

! 100 

Oak Lake. 

10 ! 

10 

10 

10 i 

j 

10 

10 

10 

30 

100 


These scores show a close similarity. That 
suggested by the judges at Welwyn for 1903 
and used at Virden for 1902 is one of the 
best. A score of six points for width and 
depth of land does not allow the judges 
enough margin. Ten points is enough for 


this and can be made up by reducing the 
points for covering weeds to 20 and still 
allow this to be high enough to almost 
control the score. The judges who suggest 
tht^se changes are old and experienced 
ploughmen. 
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ALBERTA 

NEW FARM SCHOOLS 

BY AUBREY FULLERTON 


T HRFIE new agricultural schools 
are being built this year by 
the Alberta government. 
They will supplement the three 
already in operation and will be con- 
ducted upon closely similar lines, 
but after an enlarged and improved 
plan. Alberta has now had several 
years’ experience of its localized farm 
school policy, and has found the 
results so generally satisfactory that 
it purposes to continue it in prefer- 
ence to the one big school method that 
is being followed elsewhere, 

Gleichcn, Youngstown, and Ray- 
mond are the new college centres. 
At each of these places there is now 
being built the first unit in what will 
ultimately be a complete teaching, 
boarding, and demonstration plant 
for the making of trained farmers. 
The buildings will be of uniform 
style and size in each case and will be 
equipped for experimental and aca- 
demic work in all departments of 
agricultural science suited to the 
Prairie Provinces. 

A group of three buildings at each 
of the three points will be erected 
this year. The college building 
proper will be of two stories and 
basement, solidly built of brick and 
stucco. The original schools at Ver- 
milion, Olds, and Glaresholm cire 
frame buildings, but the government, 
having satisfied itself that the system 
is a good one, has now decided to 
build more permanently. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDIN(LS 

The architect’s plan provides for 
an agronomy laboratory, dairy room, 
poultry room, and laundry in the 
basement; chemical lalioratory, 
library, domestic science room, dining 
room, one class room, and adminis- 
trative offices on the main floor; 
physics loboratory, class room, sew- 
ing room, home nuTsing room, and 
assembly hall on the top floor. The 


cost of the school building will be 
$60,000. 

A blacksmith and carpenter shop 
and power house will be directly at 
the rear of the school, and closely 
adjoining the power building will be 
the animal husbandry building. These 
two buildings are to cost about 
$25,000, making the complete outlay 
on the first unit of the college plant 
$85,000. 

Six other buildings will remain for 
next year’s programme. They will 
comprise residences for the princi})al 
and farm superintendent, a l)()arding 
house for the farm crew, silo and cattle 
barn, horse barn and combined imple- 
ment shed and granary. Eventually 
a dormitory for the students will be 
added between the school and the 
other buildings, but in the meantime, 
living accommodation will be furnish- 
ed In the townspeople on the old- 
fashioned hoarding priiicii)le. 

PROSFKt TS FOR (iOOI) ATTENDANT 

The term of 1918 19 was broken up 
at the Alberta farm colleges by the 
influenza epidemic. 1 1 had given 
promise of l)(*ing a record year, and 
it is HOW expected that, despite 
partial crop failures in the southern 
and eastern portions of the province, 
the coming session will make up for 
time lost last year. The 1917 -18 
attendance at Vermilion, Olds, and 
riaresholm was 328 students, and 
Gleichen, Youngstown, and Ray- 
mond will likely add from 80 to 100 
each to that number. The chances 
are that Hon. Duncan Marshall, who, 
as minister of agriculture, is largely 
responsible for the system of local 
farm schools, will not be satisfied till 
there are 1,000 young men and 
women studying farm science in the 
Alberta provincial colleges, and even 
now, that day does not seem at all 
remote. 
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RYE SEED FOR SETTLERS 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


A FEATURK of the work of the 
Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture in behalf of the people 
suffering from drought conditions has 
been the furnishing of fall rye seed 
under th(^ same kind of arrangement 
as the advancing of seed grain has 
been in the spring of the last two 
years. The arrangement was intend- 
ed principally to assist the smaller 
farmers. Seed rye to the amount of 
twenty-five bushels could be secured 
by lien note running until December 
1920, the price averaging $2.25 per 
bushel. The vsupply of this was 
dc^pendent upon the total supply in 
the Dominion elcA'ator at Calgary. 

R>e is recognized as one of the be.st 
crops for Southern Alberta that we 
ha.\e. It has been largely employed 
to prevent soil blowing. It does not 
kill undcT adverse winter conditions 
th(‘ same as wheat does because it 


does not seem to have the same soft 
open cell structure and when the 
snow goes off in the spring it is 
immediately ready for grazing. It 
is generally sown as early as July and 
funiishes fall grazing also. In the 
spring it is used up to about the 20th 
of J une at which time it gets slightly 
bitter but if immediately cut makes 
good hay or if relieved of stock a 
little earlier wdll give a good crop of 
grain running from tw^enty to tw^enty- 
seven bushels per acre. After 
open prairie land has been ploughed 
and enclosed for grain growing it 
means pretty nearly a straight grain 
programme because our common 
tame hay grasses and pasture plants 
are hard to set in prairie land and 
such crops as rye and grain mixtures 
have been used to furnish a top of 
succulent summer feed for stock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 

ii\ 1. A. F. WlANCKO, PROVINCIAL DAIRY INSTRVt i'OR 


T he keeping of records of the 
])roduction of dairy cows in 
some intelligible and depend- 
-iible form is \ery largely responsible 
for the rapid development and im- 
])rovement which has taken place in 
our dairy herds in the past few years. 
In this resjiect the dair>nnen of 
British Columbia have been doing 
some very good work, especially in 
connection with keeping records of 
grade dairy cow's. It must l^e recog- 
nized that for many years to come 
the great bulk of our dairy production 
will be done with grade cow^s. It is 
not ever>T)ne who can go in for 
pure-bred dairy females, and from 
our best graded female stock must 
come our future dairy herds. The 
idea that the grade cow has no value 
as a J)reeder has little weight among 
dairymen who know" the real situation. 


It is bix'ause she has a real value 
as a breeder that our best dairymen 
are an.\ious to take up cow' testing 
\\ork so that they ma>" know more 
definitely from which cows it will be 
worth while to save the heifer calves. 
Many tested grade cows have lieen 
sold for $200, and more, and 
surely in setting such a price the 
buyer had something in view besides 
simply an animal to produce milk 
for a few' years. 

At the present time their are in 
successful operation in British Colum- 
bia, five cow testing associations wdth 
a total of 140 members w^ho are 
owners of some 2,400 cows. The 
first of these associations was started 
in the Chilliwack Valley in the early 
part of 1913, and others followed at 
Comox, Langley -Surrey, Delta and 
Richmond, and had it not been (or 
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the difficulty in securing the services 
of competent cow testers during the 
years of the war, associations could 
easily have been established in other 
dairy districts. 

The organization of these associa- 
tions is about as follows: — organized 
under the Agricultural Associations 
Act; they consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, and 
several directors. Members of the 
association agree to submit their 
entire herd of cows for purposes of 
ascertaining their production by 
means of weights of milk and Babcock 
test for butterfat. Members agree 
to pay one dollar per year per cow 
for this service, the balance of the 
tester’s salary being made up by the 
department of agriculture from funds 
derived from the federal grant under 
the Agricultural Instruction Act, 

A man experienced in handling the 
Babcock test and with the reciuired 
knowledge in daiiydng is engaged by 
the department of agriculture to 
supervise the testing and to keep the 
record of each cow under test. This 
man visits each farm under his 
supervision once each month. He 
usually reaches the farm in the 
afternoon in order to be on hand for 
the evening milking. He proceeds 
about as follows: — 

1. Weighs and samples the milk 
from each cow that evening. 

2. Makes an estimate of the feed 
given each cow' per day. 

3. Again weighs and samples each 
cow’s milk the following morning, 

4. Tests the .samples’ of milk of 
each cow for per cent of butter- 
fat. 

5. Computes the total feed con- 
sumed for the month by each 
cow. 

6. (Computes the total milk pro- 
duced for the month by each 
cow, using the weights obtained 
as an average. 

7. Computes the butterfat pro- 
duced for the month by each 
cow, using the average test as 
the test for the month. 


8. At the end of the test year he 
computes the profit or loss for 
each cow by charging the animal 
for feed consumed, figured at 
reasonable prices, and crediting 
her with milk and butterfat 
produced. 

Thus, at the end of a cow’s lactation 
period the farmer has before him in 
a concise form full particulars re- 
garding the cow’s performance, in- 
cluding costs of feeds, and such 
particulars as the cost of producing 
100 lbs. of milk, cost of producing 
one pound of fat, profit over cost of 
feed, etc. The information afforded 
by these records gives the farmer a 
very close approximate of the profit 
or loss of each individual cow in the 
herd. 

The testers are paid a salary of 
$85 per month, their board being 
su])plied at the several farms as they 
make their monthly rounds, and this 
together with incidental exf)enses for 
glassware, acid, and other sup])lies 
brings the total annual expense of 
running each association up to about 
$1,050. 

'Fhe supervisors of the several 
associations have devoted their best 
efforts to the work, and have in 
addition to their routine work of 
testing and keeping the nea^ssary 
records, made themselves veiy useful 
by helping the members to improve 
their herds by a better .system of 
breeding, and to increase their profits 
by more judicious feeding with a 
greater variety of, and better balanced 
rations. 

After an experience of up to six 
years with these associations, we find 
that the work is being constantly 
more highly appreciated by our 
dairymen, and many enquiries are 
coming in from districts wishing to 
organize new associations. We be- 
lieve, further, that tho.se associations 
have been the means of starting some 
of our present progressive owners of 
high producing cows on the way to 
permanent success, and have by 
example assisted to a very great 
extent many other dairymen. 



PART III 


Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

BY C. C. 


Many centuries ago, when books 
had still to be invented, the only 
method of education was imitation. 
One man learned from another by 
copying his methods of labour and 
his implements, but with the inven- 
tion of the printing press and the 
making of books a change came. 
Schools were formed and the educa- 
tion of pupils consisted of memor- 
izing their te-xts and doing mental 
problems hut any practical or actual 
p)roblems were unthought of. 

Then slowly, through a long term 
of centuries, the practical began 
to replace the theoretical method 
of education and the problems of 
the pupil began to be worked out in 
actual practice with the subjects 
of his problem. 

In just the same way, and under 
almost the same conditions, has the 
subject of agriculture in schools 
been introduced. Let us trace its 
development. 

First, it stcirted many years ago 
in the form of nature study. This 
consistetl of memorizing vast quan- 
tities of literature on the origin, 
species, and genus of plants, without 
even a specimen of the plant to note 
its characteristics which they were 
trying to memorize from the text. 
The folly of this was vsoon perceived 
and at length the text book was set 
aside except as a reference for the 
teachers and the pupils who had 
advanced far enough in nature 


DOUGLA.S 

study to use it, and the nature lessons 
in the school became actual object 
lessons in the living plant or animal 
which the pupils could observe and 
by careful investigation discover for 
themselves that which heretofore 
had been given them from books. 
Thus began practical nature study. 

But in the course of time a phase 
of this nature study grew into such 
importance that certain educational 
leaders recognized its value as a 
subject by itself but closely related 
to nature work in the school. This 
is what we to-day call agricultural 
education and arc endeavouring to 
advance another step, towards the 
practical by establishing it as an 
important part of education in our 
schools. 

The value of agricultural education 
can readily be seen from the result 
obtained in other countries, chiefly 
in the L-nited States, where they are 
making very rapid strides in advance. 

At the present agriculture is 
taught in our schools up to Grade 
VIII only, but the United States 
have given agriculture a prominent 
place in all tihe grades of many of 
their high schools, and the pupils 
besides caring for their school garden 
and home plots, may choose some 
subject for home project work and 
specialize in it. They receive care- 
ful and up-to-date instruction from 
the teachers on the proper methods 
of management and care and the 
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projects selected are many and 
varied, including grains, vegetables, 
live slock, and beekeeping and some 
remarkable profits have been made 
by the pupils from the sale of produce. 
This, however, is not the most import- 
ant part of the work nor does the 
real value lie in the increased intere^st 
in agriculture which these projects 
bring, but it is the development of 
power in the pupil, through these 
experiences, to carry this or any 
project to a successful conclusion. 

So when we follow the example 
of these x)rogressive schools which 
have developed in other countries 
and have proved to the young sons 
and daughters of the farmers of 
New Brunswick that in farming they 
can find a pleasant and paying 
occupation we .shall be going a long 
way toward putting a stop to the 
emigration of boys and girls from 
the farms to the cities which has been 
and is going on to such an extent 
that the situation of food production 
has become alarming and some 
means to prevent disaster is nece.Svsary. 

It is a well known fact that as we 
grow older habits grow stronger, 
and the harder it becomes to change 
one’s views or persuade a person 
to try a newer and better method 


of working than that to which he 
has become accustomed, ’Tis thus 
with the majority of farmers to-day. 
They have been working along a 
certain routine with very few changes 
for a life-time, and although better 
methods of farming have been dis- 
covered and set before them, 
chiefly by means of experimental 
farms and other government pro- 
jects, they take little heed of this 
valuable help. The only way left 
then to reform the farming methods 
to a more modern basis is through 
the rising generation who with the 
proper instruction in agriculture at 
school and the pig and poultry clubs 
or any home project work, can set* 
for themselves the advantages of 
scientific agriculture and will be 
only too ])lecised to put into practice 
on their owti farms at a later date 
those ideas which they received from 
their agricultural education in the 
schools. And \'et this result of their 
training is only incidental. Its main 
purpose is to develop higher ideals 
of citizenship, the moulding of strong 
characters, patriotic men and womt*n 
with a power to do, no matter 
what vocation is theirs, in short, 
“ Mastery for Service ” to this our 
great country. 


MANITOBA 

PURPOSES AND AIMS OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


I N a series of lectures recently 
delivered to the Rural Ministers 
attending the summer course 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College 
Professor O. H. Benson outlined the 
purposes and aims of the boys’ and 
girls’ work in agriculture and home 
economics as fallows: — 

1, The most important project 
in boys’ and girls’ extension work is 
club work, the organized groups of 
girls and boys for the purpose of * 
improving agriculture and home life. 

2 . Extension work with boys and 
girls covers the entire field of agri- 
culture and home economics. The 
subject matter lines are organized 
into projects and both club members 


and leaders follow the ])rogranime 
of work covering the entire calendar 
year, and are directed by trained 
leaders who know how to make farm 
and home work an interesting game. 

3. Boys’ and girls’ club work is 
so planned as to help boys and girls 
to get the correct point of view in 
regard to agriculture and home mak- 
ing as a vocation, and if bcwSt fitted 
for those vocations to give them a 
fair chance in planning for life’s 
work in farming and home making. 
Its relation to the agricultural 
colleges, schools teaching agriculture, 
and the Smith-Hughes vocational 
courses is that of helping the young 
people to ai)preciate the need for 
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a more thorough preparation in 
this work. 

4. Through club organization work, 
contests, and the help of efficient 
leaders, farm and home work become 
a good game instead of drudgery, 
and the standards of achievement met 
by leaders are more easily reached 
because of the interest, enthusiasm, 
and reinforcement received from this 
organized effort. 

5. Boys' and girls' clult work 
trains for community leaders out 
of community life itself and functions 
for future co-operative enterprises so 
essential to successful farm life. 

6. C'lub work socializes community 
life and gives young people interest 
and motive for their work. 

7. Club work trains the young 
])eople to h(‘Come managers of their 
own business and proprietors of 
farm land, animals, machinery, crops, 
kitchen equipment, Victory bonds, 
thrift stamps, and helps them under- 
stand the supremacy of this position 
o\'er that of being always a wage- 
earner. 

8. Boys’ and girls’ club work 
produces and conserves food to meet 
local, national, and world needs 
on an economic basis. 

9. Glub work engages the best 
thought, energy, and interest of 
every boy ancl girl in the business 
of farming and home making. This 
work is a practical, back-to-the- 
horne “ Made in America " type 
of education, not fully ])rovided for 
in the public school curricula nor 
by the Smith-Hughes vocational 
courses. It works with children, 
both in and out of school and of all 
ages from 9 to 21. 

10. Club work demonstrates how' 
to make farming and home making 
a practical business and give the 
rural young people an argument to 
help them rt'fuse positions in the city. 

11. Boys' and girls' club work 
dealjS with groups of boys and girls 
as well as with individuals, trains 
volunteer leaders, co-operates with 
schools, churches, Y.M.C.A. leaders, 
encourages, directs, and organizes 


them for short courses, boys' and 
girls’ institutes, boys' and girls' 
camps, field trips, field demonstra- 
tions, club fairs, festivals, demon- 
stration contests, training conferences 
for leaders, and other activities 
essential to the complete develop- 
ment of the agricultural and home 
economics programme in a given 
community outside the college of 
agriculture. 

12. Boys' and girls' club work is 
just as important for city boys and 
girls as it is for rural. The rural 
boys and girls need the club group 
wwk because of their isolation from 
social life and their lack of community 
leadership. The city boys and girls 
need it in f)rder that their gangs 
and cliques, with often-times detri- 
mental programmes, may be trans- 
formed to constructive, creative, 
and helpful club w'ork p>rogrammes 
through which they may become 
familiar with America's greatest 
industry— agriculture —and the funda- 
mental principles of home making. 
Club work does not recognize class 
distinction in the service of boys and 
girls. Members of club groups of 
both rural and city }'oung people 
attend the same club meeting and 
work together on a common pro- 
gramme of w ork for the improvement 
of agriculture and home life. 

13. The co-operation of boys and 
girls in extension work through their 
club groups on projects such as 
poultry, gardening, canning, dairy, 
and home drying is on the same basis 
as the attendance of bo>"s and .j’rls 
at their classes at school, w ithout any 
hard and fast rules as to sex division. 

Professor Benson, who is now 
Director of Boys' and Girls’ Clubs 
for the United States Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is the man 
Herbert Quick had in mind w hen he 
wrote his book “ The Brow n Mouse". 
Starting as a teacher in a rural school 
tw'enty-five years ago Professor 
Benson to-day know^s his work thor- 
oughly from a practical standpoint, 
and is an authority on boys' and girls' 
acti\Hities in rural communities. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

SCHOOL FAIRS 


A GREAT stimulus to educa- 
tional efforts in a dozen school 
districts in Saskatchewan has 
been given by the success of the 
Weyburn school exhibition. The 
outcome of this event will prove a 
big incentive for hard work on the 
part of both teachers and pupils 
during the coming year. This fair, 
as well as nine others organized in 
rural municipalities, was under the 
supervision of Inspector Kennedy, 
who, during the past ten years, has 
spent considerable time in promoting 
this sort of co-operation among the 
schools. For Weyburn rural munici- 
pality, the fair has been held in the 
city of Weyburn ever since 1914. 
The first rural educational association 
was organized here and great interest 
is taken in the school activities by 
both the city of Weyburn and the 
rural municipality. The rural muni- 
cipality makes a grant to help cover 
the expenses, the board of trustees 
are asked to donate $15 for each class 


room and the agricultural fair board 
gives the UvSe of their buildings free 
of charge. At each of these school 
exhibitions a well planned programme 
is carried through, the parades and 
specialties being shown outside w'l|ile 
the judging is being done inside the 
buildings. 

The rural educational association 
of Weyburn rural municipality spends 
great care and forethought over the 
preparations for their fairs. Posters 
are printed giving a complete list of 
possible entries, a full sports pro- 
gramme, and announcements regard- 
ing boys' and girls' club work. 
These being placed in a cons[)icuouB 
place in all school rooms give every 
pupil a chance to know all the rules 
and regulations. From yc‘ar to year 
new features are added, but the 
general scheme remains the same, so 
when a teacher, who may not have 
made a good showing in the list of 
winners, goes back he is prepared for 
better things the next time. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN FARM BOYS' CAMP 

BY J. G. RAYNER, DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


F or the last five years the 
Regina Exhibition Association 
in co-operation with the Ex- 
tension Department of tlie University 
and the Department of Agriculture 
has staged a special educational 
feature for the farm boys of Sas- 
kachewan, known as the Farm Boys 
Camp." The late Lieutenant H. M. 
Thompson, w'hile engaged as Weeds 
and Seed Commissioner for the tiro- 
vince, originated the idea of this 
farm boys, congress. He reasoned 
that if the development of the Agri- 
cultural resources of the province is 
one of the surest ways of meeting 
present obligations and building on 
a sound foundation for the future — 
one of the most logical steps toward 
this end would be the proper training 
of those into whose hands would be 


given the duty of developing these 
resources, and accordingly he aimed 
to be of special service to the farm 
boys. 

Lieutenant Thompson, with the 
co-operation of the above named 
agencies brought 200 boys to Regina 
during the week of the Regina Exhi- 
bition in 1915. This made up the 
first camp. The boys took part in 
judging competitions; listened to 
lectures by experts; and engaged 
in various organized games and drills 
under the direction of the Y.M.C.A. 

Since then the camp has become 
an annual event. In the five years 
since it first convened, upwards of 
1,100 farm boys have attended, and 
practically that number of homes 
have been given a direct interest in 
the efforts which are being expended 
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for the country boys. It is a very 
memorable day for most of the boys, 
many have never seen a city or a large 
exhibition and after a week at the 
capital city, in which a visit is paid 
to the Parliament Buildings and other 
points of interest and to tne exhibi- 
tion, these boys return home with a 
better understanding of the many 
things it takes tf) make up a ])rovince 
and a nation. They have taken a 
step toward more intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

The 1919 camp was the most 
successful yet held with a total 
ai tendance, including both boys and 
leaders, of nearh’ .^00. The boys 
come in teams of five under the charge 


Camp cots were provided for the 
boys; they brought their own 
bedding; and meals were served, 
cafeteria style, from the domestic 
science room of the school. 

The contests consisted of com- 
petitions in the judging of draft 
horses, beef and dairy cattle, and 
swine, as well as identifying weeds. 
The stock judging contests were 
conducted in the exhibition grounds 
and the animals used for the demon- 
strations and contests were selected 
from among those exhibited at the 
fair. 

Much improvement in the quality 
of the work done in these contests 
during the last two years has been 
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cational prizes in-so~far as posvsible. 
This year six $50 scholarships to the 
Saskatchewan College of Agriculture 
were awarded, one to the boy making 
the highest aggregate score in all 
contests and one to the boy making 
the highest score in each contest. 
In addition to these prizes, others 
were given in the nature of books, 
with a few cash prizes. 

This Farm Boys Camp ” more 
than any other agency has brought 
the needs of the farm boys to the 
fore. In most cases the teams are 
sent to Regina, under the auspices 


of the agricultural socieites of the 
province, and it has directed the 
attention of these societies to their 
opportunities for service to the boys. 
Particularly has this been noticeable 
in the increased number of stock 
judging competitions provided for 
at agricultural and school fairs. 

Interest in the work the camp is 
doing is growing steadily and the 
movement will continue to be de- 
veloped with the supplying of the 
needs of our country boys, the 
central object in view. 


ALBERTA 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTE GIRLS’ CLUBS 


T he Women’s Institute home 
nuLsing instructors found their 
nursing and first aid courses 
were of particular interest to the 
girls of the communities visited in 
1918. The girls of teen age were 
most enthusiastic, they did not wish 
to give up the subject after three 
days’ instruction. Upon their own 
suggestion they organized girls’ clubs 
and appointed supervisors from the 
Women’s Institutes, Books on home 
nursing and first aid were sent to them 
upon request. When they comf)leled 
their home nursing and first aid 
studies they looked for other fields 
to conquer. The First Aid Club 
gradually developed into a society of 
many interests, each club supplying 
the need of the locality. A number 
of girls’ clubs w^ere orgimized during 
1918 and each club had its own 
splendid story of interest. The de- 
mands for organization increased, 
the girls theiUvSelves were anxious for 
social and educ^itional improvement. 

In 1919, the Legislature passed an 
amendment to the Act respecting 
Women’s Institutes creating Women’s 
Institute Girls’ Clubs. As a result, 
eight girls or more living in any rural 
community, village, town or city 
may if they desire form a club 
receiving the benefits and assivStance 
of the state as indicated in the 


constitution of the Women’s Institute 
Girls’ Clubs. 

The lack of good wholesome com- 
panionship is felt by thousards of 
girls in the Prairie Provinces, (hris of 
rural ccmnuinitics, es[:ecially those 
living on farms find that often weeks 
and months pass without lH‘irg able 
to see another girl of their own age. 
A discussion kd and participated in 
by a number of young people is one 
of the best of educational exercises. 
One prominent w^oman who li\ed as 
a girl in an institutional home has 
wmitten, “A number of us w’ere in the 
habit of gathering in one room to 
div^cuss the problems of the day, at 
first principally local affairs, but 
later wc presumed to discuss those of 
national importance. In those dis- 
cussions we often solved a problem 
in a manner that would be of credit 
to cl statesman. We really lived; 
how we gloried in our solutions and 
utopias.” The Women’s Institute 
Girls’ Clubs hope to give the oppor- 
tunity of such companioiivships, not 
only wdth just the girls of their own 
community, but also those of the 
entire province. 

RECREATION 

An important phase of the Women’s 
Institute Girls’ Clubs should be the 
encouragement of organized recrea- 
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tion, the girls’ clubs could very well 
be the enthusiastic factor in promot- 
ing athletics, the establishment of 
skating rinks tennis courts, basket 
ball, girls’ base ball, and the arrang- 
ing of social good times. It is quite 
possible that girls in some centres 
will be able to arrange for classes 
in physical culture. The experience 
in team-work teaches the girl to over- 
come her prejudices, to lx* broader 
minded, to co-operate, to sink her 
personal ambitions in the good of the 
organization as a whole; just as in 
the base ball team she may not like 
a certain girl but if that girl is the 
best pitcher she learns to be glad to 
let her pitch. 

STUDY 

Many a clever, capable, and am- 
bitious girl who is making a splendid 
success of her w^ork at home or in the 
office has been heard to say, “ 1 wish 
I could have gone to school longer,” 
or, ” I wish I could really study 
something interesting w ith some other 

“ hirst aid,” ” home nursing,” 

” sanitation,” ” home decoration and 
furnishing,” ” legal status of women,” 
and innumerable other subjects would 
be interesting, and be excellent lines 
for study in study counses. 

If up to date and practical books 
on ethi(\s, sociology, civics, and history 
were used as texts for study courses, 
girls would be materially benefited. 
Study of poetry and fiction would 
also be desirable. The department 
will supply one copy of an approved 
book on each desired subject. This 
book will be the property of the Girls’ 
Club until they have finished using 


it, when it shall be returned to the 
department. 

LITERARY AND DRAMATIC 

With good leadership, literary 
meetings consisting of debates and 
addresses would not only be enter- 
taining but also educational. For 
instance, a series of addresses on how 
we are governed, as a municipality, 
a province, a Dominion, and an 
Empire, could furnish interest for 
several meetings. These meetings 
could be held in conjunction with a 
boys’ club or Women’s Institute. 

RELIEF WORK 

Work could be undertaken to raise 
money for charitable purposes. 

SEWING 

For a lime a Girls’ Club might 
convert their organization to a sewing 
club. In this case it would be wise 
for the supervisor appointed to take 
charge as instructor. 

GARDENING 

During the spring and summer 
months a garden competition between 
the girls in one club could be arranged. 

CANNINC; CONTESTS 

Perhaps there is no more interesting 
and practical WTirk than canning for 
the girls to do at home. Prizes are 
given at fairs for canned and dried 
products. Exhibits of girls’ WTirk 
would be of splendid value at a 
constituency conference. 


THE COURSE OF AGRICULTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


I N the absence of a suitable text 
book on the subject of agriculture 
for high schools, the Alberta 
Department of Education has issued, 
for the guidance of teachers, an out- 
line of the course of agriculture to be 
taught, "^rhe course is divided into 

70166-41 


eight parts and covers plant studies, 
plant propagation, soils, soil physics, 
soil chemistry, the application of the 
principles of soil physics and chem- 
istry to soil management, animal 
studies as related to plants and 
animal husbandry. 
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Plant studies are divided into plant 
improvement, field and garden cropwS 
and seeds in Alberta, weeds, plant 
diseases, and the climate of Alberta 
in relation to crop production. 

In plant propagation study is given 
to propagation by cuttings, grafting, 
budding, and layering. 

Soils are studied in regard to their 
origin and formation, transportation 
and deposition, physical properties 
and how^ modified, and the agri- 
cultural classification of soils. 

Under soil physics consideration is 
given to water, air, and heating in 
relation to soils. 

Under soil chemistry fertility and 
maintenance of fertility are studied. 

Under the application of the prin- 
ciples of physics iiiul chemist 1*3' to soil 
management the preparation of the 
seed is dealt with as well as the 
preparation of virgin soils, soil manage- 


ment in relation to bacteria, trans- 
planting plants, rotation of crops, 
and osmosis in relation to plant 
feeding. 

Harmful and beneficial insects, 
birds and other insect destroying 
animals are considered in animal 
studies as related to plants. 

Under animal husbandry the lead- 
ing breeds of stock are dealt with as 
well as dairying, principles goveniing 
care and improvement, and the foods 
used in animal feeding. 

Laboratoiy exercises and outdoor 
obwservation are recommended to 
demonstrate the lessons taught in 
the lecture programme. 

The teachers are directed to sources 
of suitable literature which includes 
a number of text bof)ks as well as 
the government publications issued 
by the Alberta and Dominion Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

A RECORD BOOK FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


F or the coinenience of the 
members of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in British Uolumbia, the 
British Columbia D(‘partment of 
Agriculture pnw'ides blank note books 
ruled to receive notes, the financial 
statement and an (^ssay regarding the 
competitions they conduct. The 


competitors are urged to ('liter their 
notes as the work procec'ds in order 
that items may not lie overlooked. 
The book provides four pages for the 
essay which is not to exceed 200 
WT>rds. Following is the form used 
for the financial statement for the 
potato growing competition:-- 


Finavcial .Statement 


EXPENSES 

Rental of land at $10 pei acre 
Cost of Labour- 

Horses feachL 20c. pei hour 
Competitor, 15c. per hour 
Othei a8.sist.'ince, 25c. per hour 
Cost of Manure: 

$2 per 2-hor8e load on the land 
Co.st of fertilizer 
Seed. 

('o9t of yeed 

C'ost of treating seed 

( ost of cutting seed. 

Irrigation (each), 20c. per hour 
Spraying material . . 


$ 

c. 

Rl'.dCIPlS 

$ 



Total value of saleable potatoes at $20; 




per ton 




Total value of cull iiotatoes at $5 pei ton 
State of Proht and Loss, 




Total value of crop. 

Total cost ol production 

Net profit or loss 

Net cost of prodiu mg one ton 

Net profit per acie 




PART IV 


Special Contributions, Report of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE COMING MONTH 


Nov 1, IVoviiUT of Quebec Society for the 
Protection of Birds, Field IXiy, Mount Royal; 
secretary ('•. M. Dyer, 12 Willow Ave., 
West mount, Que. 

November drd — 7lh The llamilttm and 
Wentworth Poiiltr\' Association Show^; 
secretary, Uerberl Hall, 405 Mary St., 
1 lamilton 

Nov. 4, All entries, on printed forms for 
th(‘ Ontario Horticultural Rxliibition will 
be received by A. H. McLennan, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 

Nov. (), 7, ddie Entomological So( iety of 
Ontario w'ill hold its fifty-sixth annual 
meeting at Olt<iwa in the lec ture hall of the 
Oarnegie Lilirary ; local secretary, Arthur 
(iib.soii, Failomologic'al Branch, Department 
of Agriculture*, Ottaw'a, Out. 

Nov. 10, 12, Biennial Camvenlionof Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes, Toronto, Ont. 

November llth-Dunclas and North 
Wentworth Poultry tincl I*(*t Stock Associa- 
tion Show'; secretary, H. T. Wilson, Bo.x 
542, Duncias. 


Nov. 12, 15, Annual convention of the 
Quebec BeekeetuTs’ .Association to be held in 
the National Building at Montreal; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. Armand Prud-Homme, Ste. 
Philomene, Quebec. 

November 12th, 15th, 14th — Women’s 

Institute C'oruT'iition to be held in Toronto, 
Ont : sc'cretary, (b'o A. Putman, B.S A., 
Parliament Buildings, Foronto. 

Nov. 17, 22, American Royal Live Stock 
Exposition, Kansas C'ity, Mo. 

Nov. 19, 20, The Manitoba Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Show' and Sale, Brandon; Secre- 
tary, H. B Davidson, Myrtle, Man, 

Nov. 24, 28, Regina Winter Fair, Regina, 
Sask.; secretary, D. 4'. Eldcrkin, Regina. 

Nov. 27, 28, Shi^ep and Swdne Sale under 
auspic'cs of Sheej) and Swine Breeders’’ 
Association to be held at Regina. 

Nov. 29, Dec. 6, The horse show in connec- 
tion with the International Live Stock 
F^xhibition at (diicago; secretary of the 
Horse Show C'ommittee, O. P. Hcinkle. 

No\\ 29, Dec. 0, International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Til. 


CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS IN ONTARIO 

H\ LMKA H. Dl'KVND, SF.CkETARY 


F’ew’ people are aware of the amazing 
number of insect st)ecies. They outnumber 
by far the total of the species of all other 
jiving (Teatiires, Over 500,000 species of 
insects have been already named and de- 
scribed l)y entomoh^gists, and it is believed 
that twice that number remain to be classi- 

Wl. 

FEC UNDITY OF INSIiUTS 

Along w'ith this astonishing variety of 
insect life is the more astonishing capacuty 
most of the species possess for reproduction. 
Their fecundity is almost beyond belief. 
Take the aphids, for example. This family 
exhibits neutrals as well as true males and 
females, the neutrals having the capacity 
to [produce sexless individuals in rapid suc- 
c'ession. The aphidae family arc plant 
suckers, ’ The hop aphis develops thirteen 
generations in a single year. If unchecked 
at the end of the twelfth generation a single 


pair of these insects would have multiplied 
to ten sextillions of individuals, w'hich if 
marshalled in line ten to an inch, would reach 
to a point in the universe beyond the farthest 
star. 

LARC'.E VFPEITTES OF INSECTS 

Besides the overwhelming variety and 
fecundity of insects is their voracity, which 
is ecpially marv^ellous. All eat encirmously. 
A caterpillar will eat twice its weight in a 
day. Certain tlesh-cating larvae (the grub 
or maggot form of insect transformation) 
consume in one day two hundred times their 
original weight. 

BIRDS AS INSECT CONTROLLERS 

Who or w’hat is it that prevents these 
hordes from overwhelming the earth and', 
consuming the food supply of mankind? 

It is not man. By ceaseless exertion and’ 
spraying with costly poisons we can save 
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our gardens and orchards from being destroy- 
ed. But wc cannot spray the forests and 
fields, the meadows and groves which make 
the world habitable. 

What saves the vegetable world? It is the 
bird, and this by reason of its predominating 
insect diet. 

Some species of insects are very useful 
agencies in the economy of nature, such as 
the bees, which fertilize the blossoms, and 
predaceous beetles, and scavenger species, 
such as ants, and parasite species which 
deposit their eggs in the l>odies or on the 
cocoons of other insects. 

But birds are the primary and main check 
on the increase of destructive insects, and 
this is their mission in organic nature — a place 
no other .species and no other agency can fill. 

The relation of birds to insect life merit 
the utmost thought, study, and intelligent 
consideration of governments and all who are 
responsible for the welfare of the country. 

At this serious crisis in the world's food 
supply every effort must be put forth to 
protect insectivorous species of birds. People 
must be informed of their priceless value 
to the country. The terms of the treaty 
regarding migratory birds, ratified in 1918 
with the United States, must be vigilantly 
enforced, and regulations made in every 
province to make fully effective the splendid 
Act passed in July, 1917, by the Dominion 
Parliament, known as the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act. 

BIRDS A PRICELESS ASSET 

Canada should welcome every insec- 
tivorous bird returning to us each spring as a 


priceless asset. All through the winter the 
creepers, the nuthatches and wood-peckers 
quietly perform the colossal labours assigned 
by nature, and clean up the trunks of trees 
by eating countless insect eggs and larvae, 
while the chickadees, kinglets, finches, red- 
polls and others search every limb and twig 
and withered leaf for dormant insect life. 
The weed-seed eating birds, the grosbeaks 
and snowflakes, come down from the un- 
trodden forests of Hudson Bay and Labrador, 
following the diminishing heads of the weeds 
in the drifting snow. These species return 
in the spring to the north, and there arrives 
an army of warblers from the south lands, 
the tiny saviours of the forests, who, with 
the wee kinglets and tireless chickadees, 
explore the leaves and blossoms for insect 
pests. The grub-searchers return, the robins 
and meadowlarks, the fly-catchers, the mar- 
tins and swallows, the weed -seed eating 
sparrows and finches, the cuckoos, who cat 
both the tent and hairy caterpillars, the 
orioles and many more—in a tide of beauty 
and song to bewitch our eyes and oars, 
while they perform for us an inestimable 
service. 

And lying in >vail for these, our deliverers, 
are thousands of untutored boys with slings 
and air-guns, and millions of useless house 
cats. The remedy for the boy is the Bird 
Club, wdiich should be organized in every 
school in Canada; and the remedy for the 
cat is the license and the humane lethal 
chamber. It should be accounted treason 
to let a cat roam at large in the nc.sting 
season. 


CANADIAN FLAX GROWERS* ASSOCIATION 


The Canadian Flax Growers’ Association 
at their meeting in London, Ont., arranged 
that their members should send five-pound 
samples of seed from each mill to the Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa where these will be 
tested and a sample bag forwarded to Euro- 
pean importers. 

The report of the federal Seed Branch to 
members of the Association was read and 
considered and after the following discussion 
it was moved and seconded “that this Asso- 
ciation desires to place on record its approval 
of the report of the Seed Branch and all 


the conditions thereby established for the 
grading, inspection and certification of 
Ontario flax seed for export purposes; and 
it is of the opinion that the conditions therein 
stated .should be complied with by the mem- 
bers of the Association.” 

Advice has been received that the Imperial 
Government will not control the seed situa- 
tion this year; the Association is therefore 
making the best possible arrangements for 
the disposing of Canadian seed in Ireland and 
France. 


REGULATIONS PROTECTING BIRDS 


Regulations, which will give the munici- 
pal and provincial authorities wider powers 
m taking steps to protect birds in Ontario, 
have been passed by the government under 
the “Birds Protection Act, 1918.“ The 
Dominion government sometime ago adopted 
similar regulations, and the adopting of 
them by the Ontario government, makes the 
law uniform. 

It is provided under these regulations that 
it shall not be lawful to shoot, destroy, wound 


catch, net, snare, poison, drug, expose for 
sale, or destroy the nests of any wild native 
birds other than goshawks, sharp-shinned 
hawks,^ great-horned owls, crows, cow-birds, 
blackbirds, (Crackles), house sparrows, and 
game birds, as mentioned in the Ontario 
Game and Fisheries Act. 

Permits to kill any birds, which under 
extrjaordinary conditions may become serious- 
ly injurious to the agricultural or other 
interests in any particular community may 
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be issued by the Minister of Game and 
Fisheries. Permits may also be granted to 
any ornithologist or student of ornitholog>[ of 
biologist » or student of biology empowering 
the holder to collect and to purchase or ex- 
change all birds or eggs, otherwise protected, 
at any time or season the same may be- 
required for purposes of study. However, 
permits so issued shall only continue in force 


until the end of the calendar year in which 
they are issued. 

An order in council has also been passed, 
at the request of the County Council of Elgin, 
providing that partridge, quail, black and 
grey squirrels may not be destroyed within 
that municipality for a period of three years 
from October 30, 1919. 


BETTER SIRES, BETTER STOCK 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the board of animal industry, 
announces a nation-wide crusade to improve 
the quality of the live stock through the use 
of pure bred sires. The following .statements 
outline the general policies adopted for 
conducting the campaign: — 

The elimination oi scrub pure-bred sires, 
as well as common scrubs of mixed breeding, 
will receive emphasis. 

Feeding and care are fully as important as 
good breeding, and the department does not 
encourage ownership of well-bred live stock 
by persons unwilling or unable to give such 
stock competent care. 

'I'hc emblem is an official recognition of 
meritorious desire and effort in live-stock 
improvement, but is not a guaranty of the 
quality of live stock. 

Emphasis will be placed on individual 
benefits to be derived from a more efficient 
production rather than on an in('reased 
number of animals. 

The campaign urges replacement of scrub 
fires by good pure breds, but does not urge 
pure-bred live stock of both sexes on the 
average American farm. VVhethcr pure- 
bred females should be kept is a matter of 
individual judgment. 

Farmers who do not care to take part in 
the crusade of live stock improvement are 
requested to let their children do so. 

The work is to be conducted through 
organizations already existing and through 
such new ones as may arise locally to meet 
future needs. County agents, extension 
workers, breeders, and other have signified 
their support. An invitation is extended to 


all persons in the United States, who keep 
any kind of domestic live stock, to take part 
in the campaign. These are asked to enroll 
by filling out the form supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
This form provides for entering the kind and 
number of animals kept for breeding and a 
statement of signification that from the date 
of signing the blank only pure bred sires 
of good quality wall be used. Three ways of 
distribution are provided and are termed 
the long way, the medium way, and the 
short way. In the long way the enrolment 
blank is to be signed by the live stock owner 
and further signed by the county agent or a 
similarly authorized person or two dis- 
interested persons who have examined the 
stock, then again by an extension director 
or other college official. It is then forwarded 
to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture when the official emblem is sent back 
through the same channel in the opposite 
direction to the breeder. The medium plan 
is similar to plan one except that the emblem 
is sent direct to the live stock owner. In 
the short w’ay the enrolment blank is sent by 
the live stock owner and also, either by the 
county agent or two disinterested persons 
who have examined the live stock. It is 
then spt to the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the emblem is sent direct 
to the owner. 

The machinery by which pure bred sires 
w'ill be distributed is the farm bureau, farm 
council, or live stock associations. In 
counties where none of these exist the 
organization of such bodies is encouraged. 


AYRSHIRE CLUBS IN CANADA 


BY W. F. STEFHKN, 

Several years ago, Avrshirc breeders in 
the Menie district, near Canipbellford, 
Ontario, believing that co-operation was a 
good thing for a community, got together and 
organized a club. Its purpose was to further 
Ayrshire interests by the promotion of good 
fellowship, by the holding of public sales at 
auction, by encouraging the entry of cows 
and heifers in the record of performance test, 
discussing the best methods of breeding, 
rearing and exhibiting, thus raising the 
standard of excellence of the breed, to bring 
before the public the good qualities and 
exceptional merits of the breed, and in other 
ways to generally widen and extend the 


HUNTINGPON, QUE. 

interests of this breed of cattle, and to act 
in unison upon all occasions which demand 
it. With such an object in view this club 
did splendid work and the breeders of Ayr- 
shires increased in that district. The organ- 
ization of other clubs followed, and splendid 
work for the breed has been done. 

The following are the Ayrshire clubs in 
Canada and their officers: — 

MENIE DISTRICT CLUB 

President: Alex. Hume, Campbellford, 
Ont. ^ 

Vice-Pres.: E. A. McCook, Campbellford, 
Ont. 
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Secretary: W. E. Tummon, Crookston, 
Ont* 


SOUTHERN COUN'riES CLUB 

President: Frank H. Harris, Mount Elgin, 
Ont. 

Vice-Pres.: J. L, Stansell, Straffordvillc, 
Ont. 

Secretary: John McKee, Norwich, Ont. 

BKOCKVILLE CLUB 

President: W. M. r3ass, Newboro, Ont. 
Vice-Pres,: A. Henderson, Athens, Ont. 
Secretary: A. j. Hudson, Lyn, Ont. 

ALBERTA CLl’B 

President: A. H. Trimble, Red Deer, Alta. 
Vice-Pres,: W. I.. Centre, Innisfail, Alta. 
Secretary : Rowland Ness, DeWinlon, Alta. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA CLUB 

president: S. H. Shannon, C'loverdalc, B.C, 
Vice-Pres.: R. A. Wells, Sardis, H.C. 


Secretary (acting): S. H. Shannon, Clover- 
dale, B.C. 

HOWICK-HUNtlNGDON CLUB 

President: Jas. Bryson, Brysonville, Que, 

Vice-Pres.: R. R. Ness, Howick, Que. 

Secretary: Gilbert McMillan, Huntingdon, 
Que. 

DUNDAi^t-GRENVlLLE CLUB 

President: Elgin Montgomery, South 
Mountain, Ont. 

Vice-Pres.: Prof. J. Bell, Keinptvillc, 
Ont. 

Secretary: S. D. Thorpe, South Mountain, 
Ont. 

BEDFORD DISTRICT CLl'B 

President- W. F. Kay, M.P., Phillipsbnrg, 
Oue. 

Vice-Pres.: James Davidson, Montreal, 
One. 

Secretary; Walter M. Wallace, W’arden, 
Owe. 


QUEBEC BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


During the past season there has been 
considerable activity among the beekeepers 
of Ouebec province. Among the resolutions 
passed at the regular conference of beekeepers 
were the following recommendations, which 
were made to the government of Quebec: — 

1. That more pow^r be given to foul brood 
inspectors in the exercise of their duties. 

2. That the importation into the province 
of hives, and all infected beekeeping appli- 
ances be prohi])ited. 

3. That the use of hives with stationary 


frames in disiricts affected with foul brood 
be prohibited. 

4. That permission be given to include 
the inspectors* reports with those of the 
conference. 

5. That certain reports of the society, 
which are of general use, be printed at the 
cost of the government. 

6. That certain hives he chosen in the 
province to be used as demonstration hives 
where young people can go to get free 
training and that the government vote a 
sum for this purpose. 


WINNIPEG GARDEN SHOW 


The third annual Winnipeg (»arden Show 
>vas held from September 1 to 5. It was 
held umler the auspices of the (^renter 
Winnipeg Board of Trade.' The committee 
of management consisting of representatives 
from all the local horticultural societies was 
presided over by F, VJ. Brodrick, professor 
of horticulture at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. The secretary is Mr. L. E. Murray. 
In addition to several classes “of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers, all of which were of 
unusually fine quality, special exhibits of 
flowers were made by the agricultural college, 
the Winnipeg Parks Board, the Brookside 
cemetery, and the local florists. The Greater 
Winnipeg water district supplied a table of 
vegetables. The Tuxedo Military Hodpital 


made a table of both flowers and vegetables. 
Competitive tables of vegetables were 
arranged by the St. Vital Agricu(tural 
Society, the Weston Agricultural Society, 
the Elmwood Cottagers’ Gardening Associa- 
tion, the St. Andrews’ Agricultural Society, 
the Souris and Glen wood Agricultural 
Society and thi^ Morden Agricultural Society. 
Among the individual competitive exhibits 
were those of vegetables, fruit, flowers, honey, 
and canned goods. Other exhibits which 
attracted considerable attention were those 
of Manitoba-grown apples and other fruits, 
many of which were oi good marketable size. 
The show was financially supported by the 
province, the city and the Board of Trade. 
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GENERAL VIEW THE WINNIPEG GARDEN SHOW ” HELD IN THE AUDITORIUM, BOARD OF 
TRADE BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN., SEPT. 1-5, 1919 


SASKATCHEWAN VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual summer school ot the Sas- 
katchewan Veterinary Association held at 
the Ihiiversity of Saskatchewan was attended 
by over sixty veterans from all parts of the 
province. 


The following officers were chosen: — 
President, Dr, J. S. (jihson, (iovan; vice- 
president, Dr. J. M, Fawcett, Saskatoon; 
registrar. Dr. R. G. Chasmar, Hanley. 


ALBERTA WINTER FAIR 


CLASSE.S FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

The Alberta Winter Fair mana^cmenl has 
made provision for generous prizes to be 
competed for by boys and girls in classes of 
sheep, cattle and swdne, at the fair to be 
held December 9, 12, 1919, The compe- 
titions are open to girls and boys, resident 
in Canada, under seventeen years of age, on 
the last day of the exhibition. The animals 
may be pure bred or grade, and are not 
required to be owned by the exhibitor. 
Exhibitors must have fed, cared for, and fitted 
his or her entry from October 10 to the 
date of shipment to the exhibition and must 
personnally exhibit the entry in the sale ring 
or pen. The exhibitor is required to have 
personnally cared for the animal and attended 
to alhKhe finishing touches. Allowance is 


made for a limited period of illness. In the 
section for Alberta bred lambs shown by 
boys or girls, $400 is offered in fifteen prizes 
ranging from $75 for the first prize to $5 
for the fifteenth. In the competition for 
baby beef, steers, and heifers, $2,275 are 
offered and in addition a number of special 
prizes, consisting of watches and medals. 
Specials of $50 each are offered by the 
Canadian Aberdeen Angus Association, the 
American Aberdeen Angus Association, the 
Alberta Aberdeen Angus Association, the 
Alberta Hereford Breeders' Association, the 
Canadian Hereford Breeders' Association 
and the Alberta Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation for animals sired by the males of the 
breeds represented by these associations. 
The Dominion Shorthorn Breeders' Asso- 
ciation contributes $150 for exhibits sired 
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by Shorthorn sires. Other specials have been 
provided by individuals. In the open class 
the money will be divided pro rata according 
to the actual number of animals shown in 
each class according to the following plan; 
1st, 17 per cent; 2nd, 15 per cent; 3rd, 13 
percent; 4th, 11 per cent; 5th, 9 per cent; 
6th, 7 percent; 7th, 5 percent; 8th, 5 percent; 
9th, 4 per cent; 10th, 4 per cent; 11th, 3 


per cent; 12th, 3 per cent; 13th, 2 per cent; 
14th, 2 per cent. 

In the section for swine shown by girls and 
boys sections are provided for bacon pigs 
under a year and thick hogs under one year. 
Six prizes ranging from $15 to $3 are pro- 
vided here. A large percentage of the prize 
money offered in these competitions was 
contributed by private individuals. 


KAMLOOPS BBEKEBPSRS* ASSOCIATXOK 

At a recent meeting the organization of McLeod, St. Paul's; vice-president, J. W. 

the Kamloops District Beekeepers' Associa- Austin, Heffley Creek; secretary-treasurer, 

tion was completed. The omcers elected J. W. McNab, Kamloops, 
for the current year are,"— President, Wm. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Evidence Taken Before the Select Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
during the Session of 1919, printed by order 
of the Dominion parliament, contains a full 
report of the evidence taken relating to the 
agricultural industry according to the follow- 
ing subjects; “Crops and Markets for 1919”, 
“Control and eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis”. “How our live stock can best be 
improved and a permanent industry built 
up”. “Prospects and markets for 1919”. 
“Canada's transportation, refrigeration and 
cold storage requirements in connection 
with possible and necessary development of 
live stock”. “The necessity for govern- 
ment terminal elevators in Ontario”. 
“How can the benefit of using good seed and 
the best method in crop production be 
brought home to the average farmer”. 
“The standardization of parts of vehicles 
and agricultural machinery”. 

LIVE STOCK BRANCH 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Annual Report of the Live Stock Branch 
for 1918, issued by the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, contains the reports of co- 
operative shipments of pure bred live stock 
and the Ontario stallion enrolment board, 
as well as the financial statement of the 


Ontario Provincial Winter Fair for 1918, and 
addresses delivered at the annual meetings 
of the live stock associations. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Fruit 
Growers' Association in Nova Scotia contains 
an account of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting held in Bridgetown, N.S., January 
21, 22 and 23, 1919. It gives in full the 
acldresses of the different speakers together 
with the financial report for the year. 

yUEBEC 

Bulletin No. 47 Rabbit Raising, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture of the pro- 
vince of yuebec gives complete information 
regarding the raising of rabbits, treatment 
for their maladies, and contains reliable 
recipes for the preparation of various dishes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Manitoba Grain Growers' Year Book, 
1919, contains full information regarding 
both the men’s and women’s departments of 
this association, along with the report of the 
proceedings of the annual convention held 
at Brandon in January, 1919. In it is also 
included a directory which indicates sources 
from which first hand information of value 
to agriculturists of the province may be 
secured. 


NOTES 


The gardeners’ and florists association of 
Ontario at their meetings has adopted the 
feature of having a member of the society 
present synopses of magazines and journals 
devoted to the florist trade. 


Neil Sangster of Ormstown, Que., has been 
elected president of the Holstein Friesian 
Association of Canada for the remainder of 
the year in place of the Hon. Dr. S. F. Tolmie, 
whose resignation as president was accepted 
by the executive. 
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A shipment of pure bred live stock has 
been purchased in Iowa and other states by 
Professor Austin A. Dowell for the Univer- 
sity of Alberta farm. Some well bred 
animals, winners at several state fairs, are 
included in this shipment . 


In Manitoba good progress is being made 
in beekeeping. At the end of 1918 the pro- 
vince had 921 beekeepers with approximately 
15,000 colonies of bees. The industry here 
is developing fast as it was only in 1916 that 
a start was made, sixty beginners then enter- 
ing the field. 


Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan has been appointe<l 
Secretary of the Women's Institutes for the 
province of British Columbia. This appoint- 
ment has been rendered necessary by the 
increasing volume of business being trans- 
acted by this department of the government 
at Victoria. 


Miss Helen J. Macdougall, formerly of the 
DepJirtrnent of Agriculture of Manitoba, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Women’s 
Institutes in the iVovince of Nova Scotia. 
Miss Macdougall succeeds Miss Jennie A. 
Fraser who has for several years been the 
Superintendent of Nova Scotia Women’s 
Institutes. 


James Neilson, B.S.A., Fruit Assistant in 
the Horticultural Branch of the Ontario 
Agricultural ('ollegc, has left his post to take 
a post-graduate course in pomology at the 
Iowa Agricultural College. Under Professor 
Beach, Mr. Neilson will give special study 
to the subject of grafting fruit trees. 


The new professor of biology, Dr. A. E. 
Cameron, whose appointment to the staff of 
the University of Saskatchewan was announ- 
ced in the October number of The Agricul- 
tural Gazette, holds the degrees of M.A., 
D.Sc., (Aber.), M.Sc., (Viet.). Dr. Cameron 


has now entered on his new duties in the 
Saskatchewan University at Saskatoon. 


Arrangements are being made to begin a 
special course of agricultural training for 
returned soldiers in one of the provincial 
farm schools in Alberta. It has been decided 
by the Alberta Department of Agriculture 
that the Vermilion school will be given over 
for the use of the soldier students and it is 
hoped that the classes will be under way 
early in November. 


Mr. D. A. Campbell, for several years 
principal of the Ottawa Technical School, has 
been appointed Director of Technical Educa- 
tion of the Province of Alberta. Mr. Camp- 
bell will in the beginning act as adviser and 
will superintend the laying out of the plans 
for the new technical school in Calgary, both 
as regards building and teaching in the 
various branches of the work. 


Mr. J. W. Gibson, Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education in the Department 
of Education of British Columbia, accom- 
panied by Mr. J. C. Ready, who is associated 
with Mr. Gibson as District Supervisor of 
Agricultural Instruction, have made a tour 
through the United States and Canada 
securing^ ideas that will be made use of in 
developing a policy for an improved system 
of rural schools. 


In the months of July and August thirty 
Ayrshire cows qualified in the Canadian 
Record of Performance. Sixteen w^ere 
mature, four were four-year olds, three three- 
year-olds, seven two-year olds. During the 
same two months thirty-five Holstein cows 
and heifers W'Cre accepted for entry in the 
official record of merit, while in the semi- 
official record twenty-eight Holstein cows 
and heifers qualified in the yearly Record of 
Performance. 
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A. Jull, Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 
Macdonald College, Que., page 4. 
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Dairymen. H. H. Dean, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, page 3. 
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Fixter, Supervisor, Illustration Stations, 
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Seven Electric Lights for Canadian 
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page 5. 
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John F'ixter, page 5, 
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page 3. 
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page 5. 
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The Canadian Horticulturist^ Peterboro, Ont. 
Oct. 

Orchard Insects in Ontario in 1919. L. 
Caesar, Associate Professor of Entom- 
ology, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 241. 

Gathering and Storing Vegetables. A. 

Richardson, Department of Horticulture, 
Ontario Agricultural College, page 247. 
Notes on the Fruit Situation. Dominion 
Fruit Division, Ottawa, page 250. 

The Canadian Poultry Journal^ Hamilton, 
Ont., 

Oct. 

What the Ontario Agricultural College 
is Doing as an Institution. Professor 
W. R. Oraham, Professor in Poultry 
Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural College 
page 297. 

Ontario Agricultural College Great 
Memorial Hall. Professor Wade Toole, 

B.S.A., Animal Husbandry Department, 
Ontario Agricultural C'ollcge, page 301. 

7'he Canadian Poultry Review^ Toronto, Ont. 
Oct . 

Poultry Diseases. M. C. Herner, B.S.A., 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
page 438. 

The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 19, 

Leguminous Crops on the Prairies. T. 
J. Harrison, B.S.A. , Professor of Field 
Husbandry, Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, page '36. 

Vigorous Seed Potatoes for Better Yields. 
W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, 
page 38. 

Fertilizers and Their Use in Canada. 
Frank T. Shutt, M.A., D.Sc., page 40. 

The Farm and Home, Vancouver, B.C. 

Sept. 18. 
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E. H. White, District Horticulturist, 
page 3. 

Some Advice to Prospective Beginners 
in Pure Bred Stock. H. Barton, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, Macdonald 
College, page 5. 
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page 7, 

Oct. 2. 

Contagious Abortion in Cattle, C. D. 
McGilvray, M.D.V., Principal, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Toronto, page 5. 

The Farmers Advocate and Home Journal, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 10. 


Getting Into Purc-Breds. H. Barton, 

B. S.A., page 1447. 

Sept. 17. 

Our Opportunity in European Markets. 
H. S. Arkell, Dominion Live Stock 
Commissioner, page 1483. 

The Farmers' Magazine, Toronto, Ont. 

Sept. 15. 

Surveying Our Farm Crop Situation. 

C. A. Zavitz, Professor of F ield Husband- 
ry, Ontario Agricultural C'ollege, page 5. 
Is the Price of Dairy Products Too High? 
Professor H. H. Dean, page 40. 
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Sept. 10. 

Sh^l I Keep Sheep? J. McCaig, M.A., 
('hief Publicity Conirnissioner, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Edmonton, page 9. 
Sept. 17. 

Steps in Butter-Making. R. W. Brov ii, 
Profc.ssor of Dairy Husbandry, Manitoba 
Agricultural College, page 14. 
Arrangement of Poultry Houses, M . C\ 
Herner, page 58. 

Oct. 8. 

Common Breeding Practices. A. A. 
Dowell, IVofessor ol .Xnimal Husbandry, 
University of All)erta, Fklmonton, 
.South, page 9. 

The Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
yuebec, Due. 

Oct. 1. 

Rotations and Their Value, R. 
Summerhy, Professor of Cereal Husband- 
ry, Macdonald College, page 64. 

Nitrate of Soda. Its Nature and Use in 
Agriculture. Frank T. Shutt, M.A., 

D. Sc., page 67. 

Littkbury's Magazine, Calgary, Alta. 

Sept . 

Canadian Prairie Hawks and Agriculture. 
P. A. Taverner, Geological Survey, 
Mines Department, page 21, 

'^he 0,A,C. Review, (iuclph, Ont. 

Sept. 

The Rural School and Its Relation to 
the Present Period. J. B, Dandeno, 
Ph.D., Inspector, Elementary Agricul- 
tural Classes, page 19. 

The Improvement of the Rural Home 
Surroundings. T. CL Bunting, Professor 
of Horticulture, Macdonald College, 
page 22. 

Rural Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

July. 

Calf-Raising— How it is Done Most 
Economically. E. S. Archibald, Domin- 
ion Animal Husbandman, Ottawa, page 
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International Institute Commissioner Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

Electrical Stimulation of Crops. — Birrs, L 
AND Davis O’D., in The Journal of Agri- 
culture, New Zealand Department of Agri- 
culture, Industries and Commerce, Vol. 
XV, No. 4, pp. 185-190, Wellington, 
October, 1917. 

New Zealand possesses large supplies of 
hydro-electric power and is in a particularly 
favourable position to apply this power to 
cultivation. I’reliniinary experiments have 
been made at Christchurch. The first was 
carried out in a greenhouse 80 ft. x v50 ft. 
in which 1,400 tomato plants were set out. 
The house w’as fitted with lamps, hung 2 ft. 
from the ground, w'hich w'ere kept alight 
from 9 p.m, till 5 a.m. As the plants grew 
the lamps w’ere raised, until they were finally 
covered by the tops of the plants. At the 
beginning of the experiments the steam- 
pipe.s had gone out of order and many plants 
had been injured by a severe frost before the 
heating apparatus could be repaired. The 
lants recovered rapidly and gave a ver>^ 
ea\'y crop, ripening relatively earlier than 
1 hose of another glasshouse, where the plants, 
which were not attacked by frost, were growm 
under similar conditions but without lighting 
at night. 

A second experiment w^as carried out to 
test the possibility of protecting fruit trees 
against frost by means of 250-watt radiator 
lamps suspended in the centre of the tree, 
near the fork, and turned on during the nights 
when frost was to be feared. Three rows 
of 8 trees each were used for the experiment, 
one of pear-trees and two of mixed apples. 
The radius of action of the heat of the lamp 
was found to be approximately 1 ft, below 
the lamp, 4 ft. above it, and 3 ft. all round it 
horizontally. There were many frosts, two 
of which were vejry severe. Electric heating 
did not appear to have any effect on the 
pear trees, but the apple trees gave a heavier 
crop and ripened fully a fortnight earlier 
than those which were not heated by elec- 
tricity^^ 


The cost of installing electricity for stimu- 
lating crops in glasshouses is not prohibitive, 
working out at about 10 to 20 per cent of 
the actual present capital and interest and 
depreciation cost of the glasshouse. The 
use of electricity for stimulating plant growth 
would be very valuable, especially for early 
crops. 

Sugar Beet Seed in France. - Saillard, E., 

in Comptes Rendm de VAiademie des 

Sciences, Vol. 165, No. 16, pp. 508-510. 

Paris, 1917. 

Stating that approximately 5,000,000 kg. 
(about 5,500 tons) of sugar beet seed wasiis^ 
annually in France before the w'ar and that 
approximately four-fifths of this seed was of 
foreign origin, the author briefly reviews 
experiments begun in 1904 to compare 
French-grow n seed with (ierman-growm seed. 
During the w'ar the seed was practically all 
of Russian and French origin, For the 
10-year period of 1904 to 1913, inclusive, 
weekly analyses of the beets grown in the 
comparative tests were made at 14 sugar 
beet factories beginning about August 1. 
In 1905 French seed produced approximately 
140 kg. per hectare (125 lbs. per acre), less 
sugar than German seed and the beets 
showed approximately 0 9 per cent less 
sucrose. At the jjresent time it is claimed 
that production is practically the same, 
although beets from F'rench seed analyse 
from 0 3 to 0 4 per cent less sucrose than 
those from German seed. Further observa- 
tions were made of the sugar-beet crop during 
1916 and 1917 by means of analyses made 
at nine factories, although the variety tests 
had to be discontinued. The average 
weekly results obtained from these two sets 
of analyses are presented in tabular form, 
showing the weight of roots lifted, the per- 
centage of sucrose, amount of sugar in 
roots lifted, and sugar produced per hectare 
and per root per week. 

It is concluded that the beet crop was 
practically as rich in sugar in 1916 and 1917 
as for the 10 years preceding the war. For 
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the 10-yaar period a maximum production 
of sugar of 569 kg. per hectare and 7.95 
gm. per root was obtained the first week in 
September, while in 1916 and 1917 the 
maximum production was reached about the 
third week in September and amounted to 
653 kg. per hectare and 9.92 gm. per root. 

A New Fertilizer, " Superphosphate of 
Ammonia '\~-Brioux, C., in Comptes 
Rendus de r Academic d^ Agriculture de 
France, Vol. IV, No. 21, pp. 632-638. 
Paris, 1918. 

A method of using superphosphate to 
absorb ammonia is described, and the fertil- 
izing value of the neutral product thus 
obtained is discussed. The product obtained 
by this process in the experiments here 
reported contained 15.8 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, 14.1 per cent of which was 
soluble in 2 per cent citric acid, and 4.97 
per cent of ammoniacal nitrogen. 

Peat Soil Qualities.—DuNNEWALD, T. J., in 
Journal of American Society of Agronomy, 
October, 1917, pp. 322-324, Lancaster, Pa. 
Under the drainage law of the State of 
Wisconsin,, the author has examined an area 
of about 6,600 acres of marshes and swamps 
to find out whether a favourable or unfavour- 
able condition would be found in different 
areas and whether the vegetation would, as 
claimed by practical farmers, give an indica- 
tion of such conditions, such claim declaring 
black spruce or moss-covered swamps not 
good for cropping , The author considers 
his experiments to confirm the farmers’ state- 
ments that trees, such as ash, elm, birch, 
white pine, show a better quality of peat 
than that on which grow only black spruce 
or tamarack, sphagnum moss, blueberries, 
and Cassandra, and that peat bearing black 
spruce and tamarack has 20 per cent less 
mineral matter and a much higher degree 
of acidity and somewhat less nitrogen. 

Studies on Nitrification in Natural Soils and 
its Importance from an Ecological Point of 
View in Sweden. — Hesselman, H., in 
Skogswardsforeningens Tidskrift, Year XV., 
No, 4-6 pp. 321-446, Stockholm. 

The author distinguishes between two 
kinds of humiferous soils,' one type being 
described as well aerated by the action of 
worms and insects and as characterizing 
deciduous forests and to a lesser degree 
pine forests on soils rich in inorganic salts, 
while the other type, comprising dead, 
decomposed, or decomposing vegetation, is 
said to occur in ordinary pine forests and 
frequently to form a series of layers of vary- 
ing stages of decomposition clearly defined 
from the mineral subsoil. Studies were 
made with soils from different types of forests, 
and included an examination of the soil 
samples for nitrifying Vjacteria, tests of the 
nitrifying capacity of the different soils, and 
determinations of the nitrogen content of 
trees and plants growing on the various soils 


at different seasons. Conclusions were 
reached as follows: — 

The humus of beech woods contained as 
many nitrifying as denitrifying bacteria 
distributed throughout the mass, while 
samples of this soil formed considerable 
amounts of nitrates. On the other hand, 
the humus of pine forests with a mossy cover- 
ing was characterized by the absence of 
denitrifying organisms and bacteria capable 
of nitrifying ammonium sulphate. No po- 
tassium nitrate was found in the tissues of 
plants growing on this soil. 

It is stated that the isolation of organic 
substances from the soil said to be partly 
toxic to plants should not be over-empha- 
sized, as no proof is available that such sub- 
stances occur in the dark-coloured, acid 
humus of coniferous forests. 

In many places nitrification was so rapid 
that considerable amounts of nitrogen accu- 
mulated in the covering vegetation, this being 
specially marked in dense beech, elm, oak, 
ash, and alder forests with moving under- 
ground water. In the higher mountain 
regions the soil covering contained a large 
quantity of nitrogen, while in woodlands 
and spruce forests witli grassy soil coverings 
the nitrogen of the humus nitrified without 
a resulting accumulation of nitrogen in the 
layer. Plant ass(x:iations on bare rocky soils 
were often composed of nitrophilous species, 
which accumulated nitrogen in their tissues. In 
pine forests having a covering of lichens and 
mosses, nitrification did not occur, and the 
decomposition of the dead covering gave 
rise to the formation of ammonia and its 
compounds. Natural soils Were capable of 
accumulating as much nitric nitrogen as 
ordinary cultivated soils. 

Nitrification was found to be intlucnced 
not only by the origin of the soil to a large 
extent but also by the climate. Since the 
degree of nitrifi('ation constituted an import- 
ant factor in determining the composition 
of the plant asstx'iations of a ^iven soil, 
those factors affecting the formation of the 
soil mij^ht have a decisive influence on this 
composition. A suitable forest system, there- 
fore, should make it possible to thin the 
forests in such a way as to favour soil nitri- 
fication, thus assuring a higher yield of wood. 
It is stated, however, that good yields of 
pine and spruce could be obtained on soils 
having no nitrate formation. In the latter 
case, the rate of growth ap];>eared to be 
proportional to the rate of ammonification. 

LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING. 

Fish Meal as a Food for Live Stock. — 
Crowther C., in Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, August, 1919, p. 482-484, 
London, England. 

In Scandinavia and elsewhere on the 
Continent fish meal has been found very useful 
in the feeding of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs 
and poultry. In Great Britain its use for 
pigs is now widespread and increasing, whilst 
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recent experiments indicate that it forms 
a satisfactory food for calves. 

Horses . — Fish meal has been fed with 
sstisfactory results to horses up to an 
amount of 2 lb. per head per day. The fish 
meal must be given in admixture with other 
foods and introduced very gradually into 
the diet, otherwise very great difficulty may 
be experienced at first in securing satisfactory 
consumption. It should be particularly useful 
when supplies of good hay are scanty and 
much straw is consequently fed. 

Cattle . — Fish meal has been used with 
satisfactory results, to the extent of 2 or 3 
lb. per head per day by Scottish cattle 
feeders. Difficulty has been experienced in 
in some cases in securing satisfactory con- 
sumption at the outset, but with a little 
ingenuity in blending the foods this is soon 
overcome. The richness of fish meal in albumi- 
noids marks it out as a particularly suitable 
supplement to a diet of roots and straw. 

Milch Cows . — Experiments in Scandinavia 
and elsewhere have demonstrated that fish 
meal can be fed to dairy cows to the extent 
of 4 Ih. per head daily or even more without 
imparting a fishy taint to the milk. In 
view' of the special requirements of milch 
COW'S for albuminoids, fish meal would thus 
appear to be distinctly useful for milk pro<luc- 
tion. Its use under the conditions of average 
farm practice, however, must alw'ays involve 
a risk of direct contamination of the milk 
through the agency of the milker rather than 
that of the cow', esptH'ially where the milker 
has occasion to handle the foods before 
milking. Only where the greatest care is 
taken to avoid such contamination can the 
use of fish meal for milch cow'S be recommend- 
ed, but, if the necessary precuations are 
taken and a limited proportion of fish meal, 
say not exceeding 3 lb. per head per day, 
is fed, no undesirable consequences need 
be feared. 

Cahes . — For calf-rearing pur[X)ses the 
richness of fish meal in albuminoids and 

bone phosphate ” must be regarded as 
particularly advantageous. In recent ex- 
periments on the rearing of calves on whey 
and meal mixtures satisfactory results have 
been obtained with mixtures containing fish 
meal. 

In experiments at Kilmarnock in 1916 and 
1917 the following mixtures were used: — 

(1) Oatmeal 2 parts, fish meal, 1 part. 

(2) Fine thirds, 2 parts, fish meal, 1 part. 

In experiments carried out at Reading in 

1918, under the auspices of the Board of 
Agriculture, the following mixtures contain- 
ing fish meal were included in the tests and 
gave satisfactory results: — 

(1) Linseed meal, 3 parts, bean meal, 
3 parts, fish meal, 1 part. 

(2) Linseed meal, 3 parts, fish meal, 

1 part. 

(3) Linseed meal, 3 parts, finely ground 
oats, 3 parts, fish meal, 1 part. 

In the Kilniarno k experiments the meals 
were fecLin the form of a porridge, but in the 


Reading experiments they were consumed 
in a dry state, at the rate of 1 lb. meal per 
gallon of whey. Although these mixtures 
were specially intended for use with whey, 
there is no reason why similar mixtures should 
not do equally well for other conditions of 
calf-rearing. Fish meal used for calf- 
rearing should be of the best quality, and 
finely ground. 

Sheep . — Fish meal is a useful supplemen- 
tary food for sheep on roots, and may be 
given at the rate of 2 to 3 oz. daily per 100 
lb. live weight, in admixture with pulped 
roots or other food. It should be particularly 
useful for ewes in milk. 

Pigs . — Experiments conducted by the 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, and the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College have all confirmed the 
view, which is steadily gaining ground in 
practice, that fish meal is an excellent feeding- 
stuff for pigs. In the Leeds experiments in 
which fish meal formed from one-ninth to 
one-seventh of the total dry food, rising in 
the last month to more than 1 lb. per head 
daily, no detrimental influence upon the 
appearance, colour, smell or cooking qualities 
of the meat could be detected. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that bacon factors will take 
a more tolerant view than has prevailed in 
some quarters in the past as to the suitability 
of fish meal for pig-feeding under proper 
conditions. 

In purchasing fish meal for pig-feeding 
it is necessary to ensure that the meal does 
not contain more than a very small percentage 
of salt, or detrimental results may ensue. 

Poultry . — Fish meal is now' largely used 
in poultry-feeding and gives good results 
where the necessary precautions arc taken. 
It is desirable that the fish meal should be 
introduced graduall> into the diet and that 
the proportion used should not exceed one- 
tw'entieth of the whole diet in the case of 
chickens, or one-tenth in the case of adult 
fowls. It may be used rather more liberally 
for ducks. 

The necessity of avoiding a salty meal 
referred to in the case of pigs is even more 
important in the case of poultry. 

Pork Production in North Dakota. — Peters 

W. H., AND Geiken, D. J., in Dakota 

Experiment Station, Bulletin, 127, pp. 

253-278, Agricultural College, N.D., 1918. 

This bulletin discusses briefly some of the 
more important phases of swine management, 
points out the value of certain crops for 
pasturing swine, and reports the results of 
a number of feeding trials, giving numerical 
data in tabular form. 

The average results of all the station's 
trials with feeding grain alone to hogs in the 
dry lot are considered as indicating that under 
these conditions of feeding it takes about 
4J lbs. of grain to make 1 lb. of ^ork. It 
was shown also that it is more difficult to 
keep pigs in good health and to produce a 
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pwd firm quality of fwrk under these con- 
ditions than when the pigs are kept on pasture 

From the results of feeding experiments 
in 1916 and 1917 with pigs on alfalfa pasture 
it is concluded that alfalfa is the most 
successful pasture crop for hogs, and that a 
ration of lbs. of grain per 100 lbs. of live 
weight of pigs per day fed to young growing 
animals on alfalfa pasture produces better 
and more uniform hogs, and also gives a 
larger profit than either a lighter or heavier 
grain ration. In a trial in which the pigs 
were pastured on sweet clover, it was found 
that this crop did not prove very palatable 
to them. Canada field peas at the station 
were not found satisfactory for providing 
summer pasture. At the Edgeley Substation 
in 1917 four acres of field peas pastured by 
100 pigs during the greater part of August 
produced a gain of 1,750 lbs,, which, at li 
cents per lb. gave the field an acre value of 
about $52 50. Hogging off ('ana da field 
peas >\hcn mature proved practical and 
profitable. Hogging off the early maturing 
varieties of corn through the fall months 
was also found advantageous. Feeding good 
alfalfa hay to br od sous in winter made 
possible a saving of from J to J of the grain 
that otherwise would havt' been required. 

The Nesting Habits of the Hen. — Turpin, 

CL M., in Jowa Experiment Station Bulletin 

178, pp, 200-232. Ames, Iowa, 1918. 

This bulletin reports the results of experi- 
ments and observations made to determine 
the important factors influencing hens in 
selecting the place for laying their eggs. 
Data for March and April, and April and May 
showing the regularity in time of nesting 
are presented in tables, together with other 
records. 

Of the hens under observation as to the 
diurnal time of laying 17-7 per cent laid 
before 9 a.m., 28*5 per cent from 9 to 11 
a.m., 27-3 per cent from 11 a.m. to 1 p.rn,, 
19*5 per cent from 1 to 3 p.m., and 7 per 
'cent from 3 to 5 p.ni. Nesting records 
showed that a large percentage of hens 
adhere closely to a uniform schedule of daily 
egg production and the time of day of laying. 
Hens laying regularly every other day w^ere 
found to lay about the same hour each day, 
and those laying two days in succession jn 
every three-day period as a rule laid the 
first egg of the cycle at a certain definite 
hour of the forenoon and the second during 
a definite period in the afternoon. Most of 
the hens laying three eggs in a cycle laid the 
first egg comparatively early in the forenoon, 
the second somewhat later in the forenoon, 
and the third at a definite period in the after- 
noon. In general hens laying more than 
three €^gs in a cycle laid a larger proportion 
of their eggs in the forenoon than those 
laying a smaller number in a cycle. It 
was observed that hens usually visited a 
number of nests and spent some time on 
them before selecting the nest in which they 
finally laid. 


The average time spent on the nest in laying 
was found to be 1 hour and 35 minutes for 
each of two tests with White Leghorns, 
1 hour and 45 minutes and 1 hour and 49 
minutes, respectively, for two tests with 
Rhode Island Reds, and 2 hours and 16 
minutes in one test with White Plymouth 
Rocks. The time the hens spent on nests 
when not laying brought the average per 
egg produced up to about two hours. The 
proportion of the total time spent on the 
nest before and after the egg was actually 
delivered varied greatly, but no correlation 
was apparent between the rate of egg pro- 
duction and the average length of time spent 
on the nest in laying. Hens frequently 
visited the nests and spent considerable time 
there on days when they did not lay. 

Nests appeared much more attractive to 
the hens when they contained at least one 
.egg, and became less attractive as the 
number of eggs was increased to more than 
three or four. In three tests to determine 
the value of nest eggs, the numbers of eggs 
laid in the first lest in nests furni.shed, 
re.speclivcly, w^ith no nest egg, china egg, 
and hen’s egg, were in the ratio 100:198:269; 
in the second test with no nest egg, glass 
egg, hen’s egg, and wooden egg the ratio 
was 100:160:184:233. and in the third te*st 
with no nest egg, hen’s egg, wooden egg, and 
plaster of Paris egg, 100:194:208:221. 

The relative number of eggs laid in con- 
cealed anti exposed nests was respectively, 
113 and 100. In one test 91 7 per cent 
and in another 87*6 per cent of all eggs 
proiliiced were laid in concealed nests with 
nest eggs, compared with exposed nests 
without nest eggs. Habit did not appear as 
a strong factor in determining the particular 
nest in which the hen choose to lay from day 
to dav. It is statetl that at least one nest 
for every four or five hens is re(|uircd to meet 
the needs of the average farm flock. 

F.\RM ENGINEERING 

The Gas Tractor in Eastern Faiming. — 
Yerkes, a. P., and Church, L. M., in 
United States Department of Aj^rkulture 
Farmers' Bulletin 1001, pp. 27. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1918. 

This publication summarizes detailed re- 
ports received from over 250 experienced 
tractor owners in New York State during 
1917 and the spring of 1918. The operating 
conditions upon which the reports were 
based were rolling country with a com- 
paratively stony loam soil and heavy clay 
subsoil. Very diversified farming was prac- 
ticed on all farms reporting, at least half a 
dozen different field crops being grown. 
More than one-third of the entire acreage 
was devoted to hay. 

The reports indicated that the greatest 
advantage of the tractor lies in its ability 
to perform the work in a shorter time than 
when horses arc employed. The saving in 
man labour was considered next in import- 
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ance, and the ability to do better work in 
ploughing and preparing the soil was placed 
third. Under disadvantages the reports 
indicated the inability to use the tractor 
satisfactorily until the top soil is well dried. 
On heavy soil packing of moist soil resulted, 
and unsatisfactory work on hilly and rough 
land, especially in stony fields, was frequently 
the case. It is noted that 84 per cent of the 
cases reporting indicated that the tractor 
was a profitable investment, and of this 
number over one-third increased the acreage 
farmed. 

With reference to the size of outfit the 
general conclusion is drawn that the 2-plough 
tractor does not possess in an adequate 
degree the greatest advantage of tractors in 
general, and that the 3-plough tractor is 
distinctly the favourite among owners of 
farms of 151 or more crop acres. The 
reports indicated an annual repair charge 
during the first three years of use of a tractor 
on New York farms of nearly 4 per cent of 
the first cost. It is thought that this will 
increase during later years of operation. 

The area covered per day of ten net 
working hours in plougning with the tractors 
used on New York farms was 4*5 and 6*25 
acres for the 2- and 3-plough outfits, respec- 
tively. The average cost per acre ploughed 
for gasoline, oil, and grease was about 99-5 
cents where gasoline was used, and 49 cents 
where kerosene was used, with an allowance 
of 2 cents per acre for gasoline used in 
warming up. The approximate costs of 
ploughing an acre with 2- and 3-plough 
tractors, based on average costs of $7/5 
and $1,050, respectively, and a life of 8i 
years of 54 w^orking days per year, are given 
as $2.26 and $2.06, respectively, for gasoline 
and $1.76 and $1.56 for kerosene. The 
average life of a tractor is estimated to be 
not longer than 8i seasons from the practical 
standpoint. Other general data are re- 
ported. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

The Beet-Sugar Industry in the United 

States. — Townsend, C. O., in United 

States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 

721, pp. 56. Washington, D.C., 1918. 

This bulletin comprises a detailed discus- 
sion of the subject dealing with the distri- 
bution of the crop in the United States; soil 
and climatic adaptations; field practices and 
cultural methods employed in growing sugar 
beets; irrigation, drainage, and seepage on 
sugar-beet lands; the maintenance ox soil 
fertility in sugar-beet production; crop 
rotations for sugar beets and crops competing 
with sugar beets; farm equipment, including 
live stock and labour; sugar-beet by-products 
and live stock production; labour problems; 
the successful grower; diseases and insects 
affecting the crop; roads; contracts between 
growers and sugar companies; competition 
between adjacent sugar-beet areas; and 
sugar-bes$ seed production. 

70l66-« 


Celery Storage Experiments. — ^Thompson, H. 

C., in United States Department of Agru 

culture Bulletin No. 579, pp, 26, 10 figs. 

Washington, September 5, 1917. 

Celery growing is of great importance in 
the United States. The farm value of the 
crop in 1909 was $3,922,848, but, as a consider- 
able portion of this is stored for one to three 
months, its commercial value is much superior 
to the farm value given. 

This value may be increased by good 
storage methods. The old methods are 
gradually being given up more and more in 
favour of cold storage. In spite of this, 
celery is so difficult to store that many 
warehouses prefer to devote themselves to 
other products. 

Very few data on the cold storage of 
celery are available. The experiments car- 
ried out by the United States Department 
of Agriculture during 1912-1915 aimed at 
determining; (1) The factors which hasten 
decay in celery in storage houses. (2) The 
best methods of reducing the loss of celery 
in storage due to decay and mechanical 
injury. (3) The best type of crate in which 
to pack celery to be cold-stored. (4) The 
effect of the temperature of the storage room 
on the keeping quality of celery. 

The experiments were carried out in three 
cold storage warehouses, Elmira, Hornel and 
Williamson, N.Y. 

Large crates are favourable to decay, 
which begins in the centre. Injury to celery 
is chiefly due to the breaking of the crates. 

The celery suffered less injury when packed 
in smaller crates and in those with a longi- 
tudinal or transversal ventilation partition 
down the centre. The 14-inch crate gave 
the best results, followed by the 16-inch 
crate and the 11 -inch crate. The standard 
crate varies in size from 22 to 24 by 24 
inches. Small crates, though slightly more 
expensive than large ones, are preferred by 
many cold storage warehouses because it is 
easier to handle them and the proportion of 
broken crates is smaller. 

A market test showed that celery stored 
in small crates sells for a much higher price 
than that in standard crates handled in 
exactly the same way. The crates were 
piled up in five tiers. The celery in the top 
tier was decayed in a larger proportion than 
that in the lower tiers. 

There was a greater difference in the 
keeping quality of the celery in the different 
tiers in standard crates than in the other 
crates. The difference in the keeping quality 
of the celery in the different tiers is probably 
due to the difference in temperature of the 
roorp at different heights. The temperature 
of the air at the fifth tier averaged 2‘4®F. 
morfe than that of the first tier. The tem- 
perature of the celery in staxulard crates 
averaged 2-7®F. higher at the fifth tier. 
The temperature of the celery in the standard 
crate averaged 2®F. higher than in the par- 
tition crate and 4-1^ higher than the air 
at the same height. 
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In orde^ to check properly the temperature 
of the room, thermometers should be placed 
at different heights. In many cases, when 
the temperature at 4 feet from the floor was 
32®F., tnat near the ceiling was found to be 
from 35 to 36®. 


Grape Syrup. — Bioi.ETTr, F. T., and Cruess, 

W. W., in Caiifornia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 303, pp. 227-242. 

Berkeley, Cal., 1918. 

This is a preliminary report of investiga- 
tions conducted for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether a grape syrup can be made that 
will foe bought for its special properties, and 
whether such a syrup can be produced and 
sold at prices that will attract the consumer 
and pay the grower. A method for manu- 
facturing the syrup based on the experi- 
mental work re^rted is as follows: — 

Ripe grapes, preferably 25® Balling and 
higher, are crushed and pressed in the 
ordinary winery equipment as soon as pos- 
sible alter picking. The juice from the 
pomace is extracted by progressive washing 
with boiling water and steam and two 
supplementary pressings. The liquid from 
the first extraction is mixed with the undi- 
luted juice, and that from the last extraction 
is used for the first extraction of the next 
lot of pomace. To 100 gallons of juice 1-25 
lbs. of liquid sulphurous acid or 2*5 gallons 
of 6 per cent acid solution are added to 
prevent fermentation, and the juice is then 
stored in clean, completely filled, and lightly 
bunged wotxlen tanks. If stored for some 
time before being sent to the sugar factop^, 
a sediment forms from which the clear juice 
can be drawn off and shipped in clean, 
sterilized barrels. At the sugar factory the 
juice is desulphited with steam, clarified, if 
necessary, with casein or a mixture of casein 
and Spanish clay, decolorized with bone 
black, filtered, deacidified with calcium 
carbonate, filtered again, concentrated to 
65® Balling in triple-effect vacuum pans, 
and allowed to settle for two weeks in clean 
tanks to remove excess of calcium tartrate. 
The clean syrup is then packed in containers, 
pasteurized for from 25 to 35 minutes, and 
cooled in water. 

This process is said to yield a syrup of 
agreeable taste and flavour which can be 
used as a table syrup, in cooking, canning, 
and in making certain ^preserves. Attempts 
to use it in the preparation o4 jellies and 
marmalades were not successful. It is said 
that by slight modifications of the process 
special syrups can be made of different 
colours and flavours. 

Estimtions of the yield and cost of the 
syrup indicate that if practically all the 
juice were extracted a ton of grapes would 
yield a number of gallons of 65° Balling syrup 
esquat to two and one-half times^ the Balling 
degree of the jiiice, and that the cost of the 
syrup would be about $1.35 per gallon. 


0r5dng Vegetables in Denmark^ — Dukne, 

J. J., in Better Business^ Vol. IV, No. 2, 

pp. 121-123, Dublin, 1919. 

During the closing years of the war no 
fewer than 20 factories have been engaged in 
drying vegetables and herbs in Denmark. 
Some of these factories existed before the 
war, but most of them have been recently 
erected. When 100 lbs. of each of the follow- 
ing comestibles have been subjected to the 
drying process, there remains — of red and 
white cabbage, 9 lbs.; of green cabbage, 
15 lbs.; of Swede turnips, 18 lbs. ; of potatoes, 
15 lbs.; of carrots, 12 lbs.; of leelre, 7 lbs.; 
of leek-tops, 20 lbs.; of root -celery, 13 lbs.; 
of stalk-celery, 15 lbs.; of parsley, 15 lbs. 
The factories put up the dried vegetables 
in cardboard boxes, like flake-oatmeal. 
Dried white cabbage (drumhead) is retailed 
at the rate of 60 cents per lb. Six packets 
^ go to make up the lb., and each packet 
contains a ration sufficient for three persons, 
and is retailed at 10 cents. 

Most of the factories are cai:>able of drying 
from 60 to 80 tons of raw’ vegetables in 24 
hours. The factory has three shifts of men, 
and runs continuously. The fuel used is 
turf, lx)th black and browm. The managers 
of the factories say that turf is better adapted 
to the work than coal. It takes 25 tons of 
turf to dry 70-80 tons of vegetables. Some 
of the vegetables arc dried for home consump- 
tion, but a good deal have been exchanged 
with the neighbouring countries, Sweden, 
Norway and h inland, for other comrnoditiee 
that Denmark lacks. Large quantities of 
of potatoes and swede turnips have been 
dried. The advantages of drying such 
comestibles are: (1) Dried potatoes, roots, 
vegetables and herbs keep for three years. 
(2) Convenience and economy with regard 
tojiandling, transit and storage. A ten-ton 
wagon can accommodate 7 • 5 tons of dried 
potatotes, that if raw would require five 
10-ton wagons. (3) The evaporation of the 
water-content of the comestiblp in question 
diminishes their bulk and weight so much 
that the economy in freight and storage is 
very great, (4) Turf may be used for 
drying the vegetables with excellent results. 

One of the vegetarian specialities put on 
the market by these factories is dubbed 
** Julienne Soup.” It consists of certain 
percentages of swede turnips or potatoes and 
white cabbage, green cabbage, celery, pars- 
nips, leeks, parsley and carrots. The pota- 
toes are washed, peeled and dried. TTie 
remaining v^etables are washed and dried, 
and the whole is chopped fine and mixed. 
The retail price of the ingredients from which 
the soup is made is 85 cents per lb. It is 
put up in fancy packets, at 14 cents each. 

packets weigh one lb. 

Relation of Del^dration to Agriculture* — 
Prescott S. G., in United States Department 
c(f Agriculture^ Office of the Secretary, Circular 
126, pp. 11. Washington, D.C., 1919. 
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This is an address before the National 
Association of Commissioners of Agriculture 
at Baltimore, Md., January 8, 1919. It 
contains a brief history of food dr 5 ^ing, with 
particular reference to the stimulation of the 
drying industry by war, and a description of 
the dehydrating systems in the United States. 

The methods now in use are classified as 
follows: (1) The tunnel systems, which 
consist of long chambers or tunnels into 
which the prepared vegetables are introduced 
on screens or racks and through which a 
strong current of dry heated air is blown. 
(2) kilns, which consist essentially of square 
chambers with sloping roofs and perforated 
floors, heated from below by means of stoves 
or furnaces, (3) the vacuum process, employ- 
ing closed chambers with a large number of 
shelves heated by steam at greatly reduced 
pressure, and (4) special machines so arranged 
as to bring about a carefully regulated drying. 
With the nrst two methods, a lack of uniform- 
ity in the products is likely to result, owing to 
the fact that there is not absolute control 
of the physical conditions. The vacuum 
process is considered to give excellent results 
tor many kinds of products but tends to 
break down the cellular structure of the 
material. It is pointed out that only in 
those processes where there is practically 
perfect control of temperature, humidity, 
and rate of air flow are products obtained 
which will retain their flavour, colour and 
appearance, and, when soaked in water, will 
return to approximately their normal appear- 
ance. 

The most important advantages of dehy- 
dration, from the standpoint of agriculture, 
are considered to be the stabilization of crops 
and the conservation of food materials. 
A third factor of importance is that a better 
diversity of crops can be secured, as a result 
of which there will be a good variety of vege- 
tables available to all classes throughout 
the year. 

New Methods for the Analysis of Butter. — 

Ercuusse P. and Dackweiler H., in 

Annahs de Chimie Analyiique, Vol. 23 

No. 11, pp. 225-234. Paris, 1918. 

The customary determinations in the 
examination of butter are described and 
criticised. As substitute determinations, there 
are proposed the index of saponifleation, the 
silver index, and the magnesium index, these 
being respectively the number of milligram 
molecules contained in 1 gm. of fat, of fatty 
acids, butyric acid, and caproic, caprylic, 
and capric acids. From these values can 
be calculated the true Reichert-Meissl, 
Polenske, and Hehner numbers^ 

The saponifleation index is obtained in the 
usual manner of determining the saponi- 
fleation number. The silver index is 
obtained by precipitating a known amount 
of neutral soap by silver nitrate, which 
precipitates everything but butyrate. The 
index is then determined by comparison 
with the<» saponifleation index. The mag- 


nesium index is obtained by precipitating 
a new amount of neutral soap by magnesium 
sulphate, which leaves in the filtrate only those 
acids with fewer than 12 carbon atoms (with 
the exception of butyric acid). These are 
then precipitated with N silver nitrate. 

The methods, which are described in 
detail, are said to be more rapid and accurate 
than the customary determinations, and to 
be capable of application to the analysis 
of all kinds of fats and their derivatives, 
such as soaps. 

Important Invention for Treatment of New 

Milk for Export. — Dunne, J. J.. in Better 

Business f Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 119-120. 

Dublin, 1919. 

The Federation of Danish dairies has 
turned its attention to the export of new 
milk to those belligerent countries in which 
the exigencies of war have greatly diminished 
the stock of dairy cattle. The principal 
drawback with regard to the export of new 
milk is that it will not keep for any protracted 
period, especially in summer. This difflculty 
has b^n surmounted. A young mechanic 
living in the city of Aarhus invented a process 
of milk treatment which enables the milk to 
keep for months. Exported in specially 
constructed transport cans, the flavour and 
nutritive qualities of the new milk are fully 
retained. The proems consists in a subdivi- 
sion of the fat-particles in the milk, which 
precludes the possibility of cream gathering 
on the surface. In other words, the milk 
is rendered homogeneous, and this treatment 
is followed by sterilization. The dairies 
are about to be reorganized and- equipped, 
with a view to making milk export their 
principal business. As the Central Powers 
need all the milk Denmark can export, 
Germany will now become Denmark’s chief 
customer for this article. The Federation 
of Danish dairies has bought the invention 
from an Aarhus company for £4,500, and 
have also secured the services of the inventor. 
A factory at Aarhus has been bought for 
the purpose of turning out the machinery 
essential to the equipment of those dairies 
that lie in close proximity to the railway 
lines. These dairies will concern themselves 
mainly with the work of milk-export, whilst 
the dairies that lie at a greater distance from 
the railway lines will concern themselves 
chiefly with the making of butter, cheese, 
etc. 

During the last five or six years the sale 
of cream in Denmark has undergone a peace- 
able revolution through the intr^uction of 
homogenized sterilized cream in bottles. 
The process consists of the breaking up of 
the fat-globules in the cream by subjecting 
it to steam pressure in a special machine and 
then bottling it. The bottles are afterwards 
placed in an oven and subjected to a sterilizing 
process. The cream thus treated keeps for 
an unlimited period. When the cork is 
removed in the summer it will become sour 
in the course of 24 hours, but as foUg as 
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it is kept corked it will remain sweet, winter 
or summer. The bottles for summer use 
are smaller than those used in winter. They 
vary in size from a glass to halLa-pint or 
a pint. At present half-a-pint of 8 per 
cent to 9 per cent cream is retailed at 14 
cents including the cost of the bottle; before 
the war the same quantity was sold for 6 
cents. Of late the trade in bottled cream has 
assumed enormous dimensions. Several 
firms are engaged in the business, and many 
new firms are taking up the idea. The 
preserving system is the same as that 
described in the preceding section. 

The cream was originally put on the mar- 
ket as export cream, but the fact is that the 
home market demand for the cream exceeds 
the export requirements very considerably. 

Cooling Milk and Storing and Shipping it at 

Low Temperatures. — Gamble, J. A., and 

Bowen, J T., in United States Department 

of Agriculture, Bulletin 744, pp. 28. Wash- 
ington, D.C.. 1919. 

The experimental work reported deals with 
the efficiency of cooling devices of various 
constructions and in different locations and 
the value of insulation on cans used for 
storage and transportation purposes, with 
special reference to prompt cooling at the 
farm. The cooling devices dealt with are 
tanks containing ice and non-circulating 
water, into which cans of milk are placed. 

Reports received from some 40,000 dairies 
in 32 States indicate that about 80 per cent 
of farms producing market milk use some 
sort of cooling tank. About 19 per cent of 
the tanks were metal, 25 i^er cent of wood, 31 
per cent of concrete, and 25 per cent of 
material not specified. Very few tanks were 
insulated. 

Cooling in a lank is at an end when milk 
and water are of uniform temperatures. In 
an ideal tank permitting no absorption of 
outside heat, the end temperature is a 
weighted average of the initial temperatures 
of water, milk, can, and milk, the weights 
being proportional to the specific capacity 
of each substance to absorb heat. The meas- 
ure of tank efficiency proposed is the ratio 
(expressed as percentage) of this theoretical 
temperature to the actually observed end 
temperature, the latter always being higher 
owing to radiation from the surroundings. 
Directions are given for constructing a con- 
crete tank with insulating substances imbed- 
ded in the walls that is 97 percent efficient. 

Experimental tanks were constructed of 
uniform size to test the relative efficiency 
of four different materials, when tanks are 
either sheltered or unsheltered from the sun, 
covered with a wooden lid, or uncovered. 
Hourly changes in temperature in the tanks 
during the progress of experimental cooling 
are shown by ^aphs, while the heat absorbed 
expressed as British thermal units and the 
relative loss in cooling effects, expressed in 
pounds of ice are given in tables. In the 
order of increasing efficiency the materials 


used were galvanized iron, solid concrete 4 
to 5 inch thick, I inch wood not insulated, and 
1 inch wood lined with 2 inch of corl^;, The 
results show clearly the value of a simple 
board covering and the importance of having 
the tank indoors, the logical place being the 
milk house. The added expense of insulation 
in most cases would soon be compensated for 
in the saving of ice. In building a tank it 
is recommended that it be divided into a 
larger and a smaller compartment so as to 
allow the economical cooling of different quan- 
tities of milk. A tank holding 3 or 4 gallons 
of water for each gallon of milk is more 
efficient in the use of ice than a larger tank. 
When the water supply is of low temperature, 
pre-cooling results in economical use of ice 
and rapid lowering of the temperature of the 
milk to 50® F, Rapid cooling is also greatly 
aided by putting ice in the tanks some time 
before the cans of milk are added. 

Six 10-gallon cans were used to study 
methods of holding and transporting milk. 
Insulated cans (kind of insulation not men- 
tioned) held milk at a low temperature con- 
siderably longer than any of the other kinds. 
The can covered with a 1-inch jacket of felt 
held milk cool as long as a can with an ice 
compartment and several times as long as a 
plain can. The same cans filled with milk 
cooled below 45® F. were sent on long railroad 
journeys, from Washington, D.C., to New 
Orleans and from Chicago to Washington. 
Temperature changes in the milk were noted 
at frequent intervals. The results are shown 
graphically in a scries of charts. The insu- 
lated and felt covered cans were the most 
satisfactory in retaining a low temperature. 

654 — The Refrigerated Meat Industry in 

South America. — Middlebwok, in El 

Campo, No. 25, p. 5-7, Buenos Aires, Nov- 
ember, 1918. 

According to semi-official estimates there 
were in 1918 in Argentina, 27,050,000 cattle 
and 44,850,000 sheep, but the author believes 
these estimates to be much too low. The 
great development of cattle-raising in 
Argentina is due to the growing of alfalfa. 
In 1895 that forage plant was cultivated 
only on 1,750,000 acres while in 1918 it was 
grown on over 22,000,000 acres. In 1913 
the total value of animal products was 
$193,000,000 or 40 per cent of the value 
of the total exports of the country, while 
in 1917 the value of the animal products 
amounted to $363,000,000 or 68 per cent of 
the total exports. 

The exports of meat from Argentina re- 
mained about constant in quantity from 
1911 to 1915; in 1916 there was an increase of 
32 per cent over 1915; in 1917 they amounted 
to 559,216 metric tons. 

In 1914, 13,000 tons of meats preserved by 
cold were exported from Argentina, in 1917, 
100,000 tons, and in 1918 about 150,000 tons. 
The consumption of refrigerated meats in 
Europe in 1913 was 46,000 tons; in 1917 it 
was 415,000 tons. In 1917 the worlds* pro- 
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duction was 965,000 tons distributed as 
follows: South America 540,000, Australia 
119,000, New Zealand 117,000, Canada 
55,(>00, South Africa 22, 0(^, United States 
and other countries 112,000 tons. 

In the refrigerating establishments of 
Argentina 15,000 cattle and 25,000 sheep are 
slaughtered per day, and 30,000 workmen are 
employed. 

North American companies have installed 
vast refrigerating establishments in Brazil, 
Uruguay and Paraguay, In Uruguay 141,000 
animals were slaughtered by these establish- 
ments in 1913 against 528,000 (about half 
of the total production) in 1917. During the 
first 7 months of 1915 Brazil exported only 
6 tons of preserved meats, while during the 
same period in 1918 she exported 10,000 tons. 
In Paraguay there are 3 large meat refrigerat- 
ing establishments. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS 

Derris as in Insscticide. — McIndoo, N, E., 
SiEVERS A. F., and Abbott, W. S., in 
Journal of Agricultural Research, August 
15, 1919, pp. 177-200. Washington, D.C, 
Derris, known widely as a powerful East 
Indies fish poison, was found to fulfil several 
of the requirements of a general insecticide; 
it acts both as a contact insecticide and as 
a stomach poison, but is of no practical value 
as a fumigant. Six species of Derris were 
tested, but only two of them ielliplica and 
uliginosa) were found to be satisfactory for 
insecticidal purposes. 

According to the views of various authors, 
the toxic princijde in Derris is a resin, which 
affects variou.s ^'lasses of animals according to 
the development of their nervous systems. 
It kills some insects easily and others wdth 
difficulty, but it usually acts slowly and seems 
to kill by motor paralysis. 

Denatured alcohol was found to be a good 
economic solvent for extracting the toxic 
principle, which when applied in spray 
mixtures proved to be efficient against certain 
aphids, iK)tato-beetle larva;, ami small fall 
webworms. l"or proprietary insecticides it 
is possible to incorporate the extracts from 
Derris into soft soaps which when greatly 
diluted with water are ready for use. 

Derris powder, used as a dust under prac- 
tical conditions, was found to be efficient 
against doft tlcas, chicken lice, house flies, 
three species of aphids (Aphis rumicus L., 
Aphis pomi De (ieer, and Myzus persicae 
Sulz.) potato-beetle larvae, and small fall 
webworms, but of no practical value against 
bedbugs, roaches, chicken mites, mealybugs, 
Orlhezia insignis, red spiders, or against the 
crawling young of the oyster-shell scale. 
Used as powder in water with or without 
soap under practical conditions, it proved 
to be efficient against most of the aphids 
sprayed and also against cabljage worms 
(Autographa brassicce Riley), the larvae of 
apple datanas (Datana ministra, Dru.), oak 
worms yinisota senaioria S. and A.) small 
tent caterpillars, and potato-beetle larvae. 


Physical Properties Covering the Efficacy of 

Contact Spray. — Moore, W., and Graham, 

S. A., in Journal of Agricultural Research, 

June 10, 1918, pp. 523-538. 

It was considered by Shafer that the 
vapour of contact insecticides such as kero- 
sene, gasolene, creolin, and pyrethrum were 
responsible for the death of insects to which 
these materials were applied. It was there- 
fore assumed as a working basis that the 
volatility of organic compounds, which has 
previously been shown to be an index of the 
toxicity of their vapours to insects, would 
also be an index of the toxicity of these 
compounds when used as contact ' sprays. 
In working with insect eggs, however, it was 
found that materials not sufficiently volatile 
to kill insects or their eggs by their vapour 
within a reasonable length of time, were 
among the most effective materials when 
appii^ to the eggs as liquids. Further 
studies in which different fractions of kero- 
sene were used revealed the fact that the 
l^st volatile fractions were the most effec- 
tive as contact insecticides, while they failed 
to kill insects which were exposed only to 
their vapour. 

With these results in mind it was consid- 
ered advisable to determine the physical 
properties governing the entrance into the 
insect of a contact insecticide, and wherein 
this differs from the penetration of the 
vapour. 

From the general results reported in the 
article here reviewed it appears that the 
physical properties as well as the chemical 
properties have an important bearing upon 
the efficiency of the contact spray. Even 
though the spray may contain a very active 
poison, it will not be effective unless it con- 
forms to certain physical requirements — that 
is, the ability to vaporize and penetrate in 
the form of a vapour or to spread over 
the insect and penetrate the liquid form. 
The results reported by McClintock, Hough- 
ton, and Hamilton show very clearly that 
this is true. The results in the use of quassia 
with or without soap as reported by McIndoo 
and Sievers are another example, and it is 
a common observ^ation that the addition of 
soap to nicotine sprays increases their effi- 
ciency. The following are some of the prin- 
ciples which must be kept in mind in studying 
the effects of contact insecticides. 

(1) Contact insecticides may be divided 
into two groups; l^a) Those which spread 
over the body of the insect and penetrate the 
tracheae, (b) Those which are not able to 
spread over the insect and do not penetrate 
the trachea*. (2) Contact insecticides which 
are either soluble in ether or chloroform or 
are fat solvents are able to spread over the 
insect and enter the tracheae. (3) The rate 
of spread of these insecticides is governed 
by their viscosity and cohesion, (4) Com- 
pounds with a viscosity as high or higher 
than castor oil spread so slowly that in general 
they may be classed as poor insecticides, 
(5) Compounds more volatile than xylene 
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evaporate too quickly for effective work. 

(6) Sprays in the form of emulsions may 
enter the tracheae as such, or the oil remaining 
after the emulsions are broken down may 
spread over the insect and enter the spiracles. 

(7) Relatively non-volatile oils penetrate the 
body of the insect directly through the 
walls of the trachese as liquids, the rate de- 
pending upon the viscosity. (8) Volatile 
oils may penetrate the walls of the tracheae in 
either vapour or liquid form. (9) Sprays 
which are unable to enter the tracheae in 
liquid form may penetrate and pass through 
the tracheal walls as vapour. (10) Fumi- 
gants gain entrance and pass through the 
tracheal walls in vapour form. (11) Slightly 
volatile compounds tend to condense upon 
the tracheal walls, owing to the tact 
that small quantities are sufficient to saturate 
the atmosphere. Owing to this high satura- 
tion, these condensations tend to penetrate 
the chit in rather than to re-evaporate. 
Volatility is an index of the ability of the 
compound to gain entrance into the insect 
and is therefore closely correlated with 
toxicity. 

Orchard Spraying Versus trusting. — CjIDD- 

INGS, N.J., in West Virginia Agricultural 

Experiment Station Bulletin 167, pp. 18. 

Morgantown, W. Va., 1918. 

This bulletin reports a series of experi- 
ments conducted during a period of five 
years in both apple and peach orchards to 
determine the value of dust treatments as 
compared with ordinary methods of spraydng. 
The peach dusting experiments are described 


in detail, and a brief general statement is 
given of the work with apples. The detailed 
results with apples are to be reported at a 
later date. 

Sulphur dust was found quite effective 
against peach scab and brown rot. The dust 
treatments have also been found very 
effective for the control of biting or chewing 
insects. It is believed that the dusting 
method may be of much practical value in 
peach orchards. 

After four years of experimental work it 
is not felt that the dusting method is to be 
recommended in West Virginia apple orchards 
where scab or sooty blotch is severe, or for 
the treatment of bitter rot, black rot, or 
blotch, unless it is used primarily for the 
control of insects, such as codling moth, 
curculio, cankerworm^ or caterpillar. In 
apple orchards where it is difficult to use a 
spraying machine, or where it is difficult to 
obtain water, the dusting method will be of 
considerable benefit for insect control. 

The cost of materials required for efficient 
dust applications is considerably greater 
than for sprays. Relative to labour and 
time required, however, it was found that one 
man and a driver with a dusting outfit can 
dust between three and four times as many 
trees per hour as two men and a drivxr can 
spray with the ordinary power-spraying 
outfit. With the spraying outfit it was 
customary to handle two row's at a time and 
short but frequent stops were necessary. 
The dusting machine usually covers three 
rows at a time and the team is kept moving 
at a good walk. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

CO-OPERATION IN THE NEW WORLD i 

BY LIONEL SMITH-GORDON. (FROM “BETTER BUSINESS”, AUGUST 1919) 


The idea, firmly established until recently 
that no genuine co-operative movement 
exists in America, is ill-founded. The 
temperament of the American people is 
widely different from that of Europe, and it 
has been a natural result of* this fact that the 
movement has developed on what we should 
regard as somewhat unorthodox lines. As 
was pointed out in previous articles, the dis- 
tributive form of co-operation as practised 
in England makes very little a|q;)eai to the 
American workingman, although there are 
signs that since the pressure of war condi- 
tions has been fully felt the situation in this 
respept is somewhat changed. Similarly, 
except in Quebec, among the foreign popu- 
lation of some American cities and in the 
more backward parts of the country there 
is no scope for the credit societies which in 
rnany European countries are the foundation 
oi th e movement. Thus American co-op- 

^Thia, which ia the last of a aeries of ten nrticlea, 
sums up the author's views on the subject. 


eration has been to a large extent built up 
upon agricultural supply business on the one 
hand and the marketing of produce on the 
other. Owing, however, to the very large 
extent of the farms and the bulk of the 
supplies which tht^y are in a position to pur- 
chase throughout the greater part of the 
country it has been easy for a few American 
farmers, acting together, to purchase all 
they require by the wagon-load without 
going to the trouble of forming themselves 
into a registered co-operative society with 
a regular manager. Naturally, however, this 
work has been more and niore concentrated 
in the hands of the secretaries of the various 
farmers’ associations which exist in all 
states of the Union and in practically every 
county, and are federated in the great cen- 
tral bodies vsuch as the Grange and the Farmers’ 
Union. I have already pointed out that the 
existence of these bodies, whose primary 
objects were political and social, tended to 
make more difficult the establishment of a 
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pure type of co-operative society. We have 
always to bear in mind — ^and that is a point 
of which the doctrinaire enthusiast is liable 
to lose sight — that the chief object of the 
co-operative form of organization is the 
satisfaction of a definite demand; if this is 
achieved, the actual method adopted is of 
only secondary importance. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised or aggrieved that we 
do not find in America the small agricultural 
distributive societies of the type that have 
played an important part in the work of 
the Irish co-operative movement. Their 
place has been more than filled, both socially 
and economically, by the bodies I have de- 
scribed. 

In the sphere of collective marketing* how’- 
ever, there is little doubt that American 
co-operators aro considerably ahead of those 
of any other country. There is something 
in marketing on a large scale and in a bus- 
iness-like manner which apparently makes 
a great appeal to the American temperament, 
and it is a noticeable fact that whereas many 
of the most successful co-operative societies 
in other lines have been built up by immi- 
grants who were accustomed to the same 
methods in Europe, those which have been 
most successful in the marketing of fruit are 
mainly the work of native Americans. It 
has been claimed by some observers that the 
operations of these societies are merely an 
example of successful collective action done 
in a busineSvS-like way, and that there is 
little or no co-operative idealism associated 
with them. In most cases I do not think 
that suggestion is warranted, and the best 
proof of this is that among those associa- 
tions which call themselves co-operative 
there are certain ones which are not so either 
in fact or in intention, and these at once 
impress themselves on the inquirer as being 
dinerent from the others. This at once 
suggests that the normal type bears the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the co-operative spirit. 
Thus in my own experience 1 found that I 
was uniformly received with the utniost 
politeness and hospitality and all my en- 
quiries fully and frankly answered even by 
the busiest officials, except in one or two 
instances. In these exceptional cases 1 
found always, on careful investigation, that 
the society was not in fact co-operative, and 
was simply sheltering under the name and 
reputation in order to make more profit out 
of the growers. 

The chief criticism one would be inclined 
to offer of the movement as a whole in the 
United States is its weakness in regard to 
federation. With the exception of the 
societies which are organized round a central 
selling agency, as is usual in California, it 
may be said that each one stands on its own 
feet. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the .creameries of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, which would seem to have every- 
thing to gain by acting together in the pur- 
chase of their requirements and the manu- 
factfcne and sale of their product. Yet all 


efforts to bring about any common action 
in these cases appear to have been unavailing. 
Similarly, although there exist one or two 
agencies in connection with the various 
farmers’ organizations throughout the Mid- 
dle Western States which are purchasing in 
large quantities for the members of local 
societies or associations, there are practically 
no such things as wholesale societies created 
and managed as federations of local co- 
operative bodies. 

Not only does this seem to weaken the 
power of the movement from the purely 
material point of view, but it brings with it 
of necessity a weakness in respect of educa- 
tional and propagandist work, and also of 
supervision, which is an undoubted handicap 
to the movement. To a very large extent 
the early successes and the rapid develop- 
ment of co-operation in Europe were due to 
the enthusiasm and vigour of the federations, 
which made themselves responsible for the 
work of existing societies and undertook 
the organization of new ones. The work of 
such bodies was done for the most part by 
men of disinterested enthusiasm, such as 
Raiffeisen and Sir Horace Plunkett, followed 
as the movement grew by a staff of trained 
officials who combined practical efficiency 
and experience with a very real idealism. In 
this type of work America, partly owing to 
the size of the country and partly owing to 
conditions of development and the intensely 
pioneering type of the inhabitants, has been 
a long way behind. As a consequence each 
society has evolved its own methods, and in 
such matters as bookkeeping and auditing, 
which in Europe are usually supervised by 
the federations, there is often a great deal to 
be desired. Exceptional men — of whom we 
may instance Messrs. Paulhamus of Puyal- 
lup, Krumrey of Sheboygan and Powell of 
Los Angeles as types, though there are 
doubtlesss many others — are to be found 
directing co-operative activities with both 
practical and spiritual success, but their work 
IS almost of net:essity confined to a small 
area, and, as a rule, to one particular organi- 
zation. 

What one would look forward to seeing 
in America would be the development of the 
‘‘general purposes” type of society which 
would cater for the whole needs of the com- 
munity. In many ways the smaller towns 
and country villages of the States are par- 
ticularly suited to this form of organization, 
and we have seen how such places as Svea, 
under the influence of Scandinavian immi- 
grants, have succeeded in bringing it to a 
remarkable pitch of perfection. But such* 
societies require to have more than an 
isolated existence in order to fulfill the 
purposes of the movement. Some connecting 
link is needed, both for educational purposes 
and for advantageous trading. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this can be provided on a 
national basis, in view of the tremendous 
size of the country and the divergent condi- 
tions prevailing in different parts of it. The 
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attempt of the National Agricultural Organic 
zatlon Society, to which I alluded in the first 
article of this series, to meet the need has 
encountered this difficulty from the outset. 
The only way to meet it would be to start by 
forming organizations for each State, or, if 
necessary, for even smaller units — possibly 
counties — and gradually bring these federa- 
tions together into larger and larger com- 
binations. It remains to be seen whether 
or not men will arise who are willing to give 
the necessary time and money — and both 
will be required in generous measure — ^to 
such work. If so, they will have a beginning 
to hand in the work which has already been 
done by the small band of practical enthusi- 
asts whom I have mentioned. It should l>e 
noted that since the United States joined in 
the war the N. A. O. S., together with a 
number of other powerful bodies of farmers, 
joined forces in a central committee, with 
headquarters in Washington, under the name 
of the National Board of Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions. Much useful work has been done by 
this body in looking after the interests of the 
farmers, and very successful Congresses have 
been held. It would seem that when normal 
conditions are restored the members of this 
body should be in a good position to attack 
the problem of intensive organization on 
co-operative lines throughout the States. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that there 
is a tendency here, as in so many other cases, 
to overlook the drudgery of constructive 
work on a small scale in favour of the more 
sweeping policy which can be based on news- 
paper publicity and semi-political resolu- 
tions. In fact it is hard to escape from the 
conclusion that co-operation is, in practically 
every case, the child of sheer necessity, and 
that no great stimulus can be given to it 
from without until the need for it forces 
itself upon the attention of the people locally 
affected. 

At the same time it is quite clear that 
America badly requires a centre of informa- 
tion to which all who have an interest, cither 
practical or theoretical, in the co-operative 
movement can go for advice and assistance. 
Until some such centre is available there will 
be a great deal of unsatisfactory work done 
in the name of co-operation, and a great deal 
left undone which, with a little encourage- 


ment, might have the best of results. For 
this reason it is greatly to be hoped that, if 
no more definite work is done by the national 
board, it will, at least, bring into existence 
a permanent bureau for the purpose of 
advising farmers as to co-operative develop- 
ments. 

One point remains to be touched upon — 
the possibilities of America in regard to 
international co-operative action, particu- 
larly in regard to trade. I have already 
pointed out that the co-operative marketing 
which is done in the United States is done 
not only exceedingly well but on a very large 
scale, and this fact is an important one for 
co-operators of other countries to bear in 
mind now that the idea of exchange of goods 
is being freely mooted. There seems to be 
no reason why a very large part of the fruits 
despatched to Europe by co-operators in 
California, Florida and elsewhere should not 
pas.s through co-operative channels the whole 
way to the consumer; and if this could be 
brought about, and a certain amount of the 
products of the Co-operative W’holesale 
Society of Manchester could be sent out in 
exchange, the first steps would already have 
been taken towards the establishment of an 
international wholesale society su(*h as many 
co-operators earnestly look forward to. In 
Russia the idea of such developments has 
already been keenly taken up, and it is 
noticeable that the Russian co-operators 
appear to look to America and England as 
their principal allies. They have had large 
and well-staffed offices in both countries for 
some time past, and friendly relationships 
are firmly established. 

On this subject a word of warning may per- 
haps be permitted, although it is somewhat 
outside the scope of these chapters. There 
appears to be a danger that more than one 
type of international organization may spring 
up, and that in the creation of these alliances 
political and other considerations may be 
allowed more weight than purely co-operative 
interests. The fact cannot be loo strongly 
emphasized that co-operation knows, or 
should know, no frontiers; the co-operators 
of one country must rank equally with those 
of any other if international action is to 
preserve any of the true characteristics of the 
movement. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN EUROPE 

STATEMENT AND ANALYSIS BY MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF RELIEF, 
SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL, FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR SEPTEMBER 


T he following passages on the economic 
situation in Europe are extracts taken 
from a Memorandum prepared by Mr. 
Hoover for special purposes and not for pub- 
lication. The Food Controller, however, con- 
sidered it of such interest that he asked 
to be allowed to publish it in the National 
Food Journal^ the official organ of his Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hoover consented on condition 
that it was viewed as an analysis and not aB 
a criticism. It is felt that the passages here 
reprinted from the statement published in 
the National Food Journal for 13th August, 
1919, will be of special interest to agricul- 
turists. 

The economic difficulties of Europe as a 
whole at the signature of Peace may be 
almost summarised in the phrase ‘^demoral- 
ised productivity.” The production of 
necessaries for this 450,000,000 population 
(including Russia) has never been at so low 

an ebb as at this day 

It is not necessary to review at length the 
causes of this decrease of productivity. They 
are, in the main, as follows: — 

The industrial and commercial demoralisa- 
tion arising originally out of the war, but 
continued out of the struggle for political 
rearrangements during the armistice, the 
creation of new governments, their inexperi- 
ence, and friction between these governments 
in the readjustment of economic relations. 

The proper and insistent demand of labour 
for higher standards of living and a voice in 
administration of their effort has unfortunate- 
ly become impregnated with the theory 
that the limitation of effort below physical 
necessity will increase the total employment 
or improve their condition. 

'riiere is a great relaxation of effort as the 
reflex of physical exhaustion of large sections 
of the population from privation and from 
the mental and physical strain of the war. 

To a minor degree, considering the whole 
volume, there has been a destruction of 
equipment and tools, and loss of organization 
and skill, due to war diversions, with a loss 
of man-power. This latter is not at present 
pertinent in the face of present unemploy- 
ment. 

(The demoralisation in production of coal. 
Europe to-day is an example in point of all 
these three forces mentioned above, and 
promises a coal famine with industrial disaster 
unless remedied. It is due in a small per- 
centage — from the destruction of man-power 
— to the physical limitation of coal mines or 
their equipment. It is due in the largest 
degree to the human factor of the limitation 
of effort.) 

The continuation of the blockade after the 
armistice has undoubtedly destroyed enter- 
prise effen in open countries, and, of course. 


prevented any recovery in enemy countries. 
The shortage in overseas transportation, and 
the result of uncertainties of the armistice 
upon international credits, have checkwl the 
flow of raw materials and prevented recovery 
in the production of commodities especially 
needed for exchange for imports from over- 
seas. The result of this delay has been 
unemployment, stagnation, absorption of 
capital in consumable commodities to some 
extent all over Europe. 

From all these causes, accumulated to 
different intensity in different localities, there 
is the essential fact that, unless productivity 
can be rapidly increased^ there can be nothing 
but political, moral and economic chaos^ finally 
interpreting itself in loss of life on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. 

Coincident with this demoralization in 
production, other disastrous economic phen- 
omena have developed themselves, the 
principal one of which is that the very large 
wages paid to sjiecial workers, and the large 
sums accumulated by speculation and manu- 
facture during the war, have raised the 
standard of living in many individuals from 
the level of mere necessities to a high level 
of luxuries. Beyond this class there is a 
reflex in many other classes from the stren- 
uous economies against waste and the coii- 
sumption of non-essentials in all countries; 
and, as a result, there is to-day an outbreak 
of extravagance to a disheartening degree. 

Another economic change, of favourable 
nature from a human point of view, but 
intensifying the problems of the moment, has 
been the rise in the standard of living in large 
sections of the working classes through the 
larger and better wage distribution, separation 
allowances, etc., during the war. Parallel 
wath these classes are those of fixed income, 
the unorganized workers, and the unemployed, 
on whom the rising cost of living is inflicting 
the greatest hardship. 

During some short period it may be possible 
for the Western hemisphere, which has re- 
tained and even increa^d its productivity, 
to supply the deficiencies of Europe. Such 
deficiencies would have to be supplied in 
large degree upon credits. But aside from 
this, the entire surplus productivity of the 
Western hemisphere is totally incapable of 
meeting the present deficiency in European 
production if it is long continued. Nor, as a 
practical fact, could credits be mobilized for this 
purpose for more than a short period, because all 
credits mud necessarily he simply an advance 
against the return of camymditieSj and in ex- 
changCf and credits will break down the instant 
that the return of commodities becomes improh- 
able. Further, %f such credits be obtained for 
more than temporary purposes, it would resul 
in economic slavery of Europe to the Western 
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hemisphere^ and the ultimate end would he 
war again. 

The solution, therefore, of the problem, 
except in purely temporary aspects, does not 
lie in a stream of commodities on credit trom 
the Western hemisphere, but lies in a 
vigorous realization of the actual situation 
in each country of Europe and a resoulte 
statesmanship based on such a realization. 
The populations of Europe must be brought 
to a realization that productivity must be 
instantly increased 

The stimulation of production lies in the 
path of avoidance of all limitations of the 
reward to the actual producer. In other 
words, attempts to control prices (otherwise 
than in the sense of control of vicious specu- 
lation) are the negation of stimulation to 
production, and can only result in further 
curtailment of the total of commodities avail- 
able for the total number of human beings 
to be fed, clothed, and housed. 

There still exist in Europe great bureau- 
crasies created from the necessity of control 
of price and distribution by the conditions 
of the war, who arc loath to recognize that 
with world markets open no such acute 
situation exists, and that their continued 
existence is not essential except in the control 
of speculation. The argument so much 
advanced that world shortage may develop 
and justifies continued control of distribu- 
tion and price, is based upon the fallacious 
assumption that, even if the world markets 
are freed of restraint, there is a shortage to- 
day in any commodity so profound as to en- 
danger health and life. 

From any present evidence, thanks to the 
high production outside Europe, no shortage 
exists that will not find its quick remedy m 
diminished consumption or substitution of 
other commodities, through minor alteration 
and price. All attempts at international 
control of price, with a view to benefit the 
population in Europe at the cost of the pro- 
ducer elsewhere, will inevitably produce 
retrogression in production abroad, the 
impact of which will be felt in Europe more 
than elsewhere. A decrease of 20 per cent 
of western hemisphere wheat would not starve 
the West; it would starve Europe. 

It must never be overlooked that control 
of price and distribution cannot stop with a 
few prime commodities, but, once started, 
its repercussions drive into a succeeding 
chain of commodities; and that on the down- 
ward road of price control there can be no 
stoppage until all commodities have been 
placed under restriction, with inevitable 
stifling of the total production. 

It is ako often overlooked by the advocates 
of price control that, whereas the high level 
of production was maintained during the 
war even under a restraint of price, this high 
production was obtained by the most vivid 
appeal to patriotic impulse on both sides of 


the front. This stimulus to production and 
distribution no longer obtains, and the world 
must go back to the prime impulse — ^and 
that k the regard to the individual producer 
and distributor. 

That body of advocates who have deduced 
from war phenomena that production and 
distribution can be increased and maintained 
by appealing to altruism as the equivalent of 
patriotism or self-interest should observe 
the phenomena of Russia, where the greatest 
food-exporting country is to-day starving. 

It must be' evident that the production 
cannot increase if political incompetence 
continues in blockade, embargoes, censorship, 
mobilization, large armies, navies and war.- 

There are certain foundations of industry 
in Europe that, no matter what the national 
or personal ownership of control may be, 
yet partake of the nature of public utilities 
in which other nations have a moral right. 
For instance, the discriminatory control of 
ships, railways, waterways, coal and iron in 
such a manner as to prevent the resumption 
of production by other States will inevitably 
debar economic recuperation and lead to 
local spats of economic chaos with its ultimate 
infection abroad, to say nothing of the de- 
crease in productivity. These misuses are 
already too evident. 

The question of assistance from the West- 
ern hemisphere during a certain temporary 
period, and the devotion of its limited surplus 
productivity to Europe, is a matter of import- 
ance and one that requires statesmanlike 
handling and vision. It is but a minor 
question compared to those stated above, 
and it is in a great degree deixmdent upon 
the proper solution of the factors already 
touched upon. 

It is a service that the Western hemisphere 
must approach with a high sense of human 
duty and sympathy. This service will, however 
be best performed by the insistence that its 
aid would not be forthcoming to any country 
that did not resolutely set in order its internal 
financial and political situations, that did not 
devote itself to the increase of productivity, 
that did not curtail consumption of luxuries 
and the expenditure upon armaments and 
did not cease hostilities, and did not treat 
its neighbours fairly. 

If these conditions were complied with, it is 
the duty of the West to put forth every 
possible effort to tide Eureme over this period 
of temporary economic difficulties. Without 
the fulfilment of these conditions the effort 
is hopeless. 

With Europe turned towards peace, with 
her skill and labour aligned to overcome the 
terrible accumulation of difficulty, the 
economic burden upon the West should not 
last over a year, and can be carried, and 
will be repaid. To effect these results the 
resources of the Western hemisphere and of 
Europe must be mobilized. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

UNITED STATES OCTOBER CROP REPORT 


The following table contains the preli- United States based on conditions on Octo- 
Tninaty estimates of the 1910 crops of the her 1. 


Crop 

1919 

Preliminary 

estimate 

1918 

Final 

figures 

Wheat,. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

91$, 471, 000 

917.100,000 

Corn . . 

2,900,.S11,000 

2,582,814,000 

Oats. . . 

1.219,521,000 

1,538,359,000 

Rye 

84,600.000 

89,103,000 

Barley.. 

1 198,298.000 

256,375.000 

Flaxseed . . 

1 10,652,000 

14,657,000 

Potatoes . . 

350.070,000 

1 Tons 

.197,676,000 

Tons 

Hay . 

102.000.000 

89.833.000 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO 

(From U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Bulletin 139) 


The use of tobacco was introduced into 
Europe shortly after the discovery of Ame- 
rica. The cultivation of this plant was soon 
introduced into a number of European 
countries and has spread to all parts of the 
world suited to its culture. In many 
countries the product is used locally, for the 
most part, very little of the tobacco entering 
into commercial chaiiuels. This is parti- 
cularly the fact in certain sections of Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania, and, to a less degree, 
in South America. The Dutch East Indies, 
Brazil, Turkey, and the Philippine Islands 
are important as exporters. 

In order to afford .some idea of the pro- 
duction of tobacco in the different countries, 
the following table has been prepared from 
such sources as are available. The quantities 
shown in the table do not represent the actual 
production of any particular year but rather, 
an average annual production. Owing to 
the war in Europe, which has indirectly 
affected countries located elsewhere, it is 
impossible to obtain as satisfactory data for 
the years since the beginning of hostilities 
as could be secured for an earlier period, say 
from 1911 to 1913. The quantities shown 
in the table, therefore, represent a pre-war 
basis because such figures more nearly 
approach a normal crop. In a few instances 
the data refer to exports only, no estimate as 
to the local consumption being available. 
It is probable that the greatest deg;ree of 
uncertainty relates to tobacco growing in 
China and in British India. Both of these 
countries grow tobacco very extensively, 
but nractically all of it is consumed 
locally. 
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Country 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Country 

Quantity 

(Pounds) 

Asia: 

British India 

1,000,000.000 

4,000.000 

Africa — C>) nduded 

Algeria 

23.000,000 

1,000,000 

British North Borneo 

Aai^res Islands 

Coylon 

25.000.000 

Canary Islands 

100,000 

China 

500,000,000 

Mauritius 

25,000 

Dutch East Indies 

200,000,000 

Nyasaland 

4,500,000 

Formosa . . . . 

1,500,000 

Rhodesia 

3,000,000 

japan 

120.000,000 

Tripoli , , . . 

500,000 

indo-China 

5,000,000 

Tunis 

300,000 

Korea 

35,000,000 

Union of South Africa- 

15.000.000 

Persia, Belucliistau, Afghanistan, 

Zanzibar 

500,000 

etc 

20,000.000 

Other Africa 

5,000,000 

Philippines 

Russia (Asiatic) . . * . 

100,000.000 

Oceania; 

35,000,000 

Australia 

2,000,000 

Siam 

3,000.000 

Fiji and Society Islands, etc . ... 

100,000 

Turkey (Asiatic) 

Africa: 

Abyssinia 

75,000.000 

Hawaii 

50.000 

1,000,000 

Total 

4,196,607,000 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 

ENGLAND AND WALES 


Cass iheat ion 

Number on 

1 Increase (+) or deciease ( — ) 

June 4, 1919 

June 4, 1918 

Diflferences 

Percentage 

Horses .. 

■ ■ 

1.386.810 

1.375,830 

10,980 

0'8 

Cows and heifers 

2,553,500 

2,577,970 

24,470 

0-9 

Other cattle . . . . 

3,641.090 

3.622,520 

18,570 

0-5 

Sheep.. . 

15,123.220 

16,475,180 

1,351,960 

8-2 

Pigs. .... 1 

! 1,799,560 

1,697,070 

102,490 

60 


INDIA 


Numlx'r of live stock in 1917-18 as com- 
pared with 1916-17, Only for Burma. 
Central Provinces, Bcrar, Ajmer-Merwara 


and Manpur Pargana are the figures for the 
years stated. For the other provinces the 
figures are from older enumerations. 


« 

('lassilication 

Number of head in 

Increase (+) oi decrease ( — ) 
in 1917-18 as compared with 
1916-17 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1 Difference 

Percentage 

Bulls and bullocks... 

i 49,331,497 

49,416,156 


84,359 

— 0-2 

Cows 

37,471,164 

37,616,899 

— 

145,735 

^ 0-4 

Buffaloe<t, Bulls 

5,582.655 

5,581,163 


1,492 

00 

C'ows . . 

13.652,678 

13.698,584 


45,906 

— 0*3 

Young stock (calves and buffalc calves) 

43.069,628 

43.112,218 


42,590 

01 

Sheep 

22.894.571 

22,923.458 

— 

28.887 

— 0‘1 

Goats 

33,165.506 

33.366,392 


200,186 

— 0*6 

Horses and ponies .... 

1,680.946 

1.680. 990 

; — 

44 

00 

Mules 

70,940 

70,910 

■f 

30 

00 

Donkeys , . 

1.534,344 

1,537,083 


2,742 

— 0-2 

Camels .... 

499,903 

500,011 


108 

0 0 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF CATTLE FROM GREAT BRITAIN PROHIBITED 


Under and by virtue of authority conferred 
upon him by the provisions of Section 9 of 
The Animal Contagious Diseases Act, R,S,C., 
1906, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
under date of October 24, 1919, orders that, 
owing to the existence of foot and mouth 


disease in England, all permits for the impor- 
tation to Canada from the United Kingdom, 
except Scotland, of cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants, and swine shall be and are hereby 
cancelled. The embargo had recently been 
lifted temporarily. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SEED CROPS AND THE SEED TRADE IN 

THE UNITED STATES 


An attempt is being made in the following 
pages to furnish timely information on seeds 
in foreign countries. It is hoped that this 
information will, to some extent enable 
Canadians to properly appreciate the sources 
of supply, so as to procure seeds of good qual- 
ity when they import, and afford them much 
of the data they need should they be export- 
ers of seeds. 

The information which appears in this 
issue of the Gazette is that at present readily 
available, and relates primarily to the 
United States. There is presented the con- 
flition of certain seed crops, the seed stocks 
in the United States, and the farm value of 
the United States’ seeds. The trade reports 
give details of the sources of supply upon 
which the United States draw, and of the 
destination of the seeds which they export. 


It is hoped that there will result some timely 
service and guidance for the Canadian 
importer and exporting producer. 

Saving limited data relating to 1919, the 
trade figures cover the years from 1914 to 
1918. In order to give an idea of*the trend 
of prices and permit of some comparison of 
the first year of war with the last, the average 
export and import prices have been calcu- 
lated for the years 1914 and 1918. This has 
been done, country by country, and an aver- 
age of the whole trade for all countries has 
been calculated besides. Readers are, how- 
ever, warned to be guarded in interpreting 
these prices. The wide differences in prices 
as between the several countries may be the 
result of different varieties and grades so as 
not to offer a sound basis for exact compa- 
rison. 


RED AND ALSIKE CLOVER SEED OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 


(From the ILS. 

The prospective production of red clover 
seed in the United States this year is esti- 
mated from numerous reports received about 
August 22 from correspondents in all of the 
producing sections to be about 75 ix^r cent 
that of last year. The smaller production 
this year is to be accounted for largely by 
the reduced acreage and the probable 
decreased yield per acre because of the dry, 
hot weather that occurred in some of the 
largest .seed-producing .sections after the 
hay crop (first crop) was harvested. In these 
sections the growth was much retarded by 
the drouth and the fields that were in flower 
at the time of making the inquiry (about 
August 22) did not present the appearance 
of filling well. In Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
where sufficient rainfall was obtained at the 
proper time, the yield per acre is very promis- 
ing. It was too early for correspondents to 
make close estimates of acreage and yield of 
medium red clover seed because practically 
none of the crop had been hulled and only 
a small percentage had been harvested. 

The quantity of red clover seed in the 
hands of growers and country shippers is 
almost negligible, as was showm by the 
reports. The production of alsike clover 
seed this year is estimated to have been about 
90 per cent that of last year. Much of the 
1919 crop had been hulled at the time of the 
inquiry and fairly good yields per acre were 
obtained in sections that ordinarily produce 
considerable seed of this variety of clover. 
The drouth during the early summer did 
not affect the alsil^ clover swd crop nearly 
to the same extent that it did the medium 


Seed Reporter’') 

red clover ^ed crop. In most of the pro- 
ducing sections the acreage w^as below nor- 
mal, but in some of them it was larger than 
that of last year. Doubtless the high prices 
that were being offered for this seed at har- 
vest time influenced many to cut their crop 
for seed. On August 22, prices ranging from 
$30 to $36.75 per 100 pounds were being 
offered for countr>^-run seed and $33.20 to 
$39 for recleaned seed, which were from 
$12 to $16 [xrr 100 pounds more than 
the prices that prevailed last year at a corre- 
sponding time. Stocks of all seeds in the 
hands of the growers, shippers, and dealers 
are undoubtedly the smallest they have ever 
bet^n. 

STOCKS OF SEEDS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following table gives the stocks of 
certain field seeds in the United States on 
June 30, 1919 compared with June 30th, 
1918. 


Name 

Stocks on hand June 30th 

1919 

1918 

Red clover 

Alsike clover 

White clover 

Crimson clover 

Sweet clover 

Bur clover 

Pounds 
1,838.560 
239,587 
348.538 
1,. 399, 392 
862,075 
109,244 
4,242,443 
1.329,373 
.56,822,806 
9,767,112 
240,729 
459,726 
254.572 

Pounds 

4,177,647 

3,059,422 

845,861 

1,345,819 

1.217.976 
205,728 

11,320,640 

4,070.449 

80.744.706 

11,981,823 

1,066,230 

851,779 

2.119.976 

Alfalfa 

Rape 

Timothy 

Red top 

Orchard grass 

Meadow fescue.... ....... 

Common spring vetch 
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FARM VALUE OF SEEDS IN THE UNITED STATES 



Clover seed per bushel 

Timothy seed per bushel 

1 As sold 

As bought 

As sold 

As bought 1 


Alfalfa seed per bushel 


30 ao 20-00 
27-10 19-40 



IMPORTS OF SEED INTO THE UNITED STATES 

Red Ctfwer Seed (Free) 

Year endiug June 3 ) 


prim’ y 
ending Ji 


Iraiiorted from- 


Austria-Hungary. 
Denmark .... 

France .. 

Germany . . 

Italy.. 

Netherlands ... 

Russia in Europe . 

Spain 

United Kingdom 
Canada. , . . 

Chile. . 

Peru .. 

Japan 

Russia in Asu 

Totals and averages . 


lb. 

Ih. 

lb. 

Ib. 

1 

lb. 

cents 

per 

cents 

per 

112,708 





lb. 

lb. 

5.255,936' 

’ 8.176,792 

33,275 

22.214.818 

4.817.383 

187.000 

12-4 

■l9-( 

556,207 

8,800 

44,000 

13 5 


44,000 

262,144 

10,256,053 

660 

647,479 

14'9 

i7-.i 

33,075 


55.086 

176,192' 




632,892 


22,646 

783,781 

'45,668’ 


io-2 

1 

129,406 

79.825 

67,342 

561.005 

48,790 

13-7 

[ ’26-C 


209.495 


135.779 

22.440 


1 22\ 




43.898 

32 

190,650 

I 

• 



6,764.218 

8,749,757 

33.476.401 

5,971.267 

1 905 , 709 

12-3 

17-« 


All Piker Clover Seed (Free) 





Imported from — 


Year ending June 30. 


1917 I 1918 


Average 
prices year 
ending June 
30. 
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AU Other Crass Seed <Free) 



4* 

Year ending June 30. 

Average 
prices year 
ending June 
30. 

Imported from 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1914 

1918 

Austria-Hungary 

lb. 

231.120 

148,630 

339.895 

174.505 

18,311.136 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

41 

2-3 

10-6 

8*3 

60 

per 

lb. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

C^rmany 

Greece. . 

Italy 

Netherlands. . . 

Russia in Europe. . 

Spain 





’is-T 

3M 

410,332 

1,239,795 

4,608.274 

2.351 

21,380 

1,787,545 

127.253 

44,000 

115,990 

12,100 

4,318.122 

736,030 

711,073 

578,587 

121,385 

1,218,884 

90,193 

57,864 

3,874 




11,946 

322.667 

1,805.068 

4,400 

84.888 

16.013 

436,689 

270.208 


37,478 

4'3 

lO’S 

5-3 


9,520 

365,021 

26,956 

49,000 


176,660 

14 0 

Sweden. . . 

22.797 

307,604 

7,142,874 

1,201,133 


5-1 


Turkey in Europe . . 
United Kingdom 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Mexico . 

Jamaica . . 



2.877.876 

689.446 

2,738,482 

1,060,207 

3,084 

3,537 

4.520 

2,163,945 

1,043,819 

2-8 

SO 

8a 

10-2 

38,223 


3,892 

8,140 




Cuba . . . 

Argentina. 

Brazil 

100 

77,000 

215 

26,936 

975,612 



567,570 

‘‘ioi; 266 ' 

220 

101,831 


‘io-5 


China . . . 

India 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

Russia in Asia 

Turkey in Asia 

Australia .. 

New Zealand 

South Africa. . 

Totals j 

18,785 

3,290,616 

4.800 

89,600 





35,100 

1,595,727 

1,673,919 


396,601 
44.000 
32,192 
173, 925 
153,522 

'i7, 237, 719* 

1,693.450 

1,060.664 

451,120 

1,542.345 

‘‘2-3’ 

5*4 

30 

3-4 


34426 

118,271 

22,655 

23,688 

400 

*'’'ii9424' 

92,288 

141,965 

344,150 

3,584 

‘’ 7 * 5 ' 

7*7 

26-2 

17*4 




31.937.701 

34,690,259 



5.974,944 

51 

8-4 


Sugarbeet Seed (Free) 


Year ending June 30. 


Average 
prk«s year 
ending June 
30. 


Imported from— 


Auatria-Hungaiy. 

Denmark 

France.. , 

Germany . 

Italy4. . 

Netherlands .. 

Russia in Europe . . 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

China 

Japan 

Russia in Asia . . . 

Totals 


1914 

1915 

! 1916 

1917 

; 1918 

1914 

1918 

Ib. 

633.466 

9,427 

24,299 

8,848.464 

’“‘ 222 , 126 * 

352,452 

80.639 

35.025 

Ib. 

873,465 

80,102 

15,501 

10,171,955 

2,060 

4,688.045 

150 

22,046 

22,912 

6,425 

lb. 

lb. 

“ 10,600 

, 22,178 

lb. 

per 
lb. 
7-3 
ll'O 
9-2 
7-8 j 

pear 

lb. 

2.311 

183,048 

945,104 

448 

1,977,673 

2,213,460 

9,797 

33,135 

9,028 


2,308 

48*8 

’ '8,139,800 



1,819,350 

9.009,233 

71 

8-2 

26-0 

33*2 

45 , 945 ' 

6,602 

3,800 

49,409 

3,818.678 

■'6‘-6’ 

9-9 

32*2 
24- 1 




“ “ 932 .' 972 ! 
3.593 


27 0 
12-8 

88.000 


3,668,486 

6,241.449 

8-5 

10.293.898 

15,882,661 

9,042,490 

14,469,774 

15,635.542 

7-8 

29-0 
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EXFOI^S OP SEEDS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Clfn>er Seed 








Average 
prices year 



Year ending June 30 



ending June 
'in 

Exported to — 













l9U 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

r 

per 

lb. 

Denmark 

24,690 

955.389 

5,430 

10.551 

33,150 

95,263 

534.913 

1,049.788 

16*7 

19-8 


20vl, in 




15*2 


Italy 

18; 840 





Netherlands 

15,000 

10,844 

5,525 

’‘7i;358’ 




Sweden 


196,426 

34..i00 




United Kingdom 

'495,626 

3. in, 3.55 

1,984,648 

2,168,931 

4.822.757’ 

15 0 

260 

Canada 

5,326.952 

5,598.542 

4,801,731 

1.918.005 

2,586,886 

14-8 

29 0 

Mexico 

400 



11,025 j 



Argentina 

Chile 


690 


469.299 

444 



3,625 



46.140 

241 



Australia 

34,104 


'266 

15,990 

60,900 

20 1 

26 '3 

New Zealand . 

514.756 

8; 091 

31,312 

581,902 

896.438 

14*8 

22 1 

Other Countries,.. , 

1 6,088 

5.622 

1,115 

44,290 

10,835 



Totals. . . . 

4,640,852 

9,750,064 

7,116.220 

5,886.893 

9,439,314 

14-9 

25-7 


Timothy Seed 


Exported to — 


Year ending June 30. 


Average 
prices year 
ending June 
30. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1914 

1918 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

per 

lb. 

per 

lb. 

Belgium 

75,928 





5 0 


Denmark 

325,392 

3.i55,i80 

1,097,165 

493,40.5 

137,730 

5-9 

8-6 

France i 

120,137 

22,934 

36,666 

100,323 


5*1 


Germany 

2,156,261 

449.488 




5-0 


Netherlands. . . ... 

137, #28 

215,506 


38,1.50 


4.9 


Norway 



38,650 


175,. 500 


111 

United Kingdom... 

1; 163; 653 

1.799.463 

1,261,112 

3,020,241 

1.616,463 

5 -.3 

9.3 

Canada 

8.419,442 

11, .553, 700 

10,935,7.50 

11,196.094 

6,165,821 

5-8 

8-4 

Newfoundland ... . 

18,024 

49,168 

4,445 

191 

1 6,000 



Australia 


50,083 

454 



New Zealand 

Other Countries... . 

9.1M 

114,498 

87,477 

228 

87,896 

98.510 

288 , 895 
2,160 

406.464 
12,195 i 

‘6-6 

’ii;6 

Totals 

12,480,294 

17.333.144 

13,610,257 

15,139,913 

8,520,173 

5-5 

8-8 


All Other Grass Seeds 


Exported to- — 

Year ending J une 30 . 

Average 
prices year 
ending June 
30. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1914 1 

1 1918 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

lb. 

61.585 

84,851 

1,869,092. 

705,077 

lb. 

909,749 

59,361 

122,640 

304,561 

lb. 

358,829 

90,877 

lb. 

34,869 

42.695 

lb. 

56,150 

40,616 


17-1 

14*0 

162,569 

200,956 

853,681 

1,919,804 

17,292 

905 

6,506 

14,433 

1,050 

1,800 

28,100 

16,284 

65,970 



United Kingdom j 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba..' 

Argentina 

Chile 

Japan 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Other Countries 

Totals 

1,076,496 

1,155,220 

40,629 

1»4S4 

9,820 

2,212 

4,704 

129,103 

12,558 

1,382,302 
1,355,794 
61,522 
508 
34,225 
98 
1,053 
. 2,740 

100,582 
7,791 

1,159,988 

2,282.433 

73,019 

3,068 

1,719,968 

8,638 

2,322 

17,166 

196,857 

59,054 

1,175,424 

1.577,192 

94.572 

18,825 

380,569 

7,741 

2,897 

1,500 

195,943 

12,127 

14-0 

8*4 

8-4 

14-3 

20-6 

11*8 

19*3 

26*1 

5,156,801 

4,342,926 

3,613,026 

5,666.047 

3,563,556 

11-6 

16-7 
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THE CITY MARKET 

C ivic officials are taking a keen interest in city markets, partly with a 
view to providing commodities of high quality at a reasonable cost 
to the city dwellers, and also to stimulate greater production and 
closer competition on the part of the growers. In some of the Canadian 
cities as much as three quarters of the fresh vegetables and other farm produce 
purchased by the consumers are bought on the city market. By educatji^g 
the buying public and the growers, who in many cases could improve the 
appearance of their produce, this direct business dealing between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer should prove a distinct advantage in urban centres 
where the cost of living maintains its altitude owing to the exorbitant demands 
of middlemen who are not exposed to the levelling influence of a city market. 

A series of articles on city markets, prepared by responsible officials,^, 
appears in P^rt IV of this issue of The Agricultural Gazette. These statements 
indicate that there,, does not exist in Canada any uniform system of city 
market administration. Each city has its own special rules and regulatioi^. 
In some instances the market is sublet to a sort of publican who buys from 
the city the privilege to collect tolls or fees from those who bring produce to 
the market. In other cases, as in Regina, we find a women's organi- 
zation efficiently conducting the city market on a business basis, while many 
public markets are directly managed by a committee appointed by the city 
council. The Hamilton Board of Trade has established a wholesome rela- 
tionship between its urban and rural peoples by creating a farmers’ section 
of the Board. The friendly co-operation and exchange of views betw^een 
the two sections result in a l 3 etter understanding of conditions, consequently 
the Hamilton market is highly esteemed by growers and buyers. It serves 
the interests of both. Special features adopted by various market admini- 
strations are giving excellent results, for example, the system adopted as at 
Port Arthur for the selling of consignments of produce by the market manager 
on a commission basis. . . • 

Officials eager to secure ideas wffiich they may employ m the improving 
of their markets will do well to look into the statements published in Part 
IV of this number. 
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RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


T WO bills affecting the agri- 
cultural industry were enacted 
during the recent session of 
parliament. 

Bill 28, an Act to permit the 
temporary importation, manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine in Canada, 
defines the ingredients of oleo- 
margarine and permits its importa- 
tion, free of duty, and manufacture 
in Canada until the 31st day of 
August, 1920, and the sale thereof 
until the first day of March, 1921. 
Persons importing or manufacturing 
oleomargarine in Canada must first 
obtain a license from the Minister of 
Agriculture, who has power to cancel 
such license for any violation of the 
provisions of this Act. No person 
shall sell, offer for sale, or have in his 
possession for sale any oleomargarine 
unless the packages containing it are 
labelled or marked oleomargarine, 
and it is provided that the Governor 
in Council may make such regula- 
tions as he deems proper respecting: 

(a) The importation, manufacture, 
inspection and sale of oleo- 
margarine. 

(b) The issuing of licenses for the 
importation and manufacture 
of oleomargarine. 

(c) The seizure and confiscation of 
apparatus and materials used 


in the manufacture of oleo* 
margarine in contravention d^ 
any of the provisions of this 
Act or of any regulation made 
thereunder. 

(d) The efficient enforcement and 
operation of this Act. 

Persons guilty of violations under 
this Act are liable to a penalty of not 
less than ten dollars. 

Bill 7, an Act to amend the Adulter- 
ation Act (rCvSpecting bran and shorts 
or midlings) as passed by the House 
of Commons November 8 amends 
section 3 of the Adulteration Act, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, 
Chapter 133, by adding thereto the 
following paragraph : 

(j) in the case of bran and shorts 
or midlings, if it contains any- 
thing that is not a product of 
wheat, or in the case of corn 
bran, if it contains anything 
that is not a product of maize 
or Indian corn” — 

the product shall be deemed to be 
adulterated, and parties convicted in 
connection therewith shall be liable 
to a penalty for first offence, (a) for 
adulteration of produce $200, or 
3 months in jail, and (b) for sale of 
adulterated produce $100. For sub- 
sequent convictions offenders shall 
incur heavier penalties. 


MILLING AND BAKING VALUE OF SPROUTED WHEAT 

BY DR. F. J. BIRCHARD, CHEMIST, DOMINION GRAIN RESEARCH LABORATORY, DEPT. OF 
‘ TRADE AND COMMERCE, WINNIPEG 


T he value of flour milled from 
sprouted wheat is now being 
studied in the Grain Research 
Laboratory, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Winnipeg, and, while 
as yet there has not been sufficient 
time to complete the large number 
of tests necessary in any investigation 
of this character, certain definite 
results have already been obtained 
which are of great interest. 


The samples tested were, for the 
most part, graded by the inspector, 
*'No Grade, Number Three Northern 
Rejected, tough or damp.” Great 
variations were observed in the 
amount and degree of sprouting of 
the different samples of this grade, 
and since, in addition, the character 
of the original wheats differed widely 
before sprouting occurred, great care 
had to be exercised in drawing con- 
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elusions from the milling and baking 
results. It was thus at times difficult 
to decide whether any particular 
defect in baking quality should be 
attributed to the results of sprouting 
or to the inherent quality of the 
original wheat. In certain cases it 
was apparent that the original wheat 
contained a considerable number of 
starchy kernels, or was otherwise of 
inferior quality. In others, it was 
found that the district in which the 
grain originated was known to pro- 
duce wheat of comparatively poor 
quality. From the series of tests 
which have been completed, it would 
appear that the following general con- 
clusions are warranted. 

As regards the milling value, the 
sprouting must be regarded as detri- 
mental, since the scouring loss is 
increased and the yield of flour 
decreased. This loss was found in 
general to increase with the amount 
and degree of sprouting. 

As regards the baking quality, the 
most marked characteristic was the 
greatly increased loaf volume when 
the ordinary baking methods were 
employed. This was observed in 
every case where the original w^heats 
were hard, even Avhen the sprouting 
was far advanced. It was noticed, 
however, that with this decided in- 
crease in loaf volume, the texture of 
the loaves suffered considerably; 
though, when the baking method was 
modified so as to produce a smaller 
loaf, a corresponding improvement 
in the texture was obtained. The 
colour of the bread from the sprouted 
wheat, when milled alone, was gen- 
erally poor, though, in those cases 
where the sprouting w^as not severe, 
a certain improvement was noticed. 
It should be particularly noted, how- 
ever, that when a mixture was made 
of flour from wheat grading One, Two 
and Three Northern, and various 
percentages up to 25 of flour from 
sprouted wheat, containing a large 
proportion of hard kernels, both the 
colour and texture were invariably 
improved; but this improvement 


could not be obtained if the original 
wheat was of inferior quality. 

The absorption was found to be 
slightly decreased in every case. 
The general appearance, and shape 
of the loaves from the blended flour, 
was excellent in every way, and the 
improvement obtained by blending 
the flour from sprouted wheat with 
normal wheat was very marked as 
regards these characteristics. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed 
that the best results with flour from 
sprouted wheat are to be obtained by 
mixing the flour with that milled 
from hard wheat. The baking of 
flour from sprouted wheat (No Grade 
Rejected, Three Northern) alone, 
cannot be recommended; but it has 
been shown that it can be blended 
with hard wheat flour to considerable 
advantage, even in comparatively 
large proportions. Thus it was found 
that 20% or more of flour from an 
average sample of sprouted wheat of 
this grade could be blended with flour 
from One Northern wheat to produce 
a loaf equal in baking quality to that 
produced from One Northern wheat 
alone. If the original sprouted wheat 
was of high quality, this percentage 
could be considerably increased. 

As to the baking quality of Rejected 
Three Northern wheat (on account 
of sprouts), as a grade it is difficult to 
say anything very definite on account 
of the great variations which occur 
in the quality of the original wheat 
and also in* the degree and amount 
of sprouting. It was observed, how- 
ever, that when the original wheat 
was inferior and contained a large 
percentage of starchy kernels, the 
baking quality was poor, but that 
hard wheat, on the other hand, could 
carry a much greater percentage of 
sprouted kernels without suffering 
the same deterioration in baking 
quality. In this case it was only 
when the percentage was very large 
and the sprouting far advanced that 
the poor texture, colour, etc., 
referred to above, became evident. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


SHEEP GRADING EXPERIMENT AT BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL 

FARM 

BY W. C. MCKILLICAN, SUPERINTENDENT 


I N the years 1910 and 1911 a flock 
of western grade sheep was 
purchased for Brandon Experi- 
mental Farm. These sheep were 
typical of the sheep that come oflf 
the western ranges, being small in 
size and showing much mixing of 
breeding. They might be called a 
typical mongrel range flock. Unfor- 
tunately no record was taken of the 
weight per sheep of the original flock, 
but from experience with similar 
sheep since, we feel safe in saying 
that their average weight would be 
le|5s than 115 pounds. The average 
clip of wool taken off them the first 
spring was 7i pounds. 

On this flock there has been used 
consistently Oxford Down rams of 
good breeding. The Oxford Down 
was chosen for this purpose because 
it is the most popular and widely 
distributed breed in Manitoba, and 
because it was believed that it would 
be suitable in increasing the size and 
improving the type of such sheep as 


were used as the foundation. Doubt- 
less similar results could have been 
obtained with other greeds. 

The first cross of Oxford on this 
range stock showed the most marked 
change. The size was greatly in- 
creased, the form improved, the 
faces darkened in color, and the 
fleece lengthened. The second cross 
brought a sheep scarcely distinguish- 
able from a pure bred Oxford. Third 
and later crosses show very slight 
improvement, and this improvement 
is dependent on the ram being of 
outstanding merit. 

So rapid is improvement made 
with sheep, that by 1917 a flock had 
developed that was uniform; the 
sheep all had the appearance of 
high-grade Oxford in size, color, and 
fleece, and many would pass muster 
for pure breds. 

The average weight of the mature 
ewes in the flock now is 175 pounds, 
and the average fleece shorn in the 
spring of 1919 was pounds. 
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V 


BRANDON: SHEEP GRADING EXPERIMENT. — ^fONGREL RANGE EWES WHICH WXRE VSK) FOR FOUNDATION STOCK AND AN OXFORD DOWN 

RAM USED FOR GRADING UP. 
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EWE LAMBS RESULTING FROM SECOND CROSS OF OXFORD DOWN BLOOD ON RANGE STOCK. 




DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE BRANCH 


DOMINION EDUCATIONAL BUTTER SCORING CONTEST, 1919 

BY J. A. RIJDDICK, DAIRY AND COLD STORAGE COMMISSIONER 


T he Dominion Educational 

Butt(?r Scoring Contest, the 
plan of which was announced 
in the March issue of the '‘Agricul- 
tural Gazette,’* has been carried out 
along the lines proposed, the last 


samples having been received at the 
scoring station during the first week 
of October. The following table 
shows the number of samples re- 
ceived throughout the contest from 
the different provinces, by months: 


Month 

1 

B. Columbia ! 

! 

Alberta 

1 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

! 

Ontario j 

! 

Quebec 

J 

N. Brunswick 

i 

.2 

1 

0 

o 

P. E. Island 

Total 1 

I 

May 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 


23 

June* 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

32 

July 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

31 

August 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

33 

September 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

31 

October ... 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

31 

Total 

18 

22 

22 

20 

10 

23 

23 

14 

20 

181 


All the samples were scored at the 
time they were received, and have 
been re-scored every succeeding 
month. It is proposed, if possible, 
to continue the re-scoring until all 
the samples have been examined 6 
times. 

Interim reports on the scoring, 
giving the churning records of every 
sam[)le, have been sent to all the 
creameries engaged in the contest, to 
dairy officials in the different pro- 
vinces, and to others who are inter- 
ested enough to ask for them. A 
complete and final report will be pre- 
pared for general distribution. 

Some very valuable information 
will be made available to butter- 
makers, creamery managers, and 
dealers in butter, when this work is 
completed. 

Arrangements are being made to 
have a number of the samples at the 
various dairy conventions and other 
places where butter makers and 
dealers may foregather during the 
coming, winter, in order that as many 


as possible of those who are interested 
in such matters shall have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the samples and 
judging for themselves of the results 
the contest. 

Dairy officials from all the prov- 
inces have been present at different 
times while the scoring of the samples 
was being carried out. Some of the 
leading dairy officials in the United 
States have also requested the privi- 
lege of being present, and, needless to 
say, they were made welcome. 

The official scorer were P. W. 
McLagan, Managing Director for 
lx)vell and Christmas, Montreal, 
Que., J. B. Muir, of the Ingersoll 
Pacldng Co., Ingersoll, Ont., and 
Geo. H. Barr, Chief Dairy Division, 
Ottaw'a, 

The officers of the Branch who are 
responsible for this contest feel that 
a beginning only has been made, and 
it is hoped to continue the work 
another season on a more extended 
plan. 
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FRUIT BRANCH 

CANADIAN RAILROADS AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

G. E. MCINTOSH, IN CHARGE OF TRANSPORTATION 


T he problem before the fruit and 
vegetable growers of Canada 
today is, first, to develop a 
product of quality, then to create a 
larger demand on the part of the 
consumer and finally to perfect as 
nearly as possible a system of efficient 
economical distribution. In the first 
and second instances educational 
work may be promoted from every 
source, but the meat of the nut is 
distribution. This can be satisfact- 
orily accomplished only by putting 
into effect a close co-operative scheme 
between the agricultural interests and 
the railway and express companies. 

It is generally conceded that in 
Canada, where perishable farm and 
orchard products must move during 
severe weather conditions, special 
attention should be given to the 
question of efficient transportation. 
Almost every branch of agricul^nre, 
but particularly fruit, vegetable, 
poultry, dairy and live stock interests, 
are inseparably t)ound together with 
transportation interests. It is inter- 
esting to note that agriculture, includ- 
ing the products of animals, is contri- 
buting approximately 24 per cent of 
the total railway freight tonnage. 
This year, for instance, in apples 
alone, Canadian railways will handle 
possibly 15,000 carloads. 

In the United States some interest- 
ing statistics are available as to what 
has been accomplished by the rail- 
ways extending assistance to agricul- 
tural districts along their lines. Pre- 
vious to the war, one company had 
for eight years been engaged in 
organizing farmers' associations in 
the district through which it ran, until 
there was hardly a town of 300 people 
on its lines which had not an active 
association of farmers for the promo- 
tion of diversified crops. The result 
was that in 1915 the road hauled in 


90 days 3,500 cars of truck and fruit 
as against practically none five or six 
years ago. Another company states 
that through similar efforts, fruit and 
truck growing increased fully 100 per 
cent in five years. Another company 
says: ‘‘The result of the work has 
been an increase from almost nothing, 
in the way of fruits and vegetables, to 
many hundreds of cars annually.’' 

One company publishes for distri- 
bution among its patrons a monthly 
magazine; another opened up a 
locality specially adaptible to the 
growing of strawberries, eight acres 
being put out the first year. This 
has developed until last year that road 
hauled something over 600 carloads. 
Eight companies have estal)lished 
experimental and demonstration 
farms. 

Canadian railways are juntas deeply 
concerned in the welfare of this 
great industry in Canada. They 
have carried out experimental tests, 
provideil a great many agricultural 
displays, built warehouses for storage 
of perishable products and, where 
reasonable demands have been made 
upon them, service has t)een greatly 
improved. While, however, ^ much 
has been accomplished, a great deal 
more can be done co-operatively 
towards greater development. 

The policy of the Fruit Branch in 
its transportation work is to create a 
closer relationship among producers, 
shippers, ednsignees and the carriers, 
to receive complaints of shippers, to 
investigate and negotiate with the 
carriers, and in brief, to perfect as 
nearly as possible the distributing 
system as it applies to the fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

It is evident, in order that a railway 
company may profit to the fullest 
extent from the fruit and vegetable 
growers contiguous to its lines, that it 
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must do more than construct tracks, 
run trains and carry freight; it must 
come in a helpful way into direct 
personal contact with the growers' 
interests. This can best be done 
through a central representative of 
these growers and with this object in 
view a special study of local transpor- 
tation matters is made in any prov- 
ince, any district or at any shipping 
point, upon request from shippers. 

The country is today more inter- 
ested in ample, safe and rapid trans- 
portation than in cheap transporta- 
tion^ This applies to the fruit and 
vegetable industries even more forc- 
ibly than to manufacturing or other 
lines of industry. The day is not far 
distant when train schedules will be 
re-arranged whereby trains may ac- 
commodate moving crops rather than 
expedite passenger travel. Even now 
low assembling rates are being pro- 
vided, mixing privileges extended, 
joint commoclity rates established, 
suitable minimums obtained, preferred 
attention given in the supplying of 
cars, and in many other ways help is 
being given to secure for the producer 
the best possible marketing facilities. 

On the other hand the growers and 
the shippers in many producing sec- 
tions of Canada are still marketing 
under adverse transportation condi- 
tions. Where the situation is such, 
we hope to assist in bringing about 
improvements, and therefore want to 


know what complaints the producer 
of perishable foodstuffs may have 
relating thereto. The fact that fifty 
million dollars worth of fruit and 
vegetables are being annually pro- 
duced in the Dominion of Canada, 
requiring say 500,000 cars, or an 
equivalent, to transport the same to 
market, and that ten years hence the 
annual value of the fruit produced 
will possibly double the above figure, 
makes the transportation and distri- 
bution of this enormous crop of 
perishable foodstuffs one of the great- 
est problems confronting the growers 
of Canada today. It is estimated 
that the entire car equipment of all 
railways in Canada, at an average 
haul of 216 miles per car, would be in 
use four times during the average 
season to market the fruit crop. 

This merely touches on a few of the 
most important aspects of the situa- 
tion but it conveys to one’s mind the 
important relationship of transporta- 
tion to agriculture, and to the fruit 
and vegetable industries in particu- 
lar. There is this to bear in mind, 
that proportionately to population, 
Canada is even better equipped in 
railway mileage than our neighbours 
to the south, who are five times better 
equipped than the European coun- 
tries. This being the case, agricul- 
ture in all its branches and the rail- 
ways of Canada are interdependent. 


SEED BRANCH 

FINAL SEED SURVEY REPORT, 1919 

BY K. D. EDDY, B.S.A., CHIEF SEED INSPECTOR 


T he regular channels of the seed 
trade in Canada and the 
United States were greatly 
interfered with during the war. For 
many kinds of seeds, particularly 
root and vegetable, the American 
continent had been depending largely 
on European supplies. Owing to the 
interruption of seed growing in 
Europe and the difficulties of trans- 
porta tTon it was impossible for Cana- 


dian and United States seedsmen to 
secure delivery from overseas of 
their requirements in many kinds of 
seed and the growing of seed on the 
American continent was undertaken 
on a larger scale than ever before. 
The situation was further compli- 
cated by poor crops of some kinds of 
seed in America and it was considered 
advisable to institute greater govern- 
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ment supervision of seed distribution, 
especially exports. 

A special Seed Reporting Service 
was established under the Bureau of 
Markets by the United States Giov- 
ernment to procure and distribute 
information respecting seed supplies 
and the Seed Stocks Committee was 
formed to advise the War Trade 
Board respecting the issuing of export 
and import licenses for seed ship- 
ments. In Canada the Seed Branch 
acted in much the same capacity as 
the Seed Reporting Service and the 
Seed Stocks Committee did in the 
United States by procuring informa- 
tion respecting seed supplies and 
making recommendations to the 
Canada Food Board regarding appli- 
cations for export licenses. Through- 
out this work the Seed Branch acted 
in close co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

One of the most important features 
in connection with securing infor- 
mation regarding available seed 
supplies have been the semi-annual 
seed surveys conducted concurrently 
in Canada and the United States. 
Seedsmen and seed growers were 
required to make returns showing 
stocks on hand, total receipts and 
exports at or during stated periods. 
With this information it was possible 
to know whether seed requirements 
for the season were in sight and to 
give reliable advice respecting appli- 
cations for trade permits. 

The first survey was conducted on 
February 1, 1918. This was followed 
by others on July 1, I 9 I 8 , January 1, 
1919 and June 30, 1919. The sum- 
mary results of the surveys were 
published in the Seed Reporter, the 
oflScial organ of the Seed Reporting 
Service of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Through the 
courtesy of file United States Depart- 
ment, the Seed Reporter has been 
distributed to Canadian seedsmen 
who were asked to make returns for 
the seed survey. 

The preliminary report of the seed 
survey made in Canada on June 30th 
last was published in the October 
number of the Seed Reporter. The 
complete figures have since been 
compiled and the final report is 
presented herewith. From the table 
it will be noted that with some kinds 
of seeds the carry-over from last 
season, as indicated by stock on 
hand June 30th, is very light in 
comparison with the previous year. 
This is particularly true of clovers 
and timothy seed. Last spring when 
export permits were granted for seed 
shipments to Europe, a serious short- 
age of clover seed developed in 
Canada and the United States which 
caused a greater demand for timothy 
with the result that the stocks of all 
these lines arc ver>’ low. The situa- 
tion is made more serious through 
the fact that the present seed crop, 
red clover particularly, is very light. 
With most kinds of root and vegetable 
seeds the carry-over is fairly liberal 
and stocks are in sight for the season’s 
requirements. 

Exports: The principal items re- 
ported as exported during the year 
ending June 30, 1919, are as follows 
(pounds in all cases): Red Clover, 
850,165; Alsike, 10,019,462; White 
Clover, 8,000; Sweet Clover, 1,016,- 
126; Timothy, 404,266; Canada Blue 
Grass, 615,994 ; Common Spring 
Vetch, 492,000; Hairy Vetch, 22,544; 
Dwarf Snap Beans, 61,641; Garden 
Pole Beans, 96,000; Garden or Can- 
ning Peas, 8,640,594. 
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SEED SURVEY, JUNE 30, 1919. 


Item. 

Stock on Hand 

! Total Receipts Year Ending 

June 30. 

June 30. 


1919. 

! 1918. 

I . .. - 

1919. 

1918. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Red Clover 

34,580 

39,655 

560,628 

1,034,456 

32,165 

3,870,360 
i 15,619,396 

1 65,120 

5,487,417 

10,226,737 

60,750 

Alsilcc 

White Clover 

Crimson Clover 

Sweet Clover 

12,518 

3,967 

10,784 

64,883 

7,586 

261,668 

167,868 

3,465,285 

1,545 

1,744,327 

607,430 

9,746,064 

5,538 
802 , 169 
675,732 
12,867,809 

Alfalfa 

Timothy 

842,965 

Red Top 

104,415 

88,320 

138,726 

136,777 

Orchard (irass 

4,758 

27,521 

1 8 , 565 

15,328 

Ken. Blue (irass .... 

33 , 198 

66,648 

60,. 591 

58,292 

Can. Blue (»rass . . 

247,262 

349,438 

1,427,.S28 

1,80 >,659 

Bronius I norm is 

7,441 

4,625 

566,433 

156,533 

Western Rye (irass 

45,907 

56,088 

369,609 

263,396 

Meadow Fescue. . . 

3,018 

6,549 

14,031 

15,071 

Common Wtch 

39,923 

333,793 

( 958,705 

701 ,333 

Hairy Vetch 

5,029 

39,609 

62,924 

63,669 

C’ommon M llct 

202,707 

172,372 

464,184 

276,059 

Foxtail Millet 

301 ,684 

200,332 

670,860 

255,889 

Barnyard Millet 

9,647 

34,. 541 

17,818 

40.611 

Raj^e 

120,443 

I47,.S32 

245.442 

229,140 

Seed ( 'orn , . . , 

1,045,322 

t 1,356,537 

10,564,268 

15,196,109 

Beans, 0 . Sna]) 

.166,464 

1 233.421 

655,411 

471,053 

(iardeii Pole, 

36,003 

16,033 

139,857 

98,358 

*Beet, Garden OS , 

20.429 

36,103 

19,607 

38,434 

• “ “ .\ni . 

42,786 

20,632 

60,270 

24,544 

“ ManRcl OS . . 

256,612 

260.934 

151,933 

177,775 

Am 

13,676 

2,863 

28.599 

9,123 

Sugar (3S . . 

265,596 

506,186 

307,600 

23,492 

Am . 

60,. 346 

44,187 

71.089 

49,971 

(Jabhage OS . . . . 

9,493 

9,404 

6,60 

3,926 

Am . . 

10,383 

5,093 

8,706 

8,306 

('arrot 

55,292 

38,533 

60,477 

51.150 

(.'auliflower 

1,439 

665 

1,873 

790 

Celery OS 

1 ,418 

1,646 

536 

461 

Am 

2,065 

1,318 

1,367 

1,319 

Cucumber . . 

37,531 

31,003 

32,599 

30,082 

Kale 

1,164 

1,262 

488 

973 

Lettuce 

24,121 

, 18,875 

20,064 

20,017 

Muskmelon 

Watermelon 

3,809 

6,253 

11,201 

3,853 

6,253 

2,308 

4,331 

2,467 

4,584 

C)nion Seed OS 

1,296 

14,381 

4,884 

Am 

54,906 

1 26,810 

81,219 

48,741 

Onion Sets 

1,808,148 

2,073,903 

Parsley i 

3,028 

3,242 

1,936 

; 3,642 

2,982 

Parsnip * 

7,220 

13,367 

9,556 

Peas, Garden 

3,520,758 

892,747 

18,939.148 

13,548,263 

PcDoer 

728 

545 

552 

503 

Pumpkin 

7,446 

9,132 

7,578 

9,590 

Raddish OS 

20,960 

15,501 

14,324 

7,770 

« Am 

37,413 

22,489 

49,194 

29,531 

Salsify 

819 

747 

777 

1,086 

Spinach OS 

• 14,814 

14,621 

13,697 

11,359 

« Am 

12,929 

992 

15,587 

2,185 

Souash Summer 

3,753 

4,318 

4.481 

3,016 

Winter 

3,294 

2,464 ! 

2,932 

3,484 

Sweet Corn 

212,669 

55,339 : 

486,011 

210,473 

Tomato 

6,924 

4,659 

5,495 

4,452 

Turnip, Hnglish 

127,077 

95,929 

64,432 

67,723 

** Swede OS 

335,522 

197,730 

278,988 

244,446 

Am 

6.822 

1,339 

21,799 

9,412 
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Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


STUDENT ENROLMENT 

The agricultural colleges, veterinary colleges, and schools of agriculture 
throughout the Dominion have this year an attendance larger than ever before. 

The following statements from a number of the agricultural end veterinary 
colleges ^ve in detail the enrolment of students for the various years. 

NOVA SCOTIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

BY M. GUMMING, B.A., B.S.A., D.A.SC. 

T he enrolment on the opening In addition to the regular classes 
date of the college was in the we have a class of thirty-five soldier 
junior classes, sixty-one, and students in attendance here, 
in the senior classes, twenty-nine. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, STE. ANNE DE LA POCATIERE, 

QUEBEC 

BV NOEL PELLETIER, DIRECTOR 

W E have thirty-one students divided into classes as follows: Fourth 
enrolled in the School of year 1, third year 9, second year 6, 
Agriculture. These are and first year 15. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 

BY F. C. HARRISON, P.H.D. 


T he following is a complete 
summary of students regis- 
tered, to date, for the session 
1919-1920. 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE: 

Men Women Total 

1st year 43 2 45 

2nd year 26 0 26 

3rd year 27 2 29 

4th year 16 1 17 

Special students 4 0 4 

Dept, of Soldiers’ 

Civil Re-establish- 
ment students 36 0 36 


152 5 157 
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SCHOOL FOR teachers: 


Model class 

2 

110 

112 

Kindergarten class. . 

0 

3 

3 

Elementary 

0 

31 

31 


2 

144 

146 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 




Institution Adminis- 
tration Senior 

Institution Adminis- 

0 

10 

10 

tration Junior 

0 

47 

47 

Homemakers 

0 

47 

47 

Autumn Short C ourse 
Student workers 

0 

17 

17 

(Sept, to Xmas) 

- and Winter Short 




Course 

0 

2 

2 


0 

80 

80 


154 229 383 
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OKA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE; LA TRAPPE, P.Q. 

BV BRO. M. YVES, .SECRETARY 


T he number of students regis- 
tered at this institution is as 
follows : 


1st year 42 

2nd year 20 


3rd year 9 

4th year 21 


Short course (1 year) . . * 20 

making a total of 112 students en- 
rolled. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH 

BY S. H. tiANDIER, SECRETARV 


T he total attendance of students 
taking the various regular 
courses at this institution 
was, according to the college register, 
on Oct, 23, 1919, as follows: — 

REGIXAR AGRICCLTCRAL COURSE 


First Year.. . . 267 

Second Year 132 

Third Year. . 93 

Fourth Year . 57 

Total . 549 

COURSE FOR I)E(»REK OI- I). SC. {A<.R.) 

Third Year. . . 1 

Fourth Year. 2 


Total 


NORMAL COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINlNCi ... 6 

SPECI.AL STUDENT.S IN AGRICULTURE 3 


COURSES IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT 

MAC- 

DONALD INSTITUTE — 


Junior Normal Course.... 

16 

Senior Normal Course. 

14 

Junior Associate 

21 

Senior Associate 

18 

Junior Housekeeper. , . 

9 

Senior Housekeeper 


Course . 

17 

Homemaker Course 

22 

Short Course (3 months) . 

16 

Optional students 

4 

Toial 

. 138 

Total atiendanrc. 

. 697 


MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, WINNIPEG 

BY G. A. SPROl LE. REGISIRXR 


B ellow is given a cimiplete list 
of students registered at the 
Manitoba Agriculture Col- 
lege. 

Regular students in agriculture taking 
full 5 month course. 


First year 150 

Second year 51 

Third year 34 

Fourth year 15 

Fifth year 16 


Total of students 
in Agriculture. . . 226 


Regular students in home economics 
taking full 5 month course. 

First year 85 

Set'ond year 22 

Third year 7 

Fourth year 7 

Fifth year 5 

Total of students in 
Home econo- 
mics 126 

Students taking 4 month course 
in engineering and general 
agriculture 112 

Total ^4 

On the 15th of November 50 Sol- 
diers entered from the Soldier Set- 
tlement Board to take a three month 
course. 


72364-2 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 

BY W. J. RUTHERFORD, B.S.A., DEAK 


T he students at the college of 
agriculture of the University 
of Saskatchewan are pur- 
suing two courses, the associate 
course and the degree course. The 
enrolments in these two divisions 
are as follows : — 

Associate course, — 1st year 117, 


2nd year 27, 
3rd year 14. 
B.S.A. degree, — 1st year 24, 

2nd year IS, 

3rd year 8, 

4th year 7 

making a total attendance of 212 for 

the present academic year. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

BY E. A. HOWES, B.S.A., DEAN 


T he enrolment at the College of 
Agriculture of the University 
of Alberta is, first year 14; 
second year 14, and third year 6. 
these, however, are graduate students 
and in terms covering degree course 
the years represented are 3rd, 4th 


and 5th. In addition to the regular 
student body there is in attendance 
at present a class of 92 returned men 
taking the five months’ special course 
under the Civil Re-establishment 
Commission. The total enrolment, 
therefore, is 125 students. 


ALBERTA AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 

BY A. E. MEYER, LL.B,, SUPERINTENDENT 

T he Olds and Claresholm agri- and 70 young rwotnen. The Ver- 
cultural schools opened on milion school has been reserved for 
the 29th of October with a returned soldiers, 
joint attendance of 169 young men 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 

BY F, M. CLEMENT, B.S.A. , DEAN 


T he enrolment in the course 
leading to the Degree in 
Agriculture is as follows: 


First year 27 

Second year 15 

Third year 7 


In the vocational classes for return- 
ed men the enrolment is 80 with an 
equal number of a waiting list for 
January 1st class. 

As this is but the beginning of the 
third year since the organization of 
the College, there are no fourth year 
students. 


SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND VETERINARY 
SCIENCE, MONTREAL 


BY F. T. DAUBIGNY, M.V., DIRECTOR 


T he enrolment of students at 
this institution for the acad- 
emic year 1919-20 is as fol- 
lows : 

1st year 7 


2nd year 6 

3rd year 7 


making a total number of 20 students 
enroll^ according to our register. 
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The commissioner of agriculture 

ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


S EVENTY-EIGHT students are 
taking the courses at the 

Ontario Veterinary College, 
made up as follows: 

First year 33 Students. 

Second year 20 Students. 

Third year 25 Students. 

The first year class this year is 
reduced by the raising of the require- 


ments of entrance. Applicants are 
required to furnish a certificate for at 
least two years High School educa- 
tion, or failing the possession of this 
to pass an equivalent qualifying 
examination prescribed and conduct- 
ed by the University of Toronto. A 
number of students were this year 
unable to comply with these require- 
ments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 


T he Hon. Walter M. Le^a, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for 
the province of Prince Edward 
Island in the new Bell government, 
is an extensive farmer, occupying the 
farm on which he w^as bom forty-five 
years ago at Tyrone, in Queen's 
County. Until a creamery was 
built in his neighborhood, Mr. Lea 
gave little attention to stock raising, 
marketing each year both hay and 
grain. To improve his herd of ordi- 
nary cows, Mr. Lea imported from 
Ontario a pure bred Holstein sire, 
and soon afterwards laid the founda- 
tion of a pure bred herd, which now 
ranks with the highest producing and 
show herds in the Maritime Provinces. 
A number of his cows hold high offi- 
cial records, his returns for milk this 
year delivered at the creamery from 
twelve cows and heifers amounting 
to more than $2,200. The Honour- 
able Mr, Lea is also a breeder of sheep, 
hogs, and horses, and grows potatoes 
as a marketing crop. Mr. Lea has 


been a member of the legislature 
since 1915. 



THE HON. WALTER M. LEA 


Canada produces more than sufficient for the wants of Canadians. One thing is often 
lacking, however, and that is attractive marketing of the product. In many cases, imported 
fruits and vegetables are being sold, to the detriment of local products, due entirely to the 
lack of appreciation of the selling value of appearance. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

BY W. BOULTER, RURAL SCIENCE BRANCH 


T here was no Agricultural 
Legislation pavSsed in 1919. 
The appropriations on ac- 
count of current expenditure for 1919 
chargeable to the local funds were 
$20,170 in comparison with $10,920 
for 1918. The increase in the appro- 


priation for this year was on account 
of exhibitions and live stock judging. 
No grant was paid by the government 
for exhibitions last year. 

The following are the appropria- 
tions: 


A('.RICULTITRAL DEPARTMENT 


Commissioner, part salary. , . ... $ 900 00 

Commissioner, travelling expenses . ... ... 350 00 

Professor of Agriculture, salary ... 1,400 00 

Professor of Agriculture, travelling expenses 300 00 

Departmental expenses and contingencies 1,450 00 

Printing, stationery, etc ... . 1.000 00 

Exhibitions and live stock judging , ... 9,000 00 

Farmers’ Institutes and educational work . . 2.070 00 

Encouragement of field crops, horticulture, dairying and poultry raising 3,000 00 

Vital statistics ... 700 00 


$20,170 00 


NOVA SCOTIA 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

BV J. (.. ARCUIIULD, ASSISTANT ( HEMlsf, TRl'RO 


T he sixth annual convention of 
the women’s institutes of 
Nova Scotia wtis held in the 
science building at the agricultural 
college, Truro, on October 22nd and 
23 rd. 

'Pile convention was largely attend- 
ed and was under the tlirect super- 
vision of the new superintendent of 
women’s institutes for the jirovince, 
Miss Helen J. Macdoiigall. Miss 
Macdougall has just recently returned 
to her native provinc^^ from Manitoba, 
where she was engaged in similar 
work. 

a(;ricultural collicgl: 

The agricultural college at Truro 
commenced its yearly session on Nov. 
4th with an enrolment of over sixty 
first-year students, thirty second- 
year students, and fifteen in the 
special class for returned soldiers. 
This is more than double the attend- 
ance of last year. Because of the 
late apple harvest in the fruit dis- 
tricts and the root harvest elsewhere. 


many students have been unable as 
yet to report So it is expected that, 
as in former years, the i)resenl 
attendance will be sup]ilemetded by 
from ten to twenty mon*, which will 
make the largest enrolment in the 
history of the eollege. 

Along with other colleges in Amer- 
ica, great dilficully is being experi- 
enced in securing boarding houses for 
the students. I'here is no dormitory 
in connection with the institution, 
but the present situation seems to 
warrant some movement being made 
along this line before another year. 
The c(.>llege affords excellent educa- 
tional advantages along agricultural 
lines for students from all three of 
the Maritime Provinces, but hitherto 
has received its entire financial sup- 
port from the government of Nova 
Scotia supplemented by the federal 
aid made available through the Agri- 
cultural Instruction Act. The idea 
of • making the college a maritime 
institution has frequently been dis- 
cussed. Most certainly the present 
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sore need of a dormitory affords for 
the other two provinces (New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island) an 
excellent opportunity to contribute 
to the capital account of the institu- 
tion. An analysis of the make-up of 
the student body is sufficient for the 
purposes of this argument. 

From Nova Scotia. . . .50 per cent 
From New Brunswick , 26*3 
From P. E. Island... 16*5 

RMLWAY MANA(iKMKNT TAKLNU; IN- 
TEREST IX AGRKT'f/rURE 

'Phe management of the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway (a subsidiary of the 
(M\R.) with lines running from 
Halifax to Yarmouth, is taking an 
active interest in the general educa- 
tional campaign for improved agri- 
culture in Nova Scotia. Recently 
they joined forces with th(‘ local 
I)e])artment of Agriculture in securing 
moving picture lilms for the use of 
Nova Scotia farmers at imblic meet- 
ings. The railway board and th(‘ 
Department of Agriculture (which is 
identical with the Agricultural Col- 
lege) will work out a joint ])rogram 
that will add this feature to the edu- 
cational work already planned 
throughout the province. The ma- 
chine which w ill be used is the Pathe- 
scope, already in use by several other 
jirovincial agricultural departments. 
The principal item of cost in connec- 
tion wnth the scheme wall be the 
ser\nces of an expert operator, who 
wall take the pictures right in the 
province. 

The 1). A, Ry. is also co-operating 
in several measures for the advance- 
ment of agriculture in those portions 
of the country near the western ter- 
minus of its lines, viz., the western 
part of Annapolis County and the 
counties of Digby and Yarmouth. 

As a preliminary to this work the 
joint managements have announced 
a contest for the best acre plot of 
potatoes, the one condition of the 


contest being that the plot must be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture not 
less than four times. Thirty- two 
prizes are offered, but the object is 
not so much the giving of prizes for 
best fields, but is rather am endeav- 
our to popularize the spraying of 
potatoes. 

Several similar measures will be 
announced b(*fox'e next year. 

DKMONSTRXTION ORCHARDS EXHIBIT 
APPLES 

Mr. P. J. Shaw% Provincial Horti- 
culturist, tells us of an exhibit of 
apples from the model orchards 
oiiiside the fruit district, put on at 
the Pouliry and Fruit show" held in 
Halifax recently. Although the model 
orehanUvork in the province is by no 
means a new d(‘parturc, some of the 
older orchards having been set out 
nearly twenty years ago, yet this is 
the first time that any fruit from 
these orchards has been placed on 
exhibiiion. The exhibit w'as purely 
voluntary on the part of the orchard 
owners. Out of the thirty-five on 
w hose farms these orchards are loca- 
ted, sixieen accepted the invitation 
to send fruit to Halifax, and the 
result was a collection of 130 plates 
of tastefully arranged, fine appearing 
fruit. With the exception of Kings 
and Halifax, all the counties in the 
province WH*re represented. In ap- 
pearance and quality this fruit com- 
pared very favorably with that growm 
ill the fruit district. This is just one 
more object lesson on the possibilities 
of fruit growling all through the 
province. Care in the choice of 
varieties is a long stride toward 
success. For instance, the Graven- 
stein wffiich attains such a high degree 
of perfection in the Annapolis and 
Comwallis valleys, is a failure in the 
eastern and northern parts of the 
province, while such varieties as 
Wealthy, Dudley and Duchess, which 
are not standard varieties in the fruit 
district, are excellent elsewhere. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF EGG LAYING CONTEST 

J, P. LANDRY, B.S.A., LECTURER AND MANAGER 


T he first Nova Scotia annual 
Egg Laying Contest inaugur- 
ated at the Agricultural Col- 
lege consists of 30 pens of fowls 
chiefly pullets. This contest began 
on Saturday November 1st, and will 
continue until September 30th, 1920. 
Each entry consists of five birds, hens 
or pullets, male birds are excluded in 
this contest. Nearly all the pens 
with the exception of two are pullets. 
The houses have been erected at the 
east end of the Poultry Department 
on a plot of freshly seeded ground and 
contains four trap nests in each pen. 
Also a dry feed hopper, grit shell box, 
a record file, a hopper for hard grain 
and a small wooden feed trough. 
The results of the contest will be 
published weekly, giving the number 
of eggs produced by each hen in each 
pen and also the weight of the eggs 
produced by each. A systematic 
record of the quantity of feed will be 
kept in order that at the close of the 
contest an accurate estimate of the 
cost of producing the eggs will be 
made. 

To learn how to increase the yield 
is the real purpose of this contest. It 
will also show vigour and vitality in 
the different flocks represented in the 
contest. The average production of 
the hens in Nova Scotia according to 
the last census is about 80 eggs per 
hen. This perhaps does not, at the 
present prices of feed, j^ny more than 


maintain the fowl for a year. An 
increase of 10 to 15 eggs per hen for 
the 1st selection, 2nd from breeds 
from the most productive layers and 
3rd from proper feeding of formulas 
worked out through long experiences 
so as to produce eggs and 4th from 
proper housing with due regard to 
cleanliness, fresh air, and pure water 
would result in an immense economic- 
al gain to the farmers and poultry- 
men of the province of Nova Scotia, 

The interest in the entries as re- 
ceived has become very keen and a 
number of breeders who have entered 
their pen are staking their reputation 
upon their pen coming out of the 
contest at the head of the list. These 
contest pens are not open to the 
public, but may be visited from out- 
side of the pens by those who are 
interested. Weekly reports will ap- 
pear giving full detail, and informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Mana- 
ger of the Poultry Department, 
Agricultural College, relative to one 
or any of the pens in the contest. 

A summary of the entries shows 
that there are six pens of White 
Wyandottes, six pens of Rhode Island 
Reds, five pens of White Leghorns, 
five pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
two pens of Anconas, one Rhode 
Island White, one Buff Wyandotte, 
one Buff Leghorn, one of Buff 
Orpington, and one Single Combed 
Brown Leghorn, and one Rose 
Combed Brown Leghorn. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

BY E. P. BRADT, B.S.A., SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE 


T he agricultural legislation 
. passed during the year was 
of a more or less routine 
nature. An Act was passed incor- 
porating the New Brunswick Fruit 
Growers’ Association and giving them 
power to buy supplies and to sell 
products of all kinds for their mem- 


bers. Other legislation introduced 
by the Minister of Agriculture was 
‘‘An Act to Assist the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board of Cattada to Provide 
Land for Soldier Settlement Purposes 
in the Province of New Brunswick.” 
This Act sets out in detail what the 
province is prepared to do in pro- 
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viding free land for settlement pur- latter, there had been no provincial 
poses. exhibitions held in the province since 

The appropriations made to- agri- 1915, due to war conditions. In 1919 
culture did not differ very materially four large exhibitions* were held, 
from those of 1918, the chief increases which increased the expenditure under 
being made for “Encouragement of this heading. 

Livestock and Dairying” and to In detail, the following are the 
“Exhibitions.” In respect to the appropriations: — 
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QUEBEC 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 

' L. THERRIEK, AGRICULTURAJ. LECTURER 


A GRI C U LTU R a L co-operat ive 
societies in the province of 
Quebec may have one or 
several objects: the improvement or 
development of the various branches 
of agriculture, the making of butter 
or cheese, or both; the purchase and 
sale of live stock, agricultural imple- 
ments and chemical fertilizers and 
other agricultural sui)plies; the pur- 
chase, storing* manufacture and wsale 
of agricultural [)roduce. 

An association must have at least 
twenty-five members. The shares 
are ten dollars each, payable b}^ 
annual instalments of two dollars. 
The responsibility of the members is 
limited to the amount of their shares. 
A member has only one vote, no 
matter how many shares he may 
hold. The shares arc made to the 
name of the owner: they are trans- 
ferable but the person to Avhom they 
are transferred must be ac'cepted by 
the Executive of the avssociation. 

An agricultural co-operative asso- 
ciation may become a member of 
another association, but in this case 
only one share can be subscribed. 

The authorization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must be secured 
to organize an association. Under 
an amendment to the Act (1917-18 
session) all associations are now com- 
pelled to submit a statement of their 
tranvsaclions to the Minister of -^ri- 
culture before the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary of each year. 

Since 1913, about thirty-eight new^ 
associations have formed each year, 
as compared with a total of tnirty- 
eight associations for the first four 
years, making a grand total of two 
hundred and seventy associations. 

One hundred and twenty of these 
associations have submitted for th^ 
first time a report of their activities, 
but some of these reports are mco- 
plete. Sixty-four associations are no 


longer in existence; sixty have not 
reported but are still working. Others 
have not, as yet, answered our re- 
quest . 

The causes of failure are: apathy 
and self interest on the part of the 
members, and poor adminivSl ration . 
Again, some aswsociations were formed 
only to collect a sufficient amount 
for the purchase of breeding animals 
or expensive machinery. 

But the co-op(‘rative movement in 
our f)rovince must not be judged by 
the number of co-operative cissoc'ia- 
lions now in operation, .nor by the 
amount of their transactions. There 
arc other associations purchasing or 
selling through central co-operaii\'e 
associations. For instance*, there are* 
in the provitu'e o\'er eight hundred 
and fifty farmers’ clubs and nearly 
tw’o thousand cheese anel I'm t ter 
factories. At least one third of tlu‘se 
farmers’ clubs purchase ever)' s{)riug 
a large quantity of vseed grain or 
grass and clover seed ; as to the e'heese 
and butter factories, only a \'ery 
small number of them are incor|)or- 
ated under the Agricultural Associa- 
tions Act, and the Cheesemakers’ 
Association deals mainly, as yet, in 
butter and ch(*e.se. The majority of 
the shares subscribed to central 
associations are owned by farmers, 
scattered all over the pro- 
vince, and with whom these asso- 
ciations have direct and frequent 
business transactions. An exception 
should be made, however, for the 
Federation of Quebec Co-operative 
Agricultural Associations, which is a 
federation of agricultural associations. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATIONS 

There are four central associations, 
covering the whole province. Two 
are purchasing organizations: ‘‘Tire 
Co-operative Society of Montreal,'' 
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whose headquarters are 10-~12 rue du 
Port, Montreal, and the Federation 
of Quebec Agricultural C'o-operative 
Associations/’ St-Hyacinthe; two are 
selling organizations: The Quebec 
Cheeseinakers Agricultural Co-oper- 
ative Association, 68 William Street, 
Montreal, and the Quebec Seed 
C^rowers’ Agricultural C'o-operative 
Association, with headquarters ai 
Ste-Rosalie Junction, Bagot county, 

THE ( O-OPERATIVE SOCTETV OF 
MONTREAL 

This organization, established in 
1915, has over two thousand mem- 
bers, many of which are agricultural 
associations and farmer clubs, with 
which ii trades. This society pur- 
cliases mainly fertilizers, chemical 
fertilizers, iiisecticitles, and fungicides, 
seed grain, grass and ('lovt‘r seed and 
other produce, such as twine and 
l)arb wire. 'Fhe total turnover was 
over $500, 000 last year. Like the 
Federation, this concern has sa\'ed a 
great deal of money to the agricul- 
tural communiiv. 

THE FEDICUATION OF QUEBEC 

A(*RICUI.TURAL rO-OPKKATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS 

This federation, whicdi was estab- 
lishc'd in 1917, includes 8.^ agricul- 
tural co-operative associations. It 
was established by Rev. Father J, 
B. A. Allaire, agricultural missionary, 
St-Hyacinthe, who is the leading- 
spirit of the organization. The object 
of this association is to develop and 
foster the I'o-operative spirit among 
its members. The affiliated associa- 
tions must supply a monthly report 
of their business; Rev. Father Al- 
laire reads these reports and gives 
advice, encouragement, and leadership 
by letters, through lectures, or visits 
to the directors, the managing secre- 
taries and the members of these 
associations. 

On December 31st, 1918, the total 
transactions of the Federation were 
$87,007^35, with a net surplus of 
$430 


THE (QUEBEC SEED GROWERS’ AGRI- 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION 

The (object of this organization, 
established in 1914, is to spread 
throughout the pro\ince the use of 
seed grain and grass and clover seed 
of superior quality. It has ware- 
houses fitted wdth up-to-date grading 
machines and separators. It sells to 
the associations affiliated with it 
seed grain exempt of weed seeds, of 
high vitality and of pure variety^ the 
most suitable for the locality. 

The majority of the shares were ' 
siibscribc*d by individual members 
wlio took ten shares each; other 
shareholders are agricultural co-oper- 
ative associations, having only one 
share each but enjoying all the 
privileges of individual members, 
minus the right to vote, which they 
renounce when signing their forms of 
adhesion. The association has a 
membership of 625. Its subscribed 
capital is $61,230, its paid-up capital 
$19,323. The total transact ioiiwS dur- 
ing luvSt year amounted to $159,453.40. 

With a view' to reducing the quan- 
tity of seed grain imported in the 
province, the manager of this asso- 
ciation, Mr. Louis LavalR^e, endea- 
vours to develop pure grain produc- 
tion centres by purchasing grain 
produced from seed grain sold by 
the association. 

THE QUEBEC CTIEESEMAKERS’ A(5RI- 

CULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION 

This organization was established 
in 1910 wdth the object of improving 
the quality and furthering the sale 
of dairy products. 

By its system of centralization, 
grading, and vsales, it has succeeded 
in placing the province of Quebec at 
the head of all other provinces as 
regards the average quality of butter, 
and it has also greatly improved the 
quality of our cheese. During the 
last ten years it has branched out in 
the handling of other products, and 
the amount of its sales has consider- 
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ably increased from year to year. 
All the products handled by this 
Association are graded and paid to 
the producer according to their rela- 
tive value and the prices ruling on 
the Montreal market. 

A large share of the success which 
the local co-operative associations 
have obtained in the selling of eggs 
and poultry is due to the Cheese- 
makers' Association. In 1914 the 
Cheesemakers* Awssociation, which was 
then beginning in this branch of 
trade, sold 382 crates of eggs and 
62,577 pounds of poultry; in 1916, 
2,987 crates of eggs and 199,413 
pounds of poultry; in 1917, 4,872 
crates of eggs and 232,179 pounds of 
poultry; and in 1918, 5,091 crates of 
eggs and 312,406 pounds of poultry. 

The association is now developing 
an important trade in milk-fattened 
calves. The farmers have the unwise 


habit of slaughtering at birth or 
selling at an early age the calves 
which are not kept for breeding, 
thus losing the profit which they 
might realize by fattening these 
calves with milk during three, four, 
or five weeks before placing them on 
the market. A gradual and constant 
improvement in the quality of the 
calves supplied by the farmers who 
were the first to start in this trade in 
1916 has been noticed. The results 
are due to the system of grading 
adopted by the association. 

Last fall the Cheesemakers* Asso- 
ciation started to trade in live stock, 
with the greatest success. Over 125 
carloads of vsheep, pigs, and butcher 
cattle were sold. 

A summary of the operations of 
the Quebec Cheesemakers* Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Association during 
1918 is given in the following table: 


* Products 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No, 3 

Pasteurized 

Total 

Cheese 

Butter 

Poultry, alive and 

dressed 

Eggs 

Maple sugar 

Maple syrup 

Honey 

Calves, dressed 

Lambs, dressed 

141,479 boxes 
50,580 ** 

119,047 lbs. 
3,343 crates 

33,712 lbs. 

662 gall. 
92,331 lbs. 
317 

1,301 

17,134 lbs. 
480 bags 

21,671 boxes 
15,143 ; 

115,336 lbs. 
Strictly 
fresh 

40,455 lbs. 

1,739 gall. 
23,445 lbs. 
922 

730 

5,186 lbs. 
680 bags 

1,559 boxes 
550 “ 

78.026 lbs. 
1,697 crates 
No. 1 
12,697 lbs. 
1,172 gall. 
2,243 lbs. 
1,288 

15,227 boxesj 

No. 4: 774 

164,727 boxes 
81.500 

312,406 lbs. 
5,091 crates 

125,036 lbs. 

3,573 gall. 
118,019 lbs. 
3,301 

2,633 

24,438 Ib^. 
1,470 bags 
3,766 

3,250 

6,876 

Wool 



Beans in 120 lb. bags 
Hogs, dressed 

310 bags 


Skins 



1 


All kinds of live* stock 
sold at Montreal 
Rlaufj-hter-hoiises. . . , 







Two district slaughter-houses are 
under the management of the Cheese 
makers' Association : the co-operative 
slaughter-house at Princeville, Ar- 
thabaska county, and the co-operative 
slaughter-house at St-Valier, Belle- 
chasse county. 

The total business done last year 
by the co-operative slaughter-house 
at Princeville was $169,718.32. The 
farmers brought pigs valued at 
$128,779.65. This slaughter-house 
has greatly helped the development 


of the bacon hog industry in this 
locality. 

With the help of the Quebec De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Cheese- 
makers' Association has established 
at Princeville one of the most im- 
portant poultry stations of the pro- 
vince. The amount of capital in- 
vested in the grounds, buildings, 
incubators, poultry, etc., is over 
$10,000. The farmers can have their 
eggs incubated at this station and 
secure pure-bred and well-selected 


* T^is table does not include deer, rabbits, canned meats, potatoes, etc., the ^Belling price 

of which is not given in the above list. 
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fowls for reasonable prices. It is 
proposed to make of this district of 
Princeville a centre for the breeding 
of pure-bred fowls, where the breeders 
of the other parts of the province 
may procure good fowls for the im- 
provement of their flocks. The total 
sales made last year by the co-oper- 
ative slaughter-house of St-Valier 
amounted to $59,798.50. 

The Cheesemakers’Association pub- 
lishes a weekly newspaper entitled 

Le Bulletin des agriculteurs,** which 
has over 6,000 regular subscribers. 
In addition to valuable information 
on the condition of the market, this 
bulletin gives the prices obtained by 
the Avssociation for the produce sold 
for its members during the previous 
week. There are also short notes of 
the probable ups and downs of the 
market for the guidance of the 
farmer. The bulletin is therefore a 
guide which prevents the producer 
from selling his products at low 
prices, benefiting only the country 
store keeper. 

The business of the Cheesemakers* 
Association is very prosperous. Last 
year a dividend of 8 p.c. was paid on 
paid-up capital. Its members num- 
ber 5,066; the subscribed capital 
amounts to $53,340, the paid-up 
capital to $26,894,70, and the assets 
are $32,053.53. The total turn-over 
of the association since it was organ- 
ized to the 3lst of December, 1918, 
is $21,686,039.45. 

DISTRICT associations 

There are five bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions in the province, three of which 
are incorporated under the Co-opera- 
tive Associations Act. They have 
not, as yet, started to purchase bee- 
keepers’ supplies or sell honey in 
co-operation. The annual payments 
received on the shares help to defray 
the expenses of management and 
increase the prizes offered by the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture 
at the annual honey exhibitions. 
They are county associations; Lotbi- 
nifere, L’Islet and Quebec, 

Since 1917, nine co-operative as- 
sociations for the sale of wool and 


sheep have been established. The 
most active are those of Sherbrooke, 
Richmond, Beauhamois, ChSteau- 
guay and Huntingdon counties. 

The farmers bring to the place 
designated by the management the 
fleeces, which are tied separately and 
unwashed. These fleeces are weighed 
and graded by government experts, 
then the wool is sold by auction or 
through the Dominion Wool Pro- 
ducers* Co-operative Association. 
This method of marketing wool is 
much more profitable for the manu- 
facturer and the farmer alike. There 
are, in the same fleece, various sorts 
of wool each of which enters in the 
manufacture of tissue more or less 
fine and more or less strong. Grading 
is therefore indispensable to meet the 
manufacturers* requirement. If this 
wool was washed, grading would be 
practically impossible. 

Moreover, unwashed wool brings 
more to the farmer; it sells at a 
higher price and its preparation does 
not require so much work as washed 
wool. The large difference in prices 
between the various classes of wool 
encourages the farmers to give better 
care to their sheep. They dip them 
now once or twice a year, during the 
summer, to kill the ticks and lice, 
w^hich do so much damage to our 
flocks. 

Last fall six of these associations 
sold sheep graded according to age 
and weight for $36,544,87. The 
ram lambs and rams of all weights 
were also graded separately. Here, 
again, grading gave very good results, 
as it encourages the breeders to 
castrate their lambs w^hen they are 
very young, so as to better fatten 
them and get a higher price for them. 

Two other district co-operative asso- 
ciations also do a considerable amount 
of business : the Y amaska Agricultural 
Co-operative Association, with head- 
quarters at St. C6saire, Rouville 
county, and the Kamouraska^ Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Association, 
with headquarters at Ste-Anne de la 
Pocatifere. The first deals mainly 
with the preparation and sale of 
tobacco ; its total turn-over was 
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$136,160.67; the second has been 
bought and sold for over $110,000 of 
agricultural products, 

1.0CAL ASSOCIATIONS 

These associations deal with pro- 
duction or consumption, or both. 
Their object is to sell their products 
at profitable prices or to purchase at 
lower prices what may be required 
by their shareholders for the working 
of their farms. They avoid the 
middlemen, as much as possible, by 
purchasing from central co-operative 
associations or from wholesale mer- 
chants, and by selling throug’i the 
Cdieesemakers’ Association or its two 
slaugh tcr-houses. 

Out of 120 reports received, 92 
state that they purchase or sell, or 
both; 16 deal with but rer-making or 
cheese-making, or both; the others 
handle an agricultural sticciality. 

The small amount of capital on . 
which these co-operativ<i associations 


work, is due to the particular system 
which they have adopted. The 
members give their orders beforehand 
and pay when the goods are delivered. 
Most of these associations have a 
credit in the bank or in the local bank, 
varying from $2,000 to $4,000 and this 
credit is maintained by the signatures 
of the directors or of the members, 
who are jointly responsible. An 
increase in capital is provided for by 
raising a certain amount on each 
fiurchase for the reserve fund. 

The associations selling eggs, 
poultry, butcher cattle, etc., may run 
without any capital, as most of these 
sales are effected through the C'heese- 
makers’ Asscjciation, which forwards 
the returns promptly. 

Figures concerning the C()-()perati\'o 
associations of the province: Mem- 
bers, 14,014; C'apital subscribed, 
S287.499; l^iid-up capital, $129,- 
501.72; Assets, $754,063.70; Liabili- 
ties, $554,505.30; Total sales, $7,- 
155.136,84. 


ONTARIO 

THE NEW MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Manning William Doherty, 
B.S.A., M.A. Sc., has been appointed 
Minister of Agriculture* in (Ontario. 
Mr. Doherty is a native of Peel 
County, Ontario, having been born 
near Malton on “Clontarf” farm, 
which he now owms and which has 
been in the Doherty family since his 
grandfather purchased it from the 
Crown more than one hundred years 
ago. 

After passing through the public 
school, collegiate institute and Upper 
Canada College, Mr. Doherty ob- 
tained the B.S.A. degree after a full 
course of study at the Ontario. 
Agricultural College. He pursued 
post-graduate work at the Cornell 
University where he obtained the 
M. A. Sc. degree. From 1891 to 
1902 he was associate professor of 
natural s^cience at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. Leaving that posi- 
tion he entered a business career and 
in 1912, returned to his' homestead 
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which he still conducts, raising Hol- 
stein cattle and Clydesdale horses* 
Since coming to his farm, Mr. 
Doherty has taken a keen interest in 
the affairs of the United Farmers of 
Ontario and in local agricultural 
movements. He has been president 


of the Peel County Milk and Cream 
Producers* Association, director of the 
Toronto Milk and Cream Producers* 
Association, secretary of the Ontario 
Milk and Cream Producers’ Associa- 
tion and diretlor of the United 
Farmers Co-operative Company. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK IN PEEL COUNTY 

BY MISS K. F. MCINTOSH, HOME DEMONSTRATOR 


H ome Demonstration Work was 
startc*d in Peel County in 
April, 1918, for the first 
time in ('anada, through the interest 
of the late j. W. Stark, as a six 
months* experiment. The appoint- 
ment of a liome demonstrator was 
made under the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The aim was 
to give the same service to WTmien 
and children as the agricultural 
representaiixe was giving to men and 
l)o>'s and to be carried on co-opera- 
tively with him. 

The jirojcct was divided into four 
parts — Women’s Organizations, rural 
Schools, Rural Homes and Office 
Work. Although, during the past 
year and a half the work has devel- 
oped, it is still kept under these main 
divisions. 

(1) Women’s Orc.amzations 

This resolves itself into work with 
WTmicn’s and junior institutes. Reel 
(Voss circles have now" practically 
ceased to exist. (As a war meavsure 
a food conserv^ation campaign w^as 
inaugurated through window' displays, 
new'spat)er articles and demonstra- 
tions on substitutes and canning 
given at twenty-two points in the 
county). Meetings were addressed 
under the auspices of institutes, 
ladies* aids, Red CVoss circles, farmer’s 
clubs and young people’s societies^ — 
seventy-six in the first six months. 

Very many times it was after 
midnight when one W"as able to leave 
the home, hall, school or church but 
questions from the people evidenced 
just the interest we w^anted to be 


sure existed. Suggestions for new^ 
activities are often asked for and help 
given in preparing papers and debates. 
Circulating libraries have been 
loaned from the Department of 
Education and placed in a number of 
communities under Institute super- 
vision. 

A knitting machine was obtained, 
demonstrations given, and a branch 
had the use of it for tw'o w'eeks. In 
the earlier part of our campaign close 
watch was kept on Red Cross, Field 
Comforts, Soldier’s Box requirements 
and Food Regulations, and informa- 
tion giv'en out. 

The office of district secretary of 
the women’s institute keeps one in 
constant touch wdth all phases of 
their efforts. 

Work with five junior institutes 
has been intensely interesting. To- 
gether with the junior farmer’s im- 
pmivement association meetings have 
i)een conducted wdth business-like 
procedure to consider household and 
agricultural problems. Debates, ad- 
dresses by outside speakers and 
members themselves and social activi- 
ties have been promoted. We en- 
courage the giving of plays. Young 
people enjoy getting together for 
practice as well as for study and 
acting. Some of them have devel- 
oped quite a pronounced dramatic 
talent. If we can bring our juniors 
to see that the work they do on the 
farm is of national value we do well. 
If w^c can direct them in bringing in 
enough actual material return for 
their toil w'^e do better. If we can 
help them to find the joy of living in 
“the daily round and common task” 
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and show than that a satisfying 
social life can be enjoyed on the farm 
we go far toward solving the problem 
of rural depopulation. Wherever 
possible we present the idea of short 
or long courses at Macdonald Insti- 
tute and the O.A.C. With such in 
mind, last June, we organized a motor 
trip to Guelph. Almost two hundred 
junior farmers and junior institute 
members took advantage of it. 

Both in 1918 and 1919, canning 
teams of four girls each from our 
five junior institutes have been trained 
to compete at the county fair. 

Three short courses in home nurs- 
ing and first aid and three courses in 
sewing have been given. A number 
of others will be held this winter. 
All such work has been carried on 
with existing organizations. While 
an endeavour has been made to form 
new branch institutes, other clubs 
have not been formed. For instance, 
where an agitation for a home and 
school club began, we advised a 
home and school committee of the 
institute. This prevented the weak- 
ening of an older organization by the 
formation of a weaker new one, yet 
it accomplished what was required. 

(2) Rural Schools. To introduce 
Household Science we plan to visit 
every school and teach a lesson in it. 
Time has not yet permitted this, but 
requests are in from the greater 
number of our teachers to do so. 
A series of lessons on sewing, cooking 
and house building was planned out 
and given in six country schools 
surrounding Brampton. Hot lun- 
ches are now served, during the 
winter months, in several of the 
schools visited and the idea is spread- 
ing to others. Mr. Leake, director 
of household science in schools, has 
addressed a number of meetings to 
stimulate public opinion in favor of 
one hot dish to supplement the usual 
cold lunch. 

To further school health, and as a 
^'follow-up** after medical inspec- 
tion, (all our rural schools were 
inspected) the first school nurse began 


work in Toronto, Gore township. 
All credit for this work is given the 
late J. W. Stark. Children were 
given all the health drills on the list, 
taught breathing exercises, artificial 
respiration and the use of the trian- 
gular bandage. Personal hygiene, 
the care they should have of each 
other and the part even the smallest 
pupil plays in the spread or control 
of infectious diseases were dealt with. 
Mothers' meetings and home visits 
were by no means an unimportant 
part of the program. 

What we were pleased to term 
‘‘health meetings, were held in 
school houses. At some points every 
ratepayer in the section was present. 
The agricultural representative, the 
school nurse and home demonstrator 
gave short addresses and the motion 
picture machine wras used to good 
advantage. The mere fact of getting 
people together indicates a forw'ard 
step. Boards of trustees are visited 
as time permits and improvements in 
Ventilation, sanitation, water-supply, 
heating, lighting, etc., suggested. We 
find that most of them are willing to 
do at least part of what is required, 
just on having the matter pointed 
out. 

Five larger and a number of 
smaller clinics — both medical and 
dental — ^have been conducted with 
the co-operation of institutes. At 
these, some three hundred pupils 
have received treatment. We have 
records of three hundred and eighty- 
five others having been taken by 
their parents to the family physician, 
dentist or occulist or to a specialist 
as a result of recommendations. 

(3) Rural Homes. No systema- 
tic effort has been made to call on 
every homemaker in one township 
or in one section unless we wished to 
enlist sympathy in some campaign 
underway. A survey of conditions 
was always mentally taken. , Ques- 
tions as to what floor coverings to 
choose, how to remodel a house, how 
to install a bath-room and equip- 
ment, and everything from how to 
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feed the baby or plan the new house 
to the best way to clean a burned 
kettle have been asked. It is rather 
gratifying when one goes to a house 
to be told *VeVe just been waiting 
for you to call. There are four 
things wc want to ask you about,’* 

Demonstrations on table setting 
and service and decoration have been 
given. Home conveniences have 
formed the basis of many a conversa- 
tion. Shortly after coming here a 
homemade fireless cooker was assem- 
bled. This perhaps was instrumental 
in making as many friends in the 
county as any other single thing. 
Then one comes in contact with so 
many intimate things one hesitates 
to write about. We do find that, in 
the main, the heart of the people is 
easily reached. The secret contained 
in the story we were familiar with in 
childhood * ^everybody’s lonesome” 
helps greatly. In even the most 
unpromising beginning a point of 
contact can always be found. It 
happened to be potatoes with, I 
believe, the loneliest old soul I ever 
met. 

Experience as a daughter of the 
Prairies and an Ontario farm has 
stood the home demonstrator in good 
stead. When people feel that you 
have lived the experience through 
which you endeavour to guide them, 
half your battle is won. While it is 
flattering to one’s vanity and also 
necessary to the advancement of 
one’s work to be received into homes 
where education and wealth are 
plainly the breath of life, our greatest 
accomplishment is bringing brightness 
into lives on back concessions. 

(4) Office Work. Callers, phone 
calls and correspondence take con- 
siderable time but we wish to fill the 
place of a regular office adviser on all 
women’s problems or at least act as 
the agent in a clearing-house for 
information. We have gathered a 
library of books, periodicals and 
bulletins. These are available to our 
women at any time. By a card index 
sysjpm a record of articles on farm 


papers and magazines, bearing on 
our work, is kept. A display of 
labour-saving devices invites callers. 
Articles written for local papers keep 
the public informed. 

Fall Fair Boards requested help 
in the revision of the women’s section 
of their prize lists. In each case we 
endeavoured to replace the imprac- 
tical with something of value. While 
we left enough entries in fancy 
needlework to satisfy the feminine 
mind, yet a kitchen aprbn or a house- 
dress made a better exhibit than 
some dead and gone piece of unusable 
Battenburg. At Streetsville we tried 
the plan of having one class open 
only to members of the junior insti- 
tute without payment of further fee. 
This called out entries from younger 
women and girls who would not have 
thought of competing with pro- 
fessionals showing in other classes. 
Results from this experiment were 
most gratifying. 

Demonstrations on food preserva- 
tion and substitutes, home con- 
veniences, children’s diets, etc., have 
been given at all fall fairs. This 
year we had demonstrations given by 
teams in uniform. 

School fairs have taken consider- 
able time. We prepared sections on 
the prize list which might be con- 
sidered as home economic classes. 
Many enquiries as to how to prepare 
exhibits were answered. Attended 
all our own fairs and judged at a 
number outside the county. 

Child Welfare weeks have been put 
on successfully both years. The co- 
operation of all local doctors, women’s 
organizations and the provincial 
Board of Health was secured. Our 
task lay in preparatory work. 

A home economics short course for 
women and girls was held at the s^e 
point as the agriculture course given 
by the representative. We enrolled 
thirty-four students. To many, it 
was the only glimpse of college life 
they would ever know. Every effort 
was made to create that spirit. 
Sing-songs, a few exercises, class 
yells and combined dosses and 
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demonstrations alternated with lec- 
tures kept every moment from becom- 
ing dull. A similar course will be 
conducted this winter. 

At the present time the big project 
is the establishing of school nurse 
work on a county basis. Daily 
records of work are kept. Weekly 
quarterly and annual reports are 
sent to the provincial Department of 
Agriculture. 


To be successful, home demonstra- 
tion work must be carried on co- 
operatively with agricultural repre- 
sentative. No small part of the 
accomplishment here has been due to 
help received from the late representa- 
tive, J. W. Stark, and to the Insti- 
tutes Branch in giving the services of 
members of their staff for assistance 
with short courses. 


NORTHERN PLANT BREEDING STATION AT FORT WILLIAM 


H orticultural activities 

are progreSvsing favourably at 
the Northern Ontario Plant 
Breeding Station which is situated 
on the Industrial Farm about ten 


northern districts and the Plant 
Specialist at this Station has hopes of 
producing improved strains of first 
class quality heavy producers, some of 
which shall be especially suited to 



CELLARS FOR VEC.KTABLES AND ROOTS AT THE INDUSTRIAL FARM NEAR FORT WILLIAM 


miles south west of Fort William. 
The present season has been very 
open, there being about one hundred 
and twenty days free of frost at this 
Station. This promoted the maturing, 
and ripening of tomatoes, and practi- 
cally all vegetables regularly growTi 
in the cooler parts of ()ntario. 

Some very promising results are 
being obtained from experiments now 
being worked out with seedling pota- 
toes. Potato seed apples form very 
abundantly on the plants' in the 


culture on clay soils. Records are 
being kept as to the number in a hill, 
depth of eyes, smoothness, and colour, 
and selections are being made with a 
view to obtaining an early white 
potato of quality and heavy yield, 
of the Green Mountain type. 

Considerable success has been 
achieved in the production of vege- 
table seeds of various kinds at this 
Station. It has been found that the 
local grown seed produce plants of 
greater hardiness and earlier develop- 
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ment and maturity than can be pro- plums from eighteen different sources 
duced from seeds imported from in Ontario, Manitoba, and the north- 
warmer sections. The accompanying ern States have been planted and 
illustration shows spinach from home- several thousand seedlings are now 
grown seed along with imported seed being produced whose character and 
of the same variety. The difference relative hardiness will be studied and 
between the rows is quite noticeable, recorded, and it is expected that a 
Experiments with other vegetables number of excellent varieties will be 
have given similar results. produced which may be used for 

very interesting experiment has grafting after their qualities have been 
been carried out this year in crossing ascertained. 

pumpkins and squashes. The result- The exchange of plants, shrubs, 
ing fruits have shown the character- trees, etc., is being carried on between 
istics of both parents as well as of the northern States — North Dakota 



COKNBK OF THE GARDEN 


many intermediate stages from a 
smooth skinned squash to a pumpkin 
with a rough Warty surface and a 
decided “squashy” complexion. Cit- 
rons and other cucurbits have been 
successfully grown in large numbers 
at the plant breeding station this 
season and it is expect^ that on the 
new farm, which is to be acquired by 
the Department, much better results 
will be obtained as the lighter land 
will give earlier spring growth. 

Further attempts are being made 
to develop the pomology of the north. 
Wi^b a view to this end the native 

TSSOt-S 


South Dakota, and Minnesota, — ex- 
perimental stations in Canada, and 
the Fort William station. This ex- 
change brings about a close relation- 
ship between the investigators and 
also provides new material of hardy 
sorts for propagation. 

The city of Port Arthur this year 
chose, as their civic flower, a red sweet 
pea. As there are so many shades 
and variations it was thought advis- 
able to select some definite variety. 
In order to make the selection, Mr. 
Leslie, the Plant Specialist, has tested 
forty different kinds at the breeding 
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station and the civic officials have 
been able to choose the most desirable 
one from among these* 

Ornamental planting has been done 
at the Emo school in Rainy River 
EHstrict, the Neebing School No. 2 



SPINACH “victoria” 

The central (advanced) row is from home 
j^rown seed while the rows on cither side 
are from seed from other sources. 

in Thunder Bay District, and it is 
planned to ornament the municipal 
grounds at Dryden in Kenora District 
in the spring of 1920. This activity 


should have a marked bearing on 
ornamental planting of all grounds 
in these localities. Being public 
grounds they will serve well to demon- 
strate what can be grown for the 
teautification of homes and institu- 
tions in the north. 

A very pretty planting scheme has 
been worl^ out on the grounds of 
the Industrial Farm and citizens 
from the cities of Port Arthur and 
Fort William have visited the Farm 
in large numbers every day during 
the summer, and many have gathered 
excellent ideas which they are working 
out in their home gardens. Most of 
the shrubs and trees grown are native 
to this northern district and show to 
good advantage when domesticated. 
Sugar maple seedlings are being grown 
from seed gathered from the trees 
which grow in sheltereKl places on the 
northern slopes of the mountains and 
it is hoped to evolve a strain that will 
prove hardy enough for ordinary use 
as shade trees on the city streets in 
the northern latiludes. 

The land on which the breeduig 
station is located is rather a heavy 
clay or clay loam and is probably two 
weeks later in giving spring growth 
than is some of the warmer loam and 
sand lands several miles distant. In 
all probability the permanent home 
of the plant breeding station wdll be 
in the Slate River valley where the 
soil is more suitable and transporta- 
tion more satisfactory. 


FARMERS SECURE CATTLE THROUGH GOVERNMENT 


D uring the latter part of Sep- 
tember the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made an 
effort to assist the farmers of Thunder 
Bay district in securing fhilch cows 
of superior grade. Two car loads, 
made up of ten pure-bred Holsteins 
(9 females and 1 male) and twenty- 
nine grades, most of which were of 
Holstein breeding, were sent to Fort 
William, where they were housed in 
the buildings of the Industrial Farm. 
Through the agricultural represent- 


atives, Messrs, (i. W. Collins and 
L. M. Davis, buyers were located 
and brought to the Industrial Farm, 
where they were able to examine the 
animals and make satisfactory pur- 
chases. This arrangement gave good 
satisfaction, as the farmers were able 
to see what they were getting. To 
date seven of the pure-breds and 
twenty-three of the grades have been 
sold and it is expected that the 
balance will be disposed of very 
soon. 
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With the exception of four animals, 
which were sold for cash, the cows 
were sold on joint branch Hen notes 
for twelve months’ time at 6 px. 
interest. The animals were all num- 
bered and their values were marked 
on the sheet kept in the represent- 


atives’ offices. This enabled pros- 
pect buyers to ascertain the prices 
of the various animals before they 
went to the Industrial Farm to look 
them over. This scheme has worked 
out well and has been the means of 
supplying a number of settlers with 
good foundation stock. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVE CHANGES 


T he following changes have 
recently been made in the 
agricultural represen tali ve 

service in Ontario. Mr. G. B. 
Curran, representative at Napanee 
for Lennox and Addington counties, 
has resigned to take charge of the st^ed 
and feed department of the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Company. 
Mr. Curran is succeeded by Mr. C. 
C. Main, w'ho has retumed from 
overseas service. 


Mr. R. R. Fleming succeeds Mr. 
W. F. Strong at Burlington, as repre- 
sentative for the county of Halton. 

Mr. M. C. McPhail, who has been 
serving at Port Hope, has retumed 
to the Ontario Agricultural College 
to take his final year. He is succeeded 
by Mr. E. K. Hampson, formerly of 
Welland, who is succeeded by Mn 
Geo. R. Wilson, formerly representa- 
tive in Norfolk county, who has 
retumed from overseas service. 


MANITOBA 

APPOINTMENTS AT MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A t a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College appoint- 
ments were made to fill vacancies on 
the teaching staff. The new professor 
of chemistry is H. S. Hammond, of 
Macdonald Agricultural College, Que- 
bec, who takes the place of Dr.Shipley, 
who is now a member of the faculty 
of Manitoba University, W. F. 


Geddes, B.S.A., was appointed asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry, and 
Miss Kadlac, from the University of 
Minnesota, received the appointment 
of associate professor of household 
management. This is a new position 
of the Home Economics staff made 
necessary by the increased scope of 
the work. Miss Moxon, of Truro, 
N.S., is the new instructor in house- 
hold science. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

POULTRY MARKET STATIONS 


A S in former years, poultry killing 
stations have been opened at 
Regina and Saskatoon, where 
chickens, turkeys, and geese may be 
marketed. These stations are con- 
ducted by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Creameries, Ltd. As each 
shipment arrives at the station an 
ady^nce payment is made to the 

72364— Si 


shipper, the final payment being 
made when the poultry has been 
marketed. The shippers receive the 
total selling price of the poultry less 
the cost of killing, storing, and 
marketing. The company is prepared 
to provide plans and instructions for 
the making of model coops for the 
shipping of the live birds. 



ALBERTA 

COMMISSIONER OF PROVINCIAL POULTRY BRANCH APPOINTED 

BY JAS. MCCAIG, CHIEF PUBLICITY COMMISSIONER 


M r. J. H. hare, who has been 
Poultry Marketing Commis- 
sioner for the Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture since July, 
1917, has been appointed commis- 
sioner and head of the Poultry 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the Province. 

In the past two years Mr. Hare 
has been giving his attention to the 
establishment of a good type of 
marketing service for poultry and 
eggs at both Calgary and Edmonton, 
and the work has expanded satisfac- 
torily, He will now direct the 
general poultry interests of the pro- 
vince. He has charge of the pro- 
vincial poultry plant, of the direction 
of all competitions, and of extension 
and correspondence work. 

The extension work is regarded by 
Mr. Hare as of special importance, 
and he will in all likelihood undertake 


useful expansions for the benefit of 
the industry. This will include the 
further improvement of marketing, 
the carrying on of general educational 
campaigns for better poultry keeping 
with the establishment of demonstra- 
tion poultry houses in different parts 
of the province. It is probable also 
that special agents will be furnished 
to give direct assistance to farmers 
who request it in the management 
and care of flocks for a period of two 
or three years, with a view to en- 
courage the reaching of a better 
standard of efficiency in poultry 
work. 

Previous to coming to Alberta, Mr. 
Hare was engaged in poultry work in 
Prince Edward Island, as an officer of 
the federal Live Stock Branch and had 
an important part in put ting the indus- 
try on the satisfactory basis on which 
it now stands in the Island Province. 


ALBERTA STEERS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL SHOW 

BY A. A. DOWELL, PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


I N the fulfilment of a plan proposed 
by the University of Alberta to 
the Alberta Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, the university has under- 
taken the fitting of an exhibit of steers 
for the International Live Stock 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in 
1920. These steers, twelve in number, 
consisting of six Herefords, five 
Aberdeen Angiis and one Shorthorn 
have been contributed by breeders of 
these respective breeds ^f cattle. 
The animals will be used by the college 
of apiculture for demonstration class 
work. They will thus take the place 
of ordinary grade steers that would 
otherwise be kept by the university 
for students judging material. The 
university accepts the animals, fur- 
nishes the necessary labour,* feed and 
nurse cows and such other require- 


ments as are necessary to properly fit 
the cattle for show. Most of these 
calves are already at the university. 
Cards will be tabled in the iniversity 
barn showing the name of the 
breeder and parentage of each of the 
animals. Prior to the date of showing 
a committee will be appointed by 
each breed association represented to 
eliminate any calves which, in their 
judgment do not show sufficient 
promise to send to the international 
show. All the calves will be shown 
individually in their respective age 
classes. It is felt by those responsible 
for this undertaking that if the steers 
make a creditable showing in Chicago 
it should prove an excellent advertise- 
ment not only for the breeders donat- 
ing the calves but for the province 
as a cattle-prpducing country. 
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STALLION ENROLMENT IN CANADA 


I N all the provinces of Canada, 
stallion enrolment now exists. 
The returns from each province 
(except Quebec, whose returns are 
made at the end of the year), for the 
present year have been received and 


the following table compiled in the 
office of The Agricultural Gazette. 
This table gives the number of enrol- 
ments made during the present year 
in each province and classifies the 
animals according to breed. 


Pure Breds. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

AlU. 

B.C. 

Breed 

totals. 

Clydesdale 

20 

29 

59 


976 

469 

1,316 

459 

48 

3,376 

Percheron 

3 

10 

32 


326 

196 

817 

511 

21 

1,916 

Shire 



1 


32 

14 

37 

38 

4 

126 

Suffolk 



3 


3 

4 

19 

15 

4 

48 

Belgian. 



1 


21 

29 

171 

104 

3 

329 

French Draft ... 









5 

5 

French Canadian 


2 

4 


6 

3 




1.5 

Standard Bred . 

18 

36 

18 

. . 

286 

14 

39 

is 

8 

434 

Thoroughbred 





19 


2 

11 

9 

41 

Hackney 


2 

4 


47 

9 

15 

3 

8 

88 

French Coach .... 

1 




2 

1 

1 


2 

7 

German C'oarh . 





6 

2 

1 



9 

Saddle Horw . , 










0 

American Trotting .... 








. ... 

S 

5 

Morgan 










1 

Irish Hunter 







1 



1 

Ponies and Morgans ... ... 





5 





5 

Jacks 




. 1 



* ‘ *2 



2 

Interim Enrolment Certificates — 











Pure Bred 








270 


270 

Totals .. 

42 

79 

122 


1,729 

741 

2,421 

1,427 

117 

6,678 

Grades ... . ... 

34 

52 

126 




442 

299 


953 

Interim Enrolment Certificates — 











Grades 








99 


99 

Scrubs 

1 

*44 








44 

Total number of horses enrolled in 











each province 

76 

175 

248 


1,729 

741 

2,863 

1,825 

117 

7,774 


“ Your duty is to give to your country the kind of education which is now needed. We 
were never so much as now in need of intellects trained for individual judgment, capable of 
reaching decisions for reasons of their own, autonomous and apt to take the initiative; we 
must have» and in large numbers, strong individuals. You will meet, therefore, intrenched 
behind time-worn customs and practices, this old enemy, educational passivity. .... It is 
fit that the curosity of the Frenchman of tomorrow should transcend limited horizons and 

embrace the whole of the earth Please meditate this saying of Michelet’s: “ Teaching 

consists in communicating the intimate part of man.” — Professor Lavisse, Director of the 
Ecole Normal Superieurc ” of France. 
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Junior Agriculture 

DEMONSTRATIONS, COMPETITIONS, AND CLASS-ROOM STUDIES IN RURAL 

LIFE FOR BOYS AND OIRLS 


SCHOOL FAIRS IN 1919 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BY W. BOULTER, RURAL SCIENCE BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


S CHOOL fairs as a part of the 
agricultural training in the 
rural schools were not organ- 
ized in this province until 1916. As 
an experiment, four fairs were started. 
These w^ere so well received by the 
districts that the following year saw 
the number increased to 14. In 1918 
the number was again increased to 29; 
and this year to 40. 

The objects of these fairs are as 
follow^s: 

1. To interest the children of the 
schools in the things which are grown 
on and about the farms. 

2. To encourage the production of 
produce of better quality. 

3. To train pupils to enter into 
friendly competition. 

4. To join up the school and home 
more directly. 

5. To produce belter educated 
boys and girls. 

The organization was carried out 
as follows: 

1. The public school inspectors of 
whom there were eight, assisted the 
teachers in their organization, 

2, A number of schools, from 4 to 7, 
group into one fair centre. 

3. Three pupils and one trustee 
from each school, with the inspector, 
form an advisory committee. Officers 
from each school are appointed, a 
prize list drawn out, and all arrange- 
ments are completed in the spring in 
order to give the pupils an , oppor- 
tunity to prepare exhibits. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through its Rural Science Branch, 
assists the organization : 1st, by 
supplying a school fair circular con- 
taining a suggestive prize list; 2nd, 
supplying all material required at the 
fair, such as the secretary’s entry 
book, entry tickets, prize tickx^ts, 
officers’ lodges and ribbons for the 
sports; 3rd, competent judges in live 
stock, vegetables and domestic science 
are sent to each fair. The inspector 
judges the school work. 

No grant as yet has been paid for 
prizes. The prize money is made up 
by the schools in various ways, by 
holding entertainments, selling candy, 
special contributions, etc. The 
generous action of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Asvsociation in giving $30 
for calves and pigs when exhibited 
according to their regulations, is 
highly appreciated and has resulted 
in great benefit to the live stock 
industry. It has also suggested to 
dairy companies a way in which they 
too could assist in developing their 
industry, and in 1918 the Tryon 
Creamery donated $25 in prizes for 
dairy calves. This year the amount 
was increased to $75 and a like 
amount was voted by the Crapaud 
Creamery. As a result there was the 
finest exhibit of dairy calves and 
yearling heifers, all under 18 months, 
shown at the Tryon School Fair ever 
brought together in the province. 
The interest is.extending. The Dunk 
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River Creamery this year voted 
$28 for the same purpose. We 
cannot attach too much importance 
to these contests. The boys in striving 
to win learn to feed, care for and 
exhibit, and become intensely inter- 
ested in live stock. The boys of 
to-day are our future farmers, and 
as the prosperity of an agricultural 
country depends on its live stock 
there arises the necessity of giving 
every possible encouragement to an 
education that will foster the future 
increased development of this main 
industry. 


It is gratifying to note the in* 
creased interest taken by parents and 
children in the fairs. The improve- 
ment in the exhibits, the better 
arrangement and management in 
holding the fair, the friendly spirit 
shown in the sports, and best of all 
the evidence that each year the 
exhibits represent more individual 
effort on the part of the pupil. The 
individual effort is further encouraged 
by the organizing of Pig and Poultry 
Clubs, which contribute to the 
exhibits. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BY L, A. DEWOLFE, B.A., B.S.A., DIRECTOR 

T he present year saw a slight Poultry exhibits were more corn- 
increase in the number of mon. At one local fair, Westville, 
school fairs over the previous Pictou county, there were 75 entries, 
year. Last year 230 schools exhibited At practically every fair there were 



A SCHOOL PARADE AT THE CHILDREN’S EXHIBITION, BEAR RIVER, N.S. SEPTEMBER, 1919 

their produce. This year the number from half a dozen to a dozen entries 
was increased to 250. in poultry. 

Comparatively little live stock was Vegetables still continue to be the- 
exhibited, except at local fairs. This main feature of the children’s exfcibi- 
is due to the difficulty of transport- tions. Flower exhibits are small for 
At a few local fairs, however, two reasons: First, the fairs are 

the live stock exhibit was excellent. usually held so late that many of 
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the flowers are gone. Second i they 
are so hard to ship that most of the 
children will not bother with them* 
Where children live near enough to 
carry their exhibits, however, there 
is usually a fair showing in this line. 

Collections of weeds and insects 
are common, but they are usually not 
educative. The teacher herself, is 
often ignorant of the names of the 
common weeds and insects; therefore 
the children bring an unnamed 
heterogeneous mass without any at- 
tempt at classification. 

Manual training is generally neg- 
lected. This is partly because our 
prize list has not named an^^thing 
definite to be exhibited. Of course, 
in towns where there is a manual 
training department, this is a live 
feature of the exhibition. 


At all schools, however, sewing 
and cooking are big items. This is 
probably explained by the fact that 
our teachers are young women, and 
so more competent to deal with this 
side of the work. 

Our biggest advance this year was 
in the line of recreation contests and 
sports. In no less than three dozen 
schools were these features intro- 
duced for the first time. The school 
parade was a popular part of the pro- 
gramme of district exhibitions. Pub- 
lic speaking contests elicited much 
favourable commendation . J udging 
contests were among the most educa- 
tional features. Of course the ordin- 
ary sports were popular with the 
children. They did much to foster 
the right kind of school spirit, for 
each child was working for his school 
rather than for himself. 


QUEBEC 

BY J. EGBERT MCOUAT, B.S.A., EX-DEM0NSTRA1()R TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


(ENGLISH SCHOOL FAIRS OF 1919 ) 

T he school fairs, now regarded 
by the pupils of many of our 
schools as annual events of 
great importance, have again been 
held throughout the province. The 
anticipation, the excitement, the 
competition and the disappointments 
experienced by the boys apd girls 
have died away, but many, no doubt, 
are looking forward again to that 
day of days when father and 
mother will take the whole family 
out to inspect the exhibits, visit the 
neighbours and perhaps see one of 
the family win a prize. 

This year twenty-five English fairs 
were held in different p^rts of the 
province, as compared with twenty- 
three fairs the season before. Fairs 
were held at all the old centres and 
new fairs were held at Bishop’s 
Crossing in Wolfe county and at 
Inverness in Megantic county^ 

Under new arrangements made 
last winter, the Department of Agri- 
culture at Quebec took over the com- 
plete organization of French fairs, so 


that this year only English school 
fairs were held co-operatively by 
Macdonald college and the pro- 



J. EGBERT MCOUAT, B.S.A. F.X -DEMONSTRATOR 
TO QUEBEC RURAL SCHOOLS 
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vindal demonstrators. The demion- 
strators have complete charge of all 
fairs in their districts, but the rural 
school department of Macdonald 
college has co-operated to the extent 
of arranging for seed and eggs re- 
quired by them, supplying all forms, 
bulletins, and entry systems, as well 
as providing judges on the occasion 
of each fair. This year seventeen 
fairs were under the control of 



FIRST PRIZE BIRDS AND THEIR OWNER 
WEST BOLTON 

This coop though rude is comfortable and is 
; constructed so that light is freely admitted 

demonstrators and eight were directly 
controlled and operated by the rural 
school department. 

It is difficult, in describing the 
fairs from year to year, to vary the 
description very much, as conditions 
and results have been, to some 
extent, the same. As in 1918, many 
par^ of the country were again 


visited with frost in late June, 
causing serious damage to, and in 
some instances the entire loss of, the 
school fair plots. Again in September 
the weather was very unfavourable 
for the first two weeks, thus affecting 
the attendance at many of the fairs. 

The exhibits at the fairs showed 
considerable improvement in prepar- 
ation and attention to details. This 
condition applied especially to cereals 
and there were a great many attract- 
ive exhibits of sheaves of wheat, oats, 
barley, and grain corn. The season 
has evidently been a favourable one 
for most of the grain crops, judging 
from the quality and quantity of 
the clasvses shown. Many of the 
sheaves would certainly surpass the 
average sheaf shown at our country 
fairs. Perhaps the finest exhibit of 
grain corn seen this seasem, or any 
other .season, was shown at Dunham 
school fair. The boys who grew this 
corn did not merely bring out ‘Vorn,’^ 
but they brought out good corn . 
Moreover, the plots from which they 
brought it were excellent and re- 
ceived much care throughout the 
summer. At some fairs there were 
very good exhibits of beans, and some 
classes, where there were twenty or 
more exhibits of uniform, ripe beans, 
wwried the judges not a little. Some 
of the best exhibits of grain w^ere 
shown at Richmond and Ayers Cliff. 
Good exhibits of beans were shown 
at Lachiite, Huntingdon, Brome, and 
Ayers Cliff. 

As usual, the horticultural exhibits 
made up the biggest section of all 
school fair exhibits. Owdng to the 
frost, the sweet corn shown was 
variable in quality, but at many 
fairs there was a very strong showing. 
Beets were shown in large numbers^ 
and this season the exhibitors showed 
that they had profited from the 
advice given at last year’s fairs for 
the specimens brought out were, on 
the average, much better selected. 
It was around the pecks and plates of 
potatoes, however, that the greatest 
interest centred and many opinions 
as to who would be the winner were 
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expressed. The exhibits at Ayers 
Cliff, Richmond, Dunham, West 
Bolton, Clarehceville, and Waterloo 
were especially good. 

Flowers do not make the showing 
at most fairs that would be expected. 
Although there is a large number of 
pupils every year who take flower 
se^, the results are not proportion- 
ate. Practically every fair has some 
exceptionally good exhibits, but the 
percentage of exhibitors is very low. 
This state of affairs only show's that 
more attention in general requires to 
be given to flower culture in and 
around the homes of our country 
districts. Are we not very often tw 
practical and not artistic enough in 
the treatment of our country homes 
and their surroundings? 

A decided improvement was evi- 
dent this year at most fairs in the 
quality of the poultry shown. In 
addition, the average number of 
birds per setting was higher and at 
some fairs was as high as 7 * 6 chickens 
from a setting of twelve eggs. In 
general, the birds were exhibited this 
year in more comfortable and better 
built coops. 

Bishop's Crossing and Lachute 
competitors deserve special mention 
for the way in which they exhibited 
their birds in boxes built according 
to the directions given out by the 
poultry department. In some cases 
the birds were badly crowded and 
could not be judged to advantage. 
This condition is, we are glad to say, 
becoming less evident every year. 

The miscellaneous exhibits w^ere 
often keenly contested especially in 
the section calling for the best collec- 
tion of vegetables. The manual 
training sections brought out every- 
thing from bread boards to milking- 
stools. If there is one variety of 
stool there must be at least one hun- 
dred. The boys brought in every 
conceivable style, shape and size. 
It must be admitted that fortunately 
most of the stools would prove fairly 
useful and durable, although it would 
require considerable strength t o 
handle some of them. 


The domestic science section pro- 
vided some surprises this year, for 
some fairs that had not done very 
well before furnished quite an attrac- 
tive exhibit, whereas others did not 
come up to the standard of former 
years. The premier exhibition this 
year was undoubtedly shown at Ayers 
Cliff where exhibits of canned goods, 
bread, cake and sewing were very 
numerous and of high quality. Among 



A PROUD BOV AND DESEKNEDLV SO, MAPLE 
RIDGE SCHOOL FAIR 1919 

Other fairs that had good exhibits 
were Richmond, Waterloo, Bishop’s 
Crossing, Dunham, Campbell’s Bay, 
Shawville and Bury. The ladies in 
charge of the extension work along 
these lines deserve great credit for 
the results which have been achieved. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
nature to describe each fair in detail. 
It is safe to say, however, that every 
fair accomplished some good, while 
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others did a great deal to supply the 
pupils of the district with work which 
appealed to them. One pleasing 
feature this year was the great enthu- 
siasm shown at some of the smaller 
fairs. ' The people of Campbell’s Bay, 
Quyon, Bishop’s Crossing, Luskville 
and Inverness seemed specially inter- 
ested in the work of the fair. 

At several of the fairs lunch was 
provided for the judges by the home 
makers’ club or by the people of the 
district. These clubs are fast becom- 
ing a power for good in the country 
and are doing a great deal to improve 
conditions in the community and the 
home. 

A programme of sports was held 
this year at most fairs where a good 
day was provided. These sports are 
fast becoming popular but very many 
of the boys and girls are pitifully 
ignorant of the essentials of play or 
sport. It is time that more attention 
be given to the physical welfare of 
the pupils and more encouragement 
given to athletics of a simple nature 


which can be played on any ordinary 
school ground. We have many diffi- 
culties to overcome in order to bring 
this about but the results would be 
worth while. 

The demonstrators and others in 
charge of school fair work owe much 
gratitude to the teachers, pupils, 
school boards, homemakers’ clubs, 
and other interested persons who 
have helped so loyally in the school 
fair work of the past year. They 
also are indebted to the provincial 
department of agriculture and to the 
various departments of Macdonald 
college for much assistance. Special 
thanks is tendered the demonstrators 
of the school of household science, 
Macdonald college, who during the 
past year have worked untiringly in 
the interests not only of the home- 
makers’ clubs, but of the girls attend- 
ing school. They have given scores 
of demonstrations and have often 
suffered much inconvenience and 
trouble carrying out their duties. 


MANITOBA 

BY S. T. NEWTUN, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


T he splendid working arrange- 
ment which has been in opera- 
tion for the past three years 
whereby boys’ and girls’ club work 
and school fairs are carried on co- 
operatively by the Departments of 
Education and Agriculture is still 
giving good satisfaction. 

The territory in charge of each 
inspector is taken as the unit for 
organization purposes, and the inspec- 
tor recognized as the natural dub 
leader for his district. He decides on 
places where the fairs are to be held, 
and arranges them in a circuit so that 
the same judges can be present at all 
of the fairs. 

While on his regular rounds he 
re-organizes most of the central and 
branch clubs. He is present at all of 
the fairs, and either judges the school 
work or arranges for competent 
judges to take his place. 


The Inspector’s Association has a 
live boys’ and girls’ club committee, 
and as soon as the fairs ara over they 
get the opinion of the other inspec- 
tors, and then co-operate with the 
extension service in working out the 
succeeding year’s program. 

An organization circular, contain- 
ing general instructions and a sug- 
gest^ prize list, was printed early in 
the year and sent to all teachers in 
the province. As soon as branch 
clubs were organized, record books 
were distributed for each contest or 
project. These record books con- 
tained, in addition to space for the 
record, the rules governing the 
contest, as well as considerable in- 
struction in regard to the project 
itself. 

During the year from eight to 
eighteen members of the extension 
staff are in the country during the 
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whole year. Each one is familiar 
with all branches of club work, and 
always make it a point when near a 
school to call for the purpose of 
answering any questions that may be 
asked, or assisting in any other way 
desired by the teacher. 

Occasionally an inspector finds 
that it will not be possible for him to 
reach certain schools in time to 
organize the club, in which case he 
communicates with the extension 
service, and a strong effort is made to 
have someone present at the organiza- 
tion meeting, either a regular member 
of the staff or a live club manager 
from some other club. 

About three weeks before the fairs 
are held, posters giving the dates and 
other information are prepared for 
each inspectoral division and sent to 
the club managers for distribution. 
Shortly after this a full supply of 
officers’ ribbons, judges’ books, entry 
sheets and tags, prize cards and report 
forms, and community songs are sent 
to the managers. 

The extension service provides from 
two to five judges for the agricultural 
and home economic exhibits. While 
the judging is being done a live 
committee runs off a good program 
of sports. As soon as the judging is 
completed, both pupils and parents 
assemble in the school or a public hall, 
when the awards are explained by 
the judges, and brief addresses are 
given by judges, club members, offi- 
cers and others. 

About a month after the fair is 
held, many of the clubs hold a big 
boys’ and girls’ club rally when the 
presentation of awards is given a 
great deal of prominence. 

Money prizes are not emphasized, 
but each club manager, has a good 
respectable prize list, no very large 
prizes are offered, but an effort is 
made to recognize real effort by having 
a large number of prizes in each class 
rather than a few large ones. 

Generally the trustees for each 
rural school and each room in a 


graded school contributes from $5 to 
$10 for prizes, and this is supple- 
mented by an equal amount from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

There were 220 central clubs, 
1,200 branch clubs, and 26,500 mem- 
bers. Practically all of the clubs 
held fairs, and although over 60 per 
cent of the clubs encountered wet 
weather, the attendance of adults 
was over 30,000, and children over 
35,000. 

The total number of exhibits was, 
pigs 887, calves 871, sheep 356, colts 
255, poultry 4,433, weeds 1,169, 
sew'ing 8,215, cookery 9,792, dairy 
1,330, vegetables 9,433, grain 1,100, 
canning 4,721, woodwork 1,553, 
records 2,257, school work 27,601. 

The big event of the year is the trip 
to Winnipeg which was made on 
November lOth by fifty-five of the 
club champions who were the guests 
of the T. Eaton Company, the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, and the 
Department of Agriculture. They 
spent the whole week in sight seeing, 
entertainment, and instruction and 
have returned to their homes to 
encourage their team mates to greater 
efforts. 

Plans are about completed for next 
year’s work, and the principal changes 
are as folh)ws : — ■ 

Two members of the extension 
staff will devote all their time to 
club work. Henry E. Wood, a gradu- 
ate of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, will have general charge, 
while Miss M. Speechly, also a 
graduate of the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College, will look after the girls* 
side of the work. 

Considerable attention will be given 
to team demonstration work in such 
projects as garment dyeing, bread 
baking, canning, sewing, milk testing, 
stock judging, vegetable judging, etc. 
Public speaking will also be empha- 
sized, and an effort made to provide a 
program for the last hour each Friday 
on some phase of club work. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

BY H. A. MCLEOD, EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


F rom 200 to 22s school exhibi- 
tions were held in Saskatche- 
wan this year, a marked in- 
crease over 1918, with a corresponding 
improvement in the quality as well 
as in the number of exhibits. In 
practically all instances w'here boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are in existence, the 
club fair is held in connection with 
the school exhibition. 

It is the policy of the Department 
of Education to send at least one 
judge or speaker to each of the 
school exhibitions held, and, with 
very few exceptions, judges and 
speakers have been provided for the 
exhibitions this year, adding very 
greatly to the interest and the value 
of these gatherings. Those not re- 
ceiving assistance have been small 
exhibitions, except in rare instances 
where conflicting dates made it im- 
possible to secure judges. 

In addition to this outside help, the 
school inspectors in whose territory 
the exhibition is held, invariably 
attend, and it is largely due to their 
efforts that the movement has at- 
tained its present success. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ORGANIZATION 

Some interesting experiments have 
been tried out this year in cohnection 
with the organizing of school exhibi- 
tions. In the Prince Albert inspec- 
torate a series of small local exhibi- 
tions in each municipality has been 
arranged with a large central mu- 
nicipal exhibition, where the winners 
from the locals compete. Eight 
locals held exhibitions in the Prince 
Albert rural municipality, and great 
interest was taken in these small 
exhibitions, as well as in the larger 
municipal exhibition held on Sep- 
tember 27 at Prince Albert. Rozilee 
rural municipality is trydng out the 
same plan with seven small exhibi- 
tions, with a large central municipal 
exhibition at Shellbrook. 

Following these exhibitions, when 
the teachers’ conventions are held, 
exhibits selected from the municipal 
centrals will be shown, so that the 
best of the wT)rk by pupils in the 
entire inspectorate will be on display 
for the teachers to see and compare. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

HOW RURAL SCIENCE METHODS HELP 

TRCJM NOVA SCOTIA RURAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


T hrough rural science we hope 
to link up school life with 
home life. We try to make 
lessons practical instead of bookish. 
Arithmetic in the abstract is unat- 
tractive; but when a boy has to 
calculate the amount of fertilizer or 
quantity of seed required for his own 
garden, he sees the necessity of arith- 
metic, and uses it not as a task, but 
as a utility. Arithmetic taught prac- 
tically is mastered ; that taught theo- 
retically is soon forgotten. 

Similarly, the English composition 
of the average school child is stilted 
and “wretchedly bad, because he gets 


no practice whatever in writing his 
own throughts. An assigned topic 
to be read and epitomized, usually 
bears the ear marks of the original; 
but an assigned topic from the child’s 
own daily activities will be written 
in a clear and natural style. How 
much better a child can write about 
his garden, or his chickens, than he 
can about William the Conqueror, or 
the national policy. 

Rural science aims, through the 
teacher, at getting the children to 
make gardens, care for farms animals, 
exhibit their products, can their 
Vf^etables, do i^ain sewing, cooking. 
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and other handwork. Based on these 
activities which are vital to the 
child, the teacher will frame exercises 
in arithmetic, geography, history, 
drawing, bookkeeping and English — 
all of which cease to be abstract 
drudgery, and become a necessary 
part of life. 

Rural science is a method, not a 


subject. It educates the child through 
his interests and his hobbiesi It 
creates an interest in outdoor and 
home activities, and then uses these 
acquired interests as centers about 
which to cluster all school subjects. 
A subject that does not touch life 
at any point is useless; for life 
after all, is what interests us. 


ONTARIO 

GRENVILLE COUNTY CALF CLUB 


T he Grenville County Calf Club 
established last spring by boys 
and girls under the agricul- 
tural representative, W. M. Croskery, 
B.S.A., has given very satisfactory 
results. In all fifteen heifers were 
secured, fourteen of which were dis- 
tributed to members of the club and 
the fifteenth was in such poor condi- 
tion, owing to a long journey and 
hardships enroute, that it was refused 
by the boy who drew her number. 
Of the fourteen heifers distributed 
eleven went into grade herds where 
they received only ordinary care and 
feeding. Practically all of the ani- 


mals were in poor condition when 
purchased and some remained un- 
thrifty all summer and consequently 
did not make good records. However 
the accompanying table supplied by 
Mr. Crosker>^ shows that keen 
interest was taken by members of the 
club w'ho kept accurate records of 
milk and feed. This club has been 
very successful and it has afforded 
exceptional op|>ortunities for boys 
and girls of the county to get high 
class Holstein heifers at moderate 
prices. The following table gives 
not only the amounts of milk given 
by each heifer in the various tests but 
also shows the prices paid. 


Heifer No. 

Price 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 



1 day. 

7 days. 

30 days. 

60 clays. 


$ 

Lbs. milk. 

Lbs. milk. 

Lbs. milk. 

Lbs. milk. 

1. . 

175 

42 

287 

1,160 

2,J96 

2. . 

205 

44 

280 

1,2(K) 

2,300 

3 

ISO 

30-5 

199 

775-7 

1,439-2 

4 . . . 

150 

30-8 

178-4 

723-8 

1.357-4 

5 

180 

40 

266 

1,071 

2,049-2 

6 

250 

62-5 

385 

1,591 

3,138 

7 

ISO 

41 

276 

1,133 

1,996 

8..., 

190 

41-2 

276 

1,071 

2,131-2 

9... 

220 

34 

228-5 

897-7 

1,793-7 

10 

210 

34 

239 

876 

1.474 

11 

185 

42 

282-5 

1,149-5 

2,157 

12 

170 

32 




13 : < 

150 

37 

248 

1,048 

2,049 

'* 1 

190 

47-5 

323-7 

1 

1,357-2 

2,569-5 


Of the fourteen heifers distributed 
all have at one time in their lactation 
period given over 30 pounds of milk 
a day; eight have given over 40 
pounds a day, and one has given as 
high as 62*5 pounds in one day. 


This heifer is the only one of the 
fourteen in official Record of Perform- 
ance work and she is making a very 
creditable showing. She freshened a 
few days before she was two years of 
age. 
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It is worthy of mention that the 
fifteenth heifer which was so thin and 
appeared so wretched on distribution 
day that the boy who drew her num- 
ber was not allowed by his parent to 
accept her, has also been heard from. 
She was purchased by Principal Bell 


of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 
He showed her bull calf at the Central 
Canada Exhibition, where it won first 
in a strong class, among which was 
the reserve champion of the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto. 


PEEL COUNTY SHOW AND SALE OF CLUB HEIFERS 


A year ago when the Peel County 
Dairy Calf Club was organ- 
ized fifty-eight dairy heifers 
were distributed to the members. 
An account of the distribution appear- 
ed in The Agricultural Gazette 
for December at page 1161. On 
October 14 this year fifty- five of 
these heifers, now rising three years 
old, w^ere shown in competition and 
afterwards sold at Brampton by 
auction. The animals included nine 
pure bred Holsteins, eleven pure bred 
Jerseys, and of grade animals, three 
Jerseys, twenty-five Holsteins, and 
eight Ayrshires. The show provided 
classes for Jerseys, Holsteins and 
Ayrshires. The prizes ranged from 
$10 to $1, w ith a championship aw^ard 


open to all. Each class was open to 
both pure breds and grades of the 
breed. Awards w'ere made on the 
following basis: 1, Record of feed 
and milk production, 25 per cent; 

2, Condition of animal, 50 per cent; 

3, Training and showing, 25 per cent. 
The sale conditions allow-ed club 
members to bid for their owm or other 
animals. The animals were sold on a 
cash basis. When the* animals were 
distributed to the members last year 
a twelve-month note w^as given. The 
girls and boys have fed, milked, and 
cared for their heifers throughout the 
year and while doing so have studied 
the feeding and management of dairy 
cattle. They have kept records of 
the feed and also of the milk and but- 
ter fat produced. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

SCHOOL CONTESTS 


A t the time of the annual meet- 
ings of the Rural Educational 
Associations in Weybum In- 
spectorate during November the fol- 
lowing contests w^ere held : 

Memory' gem tests for grades 1, 
2, and 3. 

Sj:>eaking contest for grades 4, 5, 
and 6. 

Spelling contest for grades 7 and 8. 
The rules governing these contests 
were outlined in a circular sent out 


by A. Kennedy, M.A., Inspector of 
Schools in the Weybum Inspectorate, 
and the time and place of the annual 
meeting and school contests were 
arranged by the executive of each 
rural educational association. The 
awards of gold, silver, and bronze 
pins or medals were given to the 
winners of first, second, and third 
places in each of the contests. Placing 
was made according to the schedule 
of points suggested in the circular. 


"iSo-operation means so to conduct yourself that others can work with you,” 


\ 



PART IV 


Special Contributions, Report of Agricultural 
Organizations, Publications, and Notes 


CITY MARKETS 

It is constantly being pointed out in the press that the city market, where 
farmers bring their produce for direct disposal to the consumers in the city, is a 
great factor in maintaining fairly normal prices for farm produce. In order 
that we might bring together the policies and methods imder which the 
farmers* markets in the more important cities of Canada arc operated, letters 
addressed to the mayors of a number of cities were sent out Irom the office of The 
Agricultural Gazette. These letters suggested that the subject should be 
dealt with according to the following points: — 

1. Days and hours of selling; 2. Privileges granted to hucksters; 3. Privileges 
granted to merchants, such as butchers and grocers; 4. Arrangements for the 
comfort and convenience of sellers and buyers as regards allotment of space, 
stalls, etc.; 5. Are stalls or stands sold or reserved? 6. To what extent is selling 
done from wagons? 7. Covering — to what extent is the market covered and 
with what success? 8. Arrangements for the classification of products such as 
meat, dairy produce, poultry produce, and vegetables; 9. Provision made for 
the instruction of growers in the preparation and exposure of their produce; 
10. Any system whereby produce can be shipped in by producers to be sold for 
them; 11. What are the duties of the person in charge? Is he active in any 
way in increasing the business done on the market? 

The following replies show the progress the city markets are making in the 
leading centres ot Canada, and indicate the importance of the direct relation- 
ship established between purchaser and consumer through this medium. 


HALIFAX, N.S. 

BY W. E. MESSERVEY, MARKET CLERK 


Our market is open only on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning, but it is the 
intention to have it in operation daily in the 
near future. At present it is occupied by 
the country people who sell vegetables, 


meats, eggs, etc., and during the proper 
season, lobsters, eels, fish, etc., are disposed 
of to the consumers here. It is expected 
that the market building will soon be in 
condition and wc will then be able to go 
ahead and have a real city market. 


MONCTON, N.B. 

BY T. S. MCGEE. CITY CLERK 


Our market is open every day in the week 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., and until 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, No privileges arc granted to 
hucksters, and merchants are not allowed to 
do business in the market but can buy 
produce to sell apin after 12 o’clock noon. 
The market clerk allots the space at the 
counters and tables and no selling is done 
from the wagons. 

The market building is all concrete and is 
a fair size, with a concrete floor, which is 


occupied with counters and tables. The 
building is heated by gas and equipped with 
rest rooms. 

We have no scheme for the classification 
of farm produce nor is any provision made 
for the instruction of growers in the 
preparation and exposure of their produce. 
We have not adopted any system for the 
sale of produce which has been shipped into 
the market. Each purchaser sells his own 
goods. 
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LANSDOWNE MARKET, SHERBR(X>KE, QUE. 

BY A, C. SKINNER, CHAIRMAN, MARKET COMMITTEE 


Despite the objections of farmers and a 
few city people we welcome hucksters to our 
market, believing that much more produce 
is offered for sale on account of them being 
here with a resultant lower price. One 
huckster, a country store keeper ten miles 
from here, buys from two hundred and 
ninety farmers; he sells some of his goods 
in Montreal but most of it here. He fre- 
quently disposes of 1,800 to 2,000 pounds of 
butter, besides quantities of poultry and eggs, 
and is always sold out early Friday evening. 
Hucksters arc charged about one- third more 
than farmers for the same amount of space. 

We have a few merchants selling teas and 


tor. Dr. A. W. Tracey, who is continually 
urging vendors to bring better produce and 
meat. He instructs them how to display it 
in a more attractive manner. Already we 
have succeeded in getting many to jfix up their 
stalls, to install show cases, etc., and generally 
to show a more tidy and attractive appear- 
ance of i^rson and product. 

In addition to the official in charge of the 
market we have two caretakers who attend 
to repairing and cleaning the premises. On 
the market days, which are Fridays and 
Saturdays (the Friday evening market being 
very popular) we have two clerks who allot 
space, collect fees, sell paper bags, etc The 
food inspector is on duty on these two days 
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canned goods but this innovation has met 
with considerable oppo.sition from city mer- 
chants. On account of the cash and carr>^ 
plan goods are sold lower than in stores and 
the buying public seem pleased with the few' 
stores of this kind which we have. 

We reserve space for regular attendants so 
that their customers may easily find them. 
Neither scats nor benches for vendors are 
rovided as there is not sufficient space, 
tails and stands are rented by the week and 
may b€‘ reserved one week in advance. 
There is very little selling from wagons except 
in the fall w'hen the market is very'’ crowded, 
all prefer to get inside. Most of our market 
is under cover and heated which adds to the 
comfort of all, particularly in wet weather. 

A considerable attempt has been made in 
instwcting the producers by our food ins^xic- 
72364-4 


each week inspecting meat and other pro- 
ducts and adjusting differences betw^een 
buyers and sellers. There is also a policeman 
in charge of a high class computing scale 
wrhere people come with their products and 
verify weights and amounts paid. If there 
is any shortage the policeman goes with the 
complainant to the vendor and has the differ- 
ence adjusted. This is a very valuable 
feature. Tw^o additional policemen are on 
duty in the market square and in co-operation 
with the others above menuoned they enforce 
the anti-smoking and spitting by-law and 
keep a look out for forestallers and thieves. 
The market committee has popularized the 
market by keeping it clean, making improve- 
ment.s, inaugurating an evening market, and 
by keeping the market before the public by 
frequent wTite-ups in the press. 
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In all there are eight buildings in connec- new solid brick addition 107 by 25 ft, for 

tion with the Lansdowne market. These meat vendors has a storage cellar where space 

are the main building, 107 by 58 ft. solid is rented. The hide house 15 by 30 ft. with 

brick in which are the regular butcher stalls, solid cement foundation and floor is occupied 



butchers' stalls in the market, SHERBROOKE, gUE. 



A CORNER IN THE MARKET BUILDING AT SHERBROOKE, QUE. 

another building of solid brick, 107 by 60 ft. on market days by hide buyers. A small 
in which vegetables, biftter and eggs are sold, brick house for the use of carters, a sheltered 
and a wooden building 80 by 40 ft. where and covered platform 13 by 100 ft. for use 
country butchers sell meat and poultry.- A in summer and fall months, along with an 
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incinerator make up the remainder of the 
buildings. 

A complete system for the collection of 
fees has been adopted and arrangements are 
made whereby purchasers are supplied with 
paper and bags at a nominal price. We 
insist on meat and produce being wrapped 
in clean paper in>stead of old newspapers as 
formerly. 

The following figures for the attendance 
and revenue are for the tw'o market days, 
Oct. 10th and llth and represent rather more 
than an average week but not by any means 
our largest week. Meat vendors 119, farm- 
ers 150, hucksters and merchants 38. Total 
receipts for rental fees to October 15th 
amounted to $11,646.85, running expenses 
are about $4,000 per year. 

Delivery boys, who frequent the grounds 
on market days with small delivery wagons 
soliciting the delivery of market baskets, are 
required to register at the police station and 
prfK'ure and wear a numbered badge for 
which they are (barged 25c. Previous to 
this arrangement we had many complaints 
of th(i non-del i\"ery of goods cntrust<*(l to 
the boys. 

A box for the reception of suggestions and 
complaints is installed in a prominent place 
and the slips are periodically brought to the 
chairman of the market commit tet*. We have 


a regular lunch room in one of the buildings 
where anyone can get a good hot meal. We 
also have ice water taps in hot weather and 
we arrange to make what improvements we 
can for the convenience and accommodation 
of our patrons from time to time. 

Generally speaking meat is plentiful and of 
good quality and very*^ reasonable in price on 
this market, largely due to the efforts of our 
food inspector, Dr. Tracey, who has given 
particular attention to this department. 
Butter and eggs, cheese, maple sugar, etc:., 
are plentiful and of good quality, the prevail- 
ing prices here being slightly low'er than in 
Montreal for similar goods. Vegetables and 
farm produce are not produced in sufficient 
quantities locally and consequently prices 
rule higher than in Montreal. 

Lansdowne market is extensively patronized 
and much interest in it is taken by the public, 
who frequently* make helpful suggestions as 
to its management. It has been somewhat 
difficult to always preserve peace and har- 
mony amongst the various factions operating 
under such congested conditions. At times 
it has been necessary to enforce regulations 
even to the extent of arrest and fining of the 
offenders. Strict impartiality is observed 
and this reputation for fairness has greatly 
assisted the management. 


THREE RIVERS, QUE. 

BY A. BELIVEAU. CITY CLERK 


The following information taken from the 
by-laws and regulations covering the public 
market for Three Rivers gives ir detail all 
essential facts in connection with the public 
market of this city. 

The market is open to the public cveiy* 
day, Sundays and holidays c.\cepted, from 
4 a.m. to 8 p.rn. from the first of April to the 
first of Oi'tobor, and from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
for the balance of the year. 

No one is allowed to offer for sale in any 
street, shop, or other place in the city, except 
on the public market, any kind of fresh pro- 
visions, butchers’ meat, pork, fow'l, fish, 
fruits, grains, vegetables or other food stuffs. 
How’cver nothing in the present regulations 
prevents store keepers from retailing in their 
shops butter, 'eggs, fresh meat, vegetables, 
etc. 

Persons selling meats must first obtain a 
special license from the secretary-treasurer 


on payment of a fee of $1.00, and all cutting 
and weighing of meat must bt* done at the 
weigh offit'e established in the market, or in 
the butcher shops of the city. The butcher 
stands are let by public auction between the 
first of January and the first of May in each 
year. There is a tax for all other stands. 

It is the duty of the market clerk to separ- 
ate as much as possible stalls for the different 
classes of produce, and to keep together 
dealers in each specific kind of prcxluce. 
The clerk also collects taxes and maintains 
order in and about the market. 

The hall in which the market is held is a 
covered building but is not heated. ^ No 
provision is made for the instruction of 
growers in the preparation of their products 
and we have no system w’hereby producers 
can ship their goods to market to l)e sold for 
them. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 

BY T. E. A. BIRON. SUPERINTENDENT OF MARKETS 


In Montreal there are six public markets 
where meat and farm produce are sold to 
the citizens. These markets are BonsecOur, 
St. Lawrence, Ste. Antoine, St. James, St. 
Jean Baptiste, and Maisonneuve. These 
72364-41 


are under the care and supervision of u 
superintendent, appointed by the city 
council, whose duty it is to enforce and carry 
into effect the by-law concerning markets, 
and orders of the market committee. 
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Clerks are jyjpoiiited for the administra- 
tion of the different markets, fish markets, 
and public weighhouses, and are sworn as 
special constables. They are in constant 
attendance at their respective markets 
during market hours and it is their duty, 
under ihe control of the superintendent, to 
inspect all articles, provisions, etc., to classify 
the various denominations of vendors, to 
arrange contiguously all those who deal in 
articles of the same kind, to arrange and 
assign a place to all vehicles brought by 
vendors, and to allot the space on which 
vendors may expose their produce. They also 
attend to the weights and measures of 
articles, and enforce all rules and regulations 
for the government of their respective 
markets. 

Three-fourths of the vegetables consumed 
in the city of Montreal are sold from the 
wagons on the city markets. Farmers and 
gardeners are allowed to sell in their carts 
along side of the platform and sidewalk 


surrounding the markets. Some of these 
platforms are sheltered and some are not. 
No stalls are put at the disposal of the 
farmers. The stalls inside the markets or 
surrounding them are rented to traders only. 
No privileges are granted to hucksters, 
butchers, or grocers. 

In the Bonsecour market we have two 
large halls which measure 175 feet long by 
50 feet wide, they are not heated but are 
considered comfortable. There is no classifi- 
cation made for the products of farmers as 
each of them has the privilege of offering 
whatever he has for sale. As to the tenants 
the classification is made in their leases. 
We have no system whereby produce can 
be shipj)ed in by farmers to be sold for them 
and no provision is made for the instruction 
of growers in the preparation and exposure 
of their produce. 

In 191w^ a refrigerating plant was installed 
in the Bonsecour market for the use of 
butchers and provision traders. 


SAINT-HYACINTHE, QUE. 

A. MESSIER, CITY CLERK 


Our city market is opened Tuesday 
and Thursday from 4 to 12 a.m. (Noon) 
and Saturday from 4 a.m. to 6 p.ni. but the 
market is also opened from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
on Friday evening from the first 
Friday of November till the last Friday 
of April following. During the hours above 
named the customer can buy. 

Butchers and vegetable dealers have 
places inside the market and pay a rent in 
advance, the first of May and the first of 
November of each year. Three butchers 
use refrigerators cooled with ice at their 
expense. Four butchers have bought a 


Linde refrigerating machine and the city 
has built the refrigerators. 'The other 
butchers use a publii* refrigerator situated 
about 300 feet from the market. 

Outside the market there are butchers’ 
stalls used by other butchers on the Saturday 
and the rent is less. 

Outside the market there are two long 
roofs under which arc placed fanners and 
their stock. The farmers, have their 
carriages placed all around the market 
in four ranks and sell vegetables, grains, 
apples, etc. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 

BY W. BORTHWICK. MARKET INSPECTOR 


According to the city By-Law No. 3358 
every day in the year shall l)e a market 
day except Sundays and statutory holidays, 
but we have found by experience that Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays are the 
the principal market days throughout the 
year. 

Our market place is so arranged that one 
portion containing sixty stands is allotted 
for the use of hucksters. These stands are 
reserved on the same conditions as those 
for farmers. No privileges are granted 
to hucksters but rather they are restricted 
by being prevented from buying farm produce 
before 8.30 in the morning. 

There are three hundred and eight stands 
at present which are reserved for farmers and 
gardeners for which they pay from $5 
to $25 each according to location. The 


average price being about $10. These 
stands, along with those reserved for huck- 
sters, occupy about one-half the market 
place. Almost all of the farm produce is 
sold from wagons. 

The only part of our market that is 
covered is the portion occupied by butchers 
and fish dealers, and the weigh scales and 
office. The market being an open one 
there are no selling arrangements whatever. 

We have no definite method of classifying 
produce on the market because it is brought 
in by the farmers in mixed loads. This 
makes necessary the grouping of various 
classes of produce. No special provision 
has been made for instructing the growers 
but from time to time the officials make 
suggestions and recommendations that are 
heeded by the growers with the result that 
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there is a continual improvement in the 
appearance and quality of the goods being 
brought to the market. 

According to the city By-Law the duties 
of the market inspector are general super- 
vision and control over the market and 
public weigh scales, collecting market fees 
and rents, and enforcing the provisions of 
the By-Law. His duties are many and 
varied but he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that there has been a material increase in the 
attendance at the market, and that no one 
has been injured thereon requiring medical 


attendance during the past ten years. In 
no year has any vehicle been injured to the 
extent of $5 damages, and during the past 
ten years the receipts for market tolls have 
increased from $8,074 72 in 1908 lo$ll,- 
155.68 in 1918. Improvements have been 
made throughout the market place but 
the principal one has been the paving of 
the market square and the streets leading 
to it. There is now on hand $150, (HX) 
which, in the near future, will be spent on 
further improving the Ottawa city market. 



A J'ARr OF THE CITY MARKET. OTTAWA 


TORONTO, ONT., ST. LAWRENCE MARKET 

BY D. CHISHOLM, COMMISSIONER OF PROPERTY 

Although the market is open every day commodities from tables supplied by the 
the chief business is done on Saturday. No corporation. 

privileges are granted to hucksters, and Both the south and north markets are 
grocers are not allowed to occupy our covetvcl and the south is heated for the 
markets, although the spacer are rented convenience of the butchers or others who 
to butchers who conduct business all week pay a rental for sections, 
similar to store keepers. We have no provision for the instruction 

In the south market stalls arc rented of growers in the preparation and exposure 
while the north section is subdivided, a of their products, because those producing 
portion being used by farmers who sell and dealing at the Toronto market are well 
vegetables or fruit, etc., from wagons and acquainted with the quality of commodities 
other vehicles. Another part is occupied by most suitable for the tra<k in Toronto. They 
farmers who express their goods to the city, learn by observation and busim^s dealings 
later coftting in by train to handle their what the buying public demands and are 
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very quick to employ such practices as will 
enable them to prepare and expose their 
products to the best advantage. 

The market superintendent has charge of 
the market under my supervision, with a 
staff to attend to cleaning, sanitation, etc. 
He also allocates positions of stalls, collects 
rents, rents spaces, etc., in accordance with 
the requirements of city by-law No, 4327. 

Some time ago the city of Toronto rented 
from the C.P.R. Co. an old pasisenger station 
in the northern section of the city and on our 
nmin thoroughfare. This market is pro- 
vided absolutely free to farmers for the 
disposal of their produce to houvseholders; 
however, even with this privilege, wc have 
had difficulty in operating more than one 
day per week. The citizens apparently will 


not attend except on Saturday; and further, 
owing to the scarcity of help throughout the 
count r>^ during the past few years, the farmer 
is unable to leave his farm or garden for more 
than one day in the week. 

Notwithstanding all the facilities offered by 
the municipality the operation of the market 
does not seem to have reduced in any degree 
the price of goods. In this connection I have 
suggested to the Board of Commerce that a 
maximum price be set on such goods as may 
be specified by them and placed on .sale in 
our markets by farmers or others who are 
not charged any taxes, license, or fee for the 
concession. This, to my mind, would seem 
fair in view of the fact that these persons 
compete with merchants who pay larfee 
amounts in general and business taxes. 


LONDON, ONT. 

BY H. A. BRAZIER. CITY ENGINEER 


The London city market is open from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day in the week and 
until 10 p.m. on Saturday. There is one 
long shed containing thirty-two stalls, which 
are rented to montlhy tenants, who are not 
permitted to sell articles for less than 25 cts. 
each. One long shed for market gardeners 
contains forty stalls which are all rented l)y 
the year and paid for in advance. The 
market house, which contains eighteen stalls 
on the main floor, occupied by butchers, 
grocers, etc., is rented by monthly tenants. 
The basement of the market house is for 
farmers who have eggs, butter, poultry, etc., 
to sell. This is prf)vided with heat and light 
l>y the city and is granted free to farmers. 
There is accommodation for two hundred or 


more with tables and benches, and space on 
the market is provided for six hundred 
wagons. 

No selling privileges are granted to huck- 
sters, and they are forbidden to buy on the 
market after 11 a.m. (irocers are permitted 
to buy on the market at any time. No 
arrangements are made for classification in 
the open spaces, nor is any instruction given 
to the growers in the preparation of their 
produce for market. There is no system 
whereby farmers can ship in their com- 
modities to be sold on commi.ssion. 'I'he 
market clerk has full control of the market, 
placing of the wagons, etc., and maintains 
peace and order about the premises. 


ST* THOMAS, ONT. 

BY E. A. HORTOxN, MAYOR 


This city has two public markets, which 
are both oj)en in the forenoons of Wednesday 
and Saturday of each week. Covered stalls 
are provided for butchers, and stalls and 
spaces, both covered and otherwise, are at 
the disposal of those who have butter and 
eggs and other produce for sale. Covered 
stalls arc sold or rented by the lessee of the 
market. The greater part of the selling is 
done from wagons. Large covered sheds 
are provided, but they arc not heated 
Products are not classified, and no instruction 


is given to growers. Ccriian kinds of produce 
such as fruit and vegetables are shipped in 
and sold. This may be either on the market 
or from the ('ar. These shipments arc some- 
times brought in by regular dealers and in 
other cases by outside dealers who arc 
responsible for the receiving and selling of 
same. The lessee of the market has full 
charge. There is no difficulty about the 
amount of business done, as our market.s 
are both well attended by both buyers and 
sellers 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 

BY T. F. MILNE, CITY CLERK 

The front portion of the Port Arthur city yard at the rear is covered by an open shed 

market is an eneUxsed permanent building, and during the summer this shed is largely 

heated by steam from the steam plant in used by the farmers and the buying public, 

the police station close by. A part of the Selling is also done on the street adjoining 
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the market when the sheds arc crowded on 
busy days. A portion of the market build- 
ing is occupied by a butcher, who pays a 
monthly rental. 

Both the citizens of Port Arthur and the 
farmers from the neighbouring districts have 
found the market a great convenience. 
Produce of the highest quality is always to 
be found here and the farmers take a pride 
in the appearance of their offerings. Wednes- 
days and Saturdays are market days, and 
business is done frohi 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. On 
other week days the market is open from 
8 a.m. until 12 o’clock noon, wdicn the 
manager is on duty to sell produce on a 
commission basis. Arrangements are made 
whereby the farmers are able to ship their 
vegetables, meats, dair>^ produce, honey, etc., 
to the market and have the same sold for 
a 5 per cent commission. This encourages 


the farmers a distance of fifty or sixty miles 
away to patronize the market and thus en- 
ables the city folk to secure fresh vegetables, 
etc., every day in the week. 

In the city by-laws provision is made 
whereby the market manager is permittecl 
to weigh, count, or measure anything sold 
on the market or otherwise to ascertain if 
any fraudulent dealings are i)ractised. 
Hucksters, grocers, butchers, etc., are not 
allowed to purchase for re-sale any article 
on the city market without the authority of 
the market manager, but producers are 
allowed to sell articles at the stores and 
shops at any time. Booths or other definite 
spaces on the market are assigned by the 
market manager, who possesses the powers 
of a special constable and is responsible for 
the enforcement of order in the market and 
environs. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 

BY H. MURPIIV, MAYOR 


Our market days are Tuesdays and Fridays 
of each week when the market is open from 
7 a.m. until nearly noon. Hucksters are 
allowed to sell from 7 to 10 in the morning. 
Aft<*r ton in the morning merchants and 
others may purchase on the market. But- 
chers only ma>' erect stalls and sell on market 
days. Applications have never been made 
by other merchants for selling privileges. 

The market building is equipped with 
convenient long counters occupying nearly 
the full length of the building and the goods 
are displayed on these counters. Each 
huckster is allowed a sj^ace ten feet long for 
which he pays acconling to the pejsition, 
those near the entrance of the market pay 
ten dollars a year while the cheapest allot- 
ment at the further end is six dollars. No 
other fee is chargeable for selling on the 
market except for transients cariydiig baskets 
who may sell in a space allotted at fifteen 
cents a day. 

All goods are brought to the market in wag- 
ons or automobiles and backed into position 
convenient to the counter. Sufficient of 
the produce is placed on the table and the 
reserv’e is keiit in the vehicle No horses are 


allowed in the immediate vicinity but com- 
fortable sheds are provided for them at a 
suitable distance. Meat and fish stalls are 
located at a distance from the rest of the 
hucksters and do business in screened sec- 
tions. The market building is fully covered 
and accommodations are provided for the use 
of those patronizing it. 

At the beginning of the market season in 
May one of the instructors from the Industrial 
Farm outside the city gives talks to the 
farmers and indicates ways and means by 
which they may produce vegetables most 
suitable for market demands and in addition 
he makes occasional trips through the 
country giving necc.ssar>" information regard- 
ing varieties and methods to be employed 
in getting the most satisfactory crops. 

Our market clerk is authorized to accept 
cases of ^oods on consignment to he sold on a 
commission basis of five per cent. It is also 
his duty to open and close the market, 
keeping it in goo<l order at all times and fur- 
ther on each market day he marks on a large 
blackboard the prevailing prices of the 
various articles handled on the market. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 

BY R. KIDD, MARKET SUPERINTENDENT 


At the jiresent time we are without a 
market building, the one that we had for a 
number of years has been converted into 
offices for the various city departments. The 
produce this year was sold at the street curb 
mostly to peddlers who peddle it throughout 
the city. 


There is an agitation among the producers 
here at the present time for the city to 
establish two or three markets throughout 
the city which may result next spring in the 
city establishing one or more markets. 
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REGINA, SASK. 

BY MAYOR BLACK 


Our market building was erected during 
1910 at a cost of about $18,000. It was 
erected on a portion of a block of land which 
was deeded to the city by the Government. 
It is a first class building having cement 
flooring, steam heating and mennominie 
sand mould brick construction. The whole 
of the plot which is 500 x 270 feet is used for 
marketing purposes. Weigh scales are in- 
stalled on the ground for the weighing of 
coal, fire wood, hay, straw, etc. The market 
is situated in an excellent locality being only 
four blocks from the post office on the same 
avenue and on a street car line. 

For some time after its construction the 
city council endeavoured to educate the 
producers of garden truck, poultr>% dair>' 
produce, etc., and the general public to 
patronize the market, but unfortunately no 
very great interest was taken by either side. 
As a result in 1913 it was decided to use the 
building as a storehouse for certain civic 


departments. Early in 1914, however, the 
Local Council of Women interested them- 
selves in the market question and with the 
support of the city council the building was 
placed in condition and reopened on Sep- 
tember 12, 1914. 

The main idea of the Civic Economics 
Committee of the Local Council of Women 
was to provide an open market for the sale 
and purchase of all kinds of supplies at first 
cost. They .set out with the object of building 
up an extensive and successful market for 
the produce grown in this part of the pro- 
vince and to endeavour to establish the city 
market as a permanent going concern. 
Generally speaking the market has been ver>' 
well patronized and it may be said that under 
the control of the Local Council of Women 
it has contributed in no small degree to the 
welfare of the residents of Regina as well as 
of the immediate districts surrounding the 
city. 


SASKATOON, SASK. 

BY M. M. MORRISOV, MARKET M\STER 


The public market in th(‘ city of Saskatoon is 
open every regular working day from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m, and Saturday evening until 10 p.m. 
Hucksters arc granted the priAulege of sc‘lling 
on the open market after 10 a.m., but an* 
required to pay a fee of 2.S cents. Merchants 
arc permitted to buy on tin* open market 
after 10 o’clock and through the market 
master at any hour, but in order to sell on 
the market they mu.st pay a fee of 25 cts. 

No extra provision is made for the con- 
venietu*e of sellers and buyers, as it is ver>^ 
.seldom required. Ample space is provided 
for those who require it under a veraiula 
along the side of the market building. The 
stalls within the building are rented by the 
month to anyone applying when there is a 
vacancy. Out.side the building on the mar- 
ket square spaic is sold or rented each day 
as required, none being resers ed. 

Ver>* little selling is done from wagons, 
as vendors find ready sale for their produce 
throughout the city and arc content with the 


price. They feel their time to lx* worth 
more than they would gain by selling (heir 
own product* from house to house. Other 
larmers leave the selling of their commod- 
ities to the market master, who th.irges a 
5 i)er cent commission lor his work. 

The market squaic and the auction sale 
rooms are both open spaces, hut llie markt‘1 
building is roofed and heated. The only 
iiLst ruction given to growers is verbal athdee 
to those who ma>' bring in goods which are 
not ill jirime condition. 

In the market master’s stall goods are 
sold both wholesale and retail. He charges 
an advance of 2 cents per pound over the 
wholesale rate on all goods retailed. The 
fanners simply forward their produce to him 
for sale, he deducts a five per cent commis- 
sion and remits the balance to them. This 
practice appears to be. working well, and it 
has a lenclency to keep down the price and 
incidently helps to solve the high cost of 
living. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 

BY I). G. MCKENZIE. MARKET SUPERINTENDENT 


Tuesday and Saturday are known as 
farmers’ market days here, although the 
market is a daily one and is open from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with the exception of Wednesday 
a hall holiday, and Saturday, when it is open 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Hucksters are allowed 7 ft, by 8 ft. stands 
on the market at $1.50 per day; butchers 
and grocers occupy space daily at the market 


at a monthly rental. Sjxicc is charged for 
according to location at a fee of 9 to 124 
cents per square foot per month. Special 
8pace>s are reserved for farmers and no selling 
is done from the wagons, with the exception 
of hay, seed, and green feed. 

Our market is a brick building with cement 
floor, heated by steam, and containing all 
conveniences for the comfort of both buyers 
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and sellers. Arrangements are made for 
putting produce into its special classes ; 
poultry, meat, butter and eggs are separate 
from the vegetables, etc. The only provision 
made by the department for instructing 
producers in the exposure of their produce 
is that butchep are compelled to protect 
their meat behind glavss. 

We have a department in connection with 
our municipally owned market where the 
farmer or producer living at a distance can 
consign his products direct to the market 
‘superintendent and have same soUl in the 
open market. This produce is offered to 
the citizens at retail prices until the hour 
of 12 o’clock noon, after that the surplus is 
sold to the best advantage. A commission 
of 10 jx'r cent is charged. 

The market includes the jiroduce depart- 
ment, weigh scales, and city pounds. The 
busines.s in the produce department has been 
increased slightly and every reasonable effort 
is ])eing made to encourage the farmer to ship 
in his produce. This depart nieiit is being 
regularly advertised in the local and farm 


papers and it is our ambition to get returns 
back prompty. 

We arc handicapped as to location for 
retail business, Saturday being the only day 
that citizens patronize us extensively. \Ve 
have also serious opposition. At one time 
there were no less than six privately owned 
and operated markets in Calgary. At the 
present time there is only one private market 
lieing operated, while another, centrally lo- 
cated, is being started. These markets, in 
my opinion, injure our business, owing to 
the fact that they draw trade from the 
farmers of our municipal market, discouraging 
them from attending same. Thus our situa- 
tion is a difficult one. 

Before the private markets started opera- 
ting we were doing a good business, and in 
1914 found it necessary to build an extension 
to the market. However, with the outbreak 
of the war and the opposition of other markets 
our market was hard hit and although we have 
been showing a favourable increase during the 
past year, the amount of business being done 
is not satisfactory. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 

UY CHARLES REID, SECRE^TARY TO THE MAYOR 


We ha\e not in V ancouver a market in the 
genendly accepted meaning of that term. 
We lia\e a city market which Mas erected 
lor the purpose of providing space to farmers 
and hucksters, and so coudueied by the 
city with more or l(‘Ss success for a number of 
years. I'he distance ol Vancouver from a 
large market garden area, however, made it 
difficult to induce fanners to drive in M'ifh 
their produce as it was thought at one time 
would be done. 

About eighteen months ago, the building, 
a large and well made structure, was reiio- 
\atcd and rented to the Defiance Markets, 
Limiteti, who installed an up to tlate fish 
stall in a portion of the premises, and sublet 
the balance (or a meat market, poultry 
market and grocerteria, all four of the above 
line.s being' conducted there at the present 
time. 


The business of the market building is 
conducted all day long ever>’day the same as 
obtains at the city stores. 

Hucksters and mark(‘t gardeners pay a 
nominal fee to the lessee of the building for 
the use of an oi)en platform w'hich in size 
is approximately 25 feet by 150 feet. It 
iK'Cupies the space in front of the building. 
A small amount of selling is done here also 
from wagons and autonn^hilcs. 

The market building which is large and 
wx‘ll lighted is divided into various large 
shops where buying and selling is conducted. 

Provision is made for handling the produce 
of growTT.s who arc not able to go to the mar- 
ket. This produce is handled on a com- 
mission basis by the lessee, w’ho conducts the 
grocerteria. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 

BY A. G. ROBERTSON. MARKHIT SUPERINTE:NDENT 


On Tuesday and Staurday of each week 
this market is open from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The selling is direct from purchaser to con- 
sumer, no hucksters nor merchants being 
granted selling privileges here. No selling 
IS done from wagons but stalls, side by side, 
separated from each other with plenty of 
space for buyers, are reserved and allotted 
to the sellers. As far as possible the various 
kinds of produce are classified and kept 
st^pa^ate, e.g., the butter, dairy produce, or 
vegetable stalls are kept together as much 
as possibte according to their kind. The 


market building is all covered in but is not 
heated. 

No provsion is made for the instruction of 
growers in the preparation of their produce, 
the city simply rents the stalls to the various 
holders. We have no system in connection 
with the market by which produci'rs can 
ship their produce to be sold for them. The 
duties of the person in charge of the market 
are to collect all stall rents, the renting of 
vacant stalls, and maintaining the good 
appearance of the market building. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 

EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Dec. 2-3-4 — Fourth annual Saskatchewan 
winter fair to be held at Saskatoon under the 
auspices of the Saskatchewan Live Stock 
Board and the Dominion D^artment of 
Agriculture. Manager, C. D. Fisher, Room 
58, York Building, Saskatoon. 

Dec. 4-5 — Sheep) and Swine Sale under the 
direction of the Sheep and Swine Breeders’ 
Associations to be held at Saskatoon. Sec- 
retary, J. G. Robertson, Live Stock Commis- 
sioner, Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
Sask. 

Dec. 5-11 — Ontario Provincial Winter Fair, 
Guelph. Secretaty, R. W. Wade, B.S.A. 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Dec. 9-12— Alberta Winter Fair, Calgary, 
Alta. Secretarys E. L. Richardson, Calgary, 
Alta. 

Dec. 11-12 — Toronto Fat Stock Show at 
the Union Stock Yards, Toronto. Secretary, 
C. F. Topping, Union Stock Yards, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Dec. 11, 12, — Meeting of the Canadian 
Phytop)athological Society at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph; Senretary, 
R. E. Stone, Guelph, Ont. 


FRANCE REQUIRES BREEDING POULTRY 


The Directors of the National Avicultural 
Societ}^ of France have been granted a 
substantial credit by the French Government 
for the purpose of acquiring breeding poultry 
for the rcstoc'king of the liberated regions in 
France. This need was brought to the 
attention of the Federal Minister of Agricul- 
ture by Monsieur M. Chevalier of the Credit 
Foncier Franco-C'anadien, the Minister referr- 
ing Monsieur Chevalier to the National 
Poultry Council. 

The Council is now in communication with 
the Avicultural Society of France and i^ending 
receipt of information as to the quantity of 
the different breeds required, the Provincial 
Representatives of the Council are making 
a surx^'ey of their resi)ective provinces in 
order to ascertain what stock may be availa- 
ble for export. The varieties favoured by 
the French are the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
the White Wyandotte, Black Minorca and 
Rhode Island Red, and also Bronze Turkeys. 
An appeal is being made by the President of 
the Council to the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Colleges, and the 
C anadian Press, to do all possible to assist in 
the acquiring of the necessary information to 
cany on negotiations with the Avicultural 
Society of France, and to take advantage of 
the opiK)rtunity presented to place C^anada 
in a favourable international light as a 
producer and exporter of breciling poultry. 

It is interesting to note that in a report 
issued by the C'ommissioner (General for 
Canada in France importations of eggs into 
that country in 1912 amounted to 303,243 


(Quintaux metriques), the exports for the 
.^me year being 51,155. In 1918 the 
imports fell to 71,612 and the ex|)orts 4,600. 
From these figures it will be seen that prior 
to the war France was a heavy importer of 
eg^s, and no doubt efforts will be made to 
bring the poultry population of France above 
the pre-war level in order that she may be 
self-sustaining. C'anada should be in a 
position to supply all the breeding poultry 
required, but it will be necessar>' for all 
interested to give all assistance possible to 
the National Poultry ('ouneil in the locating 
and the selecting of bred-to-lay stock. I'he 
Officers of th(* National Poultry Council are 
as follows: — 

P.E.I. — Dr. P. C. Gauthier, \"ice-Pres. 
National C ouncil, St. Louis. 

N.S.— Mr. M. H. Hull, Poultry and P.S. 
AvSf>’n, Gla(‘C Bay. 

N.B.~Mr. A. C. McCulloch, Poultry 
Division, Dept, of Agriculture, Frederic. on. 

yiie. — Dr. S. Lafortune, Pointe (iatincau. 

Man. — Mr. N. W. Kerr, Vicc-Pres. Nation- 
al Poultry Council, Brandon. 

Sask. — Mr. H. M. Arnaud, Sask. Provin- 
cial Poultry Association, Regina. 

Alta. — Mr. C. M. Baker, Alberta Provin- 
cial Poult r>' Association, Calgary. 

B.(\— Mr. fJ. E. Waby, B.C. Provincial 
Poultry Association, Enderby. 

Ontario Representative and President of 
the Council— Dr. Robt. Barnes, Health of 
Animals Branch, Ottaw'a. 

Secretary Treasurer. — Ernest Rhoades, 
Live Stock Branch, Ottaw^a, 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Every province of the Dominion with the 
exception of Manitoba, was represented by 
one or more delegates at the meeting of the 
National Dairy C’omidl .held in Ottawa on 
October 14th. A number of important 
questions concerning the dairy industry of 
(.anada were cliscussc'd and several resolu- 


tions were passed including one on feed 
standards, recommending that the present 
standards be revised and that the supervision 
of same be given over to the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture for such revision and 
subsequent enforcement. .Also resolutions 
were passed on the excessive cost of dairy 
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equipment and cattle feed, and on the reduc- 
tion of customs duties. 

The platform of the National Dairy 
Council of Canada aims to protect and pro- 
mote the dairy industry of Canada and by its 
organized force and co-operation with the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture and 
the provincial government proposes to accom- 
plish its task. The platform, as stated at 
the convention, is as follows: — 

ILATFORM OF THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

1 , Greater consum[)tion of dairy products. 

2, Better marketing conditions. 

3 , Increased production of milk and its 
products in C'anada. 

( Vreatcr consumption of rlair>^ products will 
be brought about by judicious advertising. 
The National Dairy ('ouncil will strive forc- 
ibly to bring home to every mother and house- 
keeper in ('amida, the knowledge that milk 
and its products in substantial quantities are 
indispensiilile in the diet of healthy people, 
both children and atlults, and are, from an 
economic point of view', by far the cheapest 
of all foods of nutritious value. There is no 
substitute for dairy products, and a vigorous 
healthy nation, cannot exist without the 
extensive use of them. 

Better marketing conditions for milk and 
its products, for which the National Dairy 
Gouncil is prepared to fight, include the 
maintenance of fair prices, prompt and care- 
ful transportation at reasonable rates, suit- 
able terminal facilities for .shipping, receiving 
and keeping, and reas^table and judicious 
governiTUMit regulations for the handling and 
sale of dairy products. 

Increased production of milk and its pro- 
ducts must follow if greater consumption is 
brought about. The liest and most economi- 
cal method of increasing production of milk 
is by improvement of the producing herds by 
the elimination of the scrub bull, the use of 
f)ure bretl sires of good milking strain, the 
testing of milking cattle, and the elimination 
of all poor [producing animals from the herd. 
The National Dairy Gouncil will assist good 
breeding, weeding and feeding of dair>^ cattle. 

The dairy industry is one of the greatest 
industries in ('anada and in it there are over 
500,000 persons engageil, and its products 
arc valued at over $2(X), 000, 000 annually. 
In order to overcome a number of influences, 
which have seriously affected and even 
threatened the welfare of this indu8tr>% the 
following recommendations have l)ccn made 
with a view to protecting and ‘pronioting the 
industry in every legitimate way. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That steps he taken to arrange for the 
holding of an annual National Dairy .Show, 
umler the auspices of the National Dairy 
Council at such points and on such dates as 
the executive of the National Dair>" Council 
may dee** bt*st, and that the full co-operation 


of all interested in dairy organizations be 
invited. , 

2. That the dairy interests shall be so 
organized that, whenever matters of provin- 
cial or national importance are receiving the 
attention of the Governments, it shall be 
possible to advise members of the provincial 
legislatures concerned, or of the Dominion 
House of Commons, with the least possible 
delay, how their constituents believe the 
dairy industry will be affected thereby, and 
what, in their opinion, and the opinion of the 
National Dairy Council, is the policy that 
should be pursued. 

3. That copies be obtained of the require- 
ments of various municipalities, condensaries, 
milk powder plants, etc. throughout Canada, 
as well as in the United States covering the 
conditions under which milk must l>e‘ 
produced, its butter fat content, etc., and 
that from these model regulation be drafted 
with the purpose of supplying these, and 
information bearing on them, to milk pro- 
ducers' organizations, municipal bodies, and 
other groups of individuals interested, as the 
need for them may arise, 

4. That with the object of standardizing 
as far as practicable, the price of milk 
throughout Canada, information l>e gathered 
monthly throughout the Dominion, as well 
as in the United States, either through the 
National Dairy Council, or the Dominion 
Daiiy^ Division, concerning the prices being 
paid for milk for city consumption, by milk 
condensciries, powdered milk factories, cheese 
factories and creameries, and that this 
information be supplied to all affiliated 
organizations interested therein and desiring 
the same. 

5. That steps be taken to induce the 
various provincial governments and experi- 
mental farms to conduct farm surveys, 
showing the cost of producing milk under 
ordinary farm condtions, in all the provinces, 
as w’ell as the cost of producing it on the 
experimental farms themstdves, and that 
this information be compiled and kept 
available for instant use when required by 
public bodies and others interested in as(‘er- 
taining the cost of producing milk. Similar 
information shall also be obtained from 
Ibiited States sources. 

6. That complete information shall be 
obtained and kept on file concerning the 
best methods of encouraging a ga*ater 
consumption of milk and its products, 
through canqmigns conducted by women’s 
organizations, municipal bodies interested in 
the promotion of public health, and the 
provincial and national dairy divisions, 
together with statements showing the cost 
and fK‘st methods of conducting these cam- 
paigns, sample letters, posters, and adver- 
tisements and such other information as 
may be necessary to facilitate the conduct 
of such campaigns throughout Canada. 

7. That a study be made of the work 
being conducted by the Dominion and various 
Provincial Dairy Divisions, the United 
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States Dairy Division and of those States 
where the most progressive dairy legislation 
has been enacted, with the object of im- 
proving and extending, through the giving 
of suggestions and the co-operation, when 
desired, of the National Dairy Council, the 
work being done by the various daip^ 
divisions and dairymen’s organizations in 
Canada. 

8. That a record be maintained of the 
various firms in Canada dealing in cheese, 
butter, and other dairy products, and that 
producers be encouraged to rei)ort monthly 
confidentially, to the National Dairy Council 
particulars as to the promptness with which 


these firms settle their accounts, in order 
that unreliable and dishonest firms may be 
detected and exposed and the prompt 
payment of accounts assured. 

9. That efforts be made to induce manu- 
facturers of butter to buy cream on a basis 
of quality. 

10. That the National Dairy Council shall 
endeavour to have carried into effect with 
the least possible delay, the recommendations 
relating to the promdtion of the Dairy 
Industry adopted at the Dominion Dairy' 
Conference held in Ottawa in November, 
1918. 


THE FEDERATED WOMEN’S INSTITUTES OF CANADA 


The first federal convention of women’s 
institutes held in Toronto in November 
dealt with affairs not only Do minion- wide, 
but as tht'y related to women’s institute 
activities in (ireat Britain as well. This 
federation of women’s institutes is the 
result of a feeling, w'hich has obtained 
throughout Canada for some time, that a 
closer co-ordination of work being done by 
these organizations in the various provinces 
would be both desirable and beneficial in 
the unification of the work and the unification 
of the people. At the different provincial 
conventions the idea of such a federation 
w'as endorsed and steps w'cre takt*u for its 
inauguration. A contorence w^as held in 
Winnipeg early this year resulting in the 
formation of a Federated Women’s Institute 
of ('anada. 

The federation includes the w'omen’s 
institutes of Canada, the homemakers’ clubs 
of Saskatchew'an, the home economic soci- 
eties of Manitoba, and the homemakers’ 
clubs and cercles des fermieres of Quebec 


The motto of this organization is For 
Home and ('ouiitry.” 

The administrative body of the federation 
consists of a board of directors, including a 
president, corresponding secretary, two mem- 
bers from each province, the superintendent 
f)f provincial wT>men’s institutes, and con- 
veners of all standing committees. "Hie 
executive of the federation consists of a 
president, a first vice-president, a .second 
vice-i)i'esident, a treasurer, a corresf)onding 
secretary, and three other inembers along 
with one additional memlKT for each province 
which later joins the federation. 

Superintendents of provinci.il women’s 
institutes shall be ex-officio members of the 
executive, and the presidency shall alternate 
betw'een eastern western ('anada. 
federal convention will be held every two 
years and this also shall alternate bt^tweeii 
eastern and w'cstern C anada. 

The President of the F(‘deraled Women’s 
Institute of C anada is Mrs. Arthur Murphy, 
Edmonton, .^Ita., and the corresponding 
secretary is Mrs. J. 11. Price, C algary. 


ONTARIO WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


The annual conventions of the w'omen’s 
inslitute.s of C)ntario w'ere held at three points 
in the province, C3ttawa, London and Toronto. 
The Ottawa meeting was hc4d on CJctobcr 
22 and 2$, the London meeting on October 
28 and 29 and the Toronto meeting on 
November 12, 13, and 14. For the purposes 
of these conventions the province is divided 
geographically, the central section taking in 
fully half the province. All of the meetings 
wrere marked by unusual enthusiasm. The 
tremendous amount of work accomplished 
during the period of the war developed a 
true spirit of self sacrifice and impressed 
the women with their power for service. The 
reports of individual institutes indicated a 
wide field of activities covering practically 
all services calculated to improve rural con- 
ditions. Special emphasis was placed upon 
rural health problems, the improvement of 
the rural school, the advancement of the 


lural community centre movement and the 
w'elfare of the children. 

A feature of each convention was a dis- 
cussion on the hot lunch in the public school. 
Following an address on this subject at each 
meeting by Mr. A. H. Leake, J')ircct<>r of 
Household Science and Manual Training for 
Ontario, the delegates were served with a 
typical school lunch which was ample for 
the noon repast. The lunch consisted of 
two meat and two jam sandwiches, fresh 
fruit and cocoa. There was exhibited on 
each occasion the hot lunch outfit recom- 
mended for the one-rooraed school. 

At each meeting Mrs Watt and Mrs. 
Hobbs, who had organized women’s insti- 
tutes in England described the work accom- 
plished through these organizations and 
outlined the system of women’s institute 
schools. They displayed an exhibit of 
samples of the handicraft of women of 
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England consisting largely of hand made 
toys. 

Mr. G. H. Putnam, Superintendent of 
Institutes, directed the course of each 
convention. In his annual report he recom- 
mended the appointment of specialists (a) 
to advise and help with the health uork — 
medical school inspection, clinics and physical 
development; (l>) to deal with food ques- 
tions — cooking, planning meals, nutrition 
and food prices; (c) to deal with housing 


problems — house building, remodelling and 
labour saving devices; (d) to help with the 
development of girls work; (e) to assist in 
business methods — programme of work, etc.; 
(f) to direct community undertakings — 
children shelters, community halls, rest 
rooms and social centres. 

The attendance at the conventions was at 
Ottawa, 300, at London 325 and at X^^'o^to 
600. 


INTBRPROVINCIAL PLOUGHING MATCH. OTTAWA 


The Eastern Ontario and Western Quebec 
Ploughmen’s Association held their first 
interprovincial ploughing match at Ottawa 
in October. This competition was the result 
of the efforts put forward by a numlx^r of 
prominent agriculturists in eastern Ontario 
and western Quebec, who on March 18th of 
this year organized a new association. The 
eastern counties of Ontario had never, until 
this year, enjoyed the advantages of a large 
ploughing match and tractor demonstration. 
Tonditions in these counties are such that 
farm operations are of a somewhat different 
character from those in southwestern Ontario, 
dairying being one of the most important 
industries in eastern Ontario. 

Fields tm the Gciitral Experimental Farm 
and on the Booth farm adjoining it w^ere 
cho.sen for the use of the ploughmen and 
tractor demonstrators during the days of the 
match. The weather conditions throughout 
W'(‘re fav^ourable and the attendance of 
visitors, both urban and rural, numbered 
many thousiinds The executive of the 
organization and those who favoured the 
holding of the tractor demon.'>tratU)n and 
ploughing match were well pleased with the 
results. 


The quality of the ploughing, considering 
the character of the fields, part of which were 
badly infested with twitch grass, was up to 
the standard. In spite of the difficulties 
encountered through lack of uniform con- 
ditions in the sod land the competitors 
showed great skill in the manipulation of 
their implements and the control of their 
teams. 

The great feature of the match, however, 
was the tractor demonstration, in which 
about forty machines participated. This 
demonstration was directed in the field by 
Professor W. H, Day, formerly professor of 
physics at the Ontario Agricultural College. 
To both city and country people these big 
machines, turning the ground over at an 
almost incredible rate, were the centre of a 
keen and livtdy interest. The tractors were 
manned by expert drivers and mechanics, 
who were glad to give instruction and infor- 
mation to all farmers who showed interest in 
them. 

The M'cretary of the Interprovincial 
Ploughing Association is F. C. Nunnick, 
B.S.A., Ottawa. 


ONTARIO PLOUGHING MATCH 


The Ontario Ploughmens Association held 
their annual ploughing match this year in 
Kent C'ounty, near Chatham. The event 
was under the direction of J. Lockie Wilson, 
Managing Director, who was ably assisted by 
other officials of the association. The classes 
were well filled and comjx'tition was keen. 
The winner in the sod class of the opening 
event was Mr. A. E. Pay of Niagara-on-thc- 
Lake, who was also wanner of the sw'eepstakes 
prize at the Ottaw^a match two weeks before. 

It was noticeable that the land chosen for 
the tractor demonstration at this match did 
not lend itself particularly to the artistic 
abilities of the demonstrators. It was some- 


w'hat rolling, in fact almost rough, and gave 
the demonstrators an opportunity to show^ 
what can be done with the modern tractor. 
Several hundred acres w^re turned over by 
the tractors during the demonstration and 
subseqtient tractor ploughing contests in 
which farmers themselves guided the 
machines. The spectators wx're keenly 
interested and busied themselves in compar- 
ing and contrasting the w^ork being done by 
the various types of tractors. These 
machines were judged by their performances 
and almost without exception their work 
passed the critical judgment of farmers. 


ONTARIO CTEKBEPBRS’ ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-ninth convention of the Ontario tions strongly supported the suggested 

Beekeeixr.s’ Association was held at the establishment of a queen rearing apiary 

Carls Rite Hotel, Toronto, on November for the supplying of queens to aid in the 

11, I2,'#nd 13. The committee of resolu- control of the European foul brood, and to 
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improve the bees throughout the province. 
A resolution to this eflfect was adopted 
and a recommendation made that this 
movement be vigoruosly prosecuted. The 
bee-keeping industry in Ontario has as 
great a menace in the scrub queen as has the 
stock-raising industry in the scrub sire. 

Owing to the seriousness of the foul brood 
diseases in Ontario and the great loss to the 
country caused by those diseases it was 
decided that a committee, appointed by 
the President, should inter\dew the provincial 


government with a view to securing a grant 
of $30,000 to be used in stamping out foul 
brood in Ontario. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, W. W. Webster, Little Britain 
Ont.; 1st vice-president, A. MacTavish, 
(?arleton Place; 2nd vice-president, R. E. L. 
Harkness, Iroquois; secretary treasurer, 
Professor F. Eric Millen, Guelph. In 
addition there is a board of twelve directors 
and three fall fair representatives. 


THE ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers' Association was held in Toronto 
on November vS, 6 and 7. A well 
diversified educational programme covering 
the culture and handling of the more impor- 
tant fruits was carried out. Mr. W. F. 
Kidd, in charge of the Ontario Government 
demonstration orchards, reported that the 
department operates five leased orchards 
consisting of 1,350 trees in the counties of 
Lampton, Norfolk, Simcoe, Ontario and 
Prince Edward. In these orchards the 
cultivation, pruning, spraying and the use 
of cover crops is demonstrated. Cultivation 
was shown to have advantages over sod 
orchards. Dense windbreaks were shown 
to be favourable to the development of scab. 
The Lampton county orchard that had not 
been pruned or sprayed for twelve years 
before it was taken over is now clearing 
about $500 a year profit. For old cankered 
trees severe topping had renewed the wood 
and made the orchard productive. 

New varieties of small fruits originated at 
the Experimental Farm at Ottawa were 
brought to the attention of the convention 
by Mr. M. B. Davis, Assistant in Pomology. 
These included the Portia strawberry, the 


Newman No. 23, Brighton and Count 
varities of the raspberry, the Lincoln, Mary 
and Wilkins seedling varieties of grages and 
the Kerry black currant. 

Resolutions were passed covering the 
following points: Asking the provincial and 
Dominion governments to take such steps 
as will retain in Canada the services of the 
most competent officials who arc leaving the 
country for more lucrative positions; asking 
the directors of the Ontario Fruit Growers' 
Association to investigate the feasibility of 
holding a national apple show in Canada; 
asking the Dominion Government to call 
together the fruit growers of C'aiiada in con- 
ference; wishing that the women’s division 
of the Ontario Government Employment 
Bureau be continued in order to assist in 
meeting the labour difficulty; concurring in 
a resolution prepared by the sj^cial com- 
mittee of the Florist’s Association that a 
National Council of Horticulture is desirable 
in Canada, the association agreeing to appoint 
representatives to such a council. The 
secretary of the association is Mr. P. W. 
Hodgetts, B.S.A., Department of Agricul- 
ture, Toronto. 


MANITOBA SHEEP AND SWINE SALE 

BY W. I. SMALE, SECRETARY, MANITOBA LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


The Manitoba Sheep and Swine Breeders' 
Avssociations, held a sale of sheep and swine 
at Brandon on October 22 and 23. 
There were sold by auction 724 sheep com- 
prising 73 pure-breds and 651 grades. The 
grade sheep averages $13.11. The following 
table shows the prices received for the 
animals of the different classes. 

42 Oxford Down Rams, 

at $48 30 $2,280 00 

2 Leicester Rams at 52 50 105 00 

7 Shropshire Rams at.. . 62 86 440 00 

6 Oxford Down Ewes at 28 33 170 00 

7 Shropshire Ewes at , 20 00 140 00 

9 Croats at 7 39 66 50 

651 Grades at 13 11 8,531 50 


In addition to those sold liy auction a 
large number wre disposed of by private 
sale. The grade spring lambs sold from 
prices ranging from $11 to $17. Grade ewes 
brought from $10 to $25 each. 

In swine 14 pure-breds were sold by 
auction, and an equal number by private 
sale. The prices obtained for pure-breds 
were as follows : 

5 Berkshire boars at $48 30 $241 50 

1 Yorkshire boar at 35 00 35 00 

1 Hampshire boar at .... 45 00 45 00 

3 Berkshire sows at 71 83 215 50 

2 Duroc Jersey sows at .... 37 50 75 00 

2 Yorkshire sows at 56 25 112 50 


$ 724 50 


724 


$11,733 00 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA VSTBRINARY ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the British 
Columbia Veterinary Association held in 
Victoria, B,C., September 25th. the special 
subject discussed was that of provincial 
meat inspection. The association considers 
it probable that a bill providing for pro- 
vincial meat inspection will be introduced 
at the next meeting of the legislature, 

A complaint was received from one of the 
members of the association regarding the 
sale of biol)gical products direct to farmers 
and stock men. This practice is considered 
detrimental to both the veterinary profession 
and live stock interests as the laymen are 
not trained to use such products successfully. 
The subject of the indiscriminate supplying 
of tuberculin direct to farmers, and the use 
of tuberculin by private practitioners, was also 
discussc'd. It was pointed out that the test 


of animals by the provincial inspectors a 
few days after they had been injected with 
tuberculin by the owner, who concealed the 
fact, failed to give satisfactory results and 
rendered useless the official tuberculin test. 
It was agreed that when a private practi- 
tioner made a test he should immediately fill 
out a report to the government. Iii the 
matter of supplying tuberculin to farmers it 
was suggested that the association take up 
the matter intelligently with the federal 
government and come to such agreement as 
will be satisfactory to the Veterinary Associa- 
tion and the live stock interests. 

The officers elected' for the coming year 
are — President, A. J. Damman, D.V.S.; 
vice-president, Dr. Keown; secretar>^-treas- 
urer, Dr. Kenneth Chester, New West- 
minster, B C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT AGRICUL- 
TURAL 

Circular No. Directions for Collecting 
and Preserving Insects^ by J. H. McDuii- 
nough, published by the Entomological 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
gives practical instructions in the collecting, 
mounting, and preserv'ing of insects, 

77/c Report of the First Canadian National 
Poultry Conference gives detailed information 
regarding the conference held at Ottawa, 
Feljruar>' I8th and 19th, together with the 
addresses of the various speakers and the 
resolutions adopted thereat. 

Summary of Three Years' Experiments on 
the 'Tobacco Station at Harrow. OnL. Bulletin 
41, Second Series Experimental Farms, by D. 
D. Digges, Superintendent, gives the results 
of accurate investigations, including tests of 
types of seed bed, manipulation of seedlings, 
preparation of soil, control of insects and 
diseases, along with information covering 
many other phases of tobacco growing in 
Ontario. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURE 

QUEBEC 

Preparing Poultry for Market is a new 
pamphlet issued by M. A. Jull, B.S.A,, Poultiy' 
Department, Macdonald College, Que. This 
pamphlet gives full inft)rmation regarding 
rations and care for the finishing of poultry 
for market, along with the instructions 
regarding killing and dressing. 

The Seventh Annual Report 1918-19 of the 
Quebec Society for the Protection of Plants 
from Insects and Fungus Diseases, which is 
a supplement to the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, is issued by Department of 
Agriculture for the province of Quebec. It 


contains the proceedings of the winter 
meeting of the Society held at Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne dc Bellevue, along with 
the papers read and reports of the officers 
of the Society. 

ONTARIO 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of Agri- 
cultural Societies of Ontario includes the 
report of Agricultural Societies and of the 
( onventions of Societies of Fairs and P-xhi- 
bitions for the year 1919, and gives the 
following statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures of Agricultural Societies as well as 
considerable information on live stock, 
poultry, grain, and other exhibits at the 
fairs in the province. 

Women's Institute Leaflet. Circular No. 24. 
contains the announcement of the annual 
provincial women’s institutes conventions, 
and conventions of the federal women’s insti- 
tutes of Canada, tog€‘thcr with the complete 
programme to be followed by each. 

Report of the Stallion Enrolment Board 1919 
gives the number of stallions enrolled for 
1919, in Ontario, and stales the number of 
interim certificates issuetb It also gives a 
table of breeds which shows that approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of the horses enrolled 
belong to the hea\^" draft breeds. 

The Forty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Entomological Society of Ontario 1918 contains 
the minutes of the annual meeting at Guelph, 
together with reports from the council, 
librarian, the curator, and various branches 
of the society, and includes a number of 
valuable papers on entomological subjects. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The Fifth Annual Report of ike Co-operative 
Organization Branch. 1918. includes a sum- 
mary of the work carried on by the Saskat- 
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chewan Co-operative Creamery Ltd., the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd., the Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association, the Wholesale Trading Depart- 
ment of Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association Ltd,, during 1918, and an out- 
line of the development of the new Co-oper- 
ative Stock Yard Companies, along with the 
regular report of the work of the Co-operative 
Organization Branch. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Bulletin No. I, Hand Book of British 
Columbia, 1919, gives the history, topography, 
climate, resources, and development of the 
province of British Columbia, and makes 
special mention of the agricultural progress 
and possibilities of the province. 

Seed Growing . — Some Consideration by 
P. A. Boving of the Department of Agronomy, 
University of British Columbia, explains the 
necessity for Canadian growers to pn^duce 
their own seeds, and presents information 
of use to the grower. 

Agriculture of British Columbia, Bulletin 
No. 8, contains a descriptive review of the 
province, profusely illustrated, ami outlines 
its agricultural developments. It also con- 
tains considerable information of value to 
prospective settlers. 

Nature Study and Primary Geography, 
issued by the Department of Education of 
British Columbia, deals with nature study 
and elementary agriculture as they arc 
related to the study of geography. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The following books have been compiled 
and edited in the office of the Canadian 
National Live Stock Records, Ottawa: — 

Clydesdale Stud Book of Canada, 1919, Vol. 
35, includes registration numbers of stallions 
from 19879 to 21004, and of marcs from 
40230 to 42575. This book also contains the 
constitution and rules of entry, the minutes 
of the thirty-second annual meeting, the 
members of the association, and list of awards 
at recent exhibitions. The secretar>' of the 
Clydesdale Horse Association is J, W. 
Wheaton, Toronto, Ont. 

The Canadian Ayrshire Book, Vol. 28, 1918, 
containing the pedigrees of all Ayrshire cattle 
recorded in the Dominion from January 1st 
to December 31st, 1918, includes the names 
of animals from 57510 to 61995. The 
secretar^^ is W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. 

The Canadian Hereford Herd Book, Vol. 10, 
1919, includes the pedigrees from 28801 to 
33604 and contains the minutes of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the association 
which was held in the C'arls-Rite Hotel, 


Toronto, February 6th, 1919. Secretary of 
the Canadian Hereford Association is H. D. 
Smith, R. R. No. 1, Ancaster, Ont. 

Vol, 35 of the Dominion Shorthorn Herd 
Book gives the pedigrees of Shorthorn cattle 
imported, Canadian, and American bred, 
which were recorded January 1st to December 
31st, 1918. The registered numbers of bulls 
run from 117695 to 126249 and the numbers 
of the females run from 113566 to 143359 
The volume gives information regarding 
names and addresses of breeders and owners, 
rules of entry, fees for registration, index to 
animals and also the minutes of the thirty- 
third annual meeting held in Toronto, Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1919. The secretary of the asso- 
ciation is George E. Day, B.S.A., Gudph. 

Vol. 21 of the Canadian Kennel Club Stud 
Book for 1919 contains registration njmbers 
from 17874 to 19452, along with the consti- 
tution and by-laws, rules for entry, registra- 
tion fees. etc. The secretary of the associa- 
tion is Juan E. Dowling, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Holstein- Friesian Year Book pub- 
lished by the Holstien-Friesian Association 
of ('anada contains a list of official and semi- 
official butter and milk records which hav<‘ 
been admitted to the record of merit and 
record of performance together with a list of 
all record cows under their sires and under 
their dams with the proven sons of such sires 
and dams and also the highest record cows 
in each division. 

The Study and Improvement of Plants and 
Seeds, prepared by the Canadian Si-'ed (i row- 
ers’ Association and printed by the Dominion 
Seed Branch, is a riicular for the guidance 
of bovs and girls in the study and improve- 
ment of seed.-, and plants. It ivs in three 
parts. The first deals with the seed, the 
second with cultural systems, and the third 
is of special interest to teachers who are 
engaged in teaching agriculture. 

The Canadian Annual Review 1918 com- 
pletes its treatment of the world-war and its 
association with ('anadian history and with 
the national and imperial developments of 
the past five years. It also ('ontains a full 
record of ‘Canadian agr culture and the war 
in 1918.’ 

Farm Management, by J. H. Arnold, United 
States Department of Agricult u.*e, is a two 
hundred and fifty page b >ok dealing with one 
of the most important phases o agricultural 
study. 1 i.scus.>es in clear and non-tcchni- 
cal fashion sue subjects as types of farms, 
advantages gained by situation, farm organiz- 
ation, business methods, etc. 

The Province of Saskatchewan issued by 
the Department of Interior of C'anada out- 
lines the development and opportunities 
with special reference to the agricultural 
possibilities in the province of Saskatche>van 
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NOTES 


For the information of co-operative organiz- 
ations that market live stock in the province 
of Saskatchewan, the Depaitment of Agri- 
culture of that Province has issued a schedule 
showing the stock loading days on the rail- 
ways of the province. 

Saskatchewan again has won the world’s 
prize and sweepstakes for the best spring 
wheat at the International Soil Products 
Exposition at Kansas City, Mo. In the past 
seven years Saskatchewan has won this trophy 
every year hut one. 

A new tractor laboratory, 145' by 75', has 
been added to the engineering building of the 
college of agriculture at the University of 
Saskatchewan. It will provide ample room 
for the operation and testing of a large 
number of tractors under comfortable con- 
ditions during the winter. 

According to an official statement issued 
by Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Supervisor of 
vSehool Gardens, of the Board of Education in 
\ew" York C'it}', 62,97v^ pupils, representing 
244 schools within the city of New York, 
produced in their war gardens in 1919 crops 
having an estimated value of $754,895. 

In order to equalize the expenses of 
delegates attending the Secretaries’ (km- 
ventions held at ('algary on November 4th 
«ind 5lh, and at Edmonton on November 
11th and 12th, the United Farmers of Alberta 
pooled the railroad expenses. The pool rale 
was $5 per delegate. 

Ver>’ keen interest has Invn take nin judging 
competitions at the school fairs in Weyburn 
tlistrict under Inspector A. Kennedy, M.A. 
At the (ioodwater school fair the $100 schol- 
arship given by the college of agriculture was 
w’on by James Dalgleish W'ho competed 
against twelve boys and girls. 

Through the representations of the Honour- 
able C. A. Dunning the customs duty on 
milking machines for Saskatchewan has been 
lowered from 27^^^ pc‘r cent to 20 per cent. 
This means much to the dairy industry of 
the province as many of the large dairies 
consider the milking machine indispensable. 

A series of lectures on home nursing and 
the care of children, which have been given 
in various parts of Saskatchewan, have been 
very successful. Keen interest has been 
shown at each place visited, and the courses, 
which usually extended over two or three 
days, were attended, on an average, by about 
fifty-five maf@iers. 

At the International Soil Products Exposi- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., entries from 
Manitoba won thirty-five 1st, twenty-five 
2nd, and twenty-two 3rd prizes as well as 
seven trophies. The trophies include the 
world championship for a collection of 

72364 -$^ 


vegetables, the world championship for 
smaller grains, and the world championship 
for the most attractive exhibits. 


There are in the province of Manitoba 
220 central boys' and girls’ clubs with 1,200 
branch clubs, with a membership of 26,500. 
These members carried on ten projects or 
contests during the year, including sewing, 
cookery, vegetable growing, poultry raising, 
canning, live stock work, corn growing, 
dair>^ing, weed eradication, and record 
keeping. 

The Superintendent of Women’s Institutes 
of Alberta has sent a questionnaire to all the 
branch institutes of that province asking for 
outlines regarding the work all the branches 
are doing in conjunction with school activities. 
The women’s institutes throughout the 
Dominion are taking an active part in the 
improvement of school conditions especially 
in the rural districts. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
through the Experimental Station at Scott 
Sask., is making a test of the value of sun- 
flower ensilage in cattle feeding. In filling 
the silos green oats were mixed with the 
sunflow'crs. This ensilage will be compared 
w4th ensilage from other crops in the feeding 
test. A carload of steers purchased on the 
Edmonton market is being used in this 
experiment. 

The Manitoba Agricultural College has 
secured an additional dairy herd of twenty 
Holstein cows and heifers, seven of them 
pure breds and the other thirteen high class 
grades. I'hese animals were part of three 
carloads purchased in eastern Canada for the 
Manitoba government by (ieorge Simms, 
who is doing the buying for the government 
COW’ scheme. Four head of milking Short- 
horns WTre supplied to the Birtle Demonstra- 
tion Farm and five Holsteins were for the 
Killarney Demonstration Farm. The 
balance, either grade or pure-bred Holsteins, 
were supplied to farmers who wTre anxious 
to secure additional milch cow's. 


Dclegratcs of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, after investigating the operations 
of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, unanimously recommend that the Milk 
and Cream Committee of the United Farmers 
of Alberta take steps toward the establish- 
ment of an organization similar to the Fraser 
Valley Association. The Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association grew out of the Milk 
and Cream Shippers’ Association. It controls 
the manufacture of butter and cheese made 
within the radius of its membership and 
handles sixty-five per cent of the retail milk 
business of Vancouver. It has 1,400 members 
and is credited with having saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the producers within 
the past two and a half years. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The Canadian Countryman, Toronto, Ont., 
Oct» 25. 

Seven Electric Lights for Canadian 
Dairymen. H. H. Dean, Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
College, page 3. 

Contagious Abortion in Cattle. Dr. C. 
D. McGilvray, Principal, Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, Toronto, page 4. 

Side Lights on the National Dairy Show. 
Professor 11, H. Dean, page 5. 

Nov. 1. 

Contagious Abortion in Cattle (cont,). 
Dr. C. D. McCiilvray, page 3. 
Harvesting Roots for Seed Crowing. 
Dr. M. O. Make, Dominion Agrosto- 
logist. Ottawa, page 17. 

Nov. 8. 

The Philosophy of Feeding Dairy Cows. 
J. C. McBeath, B.S.A., Lecturer in 
Dairying, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 5. 

Tin Dairy Dippers— Chiefly for Winter 
Use. Professor H. H. Dean, page 6. 
Nov. 15. 

Farm Drainage — When to Use Open 
Ditches. F. L. Ferguson, B..S.A., 
Supervisor of Farm Drainage, Ontario 
Agricultural College, page 3, 

The Destruction of Wolves. C. M. 
Laidlaw, Ranch Specialist, Ontario 
Agricultural College, page 5. 

Growing Scarcity of Butter. L. A. 
Gibson, Dairy Commissioner for Mani- 
toba, page 20. 

Nov. 22. 

How to Feed for Winter Egg Production. 
M. A. Jull, Manager and Lecturer, 
Poultry Department, Macdonald Col- 
l<ige, page 4. 

The Canadian Farm, Toronto, Ont, Oct. 22. 
Drainage Essential in Crop Production. 
Thomas Copper, B.S.A., Department of 
Physics, Ontario Agricultural College, 
page 5. 

Nov. 5. 

Unsettled Live .Stock Situation in 
Ontario. P. E. Light, Markets Divi- 
sion, Ottawa, page 6. 

The Canadian Horticulturist, Peterboro, Ont,. 
Nov. 

Fruit Diseases in Ontario in 1919, L. 
Caesar, Provincial Entomologist, Guelph, 
page 261 . 

improving the Pack of Canadian Fruit. 
C. W. Baxter, Dominion F ruit Commis- 
sioner, page 272. 

The Canadian Thresherman and Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 

The Farm Car as a Source of Belt 
Power. L. G. Heimpel, B.S.A., Physics 
Department, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, page 34. 

A Fall Campaign Against Grasshoppers. 
F, W. Brodrick, B.S.A., Professor of 
Horticulture, Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, page 42. 


The Educational Review, Fredericton, N.B., 
Oct. 

New Brunswick School Fairs this Fall. 
A. C. Gorham, M.Sc., Director Elemen- 
tary Agricultural Education, page 29. 
Summer Course in Rural Science in 
Truro, N.S., page 35. 

The Farm and Home, Vancouver, B.C., Nov. 6. 
Some Courses in Agriculture in the 
University of British Columbia. L. S. 
Klinck, President, University of British 
Columbia, page 1. 

Breeding, Feeding and Management of 
Turkeys. J. R. Terry, Chief Poultry 
Instructor, Department of Agriculture, 
Victoria, page 10. 

Nov. IL 

C'onsiderations Essential in Seed ('irow- 
ing. Professor P. A. Boving, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, University of 
British (.'olinnbia, page 2. 

2^he Farmers Advocate and Home Magazine, 
London, Ont , Oct. 16. 

The Outbreak of the Chinch Bug in 
Lincoln ('ounty, Ont. Wm. A Ross, 
Dominion Entomological Laboratorv, 
page 1861. 

Winter Protection of Plants. W. S. 
Blair, Exi)erimenlal Farm, Kentville 
N.S., pag(‘ 1872. 

Li\e Stock Notes. II. S. Arkell, Live 
Stock Commissioner, page 1880. 
Tolnicco Crop Report for 1919. H. A. 
Freeman, Tobacco Inspector, page 1893. 
The Farmer' Advocate and Home Journal, 
Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 15. 

Market ('onditions in Europe. W. A. 
Brown, Chief of Poultry Division, Live 
Stock Branch, Ottawa, page 1660. 

Nov. 5. 

Housing Swine in the Winter. W. C‘. 
McKillican, Superintendent, Brandon 
Experimental Farm, page 1788. 

Oats as Human Food. Dr. Charles 
E. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, page 
1789. 

Raspberry (irowing in Manitoba. 
George Bat ho. Editor of Publications, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
page 1810. 

Nov. 12. 

Is the Fall Litter Profitable? Professor 
McMillan, Manitoba Agricultural C’ol- 
lege, f){ige 1847. 

Sunflowers for Ensilage. T, J. Harrison, 
Professor Field Husbandry Department, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, page 
1849. 

Now is the Time to Build Ice Houses. 
J. McGregor Smith, University of 
Saskatchew^an, page 1858, 

The Farmers^ Magazine, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Experimental Work in Vegetable Grow- 
ing. A. H. MacLennan, Vegetable 
Specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Ont., page 37. 
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Nov. 1. 

Preparing Dresse<l Poultry for Market. 
M. A, Jull, page 32. 

National Dairy Show. George A. Put- 
nam, Superintendent, Women's Insti- 
tutes, Ontario, page 34. 

Securing Ease in Horse Pull. J. C. 
Me Death, page 44. 

Protect Fruit Trees from Mice. W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, page 
56. 

The Farm and Ranch Review and the Country 
Home, Calgary, Alta, Oct. 6. 

Fruit Growing at the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College in 1919. Professor F. 
W. H rod rick, page 1065. 

R a s p b e r r y Growing in Manitoba. 
George Batho, page 1066. 

Oct. 20. 

'The Oxford Down. T. Reg. Arkell, 
Canadian Co-operative Wool (Grower’s 
Association, Toronto, Out., page 1093. 
(irain Breeding at Alberta IJnivcrsity, 
Aubre> Fullerton, page 1098. 

The Gram Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov^ 5. 

Housing Swine in Winter. W. C'. 
M( Killican, page 35. 

The Maritime Farmer and Co-operative 
Dairyman, Sussex, N.B., Oct. 14. 

Best (Quantities of Concentrates for 
Dairy Cattle. Cius. I^angelier, Super- 
intendent, FCxperiniental Station, Cap 
Rouge, (Que., page 10. 

Oct. 28. 

Calf Raising, How Done Most Kcono- 
inically. E. S. Archibald, Dominion 
Aninird Husbandman, page 58. 

The Feeding \'alue of Mangels. Frank 
T. Shutt, Dominion ('heniist, page 59. 


Nov. 11. 

Some Results from One Application of 
Ground Dried Sea Weed. W. W. 
Hubbard, Superintendent, Experimental 
Station, Fredericton, page 91. 

Kgg Laying Contest. J. A. Clark, 
B.S.A., Superintendent, Experimental 
Station, Charlottetown, page 100. 

The Nor' -West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov. 5. 

Live Stock Markets Overseas. II. S. 
Arkell, page 1503. 

Fattening Chickens in Crates. M. C, 
Herner, Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 
Manitoba Agricultural College, page 
1506. 


The O.A.C. Review, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 

The Agricultural C'ollege in the Present 
Era. M. C'limming, B.A., B.S.A., Prin- 
cipal, C'ollege of Agriculture, Truro, 
N.S., page 49. 

What is C'anada (ioing to Do .About It? 
H. S. Arkell, page 53. 


The Poultry, Pigeons, and Petstock Journal 
of the B>5/, Victoria, B.C., Oct. 

Care of Maturing Poultry in the Fall 
of the Vear. H. E. Upton, District 
Poultry Instructor, page 3. 

Start the Poultry Year Right. F, C. 
Elford, Dominion Poultry Husband- 
man, page 13. 


Rural Canada, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 

Soldier Settlers' Homes, Making Better 
Homes. Mrs. J, Mulclrew, Director 
Home Branch, Soldier Settlement Board, 
page 13. 


CITY CONDUCTS PRODUCE MARKET 

Houston, Texas, which has a municipally owned retail market house, has taken over 
three stalls in the market building and is handling fruits and vegetables in competition with 
its tenants. In order to be fair to other retailers it charges itself with all overhead expenses 
paid by other dealers, including rent, and also pays wages higher than those paid in other 
stalls. Reports on 10 weeks operation of the city- managed stalls show that it is possible to 
buy and sell produce in competition with local merchants at both a direct and indirect saving 
to consumers. The experiment is to be enlarged to include food products other than fruits 
and vegetables and is said to be already serving as a stabilizing influence on prices in that 
city market. Competing merchants have become interested in the methods of doing business 
of the city-operated stalls and appear anxious to try out practices that would enable them 
to lower their prices. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 

All communications in regard to this section should be addressed to T. K. Doherty 
International Institute Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, West Block, Ottawa. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Report of the Food (War) Committee of the 
Royal Society on the Digestibility of 
Breads. — Food {War) Committee, Royal 
Society, pp. 36, London, 1918, 

This report includes a comparison of the 
digestibility of breads made from wheal 
flour at 80 and 90 per cent extraction ; a 
study of the digestibility of bread made 
from flour of which four-fifths was wheat 
at 80 per cent extraction and one-fifth was 
maize; and studies of the diett'tic effect and 
of the pala lability of bread made from wheat 
flour of 90 per cent extraction, either alone 
or diluted with cereals other than wheat, 
ui.)on groups of people of varying ages and 
occupations. 

The results obtained in feeding experi- 
ments on individuals led to the following 
conclusions: Breads made from 90 per cent 
flour are not so c ompletely utilized as those 
made from 80 per cent flour, since when used 
as part of an ordinary mixed diet the co- 
efficient of digestibility of the entire diet was 
94-5 per cent in comparison with 96*4 per 
cent ^vhen breads made of the 80 per cent 
extraction were used. The coefficient of 
digestibility for the nitrogenous constituents 
of the diet in the case of the former is 87*3 
l^er cent and the latter 89-4 per cent. 

The observations indicate that bread made 
of flour of 90 i>er cent extraction has no ill 
effects upon health and will mean a gain 
in food value for every 100 lbs. of wheat of 
13,000 total calories and 1*56 of protein. 

Bread made from flour containing 80 per 
cent wheaten flour and 20 per cent coarsely 
dressed maize flour proved to be as digestible 
as bread made fron the same wheaten flour 
without admixture. Bread containing 20 
l>er cent maize was well digested by children 
even when eaten in proportionately large 
quantities. 

It was found that bread made from flour 
containing 80 per cent of wheat flour of 90 
per cent extraction with an admixture of 
20 per cent other cereals, namely, 10 per 


cent barley and the remainder maize and 
rice, or rice alone, w^as palatable and caused 
no digestive trouble. 

Details pertaining to these observations are 
given in the following appendices: The 
Milling and Baking IVocCvSses; Nature of the 
Wheat and Maize Flours Kmployed; and 
Flour Used and Method of Baking, by A. K. 
Humphries. 

CROPS AND Cl LTIVATION. 

The Partial Sterilization of Soils. — Truffalt, 
(j., in Comptes Rendm de V Academic 
d' Agriculture de France, Vol. 4, No. 38, 
pp. 1030-1038, 1049-4057, Compter, Rendu.s 
de VAtademie de Science, Vul. 167, No. 12, 
pp. 433 436. Paris, 1918. 

Comparcitive tests in pots and in the field 
of carbon bisulphide, pure calcium sult)hide, 
and calcium sulphide (ontainirig zinc sulphide 
naphthalene, anthracene, toluene, benzine, 
and heavy oils, are reported. 

Treatment of the soil with earbon bisul- 
phide increased the yields of cabbage and 
onions anil appeared to prevent disease and 
insect attacks. Pure calcium sulphide also 
increased the yields of various plants, but 
calcium sulphide containing 10 per cent of 
zinc sulphide gave smaller yields than were 
obtained wath the pure compound. The 
other substances named increased the yields 
of cabbage, but the beneficial effect was 
less pronounced in case of godetias, crude 
anthracene in the amounts used, even acting 
unfavourably. Mixtures of calcium sulphide 
and the aromatic hydro-carlxms named were 
beneficial. The general conclusion is that 
partial sterilization hinders the development 
of animal and vegetable parasites, and also 
promotes the utilization of the reserve plant 
food of the soil. 

The Water Reserve in Soils in Time of 
Drought. — Dumont, J., in Revue Scienti- 
figue, Vol. 56, No. 16, Paris, 1918. 

It was found that the moisture content 
was influenced to a large extent by manure. 
Heavy applications of manure incorporated 
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with the soil maintained a considerable per- 
centage of moisture (17*8 per cent) in the 
surface soil during drought. As a result 
the crop (sugar beets) on all manured plots 
made good growth and apparently did not 
suffer from lack of moisture, while the sugar 
beets on the unmanured plots suffered much 
injury from lack of moisture, especially in 
the earlier stages of growth. The experi- 
ments emphasize the importance of an 
adequate supply of moisture in the surface 
soil, particularly at the beginning of crop 
growth. 

696. — The Use of Ammonium Nitrate as a 
Fertilizer. — Russell, E. J,, in Journal of 
the Board > f Agriculture, February 1919, pp. 
1332- 1.' ’ J London. 

The general results of the Rothamsted 
experiments made with ammonium nitrate 
on potatoes, mangolds, and wheat may be 
summarized as follows: — 

Ammonium nitrate is an excellent fertil- 
izer, the nitrogen of which is worth as much 
as that in nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Jt contains more than twice as much 
nitrogen as nitrate of soda, and one and 
three-quarters times as much as sulphate of 
ammonia; it is thus the most concentrated 
nitrogen fertilizer obtainable on the large 
scale. Where 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda or 
j-ewt. of sulphate of ammonia is ordinarily 
used, less than ^-cwt. of nitrate of ammonia 
vs on Id be required. 

It can be applied to any crop for which 
nitrate of soda is suitable, but it is not 
superior to sulphate of ammonia for pota- 
toes, and may be inferior. Its proper use 
is as a top-dressing, and not as a constituent 
in mixed manures. 

Farmers must insist on having the “ non- 
deliquescent ” variety, otherwise they will 
certainly be inviting trouble. 

While the material itself is not inflammable, 
it yet helps a fire considerably, (treat care 
is, therefore*, necessary not to store under 
('onditions where a fire might be started. 

The Significance of the Sulphur in Sulphate 
of Ammonia Applied to Certain Soils. — 
Lipman, C, H. and Gericke, W. F., in 
Soil Science, V\d. V, No. 1, pp. 81-86, 
Baltimore, 1918. 

Supplementing previous work, the authors 
describe pot experiments conducted at the 
(California Experiment Station, with barley 
grown on Oakley blow sand in the greenhouse 
to determine the role of sulphur when used 
in conjunction with various nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Two parallel series of pots were run, one 
receiving nitrogen at the rate of 1 ,000 lbs. of 
dried blood per acre in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, 
and dried blood; and the second receivii^ 
the same nitrogenous fertilizers plus sulphur, 
as flowers of sulphur, sulphuric acid, and 
sodium ^sulphate, in amounts equivalent to 


the sulphur contained in the sulphate of 
ammonia application alone. Untreated pots 
and pots receiving sulphur alone were usad 
as control. Tabulated data, gathered at the 
end of the growing season, which show the 
numl>er and height of shoots; the numlier 
of heads; and the yields of straw, grain, 
and rc^t.s obtained in the experiments are 
fully discussed. 

The results are held to indicate that sul- 
phate of ammonia is far superior to the other 
nitrogenous fertilizers for barley on this soil; 
that sulphur in all of the forms tested, when 
supplementing nitrate or dried blood, induced 
marked increases in barley growth over that 
obtained from nitrogen alone; and that 
sulphur alone was practically without effect. 
In view of these results, the improvement of 
these and similar s(>ils in the State is deemed 
to depend chiefly upon the supplying of 
nitrogen in some readily available form until 
the nitrogen and organic matter contend of 
the soil has been increased by green manure 
and by nitrogen-fixing bacteria. For the 
best results with annual crops, sulphur in 
some form, probably as flowers of sulphur, 
is needed to supplement the nitrogenous 
fertilizers, unless sulphate of ammonia is 
used. 

The Effect of Unbalanced Fertilizers. — 
ScHNEiDEWiND, W., in Illustriertc Land- 
wirthschaftlkhe Zeitung, vol. 37, pp. 493- 
494. Berlin, 1917. 

In plat experiments on soil which had not 
received any phosphoric acid for 14 years, it 
was observed that the best results were 
obtained with a combination of pota.sh, 
nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, and that 
potash and nitrogen increased the yields 
more than potash alone. On soil that had 
received no nitrogen for 14 years the yields 
were considerably greater with potash, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrogen than with 
potash and phosphoric acid only, although 
the potash and phosphoric acid combination 
produced noteworthy increases of yield. 

The conclusion was reached that potash 
salts increase the availability of soil nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid to only a limited extent, 
of no practical significance. The effect of 
unbalanced potash fertilizers is, therefore, 
solely that of the potash. No great signifi- 
cance can be attached to the effect of Hme 
fertilization on the formation of nitrates in 
the soil because most cultivated soils contain 
all the lime required. 

The crops used in the experiments were 
sugar beets, potatoes, wheat and barley. 

Relative Efficacy of the Different Phos- 
phatic Manures. — Scottish Journal of 
Agriculture, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 196-198, 
Edinburgh, April, 1918. 

The results of one year’s experiments at 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, comparing super- 
phosphate (8 cwt. per acre), basic slag, bone 
meal, dissolved bone, ground mineral phos- 
phate, guano, etc., on potatoes, are sum- 
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marized and discussed. The phosphates 
were applied in quantities furnishing equal 
amounts of phosphoric acid, in connection 
with a basic fertilizer supplying potash in 
the form of vsulphatc (2J cwt. per acre), and 
nitrogen in the form of ammonium sulphate 
(2 cwt. per acre). The soil was a uniform 
medium loam on which a crop of oats had been 
grown the previous year, but which prior to 
that time had been in grass for many years 
and was apparently so well supplied with 
organic matter that no manure was used. 

The yields were directly in proportion to 
the solubility of the phosphate used, the 
relative order of efficacy being supt'rphos- 
phate, basic slag, and dissolved bone, with 
mineral phosphate giving much the poorest 
yield. I'he superphosphate gavx* not only 
the largest yield but also the most profitable 
return. The general conclusion is drawn 
that the application of readily available 
phosphatic fertilizer is a factor of very great 
importance in increasing the production of 
potatoes. 

Autumn vs. Spring Manuring. — Journal of 
the Department of Af^ri( ultiire and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, VV)l. 18, No. 2, pp. 
U2450. Dublin, 1918. 

Experiments are described in a comparison 
of fall and spring applications of manure 
alone and of manure supplemented with 
spring applications of commercial fertilizers 
for potatoes, mangels, and turnips during the 
period of 1913 to 1916, inclusive. 

Fall applications showed average yields 
of potatoes of about 397-6 bushels per acre 
for manure alone and 480 -0 bushels for 
manure and commercial fertilizers, as com- 
pared with 432-6 and 4^>1 8 bushels for 
the spring applications. Yields of mangels 
amounted to about 31 tons for manure 
applied alone in the fall and 37 9 tons for 
manure and commercial fertilizers, while 
similar applications in the spring showed 
average yields of 34-1 and 39 <6 tons, respec- 
tively. Turnip yields amounted to 23-2 
and 25-7 tons, respectively, for fall applica- 
tions of manure and of manure and fertilizers, 
W'hile spring applications produced yields of 
28-5 and 27-7 tons, respectively. 

Fertilizing and Cultural Experiments With 
Irish Potatoes. — WiiiTK, T. H., in Mary- 
land Experiment Station Bulletin pp. 
151-174, College Park, Md., 1918. 

1'his bulletin presents the results of experi- 
mental work conducted during the past four 
years, In fertilizer tests with early potatoes, 
the average maximum yields obtained for 
the three years 1915 to 1917 inclusive, 
amounted to 256-3 bushels per acre with an 
application of 200 lbs. each acid phosphate 
and nitrate *of s(xla and 50 lbs. muriate of 
potash, as compared with 172-1 bushels for 
the check. Fertilizers containing from 5 to 7 
per cent potash from muriate showed an 
average increase of 23 bushels per acre over 
those containing no potash. Observat ons 


of the eflfects upon the stand of different 
amounts of fertilizers indicated that where 
the quantity exceeded 400 lbs. per acre, the 
excess should always be nnxed with the soil 
to avoid injury' to the seed piece. Treating 
the cut seed pieces with various substances 
resulted in better stands than from untreated 
seed when cither flowers of sulphur, air- 
slaked lime, raw rock phosphate, or dry 
Bordeaux mixture was employed, while acid 
phosphate and wet germicides proved to be 
injurious. 

Ordinary level cultivation as compared 
with the so-called ridge cultivation practised 
in certain sections of Maine resulted in average 
yields of 223*8 and 205*6 bushels per acre, 
respectively. 

Whole seed pieces of White McCormick 
about the size of hen eggs produced 269-9 
bushels per acre, as compared with yield 
of 219*8 bushels from similar seed cut in 
two pieces and 184-9 bushels when cut into 
four pieces. 

Late dug Irish Cobbler placed in a warm 
room for about a month before planting 
sprouted sufficiently so that the plants came 
up and matured as soon as Maine-grown 
seed. In a comparison of home-grown 
August planted, Virginia second crop and 
Maine-grown seed of Irish Cobbler, average 
yields were obtained amounting to 191-8, 
195-8, and 173-1 bushels per acre, respect- 
ively. Owing to marked differences in \’ield, 
however, it is deemed more profitable to grow 
White McCormi(‘k and buj' Irish Cobbler 
seed for early planting. 7'he X’irginia 
second crop or the home-grown .\ugust 
planted seed could be cut so as to plant a 
greater area than Maine-grown seed, due to 
the smaller size of the tubers, but this was 
not regarded as a good practice, since smaller 
yields resulted from the use of small seeil 
pieces. 

Si*lecting eight different types of White 
Mc(V)rmirk for three successive years failed 
to give an inerease of the desireil types. One 
hundred selected hills of this variety w'<*re 
grown for four years in a comparison of 
yields, but no superiority of tine .selection 
over another appeared. 'J'he average yield 
of the lightest hills was slightly great cr than 
the average yield of the heaviest hills. 

A number of seedlings grown from seed 
balls of White MeCjirmick are said to include 
practically all the types which had been 
sought by selection from the original stot'k 
by the hi! I- select ion method and these are 
to be used in further efforts to improvci the 
variety. 

707— Respiration of Stored Wheat. — Bailey, 
C. IL, and CkiRjAR, A. M., in Journal of 
Agricultural Research ^ Vol. XII, No. 11, 
pp. 685-713. Washington, 18 March, 
1918. 

^ The preservation in storage of large quan- 
tities of thrashed grain necessitates measures, 
not only for protection from parasites, but 
also against dampness which causes the 
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grain to heat and become decomposed. 
That respiration is the cause oC heating of 
damp grain was not known until compara- 
tively recent times. 

The authors made, at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, special 
investigations on th<‘ respiration of grains. 
They define respiration as “the release of 
energy through the biochemical oxidation of 
organic compounds as accelerated by certain 
enzyms.” Since the grain itself is a poor 
conductor of heat, it follows that the neat 
energy released through respiration accumu- 
lates in the mass in proportion to its bulk 
so that the incTcase in temperature may in 
time become very marked. 

In these (*xpcriments the carbon dioxide 
cvolv(‘d b>' stored wheat w'as measured, and 
from that data the rate of respiration was 
calculated. (Truog’s (1915) method and 
absorption tow'er was used for this purpose, 
the tower ])cing slightly modified, in order 
to adapt it to the work in hand The data 
thus obtained, exjiresvscd in milligrams of 
<‘arbon dioxhle respired for 24- hours for each 
100 grams of dry matter, are collected in 
tables and shown in diagrams. The rate of 
respiration vs as studied in its relations with 
different factors, moisture content of the 
grain, consistency of the w'heat kernel, 
soundness of the wheat kernel, period of 
dampru‘ss (l<*iigth of tiiru* the excess moisture 
responsible for the dampness has been 
jircvsent), temperature, quantity of carbon 
dioxide ciccumulatcd, respiration in oxygen- 
fre(' atmosphere. 

Deductions from thesi* inve.stigations 
suj)port the findings of earlier invOvStigators 
that si)<>ntaneous heating in damp grain is 
occasioned by the biological oxidation of 
dextrose and similar sugars, chietly in the 
germ or embryo of the kernel. 

Moisture is one of the determining factors 
in respiration. It estaf»lislu‘s the comjiara- 
livc rate of diffusion bolwetm the several 
kernel structures. Any gain in the moisture 
content of the kernel accordingly increase's 
the rate of diffusion aiul, simultaneously, 
the rate of respiration. The increase is 
gradual and fairly uniform until the moisture 
exceeds 14*5 per cent, in the case of plump 
spring wheat, when it is markedly accelerated. 

Density of the wheat kernel generally 
parallels the gluten content. Gluten pos- 
sesses the pro{)erty of imbibing more water 
than starch, and thus varying percentages of 
gluten result in varying degrees of viscosity 
at the same moisture content. The relative 
viscosity affects the rate of diffusion and this 
in turn directly affects the rate of respiration. 
The soft, starchy wheats thus respire more 
mpidly than hard, vitreous wheats containing 
the same percentage of moisture. 

Plumpiv'ss of the wheat kernel affects the 
rate of respiration, as shown by contrasting 
plump and shrivelled grain. The shrivelled 
wheat respired two to three times as much 
as did the plump wheat at moisture contents 
abotx' 14 per cent. At percentages of 


moisture below 14 per cent the difference is 
not very marked. The high acceleration of 
respiration in shrivelled wheat containing 
more than 14 per cent of moisture is attri- 
buted to the higher ratio of germ to endo- 
sperm and hence the larger percentage of 
enzym to substrate as compared w'ith plump 
wheat. 

The period of dampness — that is, the length 
of time the excess moisture has beeh present 
in the w’heat — bears a relation to the rate of 
respiration. This is shown by comparing 
the respiration of freshly dampened wheat 
with that of naturally damp grain and with 
grain that had been dampened and stored 
for varying lengths of time. The curv^c of 
respiration diverges from that of freshly 
dampened w^heat when the moisture content 
exceeds 12 per cent, and this divergence is 
more marked after 13 t>cr cent of moisture 
is reached- In the case of wheat dampened 
and stored the ejuantity of carbon dioxide 
respired varies directly with the number of 
days the wheat remained in storage. The 
temperature at which the grain is stored 
affects the rate of diastatic action thus 
in(Teasing the quantity of substrate available 
to the rc.spiratory enzyms. This is indicatetl 
by the greater rate of respiration of wheat 
stored at room temperature than that 
stored at the outdoor temperature during the 
winter months. 

Unsound ness of wheat caused by the 
freezing of the unripe plant results in higher 
respirator)' activity in the threshed grain. 
This w^as shown by comparing moderately 
and badly frosted wheals with sound w'heat. 
The frosted w'heat respired more vigorously 
than the sound wheat. This w^as attributed 
to the arresting of the synthetic processes on 
freezing, and subsequent activities of the 
hydrolytic enzym*? on thawdng of the frozen 
w’heat. The accumulation of glucose as the 
result of starch hydrolysis furnishes larger 
quantities of substrate to the respiratory 
enzyms. 

Iiicreaslng temperatures accelerate the rate 
of respiration until 55"C. (13UF.) is reached. 
As the temperature rises the diastatic action 
upon starch increases. A point is reached, 
how'cver, at w'hich the enzym activity 
diminishes. 

Accumulation of enrbon dioxide in the 
respiration chamber decreases the rate of 
respiration. The mean rate by four-day 
intervals is highest for the first four days and 
diminishes materially in successive periods. 

Respiration is reduced in an oxygen-free 
atmosphere, the ratio to that occurring in a 
normal atmosphere being about 1 to 2- 5. 

Variation and Correlation in Wheat, with 

Special Reference to Weight of Seed 

Planted. — A rny, A. C., and Garbkr, R. 

J., in Journal of Agricultural Research, 

Vol. 14, No. 9, pp. 359-392, Washington, 
D.C., August 26, 1918. 

Data are presented showing the results of 
a preliminary study of the size of indi vidua 
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seeds of wheat in relation to the resultant 
plants. These experiments were made at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station during 1914 to 
1917, inclusive, to aid in a more accurate ex- 
planation of similar trials now in progress 
under field conditions. The study involved 
careful observations of the reactions to environ- 
ment of plants grown from accurately weighed 
seeds of various sizes. The results have 
been subjected to a statistical interpretation. 
The variability, both of the seed used and 
of the resulting plants, is indicated by the 
use of means, standard deviations, and 
coefficients of variability, while the degree of 
relation between the weight of the seed and 
characters of the resultant plants and the 
degree of interrelation between characters of 
the resultant plants are shown by correlation 
coefficients. Rainfall and temperature data 
are also included. Marquis wheat was used 
throughout the experiment, and the seeds 
were hand-selected, weighed to the fourth 
decimal place, and planted 4 inches apart in 
4-inch rows. Observations were made on 
2,048 plants. The conclusions reached have 
been .summarized as follows: 

The magnitude of the means for any of 
the characters studied varied with the 
environmental conditions. Lower yields of 
straw resulted from a reduction in number, 
total length, or average length of culms per 
plant, ^ and lower yields of grain from a 
reduction in the number of kernels. With 
normally developed kernels, low yields were 
accompanied by a higher average weight per 
kernel. A reduction in the magnitude of 
the means was generally accompanied by 
less variability, although a number of ex- 
ceptions occurred. 

Correlation between weight of seed sown 
and resultant plant characters at maturity 
was not high in any instance, and is thought 
to be capable of such modification by en- 
vironmental conditions that the relation 
may be slight or obliterated entirely. Corre- 
lation between plant characters was modified 
by environment, the degree varying with 
the characters considered. An increased 
yield of kernels was very closely accom- 
panied by an increase in number of kernels, 
number of culms, and total length of spikes, 
and was somewhat less closely accompanied 
by an increase in average weight of kernels 
per plant, average height of culms, and 
average length of spikes, A large number 
of culms per plant was accompanied by a 
greater total length of spikes, but not by a 
greater average length of spikes. 

Average weight of kernels was substan- 
tially and fairly consistently correlated with 
yield of kernels, and, subject to radical 
change due to environment, moderately 
correlated with average length of spikes. 
With number of kernels the correlation was 
rather low but always consistent. The 
average weight of kernels was practically 
independent of the average length of spikes. 

There was a distinct tendency for greater 
average height of culms to be accompanied 


by a greater average length of spikes, number 
of kernels, and higher yield of kernels. 
Average length of spikes was moderately 
correlated with average we^ht of kernels 
three years out of four. The correlation 
between average height of culms and a 
number of culms was always low. There was 
a distinct tendency for plants of varying 
height at second leaf to maintain the same 
relative heights at six weeks, but there was 
a lesser tendency for this relation to be 
maintained at maturity. 

A list of 17 titles, comprising the literature 
cited, is appended. 

685 — Subsoiling, Deep Tilling, and Soi 
Dynamiting in the Great Plains of the 
United States. — Chilcott, E. C. and 
Cole, J. S., in Journal of Agruuitural 
Research, Vol. XIV, No. 11, pp. 481--521 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 9, 1918. 

In this article results arc reported of 
subsoiling at 12 stations of the Office of Dry 
Land Agriculture Investigations, situated in 
the Great Plains area, for a total of 66 
station-years, or an average of 5J years at 
each station. From 4 to 7 crop.s have been 
grown each year at each station. The crops 
under trial have been .spring wheat, winter 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, corn, kafir, milo, 
broom corn, sorghum , and cotton. The length 
of time covered and the wide range of climatic 
conditions encountered in these experiments 
make the results representative of the widest 
range of conditions likely to be experienced 
in the region. 

The results with subsoiling arc all from 
continuous cropping of land to the crop under 
study. There arc in general five methods 
under trial: spring ploughing, fall ploughing, 
alternate cropping and summer tilling, sub- 
soiling, and listing. The results are shown 
in 19 tables, and are summarized as follow.s: 

Subsoiling, deeptilling, and soil dynamiting 
are all operations that increase the expense 
of production over that of ordinary plough- 
ing. They also increase the amount of 
labour expended on a given area, or n^duce 
the acreage that can be prepared by a given 
working unit. Subsoiling is as laborious and 
expensive an operation as ploughing, but 
must be done in addition to it and at the 
same time. Ploughing with a special deep- 
tillage machine to a depth of 12 to 14 inches 
requires considerably more than double the 
labour, time, and expense of ordinary plough- 
ing. The use of dynamite in the least quantity 
that might be effective involves an added 
expense for material and labour of more than 
$20 per acre. Consequently, in order to 
justify their use, these practices should show 
increases in yields sufficient to pay for the 
extra expenses involved. 

In any year a combination of conditions 
favourable to subsoiling may occur at any 
station. At some stations the average 
results of a series of years shows no measur- 
able effect on crop yields as a result of 
subsoiling. At other stations the effect ha s 
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clearly been to decrease yields. At still other 
stations, particularly at Hays, Kans., sub- 
soiling appears to have resulted in insignifi- 
cant increases in crop yields. With some of 
the crops showing increases, however, the 
yields from either method have been too 
small to be profitable. 

Recognizing the fact that there may be 
times and places giving results favourable to 
subsoiling or other methods of deep tilling, 
the average yields obtained in the extensive 
experiments here reported seem to warrant 
the conclusion that as a general practice for 
the Great Plains as a whole no increase of 
yields or amelioration can be expected from 
the practice. 

In their relative response to deep tillage 
there is no marked difference to be observed 
between crops. 

Subsoiling and deep tilling have been of no 
value in overcoming drouth. The effect, on 
the contrary, apparently has been to reduce 
the yields in those seasons that are below 
the average in production. 

Experiments have been conducted with 
the subsoil plough, the Spalding deep-tillage 
machine, and dynamite. The effect or lack of 
effect of deep tillage appears to be essentially 
the same, irrespective of the means by 
which it is accomplished. 

These conclusions are the results of ex- 
tensive experiments covering a wide range 
of crops, soils, and conditions in the Great 
Plains. Experiments conducted in the Great 
Basin under semi-arid conditions with the 
greater part of the precipitation occurring 
in the winter; under humid conditions in the 
.States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Missis- 
sippi; under semi-arid conditions at San 
Antonio, Tex. ; and under semi-arid conditions 
on the black soil of southern Russia have all 
led to the same conclusion; that yields cannot 
be increased nor the effects of drouth miti- 
gated by tillage below the depth of ordinary 
ploughing. 

The quite normal popular belief in the 
efficiency of deep tillage as a means of 
overcoming drouth or of increasing yields has 
little foundation of fact, but is based on 
mist'onceptions and lack of knowledge of the 
form and extent of the root systems of 
plants and of the behaviour and movement 
of W’ater in the soil. 

Farm Practice in Growing Sugar Beets for 
Three Districts in Utah and Idaho, 1914 
and 1915. — Moorhouse, L. A., Summers, 
T. H., Washburn, R. S., and Jones, J. 
W., in United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin 693, p. 44. Washington, 
D.C., 1918. 

This bulletin presents data obatined in a 
detailed stud>r of field operations and their 
related costs in 1914 and 1915 in the pro- 
duction of sugar beets upon 173 farms in 
three representative areas situated near 
Provo and Garland, Utah, and Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. The total costs are based upon the 
production of 1,461 acres of sugar beets in 


the Garland area, 833 acres in the Provo 
district, and 735 acres in the vicinity of 
Idaho Falls. The average yields varied 
from a little more than 13 tons per acre for 
the Idaho Falls area to about IS tons for 
the Provo and Garland districts. Data as to 
the cultural operations are summarized in 
tabular form and fully discussed. The 
results obtained may be briefly qoted as 
follows: 

The mc«t important differences in the 
field practice emplo>^ed were found in such 
operations as manuring, ploughing, disking, 
harrowing with the spring-tooth harrow, 
cultivating (some using a 1-man-l-horse crew 
and others a l-man-2-horse crew), and per- 
forming the hand labour (some utilizing the 
available farm help, while others had this 
done on a contract basis). 

There was a direct relation between the 
distance the beets were hauled and the cost 
per ton for marketing. 

Labour costs constituted from 54-4 per 
cent to 58*3 per cent of the total expense 
of production. This included all man and 
horse labour as well as the contract labour. 
The next largest item was interest on invest- 
ment in land, approximating 23*3 per cent 
of the total costs in the Garland area, 25-5 
per cent at Provo, and 21*1 per cent at 
Idaho Falls. The total cost of production 
w^as $69 03 per acre, or $4 65 per ton for 
the Garland district ; $69 . 59 per acre, or 
$4.65 per ton, for Provo; and $62.68 per 
acre, or $4.60 per ton, for Idaho Falls. The 
total credits per acre were $74.40 at Garland, 
$74.20 at Provo, and $69 46 at Idaho Falls, 
the estimated value of the beet tops being 
included in these credits. 

In the Garland and Provo areas sugarbeet 
production proved to be the most important 
enterprise of the farms under observation, 
over 40 |>er cent of the total farm receipts 
being secured from the sale of sugar beets. 
At Idaho Falls sugar beets and potatoes were 
found to be of about equal importance. 

The yield per acre is deemed to be an 
essential factor in reducing the cost per ton 
and consequently in increasing profits, and 
any change in the system of farm manage- 
ment that will contribute to increased yield 
without materialB^ increasing the cost of 
production should receive the consideration of 
the grower. A study of the returns on these 
farms is said to emphazise the fact that a 
large number of operators did not have a 
margin of profit after allow^ance had been 
made for all expenses connected with the 
production of the crop, including interest on 
investment. 

Experiments With Truck Cre^s. — Mont- 
gomery, C. W., in Ohio Experiment Station 

Bulletin 323, pp. 397-409. Wooster, Ohio, 

1918. 

A progress report on fertilizer experiments 
with sweet corn, cucumbers, cabbage, and 
tomatoes, w^hich are being g;rown on some 
36 plats, some of which receive no fertilizer. 
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and others receive commercial fertiliacer, 
lime, and manure* both alone and in varying 
combinations* The results for the seasons 
1916 and 1917, including the average results 
for the three seasons 1 91^^191 7, are presented 
in tabular form and discussed. 

Although no definite conclusions are derived 
from the work at this time the data secured 
indicate that acid phosphate used alone \idll 
give higher net gains under prevailing prices 
of fertilizers and crops than stable manure 
used alone. Still greater net gains are ob- 
tained when acid phosphate is used in 
conjunction with nitrate of soda and with 
stable manure or with both. When added 
to a complete fertilizer, ground limestone 
has apparently increased the net gain. 
Limestone has been less useful on tomatoes 
than on cither corn, cucumbers, or cabbage. 

b 

721 — ^Relation of Varying Degrees of Heat 
to the Viability of Seeds. — -Burgess, J. L., 
in Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 118-120. 
Lancaster, Pa., March, 1919. 

The practical difficulties found in the use 
of carbon disulphide for the destruction of 
inserts and insc('t eggs in stored se<‘ds have 
suggested the idea that heat might, under 
certain conditions, replace it in the control 
of insect pests. 

The author undertook to establish what 
effect the treatment of seeds with heat for 
the destruction of insects has on the viability 
of the seeds. While a high temperiiture, 
short of burning, may not vscriously injure 
the edible quality of grains, there is no 
question but that groat care must lie taken 
to find the critical temperature above which 
the viability of these grains will be lowered. 
With a view, therefore, of ascertaining the 
critical temperature for various seeds the 
North Carolina Seed Laboratory undertook 
a series of temperature tests. The experi- 
ment was run with corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
cow|x*as, soybeans, and garden beans — seeds 
most liable to insect depredations. 

The results of the experiment arc summar- 
ized as follows: 

A temperature of from 140 to 158 degrees 
continued through five hours had no appreci- 
able detrimental effect on the viability of 
garden beans. No check test- was used. 

Cowpeas were more susceptible to the 
influence of heat and were almost killed by 
a temperature of 194° continued through a 
period of 5 hours, while a temperature of 
140° for 1 hour did not seem to effect the 
viability to any great extent. No check 
test was used. 

Tests with field corn were not satisfactory, 
as there were only two tests to which any 
importance could l)e attached. These showed 
that 176° for 1 hour reduced the viability to 
68 per cent, and for 3 hours to 32 per cent. 
Ihe check test showed a germination of 94 
per cent. 

Results with oats were also unsatisfactory, 
but three tests proving of interest. These 


three tests seemed to show no appreciable 
difference in the effect on the seed of a 
temperature ranging from 140° to 194°, run- 
ning through periods of 1 to 5 hours. Due 
to what must have been an experimental 
error, the check test showed lower viability 
than the heat tests. 

In tests of rye temperatures of 176° to 
212° carried through 5 hours showed prac- 
tically no detrimental effect on the viability 
of the seeds. A temperature of 230° for 2 
hours reduced the viability to 78 per cent, 
however, and a temperature of 248° for 5 
hours killed the seed. 

Wheat was seriously affected by high 
temperatures. The viability in this test was 
reduced to 60 per cent by a temperature of 
230° carried through 1 hour and to 55 per 
cent by the same temperature carried through 
3 hours. The germ was killed by a temper- 
ature of 248° carried through 1 hour. The 
check showed a viability of 92 per cent. 

It will be noted that the lowest temperature 
used, 140° K., was 10° higher than that found 
by Professor Dean to be sufficitmt to kill 
insects. This temperature, and very much 
higher temperatures, some as High as 194° F., 
seemed to show no detrimental effect on the 
viability of soybeans, oats, and rye. It is 
not known whether these temperatures will 
kill insect eggs. 

Shortage in Sugarbeet Seed in the United 

States in 1921 . — United States Weekly 

News Letter, Washington, D.C’., October 15, 

1919. 

The I'nitcd Stales Def)artmcnt of Agri- 
culture has announce<i that there will be a 
shortage of sugarbeet seed in the United 
States for tlic 1921 plantings unless the 
beet sugar companies and seed growers 
arrange immediately for the production of 
a large part ol their requirements for that 
year. 

I'he sugarbeet seeii situation for 1921 is 
serious because of the limited production of 
sugarbeet seed in Kurope as compared with 
former years, because of the increased activity 
in beet sugar production in Einopcan coun- 
tries, an<l because of the increased acreage 
planted to beets in the United States in 
recent years. It is probable that several 
years will elapse before normal ejuantities of 
sugarbeet seed will be produced in European 
countries. American growers, therefore, 
must depend to a considerable extent upon 
home-growm sugarbeet .seed. There seems to 
be no good reason wdiy the United States 
should not produce its full requirement of 
sugarbeet seed annually. The domestic 
production of sugarbeet seed, now totalling 
millions of pounds, has demonstrated that 
sugarbeet seed of the highest quality may iKi 
produced in that country. 

The present indications are that there is 
sufficient sugarliect seed, either imported or 
domestic, now in the hands of nearly all of 
the beet sugar companies in the United 
States to take care of the entire acreage to 
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be planted to sugar beets in 1920, but that 
there is very little foreign sugar beet seed 
now available for importation, and that the 
foreign production in the immediate future 
will be limited. Since sugar l>eet seed stored 
under normal conditions will retain its vitality 
for several years, it would be advisable for 
sugar companies to secure any sugarlx*et seed 
of good quality now available and not more 
than 2 years old. 

The domestic beet-seed production is 
increasing rapidly. I n 1 9 1 8 about 6,000 acres 
of sugar beet seed were grown, while in 1919 
upward of 10,000 acres were planted to beet 
roots for seed in the United States. Unfor- 
tunately, drought interfered with a normal 
production of sugar beet seed in some 
localities this past season, but the resulting 
reduct i(jn in yield was local and temporal^" 
and should not prevent or retard the efforts 
that are being made to produce in the United 
States an adequate supply of sugar beet 
seed to meet the American requirement for 
1021 and the years following. 

In order to jiroduce a crop of seed next 
year for the 1921 planting, it will be neces.sar}' 
to select the beet roots this fall, ])it them so 
that they will not freeze during the winter, 
and plant them as early as soil and weather 
conditions will permit next spring. 

The Effect of Cross-Pollination on Size, 

Colour, Shape, and Quality of the Apple. — 

WiCK.s, \V. H., in Arkansas Agricultural 

Experiment Station Bulletin 143, pp. 19, 

Fayetteville, Ark., 1918. 

This paper reports the results of investiga- 
tions during the three years 1915-1917 
relative to the effect of cross-pollination on 
size, cohmr, shape, and quality of the apple. 
The Hen Davis, Jonathan, Winesiip and 
(irimes varieties were used, inasmuch as they 
were found to bloom at the same time in a 
pre\'ious cross-pollination study. A resume 
is given of some literature discussing the 
effect ol environment and cultural practice 
upon a]>])Ie characters, together with a 
bibliography of cited literature. 

As a result of this study the author found 
that no influence of any variety u^ed as a 
cross-pullinizer could be detect<*d on size, 
colour, shape, and <iualily of the fruit of the 
female parent. It is concluded that apple 
growers are justified in jdanting -s^yieties 
primarily for the ben(‘fit of cross-pollination 
to secure the normal development of the apple. 
The greatest mutual affinity was found to 
exist betw^ecn varieties crossed as follows: 
Den Davis (female) x Grimes, (Crimes 
(female) x Jonathan, Grimes (female) x Ben 
Davis, fk‘n Davis (female) x Jonathan. 

A review' of the work of other inve.sligators 
taken in connection with observations made 
during the present study serves to confirm 
the data secured and shows that variation 
in apple characters is caused more by various 
environmental and cultural factors than by 
cross-pollination. 


Live Stock and Breeding. 

Water Requirements for Milk Production. — 
McCandlish, a. C., and Gaessler, W. 
G., in Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. II, 
No. 1, pp. 4-8, Baltimore, January, 1919. 

^ The importance of water in the animal 
dietary is appreciated and the special emphasis 
required by the w^ater supply of the dairy 
cow can be easily recognized front the fact 
that milk consists of approximately 87 per 
cent water and 13 per cent of solid con- 
stituents. 

Experimental w ork w'^as undertaken by the 
authors to determine if possible the amount 
of water, in addition to that in the feed, 
w'hich w’as required for milk production 
when the cow's wrere receiving succulent fi*ed 
during the hot dry weather of summer. The 
ration fed consisted of the soiling crops 
being used in the general herd feeding — oats 
and f Canada field f»f;as, alfalfa, amber cane 
and cow'peas, and soybeans — wdth a grain 
mixture of 3 parts cracked corn, 2 parts 
ground oats, 1 part cottonseed meal, 1 part 
wheat bran, and I part old process oil meal. 
Water was offered to the animals tw^ice daily 
and they were w'eighcd before and after 
watering so that a record of live w'cight and 
water consumption could be obtained. 
Moisture records w'ere kept on all feeds con- 
sumed. 

The results of the experiments show' that 
wdien vSoiling crops and grain are fed an 
average of about 350 pounds of water in the 
feed wall be consumed for each 100 pounds 
of milk produced and in addition about 200 
pounds of drinking waiter wa'll be needed, 
making a total water requirement of prac- 
tically 550 pounds per 100 pounds of milk 
produced under summer conditions. 

One-Night Camps vs. Established Bed 
Grounds on Nevada Sheep Ranges. — 

Fleming, U. K., in Nevada Elxperiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 94, pp. 21. Reno, 1918. 

This bulletin describes the general method 
of handling sheep in summer on Nevada 
ranges, points out the a<ivaiitages that w'ould 
!>e gained by certain changes in the practice 
foUow'ed, and reports the results of experi- 
ments conducted to determine the practic- 
ability of handling sheep on the range in 
sumrner without returning each night to an 
established cam]), and the effects of such a 
system on the shee]) and the range as com- 
pared with the prevailing method of using 
pcrmamuit bed grounds until all the forage 
within a radius of from 1 to 3 miles is con- 
sumed. 

During the summers of 1916 and 1917 
three Hocks each w'erc studied under the 
one-night camp system and the established 
camp or bed ground system. A large 
uniform piece of range w'as selected so that 
differences in carrying capacity could be 
attributed only to the methods of handling 
the sheep. The total number of ewes and 
lambs in the six flocks under observation 
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for the two summers ranged from 2,067 to 
2,638 per Hock, and the areas grazed from 
1,776 acres to 5,578 acres per flock. 

The tables presenting the detailed results 
show that the sheep under the one-night 
camp system utilized only 1 • 82 acres per head 
per 100 days of grazing as compared with 
2-33 acres under the established camp 
system, or an increase of 21*4 per cent in 
carrying capacity. This advantage is con- 
sidered due mainly to the reduction to a 
minimum of the loss of forage through 
trampling, the possibility of regrazing areas 
at later dates, the reduced trampling of the 
forage due to the more open feeding of the 
flocks, the small waste of forage owing to 
the fact that sheep trail less when choice 
feed is available, the reduced packing of 
the soil with the consequent greater retention 
of soil moisture and better plant growth, 
and the more uniform utilization of the areas 
grazed. 

For the purpose of determining the degree 
of range utilization under the two systems, 
a series of areas 6 feet sc^uare were selected 
on two different ranges before the grazing 
began and the total number of plants on 
each quadrate was ascertained. At the 
close oi the grazing season the number of 
plants was recorded again and the degree of 
utilization noted. On the range with the 
grazed bed-grounds the quadrates were laid 
out from a central camp, so that each one 
was placed in a different zone. At the close 
of the season it was found that the percentage 
of the plants removed in the various zones 
was as follows: i-mile zone, 97 per cent; 
J-mile zone, 95; f-raile, 93; 1-mile, 68; IJ 
mile, 48*4; IJ-inile, 20-5; l|-mile, 14-1; 
and in the 2-niile zone no appreciable utiliza- 
tion. On the other range, under the bedding- 
out system, out of 32 quadrates an average 
of 84*4 per cent of the plants had been 
removed, leaving an average of 15 *6 per cent 
of the forage unconsunied. On this range 
all areas were partly grazed at first and then 
regrazed later. 

The comparative gains made by Iambs* 
under each system were determined by 
weighing 20 average individuals from each 
flock at the beginning and at the close of the 
grazing season. Under the bedding-out 
system the lambs grazing an avera^je of 
58*5 days made an average daily gain of 
0*37 pounds per head, and under the estab- 
lished bed-ground method the lambs grazing 
an average of 63 • 8 days made a corresponding 
gain of 0 -316 pounds, representing a difference 
of over 5 pounds in the weight of a Iamb 
for a grazing season of 100 days. 

Observations were also made on the effect 
of the type of range on the milk production 
of ewes. Two ewes of Rarabouillet breeding 
when grazed on a range with coarse and 
more or less dry grasses produced an average 
of 1*6 pounds of milk per day. When then 
pla^d on a range with succulent forage their 
milk production immediately advanced to 
2 • 1 pounds per day. 


The effect of trailing on growth was 
observed on three lambs forced to trail 
from H to 2i miles to get to fresh 
feed. It was found that during an obser- 
vation period of four days these lambs 
made each an average increase in weight of 
0*25 pounds per day and that for four days 
after they were put on fresh green feed and 
the long trails eliminated they made an 
average daily gain of 0*32 pounds. This 
would represent a difference of 7 pounds in 
the weight of a lamb for a grazing seast^n of 
100 days. 

Rural Economics. 

772 — Value of Records to the Farmer^ — 

Ball, J. S., in Year Book of the United 

States Department of Agriculture^ 1917, 
pp. 153-167, Washington, D.C. 

The subject of farm accounts is one about 
which there are many misconceptions. We 
have been too prone to lay stress upon the 
mere formality; to make it appear that 
farmers were expected to believe that if 
they only had certain special kinds of hooks 
and forms the accounting would be easy and 
fruitful in results. Practically all farmers 
keep records of one kind or another, and the 
average farmer is not easily impressed with 
the notion that there is any special virtue in 
merely setting down columns of figures, yet 
there remains a class of writers on this 
subject who seem to think that if all farmers 
could only be persuaded to practise double- 
entry bookkeeping, all the problems of 
agriculture would be solved as by magic. 

No one knows better than the practical 
farmer that there is nothing of the cure-all 
in the keeping of accounts on the farm. The 
practice will not of itself turn a poor farm 
into a rich one, a poor farmer into a good one, 
or losses into profits. Farm recor(J.s, if 
accurately kept and intelligently utilized, are 
an aid to a better understanding and insight 
into one’s business affairs, and are worth 
while in exact proportion to the accuracy 
and completeness of their recording and the 
pertinence of the use that is made of them. 
These are facts well-known to thousands of 
farmers who keep accurate accounts and 
make good use of them. 

In beginning record-keeping it is of vital 
importance to have a clear understanding as 
to just what facts about the farm business 
should be shown by the records day by day 
and at the end of the year. It is as useless 
to start record-keeping without having 
thought over and decided on what you 
intend to have the records show, as to begin 
digging a foundation and hauling lumber for 
a building without first deciding on the kind 

(b The foilowiiDS are some of the articles on agri- 
cultural bookkeepini; published in Uie Bulletin of 
Foreign Agricultural Intelligence**: “Agricultural 
Bookkeeping on Peasants’ Farms in Switzerland,** 
April, 1913; “Bookkeeping amongFarmers in Sweden/* 
April, 1913; “Basis of International Statistics of 
Agricultnral Bookkeeping,** April, 1914; “Bookkeeping 
Associations in Denmanc,*' December, 1914; “Farm 
Valuations for Bookkeeping Purposes,’* October, 1916; 
“A System erf Accounting for Co-operative Fruit 
Associations,*' July, 1915. 
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and size of structure to be erected. No 
farmer would be so foolish as to start his 
teams to a field to work without first making 
up his mind what crop he intended to grow 
thereon. It would be quite as foolish to begin 
record-keeping without a definite idea of 
what facts about the farm business the 
accounts are designed to bring out. 

When this is thought over and decided 
uf)on, the next step is to secure this inform- 
ation with the least amount of work and in 
the simplest way. The kind of books and 
forms used does not matter in the leasts 
providing the records are complete and 
accurately kept — but a method is desirable 
that will promote facility in summarizing the 
records at the end of the year. The con- 
tinued keeping of the accounts will often 
develop the most convenient form. 

Usefulness is the test of value. The use 
that is made of farm accounts is the measure 
of their value to the farmer, and the simpler 
the accounts kept by the beginner, the 
greater the chance of them to prove of use. 

I'arm records may be roughl>' divided into 
two heads: 

1 . Records of happenings. 

2. Records of money transactions 

Simple accountvS of everyday happenings 

are often of great use. Every farmer makes 
a note when a calf is born or a sow farrows. 
Many do so mentally only, but it is none the 
less a note. If such notes are written down 
in a waj' that makes reference to them easy, 
they become of much use in supplying 
needed information when memory fails. 
Note.s recording other everyday happenings 
often prove useful. Among these may be 
nientiofjed the dates when animals are bred, 
men hired or discharged, accidents occur, 
pasture seast)n begins and ends, first and last 
frosts (XTur, incul)ators are set, spring work 
begins and fall wwk ends, seed time and 
harvest occur, etc. Such notes as these 
when vsystcmatically recorded and con- 
stantly referred to arc of much value. They 
enable one to lake proper precautions as to 
feed and care of animals prior to the birth of 
young, thereby often saving both mother 
and offspring. Disputes with hired men as 
to wages are avoided by recording when they 
are hired, a wage agreement, and all amounts 
subsequently paid them. Accident records 
are of value when seeking redress for damages, 
pasture data when figuring on feed supply, 
and frost and other weather data in planning 
the year’s work. 

A record of the cash received and paid out 
is made by many farmers, but all the benefits 
to be derived from such records are seldom 
realized. The most important use made 
of them in many cases is as a means of 
checking up bills when sent in, to see whether 
all payments have been duly credited. 
The realization of even this small part of 
their full value sometimes makes such 
records well worth while. There is no reason 
why every farmer should not have such 
a check on his business dealings, and losses 


can often be avoided by proving credits that 
have been overlooked by the storekeeper. 

The cash account may be kept in any 
convenient form, but perhaps the simplest 
and most interesting way for a beginner is 
to use a diary. If this is done, part of the 
page may be used to record the daily happen- 
ings and the cash record made on another 
part of it, thus giving a complete record of 
the day, and in addition to the foregoing 
daily notes of personal affairs, ideas, and 
events may be jotted down, thus giving 
such records a personal touch, and making 
them of more than mere business significance 
and giving them colour that will make them 
of interest in the years to come. Any 
information wanted at the end of the year 
may be assembled from a diary account 
book in a few hours. 

When the year’s reconl is made the cash 
accounts can be assembled under headings 
that wall show' exactly w^hat branch of the 
farm activities produced the dollars and 
what each retjuired in the way of cash 
expenditure to keep it going. Some farmers 
are apt to judge of the inifxirtance of the 
various farm projects by the time it taker to 
put them through. To such, a complete 
cash record for a year, properly assembled, 
will he an eye-opener. Often seemingly 
unimportant things on the farm, such as the 
ff(K‘k of poultry, produce nearly as much net 
cash as the obviously important. The year’s 
cash summary helps the farmer to get a 
better perspective of these things. 

In using such records as an aid to future 
plans, hasty conclusions should not be 
drawn, nor should snap judgments be taken. 
The fact that the hogs or the corn crop 
brought in the most net money last year is 
no reason for assuming that all the activities 
of the farm henceforth should be devoted to 
the sole purpose of hog or corn raising. It 
may be that the keeping of cow\s was partly 
responsible for making the hogs so productive 
of net cash, or that the growing of w'heat, 
clover, or other crops in rotation with corn 
made the latter crop much more profitable 
than it would have been if grown alone. 
Similar conditions wall be met wnth on all 
farms, and therefore no sudden changes 
should be made on the basis of what a few 
accounts may show’. 

On the other hand, a single year’s figures 
will occasionally indicate that something is 
radically wTong; will show where the net 
expenses of one farm enterprise is a great 
drain on the net cash returns made by the 
others. All phases of such an enterprise 
should be carefully studied and unless the 
losses can be assigned to some reason, such 
as a had season, temporarily adverse market 
conditions, epidemics, or similar unusual 
conditions, it may often be dropped with 
profit. 

Comparison of the annual figures year by 
year is another source of profit from the use 
of accounts, since by such comparison a true 
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perspcsctive and insight into the make-up 
of the business is gained. 

The term “inventory*’ is used to designate 
a list of property, and such a list, made 
annually, is a most important and useful 
record. In any system of accounting the 
inventory is absolutely essential, as upon it 
is based the diversion of one year’s business 
from another. 

A farm inventory is simply a statement 
showing what the land, buildings, equipment, 
live stock, supplies, and produce on hand are 
worth at the time the inventory is made, 
together with amount of cash on hand and 
money owing to and owed by the farmer. 
It is a list of farm property and farm debts. 
It corresponds to the “stock taking’’ which 
every merchant does periodically. 

The uses of the inventory are important 
and varied. As previously stated, it is the 
basis upon which is built the superstructure 
of accounting systems. Taken alone it will 
show a farmer exactly what he is worth and 
will bo a guarantee of solv^ency and an aid 
in securing credits and loans from the bank 
in time of need. The inventories for two 
dates a ytvir apart show whether progress or 
retrogression has occurred during the year, 
and definitely measure the dcgnie of the 
change. 

The foregoing discussion has embraced 
sirnple record-keeping. The accounts de- 
scribed deal almost exclusively with facts 
about the farm as a whole, as a unit, and 
serve to compare this year’s biisinc.SvS with 
that of last year or the year before. In 
order to keep accounts with the st‘parate 
enterprises, however, to show the factors of 
cost and the returns of each, and what eac'h 
one gains or loses, cost accounts arc neces- 
sary. 

Cost records, while of great use if correctly 
assembled and intelligently interpreted, can 
only be ofjtained by the outlay of consider- 
able time and attention to detail. A man 
who works hard at manual labour all day 
can very rarely find the time and seldom has 
the inclination to set down daily all the 
minutiae necessary to complete cost accounts. 
In cost records there are added to the 
inventory' and cash account, labour records, 
feed records, supply records, crop yield and 
animal production records, which, when the 
amount of time necessary to summarize and 
distribute the indirect costs is considered, 
require much more attention than can ordi- 
narily be given. Only where the conditions 
seem to assure that the accounts will be 
pushed through the year to a successful 
conclusion should cost accounting be begun. 
Detailed accounts begun and abandoned are 
worse than time and labour thrown away. 
They are apt to give the idea that there is 
no use in keeping any records whatever. 

However, cost data systematically re- 
corded, summarized, and studied year by 
y^r, are of the utmost value to any farmer 
whose circumstances permit him to obtain 
them. I he labour records will show just 


how much labour and team work is required 
by each crop on the farm and the time of 
the season in which it is required. They 
show what proportion of the labour is de- 
voted to work that produces income and the 
very' considerable amount that is consumed 
by “ odd jobs ’’ on cve^ farm. The propor- 
tion that labour cost is of the total in the 
production of all farm crops and stock Ls 
brought out, and the number of days of 
man and horse labour necessary to produce 
an acre of any crop or to care for any animal 
for a year. 

A year’s labour rt‘cords show also just 
how much man-power and horse-power is 
neccvssary to run the entire farm every week 
in the year and point out accurately just 
when the rush seasons occur and how much 
hclf) ih noressiiry to tide them over handily. 
With such records licfore him a farmer 
know's approximately how' much labour and 
how many horses he will need to ('arry out 
his plan of oiK^ration for the coining year. 
He knows how much more or how much less 
labour he will nt‘ed for every aiTC of increase 
or deireasc in area of any crr>p and just 
when such labour will be required tir may be 
spared. IiHT(‘asing or decrea.^iug the mag- 
nitude of the different farm enterprUcs and 
fitting them together until a complete year’s 
work witli an even load of labour for the 
entire season, with the rush points minimized 
gives him personal control of unsettled labour 
coiiditions and puts liim in an advantageous 
position t(» push through succtssrully the 
coming year’s work. 

Fecti accounts, atcunitely rei'ordt'd ami 
summarized, will give valuable data on the 
amounts of grain and roughage requirt'd to 
put an animal on the market or to maintain 
the permanent herd. They give the (juanti- 
ties necessary to maintain the work stock, 
and thus enable the farmer to reserve suffi- 
cient for his needs and to sell his surplus 
feeds with safety, Tliey enable the farmer 
to plan intelligently an increase or decrease 
in any of his herds and inform him just 
what changes will entail in increased or de- 
creased quantities of feeds re(iuin*d. They 
supplement the other records in that they 
indicate how to preserve the balance betweem 
crops and stock on the farm and thus become 
the basis ujion which is det(‘rmincd the 
proportionate charge to stock an<l credit to 
crops for farm-produced feeds consumed. 

Records of crop yields, animal products 
obtained, and of supplies used by the differ- 
ent farm enterprises are the additional 
factors necessary to make cost data com- 
plete. These are useful in that they show 
just what yields of crop and by-product are 
obtained year by year, what and how much 
the animals produce, and by what farm 
departments miscellaneous supplies are used, 
thus permitting the making of adequate 
charges and credits. 

When the cost records have been success- 
fully carried through the year, all costs 
distributed, and the summarizing done, the 
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cost of every crop and of each class of stock 
will be known, together with the income each 
has produced, and the resulting profit or 
loss for each, with the cost per acre, bushel, 
ton, or animal. These will prove of great 
interest and usefulness in numerous ways. 


The figures show the margin of profit 
and approximately what must be realized 
on each commodity produced in order to 
realize a profit or avoid a loss. Such figures 
for a series of years will be increasingly 
valuable. 


Table I. — Showing how cost accounts on an eastern North Carolina farm were utilized 
to show whether each farm department made a profit or a loss and how much. 


Farm enterprise 

Income 

Cost 

Profit 

1..0SS 

Tobacco . . 

$1,039 25 

$ 388 83 

$650 42 


Corn for grain . . ... 

1 145 25 

3.55 01 


209 76 

Com silage 

I 337 50 

362 44 


24 94 

C>atM 

! 65 00 

90 54 

, 1 , 

25 54 

Hay;- 
Clover . , 

00 00 

43 03 

1 

46 97 


Cowpea . . 

120 (K) 

88 33 

31 67 i 


Rye 

1 30 00 

47 40 


17 40 

Truck crops 

1 170 02 

122 12 

47 90 


Dairy herd i 

I 2 185 24 

2.604 17 


418 93 

Hogs ... 

227 50 

145 30 

82 20 


Poultn’ . . 

103 05 

76 51 

116 51 


Sand pit . 

74 50 

3 ^ 26 

41 24 


Wood lot . . ] 

358 00 

265 82 

92 18 


Outside labour ... 

68 71 

65 38 

3 36 


Tot.il 

! 85,101 05 

$4,688 17 

SI, 112 45 

696 57 

Net iaini profit. . . . 

1 

1 ■■ 

1 

666 57 

$415 88 



Where losses are sustained, the study of 
the facts for past years wlien profits were 
made may show why tlie losses occurred, 


and influence the farmer to take heart for 
the future and strive to overcome, if possible 
the conditions that caused the losses. 


Tabu. II. — Detail of the cost of growing potatoes on a western New York farm for a series of 
five years. A good ill u.^tration of the application of (ost accounts in analyzing the cost of 

growing a crop. 



1610 

1911 

1912 

191 ? 

1914 

Fi\e- 

year 

average 

Ai res grown 

20 5 

17 3 

20-7 

19 3 

16 7 

18 88 

Pet acre costs: 

Labour lu grow ing -• 

Man 

$ 7 61 

1 

$ 7 36 

$ 7 82 

$ 8 10 

$ 5 78 

$ 7 33 

lloisc 

10 67 

! 8 50 

9 65 

8 41 

6 76 

8 80 

Labour in harvesting-' 







Man ... , , . , 

5 46 

5 29 

4 36 

4 22 

.1 93 

4 85 

Hor^e 

4 65 

4 92 

3 74 

3 20 

3 17 

3 94 

Total labour cost — 

In growing ... 

18 28 

15 86 

17 47 

16 51 

12 54 

16 13 

In harvesting. 

1 10 n 

10 21 

8 10 

7 42 

8 10 

8 79 

Total. . 

28 39 

26 07 

25 57 

23 93 

20 64 

24 92 

Matciials use<i — 

Manure . 

2 76 

9 13 

9 00 

1 23 

8 59 

6 14 

Seed ... 

3 20 

7 18 

17 78 

8 18 

10 57 

9 38 

Fertilizer. ... 

8 13 

n 10 

9 14 

10 32 

10 04 

10 15 

Lime for spraying 

0 48 

0 41 i 

0 44 

0 54 

0 15 

0 40 

Ai senate ot lead 

1 70 

1 40 

1 17 

1 34 

1 26 

1 38 

Sulphate of copper ; 

1 48 

2 97 

2 53 

3 45 

2 43 

2 57 

Total cost of nintenals ! 

17 75 

34 19 

40 00 

25 06 

33 04 

30 02 

Indiivct costs — 

Implement cost 

4 39 

7 10 

8 37 

6 50 

8 13 

6 90 

Interest and taxes. ... ... 

■2 96 

3 75 

3 57 

5 43 

5 40 

4 22 

Overhead expenses 

3 30 

$ 23 

6 59 

4 87 

5 70 

5 14 

Total, indirect cost 

10 65 

16 08 

18 53 

16 80 

19 23 

16 26 

Total, all costs 

56 79 

76 34 

84 16 

65 79 

72 91 

1 71 20 
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Table II . — Detail of ike cost of growing jmtatoes on a wsstem New York farm for a amee 

of five yeors— Concluded. 



1910 

mi 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Five- 

year 

average 

Per bushel costs — 






0 08 

Labour to grow 

0 09 

0 08 

0 08 

0 10 

0 06 

Labour to harvest .... 

0 05 

0 05 

0 04 

0 04 

0 04 

0 04 

Total laboui cost 

0 U 

0 13 

0 12 

0 14 

0 10 

0 12 

Materials 

0 09 

0 16 

0 19 

0 15 

0 15 

0 15 

Indirect cost 

0 05 

0 08 

0 09 

0 10 

0 09 

0 08 

Total cost per bushel 

$0 28 

$0 37 1 

$0 40 

$0 39 

$0 34 

$0 35 

Yield per acre, bushels . . ... 

201 

208 

208 

168 

217 

200-6 

Selling price per bushel .... 

$ 0 40 

$ 0 55 

$ 0 49 

$ 0 60 

$ 0 28 

$0-464 

Seed per acre 

12*8 

14 5 

15-5 

16-1 

14-1 

14-6 

Seed cost per bushel . ... 

$ 0 25 

$ 0 49 

$ 1 15 

$ 0 51 

$ 0 75 

$0 63 

Fertilizer per acre, pounds 


872 

700 

767 

713 

739 

Cost per ton . 

$25 32 

$30 02 

$26 93 

$26 93 

$28 29 

$27 31 

Acres grovm 

20-5 

17-2 

20-7 

19-3 

16-7 

18-88 


Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acie 

Rates per hour:— 







Man laboui ... .... 

$0 153 

$0 141 

$0 1 56 

$0171 

fO 169 

$0 158 

Horse labour . . ... 

0177 

0 143 

0 148 

0 • 120 

0-130 

0-144 

Man hours p<‘r acre:— 

To grow 

4U 74 

52 22 

50 08 

47 .17 

31 22 

46 73 

To harv'cst . . ... 

35 68 

37 55 

27 95 

24 72 

29 10 

31 01 

Tot.al 

85 42 

89 77 

78 03 

72 09 

63 .18 

77 74 

Horse hours per arro'- - 







To grow . ... 

60 28 

59 46 

65 15 

70 08 

52 0> 

61 40 

To harvc.st 

26 29 

34 40 

25 27 

26 63 

24 37 

27 36 

Total 

86 57 

93 86 

90 42 

96 71 

76 39 

8vS 76 


To o!)tain the greatest benefit from ost 
accounts, full data as to costs in quantities 
of labour, materials (as feed, seed, s ipplies, 
etc.), and the use of the farm equipment, 
should be recorded and carried along all 
through the process of summarizing. Hours 
of labour, pounds of grain, tons of fertilizer, 
etc., are equally as useful as the money 
figures, if not more so. Such data aid the 
farmer in getting a truer insight as to the 
facts and give him a firmer grip on his 
business affairs than can be obtained by 
money costs alone. Prices fluctuate, but 
the physical factors in the cost of production 
remain more or less constant ; they constitute 
the best known source of information useful 
in the analysis of a farm business. 

In making use of the results of a year’s 
cost accounts for the purpose of perfecting 
the organization of the farm for the greatest 
profit, caution is doubly to be recommended. 
As previously stated, hasty conclusions 
should not be drawn. .Sometimes a positive 
decrease in a year’s profits may ensue if an 
enterprise be dropped because, taken alone, 
it has failed to pay. Cows, for instance, 
may not be showing a net profit, but if all 
the cows are sold, there may be no other 
profitable way of using up roujjhage which 
would thereby be wasted, resulting in a loss 
on the crop producing it. Labour devoted 
night and morning to milking and feeding 
cows, and charged to them, would be entirely 


wasted if the cows were sold and nothing 
else supplied to utilize it. Thus an added 
labour burden would have to be borne by 
the other enterprises. It is much better 
that these things be utilized than that they 
should be a dead loss, even though the cow 
account alone just breaks oven, or worse. 
Any changes indicated, if made, should be 
brought about gradually and the effects 
noted in their relation to all othejr farm 
acliviticvS. 

There is nothing like a set of records as a 
means of analyzing a farm business. To use 
such records, however, the fundamental 
principles must be understood and complied 
with; their limitations as well as their use- 
fulness must be grasped. When this is done 
the accounts will become a strong staff and 
support. 

If the accounts have been completely kept, 
the household expenses are easily assembled 
from the cash record, inventory and record 
of supplies used. Nothing in the realm of 
figures is more likely to astonish the average 
farm family than a summary of the house- 
hold costs. The farm furnishes the family a 
house to live in, milk, butter, cream, eggs, 
pork, fowls, fuel, vegetables, and fruit, and 
often a great many other things. Yet the 
farmer often does not think of all these 
unless they are set before him. If he breaks 
even on the year he is likely to think there- is 
no profit in the business when, in fact, he 
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may have been living much better thamthe 
average city business man of like education, 
attainments, and capital. 

Agricultural Industries 

Detection of Adulterations in Maple Pro- 
ducts. — ^JoNES, C. H., in Proceedings of 
the Vermont Sugar Makers' Association^ 1917, 
pp. 25-30. 

A brief description is given of the methods 
in use for detecting adulteration in maple 
sugar and syrup. A table is included of the 
percentage of total ash, insoluble ash and 
malic acid in various sugars. 

Studies in Processing Milk. — Judkins, H. 
F., and Downs, P. A., in Connecticut 
Experiment Station Bulletin 99, pp. 449- 
470, Storrs, Conn., 1918, 

The various studies included in this Bul- 
letin deal chiefly with clarification, i>asteur- 
ization, and cooling after pasteurization, 
with particular reference to bacterial count 
and the cream line. 

The clarification of both raw and pasteur- 
ized milk was found to cause an apparent 
incTcase in the bacteria count. The clarifi- 
cation of raw milk produced an average 
reduction in the cream line of 0*43 per cent, 
while in the case of pasteurized milk the 
reduction was 0-9 per cent. The reduction 
in both cases is so slight that it would be 
impossible to detect it in the ordinary milk 
bottle. 

Uery little difference was found between 
the vat and the in-bottlc methods of pasteur- 
ization in regard to bacterial efficiency. The 
average efficiency for the vat is 99-95 per 
cent and for in-bottle pasteurization 99-96 
per cent. The reduction in cream line of 
vat i)asteurizcd milk when coolefi in the vat 
was 2 -9 per cent, and when cooled over the 
cooler 1-5 per cent. Both reductions are so 
small that they would scarcely be noticed 
on bottled milk. In the case of in-bottle 
pasteurization there was no apparent re- 
duction in the cream line.' The higher the 
temperature to which the milk was heated 
the greater was the reduction in cream line. 
In, vat pasteurization this reduction w'as 
found to take place mostly during the 
holding and cooling process. 

The time and water required for cooling 
were slightly low^er in the case of the vat 
cooling. The latter is also considered prefer- 
able because less equipment is needed. The 
air-blast method of cooling in-bottlc pasteur- 
ized milk is regarded as very satisfactory. 
The vat and in-bottlc methods of coolir^ 
were both found ideal as far as the bacteria 
count is concerned. The cooler method 
showed an average increase of 3,664 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter in milk passing over it. 

The pumping and bottling of pasteurized 
milk with equipment cleaned in the ordinary 
manner is considered a great source of 
rccontamination. In the tests an increase of 
11,755 bacteria per cubic centimeter was due 
to the pump and pipe line, \rhile the bottler 
added 35,838 per cubic centimeter more. 


Milk pasteurized in the bottle showed a 
barteria content of 352 per cubic centimeter, 
while the same milk pasteurized in a vat 
showed 439 per cubic centimeter. This same 
milk bottled showed an increase of 47,594 
bacteria per cubic centimeter, a large per- 
centage, of which were liquefiers. The 
use of chloride of lime solution in 
flushing out all equipment before process- 
ing milk was found to do away with practic- 
ally all rccontamination of milk after pas- 
teurizing. 

plant diseases 

Apple Spraying Experiments. — Morse, W. 

J. in Maine Agricultural Experiment 

Station Bulletin 271, pp. 101-128. Orono, 

Me., 1918. 

This publication constitutes the seventh 
and eighth annual reports of progress with 
apple spraying experiments. In the period 
covered by the present publication, Ben 
Davis trees were sprayed. In 1916 applica- 
tions were made of lime-sulphur and Bor- 
deaux mixture, to which lead arsenate, 1 lb. 
to 50 gal., was added. In 1917 the treat- 
ment w^as confined to applications of lime- 
sulphur and various forms of lead arsenate 
and lime arsenate. The weather conditions 
in both years, particularly in the early part 
of the season, wrhen infection occurs and the 
distribution of scab is most rapid, are said 
to have been extermely favourable for the 
development of disease. 

In 1916 eveiy^ spray material used showed 
marked scab control. On the other hand, 
the efficiency of the spray materials in 1917 
wMs exceedingly low. This is believed to 
have been due to the abnormal weather 
conditions of 1917, which delayed the first 
two applications. Regardless of seasonal 
conditions, Bordeaux mixture caused much 
damage both by leal injury and by fruit 
russeting, although almost perfect scab 
control was secured. 

In 1916 lime-sulphur combined with lead 
arsenate gave efficient scab control, but there 
was also a large amount of russeting. The 
variety Ben Davis is said to be exceedingly 
subject to russeting, and with any other 
variety equally subject to scab and less 
susceptible to spray injur>% there is consid- 
ered to be abundant evidence that spraying 
with either fungicide combined wdth acid le..d 
arsenate will, as a rule, be exceedingly profit- 
able. The experiments reported showed 
that arsenate of lead alone has considerable 
fungicidal value, and the same seems to be 
indicated of lime-sulphur when no arsenical 
is employed. Tests of dry lime-sulphur 
showed that it was about as efficient as 
home-made lime-sulphur of similar concen- 
tration. 

In comparisons of lime arsenate and lead 
arsenate, the results of the experiments 
conducted in both seasons were decidedly in 
favour of lime arsenate. The author reports 
that data are being collected on the effect 
of spray treatment on the set of fruit. 



AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE SALE OF PRODUCE IN CALIFORNIA 


The development of co-operation for the 
sale of agricultural produce in California was 
described in an article in The Agricultural 
Gazette for March, 1919, p, 310. The pjar- 
ticulars here given are taken from an article 
in the Institute Economic Bulletin based on 
the third annual report of the state market 
director of California. 

Central California Berry Growers' Associa- 
tion. — The primary object of this society was 
to protect the growers of strawberries against 
the loss frequently incurred in marketing a 
commodity so highly perishable. The 
directors of the association decided not to 
establish any new marketing system, but to 
supervise existing market facilities. All 
selling was done through the commission 
houses, but a minimum price was fixed, 
based upon the cost of producing strawberries 
and of delivering them to the markets. 

As the markets of San Francisco and Oak- 
land have not the capacity to consume all the 
strawberries produced by the members at this 
minimum price, it was arranged that all 
strawberries not finding sale at this price 
on the open market should be diverted to a 
cannery at a certain hour each clay, in order 
to avoid further loss by deterioration. 
Whenever there was likelihood of the market 
being oversupplied, a certain percentage of 
the crop was delivered directly to certain 
canners and preservers, with whom the 
association had arranged for such deliveries. 

Under this system the consuming public 
was supplied with clean, fresh stock every 
morning, at no material advance in cost, 
while the producers secured a better general 
average, price per case than they had pre- 
viously been able to obtain and the usual 
glut at the height of the season was pre- 
vented. 

The co-operative marketing of strawbcTrics 
has proved so siu'ccssful that the association 
has undertaken to organize the .sale of other 
varieties of small fruit. 

California Pear Growers' Association . — 
This association was formed in 1917 with the 
primary object of marketing the canning pears 
grown by its members. It was not, however, 
until the harvest period of 1918 that it was 
able to handle the crop. 

The results of the first year’s operations 
were most satisfactory. In 1917, when there 
was no organization, growers who sold to a 
cannery, received from $25 to $40 a ton, a 
price which in many cases meant a loss 
instead of a profit. The costs of production 
were, moreover, increasing, and thq associa- 
tion, after an investigation, estim^ed that 
prices of $70 a ton on No. 1 pears and $35 on 
No. 2 pears were necessary in 1918 to ensure 
a profit on well managed orchards. 


It was found that there were about 6,000 
tons of pears under long-term contracts, and 
the association heH a conference with a 
committee of canners, as a result of which 
the canners agreed to advance the 1918 price 
$10 a ton. Besides the pears affcfctcd by 
these contracts, the association had an equal 
quantity for sale to canneries. At first the 
canners hesitated to purchase at the associa- 
tion’s price, but at the end of July orders had 
been booked for every ton at its disposal, 
and it could have sold a considerably larger 
quantity had it been available. The total 
gain to the growers, as compared with 1917 
prices, is calculated at $238,619. 

Californta Peach Growers. — No association 
in California has rendered more striking 
services to its members than the California 
Peach Growers. Prior to its organization 
the price of dried peaches had fallen to about 
3 cents a pound, whereas the cost of produc- 
tion was about 5 cents a pound. The 
association was formed in time to handle the 
dried peach crop for 1916, and it was able to 
secure for the grower an average price of 
6 cents a pound. For the season 1917-18 the 
grower received through the association a 
further increase in price, the average price 
being 8-32 cents per pound. 

This price was received despite the largest 
dried peach crop in the history of the State. 
Out or the 40,000 tons produced during the 
seavson the a.ssociation sold 32,000 tons, or 
about 75 per cent. 

The association has done much to improve 
the methods of harvesting and curing the 
fruit. It has also developed a process for 
peeling peaches at a nominal cost, which 
makes it possible to put on the m^irket jx'cled 
dried peaches at substantially the same price 
formerly charged for the much less attractive 
unpeeled peaches. 

Economies have also been effected in pack- 
ing materials. Mountain timber land was 
purchased, and a saw-mill and a box factory 
were built. 

At the end of two years’ operations the 
association has to its credit in capital and 
surplus $1,062,344. 

California Prune and Apricot Growers . — 
After handling about $9,000,000 WT>rth of 
prunes in its first season (1917), the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers had a set-back 
in 1918 owing to the partial failure of the 
crop. It began, however, to undertake the 
sale of apricots and after entering into 
contracts assuring a fair market, was able to 
offer the growers an apricot contract, 
guaranteeing them an initial payment in 
excess of prices paid at any time during the 
previous season, and further payments bring- 
ing the price up to about $40 per ton. During 
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the season of 1917 the growers received in no 
instance more than $30 per ton and in many 
cases much less. 

In one of its recently purchased packing 
houses the association has erected a plant for 
the extrji^^ipn of kernels. In another, it is 
manufacturing small apricots into jam. It 
has also made a start in the canning of dried 
fruit tjroducts, especially prunes. 

The association now numbers more than 
6,000 members and has a paid-up capital of 
over a million dollars. 

The Poultry Producers of Central California. 
— Bej^innin? business in Februai^, 1917, with 
a capital of $10,000, this association had at 
the end of twenty months’ business a paid-up 
capital of $144,000. In the first eight months 
of 1918 its sales amounted to $2,599,152, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent over the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 

Owin^ to the smallness of its initial capital 
and to its lack of experience, the association 
adopted for its first year's business the com- 
paratively simple plan of entering into a 
contract with 26 San Francisco wholesale 
produce merchants to take the entire output 
from the association at the daily 
prices quoted in the PrcKluce Exchange. It 
was further agreed that the association 
should Ik* admitted to membership of the 
Exchange with a representative w^ho should 
have full privileges, as a protection against 
the manipulation of prh'es. 

The system had the <lisad vantage that the 
highest prices the association could hope to 
obtain were the Produce Exchange prices, 
and it was easy tor (iroduce merchants 
unfriendly to the association (o offer a 
slightly better price than could be obtained 
through the association. A certain number 
of the poultry men who had contracted to sell 
all their eggs to the asso<'iation broke their 
contracts and had to be brought into court 
to compel them to fulfil their obligations. 

At the end of the first year, it was decided 
that the association was in a position, by 
virtue of its increased capital and its broad- 
ened experience, to <lo its own si'lling and to 
develop its own retail, shipping and export 
business. Although some mistakes were 
made, the results >vere satisfactory. In 
January", 1918, only 2 per cent of the output 
was sold to retail traders, but by the end of 
August the proportion so sold had increased 
to 20 per cent and the shipments to outside 
trade amounted to 25 per cent of the output. 
In the first six months of 1918, the eggs sold 
by the association amounted to 39 per cent 
of the e^gs sold on the San Francisco market. 

The increased capital of the association 
made it possible to undertake to store eggs 
during the flush season instead of forcing 
them on the market to be sold at low prices. 
Over $250,000 worth of eggs were stored in 
1918 and the financial position of the associa- 
tion was such that it was able to fmy its 
members the full current market value in 
cash for such eggs. The members were not, 
therefore^, obliged to w’ait for part or all of 
their returns until the eggs were sold, 
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In the 34 weeks ending 25th September, 
1918, the association handled 212,097 cases 
of eggs for which a total sum of $2,603^488 
was received. The cost of working was 
^2*1 per cent of the sales. 

The Poultry Producers of Southern Cali- 
'forniH . — ^This association, which was organ- 
ized in the latter part of 1916, began with an 
even smaller capital than the Poultry 
Producers of Central California, but it 
started at once to do direct marketing with 
the trade generally. It had to face the keen 
opposition of the Los Angeles produce 
merchants, who, by employing the same 
tactics as those of San Francisco, induced 
some of the members to break their contracts 
with the association. Test cases were 
brought into court and for the defence it 
was contended that the association was in 
the nature of a monopoly. This contention 
was not upheld by the judge, who in deliver- 
ing judgment said, “I am satisfied that the 
purpose for which the corporation was 
formed was not to create a monopoly but to 
stabilize the production of eggs for the 
purpose of serving the public and in the 
interests of both the consumer and the 
producer.” 

This decision had a wholesome effect in 
settling issues vital not only to the Poultry 
Producers of Southern California, but to 
every co-operative association in California 
as well. From the day the decision was 
rendered the association has made steady 
progress. 

At the direction of the association some 
extremt‘ly valuable charts have been pre- 
pared showing the cost of egg production in 
Southern C'alifornia for a scries of years. 

Assoewted Dairymen of California . — With 
one exception all the large co-operative dairy 
ass(K*iations of C'alifornia belong to the 
federation formed in 1917 under the name of 
the Associated Dairymen of California, Inc. 
While the local associations undertake the 
manufacturing of the products, and also 
market milk ami sweet cream produced by 
their members, the .Associated Dairymen of 
California markets the manufaclurt'cl pro- 
ducts, such as butter, cheese, casein, sugar 
of milk, e\^ponited milk, condensed skim 
milk, powderi'd milk, etc. The Associated 
Dairy^men will also do collective buydng for 
the local associations. 

Northern California Milk Producers' ^5- 
'—Organized in 1917, thi.s associa- 
tion covers eighteen counties in the north 
of California, and has between 900 ami 1,000 
members. It is not yet active all over the 
territory, but is extending its work in the 
<lifferent districts as fast as arrangements 
ran be <H)mplete<l. I(s first work was to 
market whole milk and it w''as able to return 
to the dairymen 30 cents per gallon for milk 
delivered in the city, as compared with the 
10 cents which they had previously obtained. 
The Orland Oeamerys a farmers’ co-operative 
creamery, has been acquired and considerably 
enlarged. In Sacramento a large plant is 
being constructed which wdll be used for the 
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handling of whole milk and sweet cream and 
the, manufacture of butter, cheese and other 
products. 

Milk Producers of Central California , — This 
association covers five counties in Central 
California and the number of cows owned by 
its members numbers approximately 26,000. 
It furnishes the greater part of the mnk supply 
of Stockton, Oakland and other bay cities. At 
the time the report was written it was manu- 
facturing about 96,500 pounds of butter 
daily at two creameries which it had pur- 
chased. It has also entered into contracts 
for the construction of a large milk sugar 
factory, capable of dealing with 150,000 
pounds of milk per day. 

Though paying the members a higher 
price for milk than they had previously 
obtained the association has been able to 
set aside large sums to pay off the indebted- 
ness on its manufacturing plants. It is 
anticipated that within a year or two the 
association will own buildings and plant to 
the value of $250,000, free of encumbrances. 

Associated Milk Producers . — Organiased in 
1916, this association has gradually increased 
its business and now furnishes approximately 
95 per cent of the milk distributed in San 
Francisco. It numbers about 200 members. 
Only milk-prod lu'crs are admitted and each 
member must furnish at lea.st 10 gallons of 
milk daily. 


The association has contracted with the 
milk distributors in San Francisco to furnish 
each of them with the milk he requires for his 
customers. The members receive a uniform 
price for their milk. From January 1 to 
March 31, 1918, the price was 28 cents per 
gallon; from April 1 to August 31, 25 
cents; from September 1, 31 cents. 

On each gallon of milk which it handles the 
association receives cents. In return for 
this, it sees that the members’ milk gets to 
the purchaser in good condition; that it is 
properly tested to ascertain its correct butter- 
fat content and to ensure that it is not above 
the required acidity. It also collects the 
accounts of the milk sold. Further, it 
employs inspectors to visit the dairies of 
the members and to see whether they are in 
proper sanitary conditions. 

The association is contemplating the 
establishment of a co-operative buying 
department for the benefit of its members 
and the construction of a milk product plant. 

Interesting information is also furnished in 
the article in the Institute Bulletin on the 
activities of the California Tomato (Growers' 
Association, the California Associated Olive 
Growers, the Alfalfa (iroAvers of California, 
the California Bean Growers* Association, 
and the California Honey Producers’ Ex- 
cha nge. 
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THE 1919 CROPS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Crop 

1919 

1918 

5 years’ 
average. 

1913 to 1917 

Wheat 

Rye , , . . . ... 

Barley 

Oats 

Flaxseed . , 

Potatoes 

Sugar beets 

Bushels 

6.015.000 

14.057.000 

2.688.000 
19, .505, 000 

202,000 

96.226.000 
Tons 

1,709,000 

Bushels 

4.823.000 

10.207.000 

2.175.000 

16.172.000 
117,000 

94.795.000 
Tons 

1.317.000 

Bushels 

5.211.000 

14.017.000 

2.791.000 

20.005.000 
271,000 

98.624.000 
Tons 

1.885.000 
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UNITED STATES NOVEMBER CROP REPORT 


The following tables give the estimates of the United States for 1919 compared with 

the area and production of several crops in the final figures for 1918, 


Crops 

Area 

Production 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 


Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Com . . . 

102,977,000 

107,494,000 

2,910,250,000 

2,582,814,000 

Buckwheat. 

840.000 

1,040,000 

20,120,000 

17.182,000 

Flaxseed ... 

1,851.000 

1,938,000 

9,450,000 

14,657,000 

Kaffir Corn 

5,183.000 

5,619,000 

123,543,000 

66.396.<K)0 

Potatoes ... 

4,003,000 

4,210.000 

352,025.000 

400.106.000 

Sweet Potatoes . . . . 

1,023.000 

922,000 

102,946,000 

86,. 334, 000 


FOREIGN CROP CONDITIONS 

(From Broomhall) 


United Kingdom . — On October 20 the 
weather prevailing in the United Kingdom 
was most favourable for ploughing and sowing 
of winter cereals. Autumn field operations 
were well advanced, and a fair cereal acreage 
already seeded. 

Belgium . — Cereal crops are reported to 
have turned out poorer than was anticipated. 
The yields of wheat and r>’e were below the 
average. 

France . — The official estimate of this year’s 
crop gives a very small quantity, so that 
the indicated import requirement is ver>^ 
large. The official estimates of the 1919 
crops arc: wheat 178,000,000 bushels, against 
234, 000,000 in 1918 and 320,000,000 in 1913 
oats 158,501,000 bushels, against 1 77, 9.^0,000 
last year and 378,000,000 in 1913. At the 
middle of October ploughing and sowing 
were being carried on actively and a consid- 
erable increase in the wheat acreage was 
expected. From some districts there were 
complaints of excessive dryness, although in 
other regions rain has been abundant. 

Spam . — Early in November seeding con- 
ditions for new crops were very favourable, 
and good progress had been made. Indica- 
tions are that a full wheat acreage will be 
seeded. 

Germany . — Labour difficulties hindering 
the harvesting of potatoes are reported in 
sections. The total out-turn of grain this 
year was about the same as that in 1918. 
The production of potatoes and other root 
crops is appreciably less than last year. On 
October 20 the sowing of winter cereals 
had been much delayed by droughty weather. 

Roumania . — At the middle of October it 
was reported that the sowing of new crops 
was being greatly hindered by droughty 
weather. Later reports state that the 
desired rains have fallen and ploughing and 
seeding were progrcvssing. The exportable 
surplus of wheat from the 1919 crop is esti- 
mated at 18,000,000 bushels. 


Russia . — There have been good wheat 
crops in South Russia, and there is a large 
exportable surplus. The crops in the central 
districts are reported sufficient for local needs. 

Sweden . — During October the weather was 
favourable. 

Italy . — Reports say that a large acreap^e 
will be put to wheat this season. There is, 
however, great unrest among agricultural 
labourers. 

North Africa . — Early in November the 
weather was reported favourable and con- 
ditions good. 

India . — The crops are making satisfactory 
progress everywhere, but at the middle of 
October rain was ncHjded in the Punjab and 
the North-Western Provinces. Early in 
November the weather was fine and favour- 
able to seeding of new crops. 

Argentina.- -The area of the coming wheat 
crop to be harvested in Argentina is officially 
estimated at 14,957,000 acres, compared with 

16.970.000 acres last year, a decrease of about 

2.000. 000 acres; oats 2,300,000 acres against 

2.980.000 in 1918, and flaxseed 3,520,000, 
against 3,400,000 last year. The condition 
of wheat, oats, and flaxseed continues excel- 
lent. It is estimated that 120,000,000 bushels 
of the last crop of wffieat are still held, and 
the new crop is expected to give a surplus 
of 160,000,000 bushels. This would give a 
surplus of 280,000,000 bushels available for 
export. 

Australia . — Our October 10 crop pros-^ 
pects were reported as good in Western 
Australia, moderate in Victoria and South. 
Australia, and poor in Newr South Wales. 
Rainfall was unequally distributed and 
drought prevailed in some sections. It was- 
later reported that useful rains had fallen. 
The proiluction of wheat is expected to be 
considerably less than last year’s crop of 

73.000. 000 bushels. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN CHINA 

(From “ The Economic World,” New York, March 8, 1919.) 

A» in the case of cotton, the greatest It is knowm that the consumption of wheat,, 
statistical uncertainty exists as to the in the form of flour, has been increasing with 
amount of wheat annually grown in China, considerable rapidity in all sections of China 
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except the southern provinces, where rice is 
the staple article of food. It has also been 
known that in the northern provinces the 
production of wheat is carried on upon an 
extensive scale and that the products of 
wheat form an important part of the food 
of the population. Only vague guesses as 
to the amount of this production, however, 
have been available; nor has it been known 
whether or not in the course of time C'hina 
might be expected to take its place among 
the wheat-exporting countries of the world. 
Some light is thrown upon these questions 
by a recent report to the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, from Mr. Julien 
Arnold, United States Commercial Attache, 
Peking. Mr. Arnold writes: 


** It is imi^ssible to estimate with any 
degree of satisfaction the amount of wheat 
grown in China. It is the staple crop of 
North China, just as rice is the staple of 
South China. It would seem that 200,000,000 
bushels would not be an unsafe estimate. In 
Manchuria the yield is estimated at less than 
20 bushels to the acre, giving a total for all 
Manchuria of 60,000,000 bu^els. In Shan- 
tung, where there is intensive cultivation and 
fertilization, the yield reaches 40 bushels to 
the acre, as also m the Wei Basin in Shensi, 
but in many fiarts of China it does not 
exceed 10 or 15 biushels. The question is 
only one of economic transportation in the 
wheat-growing sections; the solution of this 
problem will place C'hina in the category^ of 
Hour-exporting nations.” 


WHEN CROPS ARE HARVESTED IN THE UNITED STATES 

(From the U S. Crop Reporter, October, 1910.) 


The tabulation below shows w'hen crops 
are harvested in the Ignited States by show- 
ing w'hat proportion of the crop is usually 
harvested each month. Two factors tend to 
modify these percentages in any given year. 
In some yt?ars har\''ests come somewhat 
earlier or later than normal. Also, if the 
crop is larger than usual in its northern 


section, and smaller than usual in its southern 
section, or vice versa, the effect is to modify 
the pcrc<‘ntagt‘ of the total crop which is 
haivestecl in a particular month. However, 
it is not likely that such changes from normal 
are often so marked throughout the United 
States as to alter greatly the averages here 
given. 


Ver(entapif of Cr<if)\ of Vnlted 



Januar>' 

to 

April 

May 

June 


p c. 

p.c. 

pc. 

Barley . 


1-2 

8-2 

Buckwheat 

C'orn . 



01 

Oats. . 

Rice 


1 0 

7 9 

Rye. . 


0 2 

li'3 

Wlieat.. 


0-5 

22*0 

Apples . . 

Black ben ies . 

0 1 

0 1 
1-8 

2-5 

154 

C'aiitaloupeiS . . 

0 3 

1 -8 

H’7 

Cranberries 




Grapes 


i‘-6 

6-1 

Peaches ... 


7 9 

Pears ... . 


(M 

0-4 

Raspberries . 


05 

16-5 

Strawberries 

4 8 

2d -6 

49*4 

Watermelons 


<)-4 

S-2 

Beans (dry) 




Beans (lima) 

0-1 

6-7 

3 4’ 

Cabbage . . . . 

42 

2-3 

4'7 

Onions ... 

1 -7 

4-4 

8-7 

Potatoes 

0*2 

1-3 

3 3 

Sweet Potatoes 

0 1 


0 1 

Tomatoes 

S 1 

*i>3 

3-8 

Hay, all 

0 2 

2-2 

1 . 5.3 

Alfalfa 

0 9 

5-3 

241 

Alfalfa seed . . . 



0-6 

Bluegrass seed . . 


5-i 

43 0 

Clover seed . . 



0-2 

Millet 


()-2 

1 7 

Timothy liay ... 



71 

Timothy seed . . 



0-8 

Wild hay . . . 

0-2 

0*6 

41 

Broom corn ... 

Cotton 

'()-4 


.. 

Flaxseed 


6’i 

Hops 



Peanuts 



01 

Sorghum (syrup) , . 



01 

Sugar beets ... 

Tobacco 




. . 

6*6 


Slain hatvc^h'il pnonlhlv 


Juh 

j 

AURUSt 

Sept. 

(Kt 

Nov. 

Dei \ 

p.( . 

51-6 

l»c. 

34 9 

p.c. 

4*9 

p.c. 

0-2 

p.c. 

P c 

0-8 

6-7 

64 9 

26 7 

0 9 


01 

1 *S 

15 8 

28*3 

43*3 

10 9 

52 9 

34-2 

3 8 

0*2 



0-9 

15 -3 

i 33*0 

33*8 

14 6 

2'4 

71 5 

16-3 

' 0 7 




42 3 

28*4 

6*5 

o\\ 



7-2 

12 5 

27*7 

45 5 

i -J 


47*6 

27 1 

6 2 

1*7 

1 0 J 


.; 20-9 

36 7 

28-6 

3 0 




7-3 

67*1 

25*6 



’ 3-5 

15-2 

48 0 

29*8 



23-4 

34-3 

26*9 

5*9 



7-5 

25 1 

44*4 

21*5 

1 1 *0 


58-4 

21 7 

28 

0*1 



18-3 

3 1 

0*6 

0*1 

6*1 


27-3 

39*8 

24*1 

3 2 



0 8 

14 8 

. 54*9 

26*9 

! ’ 3*6 


8-4 

22 1 

43*4 

20*4 

1*5 


6-8 

91 

18*1 

! 40*4 

14*0 

'* 0*4 

12-6 

17 2 

32*5 

21 9 

1*0 


6-8 

121 

33 7 

39*2 

3*3 

1" 61 

1 7 

62 

21 *5 

49*1 

20*6 

0*7 

11-4 

29*2 

39*7 

9 7 

1*5 

0 s 3 

47-8 

21'8 

10*7 

1*9 

0*1 


28 0 

21 -5 

16.4 

3 7 

0*1 


l ()-7 

30 5 

45 1 

13*0 

0*1 


23-6 

16-4 

11*4 

0*5 



3-4 

21-2 

54*4 

20*0 

0*8 


16-4 

40-5 

37*2 

4*0 



73-6 

17*8 

i 1 5 




361 

54*0 , 

1 o-i 




28-9 

,40 5 

! 26*4 

‘’ 3 * 3 ‘ 



9.7 

29*0 

43*1 

14*4 

i'o 


1-4 

11*5 

31*6 

34*4 

16 0 

4*7 

30 

33 *5 

56*5 

8*9 



11 

27-6 

63*6 

7*7 



21 

12 5 

39*3 

37*7 

80 ’ 

0*3 

1*4 

13*3 

51*9 

30*9 

2*4 


10 

3-8 

18*5 

, 56*3 

20*2 

(V-a 

7-5 

27 . 1 

. 52*7 

12*1 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

{Flour expressed in equivalent quantities of wheat.) 


(Thousands of Bushels.) 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

August 

First eight months 
Jan. 1st to 
Aug. 31st 

August 

First eight months 
Jan. 1st to 

Aug: 3 1st 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

Denmark ... 

04 

22 

243 

.300 

3 

0 

437 

5 

Great Britain and Ireland 

19,047 

12,681 

113,092 

108,890 

22 

33 

244 

229 

Italy 

9.917 

9.098 

67,201 

50,982 

35 

15 

630 

188 

Kouinania 

316 


8,504 


0 


0 


Canada 

3 

2 

36 

45 

9,562 

3,790 

77,069 

68,058 

United States. . . 

18K 

998 

6.686 

15,307 

20.310 

19,496 

185,146 

100,477 

India . . 

262 


6.872 

.... 

216 


1,425 


Kkypt 

30 

16 

701 

408 

0 

20 

0 

122 

Tunis ... i 

2 

0 

7 

0 

301 

82 

3,267 

341 

Argent ma 





13.528 

12,820 

61.592 

90.132 

Australia .... 





10.508 

3,620 

69,908 

71.980 


SOURCES OF THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(From the Nalinnal Food Jnurml, I ondon. July 9 and October 15, 1919) 


The following three tables show, for the; 
rriited Kingdom, respectively, the relation 
between home and imported supplies in the 
case of the leading foods before and during 
the war, the chief countries or continents 


from which such foods have been secured, 
also before and during the w^ar, and lastly 
the percentage of the total supply of many 
foods obtained from the United Kingdom, 
from the other parts of the British Empire, 
and from foreign countries. 


Home and Imported Supplies, J ^09-13 and 1918. 
{Principal Foodstuffs) 


Commodity 


1909 13 

.. 4 : 


1918 


Total 

Supply 

Per cent 
Home 

Per cent 

I Inipoited 

Total 

Supply 

Per cent 
Home 

Per cent 
Imported 

Wheat .ind Flour 

Tons; 

7.503.000 

21 -3 

78 7 

1 Tons 

1 7,111.000 

35-1 

64-9 

ToUil Cereals 

16.660.<K)0 

37-7 

62*3 

15,318,000 

55-7 

44-3 

Total Muat (exiept Bacon and Hams) . 

2,111,000 

64-3 

35-7 

1,517,000 

57*8 

42*2 

Baton a:ifl Hams 

399,000 

31 3 

68 • 7 

673,000 

10-6 

89.4 

Butter 

354,000 

37-7 

62-3 

182,000 

.56-6 

43-4 

Maigaime 

118.000 

50-8 

49-2 

254,000 

94 1 

5-9 

('hoese . . . 

158,0001 

25 '3 , 

74-7 

159,0(M) 

25-8 

74-2 

Sugar 

1.8M,000! 


100 0 

1,306,000 


100 0 

Potaloi", 

7,O77.0(K) 

96-5’ 

3-7 

9,274,000 

99'4 

0*6 


Sources of Imported Supply, 1913 and 1918. 
{Certain Principal Foodstuffs) 



Wheat and Flour 

Total Meat 
(exceiit Baton 
and llaius) 

Bacon and Hams 

Sugar 

Dairy 

Produce 


1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

1915 

1918 

1913 

1918 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Ber cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per ct 

Per ct. 

Europe 

5 0 


6-2 


49 0 

0 2 

76*8 

3 1 

74*6 

12*6 

U, S. A . 

34-7 

' \52’-3^ 

1*6 

■ 31 -2 

44-9- 

85*7 

0*2 

0*4 

0*2 

37*8 

('anada 

22 5 

25 1 

0*1 

5*0 

5 8 

15-2 



10*4 

20*6 

South Amei ica . . 

12-9 

15*5 

54*9 

.58*4 



1 7 

3*8* 

0*6 

4*5 

Australasia . . 

8-7 

4*6 

36-5 

22*5 




94 ’’7f 

11 3 

22 2 

Otlier Countries . . . 

16-2 

2*5 

0-7 

2*9 

o'- 3 

o’«9* 

21*3 

2*9 

2*3 

Total Imports — 
1,000 tons . . . 

6,126 

4,632 

878 

660 

286 

601 

1,969 

1.306 

621 

1 360 


t Piindpally Cuba and Java, 
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Boufces of Supply in 1913, Distinguishing Between Home Production, Supplies from other 
Parts of the Empire, and Supplies from Foreign Countries, 


Commodity 

United 

Kingdom 

Rest of 
Empire 

Foreign 
Ck>untries ‘ 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Wheat and Flour 

20 

37 

43 

Rice 


59 

41 

Barley 

57 

12 

31 

Oats/ 

76 

3 

21 



1 

99 

Total Meat (except Bacon and Hams) 

64 

13 

23 

Bacon and Hams 

31 

4 

65 

f.ard . . . , ...... . 

21 

3 

76 


81 

6 

13 

Milk, fresh . . 

100 



Milk , condensed 

46 


54 

Butter 

38 

13 

49 

Cheese ... 

25 

60 

IS 

Margarine ... . . 

51 


49 

Potatoes. . . ... ... 

94 

1 

5 

Sugar 


4 i 

96 

Tea 


86 

14 

Coffee . ... 


U 

89 


Though the imports during the war from 
the Dominions and other parts of the 
Empire give no indication of thovsc possible 
in the future, as these were curtailed by the 
lack of transport rather than output, some 
account may be given by way of information. 

The export of refrigerated beef and mutton 
from Australia to the United Kingdom rose 
from 90,000 tons in 1911 to 190,000 tons in 
the year ended June, 1915, but, consequent 
on the drought and war conditions, the 
amount fell to 65,000 tons in the following 
year. The imports of meat into the United 
Kingdom from Australia in 1918 amounted 
to 62,000 tons, but this year, while the im- 
ports of beef showed a considerable decline, 
those of mutton have increased enormously, 
and it is stated that increasing attention is 
being paid to the breeding of a class of sheep 
that will best meet the requirements of 
consumers. In New Zealand the number of 
cattle slaughtered for food purposes rosfe 
from 117,000 in the year ended March 31, 
1906, to 347,000 in 1914-15, while the weight 
of beef exported increased from 7,800 tons 
to over 35,000 tons. During the same pcriotl 
the export of frozen mutton and lamb 
increased from 70,000 tons to nearly 120,000 
tons. The importation of meat from Canada 
has shown a progressive increase in each year 
of the war, and in 1918 amounted to 33,000 
tons, while that of bacon and hams has in- 
creased from 20,000 tons in 1914 to 91,000 
tons in 1918, and it is probable that this 
figure will be exceeded this year. With the 
practical elimination of Denmark as a source 
of supply, there should be a great future for 
Canadian bacon in the United Kingdom. 


In 1910 there were 3,635 factories and 
creameries for the production of cheese and 
butter in Canada, while the corresponding 
figures for Australia and New Zealand in the 
year 1915 were 536 and 532 re.spectively. 
The output of cheese in ('anada in 1917, 
amounted to 87,000 tons, and of butter to 

39.000 tons; in addition, a large quantity of 
butter was made on the farm. In .\ustralia 
and New Zealand the quantity of cheese 
produced in 1915 was 7,100 tons and 40,900 
tons respectively, and of butter 61,400 tons 
and 31,300 tons respectively. The butter 
produced in Australia in the season of 1916-17 
amounted to 81,500 tons, while the maximum 
annual output was that of 1911, when 94,000 
tons were produced. 

The imports of Colonial cheese have always 
formed a considerable proportion of the total 
imports into the United Kingdom; in 1918 
the figure was 75 per cent, while this year the 
proportion is likely to be still greater. The 
imports of butter from British possessions 
last year were 62 per cent of our imported 
supply, but owing to a decrease in the 
imports from Australia, the figure will hardly 
be as high in the current year. 

The area under sugar-cane in Mauritius 
increased from 71,000 acres in 1900 to 175,000 
acres in 1916. In 1918 the imports of sugar 
into the United Kingdom from Mauritius 
amouiltcd to 99,000 tons, or nearly 8 per cent 
of our total supply, while they reached over 

100.000 tons in the first half of this year. 
The imports from the West Indies and Guiana 
also show an improvement as compared with 
last year. 
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WORLD’S 1919-20 SUGAR CROP ESTIMATES 

(Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, Nov. 6 1919) 


Production of sugar throughout the world 
is at last showing; an increase over that of the 
previous campaign. The increase, although 
small, is at least an increase, and puts a check 
on the continually declining sugar production 
since the beginning of the war. Our figure 
for the world’s sugar crop for the 1919-20 
campaign just starting is for a total of 

16.600.000 tons against last year’s outturn 
of 16,320,654 tons, or an increase of 279,346 
tons. 

Of course, while production has at last 
indicated a tendency to increase, it still has 
a great way to go to equal the record crop of 
1913-14, the outturn of which, as published 
by us, was 18,677,399 tons. The spread of 
prohibition is causing augmented demand for 
sugar for consumption, so that it would not 
be surprising if a production of more than 
20,000,000 tons will be necessary within a 
few years to inaugurate a free supply of 
sugar for all localities, such as obtained in 
pre-war times. 

On the other hand, it is considered that 
Cuba has reached 4,000,000-ton crops, and 
there is more likelihood of its exceeding than 
falling short of this amount. Then, too, the 
beet sowings by the central European powers 
will tend to increase with fair rapidity, as 
sugar is one of the quickest and most con- 
venient methods of obtaining an export 
comnuKlity by means of which to settle those 
countries' external debts resulting from the 
war. In other words, the tide has turned and 
the future holds much of promise. 

Cane Crops. — Advii es from the cane crops 
in general arc favourable, and material 
increases arc reported in several instances. 
Cuba indicates an increase of at least 300,000 
tons, Argentina 120,000 tons, India 500,000 
tons, Philippine Islands 50,000 tons, Australia 

50.000 tons, San Domingo 20,000 tons. Other 
West Indies report increases in good propor- 
tion to their crops. The Java crop, now about 
ending, and which we include in the 1919-20 
table because the next crop will not be avail- 
able until May-June, 1920, will outturn only 

1 .300.000 tons. The 1920 crop, however,, will 
p^robably show an increase to 1,600,000 tons. 
Formosa wall have a shorter crop than usual, 
owing to unfavourable weather conditions 
and heavy storms. 

Regarding Cuba, the general reports arc 
very favourable, owing to exceptionally good 
g;rowing weather throughout most of the 
island. It is generally conceded that there 
will be cane available for a crop of 4,500,000 


tons, but it is hardly likely that the full quan- 
tity of cane will be harvested, as many, 
factors have to be taken into consideration 
particularly weather conditions and, labour 
questions. We prefer to calculate on a crop 
of 4,300,000 tons, subject to change as 
conditions warrant. 

Porto Rico and Hawai call for no particular 
pmment, but both crops indicate small 
increases. 

The grand total of cane is 12,261,000 ions, 
against last year’s figure of 11,965,030 tons. 

European Beet Crops. — In estimating the 
outturn of the European beet crops, there 
are several outside factors that will have to 
he considered beside the area sown and the 
sugar content and weight of the beets- The 
most important matter to be considered is 
the scarcity of coal, which will allow a 
distribution of only 50 to 60 per cent of the 
sugar factories’ usual consumption. Other 
factors are the disturbed political conditions, 
scarcity of railroad cars and other method 
of transportation, labour, etc. 

Germany. — F. 0. Licht states that there 
arc sufficient beets planted to produce a 
crop of 1,700,000 or 1,800,000 tons, while the 
Government states that 900,000 tons will be 
the maximum. Possibly halfway betw^een 
these tw'o extremes, will be about the approxi- 
mate outturn, so for the present w'e estimate 
the German crop at 1 ,300,000 tons. 

Former A ustria -Ilunga ry. — C zcchoslova kia 
should produce 700,000 tons. In Hungary 
the industry has become badly demoralized, 
and not above 50,000 tons m\\ be produced. 

France, Holland and Belgium.— 'ThctQ is 
nothing special to say about these countries. 
France will produce a poor crop, 150,000 
tons, w hile in Holland and Belgium the crop 
situation is much improved over the preced- 
iiU? season. 

Russia. — The demoralized condition of 
Russia precludes the possibility of any sugar 
crop to amount to anything. The principal 
crop was formerly raised in the Ukraine and 
Poland, so these tw^o countries will produce 
in the future the largest part of “Russia’s” 
crop. The Ukraine is expt'cted to produce 
this year 215,000 tons, Poland 65,000 tons, 
and (ireater Russia 70,000 tons, say a total of 

350,000 tons. 

Three Years' Comparative Figures. — Pre- 
liminary figures (in long tons) for the 
1919-20 crop in the various sugar-producing 
countries of the w'orld and final estimates for 
the two prece<Hng campaigns appear below': 
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Countries 

1017-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

United States: 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Iwouisiana 

217.499 

250,802 

125,000 

Texas 

2.009 

3, US 

2.000 

Porto Rico 

405,174 

375,000 

400.000 

Hawaiian Islands 

515.055 

535,000 

560.000 

West Indies — Virgin Islands 

5,400 

9,000 

12.000 

Cuba 

British West Indies: 

5.446,083 

4.000,000 

4.300,000 

Trinidad 

45,256 

47,850 

65,000 

Barbados 

65,230 

80.000 

70,000 

Jamaica 

54.300 

40.000 

50,000 

Antigua 

St. Kitts 

9,409 

10.000 

12,000 

8,846 

10,000 

10,000 

Other British West Indies 

French West Indies: 

16,745 

10.000 

10,000 

Martinique (exports) 

20,881 

30,000 

30.000 

Guadeloupe 

28,000 

25,000 

25,000 

San Domingo 

127,322 

158.509 

180,000 

Haiti 


5,300 

5,000 

Mexico . 

40.6()6 

40.000 

40,000 

Central America 

South America: 

25,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Demerara (exports) ... 

U4.007 

93,902 

100,000 

Surinam .... . . 

9.759 

8.(KK) 

12,000 

Venezuela (exports) 

15,000 

15,000 

18,(KK> 

Ecuador .... 

8,000 

7,(H)() 

7 ,0(K) 

Peru .... 

265,000 

250,000 

2.50,000 

Argentina . . .... 

87,699 

1.50,266 

2.50, 0(K) 

Brazil . . 

148,958 

260,000 

175,0(K) 

Total in America . . 

660. 592 

6,421,554 

6,758,000 

British India (con.suracd locally) 

5.5n.(W)0 

2.357.000 

2.800.000 

Java .... . . . . . . ... 

1,778, 545 

1,749,408 

1,. 500, 000 

Formosa and Japan . . . 

597,618 

115,678 

.R)0,000 

Philippine Islands. . 

216,260 

150,000 

200. 0(K) 

Total in Asia ... ' . ... . , 

5,705,22.i 

4,657,086 

4,600,000 

Australia ... 

525,900 

226.000 

275,000 

Fiii Islands, . . ... ... 

70 800 

80,000 

60,000 

Total ill Australia and Polynesia 

596.700 

506,000 

555,000 

Egypt (consumed locally) 

79.450 

82,000 

90.000 

Mamitius , . .... ... 

225,466 

252,772 

242,000 

Reunion .... 

50,000 

50,000 

.50.000 

Natal . . 

Mo/iimbique, ... 

106.2.50 

50,000 

144,000 

50,000 

150,000 

.50,000 

Total in Africa , . ... 

511.166 

578,772 

582,0(X> 

Europe: Spain ... 

7.0.59 

6,618 

6,000 

Total cune-siigai cjops 

n, 278, 720 

11,965,050 

12.261,000 

Germany ... .... 

1,541,061 

1,411,900 

1,. 500, 000 

C>.ei ho-Slovakia, etc , . . 

668 , 250 

7(M),000 

750.000 

France 

200,265 

110,096 

150,000 

Belgium 

151,000 

75,000 

125,000 

Holland .. . 

199,295 

175,456 

2.50,000 

Russia (Ukraine, Poland, etc ) .... 

1,028,580 

700,000 

350, 0(H) 

Sweden . . ... 

125,000 

19,tKK) 

140,000 

Denmark 

115,000 

130,000 

130,000 

Italy . , 

KKl.OOO 

100,000 

1.50.000 

Spain , . . . , , . ... 

154,955 

135,000 

120,000 

Switzerland . , 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Total in Europe 

4,247,406 

3.6.58,4.U 

3,469,000 

United States 

682,867 

674,892 

850,000 

('anada . .... .... 

11,2.50 

22.500 

20,000 

Total beet-sugar crops 

4,941,525 

4.355,624 

4,539,000 

Grand total, cane and beet-sugar 

17,220,245 

16,520,654 

16,600.000 


American Beet Crop . — ^Thc foregoing table 
presents a revised estimate of the outturn of 
domestic beet sugar expected during the pre- 
sent (1919-20) campaign, as compiled from 
the repiirts of the factories* The acreage to 
be harvested shows, in most instances, the 
usual average abandonment, and, in some 


cases, a little more, owing to local conditions. 
It is now likely that the harv'cst will be 
gathered from about 750,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 593,640 acres actually harvested 
last season. Of these increases the largest 
are in Michigan, Colorado, and Utah. 
Nebraska has a good increase in proportion 
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nil 


and a simallcr one is expected in Ohio. 
Wisconsin and Idaho are about the same as 
last year. California shows a decrease. 

In view of the generally favourable con- 
ditions existing, however, with consequent 
increase in sugar content, we are disposed 
to look for a materially larger crop than the 
preceding one which outturned 674,892 tons 
of sugar, and expect an outturn of 850,000 
tons with a continuance of favourable 
conditions. 


Regarding California, the campaign started 
in the latter part of June, but the crop 
generally was late and did not get fully 
under way until much later. As some of the 
factories are experiencing shorter runs than 
usual, the campaign is naturally well 
advanced and it is consequently possible 
to give a close estimate of the probable 
outturn, which figure we place at 105,000 
to 110,000 tons of sugar for the State. 


LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 


Denmark. 



Numl>er 


15 July, 1910 i 

15 July, 1918 

12 July. 1917 

15 July, 1914 

Total number of pifis 

Pigs over four months old 

St)ws ** “ . 

Fat pigs “ “ 

Voung pigs i to 4 months old 

SiK'kiiiK |ugs under 2 months old 

709,779 

5,836 

1 100,450 

130,941 
256,5.50 
216,002 

620,880 

6,265 

97,030 

121,971 

165,5611 

230,053/ 

1,650,623 

9,025 

138,819 

512,957 

989,822 

2,496,706 
12,663 
282 , 750 
706,950 
1,494.343 
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